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The  House  met  at  2:05  p.m. 


Prayers. 


RECALL  OF  HOUSE 


Mr.  Speaker:  Yesterday  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  proclamation  was  issued  calling 
the  House  back  into  session  today.  I  would 
like,  on  hehalf  of  all  members,  to  express 
our  thanks  to  those  who  worked  so  diligently 
and  effectively  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  this  House  today. 
We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  staff  of 
the  House,  the  caucuses,  the  Ministry  of 
Govermnent  Services  and  other  ministries, 
who  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
today's  activities. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  What  is  the  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Elgie)  doing  up  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  wonder. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER 
FOR  CHATHAM-KENT 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
House  has  occurred  by  reason  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  W.  Darcy  McKeough,  Esquire,  as 
member  for  Chatham-Kent. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ACTIONS  OF  FORMER 
SOLiaTOR  GENERAL 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  administration  of  justice  has 
recommended  that  this  assembly  empower 
the  committee  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  alleged  impropriety  of  the  former 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr)  in  the  case  of 
Francis  Harrison. 

I  understand  that  this  motion  will  be  be- 
fore the  House  later  and  I  advise  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  on  this  side  will  be  sup- 
porting this  request. 

Mr.  Roy:  Reluctantly. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Kerr  wants  it  there, 
and  you  should  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  therefore  appropriate  for  me  to  inform  the 
members   of  the   Legislative  Assembly  with 
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respect  to  the  opinion  I  have  received  from 
my  crown  law  officers  in  this  regard  and  the 
action  I  have  taken  and  propose  to  take  in 
relation  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Bolan:  How  can  you  wear  two  hats? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  advised  the 
chairman  of  the  justice  committee  by  letter  on 
September  6,  I  have  received  a  formal  written 
report  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Langdon,  QC,  the 
deputy  director  of  crown  attorneys,  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter.  I  indicated  at  that  time 
that  the  case  had  not  yet  come  to  trial  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
administration  of  justice  that  the  report  be 
publicly  released  at  this  time.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  that  the  details  of  the  telephone 
call  or  the  surrounding  circumstances  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  in 
committee,  particularly  as  such  matters  have 
already  received  more  pre-trial  pubhcity  than 
what  may  appear  to  be  fair  to  the  accused. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  From  whom? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  All  from  you. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  come  the  press  got 
the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  indicated  that  a 
number  of  matters  referred  to  in  the  report 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  evidence 
relating  to  the  background  of  the  accused 
and  the  substance  of  the  report  is  very 
directly  cormected  with  the  charge  before 
the  courts. 

Some  of  the  evidence  may  not  only  be 
prejudicial  to  the  accused  but  is  also  prima 
facie  inadmissible  in  evidence  against  him 
at  his  trial.  It  would  only  become  admissible 
in  court  under  limited  circumstances  and 
subject  to  certain  safeguards  which  may  or 
may  not  arise  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  now  scheduled  to  com- 
mence on  November  6. 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  we  going  to  have  safeguards 
here  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  informed  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is  clearly  in- 
appropriate that  such  issues  relating  to  the 
position  of  the  defendant  in  relation  to  a 
pending  criminal  trial,  become  the  focus  of 
any  public  debate  and  opinion  before  he 
has  had  his  day  in  court. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  mentioned  his 
name.  He  talked  about  his  hard  luck. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  May  I  indicate  to  the 
assembly,  as  I  did  in  my  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  that  these  considerations 
bring  home  to  this  particular  case  with  special 
force  the  general  principle  that  matters  await- 
ing adjudication  in  any  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction should  not  form  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  any 
committee  thereof,  nor  should  they  become 
the  subject  of  pre-trial  pubhcity. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Or  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Solicitor  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  referred  in  this  re^ 
gard  to  standing  order  16  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  approved  on  April  22,  1970,  which 
provides  that  in  debate  a  member  will  be 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  if  he  refers  to 
any  matter  pending  in  a  court  or  before  a 
judge  for  judicial  determination. 

I  indicated  to  the  committee  chairman,  as 
I  do  now  to  this  assembly,  that  the  views 
expressed  in  that  letter,  and  which  I  now 
repeat,  are  very  strongly  shared  by  the  senior 
law  oflBcers  in  my  ministry. 

After  Mr.  Harrison's  case  has  been  con- 
cluded I  will,  as  I  have  previously  indicated, 
release  the  report  from  Mr.  Langdon  to  the 
chairman  of  the  justice  committee.  I  should 
also  like  to  advise  that  the  former  Solicitor 
General  has  asked  me  to  advise  the  Legisla- 
ture that  he  welcomes  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  justice  committee. 

As  I  thought  it  was  important  for  the 
members  of  this  assembly  to  have  the  benefit 
in  some  detail  of  the  legal  basis  for  this 
opinion  and  these  decisions- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Attorney  General  has 
already  done  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —I  asked  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  for  an  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  sub  judice  rule  as  it  relates  to  the  issues 
raised  in  the  letter  to  which  I  just  referred, 
and  for  some  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the 
sub  judice  rule  as  it  relates  to  the  proper 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

I  have  received  that  opinion  and  under  the 
circumstances  I  consider  it  important  that  I 
inform  the  members  of  this  assembly  directly 
and  place  on  the  record  of  the  assembly  the 
opinion  given  to  me  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  The  opinion  is  attached  as  an  appen- 
dix to  this  statement. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  legal  system,  and  indeed  our 
way  of  life,  that  any  person  facing  a  criminal 
charge  should  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  not  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  the 
press.   Any  further  comment  by  me  or  any 


member  of  this  assembly  in  relation  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Harrison  would  constitute  a 
serious  breach  of  this  fundamental  principle 
which  secures  our  freedoms  imder  law. 

My  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  justice 
committee  and  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  speak  for  themselves.  On 
the  basis- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Read  the  Premier's  (Mr. 
Davis)  statement  of  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —of  the  advice  which 
I  received  from  my  crown  law  oflBcers  I  will 
have  no  further  comment  to  make  in  relation 
to  these  matters  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  now  pending  against 
Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Attorney  General  makes  the 
comments  he  wants. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 
Oral  questions.  The  honourable,  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Are  you  next,  Harry? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  hope  you  are  better  than  the 
last  one. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  is  the  minister  going  to 
talk  about? 

Mr.  Speaker  Order,  order.  The  honourable, 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  may  pro- 
ceed. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
assumed  my  responsibilities  as  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment,  I  did  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  were  several  issues  which 
would  require  substantial  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. 

These  issues  have  province-wide  impact 
and,  in  fact,  one  has  global  significance.  They 
are:  The  collection  and  disposal  of  liquid 
waste  resulting  from  industrial  operations 
throughout  the  province;  the  abatement  pro- 
gram governing  the  International  Nickel 
Company  in  Sudbury;  the  pollution  control 
measures  imposed  on  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry;  the  global  phenomenon  known  as 
acidified  precipitation  which  aflFects  inland 
waters- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  anything  like  acid  rain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  No,  it's  quite  diflFerent. 
—  in  northeastern  North  American  and,  in 
fact,  many  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  did  the  Premier  nod? 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  didn't  nod. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That  has  a  nice  ring. 

Ehiring  the  weeks  since  my  appointment, 
I  have  attempted  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  work  of  my  ministry  and  with  the  many 
details  of  the  task  which  we  face. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  is  the  first  step. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Obviously,  they  are  com- 
plex matters,  and  although  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion is  available  on  them,  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  me,  at  least,  to  put  that  in- 
formation on  record,  either  in  this  House  or 
in  a  committee  thereof. 
[2:15] 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S. 
Smith)  and  the  leader  of  the  third  party  (Mr. 
Cassidy)  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
debate  these  major  environmental  issues.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity.  However,  the  more 
famihar  I  have  become  with  these  issues, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  they  call  for  a 
debate  in  a  manner  which  is  neither  possible 
nor  appropriate  during  the  question  period. 

lit  is  my  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 
environmental  policies  of  this  government  are 
fully  explained  to  the  members  of  this  House 
and  to  the  members  of  the  public  which  we 
serve.  In  ithis  regard,  I  would  remind  the 
honourable  members  of  the  petition  presented 
by  the  third  party  on  June  23,  1978,  which 
called  for  a  review  before  the  Legislature's 
standing  committee  on  resources  development 
of  the  policies  and  activities  covered  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment's  annual  report. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  matters  I 
have  referred  to  be  fully  debated  before  the 
standing  committee  on  resources  develop- 
ment. Let  me  say  that  I  would  welcome  such 
a  debate.  I  am  more  than  prepared  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  members  of  that  committee, 
to  enter  into  dialogue  with  them,  to  make 
myself  and  the  necessary  technical  experts 
from  my  ministry  available,  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  information  related  to  these 
issues. 

TTC  STRIKE 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
I  shaU  be  introducing  for  first  reading,  a  bill 
respecting  the  labour  dispute  between  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission  and  the  unions 
which  represent  its  employees  in  collective 
bargaining. 

As  members  will  know,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  termination  of  the  existing  work 
stoppage  and  for  the  resolution  of  the  out- 
standing disputes  by  arbitration. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  is  easier  every  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  must  state  candidly  and 
honestly   that    I   have   personal    regrets    that 


the  first  bill  which  I  have  to  introduce  to 
this  House  as  Minister  of  Labour  is  a  bill 
that  is  necessitated  by  a  breakdown  in  the 
normal  collective  bargaining  process — 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Then  why  don't  you  with- 
draw it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  — a  process  which  in  most 
circumstances  has  my  full  support  and  which 
serves  the  province  well.  However,  as  a 
result  of  my  own  personal  involvement  in 
this  dispute  over  the  past  several  days,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  normal  pro- 
cedures will  not  produce  a  fair  and  equitable 
resolution  of  the  matters  remaining  in  dis- 
pulte  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

\In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  do  not  imply 
criticism  of  either  of  the  bargaining  parties. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  should. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  employer  and  the 
unions  have  been  involved  in  intensive 
negotiations  for  almost  five  months,  assisted 
for  most  of  that  period  by  able  and  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  conciliation  and 
mediation  service  of  my  ministry.  Over  that 
period  many  issues  have  been  settled.  How- 
ever, a  significant  number  of  matters  remain 
unresolved,  including  the  major  monetary 
items. 

This  past  weekend  I  became  involved  per- 
sonally in  the  dispute.  On  the  weekend  I 
met  with  both  bargaining  committees.  When 
it  became  apparent  to  me  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment before  the  strike  deadline,  I  urged  the 
parties  to  consider  voluntary  binding  arbitra- 
tion as  a  sensible  mechanism  for  avoiding  a 
work  stoppage.  However,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  I  can  appreciate,  such  a  volim- 
tary  arrangement  could  not  be  concluded. 

I  might  add  that  on  Monday  of  this  week 
the  Premier  and  I  met  again  with  both  sides. 
During  the  course  of  Monday  afternoon  and 
throughout  the  evening  we  met  with  the 
parties  and  explored  every  available  avenue 
to  bring  this  dispute  to  an  end,  including  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  and  further  dis- 
cussions about  voluntary  arbitration. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Legislature  that  I 
appreciate  the  co-operation  of  both  sides 
during  those  meetings  and  the  genuine  eflFort 
they  both  made  to  settle  the  dispute.  How- 
ever, as  members  know,  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing these  talks  concluded  without  a  settlement 
and  a  decision  was  made  and  announced  to 
recall  the  Legislatm-e  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

As  the  Premier  has  said,  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
dispute.  The  disruption  to  the  public  since 
Monday  has  been  obvious  to  everyone.  It 
goes  beyond  mere  inconvenience  when  the 
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essential  transportation  needs  of  a  vast  metro- 
politan community  of  over  two  million 
citizens  cannot  be  met.  With  the  inter- 
dependence and  the  linkages  between  Toronto 
and  almost  every  other  part  of  Ontario,  the 
potential  negative  impact  in  commercial  and 
in  economic  terms  becomes  all  the  more 
serious. 

Our  decision  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult if  on  Monday  night  there  had  been  some 
encouraging  signs  of  the  possibility  of  settle- 
ment. However,  there  were  not,  and  we  do 
not  see  any  merit,  therefore,  in  allowing  the 
dispute  to  drag  on  for  days  or  weeks. 

The  principles  of  the  bill  will,  of  course, 
be  fully  debated.  As  members  will  see,  it 
provides  for  resumption  of  service  with  all 
outstanding  issues  to  be  decided  by  a  single 
arbitrator  within  a  stipulated  time-period.  I 
shall  be  introducing  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
as  printed  to  provide  for  a  general  wage 
adjustment  of  four  per  cent,  pending  the 
arbitrator's  final  decision. 

>I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Legislature  that 
subject  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  intend  to 
recommend  to  Her  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  the  appointment  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Sydney  L.  Robins  as 
arbitrator. 

I  should  perhaps  comment  upon  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  from  some  quar- 
ters that  the  bill  should  have  provided  for 
some  final  ofiFer  selection  arbitration.  This 
was  an  option  which  I  considered  very 
seriously.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  dispute 
resolution  technique  which  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing wider  acceptance  in  other  jurisdictions 
and  in  appropriate  circumstances  may  well 
be  a  workable  technique.  However,  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  it  is  appropriate  for  this  par- 
ticular dispute. 

For  one  thing,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  settling  a  mmiber  of  con- 
tentious issues  and  I  would  not  wish  to  pro- 
pose a  settlement  technique  which  would 
reopen  those  matters.  Alternatively,  if  the 
final  ofi^er  selection  procedure  were  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  issues  remaining  in  dis- 
pute, one  or  other  of  the  parties  might,  with 
justification,  complain  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  had  been  changed  in  mid-stream  and 
that  they  would  have  taken  much  different 
positions  had  they  known  they  were  working 
towards  final  offer  selection. 

Thirdly,  one  cannot  ignore  the  warnings 
of  those  industrial  relations  practitioners  and 
commentators  about  the  consequences  of  the 
fact  that  in  final  offer  selection  one  side  or 
the  other  wins  all  and  that  this  margin  can 
become  quite  exacerbated  as  the  years  go  on. 


It  is  argued  that  this  carries  a  substantial 
risk  that  the  disapjjointment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  losing  side  may  taint  the  future  re- 
lationship between  the  parties  for  the  hfe  of 
the  collective  agreement  and  perhaps  beyond. 

Moreover,  I  can  tell  members  in  all  frank- 
ness that  during  our  attempts  to  arrange  for 
voluntary  arbitration  final  offer  selection  was 
discussed  and,  frankly,  grave  reservations 
were  expressed  by  the  union. 

I  have  concluded,  in  the  hght  of  those 
reservations  and  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  the  occasion 
for  the  use  of  that  technique.  I  am  aware, 
of  course,  that  collective  bargaining  legislation 
governing  school  boards,  teachers,  as  well  as 
community  colleges,  contains  provisions  for 
final  offer  selection,  but  only  on  a  voluntary 
basis;  what  is  proposed  in  the  bill  that  I 
introduce  today  is  a  compulsory  mechanism 
and  therefore  is  distinguishable  in  an  im- 
ix)rtant  respect. 

Finally,  while  it  is  obviously  the  right  of 
all  members  to  engage  in  full  debate,  I  hope 
that  we  may  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  so  that  the  transit  service  can  be 
resumed  and  the  dispute  can  be  resolved 
quickly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 
ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier  on  what  must  be,  apart  from  the 
transit  strike,  our  most  important  issue;  that 
is,  the  state  of  our  economy.  I  would  ask  the 
Premier,  given  the  need  to  improve  business 
and  consumer  confidence,  if  he  would  be  able 
to  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  state- 
ments by  his  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  who 
seems  uncertain  as  to  whether  to  continue  the 
previous  Treasurer's  (Mr.  McKeough)  system 
of  restraint  or  not,  seems  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  head  for  a  balanced  budget, 
and  is  now  apparently  in  a  position  where 
provincial  revenues  have  been  changed 
drastically  both  by  federal  changes  and  by 
poor  predictions  on  the  part  of  the  previous 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  embarrassed  over  there. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Given  the  fact  that  the  new 
Treasurer  apparently  has  no  idea  which  way 
to  go  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  when  can 
we  expect  from  the  Premier,  the  co-author 
after  all  of  the  now  defunct  last  budget,  a 
detailed  statement  of  tiie  economic  and  fiscal 
policy  for  the  province  of  Ontario  to  end  the 
drift  and  uncertainty  which  presently  exist? 

Mr.  Deans:  Summer  has  not  mellowed  you 
a  bit. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Who  expected  it  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  read  with  some  interest 
what  I  am  sure  was  an  accurately  reported 
story,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  your  own  assessment 
of  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  this  House  where 
you  said  by  report— and  report  only,  because 
I  know  you  would  never  have  said  this 
directly  to  the  young  lady  who  wrote  the 
story- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Do  not  circumvent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  it  was  your  inten- 
tion to  limit  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the 
excellent  contributions  that  some  of  us  make 
during  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  already  sent  a  note. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  has  not  changed 
a  bit.  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  I  have  not 
changed  a  bit.  I  only  wish  for  his  sake  and 
that  of  his  party  he  would  change  a  lot,  and 
his  prospects  might  improve  a  little  bit  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  question,  as  I 
heard  it,  was  when  can  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  expect  some  new  initiatives  from 
the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really 
what  I  was  coming  around  to  asking  you  to 
clarify  for  me.  Actually,  I  thought  I  heard  a 
number  of  questions  from  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  I  was  really  seeking  some 
advice  from  you  as  to  which  of  the  many 
questions  you  wanted  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  You  have  not  answered  any 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  the  one  I  heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position after  his  rhetoric  and  his  obviously 
non-objective,  political  assessment- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Having  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Having  said  that— if  he  is 
asking  me  when  the  Treasurer  wiU  be  com- 
municating with  the  members  of  this  House 
in  terms  of  his  assessment  of  the  financial  and 
fiscal  position  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  then 
I  would  say  that  he  will  be  doing  that  shortly. 
In  that  the  supplementary  question  will  be: 
When  is  shortly?— I  would  say  shortly  after 
we  resume  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
hopefully  this  one-  or  two-day  session  will 
take. 

However,  in  fairness  I  do  have  to  answer 
one  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  where  he  did  ask:  What  does 
the  Treasurer  mean  by  certain  policies  to  en- 
courage business  growth  and  consumer  confi- 
dence? I  think  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 


were  to  read  some  of  the  recent  material  he 
will  find  that  the  assessment  of  consumer 
confidence  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was 
and  that  is  somewhat  encouraging.  I  know,  as 
for  those  who  are  negative  in  their  thoughts 
like  the  member  for  London  Centre,  that 
disturbs  him  because  when  he  sees  consumer 
confidence  increasing  he  knows  that  economic 
activity  will  increase  as  a  result.  While  he  in 
his  own  heart  knows  that  is  a  good  thing, 
politically  he  does  not  want  to  see  it  happen. 
I  understand  that. 

I  just  want  to  refer  to  the  specifics.  Actually 
it  was  prior  to  the  new  Treasurer's  assuming 
responsibility,  but  with  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, that  this  government  made  a  very  basic 
decision  as  it  relates  to  the  economy  of  this 
province,  whereby  because  of  the  initiative 
of  this  government  we  have  allocated  $28  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  a  $536  mil- 
lion capital  investment  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
which  will  provide  directly  2,600  jobs,  2,100 
or  2,200  indirectly  in  the  parts  industry  and 
probably  2,000  jobs  in  other  services. 

[2:30] 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  jobs 
that  are  being  lost? 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  blackmail  has  begun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
initiative  of  this  government— and  I  intend  to 
be  in  Windsor  in  about  four  weeks  for  the 
sod  turning— we  will  have  one  of  the  most 
significant  economic  incentives  and  demon- 
strations of  confidence,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  those  people  opposite  are  philosophically 
opposed.  The  membership  of  the  UAW  are 
delighted.  That,  I  think,  is  a  clear  indication 
of  the  direction  this  government  is  going. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith.  I  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  been  a  little  bit  abashed  at  my  circum- 
locution in  asking  the  question,  for  which  I 
would  apologize  to  you,  but  the  Premier  has 
outdone  me  in  circumlocution  today;  there's 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I  ask,  by  way  of  a 
serious  supplementary,  given  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  some  weeks  yet  before  the  Treasurer 
knows  where  he  is  going  and  before  the 
people  in  Ontario  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  balance  the  budget,  unbalance  it,  have  re- 
straints or  no  restraints,  can  the  Premier  at 
least  tell  us  whether  the  municipalities  and 
school  boards  of  Ontario  will  as  usual  be  in- 
formed this  Friday  as  to  the  level  of  transfer 
payments  they  can  expect  next  year,  as  they 
are  normally  told  at  this  time;  or  does  the 
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total  economic  confusion  in  this  government 
have  to  extend  to  them  as  well?  If  they  are 
not  going  to  be  told  this  Friday,  when  are 
they  going  to  be  told? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  used  the  word 
"normally,"  which  I  find  encouraging,  coming 
from  the  Leader  of  the  Opi)osition— 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  wasn't  analysing  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  do  you  mean,  he 
was  analysing  me?  Oh,  he  wasn't  analysing 
me. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis.  Listen,  he  analysed  you 
rather  successfully  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  to 
yoiu:  party's  benefit  necessarily,  but  he  did. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Ruston.  Are  you  flaunting  your  au- 
thority in  front  of  the  Speaker? 

Mr.  Martel.  You  are  deliberately  being 
antagonistic. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Why  don't  you  get  a 
couch  somewhere? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  we're  debating  this 
other  legislation  at  midnight  tom'ght,  I  may 
go  to  the  couch  for  five  or  ten  minutes  to  get 
a  litde  rest,  I  don't  know. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  informed  on 
some  occasions  the  municipalities  and  the 
school  boards.  I  think,  if  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  though,  it  has  not  always  been  the 
case  that  it  has  been  done  in  September.  I 
should  also  point  out  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  while  on  some  occasions  we 
have  given  to  the  school  boards,  shall  we  say 
the  rough  figures,  I  think  it  is  also  accurate 
to  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition— and  I 
know  his  colleague  to  his  left  will  under- 
stand this,  as  he  has  for  so  many  years— that 
while  the  percentage  figure  is  of  some  interest, 
it  really  isn't  until  the  grant  regulations  them- 
selves are  made  available  that  the  boards 
can  do  their  calculations  in  a  totally  accurate 
fashion. 

I  think  historically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grant 
regulations  have  not  appeared  and  the  former 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  can  correct 
me  if  I'm  wrong— this  early  in  the  year  in  any 
event.  In  fact  I  can  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  grant 
regulations  coming  out  in  February  or  March. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  certainly  didn't  when  you 
were  minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  assure  the  Leader  6t  the 
Oposition  the  figures  will  not  be  available  this 
week.  I  think  most  municipalities  and  their 
political  leaders,  most  school  board  members 
and  their  leaders  will  understand  that  they 
can  make  a  reasonably  accurate  guess  as  to 
what  the  financial  assistance  will  be  from  the 
province  of  Ontario,  although  we  will  not 
be  giving  a  specific  figure  by  Friday  of  this 
week.  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  not 
limit  the  activities  of  the  local  municipalities 
or  the  school  boards  who,  I'm  sure,  are 
exercising  the  same  concern,  the  same  desire 
for  good  management  and  eflBciency  in  their 
operations  as  they  prepare  for  the  next  finan- 
cial year.  We  don't  think  this  will  inhibit 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Premier: 
Are  we  to  assume  from  the  length  of  the 
Premier's  answer  that  the  government,  when 
it  comes  up  with  those  grant  regulations,  in- 
tends to  further  reduce  the  level  of  its  sup- 
port for  school  boards  across  the  province  and 
further  cut  back  the  level  of  its  supi>ort  for 
municipalities  across  the  province,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  higher  property  taxes? 
And  if  the  government  is  going  to  make  the 
municipalities  and  school  boards  raise  prop- 
erty taxes,  how  soon  will  they  be  told  the 
bad  news  to  pass  on  to  their  taxpayers? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Before  election  time  or  after? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  point  out  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  that,  as  he  has  done  in  the 
past,  it  is  unwise  to  make  assumptions.  If  he 
reads  carefully  in  Hansard  what  I  said,  he 
shouldn't  make  any  assumptions. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  that  the  question  of 
real  property  increase  doesn't  necessarily  re- 
late to  the  level  of  support  that  is  provided  by 
the  government  of  this  province.  There  is  a 
certain  measure  of  flexibility  which  a  lot  of 
our  municipalities  and  school  boards  have 
demonstrated  in  their  own  abflities  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  expenditure  as  something  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  real  property  taxpayers 
of  this  province.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
he  would  suggest  that  if  we  pay  more  money 
the  municipalities  or  the  school  boards  will 
of  course  spend  it.  Together,  the  municipal- 
ities, the  school  boards  and  the  province  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  the  taxpayers  are 
being  well  served  in  terms  of  the  amounts  of 
moneys  that  are  being  exi)ended,  and  to 
necessarfly  suggest  that  our  level  of  grants 
wiU  then  provoke  them  into  spending  money 
they  needn't  necessarily  spend  I  think  is  very 
unwise. 
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Mr.  Martel:  That's  nonsense.  Your  imagina- 
tion is  running  away  with  you. 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  That  was  really  implied 
in  the  question. 

Mr.  Swart:  Will  the  Premier  tell  us  whether 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs  (Mr. 
Wells),  when  making  the  announcements  on 
transfers  to  municipalities,  will  also  be  tabling 
some  formula,  similar  to  the  Edmonton  com- 
mitment, so  that  the  municipalities  will  have 
some  guarantee  in  the  future  and  they  don't 
find  that  their  promised  grants  are  dramatic- 
ally cut  after  a  provincial  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
we  really  want  to  get  into  a  debate  today  on 
the  Edmonton  commitment  or  the  amount  of 
support  the  municipalities  have  received  asi  it 
relates  to  the  commitment.  Just  going  by 
general  figures— and  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
member  is  as  aware  of  these  as  I  am— to  date 
we  have  overpaid  the  municipalities  in  terms 
of  the  Edmonton  commitment. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  new  version— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And,  really,  I  think  to 
raise  this  is  an  irrelevant  issue. 

Mr.  Swart:  —but  $400  million  short  of  the 
old  version. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  now,  come  on.  The 
member  knows  better.  We  have  been  more 
generous  than  the  Edmonton  commitment. 

PAPER  MILL  CONTROL  ORDERS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  issued  in  July  a 
notice  of  intent  for  a  new  pollution  control 
order  on  the  Reed  pulp  and  paper  mill  in 
Dryden,  the  company  still  being  exempt  from 
all  controls  and  continuing  to  pump  almost 
28  million  gallons  of  untreated  eflfluent  a  day 
into  the  English  and  Wabigoon  river  system, 
how  much  longer  does  the  minister  propose 
to  stall  before  actually  issuing  this  new  order 
and  making  the  contents  of  the  new  order 
public?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  personally  want  to  look 
at  that  order.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  members 
of  the  House  are  aware,  as  I  wasn't,  that  that 
order  is  issued  by  the  regional  director;  and 
that  is  by  the  legislation  of  this  House.  But  I 
want  to  assure  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I  will  look  at  that  on  a  personal  basis- 
it  has  taken  a  good  deal  bf  time  to  look  into 
all  o£  the  dietails— and  that  I  am  proceeding 
to  do  so  right  now.  I  will  have  that  finalized, 
and  I  believe  an  order  will  be  issued,  before 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
is  it  a  fact  that  the  ministry  is  now  drafting 


an  amending  control  order  for  the  Canadian 
International  Paper  Company  in  Hawkes- 
bury — which  is,  I  understand,  the  mill  with 
the  highest  pollution  in  terms  of  oxygen  de- 
mand in  Ontario  and  a  contributor  to  the 
serious  pollution  of  the  Ottawa  River — ex- 
tending that  company's  licence  to  pollute? 
If  so,  is  the  amendment  just  going  to  be  with 
regard  to  giving  them  more  time  to  continue 
the  present  level  of  pollution,  or  is  the 
ministry  actually  going  to  change  the  stand- 
ards which  have  been  demanded  of  that  com- 
pany and  of  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  rather  suspect  that  that 
order,  witli  that  particular  company,  is  un- 
der consideration.  Bult  I  would  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  it  has  not 
come  to  my  attention  as  yet,  and  I  cannot 
give  him  an  answer  today  as  to  the  details  of 
that  particular  situation.  It  will  come  to  my 
desk,  I'm  sure,  and  at  that  time  I  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  and  to  advise  him  of  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  failure  of  ministry  inspectors  to  monitor 
control  orders  and  to  issue  a  warning  which 
is  public  when  companies  are  failing  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  comply  by  die  dates 
laid  down  in  the  control  order,  can  the 
minister  undertake  that  in  future  those  warn- 
ings will  be  made  public  so  that  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  of  Ontario  will  know 
whether  or  not  companies  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  to  meet  control  orders?  Or 
does  he  intend  to  abandon  those  standards 
completely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  have  to  disagree  some- 
what with  the  leader  of  the  third  party  when 
he  says  tliat  we  have  abandoned  the  inspec- 
tions. Indeed,  nothing  could  be  fiuther  from 
the  truth.  We  are  making  a  very  conscientious 
effort  in  this  province  to  monitor  and  inspect. 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  members  of  this 
House  that  I  and  the  ministry  I  represent 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  control  of 
the  quahty  of  our  air  and  water,  and  we 
will  continue  to  be  concerned,  as  concerned 
as  the  members  opposite. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  what  the  previous  minis- 
ter said. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  just  the  last  minister 
who  wasn't  concerned. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
minister's  responses  to  the  questions  about 
Reed  and  Hawkesbury  and  so  on,  and  his 
statement  in  the  House,  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  if  he  is  merely  prepared  to  debate  the 
question  of  the  cleanup  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  or  is  he  prepared  to  give  us 
a   commitment   that,   unhke  his   predecessor. 
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he  is  ready  to  get  tough  with  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  our  greatest  polluter? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  may  be  the  next  one  to 
go. 

Mr.  Martel:  Close  them  all  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  guess  I  should  attempt 
to  ignore  the  subjective  appraisals  of  the 
members  opposite,  but  I  must  in  all  honesty 
come  to  the  defence  of  my  predecessor. 

Mr.  Warner:  Indefensible. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Impossible. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  why  he  was  shifted. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Give  him  all  the  help  you 
can. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  can  certainly  try. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  take  a 
sabbatical? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Let  me  say  to  the  mem- 
ber that  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  it  with 
her.  We  may  not  come  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  any  particular  issue — 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There  are  certain  pre- 
requisites— 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  — I  think  that  has  a  high 
possibility,  as  a  matter  of  fact — but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  I  won't  listen  attentively 
to  her  suggestions. 

Mr.  Warner:  But  you  won't  do  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  debate,  I  guess  it  is  my  responsibility — 
and  I  welcome  that  opportunity — to  make  a 
decision  and  present  it  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the  new 
Treasurer  about  the  responsibilities  he  has 
assumed,  or  those  he  has  been  left  by  the 
Premier  after  the  shrinking-down  process  that 
took  place.  With  291,000  people  out  of  work 
in  Ontario  today,  or  7.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  unemployed,  can  the  Treasurer 
give  us  an  estimate  of  what  he  anticipates 
the  unemployment  rate  will  be  in  the  winter 
and  what  measures  of  job  creation  he  intends 
to  bring  into  this  Legislature  when  we  re- 
sume in  October? 

(Applause) 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Don't  worry,  Frank,  it  wiU 
be  the  only  time. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  thought  the  clapping 
was  coming  from  behind  me,  but  when  I  see 
it  in  front  of  me  I'm  now  really  worried  about 
the  Premier's  choice. 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  are  we.  Quit  while  you  are 
ahead,  Frank. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  more  to  the  right 
than  We  thought. 

Mr.  Bradley:  After  Darcy,  anyone's  better. 

An  bon.  member:  You  might  be  worried 
about  what's  behind  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  what's  behind  you,  Frank? 

Mr.  Roy:  In  that  job  you  better  look  be- 
hind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  why  your  leader 
has  you  in  the  front  row;  he  doesn't  want  to 
look  behind. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Say  something,  Frank. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  Treasurer  is 
the  only  person  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  hard  to  tell. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  suppose  the  figures  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  quoted  are  the  end 
of  July's  figures.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  seen  the  end  of  August  figures  or  not— 

Mr.  Eaton:  He  doesn't  want  to  admit  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —but  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  Ontario.  I  think  the  actual  un- 
employment rate  in  Ontario  at  the  end  of 
August  was  6.6  per  cent  and  it  was  season- 
ably adjusted  to  7.1  per  cent. 

I  thought  the  most  encouraging  fact  about 
that  statistic  had  two  parts  to  it.  First,  177,000 
more   people   are   at  work  in   Ontario  today 
than  were  a  year  ago— 
[2:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  77,000  more  than 
the  charter. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier  will  need  them  at 
the  end  of  his  10-year  program. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  -and  66,000  more  young 
people  were  at  work  today  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  many  more  are  un- 
employed? What  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  fact,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  15-to-24  group  dropped  to 
one  of  its  lowest  levels  in  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  After  the  next  election 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  will  be  un- 
employed. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  that  is  an  en- 
couraging sign.  That  doesn't  mean  that  the 
problem  has  been  licked,  and  I  can  assiure 
the  House  that  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Rhodes)  and  I,  along  with  the 
government  we're  a  part  of,  do  rate  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  in  this  province  as  per- 
haps the  most  important  task  we  face.  We 
are  going  to  be  working  on  that  and  I  can 
assure  the  members  that  we  will  be  present- 
ing before  this  House  a  program  for  more 
employment  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
investment  in  Ontario  as  the  fall  proceeds. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
Treasurer's  rather  superficial  response  when 
he  talks  about  the  numbers  working  versus 
the  numbers  imemployed,  I'd  like  to  pursue 
the  problem  with  him  a  little  bit  further. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  budgetary 
predictions  for  this  year  had  unemployment 
as  lower  than  the  7.1  he  referred  to,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  budgetary  deficit 
will  be  higher  than  predicted,  and  that 
revenues  will  be  down  and  inflation  higher, 
is  the  Treasurer  willing  at  this  point  to 
commit  himself  to  bringing  in  a  six-month 
budget  when  the  House  reconvenes  in 
October? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  not  be  bringing  in  a  budget  when  the 
House  reconvenes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Does  the  Treasurer  know 
how  to  do  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  be  making  certain 
statements  then  and  I  will  be  making  the 
statement  the  Premier  referred  to  in  the 
response  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  overall  position  is,  I  think,  a  reason- 
ably favourable  one  and  I  am  encouraged 
that,  in  fact,  we  are  making  progress — 

Mr.  Peterson:  Compared  to  what? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — and  I  feel  that  by  the 
time  I  have  had  this  position  for  another 
month — 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Treasurer  will  have  it 
mastered. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — I  will  have  it  mas- 
tered, yes. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  McKeough  hasn't  gone  away, 
he  has  just  shrunk. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Does  the  Treasurer  agree 
with  the  statement  quoted  in  the  press  of 
one  of  the  chief  advisers  to  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Kierans,  who  has  said  that  there  is  no 
way  that  the  government  is  going  to  be  able 
to  balance  its  budget  by  1981?  Does  he  agree 
with  that?  Number  two,  is  he  an  adviser  with 
the  Treasurer? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Number  one,  I  was 
asked  if  it  is  likely  that  he  is  correct  and  I 
said  thalt's  very  possible,  because — and  I 
know  the  party  opposite  loves  to  sever  itself 
from  its  Liberal  Party  in  Ottawa — 

Mr.  Peterson:  Don't  worry  about  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  not  worried  about 
you  but  there  is  a  bond  that  unites  you 
and  let's  realize  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  His  name  is  John 
Turner,  that's  your  uniting  force. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  shortfall  in  On- 
tario's revenue  has  almost  entirely  been  due 


to   cuts  in   federal  transfer  payments  in  the 
last  while — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No  way,  that's  not  true. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — with  impending  cuts 
for  next  year  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
unilaterally  imposed  in  the  province,  trans- 
ferring to  us  tlie  deficit  they  can't  control. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  told  them  to  cut. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  How  about  municipal  gov- 
ernments? It's  the  same  story. 

Mr.  Roy:  Quit  making  those  statements; 
Mickey  Hennessy  is  going  to  have  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Am  I  to  take  it  from  the 
Treasurer's  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since 
he  does  not  intend  to  bring  down  a  budgetary 
statement  in  the  fall,  that  means  that  he  and 
his  government  are  going  to  continue  to 
tolerate  unemployment  around  the  level  of 
300,000  over  the  course  of  the  next  six 
months,  while  taking  no  effective  action? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That  is  a  joke. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Those  are  not  necessarily 
related  statements.  This  government  is  tak- 
ing action  and  will  be  taking  action. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  action?  You  have  got 
one  more  vacant  seat,  I  suppose  somebody 
can  run  for  that  job. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Have  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  com- 
pldted  their  consultations  with  affected 
groups  concerning  the  proposed  Bill  70  on 
healdi  and  safety,  and  is  the  minister  now 
prepared  to  proceed  with  that  bill  as  it  was 
reported  to  the  Legislature  by  the  standing 
committee  on  resources  development  in  the 
spring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  well  knows, 
there  have  been  some  distracting  issues,  not 
alone  the  recent  wedding,  the  honeymoon 
of  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  recall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  for  Carleton 
East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  doesn't  look  happy  about 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  in  the  process  of 
reviewing  the  consultation  process  that  has 
taken  place.  When  I  have  reviewed  that,  I 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  give  an 
undertaking  that  he  is  prepared  to  bring  the 
bill  back  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  standing  committee,  or  is  he 
going  to  start  this  whole  process  from  the 
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ground  up  again  in  the  way  his  predecessor 
was  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  Pope:  No. 

Mr.  Sterling:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  must  say— and  in  a  sense 
I  apologize  that  I  just  haven't  had  time  to 
review  it  in  a  great  enough  depth  to  give  a 
prop>er  answer— that  I  will  give  that  bill  the 
consideration  that  all  of  us  want  it  to  have. 
I  will  be  discussing  it  with  the  Legislature  as 
soon  as  I  have  carried  out  that  review. 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Cunningham:  As  the  person  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ontario, 
has  the  Attorney  General  investigated  allega- 
tions that  counsel  for  several  of  the  re- 
spondents in  the  UPS  application  before  the 
Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board  actually 
wrote  the  decision  under  the  former  chair- 
man's name?  Since  it  has  been  admitted  at 
the  very  least  that  this  decision  was  "dressed 
up",  has  he  determined  whether  the  law  has 
been  broken,  specifically  section  18(a)  or  (b) 
of  the  Ontario  Highway  Transport  Board  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  issue  is  before 
the  divisional  coiu^  of  this  province.  That 
being  the  case,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  use- 
ful or  proper  for  me  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  I  might 
inform  the  Attorney  General  that  is  not  in 
fact  the  case;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  will 
ask  him  has  he  or  have  his  officials  or  officials 
in  tiie  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications, interviewed  the  former  chairman, 
Mr.  Shoniker,  or  Mr.  2^inmierman,  QC,  the 
lawyer  in  question,  or  most  important  Mr. 
John  A.  Wardroi)e  who  was  also  commissioner 
at  the  time  on  that  particular  case,  and  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
impropriety  in  this  particular  case? 

Especially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wardrope, 
has  the  Attorney  General  determined  his  in- 
volvement in  these  serious  allegations  and 
can  he  comment  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  nothing  further 
to  add  to  my  previous  answer. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  taking  a  narrow  ajyproach. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  isn't  a  bad  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Martel:  Visibility  zero. 

DEHAVILLAND  DISPUTE 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  workers  at  the  deHavilland  plant  have 
been  on  strike  since  July  10  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  offices  of  the  mediator  have  come 


to  a  halt  since  he  has  not  been  in  contact 
with  the  union  since  August  14,  can  the  min- 
ister tell  the  House  what  he  is  planning  to 
do  in  order  to  help  solve  that  dispute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  was  good 
enough  to  speak  to  me  i)ersonally  last  week 
about  this.  He  knows  there  were  certain 
matters  that  intervened  which  have  taken  a 
fair  amount  of  my  time.  He  knows  that  I 
have  the  same  interest  as  he  does.  I  will  re- 
view that  matter  and  intervene  if  I  feel  it 
will  help. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  have  a  supplementary.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  company  has  chosen 
apparently  to  break  oflF  talks  with  the  bargain- 
ing committee  and  negotiate  directly  with  the 
individual  workers,  sending  them  letters,  can 
the  minister  assure  the  House  that  he  will 
bring  the  company  back  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  make  sure  they  will  negotiate  in 
good  faith? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'm  not  in  a  position  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there's  been  bad  faith. 
I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
matter  in  the  detail  it  requires;  but  I  will  do 
that,  and  the  member  knows  I  will  do  that. 

SALES  TAX 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Industry  and  Tourism. 

Since  the  minister  has  been  widely  re- 
ported as  saying  that  he  has  quite  some  de- 
gree of  influence  in  the  cabinet,  I  wonder 
what  progress  he  is  making  to  persuade  his 
colleagues— this  is  his  comment  in  the  various 
newspapers,  that  he  has  quite  some  degree 
of  influence— to  keep  the  sales  tax  in  the  area 
of  four  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  I  thank  the  honourable 
member  for  his  confidence  in  my  ability.  I 
don't  recall  telling  anyone  I  had  great  in- 
fluence—I think  I  have  some;  certainly  more 
than  he  has  or  ever  will. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Or  your  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Knowing  him  for  a 
reasonably  rational  and  intelligent  person,  I 
wish  he  could  have  some  influence  on  his 
leader.  He  could  use  the  help. 

That  matter  has  been  discussed  by  my  col- 
leagues and  myself,  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  Treasurer.  It's  a  matter  for  the 
Treasurer  to  determine,  not  for  me. 

WESTINGHOUSE  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  have  a  question  to  die 
Minister  of  Labour.  It  would  seem  that  the 
new  Minister  of  Labour  is  at  least  taking  his 
job  seriously,  which  is  a  plus.  I'm  wondering, 
therefore,   inasmuch   as   he's   involving   him- 
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self  in  several  disputes  around  this  province, 
and  as  his  stafiE  have  not  been  able  to  move 
in  the  situation  at  Westinghouse  in  Hamilton, 
if  the  minister  would  consider  involving  him- 
self personally  in  the  strike  between  UEW 
504  and  the  Westinghouse  Corporation?  This 
strike  is  now  better  than  18  weeks  old  and 
certainly  has  reached  the  point  where  there 
should  be  some  ministerial  involvement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
that's  a  problem  I  vidll  be  pleased  to  review 
for  the  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  Look  at  all  the  problems  you 
inherited  from  the  former  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  must  say  that  even  the 
brief  period  of  time  in  the  office  indicates  to 
me  that  the  former  minister  was  an  active 
lady  involved  in  doing  very  good  things.  But 
I  do  wish  to  advise  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East  that  I  appreciate  his  remarks  and  I  will 
look  into  them. 
[Later] 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  the  Minister 
of  Labour  has  indicated  that  he  has  some 
more  information  for  the  House.  Is  it  the 
wish  of  the  House  that  he  present  it  at  this 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members,  and 
in  particular  to  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
that  I  have  now  been  advised  that  the  West- 
inghouse strike  is  settled  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

NIAGARA  RIVER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  a  recent  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Niagara  County  Health 
Department  of  New  York  state  which  re- 
vealed extremely  high  levels  of  toxic  PCBs 
in  Gill  Creek,  which  is  a  waterway  which 
flows  into  the  Niagara  River  and  of  the  levels 
being  so  high  that  apparently  the  sediment 
from  under  the  water  will  have  to  be  buried 
in  a  special  landfill  site? 

If  the  minister  is  aware  of  this,  what 
action  has  he  taken?  If  he's  not  aware,  will 
he  undertake  to  gather  that  information 
from  the  New  York  state  authorities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pairott:  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 
Our  staff  has  been  actively  monitoring  the 
water  in  the  Niagara  River  to  be  very  sure 
that  the  supply  in  both  Niagara  Falls  and 
Niagara-on-the-Lake  is  safe. 

We  will  continue  to  do  so  until  such  time 
as  there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  any 
danger  to  those  residents  of  those  com- 
munities. 


Mr.  Bradley:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  indicate  what  the  results  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment's  investigation 
have  been,  whether  or  not  they  confirm  that 
there  has  been  seepage  into  the  Niagara 
River  from  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'm  not  100  per  cent 
sure  I  understood  that  question.  If  the 
member  is  asking  me  to  confirm  with  him 
the  fact  of  the  origin  of  the  PCBs— yes,  I'm 
prepared  to  do  so,  and  will  commimicate 
that  to  him,  if  we  have  that  information. 

Knowing  that  PCBs  are  in  the  water  and 
knowing  exactly  where  they  came  from  aren't 
just  the  easiest  of  things  to  do;  but  within 
the  limitations  of  our  technical  abihty  we'll 
do  so. 

[3:00] 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  new  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  computer  processing 
the  OSAP  application  forms  for  students  in 
this  province  has  been  shut  down  since 
August  25,  thereby  leaving  18,000  students 
without   their   applications    being   processed? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
on  August  29  that  it  happened.  There  was 
a  problem.  Up  until  that  time  $17  million 
in  grants  had  been  distributed  to  more  than 
20,000  students,  but  about  3,500  of  those  had 
received  less  assistance  than  their  entitle- 
ment. In  addition,  $36  million  of  loan  au- 
thorizations had  been  issued  by  that  time. 
The  computer  is  functioning  again,  as  of  the 
begirming  of  this  week,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  problems 
will  be  resolved  and  that  indeed  all  of  the 
incorrect  levels  of  remuneration  which  were 
submitted  will  be  corrected  by  the  end  of 
September. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Students  has  suggested— I  think  that  is 
the  right  word— that  there  be  some  program 
for  assisting  the  students  who  may  be  in 
diflSculties  right  at  this  time  and  I  am 
meeting  with  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students  within  the  next  few  days  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  talk  with  them  about  this. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first  say 
that  I  am  surprised  that  the  minister  says 
it  was  the  29th  and  that  the  computer  is 
now  running,  because  at  1  o'clock  this  after- 
noon when  I  talked  to  her  staff  the  com- 
puter was  not  running. 
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I  wonder  if  the  minister  has  any  plans 
to  supply  these  students  with  emergency 
loans  in  special  hardship  cases;  and  I  also 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  she  has 
any  explanation  at  all  as  to  why  the  applica- 
tions for  OSAP  are  down  25  per  cent  from 
last  year.  Would  she  not  agree  that  it  is  a 
result  of  a  criunmy  program? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  no,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  most  definitely  would  not.  First,  I  would 
not  use  such  language  in  this  House;  and 
secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  agree  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument  presented  by  the 
honourable  member.  I  think  that  there  are 
probably  several  reasons  for  the  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  appHcations,  and  it  is 
considerable.  There  were  approximately 
60,000  applications  received  by  September 
1  of  this  year.  There  were  80,000  applica- 
tions received  by  the  same  date  last  year. 
I  think  that  the  stricter  criteria  probably 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  think  that 
the  students  are  a  little  less  anxious  to  get 
into  the  program  perhaps  than  they  were;  I 
think  they  are  waiting  to  see  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  them.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  negative  criticism  of  the 
program  by  certain  student  organizations- 
Mr.  Cooke:  And  it  is  deserved. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  —which  has  produced 
a  good  deal  of  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  students;  and  I  think  the  declining 
enrolment  within  the  post-secondary  institu- 
tions has  also  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

QUEBEC  POLICY  ON 
CONSTRUCTION  HIRING 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs— is 
that  what  we  call  it  or  is  it  federal-provincial 
relations?  It  involves  the  continuing  dispute 
on  the  border  areas  with  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  pertaining  more  spyecifically  to 
the  construction  workers  and,  later  on,  the 
heavy-equipment  operators  from  the  Ontario 
side.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether 
he  is  involved  in  that  problem?  Has  he  taken 
up  discussions  now  that  this  new  ministry 
has  been  created?  And  would  he  advise  the 
House  on  the  status  of  the  situation  especially 
involving  the  construction  workers.  More  spe- 
cifically, would  he  comment  on  tiie  remarks 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  where  apparently  they  sug- 
gested that  they  establish  what  they  call 
neutral  zones  in  the  border  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  I  have  been  involved 
in  this.  The  bill  that  was  introduced  was 
introduced  by  my  colleague  the  then  Minister 
of  Labour  (B.  Stephenson),  and  at  the  time 


of  the  introduction  either  the  minister  or  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  indicated  that  we  intro- 
duced the  bill  reluctantly,  feeling  that  it  was 
necessary  because  of  the  action  caused  by  the 
Quebec  bill,  but  we  wished  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada  to  consider  asking  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  whether  the  Quebec  bill  was 
within  the  constitution. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  indicated, 
during  the  recess  I  believe,  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  of  our  government,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  for  the  government  of  Quebec  and 
the  then  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Munro, 
should  see  if  they  couldn't  work  something 
out.  Nothing  was  able  to  be  worked  out.  The 
Premier  wrote  again  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  three  or  four  weeks  ago  indicating 
that  there  was  no  accommodation  possible 
and  he,  therefore,  wished  that  the  government 
of  Canada  would  put  the  position  of  the 
Quebec  bill  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  see  if 
it  was  constitutional.  To  date,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

There  is  also  a  story  around  that  somehow 
there  was  a  suggestion  from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  through  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour,  that  the  compromise  solution  would 
be  the  establishment  of  neutral  zones  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley.  It's  my  understanding  that 
that  proposition  was  never  oflBcially  and 
formally  put  forward  to  this  government  by 
the  jM-ovince  of  Quebec.  As  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 
It,  indeed,  was  a  compromise  solution,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  was  worked  out  by  staff 
in  our  government  as  a  way  around  the 
Quebec  bill  to  get  over  the  difiBculties  being 
caused  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

Certainly  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
our  government  but  it  has  not  been  oflScially 
put.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Therefore,  where  the  situation 
stands  is  that  we  have  been  waiting  for  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  to  respond  to  our 
request  that  the  Quebec  bill- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  act  yourself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  can't  send  a  Quebec 
biU  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  government 
of  Canada  can,  but  we  don't  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  are  himdreds  of  jobs 
up  our  way  being  frozen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  say  this,  if  the 
government  of  Canada  does  not  respond  very 
shortly,  or  if  the  resi>onse  is  in  the  negative, 
we  will  proceed  quickly  with  the  bill  that  is 
on  the  order  paper  here.  There  is  no  question 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  do  you  call  quickly? 
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Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
story  is  going  around  about  the  neutral  zones 
—and  I  think  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Johnson,  was  quoted  as  having  suggested  that 
—and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  apparently  is  not  prepared  to 
refer,  not  the  bill  but  the  regulations,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  for  decision  as  to  the  intra  vires  as 
to  provinces;  in  view  of  that,  and  if  we  do 
proceed  with  the  legislation  here  at  this  level, 
as  unfortunate  as  that  might  be,  would  the 
minister  give  some  consideration  to  the  sug- 
gestions my  leader  made  back  on  August  22, 
and  include  in  that  bill  protection  for  the 
heavy-equipment  operators  on  the  Ontario 
side  who  are  faced  with  severe  restrictions  by 
the  Quebec  government  involving,  first  of  all, 
the  licensing,  their  sales  tax  and  finally  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  put  in  a  bid  on  a  gov- 
ernment contract  unless  their  office  is  in  the 
province  of  Quebec? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I,  of  course,  have  been 
considering  that  matter  also.  I  might  say  that 
I  did  receive  the  letter  from  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  on  this  matter. 
I  was  happy  to  have  his  letter  supporting 
something  that  I  have  been  told  day  in  and 
day  out  by  the  Minister  of  Housing  in  this 
government  (Mr.  Bennett)  that  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  heavy-construction  industry 
down  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  Or  the  potential  mayor  of  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  would  probably  make 
a  very  good  mayor  of  Ottawa  also. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Maybe  Vanier,  Albert;  maybe 
Vanier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  is  one  thing  you 
can  say  about  that  honourable  member,  he 
always  has  the  interests  of  eastern  Ontario 
and  the  Ottawa  area  at  heart. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  hear  he  is  running  for  your 
ministry. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Was  he  talking  about  you 
when  he  said  he  was  staying  because  of  the 
instabihty  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Warner:  You  shouldn't  punish  Ottawa 
that  way. 

Mr.  Conway:  He  is  just  afraid  of  Marion 
Dewar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  problem.  The  people  of 
eastern  Ontario  want  action,  and  the  action 
they  want  is  retaliation  by  this  government. 
I  think  we  all  would  normally  feel  that  way 
firstly,  but  we  all  also  agree,  as  I  think  the 
member's  leader  indicated  in  his  letter  to  me, 
and  as  I  feel,  and  as  I  know  the  Premier  of 


this  province  feels  and  the  member  feels, 
that  the  boundaries  between  provinces  should 
be  completely  open.  Really,  the  answer  to  the 
problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the  problems  that 
are  being  caused  in  Quebec- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  You  want  reciprocity. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  not  to  have  retalia- 
tion from  this  province,  although  it  may  come 
to  that- 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  is  what  you  are  build- 
ing up  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —as  we  have  in  the  bill 
that  is  already  before  this  House.  We  are 
having  a  meeting  on  September  25  and  26  of 
intergovernmental  affairs  ministers  from  all 
the  provinces.  At  that  time  I  will  also  be 
meeting  myself  with  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  from  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these  issues 
face  to  face  with  him.  I  intend  to  do  that  at 
that  particular  time.  I  want  to  assure  members 
that  one  of  the  top  priorities  that  we  have  in 
this  government  is  to  bring  some  resolution  to 
the  real  serious  concerns  and  criticisms  that 
those  people  have  in  that  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  had  better  get  your  facts 
straight  first. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  very  concerned  when  the 
minister  says  that  the  people  of  eastern  On- 
tario want  retaliation,  because  what  they  want 
is  open  borders  both  ways.  That  has  been  the 
effort  all  along  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  push. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  he  now  indicates  that  the  govern- 
ment is  agreeable  to  the  possibility  of  a 
neutral  zone  along  the  frontier  when  effec- 
tively that  was  rejected  in  the  mid-August 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  in  Quebec. 

ilnterjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  is  it  that  tf  this  is  now 
the  position  of  this  government  Ontario  has 
not  taken  the  initiative,  in  view  of  the  very 
clear  indications  coming  from  Quebec  City 
that  they  are  interested  in  talking  about 
that  kind  of  compromise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  have  my  friend  indicate  in  very  exact  de- 
tails where  the  idea  of  a  neutral  zone  has 
been  rejected  by  this  government. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  has;  in  the  former  Minister 
of  Labour's  (B.  Stephenson)  letter. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  was  not  rejected. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  was  so. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Then  you  can't  read. 
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Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  It  has  not  been  rejected. 
I  heard  that  the  Ottawa  Citizen  had  indi- 
cated in  an  editorial  that  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  this  government.  That  was  not  so, 
that  is  not  true. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Have  you  read  that  letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  actually  not  fac- 
tual. The  neutral  zone  idea  was  generated 
within  this  government  as  one  of  the  ways 
this  matter  could  be  settled. 

Mr.  Martel:  Another  Gaza  strip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  was  after  that  was  not 
acceptable  to  any  of  the  parties  that  the 
Premier  of  this  province  wrote  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  again  and  said  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  come  to  any  agreement. 
If  there  had  been  any  chance  that  that 
neutral  zone  manner  of  settling  would  have 
been  agreeable,  we  wouldn't  have  had  to 
write  that  letter,  and  we  would  probably  be 
on  the  way  to  a  settlement.  But  we  do  not 
have  that.  I  would  just  tell  the  member  that 
that  editorial  was  not  correct  and  the  idea 
of  our  rejecting  the  neutral  zone  area  is  just 
not  factually  correct. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  have  got  it  backwards. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  kidding. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  entirely  incorrect 
that  the  idea  which  this  province  put  forward 
first  for  the  consideration  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  regarding  the  possibility  of  specific 
and  special  zones  along  the  borders  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  was  ever  rejected  by 
this  province.  It  has  not  been  rejected.  It 
was  put  forward  as  a  route  to  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  was  not  evear 
acceptable  apparently  to  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  your  letter.  This  is 
going  to  haunt  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  wrote  it. 

Hon,  B.  Stephenson:  You  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  brief  final  supple- 
mentary, if  I  might,  on  the  heavy  equipment 
matter.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  unless  we 
develop  parallel  legislation  in  Ontario  pretty 
soon  or  solve  the  problem  pretty  soon,  a 
number  of  these  heavy-equipment  operators 
will  either  be  going  bankrupt  this  fall  or 
undertaking  to  move  their  head  office  to 
Quebec  or  to  buy  all  further  equipment  in 
Quebec;  all  of  which  would  mean  quite  a 
loss  of  revenue  for  this  province  since  in 
Quebec  they  would  naturally  not  sufEer  the 
same  problem  as  on  this  side  of  the  border? 

[3:15] 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
that.  As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  one  of  our  top 
priorities  is  to  try  to  find  some  resolution  to 
this  problem  to  help  the  heavy-equipment 
people  and  others  in  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
and  the  Ottawa  Valley  area. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question;  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  This  is  very  important  to  my  area. 
I  want  an  answer  to  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere with  a  new  question. 

NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  Warner:  This  question  is  important  to 
my  area.  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Health.  Since  coroner  Dr.  Cass  stated  on 
August  12  in  reference  to  the  St.  Raphael's 
Nursing  Home  inquest  that  the  inquest 
"raised  enough  questions  about  the  nursing 
home  to  warrant  a  royal  commission  into  the 
Ontario  Health  ministry's  enforcement  of  the 
Nursing  Homes  Act  as  well  as  into  the 
general  conditions  now  existing  in  nursing 
homes,"  when  will  the  minister  begin  the 
public  inquiry  or  will  he  continue  to  ignore 
the  serious  problems  which  exist  at  many 
nursing  homes  including,  for  example, 
Madonna  Nursing  Home  and  MacLaren  House 
Nursing  Home  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
honourable  member  knows,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  will  not  acknowledge,  the  ministry 
has  never  ignored  the  problems  where  they 
exist  in  the  nursing  homes.  I  think  it's  fair  to 
say  that  the  legislation  which  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  province  over  the  last  number 
of  years,  but  particularly  since  the  1972 
amendments,  has  given  us  some  of  the  most 
up-to-date  legislation  on  nursing  homes  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  not  what  the  coroner 
thought. 

Mr.  Cooke:  But  you  don't  bother  enforcing 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  the  member  further 
knows,  we  are  presently  engaged  in  a  process 
to  update  that  even  further.  Some  time 
ago  I  released  the  proposal  for  new  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  nursing  homes.  I  have 
not  yet  received  the  member's  comments  in 
particular  detail  about  those  changes  in  the 
regulations  and  I  would  be  very  pleased  to 
have  them  and  to  have  his  input  to  that 
process. 

Mr.  Cooke:  We  gave  you  our  comments 
last  year  in  estimates. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  the  member  has 
any  particular  complaints  about  particular 
homes,  he  knows  he  can  refer  them  to  me. 
He  will  get  a  report.  He  will  get  exactly  the 
same  report  I  get  from  the  inspectors. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  last  nine  months  with 
the  introduction,  at  my  order,  of  group  in- 
spections, we  have  been  able  to  eflFect  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  most  troublesome 
of  the  homes,  a  small  nunlber  of  the  almost 
400  homes  in  the  province.  We  will  continue 
those  eflForts  to  close  down  where  necessary 
certain  homes— we  closed  two  more  this  year 
—and  in  the  others  to  effect  the  necessary 
improvements. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that 
under  the  rules  the  minister  isn't  obligated  to 
answer  my  question  and  I  take  it  he's  not 
going  to.  I  think  it's  also  fair  to  inform  the 
minister,  since  he  raised  the  matter,  that  I 
don't  see  any  point  in  commenting  on  his 
recommendations  when  he's  trying  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  want  to  ask  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

Mr.  Wam«r:  A  supplementary  to  my  origi- 
nal question:  Since  the  minister  publicly  indi- 
cated on  the  CBC  radio  program  Metro 
Morning  that  he  has  changed  his  policy  on 
government  secrecy,  may  I  now  have  the 
nursing  home  inspection  reports  for  the  last 
12-month  period  for  Madonna  Nursing  Home, 
Ottawa,  and  MacLaren  House,  Ottawa?  The 
latter  may  now  be  known  as  Centretown 
Nursing  Home.  May  I  have  those  two  inspec- 
tion reports  now?  Which  recommendations 
will  the  minister  be  agreeing  with  from  the 
coroner's  jury  verdict  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Edythe  Gramshaw  at  St.  Raphael's  Nursing 
Home  in  Toronto?  Which  recommendations 
will  the  minister  agree  with;  and  on  the  ones 
with  which  he  will  not  agree,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  are  looking  at  the 
coroner's  report.  I  think  some  comments  have 
already  gone  from  my  deputy  minister.  If  the 
member  wants  to  go  on  a  general  fishing  ex- 
pedition, I'm  not  going  to  go  along  with  him. 
If  he  has  specific  questions,  he  will  get  spe- 
cific answers.  If  the  member  is  prepared  to 
tell  me  exactly  what  it  is  he  wishes  to  know, 
I'll  be  glad  to  give  him  the  information.  That 
has  been  my  policy  all  along. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  wants  the  reports,  then. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  just  asked  three  specific 
questions. 

Mr.  Warner:  Will  you  send  me  the  insi)ec- 
tion  reports? 

POLIO  VACCINATION 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  In  view  of  the 


fact  that  polio  vaccines  have  been  distributed 
through  his  ministry  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  in  view  6i  the  fact  that  private 
physicians  in  the  riding  of  Kent-Elgin  are 
under  pressure  from  their  patients  for  the 
same  vaccines,  would  the  minister  tell  us,  if 
these  vaccines  have  not  already  gone  forward, 
when  they  will  go  forward  to  physicians  in 
my  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  triad  and  quad 
vaccines  for  those  18  years  of  age  and 
younger  are  available  to  physicians  every- 
where in  the  province,  so  if  any  physician  in 
the  member's  constituency  comes  to  him  with 
a  concern  about  the  availability  of  those,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  simply  have  him  or 
her  contact  the  medical  officer  of  health,  since 
we  are  using  the  public  health  units  as  oiu: 
points  of  distribution  for  the  vaccine. 

With  respect  to  the  adult  vaccines,  we  have 
limited  the  availability  of  that  vaccine  to  the 
county  in  which  the  outbreak  occurred  in 
July  and  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  August, 
and  to  the  seven  surroimding  counties  which 
we  established  as  a  buffer  zone.  We  intend, 
once  we  feel  that  we  have  got  those  eight 
counties  completely  covered,  to  then  expand 
out  from  that  zone  in  the  province,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  national  advisory 
committee  on  immunization,  which  met  in 
late  August,  recommended  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  to  all  governments  that  there 
not  be  a  general  program  of  immunization 
for  adults.  We  disagree  with  that  and  once 
we  have  ensured  that  we've  covered  the 
affected  county  and  the  buffer  zone  we  will 
then  move  away  from  there  to  cover  the  rest 
of  the  adult  population  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
medical  officer  for  the  aiea  of  Essex  coimty 
has  informed  me  that  there  would  be  vaccine 
enough  for  everyone  in  the  community  come 
the  first  or  second  week  in  September,  is  the 
Minister  of  Health  now  stating  that  this  is 
not  so?  If  this  is  what  he  is  stating,  could 
he  inform  the  House  exactly  when  there  will 
be  enough  vaccine  for  the  whole  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  are  working  out 
with  our  suppliers,  the  Connaught  Labora- 
tories, who  are  the  only  supphers  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  details  of  their  de- 
livery schedules  to  us.  We  are  also  being  very 
cautious  that  we  don't  jump  too  soon  in 
making  the  judgement  that  Oxford  and  the 
buffer  counties  are,  in  fact,  completely 
covered.  I  would  suspect  that  it  would  be  an- 
other three  or  four  weeks  and  the  vaccine  will 
be  available. 
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Mr.  Hennessy:  No  applause,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Conway:  Where  is  your  button? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Supplementary:  I  would  like 
to  know  why  the  polio  vaccine  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay  down  to 
the  southern  part  of  Ontario  during  the 
inoculations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  vaccine  was  pulled 
back  from  most  of  the  health  units  to  ensure 
that  we  would  not  run  short  in  the  county 
where  the  outbreak  had  occurred,  namely, 
Oxford  county,  and,  as  I've  just  explained, 
the  buflFer  counties  surrounding  it.  This  de- 
cision was  taken  on  the  advice,  not  only  of 
my  own  staff  in  the  ministry,  the  epidemi- 
ologist and  the  personal  health  staff  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  but  after  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Health 
for  Canada,  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  responsibility 
it  is  for  health  protection,  including  questions 
of  vaccine  supply  and  the  immunization  pro- 
grams, and  after  consulting  with  the  president 
and  executive  director  of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association.  The  advice  of  all  three— my  staff, 
the  staff  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  and 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association— was  to 
carry  on  a  program  of  immunization,  first  of 
all,  throughout  the  province  for  those  18  years 
of  age  and  younger  and  then  for  the  adult 
population  in  Oxford  and  the  buffer  counties. 
We  did  leave,  of  course,  with  all  of  the  health 
units,  a  sufficient  supply  to  cover  travellers 
to  and  from  the  Netherlands,  which  was  the 
third  group  and,  obviously,  a  much  smaller 
group  in  the  province. 

AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  15  months  there  have 
been  four  specific  promises  broken  by  his 
predecessors,  would  he  agree  to  speak  to  the 
chairman  of  the  resources  development  com- 
mittee to  ensTure  that  when  that  committee  is 
debating  the  question  of  Inco  emissions  those 
hearings  be  held  in  the  Sudbiury  basin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  suspect  that  question 
should  perhaps  more  appropriately  go  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  or  to  the  House  leaders.  I  can 
assure  members  that  I  and  the  ministry 
are  prepared  to  discuss  the  issue  wherever  the 
members  of  this  House  wish  to  discuss  it.  It's 
entirely  up  to  the  committee.  If  the  com- 
mittee will  summon  us,  we'll  be  there  and 
we'll  be  there  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Carried.  Consider  yourself 
summoned. 


REPORT 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administration 
of  justice  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  as  follows  and  moved  its 
adoption. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
alleged  improprieties  of  former  Solicitor 
General  George  Kerr  relating  to  Assistant 
Crown  Attorney  David  Price  be  investigated 
by  the  administration  of  justice  committee  as 
soon  as  possible  prior  to  consideration  of 
estimates. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MOTIONS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Mr.  McCaffrey 
be  chairman  of  the  select  committee  on 
healtli  care  costs  in  place  of  Mr.  Elgie. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  standing 
resources  development  committee  include  in 
its  consideration  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  the  following 
matters: 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  liquid  waste 
resulting  from  industrial  operations  through- 
out the  province;  the  abatement  program 
governing  Inco  in  Sudbury;  the  pollution 
control  measures  imiposed  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  and  the  global  phenomenon 
known  as  acidified  precipitation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SITTING  OF  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  House 
continue  to  sit  through  the  normal  dinner 
period. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  against  the  motion. 

Interjections. 

An  Hon.  member:  Nationalize  iti 

Mr.  Martel:  I  haven't  decided  to  nationalize; 
the  government  of  Ontario  has  already  done 
that. 

We  have  made  a  lot  of  agreements  today  to 
make  this  possible.  There  has  been  all  kinds 
of  flexibility  expressed  and  give  and  take  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  to  in  fact  allow  the 
government  to  bring  that  particular  motion  to 
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expedite  getting  the  workers  back  to  work. 
We  went  along  with  that  willingly. 

We  have  a  position  to  present  with  respect 
to  that  bill.  We  want  to  do  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion  following  the  usual  procedures  of  the 
House.  We  have  no  intention  of  filibustering, 
but  we  find  it  oflFensive,  after  making  all  of 
these  agreements,  that  the  government  would 
then  push  ahead  right  through  the  supper 
hour. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  Those  of  us  who  were  here  in 
1974  for  a  similar  debate  well  recall  that  in 
fact  it  took  three  and  a  half  days,  I  believe, 
after  the  legislation  was  completed  to  get  the 
workers  back  to  work  in  totality. 

We  are  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
goverimient  and  try  to  get  this  bill  through. 
We  just  find  that  this  type  of  procedure, 
which  totally  destroys  all  the  rules  of  the 
House,  is  simply  irresponsible.  If  you  are 
going  to  push  it  through,  we  think  it  can 
get  done  and  if  it  gets  done  tonight,  and 
there  is  some  hope  it  will,  that  is  fine. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  are  prepared  to  accom- 
modate. Let  me  say  to  the  Premier  we  are 
prepared  to  come  back  tomorrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock  if  need  be  to  ensure  that  that  gets 
done. 

There  is  no  filibuster.  We  just  think  that 
the  manner  in  which  that  is  being  conducted 
is  simply  using  a  sledgehammer  to  drive  home 
a  compulsory  arbitration  bill  and  we  find  it 
a  bit  offensive.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
Premier  all  it  does  is  create  short  tempers 
vidth  that  sort  of  environment  that  we  have 
to  Work  under. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  would  just  like  to  proceed 
apace  and  see  if  we  can  get  it  done  in  the 
time  allocated  under  the  usual  hours  of 
sitting  and  be  prepared  to  come  back  at  10 
tomorrow  and  continue. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  will  he  no  deliberate 
filibuster  on  this  side  of  the  House  but  we 
will  move  ova  position  in  a  succinct  and 
orderly  fashion. 

Interjections. 

[3.30] 

Mr.  Martel:  If  it  takes  a  little  longer— we 
would  hope  it  wouldn't— but  we  juist  think— 
it's  that  imperative.  We're  tampering  with  one 
of  the  keystones  of  industrial  labour  relations 
in  this  province— the  right  to  free  collective 
bargaining.  My  friends  over  there,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  the  friends  of  labour,  are  so  anxious 


to  get  this  bill  through  that,  as  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  said,  "We've  got  to  break 
this  strike."  Well,  that  ain't  what  we're  here 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  House  leader  and 
I  ask  the  Premier  to  do  it  in  a  more  orderly 
fashion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  completely 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  House 
leader  for  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  his 
exposition  of  the  position  his  party  is  going 
to  take  and  that  he  wishes  the  members  of 
his  party  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
this. 

The  concern  I  have,  as  the  head  of  govern- 
ment, along  with  aU  members  of  this  House, 
is  to  reconcile  that  concern  with  the  concern 
being  felt  by  thousands  of  people  who  at  this 
precise  moment  do  not  have  a  service  avail- 
able to  them  that  I  feel  is  the  obligation  of 
members  of  this  House  to  resolve. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  with  the  House 
leader  of  that  party  the  principles  of  com- 
pulsory back-to-work  legislation.  None  of  us 
likes  it. 

Mr.  Genua:  Sure  you  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
may  say  we  do;  but  that  is  juist  not  factually 
correct.  No  one  would  have  been  more  pleas- 
ed to  have  had  this  matter  resolved  than 
myself. 

But  what  I  have  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing is  that  all  of  us  have  made  sacrifices  in 
terms  of  the  6  to  8  o'clock  hour.  I  can  assure 
the  honourable  member  he  has  many  times. 
So  has  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  past 
four  or  five  days  on  two  or  three  issues.  The 
Premier  has  also  missed^perhaps,  very  wisely 
so— supper  hours  and  even  more  hours  than 
that  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  certain  issues.  I 
don't  think  the  issue  itself  is  going  to  be 
prejudiced  by  this  House  continuing  to  dis- 
cuss this  in  an  orderly  fashion  over  the  supper 
hour.  That's  why  I  suggest  we  move  ahead. 

If  I  honestly  thought  the  House  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  didn't  have  his 
arguments  already  well  in  hand,  if  I  felt  he 
needed  time,  or  the  members  opposite  did  to 
further  assess  the  actual  wording  of  the  bill, 
this  I  could  imderstand.  But  the  members 
opposite  know  what  they're  going  to  say.  They 
will  be  cogent  arguments.  They  will  be  rele- 
vant arguments.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  needs 
two  hours  at  the  supper  time  to  further  de- 
velop what  is  to  be  said. 

I'm  not  minimizing  for  a  moment  the  im- 
portance the  New  Democratic  Party  places 
on  this  issue— an  importance  we  do  too.  It's 
something  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House 
would  rather  not  b©  doing.  But  we're  here  to 
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accomplish  something.  I  think  it  would  not 
be  credible  in  terms  of  those  people  who  per- 
haps do  not  have  the  understanding  of  this 
House  to  feel  that  the  legislators  of  this  prov- 
ince, with  a  vital  issue  of  this  kind,  whether 
we  agree  on  it  or  not,  feel  we  have  to  have 
two  hours  at  supper  to  conduct  the  orderly 
a£Fairs  of  this  House. 

I  honestly  say  to  the  House  leader  that  I 
can  imderstand  it;  but  I  really  think  that  in 
the  interests  of  those  people  who  watch  the 
proceedings  in  this  House  we  should  on  this 
occasion  sit  through  the  supper  hour  and 
move  ahead  as  best  we  can  with  the  orderly 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  en- 
dorse what  the  Premier  has  just  said.  This 
may  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  Legislature 
as  the  great  dinner  debate. 

I  find  that  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  some  obstructionist  tactics,  divi- 
sions on  first  readings  and  any  other  type  of 
time-wasting  device,  I'm  very  disappointed  in 
the  members  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Let  me  just  say  one  thing  about  this  supper 
debate.  There  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  Toronto  who  won't  be  getting  home 
for  supper  tonight  because  of  this  strike. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  reduces  this  dis- 
cussion to  the  childish  level  that  only  he  has 
the  competence  to  deal  with,  let  us,  during 
the  coiurse  of  the  6  to  8  p.m.  usual  supper 
adjournment,  keep  a  little  record  of  just  who 
happens  to  be  filling  the  seats  in  the  House. 
Let's  keep  a  record  of  just  who  out  of  that 
great  sense  of  emergency  and  crisis  will  be 
in  their  seats  listening  to  the  debate. 

If  by  these  remarks  I  can  compel  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  both  from  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  and  across  the  province,  and  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  be  in  this 
House,  then  we  will  certainly,  through  the 
remarks  of  the  House  leader  of  this  party, 
have  accomphshed  a  great  deal.  By  the  way, 
it  might  be  very  interesting  if  all  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  found  themselves  in 
their  seats  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 

It  might  also  be  useful  if  we  eliminated 
from  the  debate  the  crocodile  tears  of  sor- 
row that  are  streaming  down  the  face  of  the 
leader  of  the  government  and  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  when  they  express  their  concern 
about  the  destruction  of  a  right  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 
The  motion  is  that  the  House  continue  to 
sit  through  the  normal  dinner  period. 
AH  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 


All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay**. 
In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

QUEBEC  POLICY  ON 
CONSTRUCTION  HIRING 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege  arising  out  of  the  question  period: 
The  former  Minister  of  Labour  made  a  state- 
ment which  I  am  afraid  is  contradicted  by  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  Honourable 
Pierre  Marc  Johnson,  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  on  August  16,  1978. 
I  should  just  like  to  read  one  paragraph  of 
that  letter  into  the  record.  It  says,  and  I 
quote: 

"As  to  the  free  zone  concept  I  might  add 
that  it  would  not  ai>pear  to  me  that  Ontario's 
concurrence  would  be  required  for  you  to 
extend  unrestricted  working  privileges  to  On- 
tario construction  workers  along  our  bound- 
ary"—that  means  Quebec's  boundary.  "How- 
ever," she  said,  "I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  support  any 
solution  which  restricted  such  rights  to  any 
limited  geographic  areas  along  the  boundary, 
nor  could  I  agree  that  any  such  solution  be 
conditional  on  legislated  guarantees  by  the 
province  of  Ontario." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  clearly  in  contradictiosi 
to  what  she  has  since  said. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  respond,  I  would  hope  that  the  honour- 
able leader  of  the  third  party  would  read 
what  I  wrote  with  care.  We  did  not  reject 
the  proposal  which  we  had  made  in  the  first 
place— to  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  his  response  to  me  of  a  few  days 
earlier,  as  a  result  of  a  telephone  call  which 
I  made  to  him  in  order  to  try  to  get  the  dis- 
cussion back  on  the  road,  did  mention  nothing 
about  any  potential  zone  along  the  borders  of 
the  province.  I  was  concerned  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  these  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  one  route  that  we  could  pm-sue. 
But  I  wanted  to  make  him  aware  of  our 
specific  concerns  about  narrow  geographic 
borders. 

I  felt  it  was  entirely  correct  to  suggest  to 
tlie  Minister  of  Labour  for  the  province  of 
Quebec  that  indeed  that  province  could  ex- 
tend the  border  of  Quebec  to  include  workers 
along  the  Ontario  border  without  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  This 
is  something  he  obviously  had  not  considered 
before.  But  I  certainly  did  want  him  to  know 
that  this  province  was  not  in  any  position. 
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nor  did  we  feel  it  was  necessary,  to  guarantee 
employment  to  Quebec  construction  workers 
when  the  record  shows  that  over  the  last  10 
years,  for  every  one  construction  worker  from 
the  province  of  Ontario  working  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  there  have  been  at  least  five 
from  Quebec  working  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  If  that  isn't  a  guarantee,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

TORONTO  TRANSIT  COMMISSION 
LABOUR  DISPUTES  SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moved  first  reading  of  BiU 
141,  An  Act  respecting  Labour  Disputes  be- 
tween the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  and 
Division  113,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union, 
Lodge  235,  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers,  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local 
No.  2. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  first 
reading  of  the  bill  will  please  say  "aye." 

AH  those  ojyposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  since  a  division  is  being  requested 
on  first  reading,  can  we  not  simply  vote  on 
division  without  necessarily  calling  in  the 
members  at  this  time?  Let  diem  be  on  record 
without  delaying  the  procedings. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  out  of 
order. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  can  agree  to  a  limit,  of 
course. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  first 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  approved  on 
the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 

Ashe 

Auld 

Baetz 

Belanger 

Bennett 

Bemier 

Birch 

Bolan 

Bradley 

Breithaupt 

Brunelle 

Campbell 


Breaugh 

Bryden 

Cassidy 

Charlton 

Cooke 

Davidson,  M. 

Davison,  M.  N. 

Deans 

di  Santo 

Foulds 

Germa 

Gigantes 


Ayes 

Conway 

Cimningham 

Cureatz 

Davis 

Drea 

Eakins 

Eaton 

Elgie 

Epp 

Gregory 

Grossman 

Haggerty 

Hall 

Handleman 

Havrot 

Henderson 

Hennessy 

Hodgson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kerrio 

Lane 

Leluk 

Maeck 

Mancini 

McCaJBFrey 

McCague 

McEwen 

McGuigan 

McKessock 

McMurtry 

Miller,  F.  S. 

MiUer,  G.  I. 

Newman,  B. 

Newman,  W. 

Nixon 

Norton 

Parrott 

Peterson 

Pope 

Reed,  J. 

Rhodes 

Riddell 

Rollins 

Rowe 

Roy 

Ruston 

Sargent 

Scrivener 

Smith,  S. 

Stephenson 

Sterling 

Stong 

Sweeney 

Taylor,  G. 

Taylor,  J.  A. 

Timbrell 

Turner 

Van  Home 

Villeneuve 


Nays 

Grande 

Laughren 

Lawlor 

MacDonald 

Mackenzie 

Makarchuk 

Martel 

McClellan 

Philip 

Renwick 

Swart 

Warner 

Young 

Ziemba-26. 
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Ayes 

Walker 

Welch 

Williams 

Wiseman 

Worton 

Yakabuski-78. 

Ayes  78;  nays  26. 
[4:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
standing  orders,  may  we  have  the  consent  of 
the  House  now  to  call  second  reading  of  Bill 
141? 

Agreed. 

TORONTO  TRANSIT  COMMISSION 
LABOUR  DISPUTES  SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  141,  An  Act  respecting  Labour  Disputes 
between  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  and 
Division  113,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union, 
Lodge  235,  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local 
No.  2. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  be 
relatively  brief  since  I  think  the  important 
work  that  is  before  us  is  perfecdy  obvious. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  move  as  swiftly  as 
possible  to  end  the  Toronto  Transit  Conmiis- 
sion  strike  which  is  presently  in  eflFect. 

My  feeling  about  the  situation  is  that  we 
are  taking  a  very  important  step  by  inter- 
vening so  soon.  I  beheve  that  the  implica- 
tions of  this  quick  intervention,  which  inter- 
vention I  certainly  applaud  and  I  am  happy 
to  participate  in,  will  be  felt  some  years  down 
the  road  and  will  also  be  felt  in  the  other 
services  in  the  public  sector  which  will  be 
negotiating  contracts  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

il  also  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
recognize  that  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
government  to  step  into  a  strike  early  in  a 
sense  changes  the  rules  for  pubHc  sector  bar- 
gaining in  a  way  which  in  my  view  is  healthy, 
and  in  the  view  I  guess  of  otiiers  is  unhealthy. 
But  it  does  change  the  rules  and  we  do  have 
to  recognize  that  in  intervening  early  we  are 
creating  a  certain  atmosphere  in  future  nego- 
tiations within  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  intervening  at  all  you  are 
creating  an  atmosphere— a  bad  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Ealdns:  Go  back  to  fighting  fires.  Come 
on. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  think,  frankly,  it  is  a  useful 
intervention  and  that  the  implications  of  this 


early  intervention  can  be  very  helpful,  pro- 
vided we  learn  the  proper  lesson  from  it. 

First  of  all,  let  us  deal  with  the  strike  it- 
self. Why  has  it  been  necessary  to  intervene? 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  process  of 
collective  bargaining  did  not  produce  a  solu- 
tion although  I  may  say  the  two  sides  appear 
to  have  been  rather  close  to  each  other  at  the 
end.  In  fact,  depending  on  how  one  looks  at 
the  figures  and  what  expectations  one  might 
have  about  inflation,  arguments  can  be  made 
that  as  much  money  could  have  been  obtained 
or  paid  out,  depending  on  how  you  look  at 
it,  under  one  side's  suggestions  or  formula  as 
on  the  other  side's,  but  with  different  implica- 
tions for  future  years. 

I  don't  want  to  go  into  those  details— that 
is  not  our  job— but  the  fact  is  the  two  sides 
were  rather  close  together,  looking  at  this 
matter  from  an  historical  perspective.  I  feel 
that  to  let  a  strike  continue,  to  let  it  go  on 
day  after  day  when  there  is  really  little  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  so  doing,  is  surely  not 
a  very  reasonable  way  for  the  Legislature  to 
behave. 

I  point  out  to  the  House  that  it  is  not 
just  an  inconvenience  and  a  waste  of  energy 
and  so  on  to  be  tied  up  in  traffic  and  all 
that.  That  is  difficult,  but  it  is  also  a  strain 
on  the  economy  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
can  ill  afford  such  strain. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  the  way  with  all 
strikes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  More  important  than  that, 
and  one  doesn't  wish  to  be  melodramatic 
or  in  any  way  exaggerate  these  matters,  but 
it  can  be  a  matter  of  hfe  and  death.  Emerg- 
ency vehicles  do  have  to  make  their  way 
through  this  tangled  web  of  traffic  that  we 
see. 

We  do  have  elderly  persons  who  need  to 
obtain  help  from  time  to  time.  We  have  the 
sick,  the  infirm,  the  handicapped,  who  de- 
pend upon  the  public  transit  and  who  also 
depend  upon  otiier  forms  of  transit  being 
able  to  move  swfftly  through  the  streets  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  find  it 
necessary  now  to  walk  long  distances  in  order 
to  get  to  their  commuter  train,  whereas 
their  previous  habit  was  to  take  the  subway. 
In  many  instances,  these  are  people  who 
may  not  be  in  shape  for  that  kind  of  walking. 
Although  we  may  say  they  should  be,  in 
many  instances  they  are  not,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  a  number  of  serious  ill- 
nesses and  serious  incidents  occur  during  the 
course  of  any  transit  strike  in  a  metropohtan 
centre  of  this  kind. 
Interjections. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  feel  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognize  that  we  have 
designed  the  city  of  Toronto— and  this  gov- 
ernment has  played  some  role  in  that,  not 
always  totally  constructive,  but  some  role— 
to  be  more  dependent  upon  public  transit 
and  less  dependent  upon  the  automobile.  We 
have  not  permitted  expressways  to  criss- 
cross the  city,  we  have  not  permitted  the 
widening  of  certain  roads,  because  we  have 
specifically  wanted  Toronto  to  be  more  ori- 
ented towards  public  transit. 

And  that  has  happened.  In  fact,  the  people 
of  Toronto  are  right  now  far  more  depend- 
ent on  public  transit  than  those  in  many 
other  centres.  Unlike  Los  Angeles,  where 
you  have  expressways  criss-crossing  the  en- 
tire city  and  where  perhaps  a  public  transit 
strike  might  be  a  little  less  noticeable,  in 
this  city  and  in  this  metropohtan  area  a 
public   transit  strike  is  extremely  important. 

It's  also  extremely  important  for  many  of 
my  own  constituents  in  Hamilton  who  come 
to  work  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  use  the 
facilities  of  Gray  Coach  to  do  so.  As  the 
members  know,  GO  services  from  that  part  of 
Ontario  are  operated  by  Gray  Coach  and, 
consequently,  are  aflFected  by  this  strike. 

It  is  obvious  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  very  seriously  the  whole  question  of 
strikes  in  the  essential  public  services.  The 
definition  of  what  is  an  essential  public 
service  is  something  that  will  have  to  occupy 
this  House,  either  now  or  in  the  near 
futmre. 

It's  evident  that  what  may  have  been  an 
essential  service  at  one  time  nowadays  re- 
quires redefinition.  There  are  some  services 
that  may  not  have  been  essential  in  the  old 
days  which  have  become  essential  because 
of  the  way  we  have  constructed  our  com- 
plex and  difiicult-to-manage  society. 

(Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  seems  very  clear  to  me 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  certain 
ways  of  proceeding  in  the  public  sector  dif- 
ferent from  the  private  sector.  It  is  clear 
that  in  the  private  sector  a  strike  will  have 
a  certain  economic  consequence  for  manage- 
ment and  for  the  worker.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  might  be  expected  that  to  permit 
a  strike  to  be  prolonged  will  allow  the  na- 
tural and  expected  economic  effects  to  occur 
and  will  allow,  in  some  way,  a  natural  eco- 
nomic resolution  to  occur.  Although  even  in 
the  private  sector  we  frequently  find,  and  I'm 
sure  most  people  would  agree,  that  strikes  can 
be  paralysing  in  one-industry  towns,  of  course 
they're  always  a  source  of  tremendous  social 
and  economic  problems  to  both  working  peo- 


ple and  the  economy  and  management  when- 
ever they  occur. 

The  record  of  strikes  in  this  country  over 
the  last  decade  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons,  although  perhaps 
only  a  small  reason,  but  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  rather  poor  international  performance, 
economically  speaking. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  in  the  public  sector  you 
don't  have  that  particular  kind  of  economic 
weapon  that  can  be  exercised  against  manage- 
ment. You  have  instead,  simply,  the  public 
held  as  hostage.  Consequently,  there  has  to 
be  some  better  way  of  going  about  bargain- 
ing in  the  public  sector  than  what  we  have 
seen  up  to  now. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  feel  that  in  fact  this  day  is 
not  the  time  to  consider  in  great  detail  all 
the  implications  of  public  sector  bargaining 
in  Ontario.  But  I  do  hope  there  will  be  an 
opportunity,  and  perhaps  the  Premier  or  the 
Minister  of  Labour  might  consider  this,  for 
us  to  debate  this  very  important  matter,  be- 
coming steadily  more  important. 

Today,  I  think  the  objective  that  most 
reasonable  persons  would  keep  in  mind  as 
the  prime  objective  would  be  to  move  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  end  the  strike  and 
not  to  stand  here  Ifatening  to  our  mellow 
tones  and  our  brilliant  political  philosophies, 
but  to  make  a  reasonably  brief  statement— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —and  to  move  on  with  the 
matter  at  hand,  which  is  surely  what  we  all 
want  to  do.  I  recognize  that  the  matter  of 
having  one's  dinner  seems  to  take  a  higher 
priority  for  members  of  the  NDP  than  the 
settling  of  this  strike.  Fortunately,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  ofiicial  opposition  both  feel 
somewhat  differently  about  these  matters. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to 
you  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  different 
method  of  settling  disputes  of  this  kind.  I 
would  bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  which 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  which  he  had  already  been 
dealing  with,  and  that  is  the  technique  of 
final  offer  selection. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  in  my  dis- 
cussions with  the  press  and  in  talking  to 
various  citizens  that  there  is  really  not  very 
much  understood  about  that  particular 
method.  It  is  still  a  little-understood  method 
of  setthng  labour  disputes  but  I  think  it  is 
a  very  important  method  for  us  to  look  very 
seriously    at,    particularly   for   public   sector 
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bargaining,  although  it  need  not  be  restricted 
to  that. 

I  realize  that  there  already  exists  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  it.  In  fact,  I  believe  in  the 
community  college  dispute  it  is  already  being 
used  but,  generally  speaking,  as  pointed  out 
quite  correctly  by  the  minister,  it  is  a  volun- 
tary matter.  I  am  suggesting  that  it  become 
a  regular  way  of  proceeding. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Let  me  explain.  Here  I 
want  to  come  to  the  point  I  made  earlier- 
Mr.   Foulds:    Make  it  clear  that  it  is  an 
arbitration  proceeding. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —that  by  the  movement  into 
this  dispute  so  early  we  are  signalling  to  a 
good  many  public  sector  bargainers  that  we 
will  be  moving  early  on  future  disputes.  If 
they  anticipate  that  their  dispute  is  going  to 
end  up  with  the  conventional  form  of  arbi- 
tration, the  natural  response  will  be  for  both 
parties  to  present  rather  extreme  views, 
figuring  that  ultimately  the  strike  will  (a)  be 
stopped  early  and  (b)  be  sent  to  conventional 
arbitration. 

As  long  as  people  begin  to  believe  that  their 
strikes  are  likely  to  be  done  with  impunity 
inasmuch  as  they  will  be  stopped  early  and, 
secondly,  they  will  be  ended  by  conventional 
arbitration,  the  natural  response  will  be  for 
the  two  sides  to  present  their  point  of  view 
in  extreme  form.  If  they  figure  that  arbitrators 
tend  to  choose  somewhere  in  the  middle, 
people  will  naturally  be  reluctant  to  yield 
ground  from  their  position  before  the  arbi- 
trator actually  finds  his  middle  ground.  Each 
side  will  conserve  to  itself  as  much  ground 
as  possible,  figmring  that  the  arbitrator  is 
likely  to  pick  something  in  between. 

That  is  the  problem  we  have  with  the 
conventional  form  of  arbitration.  When  you 
signal  to  the  workers  that  you  are  going  to 
send  them  back  to  work  early- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  If  you  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  then  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —you  tell  them  they  can 
strike  with  some  impunity.  When  you  signal 
the  solution  will  be  regular  arbitration,  you 
also  signal  to  both  sides  to  hold  back  their 
best  offers  until  much  later  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  are  you  filibustering  on 
this  bill? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If,  however,  they  know  at 
the  beginning  that  they  are  both  going  to 
have  eventually  to  put  forward  their  best 
final  offer  and  that  a  selector  will  have  to 
choose  one  or  the  other,  both  sides  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  reasonable  from  the  very 
start  and  to  present  offers  which  are  much 
more  reasonable  because  ultimately  if  they 


eventually  produce  as  their  final  offer  an  un- 
reasonable one,  at  that  point  they  risk  losing 
everything.  So  both  sides  are  likely  to  be 
far  more  reasonable  in  their  bargaining  pro- 
cess and  very  likely  to  head  off  strikes  be- 
fore they  occur. 

I  believe  the  government  should  make  a 
strong  statement  that  it  intends  to  use  final 
offer  selection  in  future  public  sector  disputes 
so  as  to  encourage  a  much  more  reasonable 
and  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  both 
management  and  labour  from  the  very  start 
in  their  bargaining  procedure.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  real  step  forward  in  Ontario  and 
would  set  the  pace  for  Canada  which  un- 
doubtedly would  follow  our  lead  in  this 
regard.  I  would  like  to  see  a  strong  state- 
ment made  at  this  time. 
[4:15] 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  which 
I  could  put  to  this  act  but  it  is  obvious  from 
what  the  minister  has  said  and  from  the  con- 
tinual barrage  of  interjections  on  the  part  of 
the  rather  embarrassed  people  in  the  soon-to- 
disappear  third  party  that  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  members  of  the  increasingly 
irrelevant  New  Democratic  Party  will  vote 
for  any  amendment  to  bring  in  final  offer 
selection  in  this  case.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  would  be  a  form  of— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Give  me  a  drink  somebody. 
They're  just  a  bunch  of  idiots. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  Does 
that  complete  the  remarks  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No,  I  feel  I  would  like  to 
continue  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  Although 
I  would  hke  to  be  favoured  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  you  might  hear  my  remarks,  that 
perhaps  is  not  as  important  as  the  possibility 
that  I  might  hear  my  remarks,  which  has 
been  quite  impossible  up  to  now  with  the 
constant  barracking  from  the  benches  of  the 
NDP.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  order,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  with  such  disorderly  people, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  have  to  suffer  listening  to 
yourseff. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments prepared,  but  since  it  is  obvious  that 
these  amendments  would,  in  fact,  fail  to 
carry  then  it  would  serve  no  purpose  for  me 
to  bring  these  forward  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  would  only  delay  matters. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:   I  realize  they  haven't  had 
their  supper,  but  it's  only  4:15.  Perhaps  the 
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cackling  and  the  sounds  I  hear  from  the  left 
are  just  their  stomachs  rumbling  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  supper  hour.  I'm  not  sure. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  No,  that  would  be 
gurghng. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  When  we  start  to  chew  you 
up,  you  will  feel  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  As  I  have  attempted  to  say 
bdfore  being  interrupted  so  many  times,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  it  would  serve  no  purpose  but 
to  delay  matters,  I  will  not  put  these  amend- 
ments forward.  I  would  suggest  to  the  govern- 
ment that  it  make  a  very  clear  statement  that, 
in  fact,  final  ofiFer  selection  will  be  the  way 
to  conduct  public  sector  bargaining  for  the 
next  year  or  so,  so  that  people  wiU  be  pre- 
pared for  that  and  will  bargain  with  that  in 
mind. 

There  is  another  proiblem  and  it's  touched 
on  by  the  minister.  There  are  very  few  people 
in  the  labour  movement  today  who  fully 
understand  final  offer  selection,  as  I  said 
earlier. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There  may  be  reason  to 
dispute  my  statement,  but  since  my  statement 
comes  from  an  interview  I  had  this  morning 
with  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  and  that  is  the  point  of  view 
he  expressed  to  me,  I  felt  I  could  share  it 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  don't  you  get  back  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill? 

'Mr.  S.  Smith:  Among  the  rank  and  file,  it 
may  be,  as  the  minister  pointed  out— and  ithis 
is  something  we've  certainly  considered  £md 
I  discussed  with  the  president  of  the  union 
today— among  the  rank  and  file  it  may  well 
be  that  since  they  do  not  yet  have  much 
experience  with  the  final  oflFer  selection  pro- 
cess, it  is  conceivable  that  there  would  be 
an  instance  where  if  the  selector  were  to 
choose  the  management-package  final  oflFer  as 
opposed  to  the  labour-union-package  final 
offer,  it  would  be  taken  not  as  a  form  of  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  but  as  an  outright 
defeat.  Under  those  circumstances,  which 
would  indicate  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
procedure,  it  could  in  fact  lead  to  some  diflS- 
culty. 

'Nonetheless,  I  think  this  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate case  because  the  two  sides  are  al- 
ready so  close  together,  and  in  fact  evidence 
can  be  presented  that  more  money,  as  I  say, 
would  change  hands  in  some  ways  under  the 
TTC  formula  than  under  the  labour  union 
formula.  But  given  the  fact  that  the  two  sides 


are  so  close  together,  the  fact  is  that  this 
would  be  a  good  case  for  final  offer  selection. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  and  given  the  lack  of 
support  at  this  time,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
we  should  use  this  technique  in  the  future 
and  I  hope  the  government  will  seriously 
consider  that. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  feel  that  in  summary  the 
situation  with  the  Toronto  Transit  Commis- 
sion strike  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  has  in- 
convenienced and,  as  I  say,  even  endangered 
many  people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is 
harming  the  economy.  The  Premier  is  to  be 
commended  for  moving  swiftly  in  this  matter 
after  making  quite  an  effort  to  bring  the  two 
sides  together.  I  feel  that  he  has  done  what  I, 
in  his  place,  would  have  done  as  well.  There- 
fore, I  can  only  support  that. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  can  bring  my  re- 
marks to  a  close  by  promising  the  sujyport  to 
move  this  matter  through  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  We  are  prepared  to  sit  here  to  what- 
ever hour  is  required  in  order  to  get  the  mat- 
ter dealt  with  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
government  certainly  has  our  support  in  this 
way. 

We  may,  at  some  future  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion, have  some  comments  as  various 
amendments  are  brought  forward.  We  may 
haye  certain  comments,  as  I  say,  on  possible 
amendments  of  our  own.  But  at  this  point  I 
feel  that  there  would  be  no  point  to  bringing 
forward  the  original  amendments  that  I  spoke 
on  earlier  regarding  final  offer  selection. 
Therefore,  I  will  conclude  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Before  recognizing 
the  next  speaker  I  would  just  like  to  inform 
the  members  that  for  their  pleasure  and  for 
their  comfort  the  dining  room  will  be  open 
at  5:30  p.m. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  members 
of  the  other  two  parties  actually  stay  here 
during  the  dinner  horn-,  as  they  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  do,  the  deficit  of  that  dining 
room  is  going  to  be  more  in  a  day  than  it 
is  normally  in  a  month. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  begin,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  talking  to  this  bill,  by  expressing  concern 
for  all  the  people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
who  have  been  affected  by  the  transit  dispute 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  city  since 
Monday.  The  people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
have  been  having  serious  difficulties  in  getting 
to  work,  and  we  understand  that  they  have 
been  inconvenienced  substantially  because  of 
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the  dispute— the  people  who  use  Gray  Coach 
lines  even  more. 

But  I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  destruction  of  a  fundamental  freedom 
in  our  society,  the  freedom  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, in  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
participate  with  the  bill  which  has  been 
placed  before  the  Legislature  today.  When 
the  disruption  which  exists  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  been  created  in  a  labour  dispute 
over  a  diflFerence  of  only  12  cents  an  hour, 
which  was  the  difference  that  existed  in  the 
negotiations  over  the  weekend,  we  believe 
that  this  strike  should  not  have  had  to  occur. 
We  believe  that  if  the  TTC  had  been  made 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  through  the  course  of 
the  weekend,  this  strike  would  not  have  oc- 
curred, and  we  would  have  a  settlement 
today,  and  the  Legislatiwe  would  not  have 
had  to  be  brought  back. 

What  we  can  see  though  is  that  from 
February  on  this  dispute  has  been  provoked 
—this  strike  has  been  provoked  deliberately 
by  the  TTC  management,  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  set  themselves  a  limit  to  which 
they  would  bargain,  and  no  more,  and  they 
did  not  agree  to  bargain  in  good  faith  and 
they  were  not  made  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
by  the  new  Minister  of  Labour,  by  the  Pre- 
mier, with  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  or  anybody  else  who  has  an 
involvement  at  the  provincial  level. 

There  are  some  very  basic  issues  which  are 
before  this  Legislature  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  they  go  beyond  the  short-term  problems 
which  we  recognize  the  people  are  suffering 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  today.  The  issue  is 
whether  you  make  collective  bargaining  work 
in  this  province,  or  whether  you  substitute 
some  other  system  of  settlements  that  are 
dictated  by  management,  of  settlements  that 
are  dictated  by  arbitrators,  or  of  settlements 
that  are  dictated  by  this  Legislature  itself. 

I  cannot  believe,  after  all  of  the  efforts 
that  so  many  people  with  so  much  goodwill 
have  tried  to  make  to  find  alternatives  to  the 
system  of  collective  bargaining,  that  somehow 
within,  was  it  18  hours  of  the  beginning  of 
the  dispute  on  Monday  of  this  week  that  the 
Premier  and  the  new  Minister  of  Labour 
could  suddenly  have  stumbled  on  a  better 
way  than  the  collective  bargaining  system. 

This  dispute  is  also  over  the  question  of 
whpt's  going  to  happen  to  public  sector 
workers  after  the  Anti-Inflation  Board  controls 
have  been  lifted  from  upon  them.  This  is  the 
first  major  dispute  in  the  public  sector  since 
the  AIB  controls  have  been  lifted.  It  is  also 
the  first  major  dispute  to  come  before  us  with 
the  climate  which  the  government  is  imposing 
because  of  its  withdrawal  of  reasonable  pro- 


vincial support  for  municipal  governments. 
The  government,  in  other  words,  is  almost 
at  the  bargaining  table  itself  only  it  has  re- 
fused to  see  that  as  a  responsibihty  and  it 
has  been  trying  to  pass  the  buck  either  to 
the  TTC  or,  in  this  case,  to  the  workers 
themselves. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  workers  are  being 
made  the  victims  of  policies  that  have  been 
drafted  in  the  office  of  the  Premier  of  this 
province  which  were  to  have  an  almost 
inevitable  result;  the  strike  that  has  actually 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  pohcy? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  it  comes  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  recall  what  the 
transit  workers  have  had  to  go  through.  In 
1974  and  1975  they  had  a  legislated  settle- 
ment; they  were  ordered  back  to  work.  In 
1976  and  1977,  they  were  controlled  by 
wage  controls  imposed  by  Ottawa.  In  1978, 
tliey  are  to  be  legislated  back  to  work  again. 
The  pattern  which  this  government,  supported 
by  its  friends  in  the  Liberal  Party,  appears 
to  have  undertaken  is  that  every  time  transit 
workers  come  to  the  bargaining  table,  they 
will  in  future  know  tliat  if  they  don't  watch 
out  they're  going  to  wind  up  back  here  in 
the  Legislature  or  in  the  House  of  Commons 
up  in  Ottawa.  The  results  are  being  felt  by 
every  streetcar  operator  and  bus  driver  and 
maintenance  worker  here  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Ain't  that  too  bad?  How 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  people? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Back  in  1976-77,  the  cost  of 
living  went  up  by  8.4  per  cent;  transit 
workers  had  to  eat  inflation  and  take  an  eight 
per  cent  settlement.  In  1977-78,  the  cost  of 
living  went  up  by  9.8  per  cent,  and  transit 
workers  had  to  eat  inflation  with  a  six  per 
cent  settlement,  which  meant  a  drop  in  their 
real  standard  of  living  of  3.8  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  what  the  government  has  de- 
cided is  that  certain  groups  of  workers, 
notably  public  sector  workers,  are  going  to 
carry  the  burden  of  its  anti-inflation  policy 
in  a  maimer  which  we  find  to  be  inequitable, 
unfair  and  destructive  of  normal  collective 
bargaining  relationships  which  we  believe 
should  exist  as  much  in  the  public  sector  as 
in  the  private  sector. 

My  colleagues  will  go  into  the  details  of 
the  bargaining  that  has  gone  on  since  early 
spring  and  which  reached  an  intense  pitch 
over  the  course  of  the  last  month.  The 
essence  of  the  bargaining  that  has  taken 
place,  however,  is  that  it  has  all  been  one- 
sided. Back  in  February,  the  TTC  announced 
publicly  what  it  intended  to  offer  in  terms 
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of  a  settlement  to  the  transit  workers — six 
per  cent  or  $6.9  million.  The  six  per  cent 
that  they  laid  on  the  table  then  is  exactly 
the  same  settlement  that  they  have  ofiEered 
today.  They  have  budgeted  by  not  one  iota 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  over  a  period 
of  conciliation,  of  mediation — 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Is  that  bargaining? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — of  intervention  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  of  intervention  by  the 
Premier  himself. 

I  haven't  heard  any  criticisms  by  those 
gentlemen  of  the  bad  faith  bargaining  which 
that  represents  on  behalf  of  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission.  I  think  we  should  have 
heard  that  if  the  government  genuinely 
wanted  to  take  a  neutral  role  between  man- 
agement and  labour  in  labour  relations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

On  the  other  side,  though,  you  have  the 
unions.  They  entered  with  a  10  per  cent 
wage  demand.  It  was  a  reasonable  wage 
demand  for  openers.  Over  the  period  of  time 
of  the  negotiations  over  money,  they  have 
gradually  moved  down  to  the  point  where 
their  total  demand — not  just  their  demands 
for  wages — but  their  total  demand  amounts 
to  7.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Plus  indexing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  company  began  at  six 
per  cent  and  stayed  at  six  per  cent  for  six 
months;  the  union  began  at  10  per  cent  and 
came  down  to  7.3  per  cent  over  that  period 
of  time.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  it  was  the  union  that 
was  bargaining  in  good  faith  and  that  the 
company  was  not  bargaining  in  good  faith 
at  all. 

The  fact  that  the  gap  had  narrowed  to 
only  12  cents  an  hour  was  almost  entirely 
the  work  of  the  union.  You  cannot  have  col- 
lective bargaining  if  management  simply  de- 
cides what  to  pay  and  puts  it  forward  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  If  the  new  Minister 
of  Labour  wishes  to  conduct  labour  relations 
on  that  basis,  I  want  to  tell  him  that  the 
labour  climate  in  this  province  is  bad  now 
and  it  will  get  much  worse. 

[4:30] 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
sitting  down  several  times  with  Charles  John- 
son, the  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union  local  here  in  Toronto  which  is  now  on 
strike,  Division  113.  Charles  Johnson  has  got 
to  be  the  mildest  and  most  accommodating 
union  leader  I  have  ever  met.  Charles  John- 
son as  to  the  labour  movement  what  the 
member  for  York  East  (Mr.  Elgie)  may  be 
to  the  Conservative  Party. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  Boy,  are  they  in  trouble  over 
there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  union  has  bent  over 
backwards  to  be  accommodating  in  order  to 
get  a  settlement  and  in  order  to  show  that 
it's  willing  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  They 
have  the  feeling,  which  I  happen  to  agree 
with,  that  on  the  other  hand,  Michael  War- 
ren, the  general  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission,  has  acted  like  a  piranha 
in  this  particular  case- 
Mr.  Martel:  Or  worse. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  has  been  adamantly 
seeking  not  to  get  a  settlement  but  to  avoid 
having  a  settlement  and  to  have  a  strike  or  to 
pass  the  buck  on  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  force  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  knew  Michael  Warren  when 
he  was  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Housing,  and 
he  left  the  government  with  the  epithets 
of  "able",  "ambitious",  aggressive",  "a  real 
catch  for  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission." 

Mr.  Martel:  Arrogant. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  "Arrogant",  "arbitrary", 
"abrupt"  and  "abrasive"— you've  got  to  add  a 
few  adjectives  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
that's  what  he's  proven  to  be  over  the  course 
of  this  particular  dispute. 

Mr.  Pope:  Like  you. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  I'm  very  mellow  these 
days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You'll  never  change  your 
image.    Once    a   piranha,    always   a   piranha. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Last  spring,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
may  remember  that  the  chairman  of  the  TTC, 
Gordon  Hurlburt,  was  criticizing  Michael 
Warren  publicly  in  the  press  because  his  pro- 
file was  too  great.  But  that  didn't  stop  the 
high-flying  general  manager  of  the  TTC,  who 
clearly  has  been  calling  the  shots  and  clearly 
has  been  steering  the  situation  into  a  strike. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  send  him  to 
Outer  Mongoha  to  study  subways  while 
we're  getting  this  resolved? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East  and  I  think  that  Mike  Warren  should 
be  sent  to  study  subways— in  Ceylon,  wasn't 
it,  Elie? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  Mongolia  is  better. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mongolia?  Okay. 

Mr.  Martel:  We'd  get  it  resolved. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  send  him  that  far? 
Just  send  him  to  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  would  probably  be  the 
single    greatest    contribution    that    the    TTC 
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could   make    towards   the  resolution   of   this 
dispute. 

We  know  that  this  is  election  year.  Maybe 
the  TTC  is  backing  away  from  taking  a 
tough  line  or  from  making  a  settlement  be- 
cause it's  election  year.  After  all,  Paul  God- 
frey is  going  to  have  to  face  election  some 
time  in  December  or  January  from  31  or  32 
of  his  colleagues  on  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council;  and  maybe  Michael  Warren  may  be 
facing  some  retribution  from  the  Conserva- 
tives themselves  because  of  the  embarrass- 
ment into  which  he  has  put  their  party  as  a 
result  of  the  intransigent  way  with  which  he 
has  approached  collective  bargaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  That's  like  Doug  MoflFatt 
did  to  you. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  happen  to  think  that  the 
job  of  the  general  manager  of  the  TTC  is  to 
negotiate  the  best  settlement  possible  that 
will  ensure  labour  peace  and  keep  the  sub- 
ways and  buses  running.  But  Mike  Warren 
came  along  on  August  23  and,  in  a  press 
conference,  said: 

"This  is  the  first  real  test  of  whether  our 
civic  workers  are  willing  to  accept  settle- 
ments that  are  within  the  means  of  taxpayers 
and   users   of  municipal  services  to  absorb." 

He  has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility   of    the    civic   politicians    of   this    city. 

Back  in  February,  he  said  what  he  thought 
the  TTC  should  oflFer  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
prepared  in  1977,  which  are  clearly  out  of 
date  today,  and  said  at  the  time  that,  if  need 
be,  he  would  be  prepared  to  see  Toronto  take 
a  long  strike.  That's  not  the  tune  we're  hear- 
ing right  now.  The  TTC  is  not  prepared  to 
do  that.  They  come  running  up  here  ex];)ect- 
ing  the  province  to  bail  them  out  at  a  terrible 
cost  to  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  the  government  accom- 
modated them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  August  23  as  well,  when 
he  should  have  been  keeping  his  mouth  shut, 
Michael  Warren  said  publicly:  "The  commis- 
sion is  firmly  resolved  not  to  exceed  its  finan- 
cial limitations  this  year  even  if  it  means  a 
strike."  In  other  words,  they  were  courting  a 
strike,  rather  than  looking  for  a  settlement. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  weekend:  On 
Friday,  the  TTC  had  an  offer  before  the 
union.  The  union  was  asked  to  come  up  with 
a  counter  oflFer  on  Saturday.  They  did.  For 
37  hours  they  waited  until  something  would 
come  back  from  the  management.  At  2  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  the  TTC  came  back 
with  exactly  the  same  oflFer  they  had  given 
on  the  Friday  evening. 

The  management  was  informed  that  the 
union   was   prepared   to   bring   the   stewairds 


together  on  Satiurday  and  prepared  to  have  a 
general  management  meeting  on  Sunday  in 
order  to  consider  a  setdement,  but  that  was 
not  a  factor  as  far  as  the  TTC  was  concerned. 
They  kept  the  unions  out  of  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  for  the  entire  weekend  before  the 
strike  deadline  and  didn't  bargain  in  good 
faith  at  all. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  have  been  said 
by  William  Davis  and  by  Robert  Elgie  rather 
than  talking  about  men  of  goodwill  who 
could  not  resolve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Would  the  honour- 
able member  please  refer  to  another  member 
by  his  riding  or  his  position? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  honourable  Premier  and 
member  for  Brampton  and  the  honourable 
member  for  York  East. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  TTC,  which  was 
ostensibly  bargaining  in  good  faith  on  this 
past  weekend,  told  the  non-resident  bus 
drivers  from  the  north  to  get  themselves 
home,  deadheaded  buses  back  to  Toronto, 
laid  oflF  casual  employees,  told  clerical  em- 
ployees that  they  were  being  laid  oflF,  took 
all  of  the  steps  necessary,  in  other  words,  as 
though  it  intended  that  there  would  be  a 
strike  to  take  place. 

Well,  that  isn't  good  faith  bargaining  either 
and  now  we  face  a  situation  of  600,000 
people  who  are  out  on  the  streets  without 
transit  because  of  the  action  of  the  TTC  and 
because  of  the  failure  of  this  government,  in 
our  opinion,  to  tell  Mike  Warren  and  to  tell 
Gordon  Hurlburt  and  to  tell  Paul  Godfrey 
that  it  was  time  they  went  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  bargained  and  that  siu^ely 
in  Ontario  in  1978  a  diflFerence  of  only  12 
cents  an  hour  is  not  irreconcilable.  Surely 
a  diflFerence  of  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
or  so  in  the  bargaining  should  be  reconcilable 
and  resolvable  without  the  duress  that  is  in- 
volved in  bringing  the  Legislature  back  into 
session. 

In  1974  the  parties  started  21  points  apart 
and  when  we  came  back  they  were  still  13 
percentage  points  apart.  Today,  here,  it  is 
only  one  tenth  of  that  distance  and  yet  some- 
how the  Premier  abandons  hope  for  collective 
bargaining  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  beheve  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  Premier  acted  in  that  way. 
The  Premier  was  manoeuvred  into  this  by 
Michael  Warren  of  the  TTC  and  it  happened 
to  suit  Bill  Davis'  political  needs. 

The  Kerr  aflFair  last  week,  which  was  mis- 
handled by  the  Premier  personally— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —was  embarrassing,  not  only 
for  himself  but  also  for  his  government  and 
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was  revealing  in  what  it  showed  about  the 
indecision  of  William  Davis,  Premier  of  On- 
tario—indecision because  he  decided  to  put 
partisan  political  advantage  ahead  of  the 
integrity  of  the  judicial  system  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  Legislature. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  particularly  damaging 
because  of  the  orchestration  which  had  been 
going  on  for  months  for  the  re-ooronation  of 
William  Davis  at  the  annual  meeting  the 
Conservatives  planned  to  have  over  the  course 
of  the  weekend.  And  instead  of  the  angels 
playing  their  harps  while  Bill  Davis  wafted 
into  another  two  or  three  years- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
honourable  member  again  remember  to  ad- 
dress another  member  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Instead  of  the  angels  waving 
their  harps  while  the  exalted  member  for 
Brampton  was  wafted  into  some  further  time 
as  Premier  of  this  province,  it  was  all  rather 
unfortunate— sordid,  almost. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  political  need  of  the  Premier,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  the  weekend's  ending  was  to 
appear  decisive  on  something  that  would  give 
him  short-term  political  advantage,  and  there- 
fore the  Premier  decided  that  he  would  lose 
his  cool,  and,  within  a  day,  went  back  to 
1974. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Oh,  motor-mouth, 
turn  off  your  switch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Hhodes:  Nothing  short-term 
about  our  jwlitical  advantage.  There  is  short- 
term. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  This  is  a  personal  attack 
which  I  don't  think  is  warranted. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  was  prepared 
to  allow  the  dispute  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
to  go  on  for  19  days  before  they  acted.  It  was 
a  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  look  decisive 
to  get  the  Kerr  affair  behind  and  put  things 
back  on  the  rails  for  the  1978  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Quit  trying  to  divert  the 
attention  for  yoiu:  Metro  members  and 
support  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  as  the  Premier's  judge- 
ment was  clouded  on  the  Kerr  affair,  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  that  he  made  a  grave  error 
of  judgement  in  the  case  of  the  TTC,  because 
of  the  impact  on  collective  bargaining  in  the 
province  and  because  of  the  impact  on  public 
servants  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Consider  the  contrast  with  1974  and  you 
can  see  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
Premier  lost  his  cool  in  deciding  to  act  now. 


How  tthe  Premier  can  conclude  after  only  24 
hours  that  the  potential  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  has  been  exhausted  is  beyond 
me,  because  one  6f  the  aspects  of  collective 
bargaining  is  that  the  parties  sit  there  at  the 
table,  knowing  that  if  it  comes  to  a  labour 
dispute,  whether  it  is  a  lockout  or  whether 
it  is  a  strike,  the  public  is  going  to  put  pres- 
sure on  them  and  they  are  going  to  hurt 
personally  and  their  members  are  going  to 
hurt  and  their  profits  are  going  to  hurt.  That's 
a  fundamental  tenet  of  collective  bargaining, 
but  the  Premier  decided  to  step  in  after  less 
than  24  hours. 

Had  the  Premier  really  wanted  to  be  deci- 
sive, he  would  have  told  Gordon  Hurlburt 
and  Michael  Warren  that  the  government  was 
not  prepared  to  act  and  that  it  wanted  this 
dispute  settled  with  some  good  faith  bargain- 
ing for  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  And  we'd  let  the  people 
suffer.  That's  your  motto:  "Let  the  people 
suffer." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  was  not  a  word  of 
blame  for  management  in  the  statement  that 
came  from  the  Minister  of  Labour  today.  I'm 
sorry  he  didn't  put  his  job  on  the  line  right 
at  the  start  in  order  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
climate  of  bargaining  he  wanted  to  have 
across  the  province  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  New  Democratic 
philosophy  is  to  let  the  people  suffer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  options  for  the  Conserva- 
tives were  either  to  make  collective  bargain- 
ing work  or  to  admit  that  the  province  was  a 
partner  at  the  bargaining  table  and  let  the 
union  bargain  directly  with  the  province  or 
to  say  that  Metro  should  have  been  bargain- 
ing fthere  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the 
TTC.  None  of  those  things  were  done.  In- 
stead, we  find  ourselves  here. 

A  number  of  questions  present  themselves 
as  a  result  of  this  dispute.  First,  the  question 
of  essential  services.  It's  worth  noting  that 
transit  strikes  in  Ontario  have  gone  on  for  as 
much  as  10  weeks  without  intervention  by 
the  government.  They  have  not  seen  fit  to 
impose  this  kind  of  legislation  in  other  transit 
disputes,  such  as  the  recent  one  m  London 
or  the  one  we  had  here  19  days  ago. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  about  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Or  Ottawa  as  well.  By  the 
law  of  Ontario,  transit  workers  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  an  essential  service.  If  they  are 
to  be  considered  to  be  an  essential  service, 
it's  about  time  we  started  to  pay  them  as  an 
essential  service  and  not  screw  them  out  of 
12  cents  an  hour  by  legislation  here. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  What's  an  essential 
wage?  Give  us  the  wage  you're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  fact  is  that  we  pay  police- 
men and  firemen  and  other  people  who  carry 
out  essential  services,  and  who  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike,  a  very  substantial  premium, 
recognizing  the  essential  nature  of  what  they 
do. 

The  fact  is  that  enormous  inconvenience 
has  occurred  in  MetropoHtan  Toronto  but,  if 
the  service  was  essential.  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto would  not  be  alive  today.  Nobody 
would  be  at  work.  People  wouldn't  be  down- 
town. They  would  be  cowering  in  their 
homes,  watching  television,  hoping  that  the 
Premier  would  be  able  to  come  to  their 
rescue.  That  is  obviously  not  the  situation.  In 
fact,  while  I  can't  say  people  are  enjoying  it, 
at  least  it's  a  change.  They  will  remember 
this.  And  as  time  goes  on,  they  will  remember 
the  lighter  moments  of  this  particular  dispute 
much  more  than  they  wiU  remember  the 
difficulties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  This  is  the  same  guy 
who  said  teachers'  strikes  were  educational. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  isn't 
just  the  political  needs  of  the  province  that 
have  brought  this  legislation  today;  it's  also 
the  anti-labour  climate  which  has  been 
created  by  this  government  and  which  is  be- 
ing fomented  and  supported  by  the  Liberal 
opposition  here  at  Queen's  Park. 

The  federal  Liberals  bring  in  an  Anti-Infla- 
tion Board  and  both  those  parties  jump  in 
order  to  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  them  walk.  You'd 
like  to  let  them  walk. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Workers  fight  for  an  adequate 
health  and  safety  bill,  and  it's  undermined  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  with  the  fidl  co- 
operation of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario. 

Workers  try  to  get  a  first  strike  at  Fleck 
Maniifacturing.  The  member  for  the  area 
undercuts  them.  The  government  sits  by  idly, 
while  they  go  for  almost  100  days  without 
getting  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  they  used  the  OPP  to 
break  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  announces 
it  wants  to  set  a  Hmit  of  four  per  cent  or  4,5 
per  cent  on  wage  settlements  within  the 
public  sector  at  a  time  when  inflation  is 
pushing  the  cost  of  living  up  by  nine  or  10 
per  cent.  Good  God,  the  government  puts 
Bette  Stephenson  in  as  Minister  of  Labour 
and  leaves  her  there  for  two  or  three  years. 
Surely  that  in  itself  is  enough  to  indicate  how 


they're  trying  to  poison  the  climate  of  labour 
relations  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Riddell:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  speaker  made  reference  to  me 
as  undercutting  the  workers  at  the  Fleck 
plant. 

Mr.  Martel:   That's  an  understatement. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  was  a  charitable  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  is  completely  erroneous 
and  untrue,  and  I  will  be  indicating  what 
the  actual  facts  are  later  on,  when  the  House 
reconvenes  in  October. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  want 
evidence  about  that  party  and  its  attitude  to 
labour,  we  have  it  in  full  this  week. 

A  Leader  of  the  Opposition  who  is  normally 
sceptical  of  the  Premier  jumps  to  attention 
and  accepts  uncritically  every  word  the 
Premier  has  to  say  about  there  being  no 
further  prospects  for  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

[4:45] 

A  Leader  of  the  Opposition  who  comes  in 
with  an  idea,  final  oflFer  selection,  which  is 
anathema  to  many  people  in  the  labour  move- 
ment, as  he  should  know,  which  he  wants 
to  make  compulsory  in  the  public  sector  and 
which  is  a  completely  irrelevant  answer  when 
what  we  should  be  doing  is  making  collective 
bargaining  work. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said  on  the 
radio  a  day  ago  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  union,  but  one  way  or  another  this 
strike  has  to  be  broken.  Those  are  the  words 
of  the  anti-laboin-  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  can  see  how  many  fans  you 
have  in  labour.  You  are  kidding  yourself. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
kind  of  balance  does  that  hold  between  man- 
agement and  labour? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  am  glad  that  someone  is 
going  to  talk  to  the  bill,  the  member  hasn't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  should  add  that  his  pet  idea 
of  final  oflFer  selection,  which  he  said  has 
been  used  in  community  college  settlements, 
has  in  fact  not  to  this  day  been  used  once 
by  community  college  workers  across  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

My  colleagues  will  talk  in  more  detail 
about  some  of  the  amendments  that  we  want 
to  put  forward  with  reerard  to  the  specific 
bill.  It  is  an  objectionable  bill.  It  was  even 
more  objectionable  before  the  amendment 
that  the  minister  referred  today  about  putting 
in  at  least  some  kind  of  a  wage  guarantee, 
but  we  think  that  the  minister  should  at  least 
have  been  prepared  to   go  with   the   TTC's 
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final  offer  effective  July  1  of  five  per  cent. 
We  wdll  make  that  as  a  motion  because  it  is 
inconceivable  to  us  that  the  arbitrator  will 
make  any  settlement  that  does  not  He  be- 
tween the  final  offer  of  the  company  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  final  offer  for  a  settlement 
of  the  union  on  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Yes,  but  you  did  not 
want  final-offer  selection. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  believe  among  other 
things  that  if  the  government  is  committed 
to  seeing  that  the  subway  trains  and  buses  are 
rolling  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  they  would 
have  ensured  that  when  those  workers  went 
back  they  would  at  least  have  known  that 
there  was  an  adequate  wage  guarantee  so 
that  they  did  not  lose  here  in  the  Legislature 
what  they  had  already  won  at  the  bargaining 
table  over  the  course  of  five  months  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  not  going  to.  Be 
honest  about  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  doesn't  the  Premier  get 
up  and  be  honest  about  his  attitude  towards 
Warren  for  once  in  his  life? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  say  that  the  con- 
sequences of  what  is  bding  done  today  are 
destructive  and  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time 
at  many  levels  in  our  society  here  in  Ontario. 
They  are  going  to  be  felt  by  transit  workers 
who  are  now  entering  their  fifth  year  without 
free  collective  bargaining  rights,  thanks  to  the 
action  of  this  government,  of  the  Liberal 
opposition  and  of  the  Liberal  government  up 
in  Ottawa.  That  cannot  help,  in  time,  to  risk 
having  an  effect  on  transit  services  tin  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  which 
have,  as  everybody  acknowledges,  created 
over  the  past  30  years  the  finest  system  of 
pubHc  transit  in  all  of  North  America. 

But  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  is  not  just  the 
transit  workers  who  are  affected,  and  the 
transit  riders  here  in  Metro.  The  climate  of 
labour  relations  in  this  province  is  being  very 
dangerously  affected  by  the  action  being 
taken  today.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  member  for  York  East,  who  had 
some  promise  as  the  new  Minister  of  Labour 
—at  least  some  promise  where  the  Conserva- 
tives are  concerned— is  going  to  be  put  in 
the  position  where  every  time  public  sector 
workers  exceed  in  their  demands  what  gov- 
ernment or  what  management  thinks  they 
ought  to  give  he  is  going  to  haul  them  back 
in  here  to  have  the  bargaining  rights  taken 
away.  Is  collective  bargaining  going  to  be 
just  progressively  undermined  bit  by  bit  and 
piece  by  piece  by  this  government?  I  am 
afraid  that  that  is  the  kind  of  path  on  which 


we  are  treading  with  the  legislation  that  we 
have  here  today. 

There  is  a  clear  sign  to  every  public  sector 
management,  be  it  municipalities,  transit  en- 
tities, the  provincial  government,  or  crown 
corporations,  that  all  they  need  to  do  is  dig 
in  their  heels  and  the  Premier  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  their  cohorts  will  be 
along  very  quickly  in  order  to  bail  them  out. 
That  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  encouraging 
bad  faith  bargaining  in  the  public  sector  and 
embittering    the    finest    of    labour    relations. 

I  want  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Labour  Relations  Act  of  Ontario  says 
specifically  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  further  harmonious 
relations  between  employers  and  employees 
by  encouraging  the  practice  and  procedures 
of  collective  bargaining  between  employers 
and  trade  unions  as  freely  designated  repre- 
sentatives of  employees.  That  is  pretty  im- 
portant. People  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  better  way.  AH  of  the  evidence  that  people 
have  looked  at  is  that  compulsory  arbitration 
spreads,  has  an  abrasive  impact  on  collective 
bargaining  relationships  and  that  if  both  sides 
expect  arbitration  then  they  will  in  fact  hold 
back  rather  than  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

It  also  serves  as  a  crutch  for  weak  leader- 
ship, whether  it's  management  trying  to  pass 
the  buck  to  government  or  union  leadership 
not  being  prepared  to  make  the  difiBcult 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  in  order  to  reach  a  solution.  All 
of  those  kinds  of  corrosive  consequences 
are  going  to  flow  from  what  the  government 
is  doing  to  collective  bargaining  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  today. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  ultimately  the  na- 
trnre  of  this  province  as  a  free  society  is  affect- 
ed if  workers  in  the  provincial  government 
don't  have  the  right  to  strike;  if  workers  now 
in  transit  are  being  effectively  told  that  they 
don't  have  the  right  to  strike  and  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  and  freely;  if  this  area 
where  those  rights  are  taken  continues  to  ex- 
pand, one  sector  after  another  after  another. 
You  know,  when  they  ban  the  right  to  strike 
in  Soviet  countries  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  have  dictatorships  we're 
very  critical,  because  this  is  a  democratic 
society.  That's  the  way  it  should  be  and  it 
should  continue  that  way.  We  should  not 
for  expedient  reasons  be  doing  what  we 
criticize  in  other  countries  where  they  have 
taken  away  that  essential  freedom  and  that's 
the  reason  that  we  are  so  opposed  to  the 
step  that  the  government  has  taken  today. 

When  there  is  only  a  one  or  a  one  and  a 
half  per  cent  gap  between  the  parties,  we 
believe   that   had   the   province   become   in- 
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volved  and  pushed  on  the  TTC  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  that  this  dispute  could  and 
would  have  been  settled  without  there  hav- 
ing been  a  strike  and  without  the  need  of 
the  legislation  that  we  have  here  today.  All 
of  the  evidence  in  fact  is  that  time  and 
again  the  union,  which  was  anxious  to  get  a 
settlement,  was  within  just  a  tiny  iota  of 
reaching  a  settlement,  only  the  TTC  refused 
to  co-operate. 

In  Mississauga  they  have  settled  for  16 
or  17  per  cent.  The  settlements  in  Hamilton 
and  London  are  also  of  that  order  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  or  something  of  the 
order  of  about  eight  to  eight  and  one  half 
per  cent  in  one  year.  Yet  this  government  is 
saying  that  it  believes  that  the  TTC's  offer 
of  even  five  per  cent  is  too  good  for  the 
workers  and  that  arbitration  should  give 
them  something  which  exceeds  four  per  cent, 
but  goodness  knows  by  how  much. 

I  want  to  say  that  those  consequences  and 
the  difficulties  for  collective  bargaining  are 
going  to  be  felt  for  a  very  long  time.  If  the 
actions  today  come  back  one  day  to  haunt 
the  government,  it  has  been  warned  that 
there  were  other  courses  available  which 
could  even  now  settle  the  dispute— with  a 
minimum  of  delay,  if  it  would  put  its  faith 
in  the  free  collective  bargaining  system  and 
make  it  work,  rather  than  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  collective  bargaining  by  im- 
posing compulsory  arbitration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  propose  to  add  a 
great  deal  in  terms  of  the  rhetoric  that  I  just 
listened  to  and  take  too  long  to  express  the 
government's  point  of  view.  I  listened  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  express  his  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment might  have  considered  some  other 
structural  process  in  bringing  it  to  some 
finality  as  he  might  have  amended  the  legis- 
lation that  is  before  us. 

I  must  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I've  had  that  same  proposition  or  point 
of  view  expressed  to  me  with  some  en- 
thusiasm over  the  past  three  or  four  days 
and  I  imderstand  the  suggestion.  But  I  do 
point  out  to  him  and  to  all  members  of  the 
House  that  perhaps  it  isn't  quite  as  simplistic 
as  has  been  expressed.  I  would  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  during  the 
several  hours  that  these  matters  were  dis- 
cussed with  both  management  and  the  unions 
that  two  or  three  creative  proposals  were 
suggested  that  just  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
acceptable.  But  what  is  very  complicated 
about  the  final  ofi^er  selection  process  is  the 
state  of  negotiations;  the  fact  that  no  one 
anticipated   this   as  being  a  possible  vehicle 


for  final  resolution,  and  the  fact  that  one 
would  have  to  determine  what  had  been 
resolved  prior  to  the  final  ofiFer  selection 
process  working.  One  then  has  to  go  back 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  negotiations, 
perhaps  prejudicing  some  areas  where  agree- 
ments have  been  made.  If  you  go  to  final 
oflFer  selection,  how  do  you  do  this  on 
monetary  items  alone  without  going  into 
what  has  been  already  accomplished  in  so 
many  areas  of  the  discussion?  I  think  in 
fairness  this  situation  doesn't  really  provide  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  whether  it  might  or 
might  not  work. 

I  am  no  expert  in  labour  relations.  I  have 
spent  a  little  more  time  than  usual  at  it  the 
past  four  or  five  days.  The  problem  with  final 
offer  selection  is  that  it  is  a  little  bit  like 
Russian  roulette.  You  put  forth  your  positions 
and  you  gamble  a  little  bit,  and  perhaps  that 
has  a  certain  discipline  to  it,  I  don't  know. 
But  the  part  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  I  were  discussing,  and  I  think  can't  be 
ignored  in  this  process,  is  that  when  this  is 
all  over,  in  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  of  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  one 
hopes  that  out  of  the  process  you  don't  create 
situations  where  there  is  a  total  win  or  total 
lose  feeling  at  the  conclusion  of  whatever 
transpires.  While  I  think  all  of  us  have  an 
obligation  to  see  what  creative  ways  we  can 
suggest  in  terms  of  some  of  our  collective  bar- 
gaining processes,  I  am  really  quite  pleased 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  didn't  in- 
troduce his  amendment.  I  say  in  all  sincerity, 
from  my  knowledge  of  it  in  this  particular 
situation,  it  would  not  have  been  a  practical 
way  of  going  about  it.  I  think  in  fairness  it 
is  rather  unalterably  opposed  by  the  one  side 
in  this  dispute. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
—and  I  say  this  very  constructively— obviously 
was  trying  to  impress  somebody  today— I 
don't  know  who  it  was— certainly  not  his  own 
colleagues.  I  always  find  it  very  sad  when  I 
see  a  member  of  this  House  who  I  think  can 
make  a  contribution,  who  is  dealing  with  a 
matter  of  importance  to  his  party  in  a  philo- 
sophical sense  in  terms  of  principle,  endeavour 
to  rationalize  the  expressions  that  he  made 
in  this  House  today  in  a  rather  personal, 
somewhat  derogatory,  and  I  think  perhaps 
superficial  sort  of  way. 

I  have  been  here,  I  have  lived  through 
personal  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  a 
number  of  sources,  and  I  have  to  say  what 
the  honourable  member  said  today  did  not 
surprise  me.  Neither  did  it  affect  the  view 
I  have  on  this  issue  and  the  judgement  that 
I,  along  with  the  Minister  of  Labour,  came 
to  with  great  difficulty — Monday  night  was  it 
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or  early  Tuesday  morning— 12:30  a.m.  or  so. 
I  could,  I  guess,  reply  in  kind.  I  guess  I  could 
become  rather  personally  critical  of  his  ap- 
proach and  his  activities. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  been  known  to  do 
that  before. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  wouldn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  really  diink  this 
issue  is  too  important. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  remember  one  night  you  took 
on  Stephen  Lewis  in  a  kind  of  a  speech  here 
about— 

Mr.  Eaton:  He  doesn't  have  to  defend  him- 
self. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  remember  it  well.  But  I 
have  to  tell  you  this:  the  former  leader  of 
that  party  has  taken  me  on  too,  but  in  a  way 
that  was  relevant  and  was  fair. 

Mr.  Martel:  Not  in  the  fashion  you  did 
that  night.  I  remember  that  one  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Your  leader  today  I  think 
did  himself  no  credit,  nor  did  your  party  any 
credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Can't  motor-mouth 
defend  himself?  Why  should  you  do  it?  Hasn't 
he  got  the  guts  to  defend  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East,  those  people  who  are 
watching  in  the  gallery,  whose  point  of  view 
I  think  I  know,  because  I  too— everybody,  has 
been  talking  about  who  they  have  been  talk- 
ing to  in  the  past  two  or  three  days,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  embarrass  those  who  I 
have  met  with  and  in  any  way  involve  them 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say.  But  I  know  the 
attitude  and  point  of  view  of  some  people 
in  the  gallery  today,  and  I  imderstand  it. 
I  don't  think  they  can  go  away  from  this 
Legislature  saying  to  themselves  that  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  truly 
reflects  their  attitudes  in  terms  of  tne  per- 
sonalities he  became  involved  in  here  in  this 
House  this  afternoon.  It  does  him  no  credit 
whatsoever,  none  whatsoever. 

[5:00] 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
didn't  mean  to  provoke  the  members  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  I  sat  and  listened 
very  carefully  to  what  their  leader  had  to 
say.  I  listened  very  carefully,  I  listened 
very  politely  and  I  didn't  even  interrupt. 
I  think  really  what  I'm  saying  is  far  more 
kind  to  him  than  he  was  to  me,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  provoke  a  rather  defensive  re- 
sponse, which  must  indicate  his  own  atti- 
tude towards  this  particular  discussion.  To 
get  back  to  the  real  concern  that  I  have,  it's 


not  what  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  may  feel  about  me  or  what  motivates 
me.  I  guess  we'll  have  difficulty  understanding 
one  another.  That  I  understand. 

As  head  of  this  government,  one  who  has 
a  responsibility  for  the  concerns  of  many 
people  in  this  society,  including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  with  whom  I  met, 
and  representatives  of  management— two  very 
important  parties  to  our  present  debate— I 
think,  along  with  all  members  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  I  speak  for  the  members  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  that  the  government 
too  has  a  responsibility  when  very  large 
numbers  of  people  are  being  affected  because 
of  the  lack  of  agreement,  in  this  case  between 
the  TTC  and  the  employees  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

I  guess  we  could  have,  as  a  government, 
said  to  ourselves,  after  ascertaining— and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  members  opposite  that 
this  was  done  with  great  conscience,  and 
one  only  makes  his  best  judgement — that  the 
union  felt  that  there  was  no  further  room, 
from  their  standpoint;  they  made  this  quite 
clear,  that  there  was  no  way  they  could  see 
fit— and  I  respected  this  point  of  view— to  alter 
the  requests  they  had  made.  One  can  argue 
and  deal  in  x)ersonalities  with  respect  to  one 
person  at  the  TTC.  The  member  could  have 
named  all  the  other  commissioners,  I  guess, 
if  he  had  wanted  to  add  them  to  his  litany 
of  personal  observations. 

I  met  with  them— I'm  not  going  to  get 
into  personalities  here  today  at  all— and  I 
satisfied  myself  that  whether  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  agrees  with  what  they 
did  or  whether  I  agree  with  the  numbers  that 
were  being  used,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and 
I  ascertained  that  the  TTC  management  in 
its  judgement  felt  that  in  its  area  of  responsi- 
bility it  could  make  no  further  moves.  I  was 
satisfied  that  we  had  reached  a  point  where 
the  union  felt  in  conscience  it  couldn't  move 
where  the  TTC  felt  that  it  could  make  no 
move,  and  I  was  relatively  satisfied  that  the 
strike  would  go  on,  that  people  would  not 
only  be  inconvenienced  but  that  the  economic 
life  of  this  community  would  be  substantially 
affected. 

iQuite  frankly,  I  asked  myself,  knowing  or 
feeling  that  the  situation  had  to  be  resolved, 
if  it  really  made  sense  from  the  union's  stand- 
point, from  the  public  standpoint,  and  from 
the  membership's  standpoint— and  I  assure 
you  I  considered  the  membership's  standpoint 
—if  it  made  any  sense  to  have  this  go  on  for 
a  week,  10  days  or  two  weeks  because  of  the 
examples  the  member  has  given  to  me,  and 
finding  ourselves  here  two  weeks  hence  deal- 
ing with  this  particular  issue. 
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I  know  the  history  of  collective  bargaining. 
This  government  is  committed  to  it.  I  know 
the  diflBcuIty  that  this  has  caused  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  terms  of  his  new  responsiblHties. 
I  also  know  of  the  activities  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  I  just  wish  the  member  to  the 
right  of  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  had  some  sense  of  what  the  Minister 
of  Labour  was  attempting  to  do,  along  with 
others,  to  resolve  an  issue  that  is  pretty  close 
to  him  when  he  says  that  this  government  is 
not  interested  in  resolving  matters.  Yes,  him. 
Because  he  does  have  understanding,  he 
knows  what  went  on  on  the  weekend  and  I 
think  he,  as  one  member  of  this  House, 
should  be  prepared  to  give  some  measiu-e  of 
credit  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and  maybe 
even  indirectly  one  of  his  colleagues,  in  terms 
of  trying  to  bring  about  a  settlement  that  is 
much  closer  to  the  member's  home  than 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  And  I  think  for  the 
member's  leader  to  indicate  that  the  new 
Minister  of  Labour  is  anything  but  objective, 
is  anything  but  one  who  is  attempting  to  re- 
solve issues,  that  surely  the  information  the 
member  gained  over  the  weekend  should  have 
been  able  to  tell  his  leader  if  he  doesn't  know 
already— and  I'd  be  surprised— that  he  is  being 
very  unfair  in  his  suggestion  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  doing  anything  but  discharging 
his  responsibilities  in  a  proper  way. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  coidd  go 
into  all  of  these  matters — 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  just  going  to  ask  you — 
there  is  an  overriding  question  here.  Does 
your  action  simply  mean  that  you  will — 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  listened  to  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  when  he  talked 
about  the  total  pubhc  sector  and  all  of  the 
dire  consequences.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  govern- 
ment was  asked  to  deal  with  a  particular 
issue.  A  judgement  was  made.  We  spent 
hours  at  dt,  hterally — the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  myself,  and  in  its  essence  I  was  satisfied, 
and  the  Minister  of  Labour  was  satisfied, 
and  I  think  that  anybody  there  from  the 
unions  or  anybody  there  from  management 
would  feel  that  we  were  totally  objective  in 
our  approach  to  it.  At  12:30  we  decided  that 
the  issue  was  not  going  to  be  resolved 
through  the  normal  collective  bargaining 
process,  certainly  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  So  we're  faced  here  today,  as  a 
government,  with  presenting  a  bill.  We  don't 
like  it.  I  don't  think  the  members  opposite 
like  it  in  terms  of — 

(Interjections. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  don't  think  they 
like  the  fact  that  we're  here  doing  it,  but 
it  is  in  our  view  the  right  thing  to  do. 

I'll  tell  you  something  else,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I'll  make  just  a  small  guess  that  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  in  the  union  may  disagree 
with  us  philosophically  but  they  understand 
the  issue  and  they  understand  what  it  is 
we're  attempting  to  do  in  this  Legislature 
today.  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  got  the  sense 
they  didn't  want  to  strike  either.  I  don't  think 
anyone  wanted  to  strike. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  voted  nine  to  one  for 
the  strike. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right,  I  know.  I  agree. 
They  voted  to  have  a  strike  because  this  is 
the  structure,  the  routine  you  go  through.  But 
I  didn't  sense  in  my  discussions  with  the 
representatives  from  the  union  that  they 
wanted  a  strike  just  for  the  sake  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  didn't  want  a  strike. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  they  wanted  a  settlement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  what  I'm  saying. 
All  right,  if  the  members  opposite  would 
listen  to  me  they  would  understand  that's 
what  I  was  saying. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  members 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party  aren't  going 
to  change  their  mind,  that's  obvious,  but  I 
would  hoi)e  that  the  members  in  that  party 
at  least  will  recognize  that  while  we're  not 
trying  to  rush  it  through,  in  that  sense  of 
the  word — 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  fine,  they  can 
laugh,  they  can  chuckle  and  I  can  become 
facetious  and  just  as  sarcastic  as  their  leader 
about  what  thkJse  people  want  to  do,  but 
I'm  not  interested  in  being  provocative  today. 
I'm  anxious  to  have  this  bill  passed.  The 
members  opposite  make  their  points  of  view 
known,  but  let's  understand  one  thing:  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  are  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  members  of  this  House  can 
act  responsibly,  can  act  constructively,  that 
the  democratic  process  works  as  we  all  under- 
stand it  and  that,  hopefully,  before  too  many 
hours,  this  bill  will  be  passed  and  the  people 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  will  have  restored 
to  them  the  important  transit  services  they 
depend  on. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  speak  at  length — 

Interjections. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  I  have  the  floor  or 
do  I  wait  for  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
has  been  bantering  now  for  quite  some  time. 
I  think  he  should — 
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Mr.  Deans:  I  only  came  in  three  minutes 
ago. 

Interjections. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Well,  why  don't  you  desist 
now? 

Mr.  Si)eaker:  Ever  since  you've  come  in. 
If  you  want  to  be  courteous  we  should  all 
listen.  The  only  person  who  has  the  floor  is 
the  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
engage  in  this  debate,  because  I  do  beheve 
very  firmly  in  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess, and  I  always  have. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Until  there  is  a  strike. 

Mr.   di  Santo:   Your  record  proves  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  where  you  guys  are 
stuck. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  think  my  record,  sitting 
on  boards  of  arbitration,  has  been  rather 
good.  I  am  concerned  about  that.  But  the 
way  I  look  at  the  situation  today  is  that,  in 
effect,  there  are  three  parties  to  this  dispute. 
There  is  management,  there  is  the  union  and 
there  are  those  who  pay  for  these  services 
through  taxes  and  through  the  fare  box  and 
who  have  a  right  to  be  represented  in  this 
discussion  as  well.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  in  the  position  where  that 
is  the  group  I  represent  in  trying  to  come 
to  grips  with  what  is  happening  here  today. 

I  don't  intend  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
judgement  about  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  course  of  bargaining,  because  I  haven't 
been  there.  I  did  sit  in  this  building  on  the 
night  in  question  waiting  to  see  whether 
there  would  be  some  conclusion,  because  I 
was  concerned.  Unfortunately,  I  guess  I  got 
the  wrong  word— that  it  probably  wouldn't  be 
resolved  that  evening— because  I  left  some- 
where between  10  and  10:30  that  night. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  what  I  have  read, 
that  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  brought  to 
this  problem  his  best  judgement  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  either  to  be  critical  of 
him  or  of  the  government  in  this  approach. 

I  suppose  it  is  corny  to  talk  about  indi- 
vidual instances  of  hardship.  I  suppose  that  is 
something  no  one  wants  to  hear  about.  Per- 
haps I  speak  for  the  blind  employee  of  the 
CNIB  who  lives  in  the  east  end  of  the  city 
and  has  been  unable  to  get  to  the  CNIB 
because  there  haven't  been  possible  arrange- 
ments for  her. 

I  recall  the  stories  that  came  out  after  the 
last  strike,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
real  horrors,  I  suppose,  that  resulted  from 
hardships  to  older  people  and  to  those  who 
could  not  manage  to  walk  and  could  not  find 
other  kinds   of  locomotion  in  this  city. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  this  point  in 
time  I  have  to  accept  that  those  who  sat  in 
those  sessions  on  that  night  in  question  were 
actively  trying  to  resolve  the  problem  and 
that,  as  the  Premier  has  said,  it  became  clear 
that  neither  side  felt  able  to  move  in  this 
particular  situation. 

[5:15] 

That  being  the  case,  what  is  the  final 
obligation  of  a  member  of  this  Legislature? 
Frankly,  I  have  been  critical  in  the  past  and, 
indeed,  so  have  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  when  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
disputes  going  on  for  long  periods  of  time  to 
the  detriment  of  members  of  the  public.  It 
would  be  hypocritical  of  me,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  the  government  has  taken  action  in  this 
circumstance,  to  try  now  to  avoid  the  very 
issue  which  is  before  us. 

The  member  for  Ottawa-Centre  referred  to, 
among  others,  the  firefighters  and  the  kinds 
of  results  of  bargaining  that  they  achieved. 
It  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind, 
having  come  from  the  municipal  field,  as  to 
what  is  the  best  procedure  in  these  circum- 
stances. From  personal  knowledge,  I  know 
it  is  true  that  the  firefighters  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  had  a  reasonably  useful  bargaining 
process.  Notwithstanding  the  pressures  upon 
them  from  their  colleagues  in  the  United 
States,  they  themselves  have  always  disallow- 
ed the  principle  of  the  right  to  strike. 

In  their  case,  therefore,  obviously  having  so 
limited  themselves,  it  would  behoove  the 
government  and  the  municipality  in  bargain- 
ing with  them  to  take  that  into  consideration 
as  one  reviewed  their  requests.  I  state  this 
because  I  know  it  is  a  fact.  I  point  out  that 
perhaps  not  just  this  Legislature  but  others 
might  look  at  this  whole  procedure  with  a 
view  to  coming  closer  to  some  accord  in  the 
whole  process. 

I  have  not  been  speaking  to  leaders  of  the 
union,  nor  have  I  been  speaking  to  manage- 
ment. I  have,  however,  taken  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  drivers.  It  seems  to  me  that  they, 
too,  have  some  concerns  about  the  way  in 
which  this  matter  has  gone.  So  it  is  for  me  a 
very  serious  step  to  vote  with  the  govern- 
ment on  this  bill.  It  does  offend  me  as  a  prin- 
ciple. On  this  occasion,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  representiing  the  constituents 
which  I  do,  I  have  no  alternative.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  we  have  such  a  bill  before  us 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  support  the  bill.  I 
feel  extremely  strongly  about  the  action  the 
government  has  taken  in  this  particular  piece 
of   legislation.   Once  again,   it  seems  to  me 
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that  this  government  is  making  the  workers 
—the  drivers,  the  mechanics  and  so  on  of  the 
TTC  in  this  case— the  whipping  boys.  This  is 
so  despite  the  union's  willingness  to  make 
concessions  right  up  to  the  last  day,  almost 
the  last  hour,  and  despite  the  commission's 
refusal  to  consider  any  concessions.  In  par- 
ticular, I  feel  strongly  that  in  the  last  hours 
of  bargaining,  the  workers  and  their  unions 
are  ordered  back  to  work  and  the  legal  strike, 
however  unfortunate,  is  broken. 

Four  years  ago,  in  this  Legislature,  the 
then  Minister  of  Labour,  the  member  for 
Humber  (Mr.  MacBeth),  used  words  about 
the  sincerity  of  both  sides.  In  reading  the  re- 
ports of  the  debate  four  years  ago,  I  found 
a  number  of  things  interesting,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  those  words  were  as  untrue  then 
as  they  are  today. 

He  talked  about  his  anxiety  in  bringing  in 
legislation  to  send  the  workers  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union,  Local  113  and  the 
two  allied  unions  back  to  work.  He  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  only 
twice  before  in  the  previous  14  years  had 
this  Legislatiu-e  resorted  to  such  actions. 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Sudbury  in- 
terjected at  that  point  that  "it  gets  easier 
every  time"  and,  unfortunately,  how  prophe- 
tic his  words  are  turning  out  to  be. 

The  Premier  talks  about  our  dire  predic- 
tions. I  ask  him,  does  this  government  treat 
so  lightly  a  basic  right  of  workers— and  I  sug- 
gest that  is  exactly  what  it  is  doing— the  right 
of  withdrawing  their  labour  as  a  final  resort? 
The  rights  of  workers  are  undermined  by 
such  actions  and,  when  the  rights  of  workers 
are  undermined,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
rights  of  others,  including  employers,  have  a 
tendency  to  follow  suit. 

In  countries  where  the  rights  of  workers 
have  gone— and  they  are  usually  the  first 
rights  that  are  under  attack— democracy  as 
we  know  it  has  invariably  suffered.  It  is  not 
a  trifling  matter  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  free  collective 
bargaining. 

To  the  Premier  and  the  government,  I  say 
—and  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  to  be  pretty  blunt— 
I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  proud  to  be 
made  the  patsies  by  the  commission,  by 
/Michael  Warren  and  by  the  TTC. 

The  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
as  we  have  heard  today  and  as  we  knew, 
spent  long  hours  on  the  weekend  in  attempt- 
ing to  use  their  good  offices— and  their  posi- 
tion, I  suppose— to  assist  in  negotiating  a 
decent  contract.  I  will  accept  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  Premier  and  the  minister  did  it 
in  good  faith. 


The  union  obviously  wanted  a  settlement; 
there  was  not  any  question  about  that.  Also 
in  good  faith,  they  reduced  their  demands, 
which  already  had  been  substantially  pared 
over  the  course  of  negotiations,  at  least  twice 
during  that  final  weekend  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

But  what  was  the  position  of  the  TTC? 
They  started  with  six  per  cent;  they  ended 
with  six  per  cent.  Fair  enough,  you  say; 
maybe  that  is  just  tough  bargaining.  But  they 
continued  to  push  at  every  step  of  the  way 
and  up  until  the  final  hour  with  the  possible 
suggestion  of  trade-offs  or,  the  impression  was 
left  with  the  union  bargaining  team  at  one 
stage,  if  there  was  one  more  concession 
maybe  we  will  get  some  movement.  They 
took  it  right  down  to  the  wire  and  then  threw 
their  original  oflFer  on  the  table,  saying  "You 
take  it  or  leave  it"  and  clearly  indicated  they 
were  not  willing  even  to  accept  voluntary 
arbitration. 

Only  the  Premier— and  the  Minister  of  La- 
bour, I  suppose— knows  if  they  also  refused 
to  budge  if  he  anted  up  the  extra  cash.  I 
wonder  about  that. 

Now  comes  the  crunch.  I  want  this  very 
clearly  underlined.  I  know  my  leader  dealt 
with  it.  But  I  want  people  to  understand.  I 
want  those  who  might  still  say,  "Okay,  that 
is  just  tough  bargaining"  to  understand. 

On  Friday,  clerical  stafiF  at  Gray  Coach 
were  told  not  to  report  on  Monday.  This  was 
on  Friday,  and  all  these  negotiations— this 
good  faith  bargaining— was  going  on  over 
the  weekend.  Drivers  going  out  on  long 
runs  were  told  to  get  back  to  Toronto  on  the 
next  bus  or  return  the  empty  bus.  Part-time 
employees  were  laid  off  and  had  their  passes 
collected.  On  Sunday,  50  buses  were  moved 
from  the  Lansdowne  garage  to  the  western 
garage  to  make  room  for  the  trains. 

In  short,  I  am  suggesting  that  Michael 
Warren  and  the  commission — and  it's  interest- 
ing that  we  have  the  same  backup  man, 
Godfrey,  that  we  had  four  years  ago— had 
decided  on  Friday  that  they  either  got  it  all 
or  there  was  a  strike;  there  was  nothing  there. 
I  am  saying  that  was  a  dishonest  and  de- 
ceitful charade  that  was  carried  on  over  the 
weekend. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  That's  right;  that's  exactly 
what  it  was. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  they  really  did,  any 
way  one  wants  to  try  to  rationalize  it,  was 
to  make  a  mockery  of  good  faith  bargaining. 
Those  steps  clearly  underline  that,  and  I  don't 
know  how  anybody  can  really  dispute  it.  In- 
asmuch as  the  union  had,  right  to  the  last, 
bargained   in   good   faith,    and   inasmuch   as 
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both  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
I'll  accept,  had  bargained  in  good  faith,  they 
not  only  were  dishonest  and  deceitful  with 
the  union  but  I  suggest  they  made  patsies,  or 
maybe  fools  is  the  better  word  for  it,  of  the 
government.  That's  being  charitable  enough 
to  believe  that  the  government  wasn't  party 
to  that  kind  of  a  charade. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  company  offer  was  what 
the  union  asked  for. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  really  wonder  if  the 
government  of  this  province  is  proud  of  being 
suckered  in  tliat  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  about  this  situa- 
tion is  that  it  doesn't  stand  alone.  The 
workers  in  this  province,  particularly  over 
the  last  few  months  or  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half,  are  being  made  the  whipping  boy  in 
bargaining  situation  after  bargaining  situation 
and  in  plant  after  plant.  The  list  seems  end- 
less where  we've  had  some  real  questionable 
practices  over  the  last  three,  four  or  five 
months — Chrysler  Truck,  Canadian  Fittings 
in  Oshawa,  Budd  Manufacturing  in  Kitchener, 
Superior  Boats  in  the  peninsula,  Columbus 
McKinnon — there's  an  interesting  one  in  St. 
Catharines — 

Mr.  Hage:erty:  How  about  Swift  and  Can- 
ada Packers? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  — and  Westinghouse  that 
we  finally  settled  today  fortunately.  Once 
more  the  respect  for  this  government  and  its 
actions  seems  to  be  lacking  in  terms  of  the 
corporate  sector. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Tell  us  about  your  secretaries' 
strike. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Let  me  for  just  a  second 
tie  in  how  I  think  this  whole  situation  is 
tied  together  and  why  I  think  that  it  speaks 
for  very  troubled  times  in  labour  relations  in 
this  province.  Take  Columbus  McKinnon.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  told  me  in  discussions  it's 
a  viable  operation  financially.  That's  my  in- 
formation from  the  workers  and  the  union 
as  well.  The  Deputy  Premier  publicly  said 
that  the  company  was  totally  irresponsible. 
That's  his  comment,  "totally  irresponsible." 
Yet  the  company's  response  to  all  of  this  was 
to  close  down  the  plant,  and  240  workers 
went  down  the  drain  and  a  102-year  opera- 
tion, a  viable  operation  that's  supplying  part 
of  the  Canadian  market.  It  said:  "To  heck 
with  you,  buddy.  We'll  supply  our  customers 
now  from  our  American  plant."  It's  not  only 
240  workers  with  up  to  20  and  30  years 
seniority  and  a  viable  operation,  but  another 
drain  on  our  dollars  out  of  this  province  to 
buy  that  machinery  from  across  the  border 
at  the  expense  of  Canadian  workers. 


Only  a  blind  Tory  government  could  fail 
to  have  its  faith  shaken  in  the  corporate 
management  that  seems  to  delight  in  sticking 
it  to  them.  It's  clear  that  words  themselves 
aren't  enough.  I  said  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  "Okay,  so  yOu  went  after  Columbus 
McKinnon" — and  I  believe  he  did.  "What  is 
the  final  line?"  That's  really  what  we're  talk- 
ing about  when  they  talk  about  whether  any- 
body is  posturing  or  not.  At  what  point  in 
time  do  we  say:  "Hey,  the  workers  count 
and  the  jobs  count.  We  can't  afford  that 
drain  on  our  dollars"?  At  what  point  in  time 
do  we  say:  "Look,  if  you  are  totally  irrespon- 
sible and  that's  a  financially  viable  operation, 
it's  time  that  we  took  it  over  or  we  saw  that 
there  was  another  pinrchaser  there"?  Maybe 
the  kind  of  pressure  we  use  without  going 
that  route — 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  caution  the  honourable 
member  that  there  is  nothing  about  Mc- 
Kinnon Industries  or  anything  like  that  in 
Bill  141.  I'd  appreciate  it  if  the  honourable 
member  would  get  back  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  the  principle  that  I'm 
very  much  concerned  with,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
at  whait  stage  are  we  willing  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess that  goes  on,  because  if  we're  not  at 
some  point  in  time  in  all  of  these  plants,  as 
in  the  TTC,  willing  to  say  that  they've  got  for 
once  to  put  the  interests  of  their  workers 
first,  then  I  suggest  to  you  that  we're  in  real 
trouble. 

(Mr.  Sargent:  What  about  the  interests  of 
a  million  people? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That's  exactly  what  we're 
trying  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Workers  happen  to  be  people. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  have  rights  too. 

[5.30] 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  I'm  saying,  and  I 
guess  in  as  friendly  a  way  as  I  can,  is  also  a 
bit  of  a  comment  to  the  new  Minister  of 
Labour.  He's  been  involved  closely  and  inti- 
mately in  three  rather  major  sets  of  negotia- 
tions that  I  know  of.  Quite  frankly,  I'm  not 
impressed  with  the  very  minor  concessions  in 
the  case  of  the  Inco  plant  in  Sudbury.  I'm 
not  impressed  at  all.  I  am  thankful,  I'm  im- 
pressed, that  a  strong  position  was  taken  both 
in  the  TTC  situation  and  in  the  Columbus 
McKinnon,  but  we  obviously  weren't  prepared 
to  go  the  final  step  to  achieve  some  results 
or  some  satisfaction  for  the  workers.  I  think 
three  with  and  three  without  very  good  results 
means  that  unless  we  are  vidlling  to  look  a 
litde  further  than   just  the   words  and  the 
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rhetoric  that  has  come  from  this  government 
so  far,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  our  problems. 

iHon.  Mr.  Norton:  What  stej^s  are  you  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  There  are  a  number  of 
steps  that  we  can  take.  I  went  back  to  the 
debate  in  1974,  in  Hansard,  to  see  what  the 
Liberals  said  as  well.  It  was  very  interesting. 
When  I  listened  to  the  new  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  about  the  dire  results  on  the 
ill  and  the  possibility  of  people  dying  because 
they  are  unable  to  get  to  hospitals  and  so 
on,  it  was  obvious  he  hadn't  read  the  debate 
even  on  this  in  1974  or  followed  the  words  of 
the  previous  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  note  here  is:  "I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Premier  that  the  main  reason 
is  because  of  the  unfortunate  elderly  and  ill 
who  cannot  travel  around  town.  Certainly 
that  is  unfortunate.  But  he  knows  and  I  know 
the  pressure  for  settlement  comes  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people."  So  he  obvi- 
ously wasn't  in  agreement  with  one  of  the 
main  points  I  heard  made  by  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party. 

The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  that 
time,  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Nixon),  said:  "It  is  unfortunate  to  have 
this  bill"— I  am  talking  now  about  1974— "be- 
fore the  House,  because  once  again  the  col- 
lective bargaining  processes  are  being  circum- 
vented." That,  I  understand,  was  at  least  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  But  he  was  prepared  to  sup>port  the 
bill,  mind  you. 

On  two  occasions  in  his  speech  he  clearly 
states  that  the  commission— we  are  talking 
now  about  the  TTC— "had  no  intention  of 
settling  from  the  very  beginning  because  they 
knew  they  could  dump  the  responsibility  on 
to  the  Legislature  through  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion." That  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
at  that  time  speaking,  and  he  is  right  on 
once  again  there.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done  again  four  years  later.  But  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  support  the 
bill. 

He  also  calls  the  commission's  acts  a 
charade,  and  says  that  they  were  not  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
the  member  for  Hamilton  West  didn't  read 
some  of  the  debates  from  1974.  But  they  were 
willing  to  support  the  bill.  What  colossal 
hypocrisy.  The  member  should  know  why  he 
never  became  Premier  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  His  party  just  demonstrated,  as  it  has 
done  again  today,  the  ability  to  talk  on  both 
sides  of  an  issue,  to  appear  concerned  for 
all,  but  always  reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  corpo- 
rate sector. 


Mr.  Riddell:  He  came  far  closer  than  you 
people  will  ever  come. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  he  didn't  maybe 
realize— and  it  is  interesting  in  all  the  cries 
about  the  disastrous  results  of  this  debate 
today  to  note  that  neither  the  Conservatives 
nor  the  Liberals  benefited  very  much  in 
Metro  Toronto  in  the  election  after  the  1974 
episode. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  won't  do  too  well  after 
today,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Wait  until  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Swart:  Maybe  there  are  now  some 
people  that  stick  with  principles.  Could  be, 
you  know. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  If  workers  in  this  province, 
and  in  this  particular  industry  in  the  TTC 
were  to  get  any  land  of  a  fair  hearing  in  a 
political  climate  today  which  is  one  of  fear 
and  restraint,  uncertainty  in  the  whole  econo- 
mic sector— and  that  is  a  beautiful  chance 
to  put  the  whip  to  workers— it  was  going  to 
take  some  combined  action  by  New  Demo- 
crats and  Liberals  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  long  should  they  stay 
out? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  might  be  popular  to  play 
to  a  public  gallery  that  is  much  inconven- 
ienced by  the  strike. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  might  even  win  short- 
term  support.  But  the  ramifications,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  for  workers  and  for  the 
collective  bargaining  system  are  much  too 
dangerous  to  contemplate.  New  Democrats 
are  not  about  to  play  that  game,  I  hope. 
I  don't  think  I  would  be  a  member  of  this 
party  if  it  was.  It  is  a  popularity  game,  and 
we  have  perceived,  I  think,  the  ramifications 
of  the  action.  It  could  eflFectively  destroy 
bargaining,  particularly  in  the  public  sector, 
and  I  think,  in  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  it 
has  done  to  the  TTC  drivers.  Given  the  last 
two  instances,  what  is  the  point  when  they 
know  clearly  in  advance  that  they  can  get 
the  dispute  thrown  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
legislated,  what  is  the  use  of  going  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process? 

In  both  hope  and  aspiration,  I  might  say, 
some  of  us  waited  for  the  first  Liberal  words 
on  this  particular  bill.  It  was  not  with  great 
surprise,  but  it  was,  very  frankly,  with  some 
concern  that  I  heard  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday  morning, 
say  that  the  strike  is  dangerous,  tihis  strike 
must  be  broken.  I  wonder  whether  it  was  a 
Freudian  slip  or  did  he  really  want  to  ham- 
mer the  workers  that  way?  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  Liberal  Party  when  its  anti- 
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labour  bias— or  is  it  frustration,  I  sometimes 
wonder— blinds  it  so  totally. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Why  are  you  flogging  the 
Liberal  Party? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Because  you  are  part  of 
what  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because  you  are  no  differ- 
ent from  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  fails  to  imderstand  so 
totally  the  struggle  of  working  men  and 
women  to  build  their  imions,  to  achieve  pro- 
tection and  to  act  as  their  advocates  in  deal- 
ing with  a  very  powerful  establishment  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  It's  an  even  sadder  com- 
mentary on  their  leader's  grasp  of  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  working  men  and  women  when 
he  suggests  that  their  approach  is  so  dis- 
honest as  to  put  extreme  positions,  as  I 
heard  in  the  ddbate  today.  It  is  very  obvious 
that  there  is  reason  to  fear  potential  labour 
legislation  in  this  province.  We  worried, 
under  the  former  Minister  of  Labour,  what 
we  were  going  to  get  into  and  what  was 
likely  to  be  coming.  I  would  really  worry 
about  it  now  having  heard  the  words  today 
from  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

I  think  the  entire  trade  imion  movement 
is  going  to  have  to  organize  pretty  effectively 
if  we're  not  going  to  see  the  basic  right  of 
free  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector 
effectively  hamstrung.  It's  obvious  also  that 
the  Liberal  policies  and  priorities  haven't 
changed  since  the  days  of  Hepburn  when 
they  would  rather  ride  with  General  Motors 
and  to  hell  with  the  workers. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  They  clearly  state  their 
priorities  to  this  day. 

I  want  to  deal  with  one  other  thing.  The 
only  proposal  I  heard  from  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  the  Premier  commented 
on  it,  was  about  final  offer  selection— another 
item  that  hadn't  been  very  well  researched. 
The  last  real  attack  on  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, and  one  of  the  most  serious  ones,  took 
place  in  1972,  1973  and  1974  in  the  States 
when  there  were  massive  efforts  to  bring  in 
final  offer  selection  legislation  and  other  forms 
of  compulsory  ai^bitration.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration led  most  of  this  attack,  it's  interest- 
ing to  note.  I  suppose  his  administration  was 
most  closely  allied  in  terms  of  labour  pohdes 
with  the  members  to  my  right.  I'm  not  siu-e. 
There  had  to  be  a  major  defence  launched— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  are  embarrassing  some 
of  your  members  over  there. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 


Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  imderstand  that  you  two 
people  are  in  bed  together  and  it  doesn't 
really  matter  who  we  talk  to. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I'd  like  to  read  two  warn- 
ings that  went  out  to  the  entire  trade  union 
movement,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
also  in  Canada,  when  this  battle  was  on.  I'll 
quote  just  three  short  paragraphs:  "The 
general  target,  however,  is  the  right  of  free 
men  and  women  to  join  together  and  take 
economic  action  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  Sponsors  of  these 
bills— I'm  talking  about  the  final  offer  selec- 
tion bills— "don't  intend  to  stop  with  trans- 
portation workers;  some  of  them  propose  a 
study  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  other  in- 
dustries. Stripped  of  its  pubhc  relations  title, 
the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act,  the 
administration  proposal  is  httle  more  than  an 
untested,  unpi^oven  and  untried  form  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  backed  with  the  govern- 
ment clout  of  a  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 

"Once  this  nation  starts  down  the  path  of 
compulsion  as  a  way  of  Itfe,  it  will  not  stop 
with  workers.  The  history  of  every  dictator- 
ship proves  that  once  a  government  is  allowed 
to  compel  workers  to  labour  against  their  will, 
it  invariably  uses  the  weapon  of  compulsion 
against  employers  and,  ultimately,  against  all 
citizens."  A  pretty  strong  statement,  but  part 
of  the  campaign. 

More  directly,  in  testimony  before  a  US 
House  committee:  "The  assumption  of  those 
who  push  compulsory  arbitration  under  its 
own  name  or  a  mediation  to  finality  or  final 
offer  selection  is  that  the  compulsory  award 
will  solve  the  underlying  problem.  This  is 
demonstrably  untrue.  The  history  of  discord, 
protracted  and  expensive  htigation,  and  even- 
tual strffe  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
what  was  billed  as  the  final  settlement,  for 
example,  of  the  railroad  firemen  dispute 
proves  this  beyond  any  doubt,  for  there  is  a 
natural  resistance  to  purported  solutions 
handed  down  from  on  high,  as  opposed  to 
solutions  which  emerge  from  a  process  in 
which  those  affected  play  an  active  role  and 
which  are  therefore  regarded  as  legitimate." 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  this  House 
that  final  offer  selection  is  really  government 
or  labour  gimmickry.  Maybe  "quackery" 
would  be  a  word  better  understood  by  some. 
They  tried  this  in  a  major  way.  I  would 
suggest  a  little  bit  of  reading,  once  again, 
for  members  on  all  sides  of  the  House.  Where 
did  it  come  from?  It's  not  some  new  play- 
thing that  you  can  ride  into  a  position  of 
popularity,  as  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
member  for  Hamilton  West.  The  Weimar 
Republic  saw  the  first  major  attempt  to  use 
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final  ofiFer  selection,  and  it  was  found  wanting 
and  it  was  very  quickly  abandoned.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  55  years  later  and 
some  3,000  miles  removed  it's  going  tb  be 
any  more  effective?  I  think  we  should  stop 
playing  games  with  that  one. 

I  really  wonder  when  this  government  is 
going  to  stop  using  the  back-door  method  of 
breaking  the  workers'  right  to  strike  in  the 
public  sector.  It's  not  an  honest  way  of  deal- 
ing with  an  issue.  If  that's  going  to  be  the 
approach  it's  going  to  take,  and  it  has  ob- 
viously got  the  support  of  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  then  let  it  bring  in  legislation 
and  let's  have  the  fight  so  that  we  know 
exactly  where  we  stand  over  what  rights 
workers  do  have  in  the  public  sector.  You 
can't  afford  to  say  you  support  it.  Try  to  hang 
your  hats  on  the  principles  of  free  collective 
bargaining.  We're  all  in  favour.  We  don't 
want  to  take  this  right  away.  It  just  worries 
us  sometimes.  Then,  every  time  there's  a 
crunch  or  a  major  strike,  the  government 
yanks  the  rug  out  and  destroys  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  about  police  and  fire- 
men? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  will  begin  to  have 
people  very  quickly  understand  that  it's  a 
second-class  right  you've  given  them.  Surely 
it's  time  for  this  government  to  show  some 
compassion  and  commitment  to  the  working 
people  as  well  as  to  the  business  community 
in  this  province. 

I  can't  help  but  compare  the  less  than  $2 
milhon  that  separated  the  transit  workers  from 
agreement  in  that  last  frantic  weekend— less 
than  $2  million  would  have  resolved  it.  A 
whole  panoply  of  things  goes  through  my 
mind. 

It  goes  through  my  mind  that  the  transit 
Commission,  and  I  agree  with  it  totally  as  I 
think  it  was  a  good  move,  was  willing  to 
lose  $15  million  in  favour  of  the  single  fare 
zone  here  in  Metro.  I  recall  that  the  figure 
of  $2  million— it  may  or  may  not  be  right- 
has  been  put  on  the  cost  of  providing  24-hour 
student  passes.  I  agree  with  it.  I  think  it's 
a  good  move.  Very  clearly,  they  were  quite 
willing  to  put  in  $15  million  and  $2  milhon 
in  two  progressive  moves  there.  Are  the 
workers  of  that  organization  any  less  im- 
portant? 

By  the  same  tbken,  I  can't  help  but  think, 
when  we  understand  that  $1.5  million  might 
have  settled  this  dispute,  that  we  have  just 
come  through  a  major  strike  in  Fleck  where 
there  was  certainly  an  attempt  to  bust  the 
union.  Whether  their  intent  was  to  do  the 
busting  or  not  it  was  backed  up  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $2  million  on  the 
Ontario    Provincial    Police    to    interfere    on 


behalf  of  40  women  against  70  women,  or 
whatever  the  figures  were,  in  that  particular 
strike.  But  we  couldn't  find  $1.5  million,  if 
that  was  what  was  necessary  to  sweeten  the 
pot,  to  see  that  the  workers  here  got  a  fair 
shake. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Tell  him  to  speak  to  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  guess  what  I'm  saying  as 
strongly  as  I  can  is  that  we're  on  a  very 
dangerous  road.  We  can't  afford  to  continue 
making  the  workers  the  whipping  boy.  That's 
going  to  work  only  for  so  long.  We  or  any 
Others  will  take  flak  only  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  pubhc  is  the  whipping 
boy. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No,  they're  not  in  this  case, 
I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  We're  going  to  take  flak 
only  for  so  long  because  we're  dealing  with 
a  principle  that's  very  basic  and  is  going  to 
cause  the  government  an  awful  lot  of  pfob- 
lems. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  He  sounds  like  C.  D. 
Howe.  What's  a  million? 

Mr.   Huston:    What's   $2   million? 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  your  attitude. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  No,  it  wasn't  my  at- 
titude. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  guess  I've  been  listening 
for  three  years  to  Tories  and  maybe  that's 
the  danger. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You're  quite  willing  to  spend 
that  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What's  a  million  tran- 
sit riders? 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  price  do  you  put  on 
human  life? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  continue  what  I'm 
saying,  we  can't  afford  and  should  not  sub- 
ject workers  to  the  abuse  they've  had. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  suppose  you  are  the  only 
ones  who  care. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  they  don't  like  their  jobs, 
why  don't  they  quit  then? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That's  the  usual  Liberal 
attitude,  quit  if  you  don't  like  it.  Why  should 
the  workers  at  the  TTC  have  to  carry  the 
load  of  the  extra  expenditures,  whether  it's 
a  single  fare  zone,  whether  it's  any  other 
improvement  made  to  the  system,  or  whether 
it's  inflation? 

Mr.  Havrot:  Tell  us  what  their  salaries  are. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Their  increase  is  not  going 
to  meet  inflation  this  year  or  anywhere  near 
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it,  and  the  member  knows  that.  Why  should 
they  have  to  be  the  people  who  are  carrying 
that  load?  And  the  same  thing  applies  to 
many  plants.  I'm  not  denying  that  the  riders, 
the  millions  of  them,  don't  like  increases,  as 
none  of  us  likes  increases  in  any  cost,  but  they 
should  not  have  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers. 

The  city  of  Toronto  and  Metro  Toronto 
should  not  have  to  be  able  to  hang  on  to  the 
money  at  the  expense  of  one  group  of  work- 
ers in  this  particular  situation.  The  province  of 
Ontario  should  not  be  allowed  to  cut  back 
and  save  and  not  make  the  grants  that  may 
be  necessary  at  the  expense  of  one  group 
of  workers.  It's  long  past  time  that  we  re- 
ordered our  priorities. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  print  more  money. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  For  years  we've  heard  the 
cry  from  this  party  and,  I  think,  in  various 
ways  from  almost  every  member  who  sat  in 
this  Legislature  of  the  need  for  improvements 
in  public  transit,  for  changes  that  improve 
public  transit  and  how  vital  and  important 
it  is  to  us  and  how  we  can't  aflFord  to  tie  up 
the  core  of  our  cities  with  automobiles  in 
jams.  You  only  have  to  take  a  look  at  the 
results  of  the  strike— we  all  acknowledge  that 
—to  see  the  kind  of  traffic  chaos  you  have  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  should  be  proud  of  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Let  me  ask:  For  a  differ- 
ence of  $1.5  million,  and  for  the  principle 
of  either  hammering  the  workers  or  making 
them  carry  the  inflationary  load,  should  this 
strike  have  taken  place?  And  is  it  not  true,  in 
fact,  that  the  length  of  this  strike,  whenever 
they  go  back— probably  it  would  be  but  a 
matter  of  days— iis  going  to  cost  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more  than  the  $1.5  million  that  was 
needed  to  give  a  fair  deal  to  the  workers 
in  that  corporation?  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that.  I  say  that  with  sincerity 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  got  our  priorities  in 
order,  it  is  time  we  looked  at  the  things 
that  mean  things  to  people,  and  it  is  time  we 
stopped  bashing  the  worker.  We  bashed  the 
workers  with  the  AIB,  and  that  afiPected  the 
TTC  negotiations  considerably.  They  won  one 
contract  of  10.4  per  cent  or  10.8  per  cent— I 
forget  just  which— and  it  was  rolled  back  to 
eight  per  cent  two  years  ago.  We  thought  that 
was  the  answer,  although  the  only  people 
really  paying  the  price  were  workers  across 
this  country. 

That  didn't  work.  But  it  did  lower  the 
wage  settlements  below  what  has  been  hap- 


pening in  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  cost-of- 
living  area;  and  that  means,  effectively,  the 
government  over  the  last  three-year  period 
has  put  the  workers  in  this  province  down. 

We  can  argue  whether  they  were  or 
weren't  getting  too  big  settlements  previously. 
What  the  government  has  done,  though, 
is  not  only  has  it  put  them  down  with  the 
mechanism  that  was  going  to  solve  inflation, 
but  it  also  didn't  solve  inflation.  If  anything, 
it  is  getting  worse  again. 

I  am  simply  asking,  what  are  we  doing? 
That  has  given  the  whip  hand  both  to  the 
corporations  and  to  the  government,  and  the 
government  has  reinforced  it  with  its  treat- 
ment of  public  sector  workers  and  cutbacks. 
Everybody  now  figures  the  worker  in  Ontario 
is  fair  game;  hammer  him. 

Unfortunately,  the  government  uses  the  un- 
certain economic  climate  and  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  citizens  and  appeals  for  and  gets 
some  general  public  support. 

What  the  government  is  doing  is  danger- 
ous. What  it  is  doing,  I  suggest,  may  even  be 
deadly.  It  is  not  a  route  that  a  free  country, 
a  country  that  believes  in  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, should  be  going  down.  It  is  time  we 
turned  that  around  and  acknowledged  that 
they  are  making  a  contribution.  They  are  not 
just  the  fall  guys  in  every  situation  that  we 
face. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  no  corner  on  col- 
lective bargaining— not  a  bit.  We  all  believe 
in  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  just  heard  my  friend 
talking  about  taking  the  rights  away  today. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  about  the  rights  of  the 
two  million  people  in  Metro  Toronto? 

Mr.  Germa:  Don't  the  7,000  workers  count? 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  guys  are  against  giving— 

Mr.  Germa:  You  just  told  them  to  quit 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  If  good  faith  bargaining 
means  anything— and  I  am  suggesting  it  is  one 
of  the  areas  where  we  have  the  most  trouble 
in  the  labour  relations  field— then,  before  this 
legislation  is  before  the  House,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  the  Premier  of  the  province 
should  have  been  tough  enough  to  say  to  the 
TTC:  "You  haven't  bargained  in  good  faith. 
The  record  is  clear  for  all  to  take  an  honest 
look  at  it.  You  get  back  there.  We  give  you 
six  or  seven  days  to  come  up  with  an  offer. 
And  maybe,  whatever  that  offer  is— better 
than  you  have  made— we  will  ask  the  workers 
to  vote  on  it."  I  don't  know.  But  we  didn't 
even  see  that.  We  saw  blind  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  there  wasn't  going  to  be  a  settle- 
ment, even  though  all  the  moves  had  been 
on  the  part  of  the  union. 
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That  just  isn't  good  enough.  That's  why 
this  biU  should  not  be  before  this  House  and 
that's  why  the  members  in  this  House,  if  they 
had  any  understanding  of  the  potential  con- 
sequences, would  not  be  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
heard  that  our  party  will  be  supporting  Bill 
141.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  a  strike 
today.  It  is  equally  unfortunate,  I  suppose, 
that  a  legislative  conclusion  must  be  sought 
to  this  dispute  and  that  free,  open,  fair  collec- 
tive bargaining  must,  in  one  sense,  be  set 
aside. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  chosen  to  move  a  little  faster  in 
this  particular  disruption  of  service  than  it 
has  been  inclined  to  move  in  the  past.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  becoming  an  all-too-common 
occurrence. 

I  am  not  so  certain  whether  there  is  any 
member  in  the  Legislature  here  who  would 
be  inclined  to  say  we  are  selling  out  to  one 
particular  group  or  other,  or  that  we  are 
attempting  to  see  the  strike  broken,  in  essence. 

My  leader  earlier  today  made  a  suggestion 
that  we  might  consider  final  oflFer  selection.  I 
don't  think  there  are  any  of  us  here  who  are 
aware  of  the  process  of  final  oflFer  selection 
who  would  say  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  our 
labour  problems  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Swart:  There's  nobody  in  your  caucus, 
because  you  don't  have  labour  people. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  But  I  would  have  to 
hope  that  most  of  us  would  set  aside  what 
partisan  considerations  we  do  bring  to  this 
Legislature  to  contemplate  the  possibilities  or 
the  merits  of  such  a  process. 

I  would  be  inclined  then  to  suggest  that 
some  time  in  the  near  future— five  or  six  years 
maybe— the  use  of  final  oflFer  selection  will  be, 
especially  in  the  public  sector,  a  fair,  equi- 
table, intelligent,  pragmatic  method  of  bring- 
ing about  conclusions  to  labour  disputes, 
especiaUy  in  the  public  sector. 

My  leader  was  accused  of  being  somewhat 
simplistic,  maybe,  in  proposing  final  oflFer 
selection.  I  can  only  say  that  when  two  par- 
ties can  be  so  far  apart  sometimes  in  various 
disputes  the  method  of  final  oflFer  selection 
brings  parties  together.  It  brings  some  finality 
to  it.  It  brings  some  common  sense  and  often 
removes  some  sense  of  combativeness,  if  I 
might  use  that  word,  that  sometimes  pervades 
the  labour  relations  field. 

At  this  time  I  would  commend  the  new 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  I  think  has  made  a 
tremendous  eflFort  in  the  last  several  days,  as 
new  as  he  is  to  his  portfolio.  I  think  he  is  a 
sincere  individual.  I  might  say  that  if  he  had 
been   Minister  of  Labour  some  time  before 


his  appointment  we  might  not  be  here  at  ail. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  that  particular 
individual  and  I  would  think  the  fact  that  we 
are  here  today  is  an  indication  that  both  sides 
have,  possibly,  sincerely  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  what  their  positions  will  be. 
There  is,  I  suppose,  maybe  some  sincere  in- 
transigence on  their  part  and  to  that  end  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  see  a  conclusion 
is  to  provide  some  legislation  to  eflFect  it.  In 
many  ways  it  may  be  a  face-saving  mechanism 
for  both  parties. 

I  would  say  again  I  do  believe  that  both 
parties  have  made  a  sincere  eflFort.  I  think  it 
would  be  unfair  for  any  member  of  this 
House  to  suggest  that  any  blame  be  directed 
to  one  party  or  another.  Not  only  do  I  not 
think  it  would  be  fair,  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  any  purpose  to  it. 

The  legislation  in  itself  is  quite  clear.  With- 
out being  too  lengthy  in  my  comments,  I 
would  commend  the  goverrmient  in  its  selec- 
tion of  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  Syd  Robins.  Mr. 
Robins  has  a  distinguished  career  in  the  bar 
in  Ontario  and  is  an  individual  who  will  bring 
a  great  deal  of  fairness  to  these  considera- 
tions. No  side  need  fear  his  lack  of  judgement 
or  a  predisposition  on  his  part. 

Section  3(2)  which  provides  for  a  re- 
placement for  Mr.  Robins,  I  tliink,  with  that 
in  mind,  is  ahnost  redundant.  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Robins  will  require  a  replacement,  nor 
do  I  think  he  will  require  45  days  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  what  would  be  a 
fair  conclusion  in  this  particular  dispute. 

You  must  realize,  I  think,  that  these  lands 
of  disputes,  unless  some  better  mechanism  for 
solving  labour  problems  is  developed,  are 
going  to  become  more  common,  not  only  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  not  only  in  the  public 
sector  but  in  the  private  sector  as  well. 

I  think  at  the  same  time  we  have  to 
realize— and  I  would  be  one  to  continue  to 
put  this  philosophy  forth  —  you  just  can't 
merely  continue  to  get  a  cheque  book  out 
and  Avrite  a  cheque  for  demands  as  they  are. 
We  just  can't  continue  to  spend  money  to 
eflFect  solutions  to  diflScult  problems.  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  oould.  Those  who  would  sug- 
gest that  I  think  should  be  brought  to  task 
and  indicate  where  those  moneys  will  come 
from.  We  can't  spend  money  like  it's  from  a 
bottomless  pit. 

I  must  say  I  am  disappointed  by  the  third 
party,  with  what  appears  to  be  their  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  today.  I  tend  to  see  it  as  a 
messianic  direction.  There  seems  to  be  some 
preoccupation  with  some  rather  narrow 
dialectics. 

I  would  hope  too  that  during  the  course  of 
this  debate  some  accurate  reporting,  as  usual. 
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will  ocxjur  in  the  Toronto  media  and  maybe 
they  will  print  the  record  as  it  has  transpired 
today  and  print  the  voting  record  of  the 
individuals  here  who  would  be  inclined  to— 
Mr.  Cooke:  I  hope  they  print  some  of  the 
things  you  people  have  been  saying. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  No  reluctance  on  my 
part,  sir,  whatsoever.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  suggest  that  maybe  today  and  in  the 
days  that  follow  we  consider  the  right  to 
work  or,  more  important  maybe,  the  right 
of  an  individual,  a  taxpayer,  the  guy  who 
pays  the  shot,  to  enjoy  some  services  he 
pays  for.  We  tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
these  services  are  government  services,  that 
they're  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer.  Many 
taxpayers  don't  use  them,  but  they're  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxpayer  and  every  taxpayer 
has  a  right  to  use  those  services.  Likewise, 
no  taxpayer  should  be  subjected  to  the  dis- 
location, the  discomfort  we  are  now  going 
through.  I  think  it's  unfair. 

I  want  to  say  again  there's  no  individual 
in  this  Legislature  who  could  be  accused  of 
bas'hing  the  workers  or  undermining  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  some  sort  of  pervasive 
tactic.  That's  not  the  objective  of  the  exer- 
cise whatsoever.  This  is  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence; it's  one,  I  think,  that  has  occurred  all 
too  often  in  the  past.  I  would  hope,  with  the 
leadership  I  expect  from  the  temporary  Min- 
ister of  Labour— temporary  because  he  may  be 
on  the  other  side  here  some  time  in  the  near 
future— that  some  plan  for  the  future  will  see 
that  we  do  not  get  into  strikes  as  the  pre- 
cursor to  some  legislative  conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  offer  a  message 
to  my  friends  in  the  third  party.  That  is,  I 
would  hope  that  through  the  com-se  of  the 
events  this  evening  they  will  possibly  re- 
consider their  position.  Not  so  far  as  maybe 
changing  their  vote  as  it  is  right  now,  but 
I  would  ask  them  possibly  that  they  consider 
not  oibstructing  this  legislation  because  it 
seems  to  be  inevitable— don't  impede  it,  don't 
delay  it.  Most  important,  don't  continue  to 
inflict  on  this  great  city  of  ours  and  the  area 
that  surrounds  it,  a  considerable  inoon- 
venience,  an  inconvenience  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  voters  will  remember 
in  the  next  election. 

At  the  same  time,  maybe  we  fust  might  be 
a  little  more  objective  about  life.  We  might 
be  a  little  more  positive,  and  less  negative 
and  cynical  about  the  motivations  of  some 
people- 
Mr.  Cooke:  All  you  care  about  is  votes. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  —and  the  objectivity  of 
an  arbitrator  who  has  yet  to  begin  his  work. 
If  this  kind  of  messianic  nonsense  continues 


from  the  third  party,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
in  any  way  the  Social  Credit  decide  to  make 
a  comeback  in  the  province  the  NDP  may  be 
the  fourth  party. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Mr.  Speaker  this  bill  is  one 
more  nail  in  the  cofBn  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaininsf  in  the  public  sector  in  this  province. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  better  ask  himself 
how  many  more  nails  he  intends  to  drive 
into  that  coffin  before  there  is  nothing  left; 
not  too  many  more.  We  are  standing  here 
dealing  with  this  bill  not  because  of  the 
strike  but  because  of  previous  bills  and 
previous  actions  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  government.  We  are 
paving  the  price  for  successive  attacks  on  free 
collective  bargaining  in  the  pubhc  sector; 
the  price  of  those  attacks  on  free  collective 
bargaining  in  the  public  sector  is  precisely 
more  strikes.  It  is  a  vicious  circle  and  we 
seem  to  be  locked  into  that  vicious  circle. 
Sooner  or  later,  government  leadership  is 
going  to  have  to  say:  "We  are  going  to  end 
the  vicious  circle  and  we  are  going  to  allow 
the  free  collective  bargaining  process  to  take 
place  in  a  normal  way".  Until  the  government 
does  this,  we  are  going  to  be  coming  back 
to  this  assembly  year  ^ter  year  to  be  doing 
precisely  the  same  thing  again. 

To  recap  the  unfortunate  and  indeed  tragic 
situation  tiiat  the  transit  workers  have  found 
themselves  in,  they  were  legislated  back  to 
work  in  1974  by  this  same  sfovernment;  they 
were  deprived  of  the  gains  of  thetir  bargaining 
by  the  federal  Anti-Inflation  Board  in  1976 
and  1977;  and  here  we  are  again  in  1978.  In 
each  of  the  years  from  1974  until  1978,  the 
transit  workers  have  been  victimized  by 
assaults  on  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  leader  of  our  party  talked  about  the 
corrosive  consequences  of  what  we  are  doing 
today.  The  Premier  said  not  to  worry,  not  to 
make  these  expressions  about  dire  conse- 
quences. The  strike  we  have  in  Toronto  right 
now  is  one  of  those  consequences.  It  is  one 
of  the  corrosive  consequences  of  what  the 
transit  workers  have  been  put  tlirough  since 
1974.  There  are  only  two  possible  conse- 
quences, as  far  as  I  and  my  colleagues  can 
see,  which  result  from  the  stripping  of  the 
right  to  free  collective  bargaining  from  public 
sector  workers.  You  could  have  the  land  of 
gross  exploitation  of  public  sector  workers 
that  took  place  in  the  hospital  sector  until 
hospital  workers  were  granted  the  right  to 
strike;  until  they  were  granted  the  right  to 
strike  their  exploitation  was  a  crime  and  a 
disgrace. 
[6:00] 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Who  granted  them  the  right? 
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Mr.  McClellan:  So  you  wlQl  either  have, 
with  tlie  destruction  of  public  sector  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  exploitation  of  workers 
or  you  will  have  the  kind  of  chronic  bitter- 
ness and  the  kind  of  repeated  disruption  that 
we  are  facing  in  the  transit  sector  in  Torbnto. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  typical. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  collective  bar- 
gaining that  agreements  simply  cannot  be 
reached.  There  is  no  need  for  Michael  War- 
ren to  reach  an  agreement  with  Local  113. 
He  knows  that  he  can  be  intransigent  and  that 
you  will  bail  him  out.  That  is  exactly  what 
has  haiypened.  Michael  Warren,  as  our  labour 
critic  said,  has  made  patsies  out  of  all  of  us 
and  out  of  the  government  in  particular.  He's 
put  you  over  your  own  barrel.  He's  hoisted 
you  with  your  own  petard.  He's  hit  you  over 
the  head  with  your  own  hammer.  He's  made 
fools  of  all  of  us  because  he  knows  that  you 
are  unwilling  to  accord  to  the  transit  workers 
the  rights  to  free  collective  bargaining. 

I  can  predict,  I  think  with  certainty,  that 
we  will  be  back  here  again  next  year.  We 
are  operating  on  one-year  contracts  for  the 
transit  workers.  The  TTC  knows  that  it 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  It  knows  that  you  will  bail 
them  out.  Is  this  process  going  to  extend  on 
indefinitely  or  are  we  going  to  have  strikes 
every  single  year  because  of  your  refusal  to 
allow  the  collective  bargaining  process  to 
follow  its  natural  course,  a  natural  course  of 
a  mutually  agreeable  settlement?  I  very 
much  fear  tliat  we  are  and  that  we  will  be 
back  here  next  year  debating  an  identical  bill. 

I  speak  not  just  out  of  concern  for  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  workers  to  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  there  are  practical  con- 
sequences that  you  have  to  recognize.  You 
cannot  strip  workers  of  the  rights  to  free 
collective  bargaining  without  facing  very 
serious  and  disruptive  consequences.  Until  the 
go\'emment  is  prepared  to  recognize  that  and 
allow  the  collective  bargaining  process  to 
work  itself  out,  without  giving  management 
the  assured  certainty  that  you  will  bail  them 
out  and  that  all  tliey  have  to  do  is  to  be  in- 
transigent until  you  do  bail  them  out,  then 
we  are  never  to  have  labour  peace  in  the 
transit  sector  in  this  city.  I  think  that  is  an 
axiom.  I  think  that  is  a  simple,  almost  a 
natural,  law.  It's  going  to  happen  again  and 
again  until  you  allow  the  process  to  work 
itself  out.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
in  principle  of  the  bill  before  us  for  the  rea- 
sons that  were  outlined  by  my  leader  but  I 


think  we  really  ought  to  consider  maybe  what 
is  at  stake. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Where  is  your  leader? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Where  are  your  members? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Where  is  the  Liberal  front 
bench? 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  had  nobody  ten  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Where  is  the  Liberal  front 
bench? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  They  have  gone  for  a  sandwich 
for  Ian. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  guys  have  all  eaten,  eh? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  most  important  members 
are  here. 

Mr.  Acting  Si>eaker:  The  member  for  York 
Centre  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  what  is 
an  issue  here  is  not  so  much  collective  bar- 
gaining as  it  is  the  tool  of  the  strike.  I 
susi>ect  that  it  is  trite  to  say  that  every  mem- 
ber of  this  House  believes  in  responsibility.  I 
suspect  it  is  equally  trite  to  say  that  there  is 
a  diflFerence  between  the  private  sector  and 
the  public  sector,  when  we  are  talking  about 
collective  bargaining  accompanied  by  the 
tool  of  the  strike.  But  I  think  we  must  always 
remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  in  the 
cradle  of  free  enterprise  in  Ontario,  and  it 
was  the  free  enterprise  parties  that  intro- 
duced collective  bargaining  into  our  law, 
into  our  statutes,  and  uphold  that  very  right. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Stong:  I  don't  think  we  should  ever 
take  leave  of  recollecting  that  that  is  a  fact. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  in  the  public  sector 
there  is  another  factor  that  is  introduced  that 
accompanies  and  is  involved  with  the  tool  of 
the  strike.  The  third  factor  is  the  innocent 
party,  the  public.  It  is  a  pure  and  simple 
fact  that  there  is  inconvenience  and  there  is 
hardship  out  there  in  the  very  streets  of  our 
city  right  now.  That  is  a  fact;  we  have  all 
acknowledged  that.  Likewise,  because  of  that 
fact,  in  my  respectful  submission  to  this 
House  and  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  justifies 
us  exercising  our  responsibility  as  legislators 
in  trying  to  ease  that  hardship  and  that  bur- 
den on  the  innocent  people  who  are  out  there 
and  sufi^ering  from  that  very  tool,  the  strike. 

Mr.  Handleman:  In  here  as  well. 

Mr.  Stong:  Yes,  in  here  as  well.  One  ques- 
tions, in  fact,  the  wisdom,  perhaps,  of  the 
strike  in  the  public  sector,  but  that  is  not  the 
issue  we  are  here  to  debate  today. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Stong:  What  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  has  done  is  given  a  comprehensive 
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and  albeit  an  opinionated  account  of  what 
happened  around  the  bargaining  table  on  the 
weekend.  He  has,  in  fact,  demonstrated  in  his 
words  exactly  what  the  Premier  and  my 
leader  have  said:  that  is  two  responsible 
parties  have  become  deadlocked  and  reached 
an  impasse  and  have  communicated  that  to 
the  members  of  this  government.  And  inso- 
far as  that  impasse  has  been  reached  there  is 
only  one  alternative  left  for  us  who  are  per- 
haps in  the  place  of  judges,  perhaps  in  the 
place  of  those  who  can  remedy  a  very  bad 
situation. 

I  am  not  saying  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  would  agree,  but  I  suspect  that  he  is 
telling  us  to  do  nothing  and  leave  400,000 
commuters,  some  of  whom  come  into  this 
city  from  my  riding,  to  be  held  out  as  ransom, 
and  leave  them  ignored. 

[Interjections. 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  that 
each  party  to  this  collective  bargaining  has 
been  acting  responsibly— in  their  own  minds 
they  have  been  acting  responsibly,  despite 
what  one  side  thinks  of  the  other,  each  party 
obviously  thinks  it  has  been  acting  respon- 
sibly in  trying  to  resolve  this  problem— 'but 
that  aside  they  have  obviously  come  to  a 
deadlock,  an  impasse.  When  that  hapi)ens, 
in  my  respectful  submission  again,  the  law 
must  be  resorted  to. 

One  talks  about  the  fundamental  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  Of  course,  and  we  all 
accept  that.  One  also  talks  about  interference 
with  the  basic  freedom  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. That  is  not  what  we  are  interfering  with. 
We  are  interfering  with  the  fact  of  walking 
ouit  and  leaving  hundreds  of  people  stranded; 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  That  is  the 
pure  fact  of  life  in  this  strike,  not  the  collec- 
tive bargaining.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple, the  spirit  of  collective  bargaining  exists 
in  the  very  program,  the  very  philosophy  of 
final  ojffer  selection.  That  is  where  responsi- 
bility exists. 

Tm  not  going  to  argue  the  merits  of  final 
offer  selection  but  it  exists  there— ^collective 
bargaining,  accepting  responsibility,  com- 
municating your  wishes— it  exists  under  that 
program,  under  that  approach  to  resolving 
our  difficulties  in  the  labour  scene  as  well. 

When  two  parties  believe  that  they  are 
acting  responsibly  but  cannot  be  ad  idem, 
cannot  arrive  at  a  common  ground  or  become 
of  the  same  mind,  then  in  so  far  as  and 
inasmuch  as  there  are  people  who  are  not 
parties  to  that  bargaining,  not  parties  to  that 
communication,  inasmuch  as  they  suffer  we 
must  accept  our  responsibility  as  legislators 
to  minimize  that  hardship.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  here. 


I  commend  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  I 
commend  the  Premier  for  acting  so  quickly 
in  this  problem.  In  that  regard,  I  would  back 
and  I  have  absolutely  no  problem  in  endorsing 
what  my  leader  has  said  and  the  position  of 
our  party  in  minimizing  the  difficulty  out  there 
in  our  city  that  depends  so  much  on  public 
transportation.  The  responsibilities  of  the  bar- 
gaining parties  in  collective  bargaining  and 
in  final  offer  selection  are  exactly  the  same. 
It's  our  city  collectively. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  parties  to  accept 
their  role,  not  to  polarize  their  positions,  but 
to  try  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
That  has  not  been  done.  One  party,  under  the 
final  offer  selection,  when  it  cannot  stand  the 
hurt,  gives  in.  That's  the  way  the  situation 
exists  right  now.  Hold  out  until  the  hurt  can 
be  stood  no  more  and  then  we  say  we've 
come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  we've  come 
to  a  resolution  of  the  problem.  That  is  not 
responsibility,  in  my  respectful  submission,  in 
the  public  sector. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Just  abohsh  the  right  to 
strike.  Why  don't  you  just  come  out  and  say 
what  you  beheve? 

Mr.  Stong:  It  seems  to  me  we  must  strive 
to  become  of  one  mind,  and  when  we  can't 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  to  end 
the  situation  that  exists. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Totalitarian  at  best.  You  are 
going  to  be  called  fascists,  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Stong:  We  are  now  in  that  position, 
and  in  so  far  as  there  can  be  no  involvement 
of  the  commuter  in  coming  to  a  resolution  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  impose  that  resolu- 
tion. That  is  why  we  are  backing  this  bill. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I'm  very  much  aware  of  how 
intolerable  the  present  situation  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  is. 

Mr.  Stong:  Let's  do  something  about  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  know  how  much  it  is  costing 
workers  in  terms  of  lost  wages  because  they 
cannot  get  to  their  jobs. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Let's  get  on  with  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  know  how  much  it  is  hurting 
people  who  do  not  have  cars  or  cannot  afford 
taxis.  I  know  it  is  preventing  many  people, 
especially  elderly  ones,  from  getting  to  medi- 
cal appointments  or  to  the  drugstore.  I  also 
know  that  ff  this  strike  continues  for  any 
length  of  time  our  economy  wiU  be  seriously 
affected. 

Why,  then,  am  I  and  my  party  opposing 
this  bill,  even  though  we  know  that  many 
citizens  will  be  very  upset  by  our  opposition 
to  it  and  may  not  understand  why  we  do  so? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Your  goose  is  cooked  in  Metro. 
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Ms.  Bryden:  There  are  several  reasons. 
First,  we  must  recognize— I'm  attempting  to 
see  that  the  members  opposite  do  understand 
why  we  oppose  it— that  under  our  present 
laws  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  transit  workers 
to  engage  in  collective  bargaining  and  they 
do  have  the  right  to  strike.  We  have,  by  law, 
taken  away  that  right  only  from  a  few  groups 
of  public  service  employees,  such  as  police- 
men and  firemen  and  hospital  workers. 

Since  transit  workers  do  have  by  law  the 
same  collective  bargaining  rights  as  workers 
in  the  private  sector  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
public  sector,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  unjust 
to  take  away  that  right  by  this  kind  of  ad  hoc 
emergency  legislation.  It,  in  eflFeot,  makes 
them  second-class  citizens.  It  does  not  give 
them  in  return  the  same  sort  of  protection 
which  policemen  and  firemen  receive  in  com- 
pensation for  being  deprived  of  the  right  to 
strike— namely  a  public  commitment  to  see 
they  do  not  fall  behind  other  workers  in  like 
jobs. 

I  oppose  this  kind  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion because  it  is  unfair  to  pubHc  service 
employees  and  means  the  death  of  collective 
bargaining  for  such  employees. 

[6:15] 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  bill 
because  it  is  asking  the  public  transit  em- 
ployees of  this  city  to  subsidize  the  riders. 
The  floor  which  the  government  wrote  into 
the  bill  as  a  last-minute  amendment  will  not 
ensure  that  Metro  transit  employees  do  not 
sufFer  a  reduction  in  their  standard  of  living, 
if  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  at  any- 
thing like  the  present  rate.  It  also  means  that 
transit  workers  for  the  top  system  in  North 
America  will  be  getting  less  than  those  in 
Montreal  and  in  certain  other  Ontario  cities. 
This  does  not  seem  just  or  fair. 

I  could  have  looked  on  the  bill  with  more 
favour  if  it  had  included  as  a  floor  at  least 
the  union's  last  offer,  which  was  considerably 
moderated  from  their  first  request  at  the  be- 
ginning of  bargaining,  down  from  10  per  cent 
to  7.3  per  cent. 

The  third  reason  why  I  oppose  this  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  because  it  was  brought  in 
hurriedly  before  the  government,  the  Minister 
of  Labotu-,  the  Premier  had  made  adequate 
effort  to  get  the  TTC  management  to  consider 
the  very  significant  concessions  which  the 
union  made  during  the  last  weekend.  One 
wonders  if  the  hurry  was  partly  to  permit  the 
Premier  to  get  away  on  his  trip  next  week  to 
Israel.  Or  was  the  government  in  league  with 
the  TTC  management  to  force  the  legislative 
settlement  and  to  support  management's  re- 
fusal to  consider  the  way  in  which  its  em- 


ployees are  falling  behind  other  workers  in 
Ontario? 

I  would  like  to  see  this  strike  ended  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  I  am  sure  all  members 
would.  I  believe  it  could  be  ended  quickly 
without  this  kind  of  legislation  tf  the  gov- 
ernment would  indicate  that  it  is  ready  to 
honour  its  earlier  commitment  to  promote 
public  transit.  It  can  do  this  by  making 
enough  additional  money  available  to  the 
TTC  to  keep  Metro  Toronto  transit  employees 
in  line  with  other  workers  in  like  jobs. 

The  final  request  of  the  transit  union  is  not 
unreasonable  and  I  am  sure  it  is  much  less 
than  lawyers  and  corporation  executives  are 
handing  to  themselves  without  telling  the 
public  except  by  price  increases. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  fare-box  increase  as  a 
means  of  settling  this  strike.  It  is  counter- 
productive and  discourages  the  use  of  public 
transit.  It  also  hits  low-iincome  groups,  par- 
ticularly senior  citizens  and  students. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  an  increase  in  prop- 
erty taxes  to  cover  TTC  deficits.  The  province 
has  already  squeezed  the  municipalities  too 
much  by  cutting  back  school  grants  and 
social  grants  and  tearing  up  the  Edmonton 
commitment.  We  also  know  that  property 
taxes  are  regressive. 

But  there  are  strong  arguments  for  a 
greater  commitment  by  the  province  to  public 
transit.  It  means  a  saving  in  road  costs.  It 
means  savings  in  om*  diminishing  fossil  fuels. 
It  means  less  pollution  and  it  means  fairer 
taxation,  since  the  province  can  tap  the  more 
progressive  tax  sources. 

If  this  strike  has  demonstrated  anything, 
it  has  demonstrated  that  this  city  cannot  do 
without  public  transit.  The  streets  simply 
cannot  handle  all  the  cars  now  pouring  into 
the  area.  It  has  also  shown  that  any  significant 
increase  in  cars  raises  the  carbon  monoxide 
readings  to  dangerous  levels. 

It  has  shbwn,  in  short,  that  we  need  more, 
not  less  public  transit  and  good  public  transit. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  the 
province  largely  responsible  for  this  strike. 
It  is  their  failure  to  see  that  suflBcient  revenue 
is  available  to  provide  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  that  has  caused  the  strike. 
They  have  forced  Metro  and  TTC  authorities 
to  face  possible  property  tax  increases  or  fare- 
box  increases  as  part  of  the  equation  and 
have  contributed  to  their  stiff-necked  ap- 
proach, but  I  cannot  exonerate  the  TTC 
management  of  all  blame  for  they  have  not 
bargained  in  good  faith,  as  thedr  actions  on 
the  last  weekend  have  proved  when  they 
came  up,  after  midnight  on  Sunday,  with 
the  same  offer  as  they  had  given  on  the 
previous  Friday,  and  when  it  later  came  out 
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that  they  had  arranged  fcr  the  shutdown  of 
the  system  on  the  Friday. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  still  not  too  late  for 
this  government  to  sit  down  with  the  union 
and  management  tonight  and  reconsider  its 
fiscal  responsibilities  to  transit  workers,  to 
riders  and  to  the  citizens  of  Metro  Toronto, 
and  to  see  if  a  fair  and  just  settlement  can- 
not be  reached  outside  this  Legislature  to- 
night. Then  the  government  can  simply  with- 
draw the  bill  and  we  can  all  go  back  to 
looking  after  the  other  important  business  of 
this  province,  such  as  the  unemployment 
situation  and  the  pollution  problem.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  I 
would  like  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Don't  do  everything  briefly, 
drag  out  a  few  things. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —commend  the  Premier  and 
the  minister  on  their  vision  and  protection 
of  the  people  of  this  province  and  of  this 
city.  Those  of  us  who  don't  live  here  have 
a  big  stake  in  this  city  and  this  transportation 
set-up.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  involved,  we  have  put  about  half  of  it 
in  ourselves,  the  outlying  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. So  we  have  a  big  stake  here. 

I  want  to  say  what  I  find  out  in  talking  to 
people.  They  say,  "What  the  hell  is  happening 
to  our  country?" 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Trudeau. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Total  paralysis  is  going  to  set 
in  if  someone  doesn't  stand  up  and  say  "no" 
or  start  minding  the  store. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  paralysis  is  in  Ottawa, 
24  Sussex  Drive. 

Mr.  Sargent:  (I  may  buy  that,  Mac,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Air  Canada  is  now  talking  about 
a  further  strike.  We've  gone  through- 
Mr.    McClellan:    Where    is    John    Munro 
when  we  need  him? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  gone  through  diis, 
much  to  our  loss.  We've  lost  millions  of 
hours  across  the  board  in  labour  unions  across 
the  past  year.  Now  we're  facing  a  postal 
strike.  Maybe  we  should  ask  the  Premier  to 
submit  to  the  federal  government  that  it 
should  make  it  mandatory  that  all  the  post- 
men get  their  pay  cheques  through  the  mail. 
Maybe  that  might  help  solve  that  jxystal 
strike.  Now  we  have  this  deadly  transit  strike 
here.  I  flew  into  town  about  three  hours  ago 
and  I  saw  below  me  a  city  almost  paralyzed 
because  almost  nothing  is  happening.  It's  a 
dead  city.  People  are  suffering.  I  came  in 
from  Brampton  the  other  morning.  It  took 
two  hours  to  go  25  miles. 


If  my  friends  on  the  left  can  find  one 
supporter  in  those  thousands  and  thousands 
of  cars,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one.  Their 
lot  is  not  a  popular  one.  I  admire  their  guts 
for  fighting  in  the  way  they  do  for  the  work- 
ing man.  We  all  feel  the  same  way.  We're 
not  any  difi^erent  than  they  are.  They  have 
no  comer  on  collective  bargaining,  not  a  bit. 
The  record  will  show  that  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned. I  know  the  Premier  is.  Our  leader  is. 
So  is  the  minister. 

My  good  friend  from  Hamilton  East  (Mr. 
Mackenzie)  talks  about  the  cost  being  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  difference  between  the 
two  parties.  My  information  is  now  that  the 
bottom  line  is  the  commission  was  offering 
more  than  they  are  asking  for.  That's  the 
bottom  line.  If  it  was  a  milhon  and  a  half 
dollars  between  the  two  parties,  that  breaks 
down  to  $250  a  year  per  worker,  or  $5  a 
week,  across  the  board.  That's  what  they're 
talking  aibout,  $5  a  we^k.  Isn't  that  a  hell  of 
a  thing  to  do,  to  put  a  whole  city  in  paralysis 
for? 

If  they  had  their  way,  they  would  never 
let  them  go  back  to  work.  The  transit  system 
would  be  dead  forever  if  they  had  their  way. 
So  -someone  has  to  start  running  the  show 
here. 

Mr.  Deans:  Where  is  Michael  Warren? 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  a  good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  MbClellan:  You  still  haven't  got  it 
right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  know.  It's  pretty 
close.  These  are  not  Conservative  figures. 
These  are  Liberal  figures  I'm  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Warner:  So  much  for  credibility. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  probably  wrong. 

An  Hon.  member:   Liberal  computers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  real  cost  is  not  the  $1.5 
million.  The  real  cost  is  millions  of  man- 
hours  of  wofk  lost,  milhons  of  dollars  lost  by 
the  small  entrepreneurs  who  depend  on 
transit  and  millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline 
while  sitting  waiting  for  hours  trying  to  get 
some  place.  Maybe  lives  are  being  lost  to 
save  these  guys  $5  a  week.  It  doesn't  add 
up.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  to  thank 
collective  bargaining  for  our  way  of  life  in 
this  country.  I  thank  the  unions  for  their 
fights  because  they  made  our  economy  strong 
across  tihe  board.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  they  had  chickened  out  as 
you  people  have  they  would  have  got 
nothing.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  say  in  the  general  trend 
in  the  United  States  now  management  is 
taking   unions    onto   management   boards.    I 
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think  when  my  friends  to  the  left  here  know 
the    problems    of    management    and    when 
they're  a  part  of  the  team- 
Mr.  Deans :  They  opposed  it. 
Mr.  Sargent:  —then  they  will  not  be  goug- 
ing so  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  They  passed  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  that  our  way  of  life 
is  due  to  collective  bargaining.  Let  no  one 
kid  you.  You  have  no  comer  at  all  on 
collective  bargaining.  That's  been  your  main 
punch. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  we  understand  it. 
Mr.    Sargent:    We're    the    bad    guys    and 
you're  the  good  guys. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  you're  getting  it  right. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  say  that  predomi- 
nantly the  most  important  thing  in  this  whole 
debate  is  the  rights  of  people  and  the  rights 
of  workers,  but  when  one  balances  two  mil- 
lion people  against  6,500  workers  I  think  that 
the  majority  should  win.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Is  there  a  diflFerence 
between  people  and  workers? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  say  two  or  three 
words  in  this  debate  because  of  how  I  feel— 
I  suppose  aggravated  is  the  right  word- 
about  the  way  it  all  came  about.  I  feel  very 
sorry  to  see  the  Premier  leaping  politically 
into  something  that  he  should  have  left 
alone. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Premier,  if  he  would 
listen  to  me  just  for  a  moment,  I  hadn't 
realized— 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  got  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  talking  to  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  if  the  member  could 
talk  to  the  Treasurer  for  a  second,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  Premier  that  I  hadn't 
realized  until  today  that  a  bus  driver  per- 
formed an  essential  service. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East  should  notice  the  cameras  are  gone. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  here  and  that  is 
something  new. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  realized  that  it  was  an  im- 
portant service  and  I  appreciated  that  the 
service  they  provided  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  was  valuable,  but  I  had  never  frankly 
realized  until  now  that  it  was  an  essential 
service,  more  essential  than  almost  any  other 
service.  I  look  at  Halton  and  Mississauga 
and  I  see  looming  up  there  an  ambulance 
drivers'  strike.  I  think  to  myself  that  if 
there  was  a  place  where  the  Premier  might 


involve  himself,  then  that  might  be  a  useful 
place  to  become  invx)lved  because  I  can 
appreciate  that  many  people,  and  I'm  in- 
cluded among  them,  would  think  that  that 
is  an  essential  service. 

I  can  appreciate  that  the  people  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  are  aggravated  by  the  strike 
and  are  put  to  some  considerable  inconveni- 
ence by  the  strike  and  that  they  may  be 
angry,  not  only  at  us  but  angry  at  the  bus 
drivers,  angry  at  the  people  ahead  of  them 
whose  car  radiators  boil  over  and  angry  at 
the  people  beside  them  whose  fumes  come 
in  the  window  while  they're  sitting.  I  under- 
stand all  of  that,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
the  Premier  moved  with  indecent  haste.  If 
he  were  to  take  a  look  at  the  criteria  that 
he  set  out  for  his  intervention,  what  he  said 
was  that  he  satisfied  himself  that  both  parties 
had  bargained  in  good  faith,  that  they  have 
made  every  eflFort  over  that  period  leading 
up  to  last  weekend  and  over  last  weekend  to 
find  a  solution  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
those— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  ixrint  of 
order,  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be  said  that  I 
had  satisfied  myself.  I  made  no  judgements  as 
to  what  had  gone  on  the  previous  four  or  five 
months  because  I  was  not  part  of  it.  I  couldn't 
make  any  judgement. 

[6:30] 

Mr.  Deans:  All  right,  let  me  put  it  another 
way.  The  Premier  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  were  not  going  to  move.  I  think  he  said 
he  thought  they  had  been  acting  in  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  responsible  manner. 
I  think  the  Premier  said  that;  he  may  not 
have,  but  the  record  will  show.  I  don't  much 
care  in  any  event.  But  the  Premier  said  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  on  Sunday  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  with- 
out there  being  some  period  of  time  when 
there  would  be  a  work  stoppage.  As  a  result 
of  that,  and  because  the  Premier  understood 
that  this  would  be  aggravating  and  an  in- 
convenience to  the  people  of  Toronto,  and 
might  have  some  economic  disbenefit  conse- 
quences, he  said  he  would  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  send  them  back  to  work. 

The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Premier  when  I  tried  to  interject  was:  Am  I 
right  in  assuming  that  that  set  of  circum- 
stances inevitably  is  arrived  at  immediately 
prior  to  every  pubhc-sector  strike,  that  those 
circumstances  are  almost  identical  in  most 
cases?  One  always  arrives  at  a  point  where 
one  is  reasonably  well  satisfied  that  the  parties 
are  not  going  to  move  any  further  imless 
there  is  a  strike.  In  fact,  we  arrived  at  that 
point   in   1974,  when  there  was  a  strike  in 
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transit  here;  and  I  am  sure  we  will  arrive  at 
it  many  times  in  the  future  and  in  any  num- 
ber of  different  pubHc  sector  areas.  If  that  is 
to  be  the  measurement  against  which  the 
minister  determines  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  bring  in  back-to-work  legislation  im- 
mediately, then  obviously  he  is  going  to  be 
bringing  it  in  every  single  instance  in  transit 
negotiations  where  it  is  easily  seen  that  a 
strike  will  take  place. 

I  don't  understand  it.  What  the  minister 
is  doing,  in  fact,  is  saying  "Never  again  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  will  there  be  a  transit 
strike."  That  is  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  re  always  setting  up  straw 
men. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  that  is  what  is  being  said, 
that  never  again  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  will 
there  be  a  transit  strike. 

(Mr.  Kerrio:  No,  that  is  what  you  are  say- 
ing, Ian. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  understand  how  the 
Premier  can  make  that  determination  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  understand  how  you 
can  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  exactly  what  the  federal 
Liberal  government  did  with  the— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  the  government  has  done 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  it  arrived  at  is 
it  has  severely  undermined  the  necessity  On 
either  party's  part  to  try  to  find  a  solution. 
Each  party  now  knows  that,  regardless  of  the 
effort  it  puts  into  the  negotiations,  the  strike 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  place;  there- 
fore, there  will  be  an  arbitration  that  will 
sit  almost  immediately  after  any  action  taken 
by  either  side  to  create  a  work  stoppage.  The 
collective  bargaining  process  is  therefore 
seriously  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
government. 

I  find  it  difficult  because  I  can  see  this 
situation  coming  up  again  and  again,  not  only 
in  the  transit  situation  but  in  many  other  situ- 
ations. I  don't  like  crisis  intervention,  and  that 
is  what  it  is.  The  government  waits  until 
things  are  at  crisis  proportion;  it  waits  until 
the  strike  is  imminent;  it  waits  until  there  is, 
without  question,  going  to  be  some  discon- 
tinuance of  one  service  or  another  and  some 
aggravation  created  in  the  community,  and 
then  the  government  moves  in.  It  doesn't  take 
a  look  at  what  is  really  wrong:  How  did  they 
get  to  this  position  in  the  first  place?  How  is 
it  that  in  two  sets  of  negotiations  within  the 
last  five  years— the  last  four  years,  I  guess— 
we  end  up  with  the  union  and  the  mangage- 
ment  unable  to  arrive  at  a  settlement?  How 


is  it  that  those  things  happen  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  between  the  transit  commission  and 
their  employees? 

What  the  government  really  has  to  do  is 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  entire  process.  I 
listened  to  my  friend  from  Owen  Sound  talk- 
ing about  the  need  to  break  some  new 
ground.  He  probably  is  right;  I  think  there  is 
a  need  to  break  some  new  ground.  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  made  a  commitment  that, 
ff  we  believe  collective  bargaining  is  to 
work,  then  the  first  thing  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  is  to  strengthen  the  sections  of  the 
act  which  require  that  people  bargain  in 
good  faith. 

If  the  minister  were  to  listen  to  my  col- 
league from  Hamilton  East  and  the  way  in 
which  he  described  the  events  over  the  last 
weekend,  he  would  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  no  matter  what,  the  transit 
commission  certainly  did  not  make  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  extend  to  the  union  an  offer 
that  they  felt  was  acceptable.  Therefore, 
they  did  not  bargain  in  good  faith.  Whether 
or  not  they  felt  they  could  give  any  more 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  because  they  now 
are  prepared  to  allow  someone  else  sitting 
outside  to  determine  whether  they  should 
have  given  more.  So  they  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  the  outcome.  One  would  have 
thought,  given  they  knew  they  were  so  close, 
and  since  the  union  did  reduce  its  demands 
twice  over  the  same  weekend,  that  manage- 
ment would  have  given  at  least  some  indica- 
tion of  the  willingness  to  make  some  counter- 
offer, which  they  never  would  do. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  if  the  government 
hopes  to  have  an  impact  on  collective  bar- 
gaining, it  is  going  to  have  to  begin  to  try 
to  understand  it.  I  am  not  suggesting  I  have 
any  corner  on  the  knowledge  of  collective 
bargaining;  I  don't.  But  the  government  is 
going  to  have  to  try  to  understand  first  of  all 
that  it  isn't  going  to  serve  any  useful  purpose 
if  we  are  repeatedly  asked  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  situations  that  we  are  asked  to  deal 
with  here  in  the  Legislature.  That  is  not  a 
resolution;  that  is  just  a  Band  Aid,  and  by 
the  time  it  comes  to  us  it  is  beyond  hope. 
It  shouldn't  be  our  responsibility  to  try  to 
provide  in  Metro  Toronto  a  transit  system 
that  is  operating  every  single  day.  If  the 
government  thinks  the  transit  is  so  damned 
important,  and  it  obviously  does,  and  is  of 
such  essential  nature,  why  is  that  not  re- 
flected in  the  dollars  made  available  for  the 
provision  of  transit  all   across  the  province? 

It  is  quite  evident,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
that  transit  hasn't  been  a  priority  with  the 
government  since  the  day  the  Premier  got 
the  "transit  man  of  the  year"  award.  After 
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that  was  over  it  seemed  to  deteriorate  in 
importance  in  relationship  to  many  other 
things,  and  we  haven't  seen  any  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  promote 
the  development  of  transit. 

In  any  event,  let  me  say  this  to  the  gov- 
ernment: I  think  it  is  going  to  have  to  start 
all  over  again.  We  may  have  a  useful  de- 
bate some  time  in  this  Legislature  about  the 
collective  bargaining  process;  not  in  an  at- 
mosphere like  this  where  we  are  talking 
about  a  particular  crisis,  but  a  useful  debate 
in  the  Legislature  about  the  way  the  process 
doesn't  work  and  why  it  doesn't  work,  and 
what  the  psychology  of  the  strike  really  is  as 
opposed  to  what  some  people  imagine  it  to 
be.  The  psychology  of  the  strike  has  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  dollars  and  cents 
offered  on  the  collective  bargaining  table.  The 
psychology  of  the  strike  has  to  do  with  ag- 
gravation and  frustration  built  up  over  a  long 
period  of  time  as  a  result  of  workers  and 
management  not  being  able  to  get  together 
and  to  see  clearly  what  the  role  of  each 
should  be  and  the  degree  to  which  each 
should  participate  in  creating  a  safe  and 
worthwhile  place  to  work. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Where  has  this  ever  happened, 
Ian,  in  your  Utopia? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  (Mr.  Drea)  would  agree 
that  there  is  some  value  in  involving  workers 
more  and  more  in  the  general  administration 
of  the  place  they  work.  As  they  become 
familiar  with  the  diflBculties  or  the  benefits 
that  their  company  or  operation,  private  or 
public,  enjoys,  they  therefore  feel  more  a 
part  of  what  is  going  on  and  therefore 
are  better  able  to  understand  whether  or  not 
the  things  that  they  beheve  they  ought  to  be 
getting  are  v^dthin  the  capaciy  of  the  oper- 
ation to  provide. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  stop  the  situation 
we  are  seeing  ourselves  in.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  stop  getting  into  this  mess.  We  are 
goiin?;  to  have  to  start  at  the  beginning  and 
take  a  look  at  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures we  have  established.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  take  a  look  at  the  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation services  we  have  made  available.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  what 
bargaining  in  good  faith  really  means,  and 
what  it  ought  to  mean,  and  where  if  ever  it  is 
apphed.  We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  look 
at  the  kind  of  neanderthal  thinking  that  still 
exists  with  people  like  the  Fleck  Manufac- 
turing Company's  management,  who  couldn't 
see  the  way  to  the  solution,  the  path  to 
follow  to  arrive  at  a  solution,  even  though 


it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  a  great  number 
of  other  people  on  the  outside. 

And  we  are  also  going  to  have  to  look  at 
whether  or  not  we  can  develop  some  model 
in  Ontario  that  is  unique  perhaps  to  this  part 
of  North  America  to  allow  for  some  form— 
I  am  not  sure  what  form  it  will  take— but 
some  form  of  worker  involvement,  some  form 
of  co-determination,  if  you  will,  some  form  of 
worker  participation.  The  terms  can  be  any 
terms  you  want  to  apply;  but  that  is  how 
we  are  going  to  avoid  these  situations 
occurring,  and  that  is  how  we  are  going  to 
avoid  having  to  face  these  kinds  of  crises  year 
after  year,  that  is  how  we  are  going  to  avoid 
having  people  go  on  strike.  That  is  the  way 
we  are  going  to  do  it. 

We're  not  going  to  do  it  by  choosing 
between  final-oflFer  selection  on  the  one  hand 
and  arbitration  on  the  other.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter which  of  the  two  we  choose;  we're  still 
dealing  with  the  crisis  when  we  get  to  that 
point  instead  of  having  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem that  created  the  crisis  and  got  us  to  the 
point  of  crisis.  That's  really  where  I  think 
we're  missing  the  boat  in  this  Legislature, 
where  I  think  perhaps  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
could  redirect  its  thinking  and  where  I  think 
the  government  ought  to  redirect  its  thinking 
too. 

I  want  to  finish  by  saying  that  if,  as  I 
suspect,  the  Premier's  logic  has  led  him  in 
this  instance  to  say  that  we  must  have 
legislation  to  send  them  back  to  work,  then 
that  should  mean  that  these  people  are  per- 
forming an  essential  service;  that  the  very 
words  "essential  service"  mean  that  we  cant 
get  along  without  it;  that  if  we  can't  get 
along  without  it,  then  we're  going  to  have  to 
find  ways  to  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  them  what  is  reasonable  and  fair,  given 
what  is  being  paid  other  j>eople  in  similar 
professions  all  across  the  country  and  all 
across  the  province. 

We  can't  say  on  the  one  hand  diat  they're 
not  entitled  to  similar  wages  and  benefits  and 
to  maintain  their  position  in  the  economic 
ladder  vis-a-vis  other  people  in  similar  walks 
of  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  demand  that 
they  work  and  send  them  back  to  work  be- 
cause they  are  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community  in  which  we  are  all  living. 
We  can't  have  it  both  ways.  That  worries  me. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  the  Premier  and  the 
government  did  not  give  sufficient  time  to  the 
consideration  of  this  dispute.  We  won't  get 
rid  of  hard  feelings  by  sending  someone  to  a 
judge  for  a  solution.  That  doesn't  solve  the 
general  personal  behavioural  difficulties  that 
people  have  one  with   the  other.  Therefore, 
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while  we  will  send  this  to  arbitration,  the 
basic  problems  will  still  be  maintained.  The 
antagonism,  the  animosity,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing that  currently  is  in  place  won't  be 
done  away  with  simply  because  an  arbitrator 
sits  down  and  hands  down  an  award.  That 
isn't  going  to  solve  it. 

Ar*bitration  can  do  many  things,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  Ai^bitration  can  solve  a 
number  of  things,  but  they  must  be  economi- 
cal, tangible,  easily  seen.  It  can't  solve  human 
emotion,  which  is  what  brings  about  a  strike. 
Unless  we  get  to  llie  point  of  understanding 
that,  coming  to  grips  with  that  and  dealing 
with  it  in  the  way  we  form  our  legislation, 
speaking  about  it  here  as  if  it  really  mattered 
and  making  some  eflFort  through  the  various 
committees  of  this  Legislature  to  try  to  pull 
together  the  best  possible  thoughts  and 
brains,  not  only  here  but  around  the  world, 
to  put  together  a  model  system  for  labour 
relations,  we  are  just  going  to  limp  along 
year  by  year  until  we  have  finally  deprived 
everyone,  whether  in  the  public  or  private 
sector,  of  the  right  to  strike.  The  moment  the 
public  goes,  the  private  will  follow.  Organiza- 
tions there  can  make  arguments  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  arguments  in  the  public 
sector  about  the  necessity  to  maintain  their 
operations.  Of  course,  the  reprivatization  that 
the  government  is  now  going  through  is  mov- 
ing—or thinking  of  moving— so  much  of  what 
was  once  considered  public  sector  involve- 
ment back  to  the  private  sector  that  many 
of  the  people  who  will  be  involved  wiU  be- 
come private  sector  employees  in  any  event. 
Then  we  are  going  to  have  the  argument 
there  about  the  necessity  and  the  essential 
nature  of  the  service  they  perform.  The  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  think  it  all 
through  again. 

This  is  not  the  solution.  It's  short-term  and 
it's  destructive.  It's  even  more  destructive 
now  than  it  was  in  1974.  It's  catering  to  a 
political  mood,  and  the  government  can't 
allow  itself  to  do  that.  It's  easy  here.  I  can 
understand  some  of  it.  I  can  understand  why 
the  Premier  wouldn't  want  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  beating  him  around  the  ears  all 
the  time  he  was  in  Israel  because  the  strike 
is  on  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  cars 
are  backed  up  all  the  way  down  University 
Avenue.  I  can  appreciate  that.  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  might  have  shared  that 
if  I'd  been  sitting  exactly  where  he  is.  I'd 
have  worried  a  little  bit,  as  I  walked  around 
Israel,  about  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
making  hay  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  scream- 
ing in  his  normal  screaming  way  about  the 
need  to  do  something.  I  think  what  the 
Premier   has   done  in  answer  to  that  is  far 


more  destructive  than  anything  else  he  could 
have  thought  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  don't  really  think 
that's  why  we  are  doing  it  today,  Ian.  I 
thought  better  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
reason  that  the  government  moved  yesterday, 
in  the  beginning,  to  end  this  strike.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is:  Enough  is 
enough. 
[6:45] 

All  you  have  to  do  is  walk  outside  of  this 
building.  You  can  just  walk  on  the  side  of 
the  street  behind  where  I  am  standing  and 
you  can  look  at  people  trying  to  go  home. 
You  can  see  them  virtually  stranded  down- 
town. 

These  aren't  even  people  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  This  isn't  a  Metropolitan  Toronto 
issue  any  more  because  most  of  the  GO 
service  buses  are  down,  Gray  Coach  is  down. 
This  is  a  paralysis,  an  inconvenience,  a  dis- 
location that  extends  50  to  100  miles  in  vir- 
tually every  direction  from  Toronto;  unless 
you  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  live 
along  a  rail  line,  and  not  everybody  is  that 
fortunate. 

I  live  in  a  suburb.  I  have  people  who  can't 
go  shopping.  They  are  old;  they  live  in  senior 
citizen  apartments  or  in  Ontario  Housing  or 
in  private  apartments.  They  have  to  take  the 
bus  to  get  their  food.  The  suburbs  aren't  like 
the  city  of  Toronto  where  there  is  a  grocery 
store  on  every  street  corner.  If  there  were 
enough  cabs,  and  cabs  are  not  that  prevalent 
in  the  suburbs,  if  there  were  enough,  they 
are  not  very  cheap.  Those  people  can't  afford 
that  type  of  thing. 

We  have  people  who  have  to  go  through 
the  essentials  of  life.  They  have  to  get  their 
children  to  school.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  in  my  riding  has  been  very 
substantially  dislocated  by  the  fact  that  the 
bus  service  is  down.  They  have  to  drive  their 
children  to  the  high  school  in  the  morning. 

The  suburban  streets  are  just  as  clogged 
because  people  are  having  to  drive  in  from 
Oshawa,  from  Whitby.  They  have  to  start  off 
two  or  three  hours  e^ly  to  get  their  children 
to  school.  They  have  to  make  arrangements 
in  the  afternoon  to  get  their  children  home— 
those  people  going  to  work. 

Okay,  it  has  now  been  two  days;  and  that 
is  why  I  say  enough  is  enough. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Three  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Three?  Okay,  three.  What 
do  you  want,  23  times  the  chaos  you  have 
now,  43  times  the  chaos  you  have  now?  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  person  in  here,  in  this 
House,  regardless  of  their  feelings  about  the 
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approach  that  has  to  be  taken  to  bring  an 
end  to  this,  that  doesn't  agree  enough  is 
enough. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  rationalizations 
tonight  about  the  position  other  people  will 
take.  There  are  people  who  are  philosophi- 
cally opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  at  all 
costs.  But,  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  philo- 
sophically you  are  opposed,  there  has  to  come 
an  end.  There  is  no  one,  no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated to  the  non-intervention  of  any  third 
party  in  any  dispute,  who  is  going  to  say  that 
at  some  EK)int  if  the  stalemate  continues,  be 
it  43  days,  or  43  months,  or  43  years,  at  some 
point  you  have  to  end  it. 

The  public  is  out  there  and  what  the  public 
is  basically  saying  is,  enough  is  enough.  The 
union  has  proved  its  point.  It  has  the  ability, 
and  rightfully  so,  to  exercise  its  total  resources 
at  the  most  opportune  time  to  get  the  best 
possible  settlement  it  can  out  of  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission.  If  the  union  were  less 
adept,  it  could  have  staged  a  relatively  con- 
venient strike.  They  could  have  done  it  some 
time  in  July.  There  wouldn't  have  been  the 
type  of  chaos  there  is  today. 

But  that  is  the  function  of  the  union.  The 
function  of  the  union  and  its  mandate  from  its 
members  is  to  utilize  its  bargaining  strength 
in  the  best  x>ossible  manner  to  get  the  best 
possible  settlement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  quite  unfair.  If  they  had 
wanted  to  do  that,  they  would  have  done  it 
during  the  Ex.  They  deliberately  held  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  said  if  they  did  it  in  July, 
it  wouldn't  have  had  the  impact.  Will  you 
please  understand  what  I  am  saying? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  understand  exactly  what  you 
are  saying.  You  are  saying  they  implemented 
it  at  a  fortuitous  time  for  them.  That  is  not 
so. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  were  at  the  bargaining 
table  in  July. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know  enough  about  col- 
lective bargaining.  You  had  a  background 
in  it. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  know  enough  about  col- 
lective bargaining  and  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  didn't  interrupt  me.  You  have  had 
your  day  in  here,  let  me  have  mine. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  having  plenty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Their  function  is  to  get 
the  maximum  settlement,  right?  They  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  can  reasonably  go  with 
their  resources.  After  this  it  is  just  a  war  of 
attrition.  We  all  know  it  is  going  to  go  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  whether  it  is  tonight, 
tomorrow,  or  next  week  or  next  month.  . 


•Mr.  Foulds:  How  do  we  all  know  that? 
Why  do  we  all  know  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Members  opposite  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do  because  their  former  House 
leader,  the  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Deans)  expressed  it  very  eloquently  just  a 
few  moments  ago.  We  all  know,  because  the 
free  collective  bargaining  process  in  the  pub- 
lic sector,  as  has  been  adapted  in  the  past 
few  years,  simply  cannot  meet  the  same  cri- 
teria nor  be  as  eflBcient  as  the  private  sector 
bargaining  which  has  evolved  since  the 
thirties. 

The  reason  for  it  is  very  simple.  The  public 
sector  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
private  sector.  There  is  no  competition.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  private  sector  there  are  various  re- 
sources that  can  be  used  by  either  side.  There 
is  always  the  alternative  that  a  new  company 
can  be  set  up  or  a  competitior  can  become 
big  if  an  existing  company  decides  it  is  going 
to  be  belligerent  and  stay  out  too  long. 

In  the  public  service  there  is  no  alternative. 
No  one  is  going  to  set  up  another  bus  line  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  TTC.  That  is  known 
before  we  start.  No  one  is  going  to  set  up 
another— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Like  Canada  Packers  and 
Swift. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —post  oflBce.  No  one  is 
going  to  be  able  to  set  up  another  civil 
service. 

The  very  pressures  that  are  in  the  private 
sector  and  contribute  so  much  to  the  fact 
that  labour  disputes  can  be  settled  without 
the  particular  type  of  very  formal  state  inter- 
vention as  we  have  here  simply  aren't  present 
in  the  public  sector. 

The  former  House  leader  of  the  third  party 
is  absolutely  right.  It's  not  just  a  model  for 
collective  bargaining.  We  have  to  start  in 
this  country— it's  not  just  in  this  province  or 
in  this  city,  it's  in  the  dimension  of  the  federal 
government  as  well— there  has  to  be  a  new 
type  of  approach  in  the  public  sector.  It  has 
to  be  as  fundamental  a  change  in  approach 
as  was  conciliation  and  mediation  in  the 
thirties  and  forties  in  the  private  sector. 

I  think  it  is  far  too  simplistic  to  say- 
Mr.  Laughren:  How  much  conciliation  was 
there  in  the  thirties,  Frank? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea.  —that  final  oflFer  is  the 
answer.  It's  just  a  variation. 

I  know  if  final  oflFer  selection  was  applied 
in  my  ministry  it  simply  wouldn't  work,  be- 
cause the  number  of  items  that  are  there  in 
terms  of  working  conditions  and  grievance 
procedures  and  so  forth  simply  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  final  offer  selection.  Final  offer 
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selection  really  only  lends  itself  at  the  very 
top  of  the  mountain  after  we  have  solved  the 
basic  issues.  It  has  to  be  far  beyond  that. 

By  the  same  token,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  can  stand  here  tonight  and  say 
"Enough  is  enough,  people  have  suffered;" 
there  appears  to  be  no  real  alternative.  Surely 
just  the  record  since  the  weekend— the  Mini- 
ster of  Labour  meeting  with  both  parties; 
then  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Labour 
meeting  with  both  parties;  both  parties  being 
responsible  and  still  there's  a  stalemate.  It's 
all  very  well  to  say  it's  12  cents  or  it's  only 
$1.5  million.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  many 
thousands  of  people  cannot  go  about  their 
ordinary  lives ;  a  city  is  being  strangled.  It's 
not  just  the  bus  riders.  It's  the  fact  that  they 
can't  make  deliveries;  things  are  starting  to 
run  short.  The  small  business  man  and  the 
older  person  suffer  once  again.  They  don't 
have  control.  They  cannot  end  it.  Only  the 
government  can  end  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Gardiner  was  never  as  wide 
open  as  it  was  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Reluctantly  and  regret- 
fully, the  government— pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  was  nobody  on  the  York 
Street  ramp  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  time  has  come  to  end  it.  Government 
is  ending  it.  There  is  a  mandate  from  the 
public  that  something  has  to  be  done.  Surely, 
if  the  question  tonight  is  are  we  going  to  be 
here  a  year  from  now  or  14  months  from 
now— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  that  part  of  the  new  charter 
for  Ontario,  that  we  legislate  transit  workers 
in  the  public  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —now  is  the  time.  Not  just 
on  the  basis  of  this  particular  intervention— 
I  agree  it's  crisis  intervention,  of  course  it  is, 
but  there  is  no  procedure  for  the  government 
to  intervene  as  massively  as  it  is  doing  now 
prior  to  the  crisis. 

There  has  to  be  a  new  approach  towards 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  service. 
It  has  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  strike  in 
the  public  service  is  not  the  economic  weap- 
on nor  is  it  as  influential  in  the  bargaining 
process  in  the  public  service  as  it  is  in  the 
private  sector;  that  the  very  modifying  factors 
there  are  in  the  private  sector  simply  do  not 
play  any  role  whatsoever  in  the  public  sector. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  thing  we  have  to  address 
ourselves  to. 

To  sit  back  and  say  we  are  destroying  free 
collective  bargaining— as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  showing,  quite  frankly,  that  free  collective 
bargaining  can  work  because  it  doesn't  have 


to  be  a  total  adversary  system  where  one 
side  or  the  other  has  to  be  destroyed  before 
a  stalemate  can  be  ended.  We  are  saying 
that  when  there  is  an  economic  struggle  there 
is  a  point  where  the  common  good  has  to 
prevail,  and  there's  no  question  that  it  is  for 
the  common  good.  That  is  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  that  is  precisely  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous 
speakers  have  touched  on  many  issues  and  I 
suspect  before  the  night's  over  the  bases 
will  be  retouched  again  and  again. 

I  would  like  only  to  address  myself  to  one. 
That  is,  as  I  sit  here  and  listen,  as  I  have 
read  the  papers  recently,  as  I  have  tried, 
quite  frankly  in  my  very  inexperienced  way, 
to  understand  both  the  side  of  management 
and  the  side  of  the  union,  it  comes  very 
strongly  to  me  that  one  of  the  basic  issues 
that  we're  dealing  with  in  this,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  I  and  my  party  are  taking  the 
position  that  we  are,  is  the  issue  of  conflicting 
values. 

I've  heard  several  times  this  afternoon  and 
this  evening  of  the  issue  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  and  people  making  very 
strong  cases  for  the  collective  barg£iining  pro- 
cess as  if,  in  my  judgement  anyway  and  that's 
all  I  can  speak  for,  there  is  anyone  in  this 
chamber  who  disputes  collective  bargaining 
as  a  value  and  a  good  value.  Anyone  who 
has  any  sense  of  the  history  of  the  labour 
movement  in  this  country,  on  this  continent, 
and  knowing  what  it's  done  not  just  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  directly  in- 
volved but  for  all  of  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
benefited  from  the  side  effects  of  it,  knows 
it  is  a  value  that  we're  dealing  with  in  this 
strike,  in  this  issue.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
value;  it  is  one  of  the  values. 

Secondly,  we're  dealing  with  the  value  of 
our  responsibflity  to  the  transit  riders.  We 
have  said  to  people  in  this  community— all 
three  of  the  parties  in  this  House,  in  this 
chamber,  have  said  time  and  time  again— 
that  the  concept  of  public  transit  is  something 
that  we  support,  something  that  we  work  for, 
something  that  we  encourage;  something,  yes, 
that  we  finance  with  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  money— federal  dollars,  pro- 
vincial dollars,  municipal  dollars,  ironically 
all  from  the  same  pocket,  public  money. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:   Federal  dollars? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  have,  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  each  of  the  three  parties  in  this  House, 
taken  a  stand  on  the  value,  the  good  value  of 
public  transit,  and  in  doing  so  I  believe  we 
have  made  a  certain  commitment  to  those 
men  and  women,  those  boys  and  girls,  those 
of  our  citizens  who  use  public  transit.  That 
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is  one  of  the  values  that  we  have  to  remem- 
ber in  this. 

The  third  value  that  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is  the  entire  concept  of  providing  public 
service.  It's  easy  for  people  to  say,  "We're 
not  going  to  raise  the  fare-box  fares.  We're 
not  going  to  raise  property  tax.  Somehow  or 
other  the  money  is  going  to  appear  out  of 
somewhere."  And  yet  look  at  all  the  other 
public  services  that  we  are  now  struggling 
with:  education  costs,  medical  costs,  other 
transportation  costs,  social  welfare  costs.  The 
list  is  unlimited;  we're  all  aware  of  it.  We 
know  there  is  not  an  infinite  pot  of  money. 
It  is  a  value,  the  conflicting  services  that  we 
have  to  offer  to  our  people,  a  value  that 
impinges  upon  this  issue. 

[7:00] 

I  would  like  to  end  on  this  one  point. 
There  are  public  services  in  this  country 
whose  credibility  has  been  seriously  under- 
mined, whose  credibility  has  seriously  de- 
teriorated. Let  me  mention  only  one:  the 
postal  service.  I  would  suggest— I  think  any- 
way—that there  is  probably  not  a  member 
here  who  does  not  have  serious  concerns 
about  what  has  happenel  to  what  was  once 
the  finest  postal  service  anywhere.  We  were 
the  envy  of  European  countries.  We  were  the 
envy  of  the  United  States.  We  had  a  fine 
service.  I  am  not  going  to  render  a  litany 
of  what  has  happened  there  or  who  was  at 
fault.  That  does  not  really  affect  what  we 
are  doing  here.  The  issue  is  that  a  fine  public 
service  has  been  seriously  undermined  and 
the  credibility  of  the  people  who  use  that 
service  has  been  seriously  challenged. 

An  hon.  memben  That  is  the  union's  fault. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Now  here,  in  this  city  today, 
at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  we  have  a 
public  transit  service,  as  I  understand  it— 
as  I  have  frequently  used  it— that  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  continent.  That  is  a  value  that 
we  must  uphold  as  well.  The  credibility  of 
that  service  and  the  credibility  of  the  transit 
riders  are  things  that  we  must  consider. 

What  I  am  obviously  trying  to  suggest  is 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  come  down  hard  and 
firm  on  any  one  of  these  values  and  simply 
to  ignore,  or  to  distort  out  of  proportion,  the 
others.  I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that,  given  this  collection  of  conflicting  values, 
and  despite  some  of  the  disadvantages  in 
some  areas,  what  we  are  doing  tonight,  in  a 
totality  is  the  better  thing  to  do.  That  is  why 
I  support  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Where's  your  leader? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Where's  yours? 


Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  said  this  afternoon  about  the 
collective  bargaining  process  in  Ontario,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  has  been 
undermined  and  that  that  has  been  accom- 
plished with  indecent  haste.  I  think  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  put  it 
very  well  when  he  said  that  the  government 
decided  to  legislate  the  workers  back  because 
it  was  inevitable  anyway.  I'm  glad  the  mes- 
sage over  here  is  getting  through  finally;  we 
have  been  trying  to  tell  the  government  all 
afternoon  that  if  it  persists  in  legislating  peo- 
ple back  when  they  go  on  strike,  then  it's  a 
matter  of  time  and  it  does  not  take  long  be- 
fore each  side  says:  "Well,  what  the  hell,  we 
will  wait  and  let  the  government  legislate 
us  back  and  solve  our  problem  for  us." 

That's  exactly  what  is  happening  and  it  is 
going  to  happen  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What,  do  you  want  to  play 
games  then? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  ii  the  member  wants 
to  put  some  money  on  whether  or  not  we 
are  here  again  a  year  from  now  debating 
the  same  issue,  I'd  be  prepared  to  accept 
that  bet,  because  that's  what  is  going  to 
happen.  The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
has  been  on  the  fringes  of  organized  labour 
at  least  and  he  should  understand  that;  he 
should  know  that.  He  has  only  been  on  the 
fringes,  I  assure  you;  I  know  his  background. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Do  you  seriously  say  that 
everybody  in  this  didn't  know  that  they  were 
going  to  be  legislated  back? 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  correct.  I  am  agree- 
ing with  the  member  that  they  did  know 
that  there  would  be  legislation  bringing  them 
back,  because  the  government  has  set  the 
precedent  and  it  has  done  it  again  now;  the 
government  has  re-established  that  precedent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  can  he  say  that  now? 
That  is  quite  something,  coming  from  a  cabi- 
net minister  in  this  House.  Does  he  realize 
what  he  said? 

Hon.   Mr.  Drea:   I'm  saying  to  you  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  was  debated  in  cabinet,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  the  minister  has  broken  that 
oath  of  secrecy  in  cabinet— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —and  has  told  us  the  think- 
ing that  went  into  the  decision  to  legislate 
the  TTC  operators  back  to  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  keep 
it  a  little  bit  straighter  than  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  a  thinly  disguised 
camouflage  that  he  has  there. 
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The  other  thing  is  that  the  government  is 
very  good  at  selective  intervention  when  it 
comes  to  labour  disputes.  They  sat  on  their 
collective  hands  almost  gleefuUy  while  a 
union  involved  with  the  Fleck  strike  was 
having  great  difficulties.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something:  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  reaction  of  the  government  on  this  dis- 
pute than  some  of  the  others.  There  is  an 
enormous  difference,  and  the  trade  union 
movement  doesn't  fail  to  note  that,  as  do  we. 

I  think  that  is  a  strange  measure  of  com- 
mitment to  the  collective  bargaining  process 
in  any  given  jurisdiction,  to  move  so  selec- 
tively. It  is  almost  like  the  way  the  govern- 
ment moves  on  problems  in  the  economy,  I 
think  it  was  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices who  mentioned  that  there  are  several  hun- 
dred thousand  people  being  inconvenienced. 
There  are  almost  300,000  being  inconve- 
nienced by  unemployment,  and  I  don't  see 
the  government  intervening  in  that  problem 
in  a  significant  way  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No?  I  think  you  heard  the 
Treasurer   (Mr.   F.   S.   Miller)   this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  what  is  known  as 
selective  intervention,  and  the  government 
picks  and  chooses  as  it  will.  The  Inco  dispute 
is  an  example.  The  ones  that  my  colleague 
from  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  men- 
tioned are  other  examples.  The  government 
is  sitting  back  and  doing  virtually  nothing 
about  them.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  the  government  brought  in  this  legisla- 
tion in  a  minority  government,  knowing  full 
well  that  they  did  not  have  to  consult  with 
either  opposition  party  to  know  that  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  getting  this  bill 
through.  They  knew  full  well- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Just  like  the  days  of  majority 
government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —that  ff  it  was  a  matter  of 
dealing  with  occupational  health,  a  matter 
dealing  with  strike  breaking,  or  legislating 
workers  back,  they  would  have  a  willing  ally 
in  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Responsible  government;  that 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sug- 
gestion was  probably  made  by  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Liberals 
would  be  a  senior  partner  in  that  one. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  anyone  who  is  tied  to 
the  federal  wage  and  price  controls  as  inti- 
mately as  the  provincial  Liberals  in  Ontario 
certainly  doesn't  need  any  prompting  to  pro- 
vide a  further  crunch  on  working  people  in 
Ontario. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  All  the  collective  bargaining  in 
this  country  came  in  under  the  two  traditional 
parties;  what  are  you  talking  about?  Every 
bit  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  brought 
in  under  the  traditional  parties.  You  never 
brought  any  of  it  in. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  you  are  a  partner  to 
with  this  government  is  plain  and  simply  a 
continuation  of  wage  and  price  controls  in 
the  public  sector;  that  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Collective  bargaining  lives  be- 
cause of  these  two  old  parties  in  this  coimtry 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  don't  you  call  it  by 
what  it  isi. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Niagara 
FaUs  does  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  are  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  he  is  making  some 
very  good  interjections. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument 
that  is  often  used  is  that— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  floundering. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —the  workers  must  accept 
wage  increases  lower  than  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion because  if  they  don't  we  shall  continue 
with  the  vicious  cycle  of  inflation.  That  is  the 
argument  that  is  always  used. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Whose  argument?  By 
whom? 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  I  would  ask  you  this, 
and  I'd  ask  the  former  Minister  of  Labour— 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Who  uses  the  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  heard  your  people 
use  that  argument  for  years.  Many  times. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Name  one. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  I  haven't  heard  it  yet. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'll  tell  you  something;  that 
is  always  the  argument  that  is  used.  Have  you 
not  been  reading  the  editorials? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  We  don't  write  the 
editorials.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  telling  me  those 
are  not  your  people? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Don't  believe  everything  you 
read  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  point  is  that  the  transit 
workers,  or  other  people  in  the  public  sector, 
should  not  be  asked  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  other  groups  in  their  society  are  not 
making.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  And 
it  is  going  to  happen  particularly  in  the  public 
sector.  I  find  it  very  strange  that  the  govern- 
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ment  sits  idly  by  while  the  economy  spirals 
downward  and  does  nothing  about  it,  but 
then  when  the  crunch  really  comes  it  starts 
shooting  at  the  easiest  targets  available; 
namely,  employees  in  the  public  sector.  That 
is  what  is  happening;  every  single  time  that 
is  what  is  happening.  It  is  simply  not  fair.  If 
the  workers  in  this  jiurisdiction,  or  indeed  in 
all  of  Canada,  could  see  that  there  was  a 
national  commitment  and  that  all  sectors 
were  making  the  same  kind  of  sacrifices  we 
would  not  have  the  problem.  They  would  be 
willing  to  make  those  sacrifices,  but  I  cer- 
tainly haven't  seen  any  kind  of  universal 
sacrifices  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  differ- 
ent sectors  in  our  society.  That's  the  whole 
point  of  continuing  wage  and  price  controls 
in  the  public  sector.  Why  should  they  do  it? 
Why  should  they  submit  willingly  to  it?  I 
certainly  would  not  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  was  either  the  Treasurer  or  the 
Minister  di  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr, 
Wells)  who  talked  today  about  how  the 
federal  government  is  cutting  back  grants  to 
the  provinces  and  that  that's  causing  prob- 
lems in  Ontario.  That's  absolutely  true.  As  the 
government  cuts  down  on  UIC  benefits,  those 
people  are  transferred  to  welfare  roles  and 
that  becomes  a  burden  on  the  municipality. 
The  chairman  of  Metrojwlitan  Toronto  under- 
stands that.  That's  one  reason  he's  so  con- 
cerned about  the  Metro  Toronto  budget.  He 
understands  that.  He  doesn't  like  it  either, 
but  that's  what  is  happening. 

This  province  has  done  the  same  thing  by 
reneging  on  its  grants  to  the  municipality. 
So  what  you  have  is  a  transferring  of  burdens 
from  the  more  progressive  kinds  of  taxation 
to  the  more  regressive— the  property  taxes  in 
a  municipality  such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
That's  no  coincidence.  That's  an  increasingly 
regressive  way  of  raising  taxes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  municipalities  are  going  to 
feel  an  increasing  crunch. 

I  find  that  the  government  has  put  us 
through  a  shabby  exercise  today  by  bringing 
in  this  legislation  when  it  has.  I  personally 
resent  it  very  much.  I  think  it's  one  of  those 
days  that  I  will  remember  as  being  one  of 
my  more  unpleasant  ones  in  this  chamber. 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  concern  that  we  debate  this  bill  but  I  can 
assure  you  we  also  have  no  hesitation  what- 
soever in  opposing  it. 

Mr.  Williams:  Listening  to  the  events  of 
earlier  this  afternoon,  particularly  the  dialogue 
that  was  carried  out  as  we  entered  into  the 
debate  on  this  bill  involving  the  House  leader 
of  the  third  party,  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
that  occxured  a  few  years  ago— 


Mr.  Cooke:  Speak  to  the  principle  oi  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Williams:  —when  a  person  of  much 
greater  importance  and  refinement  told  the 
people  of  his  nation  to  eat  cake.  I  think  as  a 
result  of  that  off-the-cuff  comment,  a  few 
heads  rolled.  I  think  the  same  type  of  blas6 
and  indifferent  attitude  that  was  displayed 
here  today  will  have  in  the  long  run  dire 
consequences  on  the  fortunes  of  the  party 
that  that  member  represents. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  short  time  that  I 
have  been  a  meniber  of  this  House,  I  haven't 
experienced  such  a  sad  situation  as  has  been 
experienced  here  today  in  the  approach  and 
attitude  that  has  been  taken  to  this  matter  by 
the  third  party.  I  believe  that  perhaps  the 
greatest  personal  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  this  particular  situation  as  it  affects 
the  people  of  Metro  Toronto,  as  known  to  the 
member  in  question,  is  his  observation  of  the 
people  walking  to  work  while  he  was  coming 
from  the  airport  in  the  airline  limousine  to 
his  residence  here  in  Toronto  to  come  to  the 
special  debate  on  this  bill. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  indeed  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  is  being  experienced  by  the 
citizens  throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  has  been  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  third  party  has  seen  fit  to 
keep  its  blinkers  on  today  and  look  at  only 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  issue.  It's  the  in- 
nocent third  party  that  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  House  are  concerned 
with.  It  is  i)erhaps  gratifying  in  one  resi)ect 
that  at  least,  as  I  understand  it  from  the 
debate  so  far,  all  of  the  parties  agree  that 
both  management  and  labour  have  negotiated 
in  good  faith,  albeit  it  futilely  to  this  point 
in  time. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Williams:  If  in  fact  there  is  suggestion 
of  bad  faith,  again  I  think  that  argument 
cannot  be  substantiated  in  fact. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  same  offer  £or  six 
months.  Is  that  good  faith? 

Mr.  Williams:  It's  regrettable  that  same 
old  line  of  reasoning  would  be  applied  which 
displays  an  obvious  bias  and  subjective  ap- 
proach to  an  issue  that  is  too  important  for 
siibjective  pontificating. 

An  hon.  member:  You  know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Talk  about  your  bias  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  WiUiams:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  all  members  of  the  government  party 
and  the  oflBcial  opposition  realize  that  it  is 
diflBcult  to  have  to  bring  in  legislation  that 
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would  interfere  with  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  can  see  pain  all  over 
your  face. 

Mr.  Williams:  But  when  there  is  an  issue 
of  much  greater  importance  that  affects  the 
public  interest  and  welfare,  governments  do 
have  the  responsibility  to  act  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Why  don't  you  outlaw  all 
strikes  in  the  public  sector?  Save  time. 

Mr.  Williams:  This  is  the  main  issue  be- 
fore us  today  and  it  still  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  third  party. 

Mr.  Cooke:  The  main  issue  is  Metro  votes 
for  you  guys. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  don't  believe  in  the  right 
to  strike. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  was  most  interesting  that 
the  member  for  Hamilton  East  spent  some 
time  trying  to  relate  this  situation  to  a 
number  of  major  strikes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  province  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  did  it  very  well,  much 
better  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  significant  difference 
was  conveniently  overlooked.  AH  of  those,  of 
course,  had  to  do  with  strikes  in  the  private 
sector  and  not  in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh  tell  us  the  difference; 
like  Inco. 

Mr.  Williams:  Herein  lies  the  very  fun- 
damental reason  for  being  here  in  special  ses- 
sion today,  to  deal  with  a  matter  that  affects 
verv  seriously  all  of  the  people  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  workers  in  the  public 
sector  are  second-class.  You  are  making  them 
second-class  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  did  this  afternoon. 
Your  speech  did. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  could  only  wish  that  my 
constituents,  one  and  all,  from  Oriole  riding 
could  come  down  here  to  listen  to  the  pos- 
turing and  the  rhetoric  that  has  come  from 
the  third  party  today.  They  just  wouldn't 
believe  their  ears — 

Ms.  Gigantes:  If  they  heard  you  they 
wouldn't  vote  for  you. 

Mr.  Williams:  — ^to  hear  the  insensitivity 
and  the  narrow  vision  that  has  been  applied 
to  this  matter.  It  has  been  affecting  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  honest  workers  in  this 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  not  just  the  honest 
workers  who  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
union  that  works  for  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission.  It's  that  higher  concern  that  we 


as  a  government  party  have  to  express  interest 
and  concern  in. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  type  of  help  we  could 
do  without 

Mr.  Williams:  I  found  it  interesting  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith) 
finally  saw  fit  today  to  concede  the  fact  that 
this  government  over  the  years  has  been  con- 
sistent and  correct  in  maintaining  a  posit^'on — 

Mr.  Mancini:  He  didn't  say  that.  He  didn't 
say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams:  — of  opposing  the  right  of 
the  strike  process  in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Do  you  want  to  run 
that  by  us  again? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams:  It's  most  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  in  speaking  to  that  he  couldn't 
convince  his  Liberal  friends  in  Ottawa  that 
the  same  type  of  approach  should  be  taken— 

Mr.  Cooke:  Ask  the  former  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells)  about  that.  He  brought 
in  Bill  100. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Tom  Wells  is  here.  He  is  a 
renegade. 

Mr.  Williams:  — to  the  public  sector  and 
the  various  crown  agencies  under  the  aegis 
of  the  federal  goverrmient.  I  acree  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  his  support  of  our  fundamental  posi- 
tion on  this  matter.  The  day  is  long  past 
when  the  strike  process  should  be  allowed  to 
apply  in  the  public  sector. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Ah  ha,  now  we  have  it. 

Mr.  Williams:  A  noted  labour  leader,  one 
of  no  less  stature  than  George  Meany,  said 
a  number  of  years  ago — 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Which  part  of  Canada  is  he 
from? 

Mr.  Williams:  —that  the  strike  process  is 
out  of  date,  that  it  is  antiquated.  We  so  often 
hear  in  this  House  the  members  of  the  NDP 
saying  on  issues  that  we  deal  with  that  we're 
dealing  in  the  19th  century.  In  my  judgement 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  some  of  the 
strike  issues  that  come  before  us  it  is  the 
NDP  who  are  living  in  the  18th  centmry.  They 
still  think  that  the  strike  process  is  the  great- 
est thing  since  Swiss  cheese.  I  think  it's  time 
they  learned  that  indeed  the  strike  process  is 
no  longer  an  acceptable  form  of  dealing  with 
labour  disputes,  particularly  in  the  public 
sector. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  about  the  teachers? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So  you  want  to  outlaw  them 
in  the  private  sector  too. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  a  vehicle  does  have 
to  be  found  to  replace  that  antiquated  tech- 
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nique.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  an  equitable 
and  fair  process  that  would  be  found  to  re- 
place the  strike  procedure.  Nevertheless,  a 
real  and  genuine  e£Eort  has  to  be  made  to  find 
that  alternative. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  opposed  to  the  right 
to  strike  anywhere. 

Mr.  Williams:  With  regard  to  the  public 
sector,  the  public  cannot  continue  down 
through  the  months  and  years  ahead,  as  it 
has  experienced  in  the  past,  to  be  used  as  the 
innocent  whipping  boys  of  the  strike  process. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  you  like  your  speech 
to  be  sent  out  in  the  labour  studies  courses 
of  the  former  Minister  of  Labour  (B.  Stephen- 
son)? 

Mr.  Williams:  As  long  as  the  citizens  of 
this  province  continue  to  pay  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  they  expect  to  receive, 
and  do  in  fact  receive,  good,  valuable  and 
uninterrupted  service  from  the  public  service 
of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
If  only  that  would  apply  equally  as  well  in 
the  federal  sector!  That  is  really  the  sub- 
stance of  what  this  emergency  session  of  the 
Legislature  is  all  about,  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  innocent  people  within  Metro- 
politan Toronto  are  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  not  only  of  inconvenience  but  of  hard- 
ship. As  has  been  suggested  by  other  speak- 
ers, it  may  well  go  to  the  extent  of  jeopar- 
dizing the  very  health  and  well-being,  if  not 
economic  well-being,  of  many  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  never  think  of  taking  on 
management  do  you?  You  always  blame  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure 
you  from  the  number  of  phone  calls  that  I 
have  received  from  the  constituents  in  north- 
east Metro,  and  in  my  riding  in  particular — 

Mr.  Mackenzie:   Somoza  could  use  you. 

Mr.  Williams:  — that  they  applauded  with- 
out hesitation  the  measures  that  are  being 
taken  here  today.  As  has  been  stated  on  so 
many  occasions  by  the  speakers  who  support 
this  bill,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  that  the  mem- 
bers who  see  the  need  for  this  legislation  are 
taking  sides  on  the  issue  as  to  the  labom-  and 
management  dispute  that  we  have  before  us. 
It's  simply  to  bring  to  their  attention  that 
there  is  a  much  greater  need  that  has  to  be 
served  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  this  par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  learned  labour  relations 
from  General  Pinochet. 

Mr.  Williams:  Under  the  given  circum- 
stances, we  have  to  stop  in  this  instance 
applying  the  situations  of  the  strike  process 


in  the  private  sector  where  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  keeps  talking  about  the  work- 
ers being  hammered  and  so  forth.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  more  considerate  of  the  innocent 
public  at  large  being  hammered  by  what  has 
transpired  here  in  a  strike  that  has  provided 
up  to  the  time  of  their  walkout  a  very  es- 
sential service.  I  would  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  all  strikes  in  the  public 
sector  will  be  oudawed  so  that  the  public  will 
be  assured  of  essential  services  without  inter- 
ruption at  great  expense- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  And  what  about  strikes  in  the 
private  sector? 

Mr.  Williams:  —not  only  to  individuals  in 
the  country  but  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:   We're  glad  to  hear 
your  government's  policy. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  is  therefore  on  this  basis 
that  it's  obvious  that  support  has  to  be  given 
to  this  bill  and  that  the  necessity  of  this 
emergency  legislation  should  take  place  now 
and  not  three  or  four  weeks  down  the  road 
when  just  that  much  more  damage  to  the 
economy  of  this  metropolis  and  injury  to  the 
citizens  at  large  have  been  experienced. 
Therefore  I  think  that  we  should  without  too 
much  further  delay  get  on  with  the  voting 
on  this  bill.  I  would  hope  that  the  opposition- 
Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  sit  down  then? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You've  got  nothing  to  con- 
tribute anyway. 

'Mr.  Warner:  It  would  help  if  you  would 
sit  down. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  Tory  filibuster. 

Mr.  Williams:  —will  abide  by  their  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  this  matter  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible.  In  so  doing,  I  would  antici- 
pate that  this  would  mean  a  vote  bringing  a 
third  reading  to  this  bill  before  the  debate 
is  concluded  this  evening. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I've  listened  very  carefully 
to  most  of  the  debate,  although  I  must  admit 
that  I  did  slip  out  for  some  nourishment  dur- 
ing the  supi>er  hour,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  coat  an  ulcer  which  developed  after 
I  got  into  politics. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  not  only  has  this  strike  had  an  effect 
on  Metro  Toronto,  but  it's  had  an  effect  right 
across  Ontario,  because  many  of  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  are  dependent  on  Gray 
Coach  for  transjwrtation  between  areas  and 
for  transportation  from  a  small  town  into  a 
large  urban  centre.  Many  of  our  senior  citizens 
rely  on  Gray  Coach  in  order  to  get  in  to  visit 
their  sick  husbands  or  sick  wives  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  large  mrban  centres. 
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I  simply  can't  believe  that  the  workers  of 
the  TTC  would  deny  or  want  to  deny  these 
people  the  opportunity  to  get  from  our 
smaller  towns  to  the  large  cities  for  such  a 
purpose  or  to  deny  the  transi)ortation  of 
workers  from  one  town  to  another.  I  will  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  many  people 
who  rely  on  Gray  Coach  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
working  duties. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Centralia,  eh  Jack?  To  get 
to  Centralia? 

Mr.  Riddell:  That  could  be  one.  I  just 
simply  wanted  to  make  the  point  that  this 
strike  has  had  an  effect  right  across  Ontario 
and  not  only  in  Metro  Toronto,  as  we  are  led 
to  believe  by  many  of  the  speakers  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  today. 

Mr.  Warner:  To  the  chagrin  of  some— most 
—of  the  other  members,  I  will  not  be  speak- 
ing for  very  long. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  to  the  immense  joy  of  your 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  what  I  thought.  It  is 
nice  to  have  support  around  you. 

iMost  of  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
have  put  the  arguments  quite  succinctly.  I 
have  one  particular  request  for  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  who,  although  he  is  now 
sitting  under  the  gallery,  I  know  is  Hstening 
intendy.  I  have  one  request. 

We  shouldn't  be  here  today.  We  shouldn't 
have  to  have  this  bill  in  front  of  us,  but  that 
is  what  is  happening  now.  We  are  going  to 
deal  with  it.  Obviously  the  coalition  govern- 
ment will  pass  the  bill.  Likely  that  will  be 
done  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  But  if 
the  minister  really  wants  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  problem  so  that  we  are  not  back  here 
again— first  on  the  matter  of  transit  in  Metro 
Toronto  and  secondly  on  the  matter  of  public 
transit  in  other  centres  across  Ontario,  be- 
cause now  it  appears  that  every  city  in  On- 
tario can  now  count  on  the  government  to 
bail  them  out  when  negotiations  don't  go  the 
way  they  want  them  to— to  the  new  Minister 
of  Labour  I  think  the  most  useful  thing  that 
could  be  done  whenever  we  find  we  have 
finished  with  this  bill  and  it  is  passed,  is  to 
get  Michael  Warren  to  answer  for  his  actions, 
either  in  front  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board,  or  in  the  minister's  oflBce  or  in 
a  committee  of  this  Legislature,  because  all 
of  the  facts  as  they  have  been  presented  to 
us  indicate  that  there  is  one  person  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  this  strike. 

Michael  Warren  wanted  a  strike.  Michael 
Warren  did  everything  he  could  in  his  own 
power  play  politics  to  precipiate  a  strike. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  He  got  it. 


Mr.  Warner:  He  got  his  way.  He  got  the 
strike  he  wanted.  Michael  Warren  has  acted 
irresponsibly  and  Michael  Warren  is  the  cause 
of  this  Legislature  being  recalled.  Michael 
Warren  is  the  cause  of  the  discomfort  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Torontonians  have 
experienced  in  the  last  few  days,  and  Michael 
Warren  should  be  called  to  answer  for  his 
actions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  nice  moderate  view,  a  bal- 
anced view. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  think  it  a  moderate  view. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  is  well  aware  I  have 
always  been,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  person. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  certainly  well 
aware  of  the  events  which  took  place  be- 
tween Friday  last  and  Monday,  and  knows 
that  captured  within  those  48  hoirrs  or  slightly 
more  is  the  essence  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  don't  like  Warren  because 
he  is  tall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  my  excuse. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  I  hold  no  grudge  against 
tall  people.  It  is  not  their  fault  they  are  tall. 
It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  not  as  clever 
either. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  what  they  say  about 
short  people. 

An  hon.  member:  And  they're  probably  all 
left-handed  anyway. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  they  are  probably  all 
left-handed,  yes! 

(I  sincerely  hope  when  the  matter  is  re- 
solved then  Michael  Warren  is  going  to 
answer.  Surely  the  Metro  council  will  want 
to  know  why  he  did  not  come  back  to  them 
when  he  couldn't  solve  the  problem.  Michael 
Warren  didn't  know  how  to  get  through  the 
impasse  that  had  resulted.  He  should  obvious- 
ly have  gone  back  to  Metro  council  and  asked 
fbr  some  directions.  H©  didn't  do  that.  He 
knew  he  should  have  and  he  didn't.  I  can 
only  ascertain  from  that  that  there  was  one 
reason:  he  knew  what  he  wanted,  a  strike, 
and  he  got  it. 
[7:30] 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  knew  the  government 
would  back  him  up. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  government  decided  it 
could  support  that.  The  Minister  of  Correc- 
tional Services  (Mr.  Drea)  mentioned  that  it 
was  inevitable.  Perhaps  that  was  the  message 
that  was  passed  along  to  Michael  Warren: 
"It's  inevitable  that  the  Legislature  will  legis- 
late the  workers  back  to  work,  so  don't  worry 
if  you  end  up  precipitating  a  strike." 

Perhaps  when  we're  finished,  one  of  the 
things  the  government  will  do  is  to  take  this 
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matter  in  its  broader  context  and  send  it  to 
a  committee  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  House 
is  in  session  and  perhaps  get  Metro  council 
to  come  in  here,  or  the  executive  committee, 
and  let's  thrash  it  out  and  find  out  if  there 
is  some  way  to  make  sure  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion isn't  going  to  occur  again. 

I,  for  one,  am  extremely  upset  and  frus- 
trated over  the  course  of  events  which  has 
led  to  this  unfortunate  bill  before  us.  I  hope 
that  if  the  minister  is  going  to  wrap  up  the 
debate  at  some  point  he  can  lay  out  pretty 
clearly  what  the  government's  pKjIicy  is  with 
respect  to  the  public  sector.  If  the  man  who's 
sitting  on  the  outside  of  the  revolving  door, 
the  man  from  Oriole,  is  having  some  influence 
over  there,  obviously  they're  about  to  go 
into  more  public  sector  bashing  and  to  out- 
law public  sector  strikes  totally  in  Ontario. 
If  that's  the  situation,  perhaps  they'll  be 
honest  enough  to  put  that  forward.  Perhaps 
the  Minister  of  Labour  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  some  sense  about  the  policv. 

Obviously,  I'm  opposing  this  bill.  It's  the 
wrong  way  to  solve  the  pfoblem.  This  gov- 
ernment doesn't  know  how  to  solve  labour 
disputes.  That's  been  evident  before.  It  can't 
do  it  here.  But  it  seems  to  delight  somehow— 
or  at  least  some  of  the  members  delight— in 
legislating  people  back  to  work.  That  disturbs 
me  too. 

When  all  is  said  and  done— and  I  have 
voted  against  this  bill  but  it's  carried— per- 
haps the  Minister  of  Labour  can  bring  about 
a  better  way  of  resolving  differences;  and 
perhaps  we  have  some  way  of  handling 
Michael  Warren,  and  perhaps  that  wiU  be 
done  swiftly  too.  There's  no  question  about 
the  frustration  that's  felt  by  people  in  Metro 
Toronto,  people  in  my  area,  over  the  lack 
of  transit  in  the  last  few  days.  They're  also 
frustrated  and  some  of  the  caUs  I've  got— 

Mr.  Turner:  Let's  hear  the  other  side  of 
the  argument  now. 

Mr.  Warner:  —have  shown  frustration 
about  the  commission.  Some  of  the  people 
who  phoned  asked  me  if  I  could  explain  why 
it  is  that  the  commission  doesn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  run  its  affairs  properly.  So  there's 
two  sides  to  this.  The  commission  has  been 
under  fire.  They  were  under  fire  when  they 
raised  the  fares  and  they're  under  fire  again. 
The  government  can  surely  do  more  than 
simply  capitulate  to  Michael  Warren's  wishes 
and  legislate  people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  for  perhaps  more  reasons 
than  one.  It's  not  the  first  time  we've  used 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  end  a  strike 
and  I  have  a  feeling  it  will  not  be  the  last, 
unfortunately. 


While  the  previous  speaker  and  others 
have  called  passionately  for  some  sort  of 
solution,  greater  minds  perhaps  than  his  and 
mine  have  sought  the  solution  and  liave  not 
come  up  with  it  as  yet,  other  than  to  use  the 
judgement  of  people  who  are,  I  would  say, 
committed  to  the  best  for  the  community, 
who  have  the  power  to  end  the  strike  and 
decide  to  do  so  when  circumstances  assume 
a  certain  form. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned  me 
in  the  past  is  not  going  to  endear  me  to  the 
past  speaker,  but  I  have  found  that  a  sub- 
mission to  compulsory  arbitration  is  like 
asking  for  a  visit  from  Santa  Glaus. 

I  can  remember  the  debates  in  this  House 
when  the  garbage  strike  in  Toronto  had  gone 
on  for  many  weeks  and  it  wasn't  really  until 
the  health  authorities  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  there  was  a  real  health  hazard  that 
the  government  of  the  day,  supported  by  the 
Liberal  Party  and  opposed  by  the  NOP,  that 
old  configuration  and  one  which  I  suppose 
we  can  all  live  with,  decided  to  go  forward 
and  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute. The  arbitrator,  a  well-known  judge, 
actually  he  had  been  on  the  bench  in  Brant 
county,  undertook  to  arbitrate  and  gave  the 
garbage  workers  more  than  their  own  de- 
mand. 

It's  diflBcult,  and  in  fact  you  can't  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  arbitrator,  because  by  law 
you  say  you  must  abide  by  what  he  does. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  do  so  under  these 
circumstances.  But  to  submit  the  arbitration 
to  one  judgement  in  this  connection  has  in 
the  past  been  probably  unduly  expensive  for 
the  taxpayers.  If  we  had  left  it  to  the  normal 
negotiations  and  let  it  go  on  perhaps  for 
weeks,  perhaps  even  for  months,  the  settle- 
ment that  the  workers  get  finally  would  be 
somewhere  between  the  final  offer  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  final  demand  of  the  union. 

Our  experience  has  been  other  than  that. 
Instead  of  relegating  the  unions  to  a  situ- 
ation where  they  are  going  to  be  very  hard 
done  by,  I'm  sure  the  minister  would  know 
if  he  examined  the  records  that  in  most  cases 
the  settlement  is  an  extremely  generous  one 
indeed. 

I  feel  that  the  arbitrator,  and  perhaps  this 
is  proper  for  him  or  her,  attempts  to  put 
into  balance  the  fact  that  the  right  to  strike 
has  been  removed,  either  after  a  lengthy 
strike  or  in  this  instance  just  after  a  few 
hoiurs.  For  that  reason,  perhaps  he  is  some- 
what more  generous  in  that  connection.  Our 
experience  is  that  arbitration  in  police  settle- 
ments, which  are  required  by  law,  in  certain 
hospital  settlements  which  are  also  required 
by  law,   and  in  others  where  arbitration  is 
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imposed  by  special  act,  has  almost  uniformly 
been,  in  my  judgement,  more  generous  than 
the  settlement  would  have  been  if  we  had  let 
the  strike  go  on  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 

In  this  instance,  I  believe  that  the  judge- 
ment taken  by  the  government,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  my  leader  and  this  party,  is  proper. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  allow  the  Metropoli- 
tan area  to  be  tied  up  with  the  problems 
that  have  been  recounted  by  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell), 
and  by  other  members  who  have  spoken  here 
today.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  go  forward  in 
this  connection. 

It  is  too  bad  that  there  isn  t  some  alterna- 
tive but  there  simply  isn't.  We  as  members 
of  this  Legislature  must  realize  that  by  vir- 
tue of  our  presence  here,  we  have  the  power 
collectively  to  end  the  strike  and  we  are  de- 
ciding to  do  so.  I  do  have  some  concern,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  with  the  judgement 
residing  in  the  mind  of  one  individual.  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  some  possibility  that 
this  judgement  can  perhaps  be  broadened  to 
some  extent.  I  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
of  Labour  would  give  this  some  consideration. 

The  announcement  of  the  arbitrator  has 
already  been  made.  From  my  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  individual's 
ability.  I  would  think  that  by  broadening 
the  arbitration  procedure  somewhat  that  we 
might  get  a  better  result  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  I  know  that  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  that  more  specifically 
perhaps  later  this  evening  or  tomorrow  but  I 
did  want  to  simply  mention  it  in  the  principle 
of  the  bill. 

As  I  say,  members  of  this  Legislature  for 
many  years  now  have  tried  to  wrestle  with  a 
better  alternative.  It's  interesting  that  in  the 
interjections  of  a  few  moments  ago  from  some 
members  in  the  House,  there  was  an  indica- 
tion that  the  government  is  going  to  proceed 
to  end  strikes,  for  example,  in  the  education 
system.  Oddly  enough,  the  judgement  in  this 
House,  and  I  suppose  it's  a  strange  judge- 
ment indeed,  is  that  education  is  no  longer 
considered  an  essential  service  and  the  schools 
could  probably  stay  closed  for  a  year,  and 
while  there  would  be  some  concern  in  the 
House,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  government 
would  be  moved  to  take  action  in  that  regard. 
We  have  instances  of  very  long  strikes  in  the 
school  system.  I  think  perhaps  one  of  the 
last  ones  was  in  Renfrew  and  there  was  some 
indication  that  perhaps  the  House  should  have 
taken  action,  until  a  statement  was  made  that 
the  strike  could  go  on  until  Renfrew  froze 
over— if  members  want  to  substitute  anything 
in  there,  they  may  do  so— 

Mr.  Cooke:  Then  they  settled. 


Mr.  Nixon:  —and  a  few  days  later  a  settle- 
ment was  achieved.  I  suppose  that  the  last 
time  we  had  a  strike  in  the  Toronto  trans- 
portation it  had  gone  on  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  the  situation  was  extremely  volatile 
indeed,  and  in  my  absence,  I  understand 
that  one  of  my  good  friends  in  the  NDP 
quoted  extensively  from  Hansard.  We  really 
ought  to  abolish  that  institution.  I  think  it  is 
a  bloody  waste  of  money,  with  great  respect 
to  the  interjectionists,  who,  of  course,  we 
would  retain.  But  the  circumstances  obviously 
were  different.  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all 
in  saying  that  I  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  Liberal  Party  and  that  we,  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  stiU  very  soon,  will  certainly  vote  for 
this  bill  which  will  impose  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and  end  the  strike. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want  to 
hack  away,  as  it  were,  at  the  question  of 
compulsory  arbitration  being  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment in  this  instance  unduly.  I  don't  want 
to  raise  repetitively  the  consequences  for  the 
collective  bargaining  system,  because  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  put  that  during  the  coiuse 
of  the  day  and  my  colleague  from  Riverdale, 
when  he  winds  up  the  debate  for  us,  will 
probably  set  it  out  again. 

I  want,  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  if  I  could,  and  not  at  length,  to  take 
us  back,  tying  to  what  my  leader  began  with, 
to  the  collective  bargaining  situation  as  it 
existed  in  the  final  hours  of  the  dispute  and, 
indeed,  to  the  very  considerable  efforts  which 
were  made  to  resolve  the  strike  without  forc- 
ing everyone  to  compulsory  arbitration  on 
Monday  night,  if  I  recall,  in  which  efforts,  I 
am  happy  to  concede,  the  Minister  of  Lab- 
our himself  and  his  staff  and  a  number  of 
other  senior  people  in  government  were  in- 
timately and  feelingly  involved.  My  sense  of 
it,  from  what  I  know,  is  that  if  it  could  have 
been  avoided  that  was  possibly  the  time  at 
which  it  would  have  happened. 

I  must  say,  from  the  very  modest  and  per- 
haps superficial  grasp  I  have  of  that  last  72 
hours  or  so,  I  sense  something  profoundly 
sick  in  the  public  sector  collective  bargaining 
process  which  ensued  in  the  transit  sector.  I 
don't  know  quite  how  to  identify  it,  but  what 
I  would  like  to  do  briefly  is  to  set  up  the 
items  which  still  seem  to  be  in  contention 
between  commission  and  union  and  try  to 
give  a  sense  of  how  modest  was  the  differ- 
ence and  how  it  baffles  me  that  everything 
was  allowed  to  be  driven  to  extremity  when 
everyone  had  a  sense  that  the  sides  were 
clearly  within  sight  of  settlement. 

I  know  we  have  put  a  very  stark  interpre- 
tation on  the  dichotomy.  We  have  said  they 
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had  dug  their  heels  in,  but  those  who  have 
dealt  with  labour  disputes  before,  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining situation,  know  that  seldom  has  a 
strike  been  forced  when  the  positions  were,  in 
fact,  so  close.  I  want  to  try  to  understand 
what  happened  in  the  process  of  those  last 
few  days,  because  I  am  genuinely  baffled. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  say  it  through 
you  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  that  the  com- 
mission or  those  who  represent  and  dominate 
the  commission  in  the  weeks  of  negotiation 
were  terribly  intransigent.  I  won't  say  of 
Michael  Warren  what  others  have  said,  ex- 
cept to  note  perhaps  that  he  is  not  a  man 
lacking  in  self-confidence.  One  might  almost 
say  that  he  does  not  drown  in  humility  and 
that  those  kinds  of  somewhat  truculent  per- 
sonality styles  do  not  favour  reconciliation. 
17:45] 

I  will  not  paint  Charlie  Johnson  as  a  saint, 
but  he  is  a  quiet,  deferential  fellow,  coming 
as  close  to  saintliness  as  you  will  find  in 
contemporary  labour  history.  Undoubtedly, 
if  you  knew  trade  unionists,  my  God,  you 
would  hug  Charlie  Johnson  with  the  sheer 
rehef  of  the  basic  ooncihatory  view  he  has 
of  the  world.  Tlierefore,  what  you  had  jux- 
taposed was  a  trade  union  leader  on  one 
side  who  very  much  wanted— and  obviously 
so  did  his  people,  you  saw  that  in  every 
interview  that  was  held  publicly  with  transit 
workers  wanting  to  reach  some  kind  of  a 
settlement.  On  the  other  side  you  had  a 
commission  through  its  voice  hard-hning  it 
in  a  most  extraordinary  fashion. 

What  were  the  areas  of  diflFerence?  One 
of  the  areas  of  difference  obviously  was  the 
wage  question.  The  company  was  oflFering 
five  per  cent  in  July,  one  per  cent  in  January 
—a  total  of  six  per  cent— the  union  was  asking 
7.3  per  cent.  Apart  from  the  12  cents  which 
that  represented— and  just  ask  yourselves  in 
this  Legislature,  how  many  strikes  do  you 
know  have  been  precipitated  by  12  cents  on 
the  wage  front?  The  disparity  is  usually 
much  greater  than  that.  But  apart  from  that 
crazy  business  of  setting  out  $6.9  million  in 
February,  and  refusing  to  budge  by  even 
one  penny— and  now  let  me  utter  a  heresy- 
refusing  to  budge  even  when  I  suspect  there 
was  an  intimation  from  government  in  the 
eleventh  hour  that  the  province  might  assist 
—partially  if  need  be,  by  no  means  wholly 
but  partially;  a  refusal  to  budge  even  in  the 
face  of  that  kind  of  overture,  that  has  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  commission's 
attitude. 

I  don't  pretend  for  a  moment  diat  the 
ATU  would  agree  to  this,  I'll  just  say  it:  the 


irony  is  that  if  those  fellows  at  the  com- 
mission had  taken  that  five  per  cent  in  July 
and  one  per  cent  in  January,  and  amalga- 
mated it  to  six  per  cent  in  July,  not  an  hor- 
rendous compromise,  you  probably  would 
have  had  a  settlement  to  the  strike.  The 
union  would  probably  have  been  put  in  the 
position  where  the  6.1  per  cent  that  they 
wanted  in  July  had  been  met  by  a  six  per 
cent  oflFer  from  the  transit  commission,  and 
that  they  should  probably,  in  the  hght  of 
other  things  in  the  contract,  come  to  some 
kind  of  compromise  on  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  number  of  weeks  ago  it  was  there,  and 
it  wasn't  acted  on.  I  am  a  little  baffled  about 
why  there  wasn't  the  compromise  to  effect 
this. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  COLA 
which  was  raised  as  the  second  iX)int.  The 
reality  is  again,  of  course,  that  the  Amalga- 
mated Transit  Union's  request  for  COLA  was 
extraordinarily  modest.  What  diey  said,  if  I 
remember  the  figures,  is  roughly  that  "we  will 
accept  that  the  oost  of  living  beyond  July 
1978  should  rise  a  full  0.7  to  7.5  per  cent 
before  any  COLA  kicks  in  at  all,  before  we 
would  be  entided  to  anything  more." 

Mr.  Germa:  Use  up  the  wage  increase. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  then  on  top  of  that  the 
union  said,  "We  won't  ask  one  for  one;  the 
cost  of  living  has  to  go  up  1.7  before  we  get 
one  per  cent  additional  on  the  wage  packets." 

Again  that  is  just  a  remarkably  restrained 
bargaining  position.  I  put  it  to  the  members 
of  this  House,  the  government  as  well,  that  in 
your  knowledge  of  collective  bargaining  you 
have  to  admit  that  if  a  union  lets  7.5  per 
cent  inflation  take  its  toll  first,  before  they 
even  ask  for  anything,  and  then  only  one 
per  cent  on  top  of  1.7  per  cent  over  that, 
that  is  not  backing  the  commission  into  a 
comer.  Again,  the  intractability  on  the  com- 
mission's part  was  mysterious. 

The  third  point  that  was  in  dispute  had 
to  do  with  a  benefits  package.  Interestingly 
enough  the  four  major  considerations  in  the 
benefits  package  which  had  to  do  with  a 
dental  plan,  and  had  to  do  with  certain 
extended  health  care,  all  of  that  was  resolved. 
The  union  said  yes  and  the  company  said  yes. 
Two  things  were  outstanding.  One  was  that 
the  company  wanted  to  take  away  from  the 
union  their  health  plan  called  CUMBA, 
which  all  of  us  in  the  Legislature  know  is 
the  co-operative  health  insurance  plan.  The 
company  wanted  to  put  that  out  to  open 
tender,  and  the  union,  which  felt  that  it  was 
a  good  plan,  and  they  liked  it,  wanted  to 
preserve  it.  Now  one  had  a  sense  that  that 
v/as    negotiable.    I    think    the    Minister    of 
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Labour  would  agree  that  when  the  chips 
are  down  the  company  could  certainly  have 
surrendered  that  position  to  the  union,  and 
proiba'bly  would  have. 

Similarly,  the  union  wanted  something 
called  an  additional  denture  plan  eflFective 
July  1978— sorry  effective  January  1979.  When 
the  company  said  no,  that  that  couldn't  hap- 
pen, the  union  said:  "All  right,  we  won't  bug 
you  about  that.  Wait  until  the  next  contract 
and  we'U  put  it  in  there."  So,  again,  there 
was  this  very  fragile  difference  that  was 
terribly  modest. 

Finally,  and  what  I  judge  has  not  been 
discussed  excessively  here  today,  there  were 
two  non-monetary  items  which  were  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  union.  One  was  a 
tiny,  symbolic,  but  highly  emotional  question 
relating  to  parking,  involving  just  a  few  cars, 
ironically,  and  the  other  was  a  question  of 
job  protection.  It  was  a  wish  on  the  union's 
part  that  there  be  enshrined  in  the  contract 
some  kind  of  clause  on  technological  change. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  maintenance 
department  where  people  were  losing  jobs  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Ironically,  the  TTC  embodied  in  its  prac- 
tice the  principles  which  the  union  wished  to 
have  enshrined  contractually.  They  weren't 
asking  that  much  more  of  the  TTC  than  the 
TTC  was  already  doing.  They  were  asking 
some  things  in  addition— I  must  admit,  to  be 
fair.  They  wanted  three  months'  notice  and 
they  didn't  want  a  serious  drop  in  pay.  They 
wanted  things  which,  in  other  words,  many 
of  us  have  accepted  as  reasonable  parts  of 
contracts  in  an  era  of  automation  where 
working  people  are  anxious.  Again,  one  sensed 
that  there  might  be  a  meeting  ground. 

But  how  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  have 
a  difference  in  wage  positions  which  is  frac- 
tional, a  difference  in  COLA  which  is  fraction- 
al, a  difference  in  benefits  package  which  is 
marginal,  and  non-monetary  items  for  which  a 
trade-off  might  have  occurred,  that  we  went 
right  to  the  wire  and  then  over  the  brink? 
I  don't  really  understand  that. 

I  believe,  for  what  it's  worth,  I  say  to  the 
minister,  that  we  could  have  resolved  this  dis- 
pute with  good  faith  bargaining.  In  1974,  I 
did  not  like  the  imposition  of  compulsory 
arbitration  on  the  ATU  and  we  fought  it 
bitterly  in  this  House,  as  you  will  recall,  but 
I  must  say  the  prospects  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement then  were  far,  far  less  than  the 
prospects  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  this 


case. 


I  also  believe,  as  I  look  over  at  the  Cheshire 
cat  smiles  of  Tim  Armstrong,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  is  sitting  there  say- 
ing  to   himself;    "If   only   Lewis   knew   how 


much  of  a  difference  there  really  was.  What 
a  naive  innocent  he  is,"  as  I  look  over  at  Tim 
Armstrong  and  that  excellent  group  of  con- 
ciliators and  arbiters  that  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  has,  headed  with  people  like  Vic 
Pathe,  I  say  to  myself  that  something  is  wrong, 
Mr.  Minister.  Something  is  wrong  even  with 
the  exquisite  excellence  of  some  of  your  sub- 
alterns. Something  is  wrong  with  the  way  in 
which  we  handle  public  sector  bargaining  that 
the  government  was  not  able  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Something  is  wrong. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  that  we  have 
too  easily  transferred  the  adversary  industrial 
sector  techniques  holus  bolus  to  the  public 
sector  without  understanding  the  implications. 
I  remember  watching  a  night  news  television 
broadcast  last  week  as  the  strike  was  coming 
to  a  head  and  the  CBC  reporter— I  think  it 
was  CBC  —  was  saying;  "Up  here  on 
such  and  such  a  floor  is  the  union,  and 
down  below  on  such  and  such  a  floor 
is  management,  and  in  between,  is  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  running  up  and  down 
passing  messages  between  them."  I  want  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  all  right  for  the 
auto  workers  at  General  Motors,  and  it  may 
be  all  right  for  the  steelworkers  and  Stelco, 
but  it  doesn't  work  in  the  public  sector. 
What  still  hasn't  been  grasped,  even  with  all 
of  the  sophistication  in  the  world,  is  that  the 
industrial  sector  collective  bargaining  strata- 
gems do  not  transfer  uncritically  to  the  pub- 
lic sector. 

Part  of  what  was  said  by  the  minister 
from  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  is  valid. 
It's  a  crazy  kind  of  analogy  which  we  con- 
tinue to  employ  and  somewhere  along  the 
way  even  the  Ministry  of  Labour  here  has 
missed  the  boat.  Now  is  there  any  way  one 
can  deal  with  it  in  the  future,  because  I 
understand  the  fait  accompli,  the  realities?  I 
don't  know. 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour— and  I  have  acknowledged  it  would 
do  so  repeatedly— from  his  own  involvement, 
I  would  have  thought  that,  knowing  of  the 
position  of  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission, 
it  might  have  been  possible  in  the  statement 
he  gave  to  do  something  which  I  think  would 
be  enormously  liberating  for  the  public  sector 
—to  identify  intransigence  where  intransigence 
exists.  It  is  not  so  outrageous  to  say  of  a 
transit  commission:  "You  people  could  have 
shown  a  little  more  flexibility  and  the  people 
of  Toronto  would  not  have  been  denied  public 
transit.  The  fact  that  you  won't  is  something 
that  we,  as  a  government,  have  determined  to 
deal  with  by  going  to  compulsory  arbitration." 

But  there  is  no  great  villainy  to  identifying 
the  culprit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  had 
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any  use  for  anything  the  previous  Minister 
of  Labour  did,  save  once— once,  in  her  entire 
tenure.  And  I  am  concerned  I  will  be  ex- 
punged from  my  caucus  for  admitting  that 
even  once  I  applauded  the  member  for  York 
Mills  (B.  Stephenson).  I  will  tell  you  when 
that  was,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  when  the 
member  for  York  Mills  said  that  the  women  at 
Fleck  deserved  the  Rand  formula  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

Curiously  enough,  having  taken  a  position 
which  was  real  and  was  honest  and  was 
partial— and,  God  knows,  the  government 
takes  positions  which  are  partial  towards 
management  every  day  of  the  week,  one  can 
find  a  spasm  of  generosity  and  take  it  in 
favour  of  a  union  where  cause  be  just.  Having 
taken  it,  it  really  got  Fleck  up  tight.  In  the 
long  run  it  probably  helped  to  resolve  that 
conflict  because  they  suddenly  realized  they 
couldn't  exi)ect  the  normal  Pavlovian  applause 
from  some  of  the  ministry's  oflBcials  and  the 
minister  herself. 

I  think  the  present  minister  might  consider 
in  the  future,  if  not  now,  bringing  himself  to 
identifying  one  of  the  parties  who  have  really 
bargained  in  other  than  good  faith.  It  may  be 
that  Michael  Warren  hangs  his  hex  on  the 
minister,  as  on  all  the  other  members  of  the 
front  bench.  I  don't  know  what  extraordinary 
Damocles  sword  he  has  over  there. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  the 
minister  is  that  it  is  not  beyond  our  capacity 
to  resolve  some  of  this.  Some  members  of  the 
Legislature,  certainly  in  the  Liberal  caucus, 
would  be  very  skeptical  when  I  mentioned  the 
Education  Relations  Commission,  but  when 
one  thinks  of  the  nature  of  strikes  in  the 
education  school  board  sector  four  or  five 
years  ago,  compared  to  now,  one  has  to 
credit  the  Education  Relations  Commission 
with  having  done  a  pretty  consistent  job. 

Maybe  there  is  something  to  be  said,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker— and  I  reiterate  something 
we  have  said  before— maybe  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  developing  a  special 
skilled  cadre  to  deal  exclusively  with  public 
sector  disputes;  people  who  understand  the 
public  sector  in  a  special  way,  whose  material 
pertains  to  the  public  sector,  whose  credibihty 
is  high  with  the  public  sector,  who  are 
sophisticated  and  sensitive  when  they  are 
dealing  with  the  public  sector.  Maybe  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  that  and  the  Edu- 
cation Relations  Commission,  I  must  say,  in 
the  school  board  sector,  has  done  it  and  done 
it,  all  things  considered,  fairly  well. 

Other  than  that,  I  simply  put  to  the  minis- 
ter that  what  we  are  doing  as  a  resolution 
of  it  is  dreadful.  It  is  especially  dreadful  be- 
cause it  shouldn't  have  happened.  We  should 


not  have  had  this  strike.  We  should  not  have 
had  the  workers  eflFectively  forced  out.  We 
did  not  need  the  intransigence. 

Isn't  it  interesting  that  literally  at  the 
eleventh  hour  we  were  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility of  final  oflFer  selection,  a  concept  which 
I  can  say  with  authority  Michael  Warren 
embraces  with  passion?  Now  where  was  final 
offer  selection  six  months  ago?  Why  was  it 
hauled  into  the  fray  at  the  last  minute?  Why 
hazard  the  corruption  of  a  concept  which  at 
times  is  operable— it  is  not  as  perfect  as  it 
has  been  made  out  but  at  times  it  can  work. 
Why  hazard  its  corruption  by  throwing  it  in 
at  the  last  minute  and  mucking  it  up  with 
compulsory  arbitration?  If  you  bargain  in 
good  faith,  then  the  question  of  final  offer 
selection  might  have  been  suggested  several 
months  before  you  come  to  the  apocalypse. 
[8:00] 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Where  were  the  NDP 
experts  in  labour? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  this  event  should  not  have 
happened.  This  need  not  have  happened.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  what  we're  doing  today 
in  the  context  of  collective  bargaining  is  not 
a  happy  event.  It  just  is  never  a  happy  event 
where  we  get  away  with  what  amounts  to  a 
great  deal  of  direct,  unconscious  and  some- 
times gratuitous  union-bashing.  It's  not  good 
what  is  happening  to  the  public  sector  in 
this  country.  It's  not  good  at  all.  I  know  and 
we  know  that  there  is  an  enormous  impatience 
out  there.  Ironically,  in  Metropohtan  Toronto 
today  there  may  be  more  impatience  after 
three  days  of  this  strike  than  there  was  after 
23  days  of  the  strike  in  1974.  What  does  that 
say?  That  simply  says  that  in  four  years  in 
Canada  we  have  taken  such  an  antagonistic 
view  of  the  public  sector,  feeling  so  angry 
about  Air  Canada,  the  post  oflBce,  transit 
workers  and  every  other  group  for  whom 
collective  bargaining  has  worked  adversely 
without  thought  and  without  sensitivity.  We 
have  turned  the  whole  country  against  the 
public  sector.  Of  course,  there  is  a  willingness 
now  to  have  at  the  transit  workers. 

It's  not  fair.  It's  not  fair  in  any  romantic 
notion  of  justice.  It's  not  fair  because  it  ulti- 
mately introduces  injustice  in  large  measure 
to  very  great  numbers  of  people.  What  hap- 
pens today  is  repeated  time  and  time  again. 
It  will  get  worse  and  worse. 

I  know  that  all  the  government  is  possessed 
of,  leaving  the  politics  out  of  it,  is  the  need 
to  get  the  workers  back  to  work.  So  be  it. 
It's  going  to  happen.  It  may  well  happen  by 
a  httle  later  this  evening  and  they  will  be 
back  on  the  job  tomorrow  or  Friday  or  when- 
ever, but  in  the  process  we  say  to  the  Minister 
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of  Labour  there  are  some  alternatives.  There 
just  have  to  be  more  sophisticated  bargaining 
techniques  in  difficult  public  sector  areas. 
They  were  not  so  far  apart  on  this  occasion 
that  we  couldn't  have  somehow  brought  the 
sides  together.  There  has  to  be  some  initiative 
within  the  ministry  now  to  make  sure  that  it 
doesn't  happen  again  in  the  public  sector. 

We  cannot  allow  people,  simply  because 
they  choose  to  be  civil  servants  in  the  public 
domain,  to  be  held  to  ridicule  and  abuse 
every  time  there  is  a  dispute.  That  is  un- 
acceptable in  human  terms  and  it  is  un- 
acceptable in  terms  of  labour  relations.  It  is 
very  much  part  of  the  reason  why  we  know 
it  is  not  a  solution  and  why  we  must,  there- 
fore, oppose  this  bill  in  principle. 

Mr.  Mancini:  It  is  always  very  difficult  to 
rise  and  speak  after  hearing  from  the  honour- 
able member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  and 
the  honourable  member  for  Scarborough  West. 
Having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  concerning  Bill  141,  a  bill 
which  would  force  the  almost  7,000  union 
members  who  operate  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  transit  service  back  to  work. 

I  feel  that  I  can  honestly  say  that  there  are 
very  few  members,  if  any,  in  this  House  who 
take  pride  in  ending  what  is  a  legal  strike. 
I  know  myself  that  when  you  give  a  respon- 
sibility to  someone  or  to  a  group  of  people 
you  expect  them  to  carry  out  this  responsi- 
bility in  the  best  and  most  honest  manner 
they  know  how.  Having  said  that,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  this  assembly— and  I'm  sure  for 
the  rest  of  us— to  stand  here  and  to  say  that 
for  some  reason— maybe  we  think  we  know 
them  and  maybe  we  don't— they  possibly  have 
failed  in  that  responsibility.  That's  why  for 
the  past  three  days  there  has  been  no  transit 
service  here  in  the  largest  lurban  centre  in 
Canada  and  there  have  been  people  who 
have  not  only  been  inconvenienced,  but 
people  who  have  been  genuin^'ly  hurt  by  the 
eflFects  of  this  work  stoppage. 

We  already  know  that  the  employees  have 
suffered  three  days'  loss  of  pay  and  have 
suflFered  greatly  imder  attacks  from  diiBFerent 
areas.  We  also  know  that  people  such  as 
senior  citizens  who  depend  on  the  transit 
service,  blind  people  and  other  people  who 
need  the  transit  service,  and  people  who 
have  no  other  way  of  getting  around,  have 
also  been  severely  hurt. 

As  we  sit  here  and  listen  to  diflPerent 
speakers  and,  it's  hoped,  we  feel  we're  getting 
a  better  grip  on  this  thing  we  call  collective 
bargaining,  many  thoughts  go  through  my 
mind.  But  the  main  thought  I  have  is  that, 
even  though  we   are   ordering  these  transit 


workers  back  to  work  and  it's  to  be  hoped 
the  service  will  be  restored  soon,  there  is 
really  no  solution  to  the  problem.  We  could 
be  back  here  next  year  doing  this  same 
thing  all  over  agaia,  and  we  could  be  doing 
it  for  some  other  sector  of  the  public  service 
that  we  deem  to  be  essential  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  gets  easier  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  had  to  go  through  a  strike 
last  year  that  closed  down  the  Essex  county 
separate  school  system  for  fully  seven  weeks. 
It  was  hard  to  imagine,  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  the  feeling  of  really  being  use- 
less, of  not  being  able  to  do  anything  to  assist 
the  thousands  of  students  who  were  out  of 
school,  the  thousands  of  parents  who  were 
caused  undue  hardship  by  the  strike  and  the 
many  hundreds  of  teachers  who  lost  wages 
and  who  probably  are  still  suffering  from  the 
rift  that  developed  in  the  community. 

I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  that  Bill 
141  is  not  the  answer  to  our  problems.  It 
might  put  the  transit  workers  back  to  work 
—that's  fine— and  tomorrow  we'll  have  service. 
But  Bill  141  is  not  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  time  now  in  this  province  to  lay 
ground  rules  for  new  ways  of  bargaining  so 
that  what  we've  had  in  these  past  three  days 
does  not  continue  to  happen. 

I  don't  say  this  will  be  an  easy  task.  I 
don't  say  it  can  be  accomplished  overnight. 
But  I  say  we  must  get  on  with  it;  we  don't 
have  a  day  to  lose.  I  say  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  government 
of  Ontario  to  announce  to  the  public  and  to 
the  public  employees  that  they  are  embark- 
ing on  this  new  initiative,  that  they  will  have 
something  to  report  and  that  they  will  be  try- 
ing new  alternatives. 

Frankly,  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  another 
one  of  these  Bill  141s.  Let's  get  on  with  the 
job  of  collective  bargaining.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  new  ideas  that  this  province  is 
going  to  need  for  1980. 

We  pay  special  people  well  enough  that 
they  can  get  their  heads  together.  There  are 
enough  experts  in  this  province  who  have  ex- 
perience in  the  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, both  on  the  union  and  management  sides. 
Certainly  both  sides  must  know  by  now  that 
to  oppose  one  another  is  just  the  destruction 
of  one  another. 

I  am  sure  the  transit  employees  believe 
and  know  they  have  one  of  the  best  transit 
systems  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  they  want 
to  keep  the  respectability  of  the  transit  system. 
I  am  sure  the  commissioners  and  the  citizens 
of  this  province  feel  the  same  way.  It  is 
time   we   put   our   heads    together    and   co- 
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operate,  if  not  for  any  other  reason  but  i(X 
our  own  survival. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  wind 
up  the  debate  so  far  as  our  party  is  con- 
cerned, unless  someone  else  in  the  caucus 
feels  compelled  to  speak  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Good  timing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  do  have  a  characteristic, 
in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  which  I  share  with  very  few 
other  members  of  the  assembly— perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  is  uniquely  mine— and  that  is,  I  use 
the  public  transit  system  in  Toronto  regu- 
larly; and,  if  not  regularly,  more  often  than 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  share  that  dis- 
tinction with  very  few  of  the  Metro  members 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Lewis:  None. 

Mr.  Renwick:  None,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have,  therefore,  an  opportunity  to  speak 
as  a  person  who  uses  the  system,  buys  the 
tokens  and  puts  them  into  the  box. 

I  want  to  say  in  this  debate  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely uneasy  about  what  has  happened  in 
the  House  today  and  in  the  days  leading  up 
to  the  convening  of  the  assembly  ever  since  I 
heard  of  the  announcement  by  the  Premier 
late  Monday  night  or  early  Tuesday  morning. 

The  uneasiness  is  because  of— even  for 
a  Conservative  party— the  strangeness  of  the 
decision  which  was  made;  that  so  precipitately 
after  an  event  which  was  part  of  the  ordinary 
collective  bargaining  process  of  the  province, 
the  government  should  have  decided  at  that 
late  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  strike— in 
less  than  24  hours— to  call  the  assembly  and  to 
have  the  assembly  participate  in  the  decision 
to  end  the  strike  and  send  the  men  back 
to  work. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  extremely 
unusual,  when  we  only  have  two  statutes 
in  the  province  which  happen  to  have 
preambles  to  them— one  the  Human  Rights 
Code  and  one  the  Labour  Relations  Act— 
and  when  this  government,  the  Conservative 
Party,  deliberately  inserted  a  preamble  to 
indicate  the  tremendous  public  interest  in- 
volved in  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
to  have  that  truncated  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Roy:  You're  wrong.  The  family  law 
has  a  preamble. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right,  I  am  wrong  then; 
there's  a  third  one.  There  is  a  preamble  in 
this  one  too,  but  there  is  a  distinction  that  is 
made  because  of  the  nature  of  the  decision 
which  the  government  obviously  made.  My 
uneasiness  has  stemmed  from  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  decision  was  made  and  the 
profound  pohtical  psychology  which  appears 
to  have  animated  the  government  in  taking 


advantage  of  a  situation  that  was  extremely 
diflScult  and  could  easily  be  fanned  into 
some  degree  of  hysteria— as  indeed  it  was 
through  some  sectors  of  the  media.  The  gov- 
ernment participated  in  that  by  the  quickness 
of  their  action. 

I  haven't  understood  it  all,  and  I  don't 
pretend  that  I  will  understand  it  all.  But 
I  want  to  come  back  to  it  in  a  few  minutes, 
because  I  want  to  speak  with  the  Minister 
of  Labour  about  some  aspects  of  this.  I 
want  to  speak,  perhaps  through  him  to  the 
Premier,  about  the  role  which  he  has  played 
in  it.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  you 
don't  win  any  marks  in  this  assembly  by 
talking  about  principles.  This  isn't  a  place 
in  which  principles  guide  the  decisions  of 
the  House.  Indeed,  part  of  my  concern  today 
is  that  when  you  talk  about  principles,  you're 
really  avoiding  the  kind  of  problem  that  is 
inherent  in  what  we're  doing.  We'll  use  a 
little  bit,  not  of  principle  but  of  trite  poli- 
tical thecHry,  that  freedom  is  not  a  principle 
but  a  condition  of  civilization.  You  don't  talk 
about  the  principle  of  slavery  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom.  A  condition  of  freedom 
of  our  civilization  is  freedom— 
[8:15] 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  freedom  to  hitch-hike 
downtown. 

Mr.  Renwidc:  One  of  the  many  threads 
that  comprise  something  called  freedom  in 
our  society  is  free  collective  bargaining,  and 
free  collective  bargaining  means  that  there 
must  be,  as  a  condition  of  that  freedom  in 
our  society,  free  trade  unions. 

As  a  further  part  of  that  condition— and 
let's  not  distinguish  this  strange  world  of 
private  and  public— one  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  conditions  of  our  democracy,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  those  who  work  for 
the  public  institutions  of  the  province  must 
be  given  and  must  have  those  freedoms,  even 
beyond  the  freedoms  which  are  necessary 
for  those  who  labour  in  the  private  sector. 

In  many  ways,  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  kind  of 
democracy  talks  about  the  relationship  of 
people  who  work  for  public  institutions  and 
who  are  subject  to  the  combined  pressures 
of  what  the  citizens  of  the  entity  of  the 
province  and  the  politicians  in  the  province 
bring  to  bear  upon  those  who  are  in  that 
employ. 

It  may  seem  hke  a  rather  strange  way  to 
put  it  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  happen  to 
feel  very  proud  of  the  progress  which  we 
had  made  collectively  in  this  assembly  about 
the  status  and  the  place  of  the  public  servant 
in    Ontario,    regardless    of    what    institution 
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of  public  merit  he  is  employed  by.  We  made 
that  progress  in  some  very  real,  very  strong, 
outspoken  debates  in  this  assembly— some- 
times, and  more  often  than  not,  under  legis- 
lation introduced  by  this  government. 

I  thought  that  in  some  way  the  progress 
we  had  made,  the  beachheads  we  had  estab- 
lished, had  tended  to  support  the  proposition 
that  the  public  servant,  whatever  the  level 
of  government  or  whatever  the  kind  of  in- 
stitution in  which  he  was  involved,  had 
achieved  a  status  which  was  at  least  equal 
to  his  counterpart  in  the  so-called  industrial 
complexes  of  the  private  sector. 

Part  of  my  uneasiness  today  is  that  I 
felt  very  much  beleaguered,  very  much  under 
pressure,  that  we  were  about  to  regress  from 
some  of  those  positions. 

Again,  it  comes  back  to  the  precipitate  and, 
to  me,  strange  decision  of  the  Premier  on 
Monday  morning.  In  this  province,  if  any- 
thing, just  observing  the  Premier  as  Premier, 
the  kind  of  man  he  is  and  the  way  he  has 
done  things,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  his 
Premiership  in  these  matters— and  one  of 
the  things  that  has  been  very  good  about 
him— is  that  he  has  always  dragged  his  feet 
and,  by  and  large,  let  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  in  a  strange  way  work  itself  out, 
sometimes  under  immense  pressure  from  the 
media  and  others  as  to  why  he  didn't  inter- 
vene in  many  of  the  areas  in  it. 

Certainly  his  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Education,  the  now  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  was  a  past  master 
at  allowing  disputes  in  the  educational  field 
of  the  public  sector  to  go  on  and  on,  to  let 
the  process  work,  if  it  was  at  all  possible.  We 
in  many  ways  admired  the  machinery  that 
was  finally  set  up— the  work  of  the  educa- 
tion committee,  the  work  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  Owen  Shime,  and  all  of  that. 

I  find  now  that  this  debate  in  the  assembly 
has  been  less  than  good  today,  and  I  want  to 
express,  if  I  can,  those  kinds  of  concerns  to 
the  minister.  Perhaps  in  his  remarks  as  he 
closes  this  debate  on  second  reading,  let 
alone  whatever  points  we  may  be  able  to 
elucidate  in  committee,  I  want  him  very 
much  to  say  to  us  now— and  I'm  surprised 
that  it  has  to  be  left  to  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis); 
I  would  have  hoped  the  minister  would  have 
taken  advantage  either  in  his  ministerial 
statement  at  the  opening  today  or  by  speak- 
ing in  the  debate  at  the  opening  as  well 
as  at  the  close— to  delineate  very  clearly  to 
the  House,  the  areas  that  were  remaining  in 
dispute;  and  the  margins  which  were  in- 
volved and  the  dollars  which  were  involved 


in  the  monetary  considerations;  and  the 
psychic  and  other  job  security  provisions, 
concerns  which  were  involved  in  the  non- 
monetary provisions. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  very  simple.  People 
who  work  want  job  income  and  psychic 
security  in  their  work,  and  I  am  surprised 
that,  rather  than  treat  this  as  a  matter  where 
there  was  a  bargaining  process  which  had 
come  to  an  end  and  allowed  the  atmosphere 
of  crisis  and  excitement  and  consternation  to 
take  over,  that  the  goverimient  would  have 
tried  to  say  to  us  in  this  assembly  when  we 
were  debating  this  bill:  "These  are  the  matters 
which  are  in  dispute.  This  is  how  far  they 
got  to  reaching  a  settlement  and  these  one, 
two,  three,  four  non-monetary  items  are  the 
areas  in  dispute.  These  are  the  matters 
that  the  mediator,  Mr.  Justice  Robins,  will 
be  asked  to  deal  with  in  order  to  settle  them. 
This  is  how  close  in  dollars  they  were." 

I  would  have  expected  that  we  would  have 
gotten  some  such  delineation.  I  would  have 
expected  the  goverimient  would  have  made 
some  announcement  rather  than  call  this 
assembly  back  to  strike  out  the  legitimate 
action  of  that  union.  I  would  have  expected 
that  they  would  have  taken  some  care  and 
time  in  order  to  do  that. 

I  will  perhaps  come  back  to  that  part  of  it 
in  just  a  moment,  but  I  do  want  to  speak  a 
little  bit  about  the  unions  involved,  one 
larger  than  the  other  two,  but  there  are  three 
unions  which  are  involved  in  this.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  (a) 
because  they  are  probably  excellent  examples 
of  the  kind  of  unionism  which  has  developed 
in  the  public  institutions  of  the  province  and 
certainly  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  want  those 
in  the  House  who  have  been  around  for  four, 
five  or  six  years  to  recognize  that  the  short 
history  as  we  know  it  on  the  floor  of  this 
assembly  must  give  them  real  pause  as  to 
what  is  hax>pening  to  7,000  people  who  work 
in  those  unions  if  they  have  to  be  involved,  in 
order  to  achieve  what  they  consider  their 
legitimate  objections,  first  of  all  in  a  Strike 
which  illustrated  so  clearly  the  deplorable 
relations  of  management  in  labour  relations  in 
1974,  then  to  be  faced  with  two  rounds— I 
believe  two  rounds— in  front  of  the  AIB,  and 
now  to  be  back  here  in  front  of  this  assembly. 

IHow  is  it  that  a  union— and  not  one  single 
member  of  this  assembly  has  had  anything  but 
praise  and  support  for  that  union  in  the  way 
in  which  they  conducted  their  negotiations— 
I  say  to  the  House,  where  are  we  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  where  are  we  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  that  the  kind  of  ridiculous  state- 
ments of  rhetoric  about  what  we  must  do  in 
the  public  sector  in  the  future,  the  kind  of 
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emotional  concern  which  is  addressed  to  all 
of  us,  and  for  which  in  particular  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party  fell  into  that  trap, 
how  is  it  that  those  particular  arguments  of 
an  emotional  nature,  which  contributed 
nothing  to  the  debate  today,  could  have 
diverted  attention  away  from  the  fundamental 
problem  that  is  involved  here? 

The  fundamental  problem  is  still  with  us 
and  is  a  matter  of  immense  concern  to  me 
because  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Premier  intervened.  You  see,  it  is  almost  as 
if  those  unions,  in  the  history  of  the  time 
when  they  become  cohesive  unions  well  aware 
of  trying  to  advance  their  legitimate  interests, 
have  been  faced  with  a  series  of  i>olitical 
situations  which  were  almost  no  win  for  them. 

I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  the  public 
sector  in  the  future  or  what  should  be  done 
in  some  grandiose  way  to  structure  some  new 
processes,  be  they  called  final  oflFer  selection, 
compulsory  arbitration,  voluntary  submission 
to  arbitration,  all  of  that  kind  of  nonsense 
which  we  have  listened  about  today  and 
which  obviously  has  strong  support  in  the 
caucus  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  obvi- 
ously is  almost  a  part  of  the  platform  of  the 
Liberal  Party  to  abolish  the  collective  bar- 
gaining system  and  the  strike  in  the  public 
sector.  I'm  not  even  going  to  talk  about  that. 
That's  talking  around  the  problem  that  we're 
involved  in.  I'm  involved  in  it  myself  particu- 
larly as  a  member  sitting  from  Metro,  a 
person  who  knows  very  little  about  politics 
except  something  about  municipal  politics  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  most  of  that  is  con- 
fined to  the  area  east  of  the  Don  River 
running  through  to  Coxwell. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  much  too  modest. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  reason  I  can  speak  to  my 
colleague,  the  new  Minister  of  Labour,  in  a 
relatively  frank  way  about  my  unease  and  my 
concern  about  this  debate  is  that  he  knows 
the  land  of  world  that  he  and  I  live  in.  He 
sits  for  a  riding  directly  to  the  north  of  us  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the  borough  of  East 
York. 

I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  think  he  got 
suckered  in  his  early  days,  because  people 
like  him  and  people  are  glad  he  is  a  minister. 
He  had  a  resounding  round  of  applause  when 
he  stood  in  the  House  today,  but  he  was  had. 
He  was  had  by  a  man  who  is  the  Premier  of 
the  province,  who  is  so  obsessed  at  the 
moment  with  political  considerations  about  his 
own  political  career,  about  the  career  of  the 
Conservative  Party  federally  and  about  the 
longevity  of  his  own  government  here  that 
the  minister  was  faced  with  politics  at  three 
levels. 


Mr.  Hodgson:  His  greatest  concern  is  for 
the  people  who  are  walking  in. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  can  say  to  him  if  one  is  a 
member  of  a  trade  union,  these  three  trade 
unions  were  babes  in  the  woods  in  that  game 
that  was  played  over  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Come  onl  Speak  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let  me  put  it  to  the  members 
because  they  are  politicians  and  I  know 
they're  now  listening  because  they  are  begin- 
ning to  interject  because  they  know  that 
there's  a  lot  of  validity  in  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  I'm  going  to  expect  a  lot  of  interjections 
from  here  on  in. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  You  are  oflF  base  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  That's  why  you  guys  inter- 
jected when  our  leader  was  speaking  because 
you  know  he  had  something  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It's  coming  to  life  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  the  same  speech  you 
said  years  ago. 

An  Hon.  member:  It's  almost  a  Pavlovian 
response. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  can  hear  them.  I  know 
we're  all  politicians.  I'm  getting  to  them  now. 
It  doesn't  take  very  much  knowledge  of 
politics  to  say  that  in  Metiopolitan  Toronto 
there  are  going  to  be  municipal  elections  in 
November.  If  members  will  remember  very 
clearly,  the  last  time  round  in  this  thing 
there  was  someone  called  Chairman  Mallette. 
I  think  he  was  a  politician  from  one  of  the 
boroughs. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Good  memory. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He's  not  in  politics  any  more. 
The  only  person  that  we  have  heard  from 
this  time  is  the  fellow  who  isn't  elected. 
Chairman  Godfrey.  He's  the  one  who's  de- 
ploring. I  haven't  heard  any  other  person  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  pohtics  of  any  nature 
or  kind  who  has  been  talking  on  this  issue. 
They  have  been  extiemely  quiet  but  Chair- 
man Godfrey,  because  he  doesn't  stand  for 
election,  is  deploring  matters. 

Then,  of  course,  it's  the  general  manager  of 
the  commission  who's  doing  it.  So  we  have  a 
political  situation  here  where  the  politicians 
are  going  to  fight  an  election.  Does  the 
minister  think  for  one  moment  that  they  are 
going  out  to  advocate  a  fare  increase  or  an 
increase  of  this  so-called  15  j>eT  cent  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto  taxes  for  this  commis- 
sion as  part  of  its  sources  of  funds?  Does  he 
really  think  that  the  unions  have  any  posi- 
tion at  a  metropohtan  level?  Remember  I 
said  that  it  was  politics  at  three  levels.  But 
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just  at  that  one  level  does  the  minister  think 
they  had  any  chance  whatsoever  of  achieving 
their  legitimate  objectives  through  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process? 

[8:30] 

Let  me  go  to  politics  at  the  second  level. 
The  Conservative  Party  knows  very  well  that 
it  wants  to  hang  on  imtil  1981,  and  it  has  in- 
troduced this  policy  of  retrenchment  in  On- 
tario. They  beheve— at  least  until  the  new 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  changes  it;  it  is 
part  of  their  10  commandments  at  the  moment 
—that  you  hold  the  purse  strings  tight.  So 
there  is  no  money  going  to  come  from  the 
provincial  government,  and  there  is  no  politi- 
cian in  Metropolitan  Toronto  who  is  going  to 
say  more  money  should  come  to  the  TTC 
from  the  metropolitan  government  or  who  is 
going  to  advocate  a  fare  increase  at  the  box. 
There  is  no  money  coming  from  this  govern- 
ment because  that  is  its  principle  and  its 
policy.  That  is  politics  at  the  second  level. 

Politics  at  the  third  level:  Some  time  in 
the  middle  of  October  there  are  going  to  be 
seven  by-elections  in  Toronto  for  the  federal 
House  of  Commons.  Do  you  think  that  this 
Conservative  Party,  wanting  to  advance  the 
interests  of  theirs,  are  going  to  allow  the 
strike  to  continue  for  23,  24  or  30  days  or  let 
the  collective  bargaining  system  work?  Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  long  would  you  let  it 
go? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  i)eople  don't  recog- 
nize, when  they  go  to  put  their  ballots  in  those 
seven  by-elections— is  it  seven  in  Metro  or 
five?  Five  in  Metro— that  they  are  voting 
federally,  municipally  or  provincially.  Or  may- 
be they  will  remember.  And  maybe  this 
government  will  be  blamed  politically,  not  for 
wisdom,  but  just  for  straight  politics. 

As  I  say,  and  without  belabouring  it,  at 
the  three  levels  of  politics  there  was  no  way 
in  which  the  unions  involved  would  be  able 
to  break  through,  particularly  with  a  general 
manager  who  received  all  of  his  training  as 
a  civil  servant  and  a  deputy  minister  in  the 
government  here  before  taking  on  the  job 
as  general  manager  of  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission. 

I  say  to  the  minister,  my  uneasiness  was 
that  in  fact  he  and  the  members  of  his 
ministry  were  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of 
gradually  edging  each  of  the  parties  closer 
together  until  suddenly  the  circumstances 
began  to  develop  that  there  wasn't  anything 
he  or  the  members  of  his  ministry  could  do, 
skilled  and  able  as  they  are,  to  eflFect  a 
settlement  in  this  case. 


That  is  perfectly  clear,  because  all  one 
has  to  do  is  read,  and  reread  and  reread  it, 
if  one  needs  to  do  it,  the  statements  made  by 
Michael  Warren  on  August  23,  when  the 
strike  vote  had  been  taken. 

He  said  very  clearly,  no  matter  how  you 
read  his  remarks,  "There  is  going  to  be  a 
strike.  We  have  no  room.  We  get  our  money 
under  the  new  formula:  70  per  cent  from 
the  fare  box— there  is  going  to  be  no  increase 
in  fares;  15  per  cent  from  Metro— there  are 
going  to  be  no  increases  in  taxes  to  provide 
any  additional  funds  to  us  in  the  transit 
commission;  and  15  per  cent  from  the  pro- 
vincial government— and  they  have  said  no 
to  us. 

He  categorically  stated,  "There  is  no 
money  coming."  So  my  fears  really  get  com- 
pounded when  I  see  the  original  bill.  I  see 
no  floor  provision  in  it.  I  see  no  floor  at  aU 
in  the  original  bill.  I  say  to  myself,  there  was 
a  floor  in  1974. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Wind  it  up! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Eddie,  why  don't  you  go  out 
and  walk  to  the  airport? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  can't  get  a  ride. 

Mr.  Renwick:  When  the  minister  stood  up 
and  said  in  his  opening  statement  today,  "I 
am  putting  in  a  floor  at  four  per  cent,"  one 
per  cent  lower  than  the  commission  had 
offered,  then  I  began  to  really  worry  and  I 
began  to  understand  what  had  happened. 

In  this  debate,  I  want  the  minister  very 
clearly  to  understand  the  question  I  am  ask- 
ing him.  There  is  no  point  in  appointing  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Sydney  Robins  as 
the  arbitrator  in  this  dispute.  I  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  choice;  after  all,  we  were 
classmates.  He  sat  beside  me.  Most  of  what 
he  knows  he  learned  from  me.  I  let  him 
use  my  notes.  He's  a  very  good  man. 

He  responded  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
to  a  call  from  the  government  to  perform  a 
public  service.  That's  what  we  expect  of  our 
judges. 

What  are  his  ambits  of  discussion?  He  is 
instructed  in  this  bfll  to  settle  the  matters 
which  are  in  dispute  and  to  settle  any  other 
matters,  as  I  understand  it,  that  may  be 
referred  to  him  by  both  sides  in  order  that 
a  collective  agreement  can  be  entered  into. 

The  minister  comes  in  with  a  floor  less 
than  the  commission  offered.  The  general 
manager  of  the  commission  has  categorically 
said  that  the  provincial  government  will  not 
provide  any  more  funds.  The  Metropolitan 
Chairman  apparently  has  said  to  the  general 
manager  that  there  wiU  be  no  funds  from 
Metro. 
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Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 
Is  it  going  to  come  out  of  the  fare  box?  Or 
is  Mr.  Justice  Robins  already  so  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  hmits  that  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis)  delineated  as  being  the  marginal  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  financial  matters,  that 
this  time  he'll  be  coming  down  low?  Not 
because  he  thinks  it's  the  fair  and  just  thing 
but  because  the  margins  are  so  small. 

I  want  a  categorical  answer  from  the 
government.  It  may  be  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour  is  not  able  to  give  it,  but  I  would 
expect  that,  with  the  Premier's  intervention  in 
this  dispute,  maybe  we  can  get  it  from  the 
Premier.  I  know  we  can  get  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  allow  him  to  speak 
again,  if  he  wants  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  know  very  clearly  if  there  are 
any  dollars  available  to  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  from  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
implement  the  decision  made  by  the  arbitrator 
so  that  he  doesn't  operate  under  blindfolds 
when  he  goes  in  to  do  the  arbitration?  Is  he 
going  to  be  able  to  look  at  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  it? 

This  government  has  to  do  it  because  the 
government  had  a  choice  and  made  a  political 
decision  that,  rather  than  spend  another  cent 
on  transit,  it  was  going  to  call  this  House  into 
session  so  we  could  participate  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  rela- 
tive hysteria  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  be 
swept  into  voting  for  the  back-to-work  bill. 

Listening  to  these  people,  one  would  have 
thought  we  were  about  to  become  some  land 
of  Reichsitag.  My  colleagues  and  I,  in  speak- 
ing about  matters  we  felt  strongly  about  in 
relation  to  our  friends  in  the  trade  union 
movement— and  we  subscribe  to  the  same  kind 
of  principle  the  Tories  do,  that  you  reward 
your  friends  by  supporting  them  in  politics— 
we  were  going  to  support  them,  and  the 
Tories  were  trying  to  turn  us  into  some  kind 
of  pariahs.  One  would  have  thought  that  we 
had  no  right  to  come  in  here,  except  to  say: 
"Ah,  yes.  Heil,  heil."  First  reading,  second 
reading,  third  reading;  swish,  out. 

I  just  want  to  get  it  straight,  that  diere  are 
some  fundamental  questions— sure,  there  are 
a  lot  of  questioois  of  rhetoric,  principle,  free- 
dom and  all  the  rest  of  it;  we'll  deal  with. 
those  on  some  other  occasion.  I  want  to  know 
from  this  government,  are  we  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  government,  in  supporting 
them,  that  no  money  vnll  be  available  to  the 
transit  commission?  Or  will  there  be  any 
money  available  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  the  government  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto in  order  that  their  share  of  the  funds 
which  may  be  required  to  provide  a  just  and 


equitable  settlement  to  the  unions  will  be 
made  available  to  them?  Or  are  you  saying: 
"We  know  the  mood  and  atmosphere  of 
people  now.  Let's  make  certain  that  every- 
body feels  the  whip.  Let's  make  certain  every- 
body feels  the  whip,  so  that  those  who  use 
the  much-vaunted  transit  system  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  will  share  the  burden  by  putting 
the  tokens  in  the  box." 

One  of  the  disastrous  statements  that  was 
made  in  the  media  on  a  couple  of  occasions 
was  to  try  to  turn  the  people  who  use  the 
transit  system  against  the  people  who  operate 
it.  In  other  words,  you  try  to  turn  an  old 
trick.  You  try  to  turn  part  of  the  working 
people  against  another  part  of  the  working 
people  so  that  one  part  of  the  working  i)eople 
fights  with  another  part,  and  everybody  can 
say,  "Isn't  that  too  bad?"  They  did  it  at  Fleck. 
They  brought  some  in  from  the  countryside 
into  the  Fleck  plant.  We  did  it  at  Proctor- 
Silex.  We  do  it  everywhere.  Get  the  working 
people  fighting  against  each  other  and  you've 
accomplished  quite  a  bit. 

I  come  back  to  my  fundamental  point: 
What  is  the  role  of  this  government?  I  wish  I 
were  also  a  member  of  Metropolitan  council 
so  I  could  ask  the  chairman  what  is  the  role 
of  their  government.  If  this  government  is 
saying  there  is  no  money  coming  from  the 
provincial  government,  either  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto  or  to  the  transit  commission,  that  ^1 
of  the  moneys  to  eflPect  this  settlement  come 
out  of  the  fare  box,  then  in  all  honesty  and 
integrity  the  government  owes  it  to  this 
House  to  tell  us;  it  owes  it  to  the  commission 
to  reaffirm  it  if  it  has  already  told  them 
privately,  as  I  understood  Michael  Warren  to 
say  on  August  23;  it  owes  it  to  the  workers  in 
the  system  and  it  owes  it  to  the  people  of 
Toronto.  The  government  had  better  get  it 
clear  because  regardless  of  the  esteem  with 
which  I  hold  Mr.  Justice  Robins,  it  can't  put 
him  into  that  kind  of  a  mousetrap.  There 
isn't  enough  room.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to 
get  out  of  it. 

What  is  the  minister  saying?  What  are  the 
dollars  involved?  What  are  the  monetary 
items?  What  is  the  dollar  spread?  Put  it  down 
in  accounting  terms  in  Hansard  for  us  to  see. 
What  are  the  non-monetary  items  that  are 
involved  that  relate  to  job  and  psychic 
security  in  employment,  and  what  are  going 
to  be  in  substance  the  matters  that  go  to  the 
arbitrator? 

Just  as  an  addendum,  perhaps,  let  me  re- 
inforce what  doesn't  need  to  be  reinforced— 
what  my  colleague  from  Scarborough  West 
said,  that  underlying  it  all  is  there  an  automa- 
tion problem?  Is  there  in  fact  a  reluctance 
or  a  refusal  by  the  commission  to  put  into 
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language  a  technological  change  clause  that 
will  provide  some  protection  in  a  service 
which  may  well  be,  as  other  industries  are, 
wide  open  to  automation  and  job  loss  and  in- 
security? Level  with  us.  The  government 
intervened;  that's  why  we're  here.  It  should 
level  with  us.  Then  I  wish  we  could  have  the 
debate  over  again. 

My  uneasiness  is  profound  and  real,  as  a. 
member  sitting  in  this  Legislature  for  the 
riding  of  Riverdale.  I  want  the  answers  and 
I  want  them  clearly  and  I  want  them  in  a 
way  that  we  can  understand  them  and  discuss 
them  rationally  and  intelligently,  because 
that's  what  we're  about  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  Minister  of 
Labour.  This  will  close  the  debate  on  second 
reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
will  be  very  brief.  I  must  say  that  I  appreciate 
greatly  many  of  the  valuable  and  constructive 
remarks  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
today,  and  I  have  instructed  the  Cheshire  cat 
over  in  the  wings  to  take  careful  notes  and  to 
review  some  of  them  with  me. 

To  go  on  at  any  great  length  to  review  the 
subject  would  be,  in  a  sense,  redundant  since 
we  have  heard,  I  think,  every  possible  point 
of  view  that  could  be  expressed.  I'm  an 
admitted  novice  in  this  ministry.  I  must  say 
I'm  no  expert  in  collective  bargaining  but  I 
will  say  I  have  learned  a  lot  in  the  past  three 
weeks— not  enough,  I  still  have  much  to  learn. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  true  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  never  stop  feeling  that 
way,  though;   that's  the  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  is  not  bursting  with  intelligence 
either,  I'll  tell  him  that. 

18:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  This  much  though,  I  can 
tell  the  House.  As  I  met  with  representatives 
of  both  parties  on  Sunday  morning  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  as  I  sat  with 
the  Premier  as  he  met  with  the  same  parties 
later  that  Sunday,  and  as  I  met  again  with 
the  parties  at  3  a.m.  on  Monday  to  see  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  reconciliation, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  recon- 
ciliation and  compromise  were  not  possible. 

I  met  again  with  cabinet  and  my  colleagues, 
and  we  all  felt  that  this  was  a  situation  that 
should  be  resolved  without  government  action, 
if  that  was  humanly  possible.  That  led  again 
to  prolonged  meetings,  moments  when  we 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  com- 
promise and,  finally,  as  the  midnight  hour 
of  Monday  approached,  it  was  clear  that 
there    still    remained    some    positions    which 


could  not  be   settled  and   could  not  be  re- 
solved. 

The  government's  action,  therefore,  it 
seemed  to  us,  was  pretty  clear  and  the  path 
obvious.  There  was  no  possibility  of  com- 
promise. I  could  list  three  pages  of  items 
for  the  member  from  Riverdale.  I  don't  intend 
to,  quite  frankly,  because  those  are  the  issues. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  want  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  issues  are  well  under- 
stood by  both  the  parties.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Are  you  going  to  give  them 
to  us  in  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  give  them  to  you 
privately  any  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  not  in  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Let  us  not  get  into  a 
discussion  about  a  matter  that  may  possibly 
be  going  before  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Robins. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  not  get  into  the  matter 
of  supposition. 

Mr.  Germa:  What  is  the  big  secret? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  any  event,  it  is  clear 
to  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
and  there  is  no  one  who  doubts  it,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  for  compromise. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Why? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Are  you  going  to  give  them 
any  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  is  clear  to  us,  as  it 
is  to  most  members  here,  that  Metropolitan 
Toronto  presents  a  unique  situation,  a  popu- 
lation of  two  million  people  tied  up  in  an 
incredible  way  by  this  strike.  Therefore,  our 
position  was  clear. 

I  hope  I  didn't  misunderstand  the  member 
for  Riverdale  when  he  suggested  there  would 
be  some  doubt  about  the  equity  of  the  de- 
cision from  Mr.  Justice  Robins.  I  know  he 
didn't  mean  that.  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
that  man,  as  the  member  does.  I  didn't  sit 
next  to  him,  but  he  taught  me. 

I  have  a  great  regard  for  him  and  I  know 
that  he  will  look  at  the  matter  as  it  should 
be  looked  at. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  understood  me  very 
clearly,  you  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  That  is  all  right.  He  will 
look  at  it  as  it  should  be  looked  at.  Are  there 
provincial  dollars?  Do  you  really  think  that 
I  should  be  answering  that  question  now  on 
behalf  of  the  government?       v  it     .; :  [  i , ' , )  i  .  /  I 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes.  '"■■  •'■  •»-''  "■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Do  you  think  that  I 
should  prejudge  a  situation  while  there  is  a 
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judicial  hearing  possibly  about  to  take 
place?  I  think  that  would  be  most  in- 
appropriate and  don't  intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  not  what  we  said. 
Let's  put  it  the  other  way— why  not? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  was  once  the 
transportation  man  of  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  am  also  distressed  with 
the  suggestion  that  there  was  some  hidden 
meaning  in  the  putting  in  of  a  four  per  cent 
base. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  did  you  make  it  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  There  is  no  hidden  mean- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  give  the  arbitrator  the 
freest  range  of  choice  that  he  can  have  with- 
out trying  to  influence  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  did  you  get  the 
four  per  cent  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  last  TTC  wage  offer 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  was  about  5.5 
per  cent.  Surely,  if  one  were  to  put  a  base  of 
5.5  per  cent,  dien  one  has  told  him  what  to 
do.  He  is  to  go  above  it.  I  am  not  saying 
whether  he  should  or  shouldn't. 

We  have  tried  to  leave  enough  of  a  differ- 
ence there  between  four- 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  listened  to  members 
patiently.  Try  to  listen  to  me.  We  have  tried 
to  put  a  difference  in  there  between  four 
and  5.5  per  cent  which  makes  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  influence  him.  Surely  no 
one  can  pretend  the  cost  of  living  isn't  going 
up. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  would  take  the  right  to 
strike  away  from  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Did  you  really  think  he 
would  go  by  four  per  cent  as  some  indication 
of  where  he  should  be? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes.  What  else  are  you 
going  to  do— to  offer  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  are  trying  to  give  the 
working  men  some  assurance  of  income  retro- 
actively and  over  the  next  few  days  as  the 
strike  proceeds,  and  some  security  until  a 
decision  is  reached. 

it  is  nothing  other  than  that,  just  our 
interest  in  giving  them  something  during  this 
interim  period. 

Mr.  Genua:  Just  like  the  other  ministries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
any  of  the  other  matters  at  this  moment,  but 
I  would  like  to  tell  all  members  that  I  appre- 
ciate their  remarks  and  I  would  like  to  get  on 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  if  we 
could. 


Mr.  Germa:  You  are  very  hi^ly  overrated. 
I  can  see  that  already. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  come  and  have  a 
beer  with  you  in  my  jeans  any  time. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Elgie  for  second  reading  of  Bill  141, 
which  was  approved  on  the  following  vote: 


Ayes 


Nays 


Ashe 

Breaugh 

Auld 

Bryden 

Belanger 

Cassidy 

Bennett 

Charlton 

Birch 

Cooke 

Bolan 

Davidson,  M. 

Bradley 

Davison,  M.  N. 

Breithaupt 

Deans 

Brunelle 

di  Santo 

Campbell 

Foulds 

Conway 

Germa 

Cunningham 

Gigantes 

Cureatz 

Grande 

Davis 

Laughren 

Drea 

Lawlor 

Eakins 

Lewis 

Eaton 

MacDonald 

Elgie 

Mackenzie 

Epp 

Makardiuk 

Gregory 

Martel 

Grossman 

McClellan 

Haggerty 

Philip 

Hall 

Renwick 

Havrot 

Swart 

Henderson 

Warner 

Hennessy 

Young 

Hodgson 

Ziemba-27. 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kerrio 

Lane 

Leluk 

MacBeth 

Maeck 

Mancini 

McCague 

McEwen 

McGuigan 

McKessock 

McMurtry 

McNeil 

Newman,  B. 

Nixon 

Norton 

Parrott 

Pope 

Reed,  J. 

Rhodes 

Riddel! 

Rollins 

Rowe 

Roy 
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Ayes 
Ruston 
Sargent 
Scrivener 
Smith,  G.  E. 
Smith,  S. 
Stephenson 
Sterling 
Stong 
Sweeney 
Taylor,  J.A. 
Timbrell 
Turner 
Van  Home 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Welch 
Williams 
Wiseman 
Worton 
Yakabuski-72. 

Ayes  72;  nays  27. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole. 
[9:15] 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

TORONTO  TRANSIT  COMMISSION 
LABOUR  DISPUTES  SETTLEMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  141,  An  Act  respect- 
ing Labour  Disputes  between  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission  and  Division  113, 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  Lodge  235, 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  and  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees,  Local  No.  2. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
clause  (ii)  of  section  l(l)(b)  be  amended  by 
striking  out  *'30th"  in  the  second  line  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "31st." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  minister  would  delineate 
for  us  in  the  assembly  the  matters  which  are 
in  dispute  at  the  present  time  to  his  knowl- 
edge, so  that  we  in  this  House  will  be  aware 
of  the  matters  which  have  led  to  this  assembly 
being  called  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
sincerely  like  to  assure  the  member  that  it's 
not  a  matter  of  keeping  any  of  the  items 
a  secret.  I  would  refer  him  to  4(1)  where  it 


says  any  matter  that  may  be  subject  to  dis- 
pute is  open. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  don't  know. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right.  Perhaps  I  could 
clarify  my  request  then.  The  subsection  is 
in  three  or  four  parts.  What  I  was  asking  for 
on  this  question— there  may  be  other  ques- 
tions in  a  moment  or  two— refers  to  where 
it  says:  "The  arbitrator  shall  examine  into 
any  and  decide  all  matters  remaining  in  dis- 
pute between  the  employer  and  the  unions 
immediately  before  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Act."  Surely,  the  minister  and  the 
ministry  must  know  what  those  matters  are 
at  the  present  time.  If  not,  then  they  should 
just  say  they  don't  know— that  we're  here 
because  they  don't  know  what  the  matters 
in  dispute  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Don't  let  him  lead  you,  Bob. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  member  for  Riverdale,  in  the  most 
humble  way  I  can  I  say  I  have  quite  a  list 
of  what  the  disputes  are.  But  my  point  is 
that  in  that  section,  if  one  goes  down  to  the 
next  line,  it  makes  every  item  a  possible  item 
of  dispute.  I  would  therefore  feel  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  read  off  lists  of 
things  when  there  may  be  other  items  that 
will  still  be  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand  and  I'm  grate- 
ful for  crumbs.  I  just  want  to  know  what  the 
matters  are  which  are  in  dispute,  to  your 
knowledge,  at  the  present  time,  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  dollar  figure  on  top  of  them. 
Would  you  like  to  consult  with  the  House 
leader  and  the  Premier  about  it? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Ask  the  Premier  to  present 
a  list. 

Mr.  Pope:  Go  ahead  and  tell  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it's 
fair  then.  I  see  no  reason  not  to  outline 
these  matters. 

Prior  to  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  on 
September  11  the  following  items  proposed 
by  the  commission  remain  unresolved: 

Number  one,  CUMBA:  The  employer 
wishes  to  delete  reference  to  the  specific 
benefit  carrier  from  the  agreement  and  there- 
by effect  a  significant  saving  which  they  are 
prepared  to  pass  on  to  the  union. 

Number  two,  predetailing:  Do  you  want 
me  to  outline  them  in  greater  detail? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Oh,  come  on  for  crying  out 
loud. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  it  is  important. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  just  to  pass  the  paper  or  table  It? 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  honourable  minister 
wishes  to  do  that  he  certainly  may. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  no  objections  to 
that. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  you  find  out,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  They  already  have  it 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  that  changes  things. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  the  min- 
ister wishes  to  pass  this  over  to  the  member 
for  Riverdale— to  put  it  in  Hansard?  Is  the 
member  for  Riverdale  satisfied  that  this  be 
placed  in  Hansard  without  being  read? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  we  want  it. 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  actually  like  to  see 
it  and  then  I  will  give  it  back  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Make  126  copies  and  then 
send  them  around. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Write  it  down  for  him 
and  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  was  unable  to  hear 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only 
one  wish  and  that  is  that  perhaps  with  the 
facilities  of  the  government  we  could  have 
a  copy  for  the  Liberal  Party,  a  copy  for  our- 
selves and  a  copy  for  your  files. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Your  leader  already  has  one. 
Don't  you  share  with  your  members,  Mike? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Where  have  you  been  hiding 
for  the  last  few  days? 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Perhaps  we  could  hear 
from  the  member  for  Riverdale  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  list  will  be  su£Bcient  to  allow 
us  to  continue  or  whether  it  would  be  still 
his  view  to  read  this  matter  entirely  into  the 
record  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understood  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  just  stated  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  list  was  given  to  himself 
and  to  the  Liberal  Party  and  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want 
to  make  an  issue  out  of  it.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  easiest  way  would  be  for  the  House  to 
agree  to  have  it  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
Hansard  and  for  each  of  us  now  to  be  fur- 
nished with  it  so  it  would  be  available  to  us 
immediately. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  if  the  Minister  of  Labour 
is  prepared  to  use  the  good  o£Bces  of  the 
whip  of  the  government  party  to  see  that  a 


copy  is  provided  to  each  party,  that's  8u£S- 
cient.  Surely  we  don't  have  to  print  it  as  an 
addendum  to  Hansard. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes. 
Mr.  Renwidc:  I  would  love  one. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Are  there  any 
fiu^er  comments? 
Mrs.  Campbell:  What  is  the  resolution- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
minister  delineate  for  me  the  dollars  that 
they  believe  fall  between  the  commission  and 
the  imions  in  relation  to  the  monetary 
matters?  Is  it  something  under  $2  million? 
What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  range 
of  difference  between  the  unions  and  the— 
Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  just 
been  drawn  to  my  attention  that  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  section  100(3),  **no 
report  of  a  conciliation  offer  shall  be  dis- 
closed except  to  the  minister,  the  deputy 
minister  or  the  chief  conciliation  oflBcer  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour."  Although  I  per- 
sonally have  no  reason  not  to  discuss  the 
contents  with  anyone,  I  have  no  right  to 
release  it  publicly. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps  we  could  move  an 
amendment  to  this  section  of  the  bill  to 
provide  for  this  exception  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Shall  section  4  carry? 

Carried. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  settle  this  now. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  want  to  resort  to 
a  point  of  order,  and  section  4  was  not 
carried.  We're  engaged  in  a  discussion  about 
it. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Why  don't  you  listen? 

An  h<Mi.  member:  It  was  carried. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  you  want  to  call  section 
4  as  carried,  fine.  I'll  raise  a  point  of  order. 
I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  that.  I 
thought  you  had  the  document  in  your 
hands.  I  thought  that  was  tantamount  to 
tabling  it.  I  thought  we  were  each  going  to 
get  a  copy.  Now  I'm  suddenly  told  that  we're 
not  entitled  to  it.  What  is  Uie  government's 
position  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  position  is  we  will 
comply  with  section  100(3)  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  the  law. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  It  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Was  the  document  not  in 
the  minister's  possession? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 
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Mr.  McClellan:  It  certainly  was. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  specifically  wanted  to  avoid 
this  problem.  Is  the  govemmefHt  saying  that 
it  does  not  want  us  to  have  this  information? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through 
you  to  the  member  for  Riverdale,  the  govern- 
ment is  not  saying  anything.  The  law  is  say- 
ing that  it's  improper  and  illegal  to  table  such 
information  and  to  counsel  tabling  or  dis- 
closure of  such  information. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might.  Rather  than  cause  a  contre- 
temps, rather  than  attributing  it  to  a  concilia- 
tion oJBBcer  and  reading  it  to  us  as  a  concilia- 
tion report,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
outline  what  you  understand  as  minister?  We 
don't  care  what  the  sources  are— what  you 
understand,  as  minister,  the  outstanding  areas 
of  dispute  to  be.  Can  you  just  read  them  in 
rapid  order  into  the  record  of  the  House  so 
that  we  could  have  them? 
[9:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  be  dehghted  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Havrot:  He  already  read  it  four  hoinrs 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  From  my  discussions  with 
the  parties  involved,  and  without  going  into 
several  of  the  detailed  items  that  are  re- 
corded, the  items  in  controversy  are  these. 
First  of  all,  there  is  wages.  The  commission's 
last  offer  was  five  per  cent  as  of  July  1  and 
another  one  per  cent  as  of  January  1,  with  a 
COLA  clause  that  was,  I  believe,  a  lump  sum 
payment  in  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  $50,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Yes,  something  like  that. 
The  union's  position  on  that— 

Mr.  Pope:  He's  got  all  that  information 
anyway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  we  haven't. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  You  d.o  have  it. 

Mr.  Pope:  Yes,  you  have. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Who's  the  Minister  of 
Laboiur?  You  or  the  member  for  York  Mills? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  honourable 
minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  union's  position  varied 
three  times  over  the  weekend.  On  one  oc- 
casion it  was  six  per  cent  and  two  per  cent 
compounded;  six  per  cent  and  two  per  cent; 
and  then  six  per  cent  and  1.5  per  cent  com- 
pounded. That  was  their  final  position. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  because  they  were 
bargaining  in  good  faith. 


Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  They  also  had  an  entirely 
different  COLA  program. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What's  COLA? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Cost  of  living  allowance. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  a  COLA,  a  real  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Whatever  that  means. 
There  was  a  different  COLA  clause.  The  other 
items  were  primarily  administrative  things, 
with  or  without  some  cost,  that  the  commis- 
sion was  requesting.  The  union's  requests 
were  again  some  administrative  things,  but  a 
lot  of  the  arguments  centred  on  the  health 
plan,  as  was  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West.  The  union 
wished  to  retain  the  existing  CUMBA  health 
plan;  the  commission  wanted  to  put  the  plan 
out  to  tender,  feeling  that  it  could  save 
$300,000  by  so  doing  and  cotdd  give  that 
money  to  the  employees  as  wages  or  other 
benefits. 

In  essence,  those  were  the  major  items, 
although  there  is  quite  a  list  of  other  minor 
items.  Nineteen  of  50  items  had  been  resolved 
by  July  27. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate. The  government  House  leader  is 
too  sharp. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  wasn't  the  government  House 
leader.  It  was  somebody  under  the  gallery 
perhaps.  He  isn't  that  sharp. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Harold  Greer,  right? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
could  ask  the  minister  if  he  could  tell  us,  or 
perhaps  the  Premier  could  tell  us,  what  is  the 
dollar  margin  we're  talking  about  in  his  best 
assessment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  That  too  is  an  item  that 
there  wasn't  general  agreement  about.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  estimated  a  difference 
of  aiyproximately  $1.5  milhon,  whereas  the 
commission's  representatives  estimated  it  was 
more  than  $2  million.  I  think  the  difference  in 
^figures  was  due  to  a  different  triggering-in 
point  with  COLA. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order:  This  is  not  a  valid  blockage,  because 
this  afternoon  the  labour  critic  for  the  NDP 
quoted  to  the  House  all  these  figures  that 
the  member  now  wants  to  know.  This  will 
not  affect  the  vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
any  information  he  wants  after  the  vote  he 
can  get  from  the  minister  or  through  you. 

An  hon.  member:  He  already  has  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  already  has  it.  It's  a 
matter  of  filibustering  this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  honourable 
member  for  Riverdale. 
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Mr.  Ren  wick:  I  quite  agree  that  my 
colleague  from  Hamilton  East  would  be  a 
good  Minister  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  You're  just  delaying. 

Mr.  Renwick:  So  we  are  speaking  of 
somewhere  between  $1.5  million  and  $2 
million-plus;  that's  the  spread?  Would  the 
minister  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  a  member  has  indicated 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  commission  or 
to  Metro  Chairman  Godfrey,  prior  to  the 
strike  deadline,  that  there  were  no  funds 
available  from  this  government  to  the  com- 
mission or  to  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  the  greatest  of 
respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  see  that  that 
question  has  anything  to  do  with  section  4. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  just  answered  the  question. 
The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  he  just  answered 
the  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  take  it,  without  putting 
words  in  your  mouth,  that  what  general 
manager  Warren  said  on  August  23,  when 
he  was  told  that  there  were  no  funds  avail- 
able at  the  provincial  level,  is  an  accurate 
statement. 

Mr.  Pope:  I  wouldn't  infer  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  does  this  have  to  do 
with  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  repeat  that  I  don't  see 
where  this  line  of  questioning  relates  to 
section  4  of  the  bill  that  we're  discussing 
now. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
place  to  ask  questions  such  as  the  ones  that 
have  been  put  by  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Rreithaupt:  Not  the  ones  you  know 
the  answers  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Up  until  now  the  members 
of  this  House  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
question  either  the  new  Minister  of  Labour 
or  the  Premier  about  what  it  was  they  were 
able  to  establish  about  the  dispute  during 
the  course  of  some  fairly  long  hours  of  dis- 
cussion with  both  sides. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  final  oflFer 
of  the  commission  and  the  oflFers  the  com- 
mission talked  about  during  the  course  of  the 
conciliation  or  mediation  or  last-ditch  attempts 
to  intervene  that  were  made  by  this  minister 
and  by  the  Premier  at  no  time  exceeded  the 
six  per  cent  and  that  the  six  per  cent  is 
exactly  the  same  figure  which  they  said 
back  in  February  they  were  prepared  to  ofEer. 


Is  that  correct?  If  so,  I'd  like  the  Minister 
of  Labour  to  say  whether  he  feels  that 
failure  to  budge  one  iota  from  six  per  cent 
constituted  good  faith  bargaining  on  the 
behalf  of  the  TTC. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  hesitate  to  be  repetitious 
but  I  would  hke  to  repeat  that  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  section  4(1).  The  matter 
dealing  with  the  negotiation  by  mediators 
and  conciliators  is  a  private  matter,  as  I 
understand.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sec- 
tion 4(1). 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  minister  wishes  to 
answer  this  kind  of  question  elsewhere  in 
another  clause  of  the  bill,  we'd  be  happy  to 
wait  until  that  particular  point.  However,  as 
the  member  for  Riverdale  pointed  out,  surely 
the  matter  of  wages  is  one  of  the  major 
matters  in  dispute  and,  in  fact,  that's  just 
what  the  minister  has  indicated  in  giving 
us  a  brief  outline  of  the  matters  in  contention, 
at  the  request  of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  what  the  arbitra- 
tion is  all  about. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  in 
his  opinion  the  TTC  was  acting  in  good  faith 
when  it  failed,  apparently,  to  make  any 
advance  between  February  and  now  in  the 
off^er  it  was  prepared  to  make  to  the  union 
in  order  to  settle  this  dispute? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  repeat  that  the  issue 
before  us  tonight  is  not  the  negotiations  that 
took  place.  It's  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Section  4(1)  requires  that  the  arbitrator 
shall  set  out  those  matters  that  are  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  section  4—1  will  try  one 
last  time:  The  government  has  asked  us  to 
pass  this  bill  in  the  first  place  on  the  basis 
of  information  to  which  the  minister  will  now 
not  make  this  House  privy.  The  minister  will 
not  say  what  he  thinks  about  the  behaviour 
of  the  union  or  the  company  or  anybody  else. 
He's  being  extraordinarily  circumspect  after 
telling  the  House  it  was  because  he  and  the 
Premier  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  no 
further  means  could  be  found  for  collective 
bargaining  to  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That's  absolutely  a  red 
herring.  It  is  totally  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Surely  we  have  the  right  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  parties  which  led  to  the 
need  for  this  particular  section  with  all  that 
it  connotes  for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Will  the  minister  give 
us  an  answer  or  not? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  any  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  have  no  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Sections  4  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  7: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  section  7:  "The  basic  hourly 
rates  of  wages  for  employees  to  whom  this 
Act  apphes  are  hereby  increased  by  four  per 
cent  over  the  basic  hourly  wage  rates  in 
effect  on  the  expiry  date  retroactive  in  each 
case  to  the  day  immediately  following  the 
expiry  date;  and  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
shall  include  such  increase  but  nothing  in  this 
section  prevents  the  arbitrator  from  granting 
increases  in  the  basic  hourly  wage  rates  in 
excess  of  those  established  in  this  section/* 

Is  there  agreement  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment to  that  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Mackenzie  moves  that 
the  new  section  7  as  read  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  be  amended  by  replacing  the  figure 
"four"  in  line  three  witb  the  figure  "five." 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Will  you  vote  for  the  bill 
if  we  do? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  My  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  be  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  If  not  reasonable. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  tease  the  bears. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  are  taking  a  very  firm  line  with  the  transit 
employees  and  a  very  basic  right  away  from 
them.  Five  per  cent  has  been  agreed  to  at  the 
bargaining  table.  There  was  no  question  of 
that.  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that  floor 
at  least  should  be  guaranteed  to  the  transit 
workers. 

It  might  help,  as  well,  to  remove  some  of 
the  fears  or  suspicions  that  I'm  afraid  the 
previous  debate  has  aroused  over  what  money 
is  there  or  isn't  there.  We  would  want  to 
think  and  hope  that  they  are  starting  from 
what  had  been  agreed  upon  and  that  what  is 
in  dispute  is  the  difference  between  the  five 
and  7.5  per  cent  that  the  union's  total  demand 
was.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  House 
would  agree  to  at  least  what  has  already  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply 
like  to  support  my  colleague.  I  didn't  under- 
stand what  the  Minister  of  Labour  said  at  all 
when  he  tried  to  explain  the  position  of 
setting  it  at  four.  This  feels  very  punitive  and 
prejudicial   towards  the  workers.   What  you 


are  doing  is  saying  if  you  write  in  five  this  is 
the  offer  which  the  commission  made  effective 
July  1.  We  understand  that  the  arbitrator  can 
settle  there  or  somewhere  between  five  and 
7.3  which  is  the  position  of  the  parties.  Why 
do  you  come  in  under  the  last  offer  which  the 
company  has  made,  thereby  saying  in  effect 
to  the  workers  we  would  consider  driving 
you  even  lower  than  that  which  the  commis- 
sion has  offered  and  we  are  giving  the 
arbiter- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that's  the  way  it  feels  to  working  people. 

An  hon.  member:  You  never  worked  a  day 
in  your  life. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Only  a  devious  mind 
like  yours  would  think  of  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  may  say  to  them,  "what  we 
are  really  doing  is  giving  you  four  per  cent 
retroactively  to  July  1  and  guaranteeing  you 
that  floor.  Isn't  that  generous  of  us?"  But 
they  don't  understand  why  you  wfll  not  give 
them  the  floor  which  the  commission  has 
offered,  and  stfll  leave  the  arbiter  all  the 
freedom  in  the  world  to  determine  what  he 
would  wish  to  determine.  I  must  say  that  we 
don't  understand  the  four  per  cent  at  all. 

Mr.  Havrot:  It  is  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  want  to  add  a  couple 
of  words  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Labour  knows  that  on  August 
22  of  this  year  there  was  a  vote  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  on  the  offer  of  the  TTC 
which  was  four  per  cent  effective  July  1  and 
then  two  per  cent  on  January  1  of  the  coming 
year.  By  a  vote  of  something  like  4,900  to 
490—90  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  rejected 
that  particular  TTC  offer.  The  number  of 
workers  who  voted  was  something  like  70 
per  cent  of  the  entire  bargaining  unit.  Yet 
now  the  Conservative  government  has  de- 
cided in  its  wisdom  that  is  all  they  are  going 
to  guarantee  for  the  workers. 
[9:45] 

The  negotiations,  as  the  minister  knows, 
have  gone  on  for  a  period  of  about  five  and 
a  half  months.  Over  that  time,  that  four  per 
cent  was  all  that  the  company  had  on  the 
table.  That  was  all  they  were  prepared  to 
offer  effective  July  1.  Five  months  of  work 
by  the  bargaining  committee,  by  the  paid 
staff  of  local  113,  by  all  of  the  other  people 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  particular 
dispute  on  behalf  of  the  union;  finally,  last 
Friday,  got  the  company  to  budge  to  the 
point  where  they  were  prepared  to  say  that 
they  would  give  five  per  cent  on  July  1,  1978 
rather  than  four  per  cent. 
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It  may  not  seem  like  much,  but  when 
you've  fought  for  it  for  four  or  five  months 
it  looks  like  something  that's  worth  trying  to 
keep.  For  the  government  to  come  along  with 
a  piece  of  legislation,  which  is  completely 
objectionable  and  outrageous  by  itself,  and 
then  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  saying  that 
the  workers  may  finally  get  even  less  than 
what  they  bargained  in  good  faith  for,  for 
a  period  of  five  months;  when  the  workers, 
step  by  step  through  their  union,  took  steps 
downward  from  their  original  demand  and 
were  genuinely  bargaining  in  good  faith  all 
the  way  along  while  the  company  was  simply 
standing  firm;  that  is  not  to  take  a  balanced 
view  at  all.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  simply 
take  a  pro-management  view.  It  leaves  it 
open  to  the  arbitrator  to  finally  come  up 
with  a  solution,  which  was  what  Michael 
Warren  was  wanting  in  the  first  place  and 
which  is  something  no  more  than  six  per  cent. 
We  should  not  give  that  kind  of  mandate, 
or  leave  that  kind  of  door  open  to  the 
arbitrator,  good  as  he  may  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rhodes:  Garbage,  pure  garbage. 
Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Why  not? 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Everybody  knows  that  if  five 
per    cent    is    written    into    this    particular 
section   the   ultimate   settlement  will   be  no 
lower  than  what  is  guaranteed  in  the  bill  and 
will  be  no  higher  than  the  union's  final  de- 
mand.  That's  the   range   within  which   it  is 
proper  for  the  arbitrator  to  make  a  decision. 
But  he  should  not  be  told  on  the  one  hand- 
Mr.  J.  A.  TaylcMr:  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —that  he  cannot  exceed  the 
six  per  cent  which  has  been  the  sticking 
point  of  the  TTC  and  which  was  the  reason 
that  the  TTC  provoked  this  strike.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  surely  should  not  be  given 
any  latitude  at  all  to  give  to  the  workers 
in  the  ATU  less  than  what  the  company  was 
actually  prepared  to  ofiFer  only  four  days  ago. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Whose  money  are  you  dealing 
with? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Certainly  not  yours. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Not  mine,  that's  for  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  comment  that  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  suggested  an  oflFer.  There  is 
no  suggestion  of  an  offer  in  this.  This  is 
our  suggestion  and  concern  that  the  workmen 
who  now  have  not  had  a  contract  since 
July  1,  should  receive  some  interim  award. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  it's  an  offer  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  trying  to 
stay  out  of  the  business  of  suggesting  an 
offer.    That's    what    the    arbitrator    is    being 


appointed  for.  There  is  nothing  to  do  with 
an  offer  in  this,  I  suggest.  Our  only  concam 
is  to  compensate  workmen  during  the  interim 
and  not  in  any  way  suggest  to  the  arbitrator 
where  he  should  start  or  where  he  should 
finish- 
Mr.  Germa:  Did  Michael  Warren  give  you 
that  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  —but  he  must  not  go 
lower  than  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East  has  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that 
very  soon  both  the  TTC  and  the  union  will 
be  contacting  the  workers  who  were  in- 
volved, given  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  friends  in  the  Liberal  Party 
to  pass  this  bill- 
Mr.  Havrot:  Yes,  look  at  the  clock.  You 
can  kill  the  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  telling  them  to  start  to 
come  back  to  work. 

Regarding  the  foiu-  per  cent  versus  five 
per  cent,  we're  talking  about  eight  cents  or 
nine  cents  an  hour  over  a  period  of  45  days 
until  the  arbitrator  eventually  is  meant  to 
come  down  with  his  actual  award.  So,  some- 
body who  has  recently  been  elevated  to  the 
cabinet- I'm  sorry— somebody  in  this  House 
might  say:  "That  isn't  very  much.  Surely 
there's  not  a  real  problem  there."  But  this  is 
a  psychological  thing. 

Mr.  Lane:  Just  to  you. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  People  axe  involved.  Streetcar 
drivers  and  bus  oi)erators  are  not  automatons. 
They're  human  beings  and  they  feel  abused 
by  the  way  that  they've  been  treated.  They 
feel  abused  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able 
to  get  a  contract  in  negotiations  with  the 
TTC,  and  they  certainly  feel  abused  that  for 
the  fifth  year  in  a  row  they're  coming  imder 
legislative  action  or  wage  controls. 

Mr.  Havrot:  So  do  two  miUion  other  people. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  you  compound  that  by  say- 
ing four  iper  cent  is  all  you're  good  for,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  they  know  that  the  TTC 
had  put  five  per  cent  on  the  table— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  not  right 
Mr.  Cassidy:  —effective  July  1  of  this  year- 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —it  is  just  adding  to  the  prob- 
lems of  transit  in  the  city.  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  minister  that  he  seriously  consider 
accepting  the  amendment  of  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East,  which  merely  assures  that 
what  the  TTC  was  prepared  to  pay  four  or 
five  days  ago  will  be  the  minimum  settlement 
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which  the  workers  will  get  when  the  arbitra- 
tor finally  finishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one 
further  comment:  I  won't  run  through  the 
reasoning  of  my  last  discussion,  but  I  do 
resent  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a  punitive 
or  an  abusive  element  being  suggested.  This 
is  this  government's  expression  of  its  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  workmen  during  the 
forthcoming  period  of  arbitration  and  during 
the  past  period  when  they  had  been  nego- 
tiating. I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  moved 
that  the  new  section  7  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  replacing  the  figure  "4"  in  line  three  with 
the  figure  "5". 

All  those  in  favour  will  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is  losit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved  that  tlie  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  new  section  7. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
clause  (c)  of  subsection  1  of  section  7  of  the 
bill,  now  renumbered  as  section  8,  be  deleted 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

"(c)  The  employer  shall  commence  startup 
operations  immediately  and  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable shall  operate  and  continue  to  operate 
its  undertakings  to  their  normal  extent,  scope 
and  capacity." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moves  that 
clause  (e)  of  subsection  1  of  section  7  of  the 
bill,  now  renumbered  as  section  8,  be 
amended  by  inserting,  after  "employees"  in 
the  third  line,  "as  increased  by  this  Act". 

(Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  8,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  9  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
BiH  141,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  die  com- 
mittee reported  one  biU  with  amendments. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  141,  The  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
Labour  Disputes  Settlement  Act,  1978. 

[10:00] 

The  Honoxnrable  Lieuteaiant  Governor  of 
Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  and  took  her  seat  upon  the 
throne. 


ROYAL  ASSENT 

Hon.  P.  M.  McGibbon  (Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor): Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  your  honour, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sitting  thereof,  passed  a  cer- 
tain bill  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  I  respect- 
fully request  Your  Honom''s  assent. 

Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  is  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  which  your  honour's  assent  is 
prayed: 

Bill  141,  An  Act  respecting  Labour  Dis- 
putes between  the  Toronto  Transit  Commis- 
sion and  Division  113,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  Lodge  235,  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  and 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees, 
Local  No.  2. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
doth  assent  to  this  bill. 

The  Honomrable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

RESUMPTION  OF  SESSION 

Honourable  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  when 
the  House  adjourns,  it  stands  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  October  23,  1978,  provided  that 
if  it  appears  to  Mr.  Speaker,  after  consultation 
with  the  government,  the  public  interest 
requires  the  House  to  meet  at  an  earlier 
time,  Mr.  Speaker  may  give  notice  and 
thereupon  the  House  shall  meet  at  the  time 
stated  in  such  notice,  and  that  should  Mr. 
Speaker  be  unable  to  act,  owing  to  illness  or 
other  cause,  the  Deputy  Speaker  or  the 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  shall  act  in  his  stead  for  the 
purposes  of  this  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  feel  driven  to  make  just 
a  brief  comment  on  this. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  fellows  were  going 
to  be  here  until  tomorrow  and  now  you  are 
going  to  get  out  at  10  o'clock.  Do  you  want 
to  get  out  at  five  to  10? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber have  something  cogent  and  relevant? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  I  have— well,  whether 
or  not  it  is  cogent,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  for 
vou  to  say,  or  for  you  to  judge. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  can't  conceive 
of  a  more  absurd  way  to  operate  business  of 
this  House  than  by  what  we  have  just  done. 
Let  me  remind  you  what  has  happened. 
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Everybody  has  been  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Legislature  was  going  to 
come  back  on  October  17.  All  of  the  select 
committees  have  prepared  their  work  on  the 
basis  of  October  17.  I  know  the  Premier  now 
wants  to  talk  to  the  House  leader  and  nobody 
knew  for  certain.  That  is  part  of  the  absurdity 
—nobody  knows  for  certain.  Yet  we  have 
time  and  a  lot  of  work  to  do  between 
sessions. 

Not  only  did  the  select  committees  prepare 
their  work,  but  the  House  leaders  or  their 
executive  assistants  did  a  lot  of  work  on 
scheduling  estimates  and  everything;  and 
interestingly  enough,  they  found  that  with 
the  greatest  pressure  possible  we  will  finish 
'he  estimates  on  the  third  week  of  December, 
almost  on  the  eve  of  Christmas— if  we  began 
on  October  17. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Merry  Christmas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  The  Irish  we  always 
have  with  us. 

Hon.  B.  Stephenson:  Thank  God. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  proceed  with 
the  absurd  scenario.  I  heard,  and  maybe 
it  was  wrong,  that  the  Liberals  were  going 
to  move  a  motion  to  October  10. 

Mr.  Martel:  Grandstanding. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  they  were,  which 
would  have  meant  they  would  have  cut  off 
all  of  the  plans  for  the  select  committees  in 


the  middle  of  the  preparations.  Admittedly  we 
would  have  had  one  more  week  of  the  session. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Shuffling  behind  the 
scene,  the  Liberals,  with  that  firmness  of  de- 
cision which  characterizes  their  operation, 
changed,  and,  wanting  to  meet  earlier,  they 
now  agree  with  the  government  to  meet  later. 
To  coin  a— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  paraphrase  the  opera- 
tion in  a  way  that  you  would  understand, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  helluva  way  to  run  a 
railroad. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  heard  the  motion, 
shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  sir,  which 
I  am  providing  for  your  guidance  alone, 
whether  or  not  you  are  here,  as  was  ominous- 
ly referred  to  in  the  House  Leader's  motion 
to  call  the  House  back  together  or  indeed  to 
call  us  back  on  an  earlier  day,  depends,  if 
you  will  listen  to  me  carefully,  on  whether 
or  not  you  give  any  further  newspaper  inter- 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  accept  your  admonition. 
Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:06  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

DEATH  OF  MEMBER  FOR 
SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  'Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  tihe  House 
that  I  have  received  during  the  period  of 
adjournment  notification  of  a  vacancy  which 
has  occurred  in  the  membership  of  the  ELouse 
by  reason  df  the  death  of  the  Honourable 
John  R.  Rhodes,  member  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Saullt  Ste.  Marie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  tliat 
all  members  of  this  House  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  some  formal  way  during  the  days 
that  have  followed  that  very  tragic  circimi- 
stance  to  express  their  sympathy  to  members 
of  the  Rhodes  family;  indeed  in  some  public 
way  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
life  and  the  work  of  the  former  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

It  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  find  some  way,  in  having  to  acknowl- 
edge this  tragic  event,  to  have  the  record  of 
the  House  show  some  expression  in  the  Votes 
and  Proceedings  for  today  further  acknowl- 
edging the  work  of  the  former  member.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  recall  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  aflFection.  His  reputation 
for  humanity  and  concern  and  caring,  and 
his  great  sense  of  humour,  will  go  on  as  his 
most  important  memorial. 

We  regret  the  circumstances  which  make  it 
necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular announcement  today,  but  I  think  all 
memibers  of  the  House  would  want  once  again 
to  take  this  formal  opportunity  to  express  our 
feelings  in  this  inadequate  way  and  to  convey 
these  feehngs  to  the  members  of  tbe  family. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  want  simply  to  add,  on 
behalf  of  members  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  comments  of  condolences  to  the 
Rhodes  family.  Condolences  have  already 
been  expressed  more  formally,  but  not  in  the 
House  itself.  Not  to  be  lengthy  about  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'd  merely  like  to  say  that  for  most 
of  the  time  I  had  the  pleasure  and  for  all  the 
time  that  everyone  else  here  had  the  pleasm« 
to  know  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  we  regarded 
him  as  just  a  very  decent,  hard-working,  intel- 
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ligent,  honoiurable  human  being  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth,  something  that  this  House 
benefited  from  very  greatly.  I  simply  want 
to  add  my  words  to  those  of  the  government 
House  leader  in  indicating  that  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  province  and  that 
the  family  has  our  most  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  behalf  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  I  also  want  to  add  a  few  words 
of  sympathy  to  the  family  on  the  loss  of  John 
Rhodes  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  contribution 
which  he  made  in  this  Legislature  and  in  the 
province  over  the  seven  years  that  he  was 
active  in  politics  at  the  provincial  level. 

John  Rhodes  was  not  only  respected  on  all 
sides  of  the  House;  he  was  also  liked  on  all 
sides  of  the  House.  He  brought  to  politics  not 
just  his  ability,  his  competence  and  his  energy 
and  vigour  but  also  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
perhaps  we  sometimes  miss  in  politics  and 
which  certainly  helped  in  this  House  and 
across  the  province.  He  was  also  an  able  and 
forthright  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  northern  Ontario.  His  passing  has  reminded 
me,  and  I  think  all  ctf  us,  of  the  mortality  of 
us  all  and  of  the  burdens  of  political  life 
which  can  bring  a  man  to  such  an  untimely 
death.  He  will  be  very  much  missed. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER 
MEMBER  FOR  NIPISSING 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  say,  in  addition,  on 
behalf  of  all  members  of  the  House,  a  word 
of  condolence  to  the  family  of  Dick  Smith, 
the  Liberal  member  for  Nipissing,  who  also 
passed  away  during  the  time  that  this  House 
was  in  adjournment.  A  number  of  members 
were  present  at  the  funeral  in  North  Bay  a 
few  days  ago.  In  his  case  as  well,  politics  was 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  Hfe  but  he  made  a 
noteworthy  Contribution  and  that  should  be 
marked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  had  intended  as  well  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  passing  of  the 
former  member  for  Nipissing.  I  certainly  want 
to  associate  myself  with  remarks  that  already 
have  been  made.  Those  of  us  who  worked 
with  Dick  Smith  in  this  House  when  he  was 
first  elected  know  something  with  respect 
to  the  dedication  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  the   discharge   of  his  responsibilities  and 
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the  interest  he  had  in  many  areas  of  govern- 
ment activity.  Notwithstanding  that  we  knew 
he  was  in  poor  health,  when  ultimately  you 
learn  of  the  passing  of  a  former  colleague, 
you  do  so  with  a  great  deal  of  regret,  and 
many  of  us  have  already  had  the  opportunity 
to  express  those  regrets  either  by  attendance 
at  the  funeral  service  itself  or  by  writing  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  members  of  the  family. 

We  join  as  well  in  extending  our  sympathy 
to  members  of  the  family  who  themselves 
must  rejoice  in  his  public  service  and  in 
the  contribution  to  public  life  in  Ontario 
which  her  husband  and  their  father  has 
made. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  loss  of  Dick  Smith,  for 
us  as  for  all  members  of  the  House,  was  a 
deeply  personal  one  I  know  it  is  not  given  to 
too  many  members  opposite  to  know  exactly 
what  happens  in  our  caucus  meetings  all  the 
time,  although  perhaps  some  of  the  time, 
but  in  our  caucus  meetings,  as  well  as  in 
the  House,  Dick  Smith's  was  always  a 
voice  of  moderation  and  reason.  He  seldom 
opened  his  mouth  without  actually  saying 
something  that  was  true,  to  the  point,  hit 
the  mark,  was  human  and  was  accurate.  That 
is  something  which  is  very  rare  in  all  of  us. 

To  see  Dick  in  his  last  few  days  in  the 
House,  when  he  could  hardly  stand  and 
make  a  speech  because  of  his  shortness  of 
breath;  you  would  not  believe  this,  but  even 
as  he  was  practically  confined  to  being 
seated  most  of  the  time,  he  insisted  upon  tak- 
ing a  role  in  the  public  life  of  Ontario,  he 
insisted  upon  being  part  of  the  policy-making 
at  the  party  level  but  always  with  an  eye, 
not  just  to  partisan  considerations  but  also 
to  the  people.  To  his  last  day  he  remained 
very  much  interested  in  these  matters  and 
willing  to  contribute.  When  breath  failed 
him,  he  still  was  thinking  of  policies  to 
better  the  people  of  Ontario,  particularly  the 
poor  and  those  in  difficulty. 

Just  simply,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
very  fine  and,  to  some  extent,  an  unsung 
hero  of  this  Legislature,  but  a  very  fine 
citizen  of  Ontario  who  has  passed  away. 

POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

Mr.  Ziemba:  The  member  for  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Dukszta)  and  myself,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assumption  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
by  Karol  Cardinal  Wojtyla,  who  comes  from 
the  land  of  our  ancestors,  would  like  the 
members  of  the  House  to  join  with  us  in 
expressing  our  joy  and  congratulations  to 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  in  wishing  him  every 
success  in  his  pastoral  work. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  As  the  first  member  of 
Polish  extraction  to  be  elected  to  the  On- 
tario Legislature  since  its  inception,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  expressing  our  best 
wishes  and  good  health  to  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Being  the  first  member  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  who  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Polish  pioneers  who  came 
to  this  land,  I  too  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  other 
members  across  the  way  and  to  say  that 
Pope  John  Paul  II  has  not  only  endeared 
himself  to  the  700  million  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  world,  but  yesterday  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  entire  world. 

VISITORS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
you  would  allow  me  to  interrupt  my  state- 
ment to  welcome  the  successful  warrior  from 
Chatham-Kent,  Andy  Watson,  and  his  wife 
Marion. 

(Applause) 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That  looks  like  Joe  Clark 
over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  should  not  go  un- 
noticed that  they  are  accompanied  by  an- 
other great  pubhc  servant,  the  former  mem- 
ber for  Chatham-Kent  and  the  former  Treas- 
urer, Darcy  McKeough. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  His  ghost  lives  on. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  come  the  government 
members  don't  stand  for  him? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  is  that,  you  say?  What's 
his  name? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Michael,  you  were  telling  me 
you  wanted  to  see  him  in  the  gallery;  he's 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You'll  be  hearing  a  lot 
more  from  Darcy  McKeough.  Don't  worry 
about  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Darcy  knows  what  the  debt 
is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Was  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  really  serious? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Certainly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  welcoming  Andy  Watson  in  a  more 
formal  way  about  a  week  from  today.  He 
already  has  been  assigned  a  fair  amount  of 
committee  work.  We're  really  looking  for- 
ward to  having  him  in  this  caucus  and  this 
House. 

Mr.  Martel:  Have  you  made  him  a  minist^ 
yet? 

Mr.  Roy:  You  need  all  the  help  you  can 
get. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Any  time  you  would  like 
to  arrange  a  by-election  in  your  constituency 
just  try  us;  we'll  be  very  happy  about  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Anyone  for  five? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  goes  for  the  minister 
too. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Five  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand, that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  no,  the  honourable 
member  has  missed  the  count;  over  700  was 
the  majority  in  Chatham-Kent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Was  that  part  of  the  minis- 
ter's statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  wouldn't  want  the 
record  to  show  that  incorrect  amount,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  wouldn't  do. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  just  wanted  to  clear  up  the 
Premier's  fascination  with  the  budget.  He 
was  out  that  amount  last  week  on  the  budget 
in  Chatham. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  the  budget  of  last 
Thursday  night  that  was  relevant. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  this  some  kind  of  filibuster? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  this  some  new  kind  of  ques- 
tion period? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  should  go  into  television. 

[2:15] 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  you  in  welcoming  back  the  members 
and  wishing  us  all  from  our  respective  vant- 
age points  a  very  successful  and  productive 
completion  of  this  particular  session. 

The  government,  for  its  part,  is  aware  of 
the  volume  of  work  facing  ministers  and 
other  members  over  the  next  eight  weeks. 
We  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
complete  both  the  supply  process  and  the 
bulk  of  our  legislative  program  by  the  time 
of  prorogation.  In  addition,  we  will  work  to 
arrange  for  appropriate  debate  of  a  number 
of  special  issues  emerging  from  committees 
which,  I  am  sure,  we  will  all  agree  are  as 
important  to  the  government  as  the  members 
opposite. 

Members  should  note  that  the  motion  to 
extend  interim  supply  will  be  a  week  to- 
morrow afternoon,  clearing  the  way  for  the 
vote  in  December  on  the  main  budget 
motion.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
will  be  making  an  economic  statement  to- 
morrow which,  combined  with  the  Novem- 
ber federal  budget  and  first  ministers'  confer- 
ence, will  obviously  revive  economic  debate 
which,    I    am   sure,    we   can   provide   during 


estimates  and  before  the  vote  on  the  budget 
motion. 

Our  recent  custom  has  been  to  arrange 
these  so-called  special  debates  for  Thursday 
evenings.  Competing  with  the  economy,  how- 
ever, are  a  number  of  other  matters  or  re- 
ports which  are  important  to  us  all  and  for 
which  time  will  be  sought  in  our  scheduled 
business.  The  government  would  like  early 
debate  and  resolution  on  the  report  from  the 
select  committee  on  health  costs  and  financ- 
ing which  reflects  commendable  attention 
paid  by  its  members  to  the  cautions  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  and  the 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  not  what  the  Minister 
of  Health  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Other  important  debates 
can  be  expected  on  the  report  from  the 
resources  development  committee  on  environ- 
mental issues,  which  the  minister  and  the 
committee  recently  jointly  discussed;  and  on 
reports  from  the  statutory  instruments  com- 
mittee, the  Ombudsman  select  committee, 
the  procedural  affairs  committee  reviewing 
agencies,  boards  and  commissions;  and  then 
possibly  a  report  from  the  Hydro  affairs 
committee,  and  one  on  the  order  paper  from 
the  members'  services  committee. 

It  is  our  intention  to  follow  the  same 
weekly  schedule  of  House  and  committee 
meetings  as  was  pursued  in  the  spring,  with 
the  addition  of  Monday  night  House  sittings 
beginning  next  week  to  help  complete  esti- 
mates; and  later,  perhaps,  to  accommodate 
legislation. 

With  respect  to  legislation,  the  House  has 
about  20  sittings  available  over  the  next 
eight  weeks.  The  government  will  try  to 
have  all  the  bills  which  we  will  call,  and 
others  for  notice,  on  the  order  paper  by  next 
week  at  the  latest.  We  propose  to  exercise 
our  responsibility  towards  this  public  busi- 
ness by  calling  such  bills  on  a  fairly  clear 
priority  basis,  about  which  I  can  make  a 
few  observations  now. 

Tomorrow  we  will  take  up  three  new  bills 
needed  to  regularize  some  procedures  in  this 
fall's  municipal  elections  in  the  province  and 
to  support  particular  situations  in  the  region 
of  Niagara  and  in  Hazeldean^March  in  Ot- 
tawa. Then,  because  our  new  rules  don't 
allow  us  to  take  up  social  policy  field  business 
until  tomorrow  evening,  we  will  hold  up  the 
package  of  children's  care  bills  in  the  name 
of  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  (Mr.  Norton)  and  call  instead  Bill 
112,  The  Discriminatory  Business  Practices 
Act,  and  if  time  permits  Bill  136  dealing 
with  employment  of  tradesmen  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 
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Mr,  Martel:  That's  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  will  take  up  the 
bills  of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  in  the  evening,  and  resume 
them  Thursday  night  if  necessary. 

On  Tuesday  of  next  week  we  will  call 
Bill  136  if  it's  not  completed.  Other  business 
will  be  arranged  through  the  usual  channels 
this  week,  but  I  can  indicate  some  general 
priorities  which  are  now  in  sight.  Acts  to 
establish  the  two  new  ministries  of  Treasury 
and  Economics  and  also  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  are  needed  early,  preferably  before 
entering  upyon  their  estimates.  Then  there 
will  be  Bills  74  and  75,  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry), 
dealing  with  the  courts  and  provincial  of- 
fences. The  new  tenant  protection  legislation 
which  is  needed  in  place  by  the  end  of 
November  will  have  to  be  called  at  an  early 
date.  Legislation  to  extend  the  start-up  date 
of  market  value  assessment  will  be  taken  up, 
to  be  in  place  by  late  November. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  do  you  have  the 
nerve? 

Mr.  Martel:  McKeough  promised  that  nine 
times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Our  last  budget  bill, 
Bill  29,  The  Mining  Tax  Amendment  Act, 
should  be  put  in  place  before  the  budget 
vote. 

A  package  of  bills  dealing  with  metrica- 
tion is  needed  in  place  before  the  new  year 
to  meet  commitments  among  governments. 
We're  anxious  to  proceed  with  legislation 
from  the  new  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea).  If  I  can 
recall  some  of  them  just  off  the  top  of  my 
head:  dealing  with  condominiums.  Bill  103; 
vital  statistics.  Bill  11— that's,  of  course,  using 
metrication- 
Mr.  Martel:  A  bit  of  a  coverup. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  — -and  then  co-operative 
corporations,  Bill  122. 

It  was  indicated  by  the  new  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  here  in  the  House  last 
month  that  he  wishes  to  settle  the  discussions 
associated  with  Bill  70  concerning  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Other  legislation  to  follow  this  will  shortly 
be  before  the  members  of  the  House  and  it 
may  add  up  to  more  than  we  have  time  for, 
but  I  hope  not  too  much  more.  My  colleagues, 
the  House  leaders  for  the  other  two  parties 
and  the  whips,  have  really  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  as  we  have  attempted  to  accom- 
modate all  that  has  to  be  accomplished  in  this 


period  of  time.  I  do  quite  sincerely  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  my  fellow  House  leaders 
and  the  whips  of  the  odier  two  parties  in 
approaching  the  work  of  these  eight  weeks 
in  the  House,  and  of  course  the  very  extensive 
committee  work  yet  to  be  completed. 

MINISTRY  OF  TREASURY 
AND  ECONOMICS 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
entitled  An  Act  to  Establish  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics.  As  a  very  brief 
word  of  explanation,  the  new  act  follows  the 
framework  of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  Act, 
1972,  with  the  obvious  changes  required  now 
that  my  former  ministry  has  been  divided  in 
two. 

As  before,  the  bill  I  will  be  introducing 
continues  those  provisions  relating  to  the 
tabling  of  public  accounts  and  estimates,  and 
deals  with  the  fiscal  time-frame  £or  lapses  of 
appropriations.  It  also  details  the  Treasurer's 
individual  administrative  responsibilities. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
introducing  three  bills  which  I  supjxjse  could 
fall  into  the  category  of  housekeeping  bills 
but  because  they  are  a  little  unusual  I  am 
mentioning  them  now 

The  first  one  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Munici- 
pal Election  Act.  That  bill  contains  three 
amendments:  The  first  concerns  the  supple- 
mentary nomination  day  provided  in  the  act 
At  present,  if  there  are  no  nominations  for  an 
office  by  the  close  of  nomination  day  the  clerk 
may  receive  nominations  on  the  Wednesday 
following.  It  is  proposed  to  broaden  that  pro- 
vision to  include  the  instance  where  a  sole 
candidate  or  all  the  candidates  to  an  oflBce 
withdraw  their  nomination  on  the  Tuesday 
after  nomination  day  leaving  the  office  vacant. 
If  such  a  situation  arises,  additional  nomina- 
tions may  be  received. 

The  second  amendment  clarifies  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  that  each  elector  be  in- 
formed where  he  or  she  votes.  It  states  clear- 
ly that  resident  electors  will  be  mailed  or 
delivered  the  appropriate  notice,  and  that  non- 
resident electors  will  be  mailed  theirs.  I 
assume,  of  course,  that  in  the  event  the  mail 
isn't  operating  the  municipahty  will  find  some 
other  procedure  to  take  care  of  tiiat  require- 
ment. 

The  other  provision  concerns  the  time  pro- 
visions in  the  Municipal  Election  Act.  As  we 
all  know,  dayhght  saving  time  continues  until 
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Octcyber  29  this  year.  The  Time  Act  provides 
that  all  references  to  time  in  any  provincial 
statute  refers  to  standard  time. 

My  final  amendment  to  the  Municipal 
Election  Act  provides  that  the  time  referred  to 
in  the  act  is  the  time  commonly  observed  in 
the  municipality.  As  municipal  election  proce- 
dures are  now  under  way,  these  three  amend- 
ments will  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1978. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  City  of  Hazeldean-March  Act  which  was 
introduced  last  June.  At  that  time  it  was 
anticipated  that  some  amendments  would  be 
necessary  if  only  to  fit  the  new  act  in  with 
the  Regiional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Act  and  other  general  legislation.  Among  the 
new  provisions  is  one  for  adjusting  the  offi- 
cial planning  areas,  one  for  continuing  traffic 
and  other  bylaws  and  another  for  assuring 
the  continuance  of  municipal  electrical  serv- 
ices in  the  Bridlewood  subdivision  pending 
further  study  <^f  hydro  arrangements. 

In  the  original  act  there  was  an  ambiguity 
in  the  description  of  a  'boundary.  This  has 
been  corrected. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  that,  last 
week,  staff  of  this  ministry  met  with  the  three 
municipal  councils  to  iron  out  any  last-minute 
details.  Certain  minor  adjustments  in  this  bill 
which  is  being  presented  today  were  made, 
and  I  understand  that  all  three  councils  are 
in  agreement  with  the  legislation  as  it  now 
stands. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  commend 
the  councils  and  staff  of  the  townships  of 
March,  Goulboum  and  Nepean  for  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  that  has  marked  all  the  transi- 
tional discussions.  Their  efforts,  I  think,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  new  city's 
pioneer  council,  which  of  course  will  be  those 
successful  candidates  who  take  office  on  De- 
cember 1  of  this  year. 

Finally,  I  also  have  amendments  to  the 
Regional  Municipality  df  Niagara  Act.  We 
are  increasing  the  size  of  the  regional  council 
by  one  member  from  29  to  30,  with  the  addi- 
tional member  coming  from  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines. 

The  other  amendments  relate  to  this  proce- 
dure. One  alters  slightly  the  nomination  pro- 
cedure in  St.  Catharines  this  year  to  allow  for 
this  late  change,  most  importantly  by  extend- 
ing the  closing  date  for  nominations  for  the 
position  of  regional  councillor  from  October 
23  to  October  30.  Another  increases  the 
quorum  on  the  regional  council  from  15  mem- 
bers to  16  members. 

On  September  21,  1978,  the  Niagara 
regional  council  passed  a  resolution  by 
unanimous  vote  supporting  these  changes.  I 
therefore  hope  that  the  honourable  members 


will  give  speedy  approval  to  this  bill  and 
the  other  two  which  I  have  just  mentioned 
so  that  they  can  all  be  enacted  and  have 
effect  for  this  year's  election. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  first 
official  duty  in  the  House  since  assuming 
the  role  of  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  table  my  ministry's  first  annual 
report.  Obviously,  the  report  was  a  fait 
accompli  by  last  week,  and  the  credit  should 
go  to  my  predecessor,  the  present  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  annual  report  bears 
his  photograph  and  his  message,  and  it  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  work  he  did  in 
this    ministry    while    he    was    the    minister. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  my  ministry, 
a  report  which  provides  comprehensive  in- 
formation about  the  many  program  areas 
was  needed.  This  document  has  accomplished 
this  as  well  as  providing  useful  background 
information  on  the  ministry. 

Highlights  of  achievements  over  the  past 
year  include  the  creation  of  a  consumer  in- 
formation centre,  which  is  already  helping 
about  100  consumers  daily;  nearly  $1  million 
in  direct  redress  for  consumers;  and  numerous 
stories  of  increased  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. 

I  look  forward  to  comments  from  all  sides 
of  the  House  once  the  honourable  members 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  report. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  a  short  second 
statement  for  the  information  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Probably  as  early  as  next 
week  I  will  be  tabling  for  first  reading  a  new 
piece  of  residential  tenancy  legislation  which 
combines  the  residential  aspects  of  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Act  with  a  revised  form  of 
the  existing  rent  review  program. 

My  predecessor,  now  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism,  was  prepared  to  proceed 
with  introduction  of  the  bill  today.  However, 
since  carriage  of  the  legislation  will  rest  with 
me,  I  want  to  be  fully  conversant  with  the 
content  before  I  go  ahead. 

This  bill  is  timely  and  important,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  co-operation  of  the  en- 
tire House  to  assure  speedy  passage. 

THEOLOGY  DEGREES 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  appropriate  time  today  I  shall  be  pre- 
senting for  first  reading  a  bill  entitled  the 
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University  of  Toronto  Amendment  Act,  1978. 
This  bill  has  two  purposes. 

First,  it  allows  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  grant  degrees  in  theology,  thus  making 
the  federated  theological  colleges  and  uni- 
versities eligible  for  increased  provincial 
operating  grants. 

Honourable  members  will  recall  that  the 
government  agreed  to  increase  operating 
grants  to  theological  colleges  provided  that 
a  provincial  university  would  guarantee  the 
academic  standards  of  the  program  and  grant 
the  degrees. 
[2:30] 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
that  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  six 
federated  theological  colleges  which  will 
fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  the 
increased  grants.  Under  this  agreement,  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  theological 
colleges  conjointly  will  grant  theological 
degrees. 

The  bill  also  implements  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  university  governing 
council's  review  of  its  new  governing  struc- 
ture, as  established  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act,  1971.  The  University  of 
Toronto  Act,  1971,  required  the  governing 
council  to  review  the  experimental  uni- 
cameral structure.  The  university  now  has 
had  six  years'  experience  with  the  new 
structure  and  has  requested  that  some 
changes  be  made.  These  recommendations 
are  the  basis  of  the  bill  which  you  will 
have  before  you. 

The  amendments  are  designed  to  stream- 
hne  the  decision-making  process  by  providing 
for  increased  delegation  of  authority,  thus 
providing  for  more  participation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community  in  their 
government.  In  particular,  this  bill  should 
meet  the  faculty's  desire  for  greater  involve- 
ment in  academic  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  before  you 
at  the  request  of  the  university  and  its  theo- 
logical colleges.  Its  passage  will  ensure  that 
theological  education  at  the  federated  col- 
leges will  be  strengthened  and  that  the 
university's  government  will  be  better  able 
to  face  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  will  be  introducing  a 
less  controversial  bill  than  most  of  the 
other  ones  mentioned,  the  amendments  to 
the  Assessment  Act,  1978.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  freeze  on  assessed  values 
at  their  present  levels  for  one  more  year. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Darcy's  hanging  over  the 
railing.  He  is  not  going  to  stand  for  that. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  He  has  to  be  restrained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be 
controversial. 

Mr.  Martel:  Now  I  know  why  'Darcy  quit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  continuance  of  the 
freeze  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
consideration  of  municipal  tax  reform  by  this 
House  has  been  postponed  for  further  study. 

The  government  is  encouraged  to  take  this 
action  for  several  compelling  reasons. 

1.  Support  for  tax  reform  as  proposed 
was  less  than  overwhelming  by  the  munic- 
ipalities, school  boards  and  the  general 
public.  While  the  elected  local  government 
representatives  who  reviewed  the  proposals 
and  who  reported  to  cabinet  and  the  cau- 
cuses of  all  parties  in  April  last  supported 
the  recommendations  in  principle,  at  least 
10  of  them  expressed  substantial  and  varied 
reservations. 

2.  The  committee's  report  made  it  clear 
to  the  government  and  all  honourable  mem- 
bers that  there  were  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  more  study  was  required  before  a 
Oompletely  acceptable  system  could  be  de- 
veloped. 

3.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  municipalities 
and  school  boards  could  not  endorse  the 
proposals  in  their  entirety  unless  and  until 
the  government  was  prepared  to  fund  fully 
increased  payments  in  heu  of  taxes,  pay- 
ments of  taxes  on  behalf  of  farmers,  and  to 
buy  oflF  any  tax  shifts  that  might  occur.  The 
overall  cost  in  1979  of  these  particular  meas- 
ures to  the  province  would  be  in  excess  of 
$400  milhon.  As  the  Treasurer  stated  at  that 
time,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  the  prov- 
ince to  provide  the  additional  funds. 

However,  given  that  implementation  of 
property  tax  reform  has  been  deferred  and 
the  fact  that  I  must  therefore  continue  the 
freeze  on  assessments  for  one  more  year,  I 
am  intending  to  use  the  provisions  of  section 
86  of  the  Assessment  Act  to  redress  glaring 
inequities  in  assessment  in  certain  munic- 
ipalities. In  this  way  I  am  hoping  to  correct 
the  more  serious  inequities  without  disturb- 
ing the  balance  between  classes  of  property. 
This  solution  is  available  to  municipalities 
upon  request  and  will  neither  adversely 
aflFect  existing  shared-cost  arrangements  be- 
tween municipalities  nor  the  distribution  of 
provincial  grants.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  program  under  section  86 
is  not  intended  to  replace  the  much-needed 
municipal  tax  reform  and  is  available  on  a 
priority  basis  only  to  those  municipalities 
with  the  more  visible  assessment  inequities. 
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BOARD  OF  INTERNAL  ECONOMY 

Mr,  Speaker:  Before  we  get  to  oral  ques- 
tions I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that,  in 
accordance  with  section  82  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  has  appointed  Hon.  Mr.  McCague 
in  place  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Auld  on  the  Board 
of  Internal  Economy. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

TORONTO  ISLANDS  HOMES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Ajffairs,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is 
the  minister  prepared  to  propose  legislation 
similar  to  the  bill  put  forward  back  in  1975 
by  the  now  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
a  bill  which  would  transfer  ownership  of  that 
portion  of  the  Toronto  Islands  now  occupied 
by  the  island  homes  back  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  and 
save  the  residents  in  these  homes  on  the 
island  from  eviction?  This  was  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  minister's  present  cabinet  col- 
league as  a  private  member's  motion  two 
years  ago  or  possibly  three.  Would  the  minis- 
ter now  consider  proposing  similar  legislation 
and  settling  the  matter  in  this  way? 

Hon.  Mr,  Wells:  I  think  my  friend  is  ex- 
pecting a  very  simple  answer  to  something 
which  is  a  very  complex  problem  that  has 
been  going  on  for  about  20  years.  About  20 
years  ago  the  locally-elected  people  of  this 
area  decided  they  wanted  to  make  a  very 
fine  municipal  park  out  of  the  Toronto 
Islands,  and  such  a  park  is  now  there.  I'm 
sure  my  friend  has  attended  the  CHIN  picnic, 
along  with  probably  a  number  of  other 
things,  in  that  park,  where  all  the  people  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  enjoy  that  facility. 

During  the  formation  of  that  park,  many 
residences  were  taken  over  and  bought  by 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  create  that  facility. 
We  now  have  a  few  residents  still  there. 
Some  of  them  are  long-time  and  some  of 
them  are  people  who  have  moved  there 
recently,  even  though  this  shadow  was  hang- 
ing over  the  whole  area.  I  don't  think  it  is 
quite  as  simple  as  just  saying,  "Will  the 
minister  bring  in  a  bill  to  change  the  owner- 
ship of  that  land?"  The  people  in  this  area 
decided  they  wanted  the  park  there  a  long 
time  ago.  There  are  still  some  residents  who 
live  there.  I  think  there  must  be  some  way  of 
working  out  thait  situation. 

A  court  case  was  decided  last  Friday,  I 
think,  that  gives  Metro  the  right  to  evict 
those  people  who  are  presently  living  on  the 
island.  I  understand  those  people  are  meet- 
ing tomorrow  to  consider  whether  they  will 
appeal  or  not.  I  think  we  should  wait  and  see 


what  they  want  and  what  the  Metro  chairman 
has  in  mind,  and  see  if  there  isn't  some  way 
of  accomplishing  the  needs  of  all,  keeping  in 
mind  that  I  think  it  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  needs  of  this  area  are  for 
a  large  park  that  all  two  million  citizens  can 
use,  and  have  used  well,  on  the  island,  but  at 
the  same  time  remembering  that  there  are 
people  living  there.  Perhaps  something  can 
be  worked  out  that  will  at  least  protect  those 
who  have  been  living  there  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
does  the  minister  not  realize  that  this  attempt 
to  come  down  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  is 
not  going  to  help  the  people  who  are  about 
to  be  evicted?  Will  the  minister  seriously 
consider,  first  of  all,  at  least  putting  oflF  any 
eviction,  or  asking  Metro  to  put  off  any  evic- 
tion, until  the  new  Metro  council  is  elected, 
inasmuch  as  there  may  be  a  change  of  heart? 

Secondly,  why  is  the  minister  repudiating 
what  I  think  was  an  excellent  principle  in  the 
bill  presented  by  the  now  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  to  let  the  people  decide,  but 
let  the  people  of  Toronto,  the  city  of  Toronto, 
decide?  The  land  was  transferred  to  Metro 
back  in  1956;  attitudes  have  changed.  Is  the 
minister  not  aware  now  that  these  are  i)eople 
living  in  homes  and  that  it  seems  a  very  un- 
reasonable thing  to  demand  all  that  land  for 
park  land  when  it  probably  is  not  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  we  have  all  given 
people  support  there.  Obviously,  this  has 
been  in  court  and  we  have  been  waiting  for 
certain  determinations.  I  have  already  talked 
today  with  the  Metro  chairman.  I  don't  think 
anybody  is  going  to  be  down  there  evicting 
anybody  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning.  We 
are  going  to  wait  and  see  what  happens  at 
the  meeting  tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  wait 
and  see  whether  the  residents  want  to  appeal; 
then  I  think  the  proper  course  is  for  the 
residents  to  talk  to  the  Metro  chairman  and 
Metro  council  and  see  what  their  opinion 
now  is. 

I  certainly  will  be  willing  to  carry  on  talks, 
as  I  know  my  colleagues  from  the  area  will. 
We  have  already  talked  about  this.  Certainly 
his  bill  was  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  at  this 
point  in  time,  having  seen  the  kind  of  use 
that  has  been  made  of  that  island,  that  the 
transferring  of  title  of  those  lands  over  to  the 
city  of  Toronto,  rather  than  Metro,  would  not 
solve  anything  at  this  particular  time.  I  think 
the  people  of  Metro  have  come  to  believe 
that  that  should  be  a  park  for  all  the  people 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

That's  one  side  of  the  issue.  The  other  is 
what  about  the  people  who  are  living  there 
now? 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Which  side  is  the  minister 
on  is  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  on  the  side  of  seeing 
if  we  can't  help  the  people  who  are  living 
there  now,  but  not  by  destroying  the  concept 
of  a  park  there.  I  would  be  totally  opposed 
to  someone  ooming  along  and  saying,  "We 
transfer  the  ownership";  and  then  the  city  of 
Toronto  saying,  "We  are  going  to  put  housing 
on  the  island."  I  would  be  totally  opposed  to 
that. 

I  think  that  all  I'm  looking  for  is  some 
accommodation  for  those  long-term  —  and  I 
emphasize  long-term  —  residents  who  live  on 
the  island  at  the  present  time,  for  whom  I 
might  say  I  would  be  willing  to  work  out 
something  so  that  they  can  stay  there.  I  think 
tihere  is  plenty  of  park  land  over  on  the  island 
now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Yes  indeed;  do  something. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Right, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  But  I  wouldn't  want  to 
see  any  reverse.  Let's  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens at  their  meeting  tomorrow  night  and 
we'll  carry  on  our  talks  with  the  Metro  chair- 
man. 

I  emphasize  nobody's  rushing  to  force  those 
people  out  right  now,  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary  to  the  minister: 
In  view  of  the  desperate  shortage  of  housing 
for  people  on  low  and  modest  incomes  in  the 
Toronto  area;  in  view  of  the  support  over 
many  years  of  Toronto  city  council  for  the 
preservation  of  the  island  homes;  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  that  support  has  also  been 
matched  repeatedly  in  public  opinion  surveys 
of  residents  of  all  of  Metro;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  chief  protagonist  who  has 
been  trying  to  remove  the  island  homes  has 
been  an  unelected  official,  the  Metro  chair- 
man, Paul  Godfrey;  can  the  minister  say 
specifically  what  steps  will  he  and  the  gov- 
ernment take  in  order  to  make  his  commit- 
ment that  people  now  living  there  should  be 
allowed  to  stay  a  reality?  What  specific  steps 
does  the  ministry  intend  to  take? 

Mr.  Handleman:  When  did  you  move  out? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  didn't  go  to  Alberta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  First  of  all,  I  think  my 
friend  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  chief  pro- 
tagonist is  the  non-elected  chairman  of  Metro- 
politan council.  There  are  thousands  and 
hundreds  and  millions  of  people  in  Metro 
Toronto  who  want  tbat  as  a  park. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  people  would  not  want  to  see- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Millions  of  people? 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  Hardly  millions. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —the  majority  of  people 
would  not  want  to  see  that  decision  reversed 
and  housing  put  on  the  island— that  is  new 
housing.  Let's  get  that  issue  to  one  side,  be- 
cause that  particular  part- 
Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I've  been  around  here  a 
long  time  and  grew  up  in  this  city.  I've  been 
over  on  that  island  when  it  was  completely  a 
small  community  oif  summer  homes  and  I've 
been  over,  as  my  friend  has.  When  it's  been  a 
park  serving  all  of  Metro.  It's  now  serving  all 
those  people  of  Metro— many,  many  more 
than  it  ever  served  and  in  a  much  better  way 
—particularly  those  people  that  live  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  It  serves  them  very  well,  as 
a  recreation  place  within  easy  access.  Cer- 
tainly we  wouldn't  want  to  see  that  destroyed. 

All  I'm  saying  is— and  I  make  a  distinction 
which  my  friend  doesn't  make,  I  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  are  long-term 
residents  and  those  who  just  happen  to  have 
moved  there.  People  who  just  happen  to  have 
moved  there  recently— 

Mr.  Roy:  Like  who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —I  think  should  have 
been  aware  that  perhaps  they  would  not  be 
able  to  stay  because  there  certainly  was  a 
cloud  hanging  over- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  So  what?  There  are  homes 
there.  People  are  living  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —the  residents*  require- 
ments there. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  listening,  Larry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  I'm  saying  is  that  I 
think  there  should  be  some  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement worked  out  that  could  allow  the 
people— at  least  the  long-term  residents  who 
are  there— to  remain  there  for  the  foresee- 
able future  until  they  wish  to  vacate  and  sell 
their  homes.  Then  Metro  should  be  the  party 
to  whom  they  could  sell  their  homes. 

I  don't  think  we  should  see  those  homes 
on  Toronto  Island  as  the  solution  to  any 
housing  problems  in  this  area.  I  really  would 
take  exception  to  my  friend's  comments  that 
there  is  a  dire  shortage  of  housing  in  this 
particular  area.   I  don't  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  AflPordable;  isn't  the  word 
affordable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Even  affordable  housing; 
I  don't  think  there's  a  shortage  of  affordable 
housing  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  should  have  been 
at  the  committee  hearings,  you  would  have 
learned  something. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  direct  my  second 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  Could 
the  minister  tell  us,  concerning  the  hearing 
officer's  report  to  the  minister  in  appeal  to 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission— the  re- 
ports from  the  hearing  officer  that  go  to  the 
minister  concerning  these  appeals  from  the 
NEC— how  many  copies  of  such  reports  and 
related  documents  exist  and  where  are  they? 
Has  the  minister  called  any  of  them  into  his 
office,  into  his  central  headquarters?  If  so, 
why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  copies  of  docu- 
ments, first  of  all,  are  with  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission.  Secondly,  they  are 
with  the  hearing  officer  if  and  when  a  hear- 
ing is  required.  Thirdly,  the  document  from 
the  hearing  officer  reporting  to  the  minister 
is  in  my  office.  I  have  not  called  any  of 
them  into  my  office  other  than  in  the  con- 
trolling of  their  dissemination  after  the  re- 
port is  made  by  the  hearing  officer  to  myself. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary 
and  concerning  this  control  which  the  min- 
ister is  trying  to  exert  over  the  information 
being  available,  I  wonder  whether  the 
minister  can  tell  us  what  public  access  he  is 
prepared  to  grant  to  these  particular  docu- 
ments—where one  should  go  to  examine  these 
files,  both  people  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  people  from  the  public?  Could  the  min- 
ister explain  why  it  is  that  the  senior  hearing 
officer  in  Burlington  was  prepared  to  grant 
access  to  his  copies  and  then  was  told  not 
to  do  that,  by  the  minister  apparently?  The 
escarpment  commission  in  Georgetown  saw 
no  problem  in  letting  people  look  at  the 
files  but  was  then  told  that  we  had  to  have 
the  minister's  permission  to  do  this.  Why  is  it 
that  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Housing  agreed 
to  allow  certain  people  to  see  the  files  in 
Burlington  and  yet  today  changed  his  mind 
over  that  and  said  these  files  can  be  looked 
at  only  in  the  minister's  office?  What  is  the 
minister  trying  to  hide?  What  is  the  reason 
for  this  excessive  amount  of  control  and 
secrecy?  When  and  where  can  the  pubhc 
gain  access  to  these  documents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
formation the  Liberal  leader  discusses  today 
was  given  to  his  research  officers  a  week  ago 
and  has  been  followed  up.  In  addition,  the 
entire  requests  for  the  documents  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  they  referred  to  were  filled  by 
Mr.  Jamieson,  the  hearing  officer  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission.  I  have  in- 
dicated   clearly    through    my    office    to    the 


research  office  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
indeed  to  those  who  requested  the  informa- 
tion, that  the  files  in  this  particular  case,  as 
with  hearings  on  any  other  planning  matter, 
are  available  within  the  community  planning 
division  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  for  re- 
view by  any  individual  who  wishes  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary  to  the  min- 
ister: Since  the  Liberal  leader's  question 
clearly  referred  to  the  Cantrakon  decision 
at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit,  in  making  that 
decision  on  economic  grounds,  can  the  min- 
ister inform  the  House  what  economic  studies 
he  had  prepared  within  the  ministry  or  he 
had  made  available  to  him  by  Cantrakon  or 
by  other  bodies  about  alternative  locations 
for  the  executive  conference  centre  in  that 
region  but  which  would  not  violate  the 
escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  House  knows  very  well  that  this  matter 
is  now  before  a  judicial  review  and  on  the 
advice  of  the  Attorney  General's  ministry- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  another  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  sure  this  House  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  when  it  is  before  a 
judicial  review,  tliat  it  is  entirely  within  the 
court's  purview  at  this  time  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  involved  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion specffically  at  this  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
without  touching  on  the  matter  before  any 
court,  since  the  minister  is  aware  that  his  own 
decision  has  presumably  been  based  on  his 
idea  that  the  Cantrakon  development  would 
be  compatible  with  the  natural  environment, 
since  that  is  what  the  law  demands  of  him, 
and  since  he  admits  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  environment  where  this  particular  matter 
is  to  be  built,  and  since  the  only  way  we  can 
possibly  know  what  evidence  exists  to  show 
the  compatibility  would  be  through  the  hear- 
ing officer's  report  that  we  have  been  asking 
to  see,  can  he  explain  to  this  House  why  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  his  office  to  see  what 
he  purports  to  be  are  the  actual  copies  of 
reports?  Why  can  we  not  see  them  in  George- 
town or  in  Burlington,  as  those  people  would 
have  been  quite  willing  to  allow  without  his 
intervention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
going  into  the  specific  case  or  going  into  the 
general  fact  that  there  have  been  roughly  100 
cases  before  me  since  I  became  the  Minister 
of  Housing,  those  files  are  centrally  located 
in  Toronto  because  of  the  accessibility  for 
people  from  all  over  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 
I  do  not  intend  to  get  specifically  into  the  one 
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deal  referred  to  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Since  the  minister  has  raised  the 
matter  of  sub  judice  in  connection  with  his 
decision  to  override  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  and  permit  the  building  of  tiiis 
edifice  on  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission,  it  has 
not  been  made  known  to  many  of  us  on  this 
side  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  referred 
to  a  judge  for  a  decision;  maybe  it  didn't 
get  to  the  Brantford  Expositor,  I  don't  know. 
I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  should 
use  the  advice  that  has  been  given  to  you 
by  the  committee  of  this  House  having  to 
do  with  sub  judice  matters.  Surely  this  does 
contain  a  good  deal  of  information,  matters 
of  imjwrtance  to  the  members  of  this  House, 
and  we  should  not  be  put  aside  simply  by  a 
refereoice  by  the  minister  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  under  some  kind  of  judicial  review  about 
which  we  know  nothing  or  at  least  very 
little. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  is  a  judicial  review? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Who  is  reviewing  what? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Speaker  is  not  in  a  ix)si- 
tion  to  know  what  is  sub  judice  and  what 
isn't;  and  of  course  we  have  to  leave  that  up 
to  the  judgement  of  the  minister  responsible 
as  to  whethCT  or  not— 

Mr.  Bolan:  That's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  there  is  anything 
that  the  minister  or  the  Attorney  General 
would  like  to  provide  for  the  House  by  way 
of  elaboration,  since  the  Minister  of  Housing 
has  indicated  he  is  acting  on  advice  from  the 
Attorney  General,  I  am  willing  to  listen  to  it, 
but  the  member  can't  place  the  chair  in  the 
position  of  saying  what  is  before  the  courts 
and  what  is  not.  We  have  to  rely  on  the 
minister  himself  to  decide  whether  or  not 
anything  he  may  say  in  the  House  is  pre- 
judicial to  something  that  may  be  before  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  reassert  to  you  that  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  no  minister— in  fact 
no  member ^hides  behind  the  sub  judice  indi- 
cation so  that  he  then  is  not  in  the  position, 
he  feels,  to  give  the  information  to  this  House 
which  we  are  asking  for,  and  which  I  believe 
we  have  the  right  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  made  by  yourself  about  this  whole 
question  must  have  been  made  in  some  haste. 
Surely  it  is  important  that  if  a  minister  takes 
refuge  behind  the  sub  judice  rule,  which 
many  of  us  believe  to  be  unnecessarily  rigid 


and  stringent  in  this  House,  there  is  an 
obligation  on  the  minister  to  inform  the 
Speaker  so  that  the  Speaker  can  ascertain, 
not  as  a  matter  of  opinion  but  as  a  question 
of  fact,  as  to  whether  or  not  under  these 
rules  the  matter  is  before  the  courts  and 
that  therefore  precludes  discussion  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  such  knowledge  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  particular  item  is  or 
is  not  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nor  do  we. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Nor  do  we. 

Mr.  Roy:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  what 
court  or  judicial  review  has  taken  place  at 
the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  in  the  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  my  under- 
standing is  that  notice  of  this  application 
was  served  upon  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  and  the  firm  that  was  con- 
cerned with  the  decision.  It's  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  will  be  heard  by  three 
justices  of  that  court,  I  believe  sometime  in 
the  month  of  December. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  application  to  the  courts  is 
an  efFort  by  the  Caledon  ratepayers  to  have 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  decision  on  Can- 
trakon,  rather  than  hiding  behind  the  sub 
judice  rule  will  the  minister  now  tell  the 
House  whether  the  government  is  prepared 
to  give  the  judicial  inquiry  or  provide  some 
other  means  of  reviewing  this  decision  which 
has  attracted  so  much  opposition,  both  in 
the  area  and  across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  already  said  that 
I  have  not  been  asked  to  reconsider  the  cases 
in  that  particular  position,  nor  has  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. May  I  say  that  m  making  my  de- 
cision I  supplied  to  the  members  of  the 
opposition  parties,  as  well  as  in  a  public 
statement,  the  exact  conditions  of  approval 
of  the  particular  application. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  would 
ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  examine  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  sub  judice  in  this 
House  and  your  responsibility  in  that  con- 
nection. I  was  always  under  the  impression 
that  simply  because  a  matter  had  been 
brought  by  way  of  suit  it  did  not  legitimize 
a  statement  by  the  minister  that  he  could 
give  no  further  information.  If  it  were 
actually  being  heard  by  the  courts  then  it 
might  well  be  that  that  is  the  time  when  it 
should  not  be  discussed  here;  but  there  is  a 
real  concern  on  the  part  of  the  opposition 
that  the  rule  is  being  used  needlessly,  and 
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in  this  instance  unfairly,  for  the  minister 
to  hide  behind  in  the  kind  of  high-handed 
action  that  he  has  taken  in  reversing  the 
board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course,  you  people 
wanted  a  reversal  of  everything  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  want  to  remind  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  and  the 
member  for  Riverdale  that  a  minister  can 
answer  a  question  in  any  way  he  cht)oses.  If 
he  wants  to  hide  behind  the  sub  judice  rule, 
as  you  put  it,  that's  a  decision  that  he  wants 
to  take. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  do  you  mean  I  put  it? 
That's  the  way  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  way  of  demand- 
ing that  a  minister  answer  any  questions.  If 
he  chooses  not  to  answer  it  and  chooses  to 
give  his  own  reasons,  so  be  it. 

A  new  question  from  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  could  ask  him  to  resign. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  not  responsible. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Premier  aflFecting  the  same  area  we've  just 
been  discussing.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  Cantrakon  development  at  one  of 
the  most  scenic  locations  on  the  Forks  of 
the  Credit  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment  has 
been  opposed  at  every  stage  of  its  proposal— 
by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission,  by 
its  planners,  by  the  planners  for  the  town  of 
Caledon,  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  not  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  by  the  special  hearing 
officer  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
to  look  into  this  matter— in  view  of  that  op- 
position at  every  level,  does  the  Premier 
support  the  actions  of  his  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing in  overruHng  all  of  those  other  bodies  and 
allowing  this  development  to  go  forward  on 
the  brow  of  the  escarpment? 

Mr.    Breithaupt:    Is   that   in   the   old   Peel 

North  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
honourable  member  is  oversimplifying  the 
situation, 

I  can  recall,  although  I  didn't  participate 
in  the  discussions  myself  because  it  was  a 
private  member's  bill,  some  observations  in 
this  House  as  they  related  to  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  generally.  I  am  not  saying  they 
are  the  observations  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, but  I  look  directly  across  the  House 
and  I  do  recall  some  from  that  party.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  their  questions  today 
on  this  issue  are  somewhat  contradictory  to 


some  observations  they  made  not  too  many 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  S,  Smith:  That's  nonsense.  The  es- 
carpment has  never  been  an  issue  and  you 
know  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  isn't  what 
you  were  saying  previously.  Short  memory, 
Stuart. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  want  to  be  on  both 
sides,  don't  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  relatively  familiar 
with  the  area  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
concept  of  the  escarpment  generally.  I  think 
it  was  understood  by  most  people  when  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  and  the 
planning  area  were  established,  that  during 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  plan 
and  approvals  for  possible  development  there 
would  be  some,  perhaps  only  a  few,  situa- 
tions where  the  judgement  of  the  govern- 
ment—in this  case  the  Minister  of  Housing- 
would  need  to  be  exercised.  I  don't  think 
anybody  ever  debated  this. 

I  think  when  you  have  thousands  of  acres 
involved  in  a  planning  area,  one  must  antici- 
pate that  no  matter  what  planners  may  sug- 
gest—and government  has  done  this,  in  fact 
were  urged  to  do  so  by  the  opposition  on  a 
number  of  occasions— it  must  overrule  plan- 
ners, depending  on  which  particular  situation 
it  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  overruled  the  Oxford  plan- 
ners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  overruled  the 
odd  planner.  Certainly  we  have. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  And  with  the  advice  of 
members  opposite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  the  city  of  Toronto 
bylaw  members  opposite  would  have  had  us 
not  only  overrule  the  planners,  they  would 
have  had  us  upset  the  whole  OMB  hearings, 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no;  we  wanted  them  to 
have  hearings,  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  you  would 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order;  the  question  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Ox'ford  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
quite  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  using  it  for  an  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  go  by  what  I 
have  just  now  heard  from  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  what  I  have  read  in  the  press. 
Like  every  issue  there  is  no  total  unanimity 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister's  own  hearing 
officers— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  ratepayers  have 
brought  an  application  before  the  divisional 
court.  The  matter  will  be  discussed  before 
the  court,  I  assmne  some  time  in  December. 

If  the  honourable  member  is  asking  me 
whether  a  minister  of  the  crown  has  the  right 
or  obligation  on  some  occasions  to  disagree 
Avith  those  people  whose  responsibility  it  is— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Do  you  support  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  recommend,  where 
the  ultimate  political  responsibility  hes  with 
the  minister  of  the  crown  and  subsequently 
with  the  members  of  the  House,  then  I  have 
to  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  that  is  what  the  political  system  is  all 
about. 

Mr.    Renwick:    And   with   you.    With   the 

leader  of  the  government. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Yes,    ministers    of  the 

crown  not  only  have  the  right- 
Mr.  Foulds:  All  right,  let's  refer  this  one 

to  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  they  have  an  obU- 
gation  on   occasion   to    disagree   with    those 
groups   which   are   in    an    advisory   position. 
That  is  part  of  the  responsibihty;  it  is  right 
in  the  legislation.  So  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
not  dealing  with  this  specific  issue- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Deal  with  the  specific  issue. 
Mr.  Swart:  Nice  skating.  Bill. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  -Jbecause  I  cannot  com- 
ment either  in  terms  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion-the  minister  does  have  that  right  and, 
as  I  say,  on  occasion  an  obligation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  you  have  the  right  to 
reverse  him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  I  take  it  from  the  Premier's  resiwnse 
that  he  does  support  the  Minister  of  Housing 
on  that  particular  decision,  however  much  it 
may  make  the  Premier  choke,  may  I  ask  him 
how  he  reconciles  his  support  for  this  deci- 
sion, which  is  in  such  violation  of  the  escarp- 
ment, when  he  was  writing  to  the  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists  in 
August  along  with  many  other  people  express- 
ing concern  about  the  escarpment  and  assur- 
ing them  that  the  Ontario  government  has  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  its  basic  oonmiit- 
ment  to  the  conservation  and  intelligent  use 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment? 

The  Premier  continued:  "We  remain  com- 
mitted to  our  original  objective  in  establishing 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission,  whidh 
was  to  preserve  the  unique  natural  character- 
istics of  the  escarpment  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations  of  Ontarians."  In  view  of 
the  contradiction  between  the  decision  of  the 


Minister  of  Housing  and  the  assurances  that 
have  been  given  by  the  Premier  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Ontario  Naturalists  and  to  many 
others,  will  the  Premier  resolve  that  contradic- 
tion by  bringing  this  decision  up  for  review 
and  reallocating  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  by  putting  him  in  some 
other  ministry  or  having  him  resign? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Put  him  in  the  back  benches. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  you  dare.  We  don't  want 
him  back  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Same  old  song,  eh, 
Michael?  You  got  your  answer  last  week 
down  in  Ottawa  Centre. 

Hod.  Mr.  Davis:  I  could  be  wrong  in  my 
recollection  but  I  think  the  legislation,  which 
I  beheve  some  of  the  members  opposite  voted 
for- 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  did  some  of  your  cabinet 
ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —certainly  it  was  ap- 
proved—did provide  for  the  possibility  of,  I 
think  the  phrase  was  "development  i)ermits"; 
I  forget  the  exact  terminology.  I  think  the 
legislation  is  fairly  clear  that  tfie  Minister  of 
Housing  has  that  responsibility  and  that  re- 
sjwnsibility  was  given  to  him  by  members  of 
the  House.  Apart  from  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  attempting  to  put  words  in 
my  mouth- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  signed  "Bill  Davis." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  would  only  reiterate 
what  I  said  to  the  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists  or  to  any  other  group  in  this  prov- 
ince: This  government,  in  spite  of  some  of 
the  criticisms  we  are  presently  receiving,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  right. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  you  people  are 
leading  to  separation.  Can't  you  acknowledge 
that  a  Liberal  is  a  Liberal  is  a  Liberal? 
What's  wrong  with  you  fellows?  Are  you 
embarrassed? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
saw  that  sign  in  Chatham-Kent,  "Ontario 
Liberal  Party,"  I  just  about  had  a  mild 
coronary. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  Premier 
have  anything  further  to  add  that  is  germane 
to  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  just  want  to  restate  this  party's  and  this 
goverrmient's    conmfiitment    to    the    environ- 
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ment,  which  includes  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sometimes. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  forget  about  Sud- 
bury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
in  the  process  of  preserving  that  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
usually  with  very  little  help  from  across 
the  House. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  why  you  got  rid  of  the 
member  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  McCague) 
so  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  much  help. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Housing  over- 
ruled the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission's 
decision  on  this  big  project- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  I'd  like  to 
hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  see  before 
you   the   definition  of  "chutzpah." 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  too  compli- 
mentary. It's  gall. 

Mr.  McKessock:  In  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing  to  overrule  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission's  decision 
on  this  big  project,  is  this  an  indication  that 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  might 
soon  be  disbanded? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Dream  on,  McKes- 
sock, dream  on. 

Mr.  McKessock:  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  is  like  a  puppet 
with  the  Minister  of  Housing  holding  one 
string  and  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
holding  the  other,  has  there  been  any  thought 
given  to  bringing  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act  under  one 
ministry  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
know  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the  member 
for  Grey  and  probably  the  Liberal  Party  to 
disband  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  not  what  he  asked 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  perhaps  do  away 
with  the  escarpment  in  his  plan  altogether, 
that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  exactly  what 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary  to  the 
Premier:  In  view  of  the  obvious,  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Ministry 


of  Housing  under  this  act,  which  has  now 
been  revealed  by  the  Cantrakon  decision, 
what  amendments  does  the  government  in- 
tend to  bring  forward  to  the  escarpment  act 
in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  right  of 
appeal  by  local  residents  or  other  interested 
parties  against  the  kind  of  decision  that 
Cantrakon  got  from  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  assumed  the  honourable  member  would 
have  carefully  read  the  act  and  really 
wouldn't  have  been  that  surprised  by  the 
fact  that  a  minister  of  the  crown,  as  is  true 
in  other  situations,  has  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion, as  I  said  before,  as  a  minister  to  exer- 
cise the  judgement  that  is  required.  There 
are  many  pieces  of  legislation  where  this  is 
done.  This  isn't  the  only  one.  I'm  surprised 
that  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  just  discovered  this  recently  in  the  act. 
It's  been  there  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   It's   an  abuse  of  power. 
Mr.  Foulds:  I'll  bet  the  Premier  has  just 
discovered  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary  from 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Accepting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Minister  of  Housing  has  the  right 
under  the  legislation  to  make  the  final  de- 
cision, because  that's  his  responsibihty,  does 
the  Premier  not  acknowledge  that  he,  as  the 
prime  minister  in  this  government,  has  in 
fact  responsibility  as  well?  Is  he  prepared 
to  state  very  simply  whether  he  endorses  the 
decision  of  his  minister  in  this  regard  or 
whether  he  is  prepared  within  cabinet  to  try 
to  get  his  minister  to  change  that  decision? 
I  want  a  very  simple  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  checks  his 
research  officers,  or  whoever  gives  him  ad- 
vice, he  will  find  that  once  the  minister 
makes  a  decision  the  act  doesn't  provide  for 
a  change  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  a  resignation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  what  I  call  real 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  new  question. 

PCB  HAZARD 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
relating  to  the  situation  at  Smithville,  with 
PCBs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Chemical 
Waste  Management  Limited  has  been  issued 
a  certificate  of  approval  to  build  and  operate 
a  transfer  and  storage  station  in  the  town  of 
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Smithville,  without  the  municipal  council 
having  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  PCBs 
were  there  and  without  the  pubhc  having 
been  aware  of  the  dangers  of  PCBs  being 
in  the  transfer  facility,  will  the  minister 
undertake  to  have  this  proposed  facility  and 
its  operation  suspended  until  the  certificate 
of  approval  has  been  referred  to  an  extra- 
ordinary hearing  of  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Board  so  that  all  of  the  dangers  and 
implications  of  this  approval  can  be 
thoroughly  assessed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  dis- 
cussed this  item  at  some  length  last  week  in 
committee.  I  think  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  knows  that  such  a  certificate  is  issued 
by  the  director  of  the  environmental  approvals 
branch  and  is  not  by  legislation  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Deans:  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  George  McCague  tried  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Anything  is  not  your  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  anybody  responsible  for 
anything  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  you'll  just  be  quiet 
for  a  moment,  please. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Premier  removed 
McCague  over  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
a  little  more  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  did 
discuss  this  at  great  length,  obviously,  as  a 
concern  of  myself  as  the  minister.  I  was 
making  the  point,  and  I  think  it  was  quite 
clear  in  my  statement,  that  technically  the 
<lirector  of  the  approvals  branch  issues  that 
permit.  We  have  discussed  it;  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  director.  Indeed,  through 
the  request  of  the  member  for  the  area,  the 
member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall),  we  have 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  mayor  from  that 
municipahty  and  discuss  what  can  be  done  on 
that  particular  problem.  I  wanted  to  make 
two  points:  the  technical  process  of  approval 
required  in  the  act;  and,  secondly,  the  point 
that  rU  meet  with  these  people  as  requested 
by  the  member  for  that  area.  We'll  do  that 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Hall:  Under  the  unusual  circumstances 
that  exist  there  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
visional certificate  of  approval,  I  would  ask 
that  the  minister  would  also  discuss  with 
ministry  stafiF  and  the  director,  Mr.  Caplice, 
in  particular,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise 
to  consider  as  weU  the  application  of  many 
and  several  further  restrictions  to  the  terms 
of  the  provisional  certificate.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  comment  on  that  at  this  time? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  think  that's  a  very 
valid  request  on  the  part  of  the  member  for 
Lincoln.  We  will  consider  that;  we  will  have 
the  director  of  the  approvals  branch  there  and 
that  is  a  possibihty.  I  think  we  should  first 
convene  that  meeting  and  go  into  the  various 
possibilities  with  the  municipality.  At  that 
time  I  think  we  would  be  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  to  make  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, if  such  is  the  logical  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
minister  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
view the  objectivity  of  Mr.  Turner  of  his 
ministry  in  dealing  with  matters  related  to 
Mr.  Drew  and  his  various  enterprises?  Mr. 
Turner  saw  fit  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
to  write  a  glowing  letter  of  reference  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Drew  to  a  Mr.  G.  Barden,  the 
managing  director  of  Murray  Clayton  Limited 
in  Twickenham,  England.  Now  Mr.  Turner 
is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  making  some 
objective  analysis  and  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  appropriateness  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  his  company  doing  business  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  making  some  reasonable 
objective  analysis  of  whether  Mr.  Drew  will 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  with  regard  to  pollution  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  Mr.  Turner  of  our  ministry  is  a 
person  who  attempts  at  all  times  to  give  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  various  situations 
that  come  to  his  attention. 

Obviously,  the  situation  may  change  with 
time  and  he  must  consider  many  aspects.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  Mr.  Turner  is  that 
type  of  person  and  that  he  does  attempt  at 
aill  times  to  give  objectivity  to  his  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  assistant  director  of  the 
pollution  control  branch,  given  that  he  has  to 
deal  with  applications  from  these  companies, 
should  be  engaging  in  the  writing  of  letters 
of  reference  to  any  place  on  behalf  of  com- 
panies such  as  this  over  which  he  has  some 
jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  think  if  the 
director  of  the  division  were  asked  for  an 
objective  apjMraisal  of  the  performance  of  a 
particular  enterprise  that  it  would  be  well 
within  his  jurisdiction  to  make  that  kind  of 
objective  ai)praisal. 

ELLIOT  LAKE  RADLYTION 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  question  directed  to  the 
Premier  having  to  do  with  the  environmental 
hearings    in   Elliot   Lake   pertaining   to   the 
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radiation  from  the  extension  going  on  for  the 
removal  of  uranimn  ore:  Is  he  going  to  cor- 
rect the  order  in  comicil  which  established 
the  hearing  so  that  it  will  be  empowered  to 
subpoena  certain  witnesses  and  pay  their  ex- 
penses so  that  the  other  side  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  more  forcefully  and 
completely  put  to  the  hearing  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  matter  has  been 
raised.  It  will  be  considered  and  perhaps 
before  the  end  of  the  week  either  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Environment  or  one  of  us  will  have 
some  information  for  the  House,  but  I  have 
no  information  that  I  can  impart  today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
testimony  before  the  select  committee  on 
Hydro  affairs— statements  made  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Steel  workers  <at  the 
hearing  and  even  information  in  Dr.  Porter's 
most  recent  report  having  to  do  with  this 
matter— all  indicate  that  the  hearings  are 
perhaps  more  important  than  most  people 
have  thought?  He  indicated  the  problems  of 
radiation  pollution  from  the  tailings  in  the 
mine  may  be  one  of  our  greatest  problems 
and  it  is  imperative  that  these  hearings  be  as 
complete  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
some  discussions  and,  as  I  said  to  the  honour- 
able member,  when  we  have  something 
further  to  add,  we  will.  I  really  can't  this 
afternoon,  but  i>erhaps  before  the  end  of  the 
week  we  will  have  something  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Algoma. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Is  the  Premier  aware  that 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  left  the  hearing  in  protest  over 
the  fact  that  the  board  could  not  require  a 
witness  to  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by 
people  before  the  hearing?  If  that  is  correct, 
will  the  Premier  recommend  that  the  board, 
in  its  considerations,  be  given  the  power  to 
require  answers? 

Mr.  Roy:  That  goes  on  here  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  hadn't  heard  that.  Per- 
haps that  happened  last  Thursday  or  Friday 
but  certainly  up  luitil  my  last  ddscussions,  I 
think  of  Wednesday,  that  had  not  occurred. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  was  two  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  it  has  occurred,  it  is 
regrettable,  but  as  I  said  to  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  this  matter  has  been 
raised  with  us  and  I  expect  we  will  have 
something  further  to  say. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  honourable  member 
I  am  not  sure  just  what  question  was  asked 
and  what  the  chairman  said. 


Mr.  Foulds:  It  had  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
processes,  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound 
of  uranium. 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  all  parties 
before  the  hearings  recognized  there  are  some 
potential  problems  of  a  legal  natiure  but  these 
have  been  raised  with  us  and,  as  I  say,  we 
will  have  something  to  say,  I  expect  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

[Later] 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  just  so  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing I  have  had  a  note.  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Algoma  wouldn't  want  the  im- 
pression to  be  left  that  tiie  United  Steel- 
workers  left  the  hearing  if  they  did  not.  I  am 
informed  that  in  fact  they  didn't  and  that 
they  were  represented— I  assume  by  counsel, 
I  can't  read  the  note— until  the  hearing  was 
adjourned.  There  was  some  discussion  before 
the  hearing  as  to  the  expansion  of  the  powers 
of  tiie  commission  that  is  sitting,  but  the 
United  Steelworkers  were  represented  until 
the  conclusion  of  those  discussions. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point 
of  privilege,  I  believe  that  is  correct.  The 
leading  representatives  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers did  leave  the  meeting  and  then  sub- 
sequently returned  at  the  next  hearing. 
Counsel  did  remain,  however. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  knew  the  member  would 
want  to  clear  it  up. 

HIGHWAY  400 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Transportation  and  Communications: 
Since  his  ministry  has  opted  for  route  C  in 
the  extension  of  highway  400  down  through 
the  borough  of  York— the  route  which  is 
least  approved  of  by  the  local  council— what 
is  the  response  of  the  minister  to  the  motion 
passed  by  the  council  on  September  25  that 
the  government  should  give  some  alternative 
monetary  consideration  for  the  parks  that  are 
going  to  be  destroyed  in  that  area  and  for 
their  failure  to  eliminate  pollution— the  un- 
desirable scrapyards  which  originally  were 
going  to  be  eliminated  by  an  alternative 
route  which  the  government  has  rejected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  don't  think  it  is  my  ministry's  responsibihty 
to  align  a  highway  over  a  particular  route 
because  there  happens  to  be  a  scrapyard  in 
that  location  that  the  local  municipality 
would  like  to  have  removed. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  honourable 
member  that  the  selection  of  the  route  that 
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has  been  decided  upon  has  been  done  fully 
in  conjunction  with  a  very  complicated  pro- 
cess of  planning  and  meetings  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  boroughs  involved  and  with 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  to  my  knowledge  the  final  decision  on 
the  routings  involved  has  been  acceptable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
minister  not  received  the  motion  passed  by 
the  council  on  September  25  indicating  that 
he  has  chosen  the  route  which  they  least 
desire  and  asking  what  he  is  going  to  do 
about  two  things,  replacing  the  parkland 
which  is  going  to  be  destroyed  and  alter- 
natively the  scrapyard— at  least  the  parkland. 
What  is  the  minister's  response  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  recall  receiving  that 
resolution  rather  recentiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  stand  to  be  corrected.  I  think  I  have  given 
my  remarks  with  regard  to  the  scrapyard.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  parkland  that  the 
honourable  member  is  referring  to  is  land 
that  is  already  owned  by  the  ministry  and 
which  the  municipality  has  been  using  for 
park  purposes  on  a  temporary  basis  pending 
construction.  I  would  like  to  check  into  that 
further  though. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  he  personally  has  examined  these 
plans  and  has  he  met  with  the  mayor.  Mayor 
White,  and  his  council  to  discuss  the  rami- 
fications of  what  might  be  an  improper 
route  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  confirm  that  I  have  met  with  Mayor 
White  and  his  council  and  with  the  works 
committee  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  My 
oflBcials  have  also  had  many  meetings  and 
to  suggest  that  this  is  the  wrong  route  at 
this  time  I  don't  think  is  a  proper  suggestion 
at  all. 

BARRIE  JAIL 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  minister  has  had  a 
recent  tour  of  the  provincial  jail  located  in 
Barrie,  has  he  got  any  recommendations  now 
on  this  135-year-old  structure  to  reheve  its 
problems  with  accommodation  and  over- 
taxing of  the  services  there? 

(Applause). 

Mr.  Nixon:  Close  it.  Gordon  will  fix  that 
in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  sounds  like  a  plant. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  right  wing  can  you  get 
in  prison  reform? 


Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  That  sounds  like  a 
setup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Write  a  letter  and  leak  it 
to  the  Globe,  Gordon. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Since  this  is  his  first 
answer,  perhaps  you  would  give  him  the 
courtesy  of  answering  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 
That  gave  me  additional  time  to  think. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  needed  it. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  need  two  days,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Simcoe  Cen- 
tre and  I  had  an  opportunity  on  Friday  to 
tour  a  very  outdated  facility.  The  only  real 
solution  up  there  to  the  diflBculties  that  we 
have  experienced  over  the  last  year  particu- 
larly—the so-called  "mini-riot"  of  last  Decem- 
ber and  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks— 
ultimately  is  going  to  be  a  brand-new  facility, 
and  ultimately  a  brand-new  facility  will  be 
built.  If  we  started  today,  it  would  take  three 
years  to  do  that,  and  that  will  not  resolve  the 
problem  because  there  are  just  too  many 
people  there. 

On  Friday  there  were  some  62  i)eople  for 
a  39-bed  facility;  so  the  problem  is  to  attempt 
to  resolve  it  in  the  interim.  In  tihat  regard,  I 
think  we  have  the  basis  of  some  solution  in 
the  form  of  a  cross-discipline  committee  that 
has  been  established,  made  up  of  the  judi- 
ciary, of  the  entire  administration  of  justice 
and  of  the  bar  association  in  Simcoe,  which 
wiU  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
who  are  on  remand  to  a  number  that  is  prob- 
ably more  acceptable  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  size  of  the  institution. 

That  at  least  will  alleviate  the  problem  until 
the  relocatable  jails  are  installed  next  April. 

POLICE  SHOOTINGS 
Mr.  Stong:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Solici- 
tor General.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  four 
tragic  incidents  over  the  past  few  months 
involving  fatal  shootings  by  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Police  Department,  would  the  min- 
ister supply  to  this  House  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  report  on  each  incident  so 
that  members  can  be  satisfied  as  to  what  pro- 
cedures were  used;  that  they  were  recognized 
and  proper  police  procedures;  and  that  there 
was  in  each  case  no  other  alternative  than  to 
resort  to  inflicting  the  fatal  wounds? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  is  my  present  be- 
hef  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  those  very 
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unfortunate  and  tragic  incidents  there  ha-s 
been  an  inquest  ordered.  One  would  expect 
that  the  matters,  therefore,  will  be  fully  re- 
viewed at  that  time.  I  think  it  would  be 
inappropriate  of  me  to  provide  any  reports 
to  the  Legislature  until  these  inquests  have 
been  conducted. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  makes  sense,  but  not  before 
the  divisional  court  like  your  colleagues  in 
Ottawa. 

CANDIDACY  OF  ASSESSORS 

Mr.  Swart:  Particularly  because  today  is 
the  last  day  for  municipal  nominations,  I 
would  like  to  pose  a  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  the  merrtber  running 
again? 

Mr.  Swart:  The  minister  wiU  be  aware 
that  on  August  1,  1975  the  regulation  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Public  Service  Act  was 
amended  so  that  assessors  employed  by  his 
ministry  were  no  longer  prohibited  from  being 
candidates  in  municipal  elections.  Why  then 
is  the  ministry  blocking  three  assessors  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  from  holding  public  munic- 
ipal office,  namely,  B^b  Caines  for  alderman 
in  St.  Catharines.  Leonard  Hallborg  for 
alderman  in  Port  Colborne  and  Michael 
Aceti  for  alderman  in  Niagara  Falls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  meinber  would  also 
realize  that  under  the  Public  Service  Act  the 
deputy  minister  is  given  the  power  to  make 
that  type  of  decision  and  that  type  of  investi- 
gation. The  deputy  minister  investigated  that 
matter  thoroughly.  He  has  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  ministry's  assessment  division 
itself,  with  the  legal  services  branch  within 
my  ministry,  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General.  All  of  the  advice  was  simply  that 
should  these  people  be  elected  to  a  municipal 
council,  certainly  they  would  have  a  conflict 
of  interest  because  of  the  information  that  is 
available  to  them  that  is  not  available  to 
other  councillors  within  the  assessment  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Swart:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
May  I  inform  the  minister,  if  he  is  not 
already  aware,  that  by  letter  dated  October 
12,  1978  to  the  three  persons,  he  stated:  "I 
consider  that  your  candidacy  for  municipal 
office  would  not  contravene  section  11  of 
the  Public  Service  Act."  Then  he  further 
stated:  "However,  in  the  event  that  you  are 
elected  to  municipal  office  I  would  consider, 
as  I've  already  pointed  out,  that  you  would 
be  in  contravention  of  section  11  of  the 
Public  Service  Act." 


Finally,  he  states:  "I  wish  also  to  draw  to 
your  attention  that  under  section  16  of  the 
Public  Service  Act  a  contravention  of  section 
11  of  that  act  is  'deemed  to  be  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal'." 

Doesn't  the  minister  consider  that  that 
kind  of  a  letter  is  slightly  asinine?  A  person 
may  stand  for  public  ofiice— and  if  they're 
defeated,  okay;  if  they're  elected  they  are 
going  to  be  fired.  By  what  sort  of  distortion 
can  the  minister  say  that  an  assessor  would 
have  a  conflict  of  interest  in  an  area  like 
Niagara,  where  he  could  provide  his  serv- 
ices in  areas  other  than  the  one  to  which  he 
is  elected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  First  of  all,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  difference  between  being  a  candi- 
date and  being  an  elected  person. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mel  Swart  should 
know  that  better  than  anyone. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  has  got  a  right  to  lose,  is 
that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Until  you  are  elected, 
the  act,  of  course  does  not  apply.  It's  only 
after  you're  elected  that  this  section  would 
apply.  That's  what  the  deputy  means  in  this 
letter. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  And  that  is  what 
the  letter  says. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  should  do  the  same  to 
doctors  and  fire  them  once  they  become 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  people  have  the  right,  if 
they  were  elected  and  dismissed,  to  go  to 
the  grievance  board  and  the  final  decision 
would  be  up  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  they 
are  eligible  for  all  kinds  of  information 
within  the  assessment  branch  that  other 
people  on  councils  are  not  privy  to.  They 
have  all  kinds  of  information  regarding  taxes 
and  other  things  that  other  ones  do  not  have. 
In  my  estimation  and  the  estimation  of  the 
deputy  minister  it  would  be  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. However,  as  I  say  it's  subject  to 
appeal. 

OISE  STUDY 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  To  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker:  I  noticed  in  reviewing  a 
document  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  a  would-be  so-called  indepen- 
dent agency  but  yet  one  that  advises  the 
Minister  of  Education  from  time  to  time, 
there  is  funded  in  there  by  John  Sweeney, 
a  Liberal  caucus  study.  Could  the  minister 
tell  us  if  such  body  is  so  independent  that 
it  can  fund  studies  to  question  the  decisions 
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of   the   Minister  of   Education   and   reorgan- 
ization of  its  ministry? 

Mr.  Roy:  Somebody  has  to. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  If  I  may,  I  believe 
that  the  study  was  carried  out  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  OISE.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  indeed  the  funding  for  that  study  was 
supplied  by  the  staflF  of  OISE.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  Liberal  caucus  of  this  Legis- 
lature provided  all  of  the  funding  for  that 
study. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  know,  if  and  when  the  study  has 
been  completed,  will  it  be  marked  "Not 
Confidential,"  "Confidential  Within  Govern- 
ment," "Public  Document,"  "Pubhc  Docu- 
ment as  Available,"  "Confidential,"  "Confi- 
dential to  Anyone  Outside  Government,**  or 
any  other  label? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  I  think  I 
can  be  fairly  sure  about  that,  because  very 
shortly  after  I  took  on  the  role  as  Minister 
of  Education  I  was  sent  a  copy  of  the 
original  draft.  Just  today  Mr.  Sweeney  has 
delivered  to  my  desk  a  copy  of  the  final 
draft.  I  would  like  the  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  to  know  that  in  the  final  statement 
made  within  this  draft  there  is  a  delightful 
suggestion  that  "in  the  final  analysis  chances 
exist  for  your  party  or  even  for  the  govern- 
ment to  advance  new  departures  so  that  edu- 
cational enterprises  may  serve  the  public 
well  in  rough  times  ahead.** 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   Marked  "Please  Read.** 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Indeed,  the  hon- 
ourable member  has  supplied  me  with  copies 
of  the  study,  which  was  carried  out  by  OISE 
on  a  contractual  basis  with  that  institution. 
If  I  may  say  so,  OISE  does  an  excellent  job 
through  this  province,  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  this  continent,  in  provi- 
ding contractual  research  in  education  to 
many  interested  bodies.  It  is  an  institute  of 
which  I  beheve  we  can  be  proud. 

[3:30] 

ONTARIO  PLACE  FRAUD 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General.  Is  the  Attorney  General 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  one 
Leonard  Casey  and  his  role  in  Ontario  Place, 
his  conviction,  and  the  fact  that  some  $91,000, 
plus  I  understand  some  $40,000  in  gold 
bullion,  apparently  has  not  been  recovered 
from  the  said  Mr.  Casey,  who  will  be  eligible 
for  parole  very  shortly?  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  the  facts  in  this  case?  Is  he  giving  any 
instructions  to  his  law  officers  to  proceed  to 


get   that   $91,000  and  the   $40,000   in   gold 
bullion  back  from  Mr.  Casey? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  only  facts  about 
which  I  am  aware  are  that,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Casey  was  prosecuted  and  convicted.  I  don't 
remember  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
matters  that  the  honourable  member  just 
mentioned.  I  will  look  into  them  and  report 
back  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  \VhiI^  the 
Attorney  General  is  doing  that,  would  he  in 
fact  also  look  into  the  procedures  that  allowed 
Mr.  Casey  to  defraud  Ontario  Place  and  the 
Ontario  taxpayers  of  anywhere  between 
$250,000  and  $500,000  and  report  as  to  how 
he  was  able  to  do  this  without  in  fact  it 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  auditors  who 
did  the  audit  on  Ontario  Place? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don*t  think  that  this 
is  a  question  that  should  be  directed  to  the 
Attorney  General.  I'm  sure  that  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  is  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  matter.  I  know  it  was,  of 
course,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
which,  as  I  recall,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  authorities.  I 
am  confident  that  that  ministry  has  adopted 
the  necessary  procedures  in  order  to  avoid  any 
such  repetition. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Could  I  redirect  that  ques- 
tion to  the  new  minister?  Would  he  look  into 
that  and  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously,  I  don't 
have  the  details  of  just  what  charges  have 
been  made.  I've  been  told  that  the  successors 
who  are  now  in  charge  of  Ontario  Place  have 
totally  overhauled  the  system  and  that  they 
are  rather  satisfied  that  that  couldn't  happen 
again,  even  if  things  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  might  do  it,  which  I  can  assure  the 
House  won't  happen. 

INCO  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour.  Can  the  minister  indicate 
what  steps  he  and  the  government  have  taken 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  Inco  shut- 
down at  Shebandowan?  Specifically,  can  the 
minister  indicate  why  all  the  hourly  rated 
employees  have  been  laid  oflF,  except  for  the 
18  that  will  be  kept  on  for  maintenance, 
when  none  of  the  non-union  employees  have 
been  laid  off? 

Secondly,  can  he  indicate  what  steps  the 
government  will  take  so  that  when  a  shut- 
down of  this  nature,  although  technically  a 
temporary  shutdown,  is  in  fact  of  an  in- 
definite nature,  the  workers  are  given  far 
more  notice  than  the  three  weeks  they  were 
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given  with  regard  to  this  shutdown  and  that 
the  standards  at  least  of  regulation  251  would 
apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  did  have  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  Inco  regarding  the  closure. 
From  discussions  with  them  and  with  my 
staff,  I  was  satisfied  that  other  events  had 
forced  the  temporary  shutdown  of  Sheban- 
dowan.  I  think  that  answers  the  first  part  of 
the  member's  question. 

At  the  moment,  I'm  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  other  two  parts  but  I'll  be  pleased 
to  get  the  information  and  report  to  the 
member. 

POLICE  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  one  minute. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  question  for  the  acting 
Solicitor  General.  Given  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  surrounding  ap- 
pointments to  various  police  commissions 
across  the  province;  and  given  that  there  have 
been  numerous  requests  to  have  the  com- 
position of  the  police  commissions  changed 
so  that  regional  municipalities  might  appoint 
three  members  to  police  commissions  rather 
than  only  two,  thereby  taking  the  majority  of 
appointments  away  from  the  province,  I 
wonder  whether  the  acting  Solicitor  General 
would  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
change? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  the  Solicitor 
General,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  This  is  a  matter  that 
is  being  reviewed,  and  no  final  decision  has 
been  made. 

I  might  say  that  it  is  my  view  at  the  present 
time  that  police  commissions  as  presently 
constituted,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have 
worked  rather  well  over  the  years.  But  the 
matter  is  under  active  review  and  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  change  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  so  advised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 


Bill  116,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Unified 
Family  Court  Act,  1976. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Training 
Schools  Act; 

Bill  114,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Child 
Welfare  Act; 

Bill  115,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Mental  Health  Centres  Act; 

Bill  117,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Instiitutions  Act; 

Bill  118,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Children's 
Boarding  Homes  Act; 

Bill  119,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  those  bills  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Some  honourable  members:  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  So  ordered. 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip  from  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  89,  An  Act  respecting  French 
Language  Services  in  Ontario; 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  prohibit  Discrimination 
in  Business  Relationships. 

Your    committee    further    recommends: 

That  the  Premier  reconsider  his  decision 
to  prevent  Bill  89  from  proceeding  further 
and  instead  have  it  brought  forward  for 
third  reading  and  proclamation  during  the 
fall  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  disposition  with  re- 
gard to  those  bills?  Shall  they  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Some  honourable  members:  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  So  ordered. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the    following    applications    for    private    acts 
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and  finds   the  notices  as  published  in  each 
case  suflBcient: 

Town  of  Exeter; 

A.  M.  Crawford  Co.  Limited; 

Moran  Pharmacy  Limited; 

Ross  and  Ross  Grains  Limited; 

The  Brockville  General  Hospital; 

City  of  Mississauga. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  application  for  a  private  act  from  the 
Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education  and 
finds  that  the  notices,  as  published,  in- 
complete; however,  your  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  introduced  and  sent 
to  committee. 

MOTIONS 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Mr.  J.  A. 
Taylor  be  substituted  for  Mr.  G.  Taylor  on 
the  standing  procedural  affairs  conmiittee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  SITTINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  for  the  balance 
of  this  session  or  until  further  ordered,  the 
following  committees  may  sit  Wednesday 
mornings:  the  general  government  committee; 
the  resources  development  committee;  the 
administration  of  iustice  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HOUSING  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  be  considered  in 
the  committee  of  supply  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  hours. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ENERGY  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Energy  be  considered  prior 
to  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Transportation  and  Communications  by 
the  resoiu-ces  development  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

JUSTICE  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  this  next  motion  is 
creating  some  concern,  particularly  with  the 
opposition,  but  may  I  move  it  for  discussion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  estimates 
referred    to    the    standing    administration    of 


justice  committee  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Attorney  General,  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  and  Justice  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  wonder  if  you  would  clarify  for 
the  members  of  tlie  House  whether  or  not  in 
your  opinion  the  carriage  of  that  motion 
would  change  the  order  of  estimates.  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  of  discussions  in  this 
connection,  that  the  order  of  estimates  estab- 
lished under  the  orders  of  the  House  are 
considered  as  a  part  of  those  rules  and 
orders  and  cannot  be  carried  simply  by  a 
majority  vote  but  are  subject  to  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  does,  in  eflFect, 
change  the  order  as  ordained  under  the  pro- 
cediues  laid  down  in  standing  order  28.  I  am 
willing  to  hear  argument  on  either  side  prior 
to  making  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not, 
in  the  view  of  the  chair,  it  would  require 
carriage  by  majority  vote  or  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order,  but  I  am  hoping 
we  are  dividing  our  discussions  into  two 
parts,  because  I  want  to  speak  to  the  motion 
as  well. 

Speaking  to  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  House  leader  for  the  Liberal  Party,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  in  the  provisional 
orders  there  is  an  established  procedure  for 
the  selection  of  the  order  in  which  estimates 
will  be  considered.  Certainly  the  rotation  as 
settled  in  that  order  is  well  established.  I 
would  like  to  argue  that,  that  being  part  of 
the  provisional  orders,  indeed  one  would  have 
to  have  the  consent  that  is  referred  to  with 
respect  to  making  a  change  in  the  orders; 
although,  if  one  carried  that  argument  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  argue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  House  can 
be  involved  in  establishing  new  orders  with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Legislature. 
Surely  we  are  not  saying  that  the  Legislature 
has  to  be  imaramously  agreed  with  respect  to 
its  standing  orders.  I  would  raise  that  for 
your  consideration.  Certainly,  although  the 
provisional  orders  that  are  currently  in  place 
may  well  have  been  approved  unanimously 
by  the  House,  we  are  not  trying  to  suggest 
that  the  House  would  be  saddled  with  its 
rules  if  any  one  member  of  the  House  con- 
tinued to  raise  some  objections.  That  way,  I 
am  wondering  whether  or  not  we  are  asking 
the  procedural  afiFairs  committee  or  a  lot  of 
our  committees  to  be  working  with  respect 
to  that.  Surely  to  goodness  the  House  is  in 
control  of  its  own  rules  and  its  own  orders 
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and,  by  the  usual  procedure  of  majority  vote, 
can  change  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  this  particular  point 
now  being  raised  with  resi>ect  to  this  order, 
although  I'm  not  speaking  to  that  point 
exactly  now  because  we're  talking  about  the 
rule  that  provides  for  rotation.  I  would  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  you  have  to  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  change  the  rule  anyway. 

Secondly,  the  results  of  the  procedure  are 
another  matter.  Whether  now  we  impose  on 
the  result  of  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
cedure the  fact  that  one  member,  two  mem- 
bers or  any  number  of  members— something 
less  than  a  majority— can  influence  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  House  is  something 
I  would  seriously  question.  I  rei)eat,  I'm 
speaking  to  the  point  of  order  and  would  like 
to  share  with  the  House  the  reasons  why 
we're  bringing  the  motion  in  the  first  place 
with  respect  to  accommodating  some  circum- 
stances which  are  certainly  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

[3:45] 

I  would  repeat,  speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,  am  I  hearing  argued  at  this  time  the 
fact  that  even  the  present  situation  that  we 
have,  because  we  are  now  coming  to  a  place 
in  our  business  this  session  when  we're  ex- 
pecting some  reports  from  the  procedural 
affairs  committee,  if  that  goes  to  change  any 
of  these  standing  orders  we're  going  to  have 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House?  I  find  that 
a  little  difiicult  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  motion  bothers  me  a  bit 
in  that  we're  in  a  position,  as  a  result  of 
something  in  which  we  had  no  choice,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  we're  going  to  proceed 
with  an  order  which  had  been  agreed  to,  I 
understand  the  Speaker's  dilemma  in  that  he 
can't  go  by  the  agreements  reached  at  the 
House  leaders'  meeting.  But  if  we  follow  the 
route  being  suggested,  any  time  the  govern- 
ment, if  it  were  in  a  majority,  wanted  to  come 
in  with  a  motion  it  could  change  the  rules 
as  we  go  along.  That's  what  it  is  forcing  on 
us.  If  we  make  that  ruling  today  and  vote  on 
this  particular  motion,  in  future  we  could  be 
subject  to  a  rule  change  without  a  discussion 
on  the  rules  themselves.  I  had  hoped  we 
would  not  change  that  order  by  a  formal 
motion  but  that  there  could  be  some  sort  of 
agreement  simply  advising  Mr.  Speaker  that 
we  were  prepared  to  give  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  with  the  new  order,  based  on  the 
untimely  death  of  our  colleague,  the  member 
for  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  I  understand  it  incon- 
veniences the  member  for  St.  George  a  little, 
but  we  had  no  real  option  on  that  matter.  I 
would  ask  that  we  withdraw  the  motion  and 


by  concurrence  of  this  House  move  ahead 
with  a  new  order  without  changing  the  rules 
as  we  go  along,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
we  voted  on  that  particular  motion. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  going  to  address  my- 
self only  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  situation 
so  far  as  these  rules  are  concerned. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  change  of  rules  was 
to  give  first  the  official  opposition  and  then 
the  third  party  a  voice  in  the  way  in  which 
we  would  proceed  with  estimates,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  had  never  been  accorded  to 
them  before.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  no 
precedent.  I'm  sure  the  government  House 
leader  is  aware  that  to  my  knowledge  this  is 
the  first  time  the  matter  has  been  raised  since 
the  provisional  rules  went  into  eflFect.  But  the 
principle  is  a  very  important  principle. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
Justice  ministry  prior  to  establishing  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  estimates.  Every  member  of 
our  caucus  in  the  Justice  field  was  asked  to 
review  his  position  as  far  as  the  procedures 
were  concerned.  As  a  result,  we  based  our 
decision  in  accordance  with  that  which  is 
before  us. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  Justice  field. 
We're  not  dealing  with  any  other  field.  In 
reviewing  the  matter  as  I  have  done  with 
those  charged  with  some  responsibility  in  this 
area,  it  was  the  conclusion  that  the  House 
leader,  in  putting  this  proposal  forward,  was 
asking  for  a  waiver  of  the  rules  of  this  House, 
notwithstanding  that  they're  provisional  rules. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  you  to 
give  consideration  to  what  the  procedures  are, 
if  we  are  asked  to  waive  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Those  procedures,  of  course,  require 
unanimous  consent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  circumstances 
this  matter  has  come  to  us  at  this  time.  I 
would  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  House  and  to  set  that  very 
precedent  which  we  are  all  seeking  today,  it 
is  urgent  that  we  maintain  our  rules,  subject 
only  to  waiver  by  unanimous  consent.  If  this 
is  to  be  changed  in  any  other  way,  then  I 
would  suggest  all  our  rules  may  well  be  in 
jeopardy  when  there  is  a  desire  on  somebody's 
part,  presumably  the  government's,  to  waive 
the  rules.  This  is  far  more  important  than  any- 
one can  really  understand,  it  seems  to  me, 
because  we  could  then  be  in  the  position 
where  the  opposition  has  only  a  token  kind 
of  response  to  make  in  the  establishment  of 
the  estimates. 

As  I  say,  the  estimates  in  Justice  were  very 
carefully  reviewed.  We  are  only  talking  about 
the  estimates  in  Justice.  To  vvraive  the  rule 
without    unanimous    consent    would    in    my 
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opinion  be  a  very  'bad  precedent  for  tihe 
future. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  support  my  col- 
league's position  with  regard  to  the  motion 
before  us  and  to  suggest  to  the  House  leader 
that  it  might  have  been  more  appropriate 
had  he  simply  asked  for  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House  in  order  to  make  the 
change,  given  tihat  on  this  side  of  the  House 
there  is  a  reluctance,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  reluctance  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
to  set  a  precedent  which  would  mean  the 
rules  can  then  be  changed  by  a  simple 
majority. 

I  don't  think  that  would  serve  us  well  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  important  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  debate  and  establish  rules  that  those 
rules  must  be  held  fast.  I  would  also  appeal 
to  the  members  of  the  House  in  the  circum- 
stances, given  what  has  occiurred,  that 
unanimous  consent  should  not  be  withheld 
in  this  instance. 

While  I  recognize  that  there  is  the  need 
to- 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  supposed  to  be  speak- 
ing to  the  point  of  order,  not  to  a  substantive 
motion. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  speaking  to  the  point  of 
order.  I  am  agreeing  that  unanimous  consent 
is— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Save  the  remainder  of  your 
remarks  for  the  main  debate. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  won't  do  that,  but  that  is  a 
good  point  nevertheless. 

M:.  Faulds:  Are  you  embarrassed  by  Pierre 
Elliott's  myth? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it 
is  true,  as  I  said  at  a  meeting  prior  to  the 
House  today,  that  it  is  important.  It  is  im- 
portant for  future  consideration. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  us 
remember  other  days  when  all  was  not  quite 
as  co-operative  as  it  is  today  in  terms  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  In  those  days,  there  was 
very  little  consideration  paid  to  the  eflFect  of 
changes  on  the  opposition  parties.  While  we 
would  all  want  to  be  the  government,  it  is 
not  possible  for  everyone  to  be  there  at  the 
same  time.  Quite  obviously,  there  will  always 
be  opposition  parties  and  the  opposition 
parties  have  to  be  given  protection  against 
a  government  which  could,  if  it  wished  to, 
run  rough-shod  over  the  opposition  by  chang- 
ing rules  by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  the 
House  as  the  result  of  a  motion  not  unlike 
the  motion  before  us  now. 


I  am  reluctant,  nevertheless,  to  sit  down 
on  this  matter  without  saying  that  the  cir- 
cumstances in  this  instance  justify  unanimous 
consent.  I  would  hope  that  no  member  would 
be  so  petty  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  unani- 
mous consent,  given  the  importance  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matters  before  us  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  this   about. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  out  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  may  just  add  a  conunent 
or  two  about  the  ambivalence  that  has  crept 
into  the  discussion  of  this  particular  point  of 
order  because  of  its  importance,  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  that  the  substance 
of  the  reason  why  the  government  House 
leader  introduced  this  motion  carries  the 
general  approbation  of  at  least  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  assembly— that  is.  to 
call  a  minister  before  an  estimates  committee 
of  this  House  when  he  has  only  held  the 
portfolio  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  not 
helpful  to  the  transaction  of  the  govermnent 
business  and  that,  therefore,  the  substantive 
reason  makes  very  good  sense.  We  run,  on 
the  other  hand,  into  a  procedural  question 
that  in  the  absence  of  those  matters  that  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  majority  rule  that  are 
certain  ones  that  require  unanimous  consent. 

The  thing  which  bothers  me  is  to  hinge 
the  discussion  today  on  whether  or  not  any 
individual  member  thinks  that  some  other 
member  has  or  has  not  a  vahd  reason  for 
refusing  unanimous  consent.  In  other  words, 
there's  no  point  in  having  a  imanimous  con- 
sent provision  if  the  full  weight  of  disappro- 
bation by  other  members  of  the  House  is  go- 
ing to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  particular 
member  who,  for  whatever  reasons  or  motiva- 
tions, decides— and  we  must  accept  that  it's 
in  good  faith— that  unanimous  consent  not  be 
given. 

I  think  really  that  there  must  be  a  way 
out  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Breaugh),  and  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee,  if  a  matter  such 
as  this— I  don't  mean  this  particular  motion 
—were  referred  to  them,  could  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  a  solution.  The  solution,  of 
course,  would  be  to  establish  by  way  of  pre- 
amble or  in  the  body  of  a  resolution  such  as 
the  motion  put  by  the  government  House 
leader  the  substantive  reason  why  the  change 
is  being  made  and,  therefore,  if  such  a  motion 
were  carried  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
assembly  it  could  be  used  as  a  precedent  in 
the  future  that  if  that  kind  of  substantive 
reason  existed  it  made  sense  to  permit  the 
House  to  alter  the  rules  only  on  a  majority 
vote. 
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I  think  the  point  which  has  been  made, 
of  course,  and  it  wouldn't  matter  whether  it 
was  the  prior  government  or  whether  it's  a 
future  majority  government,  it's  the  desire  of 
the  members  of  the  assembly  collectively  to 
make  certain  that  we  are  not  faced  with 
arbitrary  decisions  by  the  government  and, 
therefore,  that  we  are  going  to  lose  the  right 
of  denying  a  change  by  way  of  unanimous 
consent. 

I  have  not  talked  with  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  St.  George,  about  this 
matter,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  re- 
phrased motion  could  be  passed  citing  the 
exact  reason  why  this  change  is  being  made 
in  this  instance,  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  this  is  not  a  precedent  in  the  House 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  g'overnment 
House  leader  asking  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred specifically  to  the  procedural  aflFairs 
committee  to  find  a  solution.  There's  no 
question  that  the  substance  of  the  work  of 
the  House  requires  this  motion  to  be  passed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  give  up  and 
have  cited  to  us  in  the  future,  "On  such  and 
such  a  day  at  such  and  such  a  time  a  motion 
was  passed  which  altered  the  rules  and 
therefore  we  can  alter  them  here,"  again  at 
some  future  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  if  I  am  entitled  to  speak  again  but  if 
I  might  have  the  permission  of  the  House, 
just  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  to 
date,  I  think  perhaps  it's  wise  that  we  have 
had  the  particular  issue  raised  so  that  there 
could  be  some  clarification.  There's  obviously 
some  need  to  clarify  whether  or  not  chang- 
ing the  order  does,  in  fact,  involve  us  in  the 
provisional  order.  The  provisional  order,  as 
I  was  attempting  to  argue  before,  had  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  the  order  and  so 
to  that  extent  the  case  is  being  made  that 
the  extension,  i.e.  the  established  order  to 
be  changed  would  require  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  The  confusion  that  seems  to  be  in 
some  of  our  discussion  is  the  dijfference  be- 
tween changing  a  rule  and  waiving  a  rule, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  important  to  estab- 
lish.^ 

It's  obvious  that  we  have  to  get  on  with 
the  work  of  the  House.  I  can  appreciate,  and 
I  say  this  quite  sincerely,  the  concern  that's 
being  expressed  to  protect  the  rights  of 
members  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  this 
House.  If  you  thought  it  would  be  wise  for 
this  matter  to  stand  down  for  a  day  so  that 
you  could  give  some  consideration  and  we 
could  go  back  at  it  tomorrow,  if  in  fact  we 
could  get  whatever  we  need  to  proceed,  it 
would  be  Wednesday  before  this  committee 
would  be  able  to  start  with  estimates. 


[4:00] 

The  concern  of  the  official  opposition  was 
communicated  to  my  oflBce  late  on  Friday, 
so  we  weren't  caught  by  surprise.  However, 
on  the  strength  of  this,  a  lot  of  work  has 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  books  and  the 
rescheduling  of  appointments  for  the  minis- 
ter who  has  been  called  in  earlier  to  do  his 
estimates.  In  fairness  to  that  particular  ap- 
paratus, I  would  like  to  give  them  some 
notice. 

There's  no  sense  pushing  forward  with 
something  in  this  confusion,  so  if  the  Speaker 
is  agreeable  I  would  be  very  glad  to  move 
some  adjournment  of  the  motion  to  provide 
the  Speaker  with  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  this.  Maybe  tomorrow  the  House  could 
deal  with  it  and  we  could  get  on  with  some 
satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  not  prepared  to  give  an 
unequivocal  decision  now  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  have  heard.  I  would  like  to  take  it 
as  notice  and  will  report  back  to  the  House 
by  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Would  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  on  that  resolution, 
be  the  pi^ocedural  thing  to  do  at  this  time? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  ]Vfr,  Welch:  With  your  permission, 
we  have  two  government  motions  standing 
on  the  notice  paper  which  just  appeared  to- 
day. They  are  pik)cedural,  and  if  the  House 
would  concur,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  15 
and  16,  particularly  16  since  that  committee 
has  some  work  to  do  on  Wednesday.  Is  it 
in  order  to  call  government  motions  15  and 
16? 

VITAL  STATISTICS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  order 
committing  Bill  11,  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Vital  Statistics  Act,  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  bill  be  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  was  to  free  the 
justice  standing  committee  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  the  clause-by-clause  in  committee 
so  they  would  have  more  time  for  estimates. 
The  work  therefore  would  be  done  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  It  was  part  of 
the  reorganizing  of  business  to  give  the  Jus- 
tice committee  more  time  for  its  other  work. 

PRIVATE  BILLS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  for  the  bal- 
ance   of    this    session    all    applications    for 
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private  bills  be  referred  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment committee. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  see  the  Minister  of  Housing  is  in 
his  seat,  and  I  would  like  to  give  him  notice 
under  standing  order  27(g)  that  I  am  dis- 
satified  with  his  answer,  most  especially 
dealing  with  the  sub  judice  rule  and  his 
failure  to  respond  to  a  question.  I  would  hke 
to  give  the  chairman  and  the  Speaker  notice 
that  the  matter  will  be  raised  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  which  I  understand  is 
tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
honourable  member  that  there  is  a  formal 
way  to  give  notice  within  standing  orders. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  appreciate  that,  but  as  I  read 
the  standing  order,  I  should  give  oral  notice 
as  well. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  point  of 
order  was  not  heard  by  all  members  of  the 
House  as  the  member's  microphone  was  not 
on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  really  wasn't  a  point  of 
order.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  get  up  and 
give  notice  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  a 
question. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MINISTRY  OF  TREASURY 
AND  ECONOMICS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  142,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  143,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1977. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  HAZELDEAN-MARCH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
144,  An  Act  to  amend  the  City  of  Hazeldean- 
March  Act,  1978. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  145,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ASSESSMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  146,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Assessment 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

UNVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  147,  An  Act  to  amend  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

VISITOR 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege:  I  know  the  House  would  like  to 
welcome  a  distinguished  guest.  We  have  with 
us,  in  the  gallery  to  my  left,  Mr.  Chavda, 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  Indian  House 
who  is  the  deputy  chief  whip.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Janata  ruling  party  of  India. 
He  is  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  and 
has  dropped  in  to  visit  us  here  this  afternoon; 
so  we  all  want  to  welcome  him. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL 
MUSEUM  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Newman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  148,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Museum  Act,  1975. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  present  the  moneys  received  by  the 
museum  by  way  of  donation  or  grant  to  be 
held  by  the  Treasurer  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  Museum. 

MORAN  PHARMACY  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr36,  An  Act  to  revive  Moran  Pharmacy 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Hall  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr40, 
An  Act  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TOWN  OF  EXETER  ACT 

Mr.  Gaunt,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Riddell, 
moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr33,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Town  of  Exeter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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ROSS  AND  ROSS  GRAINS  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  McKessock  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  Pr41,  An  Act  to  revive  Ross  and  Ross 
Grains  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BROCKVILLE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ACT 

Mr.  Villeneuve  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr39,  An  Act  respecting  the  Brockville 
General  Hospital. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[4:15] 

A.M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mrs.  Campbell  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr35,  An  Act  to  revive  the  A.M.  Crawford 
Company  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  M.  Davidson  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  149,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Coroners  Act, 
1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  a  means  of  ensuring  that  suflB- 
cient  serum  is  produced  in  Ontario  for  the 
treatment  of  persons  in  Ontario  who  suflFer 
from  a  growth  hormone  deficiency. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  I'll  ask 
the  minisiter  if  he  has  an  opening  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  opening  the  debate 
on  my  ministry's  1978-79  estimates,  I  propose 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  identify  and  discuss 
the  major  policy  issues  in  the  field  of  housing. 
In  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  in 
perspective  the  highlights  of  the  estimates, 
leaving  aside  more  detailed  discussion  until 
the  individual  votes  are  considered. 

In  my  view,  the  context  within  which  the 
policy  issues  arise  consists  of  three  prinicpal 
components:  changing  economic  and  demo- 
graphic trends;  the  need  for  budget  constraint 
at  the  provincial,  municipal  and  federal  levels; 
and  the  extensive  housing  policy  and  program 
changes  being  proposed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  impact  directly,  not  only  on 
the  role  and  function  of  my  ministry  and  that 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  but  on 
the  municipalities  and  on  the  province  as  a 
whole. 


It  is  also  my  view  and  that  of  this  govern- 
ment that  the  resolution  of  these  issues  must 
focus  on  facilitating  the  maximum  use  of 
private  sector  expertise  and  private  sector 
investment  so  that  the  construction  and  de- 
velopment industry  can  maintain  and  en- 
hance its  traditional  role  as  the  principal 
provider  of  housing  in  this  province,  and  a 
very  well-housed  province  it  is. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  this 
House  are  aware  of  the  rather  significant 
changes  which  are  occurring,  both  in  the  total 
growth  of  our  population  and  in  its  structure. 
The  1976  census  would  indicate  that  the 
population  is  aging  and,  according  to  our 
friends  at  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  and 
others,  by  the  year  2001  something  in  excess 
of  12  per  cent  of  Canadians  will  be  65  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Immigration  is  down  to  the  relatively  low 
level  of  about  25,000  a  year  from  the  peak 
of  about  86,000  which  occurred  in  1973-74. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  this  your  swan  song? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  birth  rate  is  at  a 
very  low  level  at  this  time  in  Canada  and 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  this  your  last  speech  as 
minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  All  these  factors  indi- 
cated to  us  the  likelihood  of  a  reduction  in 
the  total  requirements  for  new  housing- 
Mr.  Foulds:   Just  read  the  text.   It  is  the 
only  way  you  will  stay  out  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —as  well  as  some  change 
in  distribution  of  units  required  between 
ownership  and  rental.  In  parenthesis,  I  should 
add  that  although  the  census  was  taken  in  the 
year  1976,  it  was  not  until  the  first  part  of 
this  year  that  the  results  on  which  a  housing 
demand  forecast  could  be  based  became  avail- 
able. 

As  soon  as  tliey  were  available,  my  minis- 
try prepared  a  new  medium-term  housing  de- 
mand forecast  for  the  period  1976-1981.  In 
addition  to  being  able  to  use  the  most  up-to- 
date  population  factors,  this  forecast  also 
built  in  the  impact  of  economic  conditions  on 
rental  demand.  As  we  had  expected  since 
seeing  the  census  results,  this  new  housing 
forecast  predicts  that  at  least  for  the  next 
three  years  or  so  the  total  number  of  dwelling 
units  required  will  be  less  than  was  previously 
thought.  Also,  the  tenure  split  between 
ownership  and  rental  is  likely  to  be  different 
with  fewer  rental  and  more  ownership  units 
being  demanded. 

The  range  of  total  units  likely  to  be  re- 
quired   annually    until    about    1981    is   from 
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approximately  84,000  to  71,000,  with  about 
78,000  being  the  most  likely  figure.  Of  this 
total,  20,000,  or  about  26  per  cent,  would 
probably  be  rental  and  about  58,000,  or  74 
per  cent,  ownership  units.  In  the  earlier 
housing  forecast,  prepared  for  the  ministry  by 
Peter  Barnard  Associates,  which  was  released 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was  assumed,  based 
on  the  long  run  trend,  that  approximately  46 
per  cent  rental  and  54  per  cent  ownership 
units  would  be  required. 

This  change  in  tenure  requirements  is 
accounted  for  krgely  by  changes  in  the  age 
structure  of  our  population.  The  number  of 
households  whose  head  is  aged  65  or  more 
is  increasing,  but  this  is  more  than  oflFset  by 
a  steep  fall  in  the  number  of  young  house- 
holds, which  are  headed  by  persons  in  the 
age  group  from  15  to  24  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  so-called  **middle"  age  groups,  from 
about  25  to  65  is  increasing.  We  all  know 
from  observation  and  experience  that  young 
people  setting  up  their  first  household  tend 
to  go  into  rental  accommodation  and  then 
later  on,  when  they  become  more  established, 
to  seek  an  ownership  unit. 

The  earlier  forecast  to  which  I  referred, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  prepared  in  1977  and 
was  entitled  Ontario  Housing  Requirements 
1976-2001.  The  new  forecast  which  I  am 
now  discussing  produced  results  lower  than 
this  previous  forecast  for  two  main  reasons. 
The  first,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is 
that  more  up-to-date  population  factors  were 
available.  The  second  is  equally  important. 
The  Barnard  forecast  covered  a  period  of  25 
years  while  the  new  forecast  deals  with  only 
five  years. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  here  both  the  facts 
that  the  method  used  in  producing  the  new 
forecast  is  not  applicable  for  a  period  of 
longer  than  five  years,  and  also  that  it  in  no 
way  implies  that  the  present  low  birth  rate 
and  immigration  figures  will  hold  true  for  the 
rest  of  this  century.  In  fact,  quite  the  opposite 
is  likely.  We  don't  expect  another  baby  boom 
of  the  post-Second  World  War  proportions, 
but  large  numbers  of  those  baby  boom  chil- 
dren who  are  now  young  adults  are  still  in 
the  familv  formation  age,  so  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  birth  rate  will  again  increase  in  On- 
tario and  in  Canada.  Also,  immigration  has 
traditionally  been  higher  at  times  when  the 
overall  economic  growth  rate  is  higher. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
long-range  forecast  remains  a  useful  plarming 
document.  What  the  medium-term  forecast 
does  is  show  the  immediate  eflFects  of  those 
factors  which  can  and  do  change  more 
rapidly.  For  the  purposes  of  formulating  hous- 


ing policy,  it  is  important  to  have  both 
medium  and  long-run  predictions  available. 

The  1976  charter  for  Ontario  called  for 
the  production  of  about  900,000  housing  units 
over  a  10-year  period.  No  one  can  pretend 
to  say  exactly  how  housing  requirements  will 
change  from  year  to  yeiar,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  while  the  new  forecast  indicates 
a  total  demand  of  about  10,000  fewer  units 
a  year  until  1981,  after  1981,  with  a  more 
buoyant  economy  and  a  higher  birth  rate 
and  immigration  rates  rising,  the  need  for 
housing  units  will  again  increase  moderately. 

My  ministry  intends  to  publish  the  new- 
forecast  so  that  all  interested  persons  can  see 
for  themselves  the  expected  differences 
between  long-  and  medium-term  housing 
requirements  of  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  belabour  tfhe 
current  economic  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  being  faced  by  most  erf  the 
western  world,  but  I  do  wish  to  re-emphasize 
the  determination  of  this  government  to  play 
its  part  in  solving  these  problems  as  quidcly 
as  possible  by  keeping  public  expenditures  to 
a  necessary  minimum,  thus  leaving  both  room 
and  the  incentive  for  the  private  sector  to 
revitalize. 

The  estimates  I  bring  before  you  today  re- 
flect this  determination.  The  printed  estimates 
which  were  released  with  effect  from  April  1, 
1978,  show  total  exi>enditures  of  $284.2  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  (rf  $28.6  million  or  about 
nine  per  cent  down  from  last  year's  spend- 
ing. Since  April  1,  1978,  my  ministry  has 
accepted  additional  constraints  of  approxi- 
mately $26  million  for  a  total  reduction  in 
expenditures  from  last  year  of  $54.5  million. 
Also,  la<;t  June,  the  Ontario  Land  Corx)ora- 
tion  was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics  to  the  Ministiy  of 
Housing,  adding  approximately  $29  million  to 
this  ministry's  budget. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  follows  you  around  wherever 
you  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  can  say  that  again. 
Bob,  let  me  tell  you.  There  are  a  few  parts 
of  it  I  wish  would  follow  certain  fellows  that 
—no,  I  won't  go  on. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Come  on;  it's  your  baby. 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  here  in  the  gal- 
lery today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  net  decrease  is 
therefore  $25.9  million. 

The  major  reduction  of  approximately  $69 
million  over  last  year  was  made  i)ossible  by 
again  reducing  the  mortgage  lending  role  of 
the  Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation.  This  is  a 
deliberate  continuation  6f  the  policy  of  repri- 
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vatization  in  an  area  where  ample  private 
mortgage  funds  are  now  available. 

Not  all  of  this  amount  could  be  reflected  as 
a  total  saving  by  the  ministry.  Our  combined 
costs  of  the  rent-geared-tx>-income  and  rent 
supplement  programs  increased  from  $80.6 
million  to  $97.8  milhon,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $17  million,  or  about  21  per  cent.  This 
reflects  an  increase  in  the  number  of  units 
available,  particularly  to  our  senior  citizens. 
But  to  the  members  of  the  House  it  also 
reflects  the  severe  cost  increases  in  mainte- 
nance and  utilities  being  faced  by  all  land- 
lords. 

I'm  sure  that  all  members  will  share  with 
me  my  concern  that  cost  increases  would,  at 
this  rate,  rapidly  constrain  my  ministry's  abil- 
ity to  take  action  in  other  equally  important 
areas  of  housing. 

I  am  glad  that  other  areas  of  increase  are 
in  just  such  an  important  category.  Exi)endi- 
tures  on  the  combined  rehabilitation  programs 
are  increased  by  about  one-quarter.  These 
are  programs  which  enable  people  to  repair 
and  renovate  their  homes;  improve  their 
neighbourhoods;  revitalize  downtown  and 
main  street  areas,  thus  encouraging  the  preser- 
vation of  assets,  the  ability  of  people  to  con- 
tinue living  independent  lives  in  their  own 
homes  and  increased  business  activity  in  our 
smaller  and  medium-sized  centres.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  can  go  on  fostering  this 
type  of  conservatism. 

An  additional  reason  for  my  concern  in 
these  matters  lies  in  the  federal  policy  and 
program  changes  which  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion now  since  last  February,  right  through 
the  construction  season,  and  are  as  yet  unre- 
solved. 

These  proposals  which  are  intended  to 
implement  a  global  funding  approach  to  hous- 
ing programs  across  Canada  are  both  exten- 
sive and  somewhat  complex.  I  propose  to 
deal  with  them  in  three  parts:  social  hous- 
ing; moderate  income  ownership  and  rental 
assistance;  and  the  community  services  pro- 
gram. 

Members  will  be  aware  that  traditionally 
Ontario  has  built  its  rent-geared-to-inoome 
units  under  section  43  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  which  permits  us  to  borrow  90  per 
cent  of  the  capital  cost  from  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  Corporation.  The  federal 
government  has  advised  us  that  they  will  not 
be  providing  funds  for  new  construction 
under  this  section  after  December  31  of  tihis 
year,  although  they  will  continue  to  share  the 
operating  costs  of  all  existing  units  under 
contract  with  them. 

In  its  place  is  a  proposal  for  nonprofit 
housing  which  could  be  provided  by  the  prov- 


ince, or  by  the  municipalities,  or  by  private 
nonprofit  corporations  which  are  already  pro- 
ducing this  type  of  unit. 

The  concept  calls  for  a  mix  of  tenants.  In 
the  case  of  families,  about  75  per  cent  are 
envisaged  as  paying  market  rent,  and  the 
remainder  as  low-income  families  paying  on 
a  geared-to-income  scale.  In  the  case  of 
seniors,  the  proportions  proposed  are  about 
50/50. 

[4:30] 

Socially,  the  concept  has  merit.  Most 
people,  I  think,  now  would  agree  that  it  is 
preferable  to  mix  low-income  tenants  with 
those  paying  market  rents;  indeed,  this  seems 
to  be  the  principal  reason  for  the  success 
we  have  had  in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
But  there   are   difficulties  with  this  concept. 

The  federal  contribution  is  to  take  the  form 
of  an  interest  writedown  to  one  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  90  per  cent  borrowed  capital  or 
two  per  cent  if  100  per  cent  of  the  capital 
is  borrowed.  This  capital  would  be  borrowed 
from  the  private  market,  with  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  remaining 
as  lender  of  last  resort.  Again,  I  would  like 
to  applaud  the  federal  initiative  in  seeking 
to  use  available  private  sector  funds. 

In  theory,  the  interest  writedown  would 
provide  the  subsidy  necessary  to  maintain 
the  25  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  tenants 
paying  according  to  income.  But  our  calcula- 
tions and  those  of  other  provinces-indeed, 
all  the  provinces— indicate  that  the  federal 
writedown  alone  would  not  be  sufBcient  to 
allow  this;  so  additional  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal support  would  be  required  to  make  the 
concept  work  in  this  province. 

In  fairness,  I  must  say  that  the  amount 
of  provincial  support  per  unit  would  be  less 
in  the  early  years— we  estimate  in  the  first 
five  to  seven  years— than  we  now  pay  on 
existing  geared-to-income  units,  and  that  the 
federal  government  has  undertaken  that  the 
provincial -municipal  percentage  share  of  these 
costs  would  never  be  more  than  half  the  total 
subsidy  required. 

I  might  add  that  that  was  an  amendment 
sought  by  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the 
last  federal-provincial  ministers'  meeting  and 
has  been  accepted,  I  understand,  by  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
and  the  Minister  of  State  for  Urban  Affairs. 

My  concern  is  that,  whether  a  development 
corporation  is  nonprofit  or  not,  the  develop- 
ment process  is  a  complex  business  and  not 
learned  overnight.  At  the  moment,  only  five 
municipalities  have  nonprofit  corporations; 
so  that  even  if  other  municipalities  and  other 
private  nonprofit  groups  not  yet  involved  in 
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the  provision  of  housing  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  new  program,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  me  to  expect  a  startup  time  for  those 
companies  and  organizations  to  come  into 
being  of  about  18  months  or  two  years. 

I  must  say  I  cannot  ever  see  small  munic- 
ipalities or  small  nonprofit  corporations  in 
those  municipalities  being  able  to  take  on 
so  large  a  matter  as  the  development,  con- 
struction and  ongoing  management  of  a 
housing  project.  This  means  there  could  be  a 
gap  in  the  production  of  rental  units  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  proposed  program. 

The  old  rent  supplement  program  will  re- 
main in  place.  But  before  the  rental  of  units 
can  be  arranged  on  this  basis,  they  must 
first  exist,  and  at  the  moment  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  relative  shortfall  of  rental  starts 
in  some  areas  of  Ontario. 

Alternatively,  the  province  could  borrow 
in  the  private  market  to  construct  new 
buildings  and  then  fill  them  with  100  per 
cent  rent  supplement  tenants.  The  CMHC 
interest  rate  is  now  the  same  as  the  market 
interest  rate.  The  federal  government  would 
share  the  operating  costs  on  the  same  basis 
as  under  the  old  program.  One  disadvantage 
is  that  the  public  debt  would  be  increased. 

The  province  will  endorse  the  new  federal 
nonprofit  housing  program.  It  will  continue 
to  encourage  and  support  both  the  munic- 
ipalities and  the  private  nonprofit  groups  to 
produce  and  maintain  as  much  housing  as 
their  expertise  and  the  federal  budget  will 
allow  and  itself  utilize  either  the  nonprofit  or 
rent  supplement  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ontario. 

The  next  group  of  program  changes  I 
would  like  to  discuss  concerns  moderate- 
income  ownership  and  rental  assistance. 
These  are  the  federally  assisted  home  owner- 
ship program,  on  to  which  the  province  had 
piggybacked  its  own  home  ownership  made 
easy  program,  and  the  federally  assisted 
rental  program,  on  to  which  the  province 
had  piggybacked  the  Ontario  rental  con- 
struction grant. 

The  latter  was  always  intended  as  a  short- 
run  expedient,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
stepping  back  for  a  moment  to  recap  the 
combination  of  events  in  the  early  years  of 
this  decade  which  led  to  a  rather  drastic  fall 
in  private  rental  starts  in  this  province. 

Firstly,  in  1972,  1973  and  partly  into 
1974,  the  private  sector  overbuilt.  Obviously 
they  realized  this,  and  a  fall  in  starts  was 
then  to  be  expected  while  this  inventory  was 
absorbed. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  private 
rental    investment    would    have    picked    up 


again  after  some  12  to  18  months,  but  several 
factors  compounded  to  prevent  this  happen- 
ing. There  was  a  growing  disparity  between 
market  and  economic  rents,  that  is,  between 
the  actual  costs  of  building,  maintaining  and 
operating  rental  buildings,  plus  a  normal 
profit,  and  the  rents  which  the  market  would 
bear. 

At  the  same  time,  condominiums  became 
such  a  popular  form  of  ownership  that  de- 
velopers found  they  could  obtain  a  better 
and  faster  rate  of  return  by  converting  build- 
ings intended  for  rental  into  this  form  of 
ownership.  Developers  were  also  of  the 
opinion  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  return,  with 
much  less  hassle,  could  be  obtained  by 
building  commercial  and  industrial  space  than 
by  building  rental  housing.  Members  will 
no  doubt  recall  that  part  of  this  problem 
was  due  to  public  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  highrise  rental  buildings,  but  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  a  design  solution  has  now 
been  found  to  this  particular  problem  in 
terms  of  medium  density  housing. 

Also,  for  a  period  in  the  early  part  of  this 
decade,  the  federal  government  removed 
some  of  the  depreciation  provisions  on  rental 
constniction  from  the  Corporations  Income 
Tax  Act.  These  have  now  been  restored, 
although  the  special  capital  cost  <illowance 
for  multiple  unit  residential  buildings, 
usually  referred  to  as  MURBs,  will  terminate 
at  the  end  of  this  year  unless  it  is  extended 
by  the  federal  government. 

In  addition,  the  major  overhaul  of  the 
Income  Tax  Act,  which  was  implemented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade,  has  included  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  virtually  all  forms  of 
investment  except  for  the  principal  place  of 
residence  of  private  families  and  individuals. 
Until  the  depreciation  provisions  were  re- 
stored, private  rental  investment  therefore 
faced  a  double  tax  disincentive. 

The  land  transfer  tax  was  intended  to 
discourage  offshore  investors  from  purchasing 
and  managing  rental  buildings  but,  com- 
bined with  the  other  factors  I  have  mentioned, 
it  also  left  firms  which  did  not  wish  to  re- 
tain the  ownership  and  management  of  rental 
buildings  with  a  limited  market  and  con- 
tributed to  the  conversion  of  rental  units  to 
condominium  ownership.  This  tax  was  re- 
moved from  rental  investment  in  April  of  last 
year. 

I  am  sure  members  know  that  the  con- 
version of  rental  buildings  to  condominiums 
has  virtually  stopped  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  trend  is  reversing.  My  ministry 
has  recently  completed  a  study  of  the  con- 
dominium market  and  estimates  that  in  the 
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greater  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  about  6,000 
condominium  units,  owned  by  bona  fide 
single-unit  purchasers,  are  in  fact  rented, 
and  that  a  further  7,000  to  8,000  unsold 
condominium  units,  still  in  the  hands  of 
developers,  might  be  considered  as  poten- 
tially available  for  conversion  to  rental. 

Also,  the  incentive  to  build  commercial 
and  industrial  space  in  preference  to  rental 
investment  is  not  as  great  as  it  was.  Thus, 
there  are  some  encouraging  signs  which  may 
begin  to  move  the  private  sector  back  to  pro- 
viding the  bulk  of  rental  housing  for  this 
province.  Unfortunately,  the  disparity  between 
market  and  economic  rents  remains  and  has 
worsened  in  the  last  few  years.  The  construc- 
tion and  development  industry  cannot  be 
blamed  for  this  entirely.  It  results  from  the 
overall  high  costs  problem  which  we  are  all 
facing. 

As  regards  rent  review,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  private  sector  the  most  difiBcult 
aspect  is  probably  that  large  real  estate  com- 
panies cannot  carry  out  their  traditional 
approach  to  portfolio  management.  The  private 
sector  has  always  recognized  that  new  build- 
ings cost  more  than  old  buildings.  They  have 
also  recognized  that  the  market  will  pay  a 
premium  for  new  accommodation,  but  this 
premium  was  not  usually  sufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  increased  costs  of  new  accom- 
modation. Therefore,  it  was  customary  to 
operate  new  buildings  at  a  loss  for  the  first 
few  years  and  to  oflFset  or  partly  offset  this 
loss  by  rental  income  from  older  buildings, 
but  under  rent  review  rents  are  determined 
building  by  building  so  that  this  portfolio 
management,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  prac- 
tised. 

Rent  review  alone  did  not  cause  the  fall  in 
private  starts.  That  was  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  factors  which  I  have  outlined  to 
you,  but  inability  to  practise  portfolio  manage- 
ment does  make  it  difficult  to  rent  new  high 
cost  apartments,  and  so  few  are  being  built. 

In  1975,  the  public  sector  stepped  in  on 
a  short-run  expedient  basis  to  offset  the  fall 
in  private  starts  because  the  ability  of  many 
people  to  afford  the  basic  necessity  of  shelter 
was  being  affected.  The  federal  government 
introduced  the  assisted  rental  program  under 
which  developers  were  provided  with  an 
interest-free  loan  for  10  years  which,  coupled 
with  the  capital  cost  allowance  provision  for 
multiple  unit  residential  buildings,  enabled 
units  to  be  brought  to  the  market  without 
investors  incurring  a  loss.  The  program  work- 
ed well  in  all  but  the  province's  highest-cost 
areas;  to  offset  this,  we  added  the  Ontario 
rental  construction  grant. 


These  buildings  now  are  appearing  on  the 
ground,  and  their  impact  will  peak  next 
year.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  program  has 
prevented  a  serious  shortage  of  rental  ac- 
commodation. Compared  with  the  new  de- 
mand figures,  this  year  and  next  we  will  be 
vdthin  1,000  or  2,000  of  meeting  require- 
ments; and,  for  the  province  as  a  whole,  that 
comes  very  close  to  being  in  balance. 

Som8  members  may  also  know  that  CMHC 
published  vacancy  rates  currently  are  rather 
low  for  some  centres,  particularly  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  The  question  of  what  the 
normal  vacancy  rates  for  centres  of  different 
sizes  should  be  is  a  very  difficult  question 
indeed.  Based  on  the  work  concerning 
vacancy  rates  which  my  ministry  is  doing, 
we  conclude  that  the  CMHC  published 
vacancy  rates  are  probably  understated.  The 
reasons  are  technical  and  lie  in  the  way  in 
which  the  survey  is  carried  out.  However,  the 
point  is  of  major  policy  importance,  not  only 
for  the  guidance  of  the  private  sector  but 
also  particularly  when  public  money  is  being 
used  to  fill  a  temporary  gap.  We  are  in 
touch  with  CMHC  concerning  this  problem 
and  are  working  with  them  towards  im- 
proving their  survey  and  reporting. 

Let  me  return  to  the  main  theme  of  this 
rental  assistance.  With  effect  from  May  1, 
1978,  the  federal  government  cancelled  the 
assisted  rental  program;  that,  of  course,  uni- 
laterally abrogated  the  Ontario  rental  con- 
struction grant  which  was  piggybacked  on  it. 
In  its  place,  the  federal  government  sub- 
mitted a  graduated  payments  mortgage  pro- 
gram, which  does  not  contain  any  federal 
financial  assistance. 

In  the  initial  years,  payments  under  this 
form  of  mortgage  do  not  even  cover  the  full 
costs  of  the  interest.  The  unpaid  interest  is 
added  to  the  principal,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
10  years,  when  level  payments  begin,  the 
principal  is  larger  than  it  was  originally  and 
payments  for  the  rest  of  the  Hfe  of  the  mort- 
gage are  higher  than  they  would  have  been 
under  a  standard  mortgage.  The  concept  is 
that  the  lower  payments  in  the  early  years 
will  reduce  costs  and  therefore  rents. 

I  have  had  several  concerns  about  this 
program  change  and  have  voiced  them  to  the 
Hon.  Andre  Ouellet.  For  one  thing,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  cost  reduction  in  the  early 
years  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  required 
number  of  rental  starts  in  Ontario.  The  figures 
so  far  seem  to  bear  this  out:  Less  than  300 
units  have  been  definitely  committed  under 
the  new  program— and  that's  for  the  entire 
province  of  Ontario. 

Also,  private  financial  institutions  gener- 
ally do  not  like  the  concept.  It  is,  of  course, 
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new  to  Canada  and  sometimes  new  financial 
instruments  take  a  while  to  gain  acceptance. 
In  the  meantime,  we  face  the  prospect  of 
very  few  rental  complefons  in  the  second 
half  of  19^0,  by  which  timj  most  of  the  units 
committed  under  the  oM  federal-provincial 
assisted  rental  program  will  be  on  the  ground. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  private  rental 
sector  in  Ontario  needs  to  be  supported  in- 
definitely, but  I  do  thnk  that  some  assis- 
tance may  be  required  in  keeping  supply 
and  demand  in  balance  tlirough  1980  and 
possibly  into  1981, 

Starts  under  the  old  ARP  program,  in- 
cluding the  provincial  piggyback,  were 
running  at  about  12,000  units  a  year;  this, 
combined  with  so'^ial  housing  and  private 
sector  starts,  could  have  been  enough  to  keep 
the  market  in  balance  through  1980  and 
1981,  As  it  is.  completions  of  rental  housing 
will  be  severely  aflFccted  by  the  tcrminafon 
of  the  federal  program.  Of  necessity,  we  are 
seriously  considering  alternatives  to  and  some 
support  for  the  new  graduated  payments 
mortgage  rental  program  as  proposed  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  province,  of  course,  could  step  in  and, 
for  high-cost  areas,  make  the  new  program  as 
attractive  as  was  the  old  program.  Naturally, 
this  would  mean  compensating  for  assistance 
fonnerly  split  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments;  so  the  burden  of  the 
province  would  be  much  higher  than  under 
the  old  program.  Also,  to  get  rental  con- 
struction moving  again,  we  would  probably 
have  to  ofi^er  assistance  which  could  be  tied 
either  to  a  graduated  payments  mortgage  or 
to  a  standard  mortgage. 

The  other  problem  is  that,  even  if  the 
province  does  somehow  find  the  money  to 
pick  up  this  burden,  our  eflForts  may  be  un- 
successful unless  the  federal  government  is 
willing  to  extend  the  MURB  provisions. 
[4:45] 

It  was  the  combination  of  federal  and 
provincial  financial  assistance  and  the  MURB 
provisions  which  made  the  former  program 
highly  successful,  I  do  not  consider  that 
shifting  the  burden  on  to  the  province  is  a 
valid  way  to  reduce  the  federal  budget,  nor 
do  I  think  that  this  shift  in  burden  can  be 
explained  away  merely  by  calling  it  dis- 
entanglement or  reprivatization.  I  must  say 
I  am  therefore  continuing  my  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  federal  government  to  reconsider 
this  proposal.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  program  ought  to  be  extended,  at 
least  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1979-80, 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  rental 
housing  through  1980  and  1981. 


I  would  add  for  the  information  of 
m-'mbers  that  my  ministry's  fourth  annual 
rent  survey  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication by  the  end  of  November,  providing 
up-to-date  information  on  current  rent  levels, 

I'm  glad  to  say  that  I  am  less  concerned 
at  this  point  ;n  time  about  the  similar 
changes  made  to  the  compan'on  ownership 
p  ogram,  AHOP  and  HOME,  Also,  with 
effect  from  May  1  this  year,  new  units  desig- 
nated under  this  program  will  receive  only 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  reduced  payments 
in  the  earlier  years  of  graduated  payment 
mortgage.  But,  in  this  case,  the  federal 
government  agreed  that  all  units  which  had 
been  designated  as  under  the  AHOP  pr'ce 
limits  for  National  Housincr  Act  insurance 
purposes  prior  to  May  1,  1978,  would  remain 
under  the  old  program.  This  means  thc^e  is 
still  an  inventory,  not  only  of  completed 
rnits.  but  of  units  under  construction,  to 
which  both  federal  and  provincial  financial 
assistance  to  moderate-income  home  buyers 
remains  applicable.  It  seems  likely  that  this 
inventory  will  meet  requirements  for  months 
to  come. 

Under  the  new  plan,  50  per  cent  of  the 
maintenance  payments  for  a  condominium 
unit,  as  well  as  principal,  interest  and  taxes, 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  calculat- 
ing eligible  income.  This  has  the  effect  of 
raising  the  income  level  eligible  for  con- 
dominium purchase  by  about  $1,600. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  What  do  you  think 
about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Since  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Residential  Condominium  Study 
Group  pointed  out  that  lower-income  families 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  meeting  main- 
tenance payments,  this  is  probably  advis- 
able. Still,  it  must  be  realized  that  once  the 
inventory  of  units  to  which  the  old  program 
still  applies  is  used  up,  the  ability  of  these 
families  to  buy  a  home  will  be  even  more 
limited. 

You  may  recall  that  under  the  former 
AHOP/HOME  program  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  review  the  position 
of  participants  who  experience  financial 
difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  assistance 
period.  Under  the  new  program,  which  pro- 
vides no  federal  financial  assistance,  no  such 
provision  exists. 

My  ministry  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
monitor  the  inventory  of  units  which  remains 
available  under  the  old  program.  When  it 
has  been  used  up,  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  province  should  add  additional 
assistance  to  the  new  GPM  ownership  pro- 
gram will   of  necessity  depend  not  only  on 
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our  general  budgetary  constraints,  but  on 
the  demand  for  assistance  in  the  rental  area 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  re-entered  the  market. 

The  last  group  of  federal  program  changes 
concerns  the  community  services  program. 
This  proposed  program  comprises  the  funding 
of  three  previous  programs:  sewage  treat- 
ment, neighbourhood  improvement  and 
municipal  incentive  grants.  Under  it,  funds 
were  to  be  available  for  almost  any  municipal 
capital  expenditure  and  for  the  repayment 
of  municipal  debt.  Each  province  would 
designate  which  municipal  services  would 
be  eligible  for  the  federal  grant  and  each 
province  would  accept  responsibility  for 
equity  in  allocation  between  municipalities. 
I  might  add  that  this  is  the  only  revised 
program  to  which  the  federal  term,  global 
funding,  has  any  real  applicability. 

So  far,  doubt,  uncertainty  and  delay  have 
been  the  main  themes  of  this  program.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  federal-provincial  hous- 
ing ministers  held  in  Toronto  last  June,  it 
was  agreed  that  due  to  anticipated  delays  in 
startup  the  funding  deadline  for  the  1978 
allocation  would  be  extended  to  April  1, 
1979.  At  that  time,  Ontario's  share  for  the 
1978  estimate  was  $51.6  million  and  $86 
million  was  projected  for  1979. 

That  was  last  June.  It  is  now  almost  the 
end  of  October.  We're  going  into  winter  and 
in  addition  to  the  construction  difficulties 
which  vidnter  brings,  the  newest  doubt  is 
whether  the  June  allocations  will  survive  the 
federal-provincial  negotiations  regarding  a  re- 
duction in  transfer  payments  from  the  federal 
government. 

This  is  serious  from  every  point  of  view. 
Although  the  proposed  funding  under  tlie 
new  program  would  all  be  in  the  form  of 
grants,  the  total  funding  would  be  less  than 
the  grants  plus  loans  which  applied  to  tihe 
earlier  programs.  This  would  mean  that 
making  the  allocations  between  municipalities 
and  between  types  of  projects  would  have  to 
be  approached  very  carefully.  If  total  fund- 
ing is  now  reduced,  this  situation  can  oidy 
get  worse. 

Of  course,  so  far  we  haven't  received  any 
money  at  all  and  what  we  don't  have  we 
can't  give  to  the  municipalities.  I  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  at  the  municipal 
level  as  to  how  much  will  be  available  under 
this  program,  when  it  will  be  available  and 
what  it  will  be  available  for,  I  wish  at  this 
time  I  could  inform  them. 

The  program  changes  are  to  be  covered  by 
one  master  or  global  funding  agreement  and 
two    operating    agreements,    one    for    social 


housing  and  one  for  the  community  services 
program. 

Last  August,  the  ministry  returned  the  draft 
agreements,  with  our  comments,  to  Ottawa. 
Despite  our  continuing  efforts,  we  have  re- 
cently been  advised  that  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  still  is  not  in  a  po:ition 
to  resume  discussion  of  the  operating  agree- 
ment covering  social  housing.  The  agreement 
covering  the  community  services  program  is 
in  abeyance  until  after  the  November  2  meet- 
ing of  the  federal-provincial  ministers  of 
finance. 

Changes  and  discussions  have  gone  on  now 
for  about  nine  months,  while  uncertainty  and 
confusion  have  greatly  reduced  housing  and 
housing-related  activities  in  this  province. 
Because  of  the  time  which  construction  takes, 
it  could  very  well  be  that  we  will  feel  the 
efiFects  of  this  particular  delay  in  the  year 
1980,  and  if  matters  aren't  finalized  soon,  we 
may  still  be  feeling  the  effects  in  the  year 
1981. 

I  think  it  a  fair  critcism  to  say  I  find  it 
regrettable— and  I  expressed  this  to  the  federal 
minister  at  the  time— that  the  federal  govern- 
ment chose  to  cancel  old  programs  before 
having  negotiated  new  ones  to  replace  them. 
Ontario  was  not  alone  in  that  degree  of 
criticism  of  the  federal  dropping  of  programs. 

There  is  one  other  federal  program  I  want 
to  mention,  the  residential  rehabilitation 
assistance  program,  usually  known  as  RRAP. 
The  province  doesn't  contribute  funds  to  this 
program  but,  to  the  extent  that  it  occurs  in 
Ontario,  we  are  concerned  with  its  success  or 
otherwise. 

Among  the  innumerable  program  changes 
which  the  federal  government  announced  last 
February  was  "universal  RRAP,"  that  is, 
RRAP  was  to  be  universally  available  in  any 
municipality  which  had  previously  designated 
a  neighbourhood  improvement  area.  Later  on, 
it  turned  out  that  90  per  cent  of  the  funds 
in  "universal  RRAP"  were  to  be  used  in 
designated  NIP  areas,  which  according  to  my 
calculations  shrank  the  universal  part  of  the 
RRAP  to  10  per  cent— a  mini-universe.  But 
I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  of 
Thursday  of  last  week  the  federal  government 
has  changed  that  particular  program  and  it 
has  now  grown  to  some  25  per  cent  outside 
of  neighbourhood  improvement  districts. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Are  you  rapping  RRAP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  I  am  not  rapping 
RRAP;  they  rap  themselves. 

We  are  concerned  about  this.  Ear'ier  in  the 
statement,  I  mentioned  the  emphasis  which 
this  government  places  on  rehabilitation,  and 
the  neighbourhood  improvement  program,  to 
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which  we  have  been  contributing  substantial 
and  increasing  amounts,  and  which  has  been 
very  successful,  now  also  loses  identity  and 
is  bundled  in  the  proposed  community  serv- 
ices program. 

We  are  just  as  concerned  that  standards 
under  the  RRAP  program  seem  to  be  going 
down  with  the  funding  level.  We  have  told 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
that  the  new  RRAP  standards  fall  sub- 
stantially below  most  municipal  bylaw  stan- 
dards, and  that  this  could  eventually  under- 
mine the  whole  philosophy  behind  mainte- 
nance and  occupancy  standards  in  Ontario. 

These  standards  have  been  built  up  rather 
carefully  in  Ontario  over  the  years.  The>- 
apply  to  NIP,  to  the  Ontario  home  renewal 
program,  to  the  downtown  revitalization  pro- 
gram and  to  the  main  street  revitalization 
program.  It's  difficult  to  see  how  the  renewal 
of  an  area,  which  may  be  partly  under  the 
federal  programs  and  partly  under  the  RRAP 
program,  can  be  successful  using  two  sets  of 
standards  for  rehabilitation. 

I  am  rather  pleased  to  say  that  recent  dis- 
cussions with  federal  officials  indicate  that 
they  are  considering  our  objections  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  this  problem  will  be  re- 
solved shortly. 

The  next  issue  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
members  this  afternoon  concerns  land  policy. 
The  report  Down  to  Earth,  the  work  of  a 
joint  federal-provincial  task  force  chaired  by 
Mr.  David  B.  Greenspan,  was  released  on 
September  12,  1978.  Ontario,  together  with 
other  provinces  and  the  federal  government, 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  study.  I  think 
it  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  issues  related  to  the  supply  and 
price  of  residential  land. 

Members  who  have  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  report  will  know  that  one  of  its  major 
findings  is  that  the  housing  price  boom  of 
1972-75  was  the  result  of  demand  pressures, 
stemming  partly  from  tihe  large  number  ol 
new  and  young  householders  who  were  look- 
ing for  housing  at  that  time,  partly  from  the 
high  level  of  economic  prosperity  we  were 
experiencing  and,  of  course,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  expectations  became  rather  too  high. 

The  report  criticizes  some  government  ac- 
tions—such as  the  federal  exemption  of  places 
of  principal  residence  from  the  capital  gains 
tax,  ownership  assistance  programs  and  first- 
time  home  buyers*  grants,  to  which  various 
governments,  including  Ontario's,  contributed, 
and  the  high-ratio  mortgages  that  were  usually 
part  of  these  programs— as  having  aggravated 
this  demand  pressure. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  criticism  is  fair.  It  is 
also  fair  to  add  that  the  type  of  unit  sup- 


ported by  the  ownership  assistance  programs 
brought  more  moderately  priced  housing  on 
to  the  market  and  did  much  to  improve  mu- 
nicipal acceptance   of   these  particular  units. 

The  report  also  finds  that  some  municipal 
servicing  standards  are  too  high.  My  ministry 
recognized  that  some  time  ago,  when  it  pub- 
lished the  urban  standards  report  and  pre- 
sented it  to  this  House.  The  task  force  recom- 
mendation that  the  province  impose  maxi- 
mum standards  on  the  municipalities  is  one 
of  the  issues  being  considered  as  part  of  the 
Planning  Act  review  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  findings  of 
the  task  force  is  that  it  is  the  number  of 
approvals,  and  not  the  time  taken  to  complete 
them,  which  affects  the  supply  and  therefore 
the  price  of  land.  The  report  argues  that  the 
difference  in  carrying  costs  between,  say,  six 
months  and  two  years  makes  very  Httle  differ- 
ence to  the  total  cost  of  the  land.  That  may 
be  so.  But  many,  including  my  ministry, 
would  argue  that  a  long  delay  in  the  ap- 
provals process  does  also  directly  affect  the 
supply  of  land  available  for  building  at  any 
given  time,  and  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
we  have  done  a  good  deal  to  speed  up  the 
approvals,  as  many  members  will  know. 

Another  finding  hkely  to  lead  to  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  is  that  landbanking  did 
not  have  any  substantial  effect  on  lowering 
land  prices  during  the  boom  period  of  1972- 
75.  I  think  events  have  borne  that  out.  Our 
policy  focus  now  will  be  on  keeping  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  serviced  land  coming  on  to 
the  market;  naturally,  our  current  land  hold- 
ings will  play  a  very  important  role  in  this 
area. 

The  thing  I  most  regret  about  this  finding 
is  the  irrelevant  use  the  federal  government 
has  chosen  to  make  of  it.  They  have  used  it 
to  discontinue  funding  for  the  acquisition  of 
sites  intended  for  social  housing.  This  is  not 
the  same  thing  at  all.  Municipal  nonprofit 
corporations  have  depended  on  this  funding 
to  buy  sites,  which  is  obviously  step  one  in 
providing  social  housing,  and  cutting  off  the 
funds  to  do  so  will  add  to  the  problems  of 
getting  an  adequate  supply  of  social  housing. 

My  ministry  has  already  taken  steps  to 
make  the  best  use  of  our  land  holdings  in  the 
changed  circmnstances  we  now  face.  Last 
June,  a  new  land  development  wing  was 
established,  headed  by  an  assistant  deputy 
minister  who  is  also  chief  executive  officer 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario  Land 
Corporation. 

The  Ontario  Land  Corporation,  which 
was  formerly  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  will 
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hold  title  to  lands  and  facilitate  the  financing, 
development  or  disposition  of  special  projects. 

Mr.  M.  N.  DavisOD:  Why  are  you  trying 
to  destroy  your  ministry  from  within?  Why 
are  you  trying  to  get  rid  of  your  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  you'd  listen,  you 
might  find  out  a  htde  bit  about  the  min- 
istry that  would  really  shock  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Your  proiblem  is  that 
you  don't  want  to  hsten  to  what  is  being  done 
in  the  ministry.  You  would  rather  just  make 
flippant  remarks  at  the  minister  and  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  This  is  gobbledegook. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  me  tell  you,  this 
ministry  has  served  this  province  well,  and 
there  are  very  few  provinces  in  Canada  and 
very  few  other  pohtical  jurisdictions  that 
have  a  better  housing  policy  and  a  better- 
housed  public.  And  that  has  been  adhieved 
through  the  contribution  of  this  government. 

I  will  say  this  much:  It  wasn't  all  achieved 
by  the  government  of  Ontario,  because  we  do 
have  a  partner  known  as  the  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  Corporation  in  the  federal 
government.  I  give  some  credit  to  that  organi- 
zation as  well  for  having  seen  the  wisdom  of 
requiring  certain  types  of  housing.  The  NDP 
think  they  are  the  only  social  conscience  in 
this  province.  But  they  wouldn't  know  a 
social  conscience  if  they  saw  one. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  just  taking  potshots 
at  the  ministry.  Come  on;  be  consistent.  You 
have  just  taken  potshots  at  them.  You  are 
destroying  your  own  ministry  from  within  and 
from  on  top. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  Ontario  Land  Cor- 
poration, which  formerly  was  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  will  hold  title  to  lands  and  facilitate  the 
financing,  development  or  disposition  of 
special  projects,  including  things  such  as 
Townsend. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  wing  is  to  con- 
solidate, within  the  Ministry  of  Housing, 
responsibility  for  co-ordinating  land-use  plan- 
ning, development  and  marketing  of  provin- 
cially-owned  residential,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial lands.  Naturally,  this  will  also  im- 
prove the  eflBcient  use  of  financial  and 
manpower  resources  within  our  ministry. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  WOdman:  How? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  like  now  to 
bring   members   up   to   date   concerning   the 


Planning  Act  review.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  over  the  last  year.  Following 
the  evaluation  of  some  300  submissions  con- 
cerning the  review,  which  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  received  prior  to  December  31, 
1977,  a  draft  white  paper  has  been  prepared. 
This  draft  is  now  being  reviewed  within  the 
community  planning  wing  of  the  ministry  and 
also  by  an  interministerial  committee.  The 
completed  white  paper  will  then  form  the  basis 
of  new  planning  legislation.  Both  the  white 
paper  and  the  draft  legislation  will  be 
published  early  next  year. 

It  seems  clear  that  several  major  principles 
already  have  widespread  support.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  support  for  the  Ontario  Mu- 
nicipal Board  essentially  retaining  its  present 
role,  although  the  appeal  process  could  be 
improved  and  speeded  up.  There  is  also  sup- 
port for  the  role  of  municipal  planning  being 
defined  as  primarily  concerned  with  the 
rational  management  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and  for  my  ministry  continuing  to  wCrk 
towards  the  transfer  of  more  decision-making 
authority  on  planning  matters  to  municipal- 
ities able  to  assume  such  authority. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  How  many  houses  did 
ykDu  build  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  add  that  my  ministry  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  administrative  guidelines 
to  assist  municipalities  and  other  affected 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  new  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No  houses,  but  lots  of 
guidelines. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  very  nice.  How  many 
houses  did  you  build? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  How  many  houses  did 
you  build  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  last  topic  I  wish  to 
discuss  this  afternoon  concerns  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  downtown  and  main  street  areas  of 
oiu-  smaller  and  medium-sized  municipalities. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  ministry's  family 
of  revitalization  programs  is  the  main  street 
revitalization  program  which  I  announced  in 
August.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  is  aimed  at 
smaller  centres,  towns  of  30,000  population 
or  less,  and  like  its  companion  program,  the 
downtown  revitalization  program,  which  is 
aimed  at  centres  with  a  population  of  up  to 
125,000  and  which  has  been  in  place  since 
1976,  it  is  designed  to  help  communities  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Actually,  this  is  the  one  area 
where  you  have  done  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Our  main  street  pro- 
gram  takes   advantage   of   existing   business 
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improvement  area  (BIA)  legislation  to  spur 
communities  to  upgrade  their  downtowns. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  did  you  leave  this  to  the 
last?  This  is  the  best  part  of  the  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  members  may  know, 
the  BIA  concept  is  a  device  whereby  mer- 
chants and  business  people  can  designate 
business  improvement  areas  and  tax  them- 
selves for  improvements  to  streetscapes  and 
related  facilities. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  a  good  program. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  did  you  leave  the  goOd 
wine  until  the  end? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  know  that  many 
smaller  communities  lack  the  capabihty  to 
generate  the  necessary  front-end  fxmding  for 
initiating  improvement  projects  under  the 
BIA  approach.  Therefore,  my  ministry  will 
provide  low-interest  loans  of  up  to  $150,000 
to  help  the  community  improve  and  beautify 
municipally-owned  lands  and  buildings  in 
eligible  areas. 

The  objectives  of  this  new  program  are  to 
encourage  and  support  downtown  improve- 
ment projects  started  by  municipalities,  to 
provide  co-ordination  and  joint  planning  by 
the  municipalities,  business  groups  and  the 
public  at  large,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
province  is  committed  to  supporting  the  exist- 
ence of  viable  and  attractive  downtowns  in 
small  Ontario  communities. 

Like  the  related  downtown  revitalization 
program,  a  municipahty  must  have  an  ap- 
proved official  plan,  including  statements  re- 
lated to  housing,  commercial-residential  mix 
and  heritage  factors.  A  municipality  must  also 
be  able  to  demonstrate  broad  community 
support  for  such  undertakings. 

The  main  street  program  has  a  total  budget 
of  $5  miUion  until  March  31,  1981.  Eligible 
costs  include  improvements  and  beautification 
of  municipally-owned  lands,  buildings,  other 
structures  and  parking  garages.  Some  may 
say  that  the  funding  is  perhaps  inadequate 
and  that  more  should  be  made  available.  I 
would  respond  that  this  need  not  be  the  case. 
Our  position  is  that  we  at  the  provincial  level 
do  oiu-  best  when  we  provide  the  needed 
stimulus.  I  might  say  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  communities  in  recent  days  where 
a  number  of  members  of  all  political  parties 
have  come  to  me  to  ask  that  this  program 
be  expanded.  At  the  moment,  we  are  seri- 
ously considering  it,  but  until  we  see  exactly 
what  the  response  is  we  will  not  have  any 
final  determination. 

We  feel  that  the  input  of  the  local  sector 
is  important.  Too  often  the  business  com- 
munity finds  it  easy  to  ask  governments  to 
supply  the  money  and  take  a  back  seat.  We 


believe  that  providing  some  portion  of  the 
money  involved  and  having  some  come  from 
the  private  community  will  make  these 
undertakings  successful. 

In  this  period  of  fiscal  constraint  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long  run  this  will  be  the 
best  approach  for  restoring  the  faith  and  en- 
suring the  future  of  main  streets  in  Ontario. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  local  support  and  finan- 
cial commitment,  the  spending  of  the  provin- 
cial funds  will  most  hkely  be  ill-advised,  and 
where  the  right  climate  exists  at  the  local 
level,  large  amounts  of  provincial  funding  are 
not  required. 

From  November  29  to  December  1,  a 
three-day  international  conference  on  down- 
town revitahzation,  called  Downtown  Forum 
'78,  will  be  held  at  Toronto's  Inn  on  the 
Park.  My  ministry  is  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  srtress  the  exchange  of  ideas 
between  people  concerned  with  reviving 
community  core  areas.  It  will  include  muni- 
cdpal  officials,  planners,  architects,  develop- 
ers, retailers  and  general  public.  We  hope 
there  will  be  more  than  800  participants  at 
this  conference. 

Eighty-five  speakers  will  take  part  in  the 
20  workshops  and  panels  and  will  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  including  planning, 
urban  design,  development,  legislation,  busi- 
ness improvement  areas,  tourism,  heritage 
conservation  and  rehabilitation. 

Presentations  will  be  made  on  successful 
downtown  revivals  across  Ontario,  in  other 
areas  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  invited  more  than  25  exhibitors  who 
will  feature  products  used  in  downtown  im- 
provement projects. 

Among  the  16  participating  agencies  will 
be  the  International  Downtown  Executives 
Association,  the  US  Downtown  Research  and 
Development  Centre;  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Shopping  Centres  and  the  US  National 
As«;ociation  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials. 

The  forum  is  being  organized  in  response 
to  the  increasing  revitalization  activities  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  Ontario  commun- 
ities. It  is  the  second  of  its  size  and  scope  to 
provide  the  value  which  we  feel  municipal- 
ities are  placing  on  revitalization  programs. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  the  members  of 
this  House  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
this  conference  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

In  summary  then,  I  have  outlined  this 
afternoon  the  demographic  and  economic 
changes  against  which  housing  policy  must 
now  be  developed.  I  have  described  the 
major  program  changes  which  the  federal 
government  is  proposing  and  the  impact  they 
are  likely  to  have  on  housing  plaiming  and 
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development  of  this  province,  and  indicated 
the  strong  steps  my  ministry  continues  to 
take  in  the  vital  areas  of  planning  and 
revitalization. 

I  shall  welcome  members'  comments  on  this 
important  matter  of  keeping  Ontario  residents 
among  the  best-housed  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  did  you  leave  the  good 
wine  until  the  end? 

Mr.  Epp:  I  want  to  congratulate  the  min- 
ister for  his  relatively  short  statement.  He 
promised  to  be  an  hour  and  a  half  and  I 
think  he  was  about  45  minutes. 

I  expect  to  be  relatively  short  in  my  re- 
marks for  two  reasons.  It's  the  first  time  that 
I'm  appearing  on  the  Housing  estimates  and, 
unfortunately,  I've  not  had  the  extensive  time 
to  prepare  for  the  estimates  as  I  would  like 
to  have  had.  Secondly,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
my  remarks  for  the  lin-depth  study  of  the 
estimates  which  are  going  to  take  place  a 
little  laiter  on. 

The  Housing  minister  has  indicated  through 
his  statement  how  important  the  Housing 
ministry  is.  However,  this  doesn't  seem  to  be 
in  agreement  with  some  of  the  comments  I've 
read  in  the  press  where  he  feels  that  the 
Housing  ministry  should  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Why  didn't  you  tell 
us  about  that,  Claude? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  answered  your  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Why  are  you  trying  to 
get  rid  of  your  own  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  can't  read  too  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Epp:  For  instance,  I  understand  that 
according  to  one  article,  he  said:  "The  day 
is  fast  coming  when  we  could  very  well 
recommend  to  the  Premier  that  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  could  disappear." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Did  you  say  that, 
Claude? 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  wish  he  would. 

An  honourable  member:  You  don't  want 
to  give  it  to  Jim  over  there. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Are  you  talking  about 
the  minister  or  the  nnnistry,  Claude? 

Mr.  Epp:  He's  indicated  that  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  should  disappear  and,  of  course, 
we  feel  that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  should 
not  disappear.  It's  a  very  important  function 
but  perhaps  it  could  very  well  be  combined 
with  some  other  function,  for  instance,  with 
a  municipal  function.  Nevertheless,  the  hous- 
ing function  in  this  province  is  important  and 
should  very  well  be  continued. 


The  minister  has  also  indicated  that  the 
rental  accommodation  in  this  province  now 
occupies,  I  guess,  about  46  per  cent  and  the 
home  ownership  about  54  per  cent.  This  is 
a  very  sad  commentary  on  the  present  situ- 
ation in  the  province.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  province  who  would  like  to 
own  a  home  very  much  but  who  don't  have 
the  wherewithal,  the  financial  resoiurces,  to 
own  those  homes,  as  opposed  to  those  people 
who  deliberately  and  consciously  rent  units 
because  that  is  the  way  they  want  to  live. 
We  don't  take  exception  to  that,  however 
I  think  the  ministry  should  seriously  look  at 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  home  owner- 
ship figure,  because  it  is  my  sincere  feeling 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  province  who 
would  like  to  own  homes  but  don't  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  minister  also  commented  about  the 
rent  supplement  program  and  said  there  was, 
"a  relative  shortage  of  rental  starts  in  some 
areas."  He  failed  to  indicate  why  there  is  a 
shortage  of  these  rental  starts;  and  secondly 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  about  it  as  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  I  hope  he  is  going  to 
answer  those  questions  later  on. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  minister  give  some 
kind  of  credit  to  the  federal  government  by 
indicating- 
Mr.  Wildman:  I  thought  you  guys  didn't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Glad  to  see  your  recogni- 
tion of  your  association. 

Mr.  Epp:  — that  a  lot  of  Ithe  money  for 
provincial  housing  projects  comes  from  the 
federal  govenmient. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  voice  from  the  Kremlin 
wall. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  all  comes  from  the 
Ontario  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Epp:  In  fact  I  guess  there  is  an 
agreement  that  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
comes  from  the  federal  government,  with 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  often  coming  from 
municipalities  and  42%  per  cent  coming  from 
the  provincial  government.  I  have  a  number 
of  other  questions  I  hope  the  Minister  of 
Housing  could  clarify  in  his  response  a  little 
later  on.  Some  of  these  questions  have  to  do 
with  the  plaiming  process  and  some  with  the 
housing  process. 

One  df  them  concerns  the  report  often 
called  the  Greenspan  report,  otherwise  refer- 
red to  as  the  report  of  the  federal-provincial 
task  force  on  the  supply  and  price  of  serviced 
residential  land.  It  focused  on  the  restrictive- 
ness  of  tihe  existing  planning  process,  arguing 
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that  planning  restrictions  will  contribute  to 
continued  high  lot  prices  in  the  future  and 
expressing  the  fear  that  restrictions  will  in- 
crease. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  recognizes 
the  need  for  planning  restrictions  to  ensiu^ 
patterns  of  development  that  minimize  en- 
vironmental damage,  or  long-term  added  serv- 
ice costs  such  as  transportation. 

Greenspan  argues  that  we  must  ''balance 
adequate  planning  with  adequate  protection." 
I  am  wondering  how  the  Minister  of  Housing 
proposes  to  do  this?  What  is  the  minister's 
response  to  Mr.  Greenspan's  conclusion  and 
how  does  he  propose  to  make  the  planning 
system  less  restrictive  and  more  eflBcient  with- 
out   jeopardizing   these    legitimate   concerns? 

In  the  same  report,  Mr.  Greenspan  argues 
that  the  province  should  impose  maximum 
servicing  standards  on  the  municipalities  as 
upper  limits  beyond  which  the  municipalities 
could  not  demand  anything.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  minister  agrees  with  Mr.  Green- 
span's findings  that  municipal  powers  in  this 
area  should  be  reduced? 

The  third  item  in  the  task  force  report 
strongly  criticizes  the  Ontario  government  for 
the  land-banking  activiries.  As  we  know,  the 
government  has  land-banked  thousands  of 
acres.  There  are  over  3,000  acres  sitting  in 
my  own  regional  municipality  of  Waterloo. 
There  is  an  escalation  in  prices  because  the 
government  bought  the  acreage  at  higher 
prices  than  they  were  currently  selling  for  at 
the  time  in  the  eariy  1970s  and  nothing  has 
happened  to  the  land.  No  agreement  has 
been  made  with  the  regional  municipality 
for  servicing  and  no  agreement  has  been 
made  for  getting  low-cost  homes  and  serviced 
lots  onto  the  market. 

The  province  bought  many  of  these  large- 
scale  assemblies  badly  and  at  the  wrong  time 
and  is  ripping  ofiF  the  pubhc  and  selling  at 
market  prices. 

[5:15] 

The  report  fully  vindicates  the  Liberal 
Party's  scepticism  about  large-scale  govern- 
ment land  banking  on  the  urf>an  fringe.  I 
hate  to  tell  you  that  we  said  so,  Mr.  Minister, 
but  that's  the  case.  Now  what  is  the  min- 
ister planning  to  do  with  these  large  land 
banks  that  are  currently  in  the  province  that 
the  ministry  has  assembled  over  the  years? 
What  is  the  status  of  these  existing  land 
banks?  How  much  exists  and  how  much  has 
been  sold  since  the  government  abandoned 
land  banking  in  March  of  1977? 

With  respect  to  public  housing  in  the  prov- 
ince, maybe  the  minister  could  outline  for 
this    committee    the    present    eligibility    for 


public  housing  in  the  province  in  order  that 
those  who  are  being  discriminated  against— 
for  instance,  the  single  people  and  couples 
without  children— might  also  be  able  to  get 
some  of  the  public  housing.  As  you  know, 
the  priority  goes  to  those  who  have  families. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  minister  would 
seriously  look  at  equalizing  the  status  of  the 
various  people  so  that  those  people  who  don't 
have  children  and  those  people  who  are 
singles  could  also  obtain  some  of  these  units. 

Does  the  minister  propose  to  review  the 
current  point  rating  system  for  public  housing 
occupancy  applications  so  that  this  system 
will  more  aptly  reflect  the  problems  of  af- 
fordability?  One  further  point,  Mr.  Minister, 
we  have  learned  tliat  the  Industrial  Disposal 
Limited  landfill  site  for  Oshawa  is  due  to  be 
phased  out  in  the  near  future— in  fact,  I 
guess  by  December  of  1979— and  the  site  will 
be  used  for  residential  development.  The 
developers  have  already  apparentiy  appealed 
to  the  OMB  to  have  this  industrial  dump 
zoned  for  multiple  housing.  Do  you  approve 
of  this  application  despite  the  reservations  of 
the  Oshawa  and  Durham  regional  planning 
authorities,  and  can  we  anticipate  another 
Love  Canal  situation? 

Lastly,  I  wonder  whether  the  minister 
would  table  before  the  estimates  committee 
the  expenses  and  budget  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  development  control  hearing 
office  in  Burlington?  We  would  very  much 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  those. 
I  know  the  minister  has  indicated  he  wants 
to  be  very  co-operative,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  will  table  those  before  this  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It's  ironic  to  be'Wn  3 
debate  on  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  when  the  ministry  appears  to  be 
scheduled  to  be  abolished,  and  for  that 
matter  the  present  minister's  political  future 
is  uncertain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  By  ybur  estimation  only, 
as  in  most  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  just  wish  you  had  the 
same  security  he  does. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  polls  to  support  me. 
What  the  present  government  does  about 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  is  a  minor  point. 
Applying  the  words  of  Mallarm^  to  the 
present  climate  of  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing:  "Un  coup 
de  des  n'abolira  jamais  le  hasard." 

I  would  say  to  the  Premier  that  counselling 
the  minister's  physical  existence  does  not 
counsel  the  recognition  that  housing  like 
health  is  a  social  right  of  every  resident  of 
Ontario  and  that  it  is  a  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment   to     ensure     adequate     housing     at 
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reasonable  cost.  It  doesn't  change  the  fact 
that  workers  who  build  houses  can  never 
afford  to  live  in  them  now.  It  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  central  issue  in  hous- 
ing policy  is  the  affordability  of  housing  and 
that  the  community  of  Ontario  is  now  occu- 
pied with  such  political  issues  as  the  rent-to- 
income  scale  for  pubHc  housing,  the  need  for 
public  land  assembly,  funding  of  non-profit 
and  co-op  housing,  assistance  for  home  owner- 
ship and  general  widespread  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  in  meeting  the  shelter  needs  of 
lower  and  middle  income  families.  Abolishing 
the  ministry  will  not  change  the  growing 
awareness  of  citizens  of  Ontario  of  the  need 
for  land-use  control  expressed  in  general  con- 
cern for  the  environment  and  the  future  of 
agricultural,  urban  and  recreational  land  in 
Ontario— in  effect  the  future  of  Ontario.  Nor 
will  it  change  the  growing  demand  for 
political  accountability  and  for  protection  of 
individual  rights,  or  for  increasing  the  pre- 
dictability of  regulating  decisions  regarding 
development  of  land  and  land  use. 

Abolishing  the  ministry  will  not  silence  the 
chorus  of  criticism  of  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment which  is  seen  clearly  as  having 
abandoned  the  basic  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  land  as  a  public  and  community 
resource  in  its  entrusted  role  as  guardian  of 
the  public  weal. 

Finally,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  the 
government  he  participates  in  have  failed  to 
perceive  the  crucial  role  the  housing  and 
construction  industry  plays  in  the  overall 
economy  of  Ontario  and  have  neglected  the 
needs  of  the  workers  in  those  industries.  No, 
abolishing  the  Ministry  of  Housing  will  not 
abolish  the  housing  problem. 

As  much  as  I  have  disagreed  conceptually 
with  the  previous  Treasurer's  approach  to  the 
economy,  Darcy  McKeough  presented  the 
need  for  central  economic  planning  and 
began  collecting  under  his  aegis  at  the 
Treasury  various  government  departments 
charged  with  responsibilities  for  economy. 
He  failed  in  his  attempt  to  actualize  economic 
planning  situations  and  to  introduce  the 
necessary  structural  changes  in  Ontario's 
economy  that  would  reverse  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating situation  and  correct  the  existing 
and  possibly  fatal  flaws  in  the  economic 
structure  of  progressive  de-industrialization 
with  consequent  unemployment  and  foreign 
ownership  which  keeps  Ontario's  economy 
firmly  in  the  neo-colonial  mode. 

Since  McKeough's  departure,  even  the  at- 
tempt to  introduce  essential  economic  plan- 
ning has  been  abandoned.  There  is  an  abys- 
mal lack  of  planning  in  the  economic  sphere 
in   the   government   and   a   reliance   on   the 


outdated  concepts  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem—nowhere more  personified  than  in  the 
person  of  the  present  Minister  of  Housing 
and  the  leadership  that  he  provides  to  that 
segment  of  the  economy  that  he  is  respon- 
slible  for.  This  year,  as  a  result  of  the  min- 
istry's policies,  220,000  too  few  houses  will 
be  built  in  Ontario.  The  minister's  own  con- 
sultant, Peter  Barnard,  said  in  his  study  that 
the  minimum  housing  needs  for  Ontario  for 
1978  were  70.000  new  units.  The  quality 
of  the  minister's  leadership  over  the  Ministry 
of  Housing,  a  minister  who  directly  and  in- 
directly exercises  control  over  a  very  sig- 
nificant portion  of  Ontario's  economy,  can 
be  judged  by  juxtaposing  the  extent  of  pos- 
sible responsibility  of  the  minister  and  his 
minimal  awareness  of  his  basic  contribution 
and  potential  economic  leadership  in  land 
use   and  the   construction  industry. 

"In  the  Canadian  Construction  Industry," 
a  discussion  paper  issued  by  the  government 
of  Canada,  states  that  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  an  important  sector  of  Canada's 
economy  in  terms  of  employment,  output  and 
wages,  and  as  a  consumer  of  manufactured 
goods.  It  also  bears  a  basic  relationship  to  all 
other  industries  accounting  for  some  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  capital  investment  in  the 
manufacturing  sector,  and  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  all  capital  investment  in  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  construction  activity  in 
1976  amounted  to  $31.7  billion,  and  from 
reliable  estimates  this  figure  will  exceed 
$80  billion  in  current  dollars  annually  by 
1985.  The  Canadian  construction  industry  is 
large,  diverse  and  complex.  Construction  ac- 
tivity accounts  for  about  six  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product,  compared  to  about  four 
per  cent  for  mining,  three  per  cent  for  agri- 
culture, and  23  per  cent  for  the  entire  manu- 
facturing sector. 

The  indtistry  employs  more  than  700,000 
workers,  some  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
Canadian  labour  force;  and  construction 
accounts  for  60  per  cent  of  the  total  invest- 
ment in  fixed  assets  in  the  economy.  Of  ap- 
proximately 700,000  construction  workers  in 
1975,  between  450,000  and  500,000  constituted 
a  regular  body  of  tradesmen  and  labourers 
employed  in  construction,  with  the  remainder 
entering  and  leaving  the  industry  in  response 
to  cyclical  and  seasonal  conditions.  Much  of 
the  manpower  response  to  those  conditions 
comes  from  a  supplementary  construction 
labour  force—  students,  workers  from  other 
industries  and  unemployed  tradesmen. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  of  the  construc- 
tion worker  in  an  unplanned  economy,  let 
me  cite  some  employment  figures.  In  August 
1977,  276,000  people  were  employed  in  On- 
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tario's  construction  industry.  Six  months  later, 
in  February  1978,  there  were  30,000  fewer 
employees.  Unemployment  in  construction  in 
Canada  doubled  between  August  1977  and 
February  1978.  There  are  reasons  for  seasonal 
unemployment,  but  this  does  not  relieve  the 
government  from  its  responsibility  to  plan 
housing  in  a  way  to  promote  stability  in  the 
construction  economy. 

The  construction  industry  makes  an  import- 
ant direct  contribution  to  Ontario's  economy 
and  is  an  important  purchaser  of  materials 
and  services  of  other  sectors.  For  each  $100 
of  output,  the  construction  industry  spends 
approximately  $39  on  materials,  $36  for 
labour,  $14  on  the  purchase  of  services  and 
$11  on  taxes  and  capital.  In  other  words,  for 
each  dollar  of  labour  cost,  an  additional  $1.08 
is  spent  on  materials,  primarily  from  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

Construction  purchases  have  made  the 
greatest  impact  on  iron,  steel  and  fabricated 
metal  products,  lumber  and  wood  products, 
non-ferrous  metal  products,  cement  and  con- 
crete and  other  non-metallic  mineral  products 
such  as  clay  brick,  asbestos  products,  et 
cetera.  Quebec  and  Ontario  supply  most  of 
their  provincial  production  material  require- 
ments and  also  a  large  proportion  of  the 
needs  of  other  regions. 

A  1975  publication  of  the  Economic  Coun- 
cil of  Canada  indicates  $100  million  spent 
on  new  residential  construction  would  add 
$28  milhon  to  other  construction,  $50  million 
to  manufacturing  output  and  $85  milhon  to 
other  sectors  of  the  Canadian  economy. 
Simply  put,  $100  milhon  spent  on  construc- 
tion generates  an  additional  $163  million  in 
other  spheres.  Moreover,  there's  a  cychcal 
effect  derived  from  the  initial  investment 
which  usually  leads  to  another  round  of  con- 
struction. The  study  shows  the  initial  invest- 
ment of  $100  million  would  create  over 
13,000  jobs. 

The  construction  industry  is  not  only  im- 
portant because  it's  a  vehicle  for  providing 
housing  for  Ontario,  but  because  it's  a  signi- 
ficant segment  of  Ontario's  economy,  an  in- 
dustry which  now,  like  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy, is  seriously  troubled  and  has  82,000  un- 
employed in  Canada.  Faced  with  this  double 
responsibility  and  an  over  responsibility  for 
shelter  for  all  this  and  for  management  of  his 
sector  of  the  economy,  what  does  the  minister 
do? 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  During 
the  tenant  protection  hearings,  where  the 
minister  was  present  for  an  extended 
period  of  22%  minutes,  he  said,  when  I 
asked  him  to  stay  to  learn,  "Not  from  what 
I  have  learned  so  far,"  dismissing  out  of  hand 


the  closely  reasoned  arguments  in  favour  of 
some  kind  of  rent  control  as  articulated  by 
Mr.  deKlerk,  a  chief  spokesman  for  the 
Federation  of  Metro  Tenants,  representing 
approximately  one  milhon  people.  Of  course, 
he  might  just  as  well  have  added,  'Tenants 
are  not  my  responsibility."  In  a  perverse 
sense,  he's  right.  The  government  does  not 
formally  recognize  the  housing  needs  of  On- 
tario tenants  as  a  problem  in  housing. 

During  his  participation  at  the  London 
housing  workshop  on  May  16,  1978,  as  re- 
ported in  the  August  edition  of  the  Canadian 
Real  Estate  Reporter,  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing said  that  "his  ultimate  goal  is  to  remove 
the  need  for  a  housing  ministry  and  thus  the 
need  for  a  housing  minister."  He  may  have 
misunderstood  the  widespread  feeling  among 
his  colleagues  that  the  Minister  of  Housing 
himself  should  indeed  return  to  municipal 
politics  and  not  that  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
should  be  abolished. 

To  quote  from  the  magazine:  "Warming 
up  to  the  topic,  he  told  the  housing  workshop 
that  abolishing  the  housing  ministry  can  be 
done  in  three  steps:  First,  sell  ofiF  the  100,000 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  province.  Second, 
sell  the  90,000  public  housing  units  in  On- 
tario. Third,  dismantle  the  $l-bilhon  Ontario 
Mortgage  Corporation.  (This  process  has  al- 
ready begun)." 

[5:301 

We  must  attempt  to  diflFerentiate,  in  the 
Throne  Speech  statements  and  subsequent 
ministerial  actions,  the  vainglorious  personal 
style  and  otiose  thinking  of  the  present  min- 
ister from  the  trend  of  basic  decisions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Davis  government.  I 
intend  to  show  later  in  my  si>eech  that  it  is 
the  government's  fragmented  economic  pohcy 
that  is  reflected  in  dismantling  of  co-op  hous- 
ing programs  and  the  bias  towards  capital- 
oriented  development. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  the  minister 
have  two  important  tasks.  The  two  themes 
which  complement  each  other  are  responsi- 
bilitv'  for  provision  of  housing  or  shelter  as  a 
basic  social  need  for  citizens  of  Ontario. 
Shelter  is  as  important  a  social  and  human 
need  as  food,  clothing  and  health  care. 
Secondly,  the  ministry  has  a  direct  and  in- 
direct responsibility  for  management  of  the 
important  economic  sectors,  which  include 
land  use,  housing  and  the  construction  in- 
dustry. The  point  of  public  sector  planning 
is  to  ensure  the  future  wellbeing  of  our 
people. 

The  Cantrakon  decision  shows  the  com- 
plete lack  of  concern  which  the  present  min- 
ister   has    for    our    future    environment    and 
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recreational  lands.  For  the  most  questionable 
reasons,  he  has  used  his  arbitrary  power  and 
overturned  the  decision  of  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commiission  hearing  officer  and 
allowed  the  building  of  the  Cantrakon  resort. 
A  site  characterized  by  unique  natural  beauty 
is  sold  to  a  friend  of  the  minister  who  in- 
tends to  build  a  profitable  conference  centre 
for  international  executives.  The  minister  will 
have  great  difficulty  telling  this  House  why, 
of  all  spots  available,  he  had  to  give  away 
one  of  the  best. 

The  minister  has  squandered  the  power  of 
government  to  plan  in  the  public  interest 
and  used  his  powers  to  subsidize  private 
interests.  What  do  the  people  of  Ontario  gain 
that  they  wouldn't  have  gained  if  Cantrakon 
had  been  located  elsewhere?  Ontario  and 
Canada  badly  need  ministries  that  understand 
the  need  to  provide  high-quality  shelter  for 
all  citizens  and  to  plan  for  their  future  recre- 
ational, transportation,  cultural  and  economic 
needs.  Our  Ministry  of  Housing  does  not 
need  abolition.  It  needs  direction. 

Let  us  examine  in  detail  the  functioning 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  in  those  two 
broad  catefrories:  housing  as  a  basic  social 
right,  and  land-use  planning  and  housing  as 
an  important  sector  of  the  provincial  econ- 
omy. 

Good,  affordable  housing  is  a  basic  right 
but  the  recognition  that  decent  and  aflFord- 
able  housing  is  a  social  right  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  as  fundamental  as  the  right  to  health 
or  education.  Housing  as  a  social  right  is 
familiar  as  a  slogan.  But  just  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  health  and  education  as  a  basic  social 
right  required  government  to  accept  pro- 
gressively more  responsibility  for  the  provi- 
sion of  those  services,  the  recognition  of 
housing  as  a  social  right  requires  direct  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  housing  field. 

To  dpte,  the  provision  of  housing:  has  been 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  private  enter- 
prise. The  housing  industry  traditionally  has 
been  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  one  part 
among  many  of  the  productive  sector.  Over- 
mortgaged  and  barely  managing  home 
owners,  and  the  one  in  three  Ontarians  who 
pre  tenants,  plav  a  role  as  consumers  subject, 
like  other  consumers,  to  the  v^nal  market 
fluctuations  and  to  the  usual  ineffectual  con- 
sumer protection  mechanisms.  The  fact  that 
housing  is  also  a  social  good  is  lost  in  the 
que  ;t  for  private  profit. 

Government  has  been  involved  in  housing, 
but  more  often  than  not  the  efiPect  of  that 
involvement  has  been  to  enhance  opportu- 
nities for  profit  rather  than  to  establish  social 
rights. 


Historically,  the  public-right-versus-pri- 
vate-profit  debate  began  several  decades  ago. 
In  1935,  a  report  of  a  special  parliamentary 
committee  on  housing  accepted  that  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  housing  should  be  a  social 
responsibility. 

In  1964,  "Good  Housing  for  Canadians,"  a 
study  by  the  Ontario  Association  of  Housing 
Authorities,  stated:  "A  constant  claim  of  the 
proponents  of  pure  private  enterprise,  that  it 
could  solve  the  housing  problem,  should  be 
considered  against  the  historical  evidence  of 
ineffectiveness.  Private  enterprise  seems  to  be 
at  its  mosit  dynamic  level  when  presented 
with  extensive  loan  guarantees  and  substan- 
tial borrower's  equity,  and  when  properties 
are  all  sited  in  a  bustling  urban  market." 

The  election  of  1975  opened  a  new  front 
in  the  battle  for  housing  as  a  social  right.  The 
Ontario  government  was  forced  to  introduce 
rent  review  legislation  which,  in  intent 
though  not  fully  in  application,  introduced 
the  concept  of  governmental  intervention  on 
behalf  of  tenants  in  the  private  rental  market. 

But  the  most  significant  change  has  oc- 
curred in  the  perception  of  most  Ontarians 
about  the  nature  of  the  housing  industry. 
Although  housing  as  an  industry  is  a  part  of 
the  productive  sector,  housing  and  access  to 
housing  is  a  right  like  the  right  to  health. 
As  a  consequence,  a  consensus  is  developing 
that  a  different  set  of  assumptions  govern  it 
than  other  productive  activities. 

Furthermore  there  has  been  a  general 
recognition,  not  only  among  tenants  groups 
and  various  social  agencies  that  serve  tenants, 
but  also  amongst  landlords,  that  access  to 
good  housing  is  indeed  a  social  right.  Many 
of  the  landlords  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
principle  of  rent  review  and  focus  their  con- 
cerns on  the  kind  of  program  needed — 
coverage,  the  guidelines  and  other  prag- 
matic considerations. 

Although  rent  review  is  an  essential  part 
of  any  integrated  housmg  policy,  by  itself  it 
will  not  make  housing  a  social  right.  After 
establishing  rent  review  and  landlord/tenant 
reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  housing  legislation  in 
Ontario,  it  becomes  imperative  to  extend 
p'overnment  intervention  to  other  aspects  of 
the  housing  sector. 

When  the  government  recognized  health 
as  a  social  right  it  entered  the  health  field 
by  building  hospitals,  ensuring  that  standards 
in  health  care  were  maintained  and  stimul- 
ating the  growth  of  small  private  nursing 
homes  with  grants.  The  government  must 
now  do  the  same  to  establish  housing  as  a 
social  right  in  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  Getting  through  to  the 
member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.   McCaffrey). 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nothing  gets  through  to  the 
member  for  Armourdale. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  member  for  armadillo. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  As  part  of  accepting  housing 
as  a  social  right,  the  government  must  at  least 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  tenancy  has  become 
a  way  of  life  in  this  province.  I  hope  you 
understand  this  better  now  than  the  first 
time  you  listened  to  those  words. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Listen,  if  I  had  under- 
stood you  this  well  five  years  ago,  I'd  have 
run  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  One-third  of  Ontario's  homes 
are  rented.  The  prohibitive  cost  of  a  single 
family  housing  guarantees  that  tenants  will 
grow  in  number. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  come  Williams  got  up  to 
the  front  bench  and  you  didn't? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  How  come  Williams  beat 
you  to  the  front  bench? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  As  one  of  the  tenant  groups 
put  it  so  well  to  the  committee,  an  apartment 
is  also  a  home,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  way- 
station  on  the  way  to  home  ownership. 

Under  the  PC  government,  because  of  its 
lack  of  leadership  and  its  outmoded  land-use 
planning  policies,  we  have  seen  home  owner- 
ship slip  away  from  most  working  people.  In 
1961,  28  per  cent  of  income  earners  in  On- 
tario could  afford  a  new  detached  home  in 
Toronto.  By  1971  only  11  per  cent  of  income 
earners  could  afford  such  a  purchase.  In  1976 
only  4.4  per  cent  of  individuals  had  incomes 
great  enough  to  afford  an  average  house,  ac- 
cording to  MLS  statistics  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  member  for  Armour- 
dale wants  to  give  it  all  to  the  rich. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Save  the  middle  class. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  government  position  on 
rent  control  was  foreshadowed  by  the  green 
paper  entitled  The  Policy  Options  for  Con- 
tinuing Tenant  Protection  issued  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bring  back  Sid  Handleman. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  do  we  know  he  is 

alive? 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  But  my  criticism  of  the  min- 
istry has  not  stopped,  nor  will  it  be  stopped 
by  interruption.  He  still  is  not  doing  his  job. 
The  fact  that  yet  another  ministry  was 
charged  with  responsibility  for  what  is  basi- 
cally a  housing  problem  is  an  example  of  the 
government's  arcane  method  of  dealing  with 
housing. 


Though  another  ministry  was  <^rged  with 
writing  the  report,  nevertheless  the  green 
paper  contained  pertinent  information  about 
the  housing  programs  and  the  Ministry  of 
Housing.  The  green  paper  contains  data  on 
both  spending  levels  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment per  se  and  the  monetary  value  of  com- 
bined government  financing.  As  one  can  see, 
provincial  involvement  relates  primarily  to 
financial  assistance  to  builders.  As  a  review 
of  the  public  accounts  since  1973  shows,  this 
assistance  is  concentrated  in  such  programs  as 
rent  supplement,  Home  Ownership  Made 
Easy;  the  now-going  Ontario  Housing  Action 
Program;  the  now-gone  municipal  land  as- 
sembly; the  about-to-go  Ontario  Mortgage 
Corporation,  Ontario  Housing  Corporation, 
home  buyers'  grant,  assisted  rental  program, 
Ontario  rental  construction  grant,  et  cetera. 
While  some  of  these  programs  have  ceased 
operation,  scathing  references  in  the  green 
papyer  to  their  effectiveness  in  the  supply 
area  are  reported:  "Despite  public  efforts, 
production  levels  remained  below  desirable 
levels;  .  .  .  rental  production  could  be  as 
low  as  30  per  cent  over  the  next  decade;  .  .  . 
the  30  per  cent  rental  target  results  in  a 
26,000  unit-a-year  rental  production  figure. 
The  total  starts  for  1976  of  15,900  units  fell 
well  below  this  level."  That  comes  from  the 
goverrunent's  ministry. 

The  question  one  must  ask  is  how  sound 
is  this  investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  when  there  is  no  return  on  it?  If 
instead  the  money  had  gone  into  direct 
building  programs,  the  government  and  the 
public  would  now  have  an  investment  in 
publicly-owned  housing  to  show  for  it.  The 
physical  housing  stock  would  then  form 
part  of  the  public's  equity. 

The  second  section  is  land-use  planning 
and  housing  as  an  important  part  of  the 
provincial  economy.  The  importance  of  hous- 
ing and  construction  and  development  indus- 
tries, the  whole  of  the  built  environment,  to 
use  Harvey's  terminology,  has  already  been 
stated  in  the  beginning.  The  importance  of 
planning  has  been  recognized  widely. 

The  preface  to  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council's  discussion  paper  Reforming  Plan- 
ning in  Ontario:  Strengthening  the  Munici- 
pal Role  by  J.  Bossons  begins  with  this 
statement:  "The  nature  of  the  municipal 
planning  process  and  of  the  institutional 
structure  in  which  political  decisions  on  land 
use  controls  are  made  has  important  implica- 
tions for  urban  and  regional  development, 
for  the  perceived  quality  of  the  envirorunent 
and  for  stability  of  employment  in  an  import- 
ant sector  of  the  provincial  economy.  More- 
over, changes  in  land  values  caused  by  poli- 
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tical  decisions  can  result  in  significant  re- 
distribution of  wealth.  Any  proposed  changes 
in  the  institutional  structure  of  the  planning 
process  should  therefore  be  examined  closely." 

The  impact  of  political  decisions  in  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  becomes  evident  when 
one  realizes  the  role  the  built  environment 
plays  in  Canadian  and  provincial  economies. 
The  built  environment,  which  in  some  senses 
is  coterminus  with  the  definition  of  urban 
growth  in  Canada,  is  responsible  for  between 
one  fifth  to  one  quarter  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  and  is  largely  directed  to  fixed 
capital  formations.  Of  this,  two  thirds  goes 
into  the  built  environment.  That  means  that 
in  Canada  on  an  average  between  1966  and 
1971  about  one  seventh  of  the  gross  domestic 
product  was  consumed  in  the  construction  of 
the  built  environment,  not  including  its 
maintenance  and  operations. 

The  built  environment  is  now  a  primary 
field  of  struggle  between  capital  and  labour 
over  what  is  good  for  accumulation  as  op- 
posed to  what  is  good  for  people.  The  con- 
flict in  the  living  place  in  the  city,  which  is 
the  built  environment,  is  over  the  creation, 
management  and  use  of  the  built  environ- 
ment. This  is  expressed  in  community  con- 
flict over  speculation  in  the  housing  market; 
over  siting  of  factories  in  residential  areas 
and  the  social  cost  involved;  over  inflation  in 
housing  costs;  over  inflation  in  the  costs  of 
servicing  a  deteriorating  urban  environment; 
over  congestion,  the  quality  of  hving,  and 
aesthetic  features  of  the  city;  over  lack  of 
accessibility  to  employment;— 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  should  be  listen- 
ing to  this. 

Mr.  Dukszta:— over  opportunities  of  serv- 
ices; and  over  highway  construction  and 
urban  renewal. 

The  government  performs  a  pivotal  role  in 
this  process.  Provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments could  act  to  institute  people-oriented 
planning  to  achieve  community  goals;  how- 
ever, through  direct  complicity  with  and 
support  for  the  propertied  classes,  inequit- 
able structures  have  been  produced  so  that 
housing  and  the  land  are  now  too  expensive 
and  too  much  of  workers'  income  is  spent  on 
servicing  someone  else's  capital. 
[5:45] 

It  must  be  recognized  that  land-use  plan- 
ning decisions  are  intensely  political  in  nature. 
Just  as  war  is  too  terrible  a  matter  to  be  left 
only  to  generals  and  health  too  essential  to 
be  left  to  doctors,  so  planning  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  professionals. 

Planning  decisions  are  never  only  technical 
and  value-free;  the  far-reaching  consequences 


of  such  decisions  not  only  affect  what  kind  of 
physical  environment  we  have  but  also  our 
life  in  it  and  the  very  way  society  is  struc- 
tured. So-called  expert  decisions,  made 
without  open  community  involvement,  usually 
reflect  the  biases  of  professionals  and  co- 
incide with  the  vested  interests  of  land- 
owners. 

Historically,  land-use  planning  became  a 
responsibility  of  government  in  order  to 
transfer  to  the  community  the  enormous  costs 
of  capitalist  development. 

As  Michael  Goldrick  states  in  his  seminal 
article  on  Toronto: 

"Indeed,  government  provided  direct  and 
essential  support  for  the  industrial  produc- 
tion process.  This  occurred  through  col- 
lectivization, that  is  to  say,  the  assumption 
by  municipal  government  and  the  public  at 
large  of  many  costs  of  production  to  be 
borne  not  by  the  owners  of  capital  but  by 
the  workers  directly  through  the  municipal 
taxes  and  indirectly  by  injurious  living  con- 
ditions. The  cost  of  training  workers,  of 
providing  facilities  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
of  investment  in  power  supplies  and  the  costs 
of  residential  despoliation  by  industry  were 
all  paid  by  municipalities  and  communities 
at  the  behest  of  industry's  spokesman  in  and 
out  of  government." 

Such  is  the  political  character  of  land-use 
decision-making  in  the  interests  of  the  owners 
of  land  and  capital,  and  not  on  behalf  of 
the  labouring  public.  This  must  be  changed. 
There  must  be  a  qualitative  transformation 
of  the  goals  and  institutions  of  land-use 
planning. 

First,  the  province  must  frame  an  overall 
land-use  plan  which  would  specify  the  guide- 
lines for  urban,  industrial  and  transportation 
development  and  also  the  areas  for  agricul- 
tural, recreational  and  historical  preservation. 
Then,  the  municipal  governments  w^ould  pre- 
pare comprehensive  local  land-use  plans 
which  would  conform  with  the  general  pro- 
vincial plan. 

Second,  the  role  of  the  OMB  must  be 
changed  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  costly 
delaying  body  which  intervenes  in  nearly 
every  land-use  decision,  but  becomes  a  real 
means  of  assuring  implementation  of  provin- 
cial goals. 

Third,  we  must  ensure  the  continuing 
openness  of  the  planning  process.  Ordinary 
citizens  must  have  the  same  access  as  devel- 
opers, consultants  and  lawyers  to  the  plan- 
ning process. 

Let  me  now  turn  my  criticism  of  the  com- 
munity development  program.  This  is  the 
type  of  program  I  and  my  colleagues  would 
enthusiastically  support  if  it  were  run  by  a 
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government  and  a  minister  who  understood 
housing  as  a  social  right. 

Land  banking  by  the  public  sector  has 
much  to  oflFer.  Interestingly,  Greenspan  found 
that  programs  operated  by  socialist  govern- 
ments in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  worked 
much  better  than  programs  initiated  by  the 
present  rulers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Those  people  in  Saskatch- 
ewan realize  it  too. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  am  sure  this  government 
is  so  strait-jacketed  by  the  non-interventional 
ideology  that  it  will  not  directly  engage  in 
land  banking,  no  matter  how  great  the  need 
for  aflFordable  housing  becomes.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  still  important  actions  which  I 
hope  it  will  Consider. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  are  bound  by  their 
ideology. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  There  is  always  a  role  for 
short-term  land  banking  of  sites  which  must 
be  held  for  a  couple  of  years  while  awaiting 
rezoning  or  servicing.  Non-profit  and  co- 
operative organizations  depend  on  public 
land  banking  in  those  instances  and  should 
be  able  to  ask  the  province  to  act  on  their 
behalf  to  acquire  land  on  a  short-term  basis. 

The  current  stock  of  provincially-owned 
land-bank  sites  should  be  made  available 
firstly  to  oo-operative  and  municipal  non- 
profit corporations  at  book  value— acquisition 
plus  carrying  costs. 

The  minister  must  accept  that  speculation 
in  land  is  the  role  of  his  friends  in  the  private 
sector  and  not  the  role  of  government. 

Mr.   Wildman:   Quit  trying  to  rip  ofiF  the 

public. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  In  other  words,  if  you  must 
reprivatize  public  resources— and  I'm  in  total 
disagreement  with  that— at  least  do  it  in  a 
way  that  achieves  some  social  good..  Either 
aid  co-ops  or  induce  the  private  sector  to 
provide  affordable  housing.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  land  banks  should  be  fun- 
nelled into  a  revolving  fund  which  can 
operate  as  a  capital  source  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  short-term  land  banking  required 
by  co-ops. 

The  federal  provision  of  capital  for  land 
banking  which  gets  channelled  through  the 
province  to  the  municipalities  has  been  cut 
in  half  for  1978  and  it  appears  that  it  wiU  be 
totally  eliminated  for  1979.  What  has  the 
minister  done  to  ensure  that  the  mimic- 
ipalities,  especially  the  small  and  mediiun 
size  ones,  vdll  have  a  proper  access  to  a 
landbanking  program? 


Regardless  of  the  debate  on  the  value  of 
long-term  land  banking,  there  is  no  question 
that  s'hort-term  land  banking  is  of  critical  im- 
portance for  the  municipalities  which  wish  to 
revitalize  core  areas  such  as  Toronto's  St. 
Lawrence  neighbourhood.  The  land  must  be 
acquired,  usually  needs  to  be  serviced  and 
often  needs  rezoning.  Then  the  municipality 
is  free  to  parcel  it  up  and  develop  it  as  it 
chooses,  including  making  it  available  for 
non-profit,  co-operative,  municipal  non-profit 
or  home  ownership  housing. 

The  disintegration  of  the  federal  program 
would  suggest  that  the  province  should  be 
re-entering  the  land  banking  field  in  some 
way. 

The  co-op  housing  program  has  an  embar- 
rassing history  for  the  government.  Set  up  in 
the  spring  or  1974  with  half  a  million  bud- 
get, not  a  penny  was  spent  on  funding  re- 
source groups  until  four  years  later,  March 
of  1978,  for  the  Labour  Council  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

Every  year  the  funds  are  budgeted,  every 
year  there  were  funding  applications,  and 
every  year  not  one  penny  was  spent  for  that 
purpose. 

Where  did  the  ministry  shuffle  those  fimds? 
Will  this  year's  budget  be  fully  spent  since 
there  are  at  least  six  active  resource  groups 
in  the  province  requiring  financial  assistance? 

Were  there  not  other  applications  in  from 
the  Co-op  Housing  Federation  of  Toronto, 
from  Homestarts  in  Peel,  from  Lodgejiole  in 
Thunder  Bay,  et  cetera? 

Why  did  it  take  11  months  to  get  approval 
for  the  Co-op  Housing  Federation  applica- 
tion when  it  conformed  to  the  federal- 
provincial  criteria  for  the  sector  support 
program? 

Can  the  minister  not  set  aside  his  fear  of 
enterprise  that  is  not  based  on  the  principle 
of  exploitation  long  enough  to  at  least  show 
himself  capable  of  effectively  administering 
the  piddly  sum  he  allocates  to  co-operatives? 

In  terms  of  rent  supplement,  will  the  min- 
ister commit  himself  to  ensuring  that  rent 
supplement  will  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  non-profit  and  oo-operative  hous- 
ing program?  While  it  is  clear  there  is  no 
new  federal  program  being  negotiated  for 
co-operative  housing,  what  is  required  is  the 
willingness  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  to 
ensure  that  any  gaps  in  the  federal  funding 
will  be  filled.  This  should  be  no  problem, 
since  the  minister  supi>orts  supplementing 
low-income  households  in  the  private  sector 
rather  than  building  more  public  housing. 

Since  the  provincial  government  has  the 
capacity  to  lend  mortgage  funds  through  the 
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Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  since  the 
new  federal  program  for  aU  non-profit  and 
co-operative  housing  will  require  projects  to 
borrow  funds  from  insured  lenders,  and  since 
it  is  unclear  that  these  non-profit  and  oo-op 
organizations  will  have  access  to  sufficient 
private  mortgages,  will  Ontario  agree  to  act 
as  a  lender  of  last  resort  through  the  OMC? 

I  hope  that  the  minister  was  talcing  notes 
and  will  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  in  his  response  next  Friday. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  public  hous- 
ing section  in  your  ministry's  estimates. 
When  we  come  to  vote  4,  we  wiU  discuss 
the  operation  of  public  housing  in  Ontario. 
Because  this  government  has  never  under- 
stood that  decent  affordable  housing  is  a 
social  right,  you  as  a  minister  have  never 
understood  public  housing. 

The  provision  df  decent  housing  should  be 
the  means  of  improving  the  lives  of  all  citi- 
zens. The  government  has  made  public  hous- 
ing a  means  of  social  control.  I  intend  to  ask 
the  minister  to  table  the  manual  of  admin- 
istration used  by  OHC.  I  hope  he  will  not 
again  refuse  to  make  public  a  document 
which  shows  how  patronizing  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corporation  is  towards  its  tenants. 

Last  spring  senior  members  of  your  depart- 
ment refused  to  be  interviewed  by  Rogers 
Cable  TV  without  first  approving  all  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  about  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation.  So  indefensible  are  the  policies 
of  your  ministry  that  only  carefully  contrived 
answers  can  defend  them. 

Public  housing  affords  progressive  govern- 
ments unique  opportunities  to  deal  with  a 
whole  range  of  social  needs.  Working  people 
deserve  decent  homes.  Low-income  people 
need  housing  for  their  families.  Children 
need  communities  in  which  they  are  able  to 
en'o^'  a  healthy  childhood  and  develop  their 
abilities.  What  this  government  has  done  is 
that  first  it  builds  ghettoes  where  no  one 
wants  to  live.  Then  it  creates  a  bureaucracy 
that  it  takes  a  full-time  advocate  to  pene- 
trate. 

You  change  your  policies  and  the  style  of 
your  buildings.  You  privatize  the  manage- 
ment but  the  attiitude  is  the  same:  public 
housing  is  a  hand-out  and  not  a  social  right. 
Housing  is  a  means  of  transferdng  wealth  to 
landowners  and  not  a  means  of  meeting 
human  needs.  You  are  more  willing  to  guar- 
antee and  subsidize  the  investment  of  devel- 


opers than  you  are  willing  to  guaranitee  a 
basic  standard  of  housing  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

I  hope  the  minister  will  be  prepared  to 
explain  why  people  need  medical  evidence 
to  justify  a  transfer  in  public  housing.  Should 
the  price  of  living  in  pubhc  housing  be  that 
people  must  forever  forgo  their  right  to 
have  a  say  in  their  affairs? 

An  NDP  governmenit  could  save  a  fortune 
in  administrative  expenses  by  introducing 
substantial  self-management  into  all  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  projects.  OHC  tenants 
themselves  tell  me  that  your  bureaucracy 
creates  more  problems  than  it  solves.  We 
will  at  a  later  date  pursue  in  these  estimates 
some  very  specific  concerns  about  OHC,  but 
at  present  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  our 
goals  for  pubhc  housing. 

A  public  housing  program  should  assure 
that  low  income  people  have  access  to  hous- 
ing they  can  afford.  Public  housing  should 
encourage  residents  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  either  through  the  creation  of  co- 
operators  or  die  self-managemenit  of  state- 
owned  or  subsidized  agents.  Public  housing 
authorities  should  plan  for  the  needs  of  dis- 
abled people.  Public  housing  should  be  inte- 
grated into  the  community.  Public  housing 
developments  should  be  geared  primarily  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  residents  and  not 
to  medting  the  needs  of  the  development  in- 
dustry. 

Decent  housing  means  homes  fit  for  family 
life,  set  in  well-planned  neighbourhoods  with 
adequate  communlity  services  and  with  access 
to  shopping,  schools,  work  and  recreation. 
New  Democrats  believe  that  every  person  has 
a  right  to  decent  housing,  regardless  of  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  your  guidance?  I 
am  not  yet  finished.  Shall  I  adjourn  the 
debate  since  T  shall  continue  talking  at  some 
length  on  Friday? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  this  an  ar>propriate  place 
for  you  to  adjourn  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  adjourn 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  not  necessary. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  6  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
my  first  words  to  you  as  Ontario's  Treasurer. 
They  reflect  my  personal  philosophy,  my 
government's  pohcies,  the  realities  of  the 
economic  marketplace  and  the  future  we 
can  shape  for  ourselves.  In  many  ways  I 
am  carrying  forward  the  measures  initiated 
by  my  predecessor,   Darcy  McKeough— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Some  of  them  don't  re- 
member who  he  was. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —who  brought  to  this 
province  a  renewed  sense  of  fiscal  deter- 
mination in  an  age,  and  in  a  nation,  where 
the  words  of  restraint  are  far  too  rarely  met 
by  the  actions  of  restraint. 

I  am  an  economic  conservative,  which 
means  I  believe  this  government  must  work 
to  reduce  its  role  as  a  regulator  and  pro- 
vider of  so  many  facilities  and  services.  In 
fundamental  terms,  governments  don't  really 
create  that  much.  They  simply  transfer 
things  around.  Far  better  to  leave  the  real 
creation  of  goods,  services  and  true  wealth 
to  the  people  of  the  private  sector. 

I  also  believe  we  must  look  with  new 
respect  to  the  words  "profit"  and  "free 
enterprise,"  and  recognize  their  value  in 
creating  new  jobs  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  workers  in  Ontario's  in- 
dustries,  farms  and   commerce, 

I  believe  Ontario  must  re-examine  its 
fiscal  relations  towards  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  to  the  provinces,  and  establish 
policies  that  benefit  not  only  the  people 
of  Canada,  but  also  the  people  of  Ontario, 
who  contribute  so  much  to  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow  Canadians. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  will  be  announcing 
a  number  of  new  policies  to  ensure  that 
Ontario's  economy  follows  its  present  pat- 
tern of  more  jobs,  more  productivity  and 
less  government  growth.  However,  because 
the  Hon.  Jean  Chretien's  budget  may  pos- 
sibly affect  our  own  policies,  I  will  wait 
until  after  mid-November  and  Mr.  Chretien's 
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budget's  appearance  to  present  the  majority 
of  Ontario's  policies. 

Today  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  an 
overview  of  Ontario's  present  economic 
situation  and  to  two  new  policies  that  bear 
particular  attention  at  this  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  encouraging  de- 
velopments on  the  economic  front  which 
suggest  both  that  our  economy  is  showing 
significant  strength  and  that  positive  founda- 
tions for  the  future  are  in  place. 

The  Ontario  economy  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  close  to  four  per  cent  in  real  terms. 
New  job  opportunities  are  opening  up  at 
record  rates.  September  employment  was  up 
by  over  150,000  from  a  year  earlier.  Annual 
employment  gains  in  the  previous  decade 
averaged  about  only  half  of  that  level.  Most 
important,  these  have  been  private  sector 
jobs.  While  public  emplojonent  represented 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  jab  gains  in  Ontario 
in  the  decade  prior  to  1978,  over  90  per 
cent— in  fact,  statistics  show  99  per  cent— 
of  our  job  gains  in  Ontario  this  year  have 
been  outside  the  government  sector.  Nearly 
one  third  of  these  new  jobs  are  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Nonetheless,  even  this  dramatic  rate  of 
increase  in  jobs  has  not  enabled  us  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  rapid  growth  of  people  seeking 
work  in  Ontario.  Among  young  people  and 
women,  labour  force  growth  has  been  par- 
ticularly rapid,  and  unemployment  remains 
unacceptably  high. 

Inflation  is  still  eating  away  at  the 
economy's  real  gains.  The  most  recent  indi- 
cator shows  Canada's  September  price  index 
was  up  by  8.6  per  cent  from  last  year. 
Certainly  part  of  this  rise  is  caused  by  the 
depreciation  of  Canada's  dollar,  which  raises 
the  price  of  goods  brought  into  the  coun- 
try. Energy  price  increases  are  still  being 
felt,  and  food  price  increases  this  year  have 
generally  been  quite  dramatic.  All  of  us, 
governments  included,  must  be  prepared  to 
absorb  some  of  these  unavoidable  price 
increases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  depreciated  dollar 
will  see  Canadians  buying  more  Canadian- 
made  goods  and,  if  we  follow  the  advice  of 
the  European  business  leaders  I  visited  earlier 
this  month,  we  can  profit  from  the  relatively 
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low  prices  for  Canadian  goods  and  services 
we  can  now  offer  to  the  European  markets. 
Moreover,  their  tourists  in  much  larger  num- 
bers will  turn  to  Canada  to  take  advantage 
of  greatly  increased  purchasing  power  here. 

Wage  and  salary  gains  have  nKxlerated 
throughout  this  year  and  unit  labour  costs,  an 
important  measure  of  change  in  our  cost  com- 
petitiveness, are  growing  at  a  modest  3.4  per 
cent  this  year,  less  than  one  half  the  rise 
experienced  last  year.  When  coupled  with  the 
improved  competitive  position  of  Canadian 
producers,  and  as  a  result  of  the  depreciated 
dollar,  there  is  considerable  room  for  opti- 
mism for  Canadian  exports  and  for  import 
replacement. 

Indeed,  Ontario  industry  has  already  be- 
gun to  take  advantage  of  its  new  opiwrtuni- 
ties.  Manufacturing  shipments  are  up  14  per 
cent  this  year,  accompanied  by  signs  of  an 
accelerating  export  expansion.  Most  encour- 
agingly for  our  long-run  health,  business  in- 
vestment at  mid-year  was  beginning  to  rise 
rapidly.  For  the  longer  term,  I  am  satisfied 
that  now  the  way  has  been  cleared  in  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  the 
Alcan  pipeline  project,  substantial  benefits 
will  accrue  to  Canada  and  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  want  to  take 
credit  for  that  too? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  part,  some  of  the 
credit  for  an  improving  economic  perform- 
ance must  go  to  this  government's  action— in 
co-operation  with  the  federal  government  and 
other  provinces  to  cut  retail  sales  taxes  for  a 
six-month  period.  Retail  sales  in  Ontario  have 
responded  sharply  to  this  stimulus,  rising  by 
some  12  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  in 
the  period  of  the  cut. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Pretty  tired  group  over  there. 
Pretty  tired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  were  certainly  tired 
in  Chatham-Kent.  You  were  there,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  little  less  levity  over  there. 
Mr.  Cunningham:  What's  a  million,  eh? 
Mr.   S.  Smith:   Quite  a  shift  in  the  vote. 
Ten  per  cent  loss  in  the  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sorry,  Mr.  Treasurer,  but 
he  was  interrupting  you. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  will  all  stay  after 
school  for  30  minutes. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  happened  to 
you  in  New  Brunswick? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opi>osition  should  have  seen  what  his  prede- 
cessor did  in  by-elections.  He  made  you  look 
—well,  never  mind. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Meanwhile,  back  to  the  state- 
ment. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I've  been  trying  to  get 
them  back,  Mr.  Speaker.  Can  I  hand  out 
detentions? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Drea)  think? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Moreover,  consumer 
confidence  has  improved  markedly  with  a 
sharp  upturn  of  some  20  percentage  points 
as  measured  by  the  Financial  Post  index  of 
consumer  confidence  after  the  cuts  were 
announced. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  these  encour- 
aging trends.  Let  me  suggest  that  this  gov- 
ernment's own  policies  have  much  to  do  with 
them.  Our  commitment  to  curb  inflationary 
demands  on  capital  markets  and  supplies  and 
equipment  has  begun  to  reap  dividends  for 
everyone  in  Ontario. 

The  public  sector  in  general  is  no  longer 
filling  thousands  of  new  civil  service  >obs  and 
competing  with  private  business  for  the  skills 
of  the  work  force.  In  Ontario  we  have  re- 
duced the  size  of  the  civil  service  by  4,000 
Ix)sitions  since  1975. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  many  people?  Most 
of  those  were  empty  positions  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  these  people  that  Darcy 
McKeough  hired?  Is  that  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  only  empty  posi- 
tions around  here  are  in  the  heads  of  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  liked  Darcy  much  better. 
At  least  we  could  hear  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  If  the  Treas- 
urer would  stick  to  his  script,  it  might  be 
a  lot  easier  for  all  of  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  particular  has  reduced  the  growth 
in  expenditures  from  15.1  per  cent  in  1975- 
76  to  6.9  per  cent  in  1978-79.  There  has 
been  no  public  debenture  borrowing  by 
Ontario  for  three  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Deans:  So  what?  Who  did  the  borrow- 
ing in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  With  government  growth 
under  control,  we  have  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing the  confidence  of  investors,  the  business 
community  and  investors. 

Mr.  Warner:  Who  undermined  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  created  the  position  we 
are  trying  to  get  resolved? 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Compare  this  per- 
formance with  Ottawa.  Better  yet,  compare  it 
with  any  jurisdiction  on  the  continent. 

An  hon.  member:  Including  Alberta? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  However,  we  are 
equally  concerned  with  the  other  side  of  the 
income  statement,  our  revenues.  It  has  been 
disappointing  to  see  our  deficit  remain  at 
high  levels  despite  prudent  management  of 
our  spending.  Frankly,  our  growth  in  revenues 
is  not  up  to  expectations. 

A  lagging  economy  has  reduced  Ontario's 
revenue  from  personal  income  tax  and  cor- 
porate income  tax. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Reread  the  first  page. 

[2:151 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Moreover,  estimates  used 
for  the  former  are  based  on  federal  govern- 
ment calculations  and  in  the  past  two  years 
these  have  been  overstated.  Large  reduc- 
tions in  Ontario's  revenue  share  have  resulted. 
Revenue  from  Wintario  has  not  reached 
estimates  due  largely  to  Loto  Canada  being 
continued  aggressively  in  spite  of  assurances 
by  Ottawa  that  it  would  vacate  the  lottery 
field. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  announced 
federal  government  budget  reduction  will  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  transfer  payments 
and  cost  sharing  programs.  This  eflFectively 
shifts    taxation    from    Ottawa    to    Ontario. 

Mr.    Deans:    Just    as   you    have    shifted   it 
from  the  province  to  the  municipalities. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  did  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  we  have  been 
generous. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  1979-80  this  could 
reduce  Ontario's  revenue  by  something  like 
$200  million.  Ontario,  however,  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  basic  objective  of  balancing 
its  cash  requirements.  The  reductions  in 
revenues  have  made  1981  an  unrealistic  date. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  why  he  quit? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  why  he  quit. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let's  change  the  name  on  the 
charter. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Once  the  new  federal 
budget  is  announced  and  the  impact  of  it  is 
assessed,  we  will  be  able  to  predict  with 
more  accuracy  the  realistic  timing  of  this 
balance  of  cash  needs.  Ontario's  spending 
restraints  must  be  coupled  with  initiatives 
designed  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
accelerate  its  own  expansion.  As  a  first  step, 


I  am  announcing  today  two  new  actions  to 
improve   the   investment  climate   in   Ontario. 

The  members  will  remember  that  the  land 
speculation  tax  was  introduced  at  a  time 
when  rampant  speculation  in  land  was  putting 
enormous  pressure  on  land  prices  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  John  White  would  be  turn- 
ing in  his  grave  right  now. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He's  not  dead. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  was  an  extraordinary 
time.  It  called  for  extraordinary  action.  Over- 
night, the  land  speculation  tax  began  to 
bring  order  to  the  market.  But  like  all  extra- 
ordinary measures,  its  time  of  need  has 
passed. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  should  go  and  try  to  buy 
a  house. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  you  really  believe 
that? 

An  hon.  member:  Friend  of  the  speculators. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Moving  right  along  to 
1984. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  much  money  are  you  going 
to  lose  with  Joe  Clark's  mortgage  program? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Just  ignore  the  inter- 
jections and  continue  with  the  statement. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  about  that  mortgage 
interest  reduction? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  very  difiBcult,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Today  the  supply  of  housing  is 
much  more  plentiful,  and  upward  pressure 
on  land  prices  has  been  controlled.  The  laws 
of  the  marketplace  can  function  again. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  prices  are  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  the  law  of  the  jungle 
which  you  are  putting  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend,  you  think  it 
is  the  law  of  the  jungle.  I  believe  it  is  the 
law  that  governs  the  marketplace  and  it 
does  a  very  good  job  compared  to  socialist 
democracy. 

An  hon.  member:  Three  hundred  thousand 
people  unemployed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  I>eans:  I  wouldn't  bet  on  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  thirJc  you  are  both  right. 

Mi.  Warner:  Join  Darcy. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Because  this  govern- 
ment does  not  believe  in  governmental  inter- 
vention as  a  guiding  principle,— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  My  goodness,  you  could 
choke  on  that  one. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  the  problem. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —because  we  have  con- 
fidence that  the  least  regulation  necessary  is 
necessarily  the  best  regulation,— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Better  talk  to  Frank  about 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Are  you  taking  your  doctrine 
from  Gordon  Walker? 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiUer:  —because  many  man- 
hours  of  time  and  efiFort,  reflecting  themselves 
in  increased  legal  fees  and  taxes,  have  been 
needed  to  enforce  this  tax  and  because,  above 
all,  the  need  has  passed,  the  land  speculation 
tax  will  be  rescinded.  My  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck),  will  be 
introducing  a  bill  to  do  so.  The  Land  Trans- 
fer Tax  Act,  as  it  at  present  is  written,  will 
continue  in  place. 

Mr.  Warner:  Handouts  to  the  greedy  cor- 
porates. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  retroactive? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  For  many  years,  the 
pulp  and  paper  industries  have  been  a  main- 
stay of  economic  development  in  Ontario. 
They  have  fought  hard  for  markets  and  have 
overcome  immense  competition  from  areas 
with  faster-growing  forests,  lower  wages,  and 
less  regulatory-minded  governments. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  the  province,  and 
thus  this  government  is  considering  incentives 
to  offset  the  industry's  economic  disadvan- 
tages, to  encourage  its  expansion,  and  to  meet 
Ontario's  strict  but  necessary  environmental 
standards. 

Accordingly,  the  government  is  discussing, 
with  management  and  labour,  practical 
options  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  a  de- 
tailed program  of  assistance  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industries  in  meeting  a  stringent  pro- 
gram of  environmental  standards,  while  pro- 
viding clear  incentives  for  modernization  and 
growth. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  How  about  the  mining  in- 
dustry now? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  coming  alomg  very 
nicely  with  our  help. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  you  doing?  You 
promised  us  six  months  ago,  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  During  my  first  visit  to 
Europe,  my  eyes  were  opened  by  a  number 
of  opinions  about  Ontario,  opinions  that  are 
valuable  not  simply  because  of  the  expertise 
of  the  persons  giving  that  opinion,  but  be- 
cause in  the  hurly-biurly  of  our  work  in  this 
House  we  often  overlook  these  broader  judge- 
ments. 

I  discovered  that  Ontario  has  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  reputation  in  financial  circles. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  was  in  the  Premier's 
mind. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Listen,  when  the  Swiss 
ofiFer  you  90-day  money  at  zero  per  cent  and 
beg  you  to  take  it,  you  know  that  you're 
not  a  bad  credit  risk. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  come  Eddie  doesn't 
know  about  it? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  say  that  all  francs 
are  worth  more  than  their  current  value. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  pay  them  back  in  Swiss 
francs;  that's  what  you  do. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  don't  know  what  that 
means. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  will  see  devaluation 
if  not  deflation. 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiUer:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Which  ones  are  you  buy- 
ing? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  discovered  that  Ontario 
has  an  extraordinarily  high  reputation  in  these 
financial  circles.  This  reputation  has  been 
measurably  enhanced  by  the  success  of  our 
fiscal  management  program  and  our  commit- 
ment to  its  continuation.  1  can  assure  the 
House  that  I  will  spare  no  efiFort  to  ensure 
that  our  habit  of  prudent  spending  will  re- 
main in  good  hands.  That  means  we  stay 
here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  and  R.  B.  Bennett. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  However,  to  meet  our 
economic  targets,  we  need  now,  mwe  than 
ever,  close  co-operation  between  the  prov- 
inces and  Ottawa  in  developing  economic 
policies  that  everyone  can  not  only  live  with 
but  benefit  from. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  are  on  the  same  wave- 
length. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  need  to  selectively 
stimulate  the  economy  to  create  more  jobs. 
The  meetings  of  ministers  of  economics  and 
of  first  ministers  during  November  will  un- 
doubtedly focus  on  this  objective.  We  will 
strive  to  reach  the  economic  targets  set  by 
the  first  ministers'  conference.  However,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  achieve  them  in  an 
orderly  rational  way  without  submitting  our- 
selves to  inflationary  booms  followed  by  eco- 
nomic busts. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  Frank  Drea's  de- 
partment. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  keeping  abreast 
of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  superficial  and  shallow. 
There's  not  a  thing  in  there. 

Hon.  F.  S.  MOler:  That's  one  I'm  going  to 
cover  up.  Above  all  else,  what  this  country 
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and  its  most  productive  province  require  is 
stability  in  our  planning,  fairness  in  our 
policies,  effectiveness  in  our  actions  and  eco- 
nomic policy  co-operation  between  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments.  Only  then 
will  the  country  as  a  whole  begin  to  restore 
its  finances  in  a  way  that  this  government 
has  shown  to  be  the  means  of  defeating  both 
inflation  and  unemployment. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  understand  why  you  are 
having  difficulty.  Most  people  would  choke 
on  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  will  regret  that  appoint- 
ment. 

MIND  DEVELOPMENT  GROUPS 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  recent  months 
there  have  been  extensive  reports  about  what 
are  called  mind  development  techniques  pro- 
moted by  a  variety  of  organizations.  The 
organizations  range  from  quasi-religious  sects 
to  new  psychological  therapies  to  schools  of 
instruction. 

Mr.  Deans:  To  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Many  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  genuinely  concerned  with 
mental  health  or  spiritual  growth.  However, 
there  are  an  increasing  number  of  allegations 
and  some  evidence  that  the  activities  of  at 
least  some  of  these  organizations  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  physical  and  psychological 
damage  to  some  persons,  particularly  young 
people. 

The  government  has  received  concerns  in 
relation  to  the  following  areas:  the  effects  of 
mind  development  practices  on  the  mental 
and  physical  health  of  group  members,  the 
recruitment  methods  used  by  mind  develop- 
ment groups  together  with  the  business  prac- 
tices engaged  in  by  them,  and  the  practice  of 
deprogramming  which  is  reported  often  to 
involve  physical  violence.  These  concerns 
have  been  voiced  by  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  well  as 
by  many  other  citizens  of  Ontario. 

At  the  same  time,  very  strong  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  us  that  little  in  the 
activities  of  mind  development  groups  is  in 
itself  necessarily  damaging  or  harmful.  Many 
group  members  testify  sincerely  to  the  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  membership. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  is 
seldom  any  accurate  way  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  particular  group  member 
who  appears  to  have  been  psychologically 
damaged  was  not  already  vulnerable  to 
mental  disorder  which  could  have  been 
precipitated  in  any  number  of  ways. 


Lastly,  it  has  been  argued  that  any  govern- 
ment action  or  concern  in  this  area  constitutes 
or  may  constitute  an  infringement  on  the 
civil  hberties  of  individuals  and  groups  to 
pursue  whatever  beliefs  they  choose. 

In  a  highly  charged  atmosphere  of  accusa- 
tion and  counter-accusation,  few  facts  are 
really  clear.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of 
questions  involved,  the  government  wishes 
to  have  an  independent  assessment  of  the  in- 
formation at  present  available.  Therefore, 
after  discussion  with  my  cabinet  colleagues,  I 
have  asked  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hill,  the  dis- 
tinguished former  director  and  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission, 
to  conduct  a  study  into  this  subject. 

Dr.  Hill  will  carry  out  a  thorough  and 
independent  review  of  all  available  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  this  matter.  I  want  to 
stress  that  this  is  not  an  inquisition.  The 
government  of  Ontario  continues  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  all  issues  involving  civil  liberties 
and  freedom  of  thought  and  belief. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  all  available 
information.  Dr.  Hill  will  recommend  whether 
it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  establish 
a  further  public  inquiry  in  this  area— for 
example,  under  the  Public  Inquiries  Act— or 
to  take  any  further  action. 

I  would  invite  individuals  and  groups  with 
involvement  or  concerns  in  this  area  to 
share  their  information  and  views  with  Dr. 
Hill  in  the  public  interest. 

PYRAMID  SALES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  today  we  issued  a  proposal  to 
withdraw  the  certificate  of  acceptance  held 
by  Bestline  Products  of  Canada,  the  only 
pyramid  selling  scheme  registered  under  On- 
tario's Pyramidic  Sales  Act.  The  proposal  is 
subject  to  appeal  by  the  company. 

In  addition,  we  have  issued  an  order 
immediately  compelling  Bestline  to  cease 
using  its  prospectus  which  we  allege  contains 
false,  misleading  and  deceptive  statements. 

The  proposal  and  order  follow  an  in- 
depth  examination  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions which  revealed  a  number  of  dis- 
crepancies. The  most  critical  of  these  is 
the  allegation  that  in  excess  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  money  paid  by  new  investors  went 
to  participants  in  the  scheme.  The  act  stipu- 
lates that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  any 
new  investment  may  be  devoted  to  finders' 
fees  or  other  benefits  to  participants.  We  are 
also  alleging  that  the  Bestline  prospectus 
grossly  exaggerates  the  potential  earnings  of 
participants. 
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We  are  quite  confident  that  this  action  on 
our  part  will  not  materially  injure  unwitting 
investors  in  what  may  prove  to  be  an  un- 
ethical scheme  on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 
Bestline  currently  has  approximately  $1.8 
million  in  escrow  and  the  act  stipulates  that 
investors  are  entitled  to  rescission  within  six 
months  of  joining  a  pyramidic  scheme.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  participants 
from  continuing  to  retail  products  which  they 
have  purchased  and  for  which  they  have 
paid. 

The  Pyramidic  Sales  Act  was  reluctantly 
brought  in  by  this  government  in  1972,  not 
because  we  wished  to  legitimize  the  concept 
but  to  give  some  measure  of  control  in  an 
area  which  is  wide  open  to  potential  abuses. 
In  1976,  the  federal  Combines  Investigation 
Act  outlawed  pyramidic  selling,  except  in 
those  provinces  where  it  was  specifically  per- 
mitted by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
province.   This,   of  course,   includes   Ontario. 

I  want  to  assure  the  honourable  members 
that  we  will  not  be  registering  any  new 
schemes  under  the  act  and  if  our  charges 
against  Bestline  are  upheld,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  see 
that  they  are,  then  I  am  going  to  discuss 
repealing  our  legislation  with  our  cabinet 
colleagues.  Quite  frankly,  I  would  be  happy 
to  let  the  federal  ban  on  this  type  of  pro- 
motion apply  in  this  province. 

AUTO  TRANSMISSION  CHARGES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Since  May  of  this  year, 
66  charges  have  been  laid  against  transmission 
shops  in  Ontario.  Today  I  wish  to  announce 
the  first  conviction  arising  from  those  charges. 

Edward  Ceranowicz,  who  runs  a  Mister 
Transmission  shop  in  Oshawa,  has  been  fined 
$300  or  60  days.  His  company  was  fined 
$2,000. 

Eleven  other  transmission  shop  operators 
in  Toronto,  Oakville,  London,  Guelph  and 
St.  Catharines  were  charged  under  our 
Business  Practices  Act  with  using  undue 
pressure  and  misleading  statements  to  in- 
duce consumers  into  having  major  repairs 
made  to  their  automobile  transmissions. 

AAMCO,  Cottman  Transmission  and  Mister 
Transmission  oUdets  were  involved.  The 
other  65  charges  are  still  before  the  courts. 
[2:30] 

NEWSPAPER  COLUMN 

Mr.  Hennessy:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Regarding  the  statement  in 
this  morning's  Sun  by  Claire  Hoy,  difference 
of  opinion  is   accepted  by  anybody;  but,  if 


the  members  here  disagree,  we  don't  go 
calling  each  other  jerks.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  don't  go  for  the  remarks  by 
Mr.  Hoy  in  his  newspaper  this  morning, 
calling  all  members  of  this  Legislature  jerks. 
If  Mr.  Hoy  will  do  me  the  favour  of  call- 
ing me  that  personally  in  front  of  my  face 
outside  of  this  House,  I'll  punch  him  right 
in  the  mouth, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  get  him,  Mickey. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  guy  is  going  to  sell 
tickets. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  be  the  matchmaker. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  have  to  realize,  Mr. 
Hoy,  that  the  pen  sometimes  is  mightier 
than  the  sword  but  sometimes  five  knuckles 
are  a  little  stronger. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   I'll  hold  the  bets. 

Mr.  Deans:  I've  got  $100  on  Hennessy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  gladly  yield  my  place 
to  the  member  for  Fort  William  if  he  wishes 
to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  term  "Cookie  Monster"?  You 
never  said. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Treasurer  pertaining 
to  the  statement  that  he  has  just  made.  It 
is  apparent  that  he  has  now  given  up  the 
aim  of  his  government  to  balance  the  bud- 
get of  this  province  even  by  the  year  1981, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  this:  Given  the 
fact  that  the  interest  on  our  debt  in  this 
province— and  the  Treasurer  might  just  ad- 
vise his  colleague  the  Premier  about  this— 
already  is  $3.3  million  a  day,  and  given  the 
fact  that  future  generations  are  going  to  be 
burdened  with  the  debts  of  our  living  a 
little  higher  than  perhaps  we  have  earned 
the  right  to  nowadays,  how  does  the  Treas- 
urer justify  continuing  taking  this  province 
into  debt  at  the  rate  that  it's  presently  go- 
ing? And,  if  he  does  continue  that,  how 
does  he  expect  to  repay  the  debt  which 
we  now  owe  to  pension  funds,  including  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  fund,  which  debts 
come  due  in  the  early  1980s?  At  the  present 
level  of  continuing  our  debt,  how  is  the 
Treasurer  jwssibly  going  to  be  able  to  start 
to  repay  those  debts  and  still  balance  his 
budget,  given  the  pattern  he  has  established? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
if  we  all  look  at  the  way  we  run  our  own 
personal  income  in  life,  we  all  take  on  debt 
to  cover  capital  assets.  Most  people  have  a 
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mortgage  on  their  home.  The  question  isn't, 
do  you  have  a  mortgage?  The  question  is, 
is  your  abihty  to  pay  the  mortgage  there  or 
not? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Only  three  per  cent  of  the 
budget  is  for  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Ontario  Conserva- 
tive government,  for  every  dollar  it  takes 
in  this  year,  will  spend  approximately  $1.10 
to  $1.11.  Therefore,  it  will  have  a  require- 
ment of  about  11  cents  for  every  dollar.  The 
federal  Liberal  government  will  take  about— 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  know  you'd  like  to 
separate. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  what 
secret  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  as 
a  Liberal  that  Pierre  Trudeau  doesn't  have, 
but  the  Liberals  are  the  Liberals.  Let's  keep 
that  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  How  about  Joe  Clark  and 
his  mortgages?  How  does  that  cut  into  your 
revenue?  Is  that  a  great  idea? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Liberal  federal 
government  is  spending  $1.35  for  every 
dollar  it  takes  in;  it's  creating  debt  at  three 
times  the  rate.  But  let  me  get  back  to  a 
fundamental. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  doesn't  wash  any  more, 

Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  hurts,  it  hurts.  That's 

what  wakes  them  all  up. 

Mr.    Kerrio:     Does    that    make    you    feel 

better,     that    they're     spending    more     than 

you  are? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:   The  key  thing  is  this, 

my  friend- 
Interjections. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Do  you  want  to  listen? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Do  you  want  an  answer  to 
the  question  or  don't  you? 
Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  All  right- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  can  answer  the  question 
in  any  way  he  sees  fit. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  comparing  yard- 
sticks. 

Interjection. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  Liberals'  friends 
in  Ottawa  treat  lots  of  things  as  cash  in- 
come that  we  don't.  Let's  start  going 
through  the  accounting  procedures.  My 
friend  knows  those  systems.  We  take  the 
most  fiscally  conservative  possible  approach 
we  can  to  the  income  from  pensions.  We  do 


not  treat  it  as  income.  We  treat  it  as  a 
responsibility  to  pay  back.  When  that  money 
comes  in,  it  is  replaced  by  bonds  upon 
which  we  pay  interest  and  pay  it  into  an 
account  to  cover  that  future  debt.  But,  more 
important,  there  are  future  generations  go- 
ing to  be  paying  some  share  of  the  taxes 
of  Ontario  but  they're  going  to  profit  in 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  capital  works  this  province  is  creating  to- 
day. In  the  past  five  years  we  have  created 
$6.8  billion  worth  of  capital  assets  and  only 
had  to  borrow  $5.4  billion  against  them. 
Those  assets  are  going  to  carry  on  for  many 
years  and  to  some  degree  capital  assets 
Costs  should  be  shared  by  future  generations. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  recognizing  that 
pension  fund  surpluses  will  quite  properly 
start  to  decline  because  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan  has  never  been  properly  funded  by  the 
federal  government  in  its  design— 3.6  per  cent 
set  aside;  eight  to  10  per  cent  is  reaUy 
needed.  I  think  you'd  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Same  as  your  teachers'  fund. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Eight  to  10  per  cent  is 
really  needed.  Because  of  that  we  recognize- 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  went  and  borrowed  all 
that  money,  and  it's  the  province's  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  What  have  you  done? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  Just  ignore  the 
interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  are  doing  quite  a 
bit  on  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You're  the  chief  culprit. 
You're  glad  to  spend  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  teU  you  that  this 
culprit  will  not  carry  on  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  and  you  people  for 
years  urged  us  to  spend  even  more. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  kept  spending  until 
there's  no  more  money  left.  Easy  money  has 
corrupted  the  government. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Easy  money  has  cor- 
rupted our  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Back  over  the  years 
there's  not  a  ministry  you  didn't  say  to  spend 
more  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  remember  this. 

However,  the  fact  remains  I  am  committed, 
as  I  said  today,  to  keep  on  reducing  the  cash 
requirements  of  this  province.  Once  I  have 
heard  what  Mr.  Chretien's  budget  will  be  in 
mid-November— because  that  budget  drama- 
tically affects  my  revenue— I  think  you'd  ad- 
mit that— and  because  I  don't  know  what  he's 
going  to  do  in  terms  of  job  creation  packages 
—I  have  not  talked  about  either  matter  with 
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him— I  will  then  set  a  course  of  action  for  this 
province  which  wiU  continue  to  diminish  our 
cash  requirements  over  a  i)eriod  of  time. 
They  will  come  to  a  zero  ix)int  in  the  futiu^e. 
Whether  that's  1982,  1983,  1984  or  1985,  I 
have  to  attend  to  Mr.  Chretien's  budget  to 
decide,  because  following  that  I  have  to  make 
certain  decisions  about  Ontario's  spending 
and  taxes  that  will  be  complementary  to  the 
federal  government  changes,  not  working 
against  them. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary  question  with 
regard  to  the  Treasurer's  statement:  Can  he 
explain  what  happened  to  the  $60  million  he 
told  the  press  he  will  be  cutting  from  his 
expenses  because  of  shortfalls  in  revenues? 
The  statement  he  has  given  us  indicates  a 
budgetary  reduction  of  only  $31  million.  That 
compares  with  a  first-quarter  statement  of  a 
$40  million  decrease.  In  a  sense  the  position's 
even  worse.  If  the  $60  million  were  cut  that 
would  be  about  $100  million.  Is  that  not  indi- 
cated here?  If  this  statement  is  incomplete, 
can  the  Treasurer  explain  where  is  the  com- 
plete Ontario  finances  second  quarter  as  of 
September  30?  That  statement  should  have 
been  presented  to  us,  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  practice  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
some  weeks  ago  and  we  were  promised  it  by 
today,  but  we  still  do  not  have  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  told  it 
will  be  printed  by  Monday.  It  was  not  de- 
layed because  of  this.  In  fact,  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be  out  before  I  made  this  statement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Before  the  by-election  in 
Chatham. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There's  been  no  require- 
ment by  me  to  restrain  it.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  statements  in  here  are  lifted  from  it  be- 
cause we  needed  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Stuart,  that's  not  so. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  happened  to  the  other 
$60  million?  You  didn't  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  minister  is  sx)eaking  to  the 
effect  that  he  does  not  think  he  can  balance 
the  budget  by  1981,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he's  had  three  successive  budget  deficits 
of  $1.5  to  $2  billion  per  year,  is  he  telling  us 
that  we're  looking  at  another  $1.5  billion  defi- 
cit in  our  fiscal  year  now? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  latest  figures  I  saw, 
and  I  think  they're  still  accurate,  were  $1,482 
billion  as  the  cash  needs  for  the  province  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Where  is  the  $60  miUion? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  $60  million  accrued 
from  actions  taken  at  my  request  by  Manage- 


ment Board  of  Cabinet  to  keep  the  cash  re- 
quirements of  the  province  constant  at  $1,482 
billion.  I  think  those  were  the  figures  the 
former  Treasurer  suggested  following  the 
refusal  of  this  House  to  accept  the  initial 
OHIP  changes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  they  are  not  here— they 
are  not  here. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary  to  the  Treas- 
urer: Is  he  prepared  to  give  us  detailed  state- 
ments of  where  that  money  is  being  cut  and 
what  his  projected  net  cash  requirements  are? 
They  are  not  in  the  figures  he  gave  us  today 
and  in  fact  what  he  projects  they  will  be 
over  the  next  two  or  three  or  eight  or  10  or 
15  years,  until  he  balances  the  budget.  Would 
the  minister  share  those  targets  with  us  as 
the  previous  Treasurer  did,  even  though  he 
was  sadly  out  on  almost  every  number  he 
gave  us? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
last  one,  if  the  member  looks  at  the  ccmh- 
pendium  we  attached  to  his  leader's  oopy  of 
the  statement  he  will  see  that  the  shortfall  in 
revenues  across  the  past  three  years  was  $300 
million  in  1976-77,  $884  million  in  1977-78, 
and  $503  million  estimated  in  this  current 
year.  That  is  a  shortfall  below  the  figures 
originally  given  to  us. 

Those  were  explained  as  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  factors,  but  last  year  alone, 
$528  million  of  it  was  related  to  personal 
income  tax;  the  actual  figures  turned  out  to 
be  lower  than  those  originally  estimated,  and 
all  our  estimates  in  that  field,  as  the  honour- 
able member  knows,  are  prepared  by  the 
feds.  We  are  not  criticizing;  we  are  simply 
saying  that  they  did  their  best.  They  didn't 
turn  out  well  because  income  taxes  and  in- 
comes weren't  as  buoyant  as  they  expected 
them  to  be.  However,  a  number  of  our 
commitments  are  based  on  those. 

The  interesting  thing  is  this:  that  while  we 
had  to  absorb  the  cut  in  income,  quite 
prop>erly,  we  lived  up  to  our  expectations  and 
our  promises,  our  projections,  to  the  munic- 
ipalities—just the  opposite  of  what  my  friend 
from  Hamilton- Wen tworth  says.  We  kept  up 
our  Edmonton  commitment  at  the  levels  we 
projected,  on  the  basis  of  estimated  income. 
Currently  they  tell  me  it  is  almost  $700 
million  of  overpayment  in  that  one  account. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  what  you  had  pre- 
viously promised. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  is  blaming  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  for  the  shortfalls 
in  revenue  projections  because  he  adopted 
their  numbers  wholesale.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that    his    chief    fiscal    policy    adviser,     Mr. 
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Dunican  Allan,  has  said,  number  one,  that  the 
federal  government  has  been  all  screwed  up 
in  its  projections  for  the  last  several  years- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Did  he  say  that? 
Mr.  Peterson:  —and  that  the  provincial 
government  does  its  independent  forecasting? 
Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer  use  the  figures 
he  feels  are  the  most  realistic  and  not  do  what 
his  predecessor  did,  in  fact  present  figures 
to  this  House  that  he  did  not  honestly  believe 
were  accurate? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  learning  a  great  deal 
about  economics. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  doesn't  show,  Frank,  it 
doesn't  show. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  you  use  matchsticks  like 
Lord  Hume? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  in  fact  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  maybe  for  very  good 
reasons,  to  predict  a  healthier  growth  in  the 
economy  than  they  felt  or  were  told  would 
occur,  and  therefore  to  assume  that  as  a  re- 
sult income  taxes  would  be  higher  than  they 
turned  out  to  be,  that  is  their  business,  but 
it  had  a  func^mental  efiFect  on  us.  I  have 
suggested  to  my  staff- 
Mr.  Peterson:  But  they  were  wrong,  and 
you  knew  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  we 
knew  they  were  wrong,  any  more  than  I 
know  that  future  predictions  are  wrong.  I 
get  probably  seven  or  eight  forecasts  per 
week  on  the  economic  future,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  me  how  much  those  forecasts  vary 
from  source  to  source.  One  is  out  today.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  Conference  Board  is 
out  with  a  report  at  noon  hour  today,  which 
is  more  optimistic  for  next  year  than  last 
month's  was.  I'll  turn  around  and  receive  one 
from  another  economic  group  which  will  say, 
"This  month  we  are  more  pessimistic  than 
we  were  last  month." 

Mr.  Peterson:  Then  you  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  picking  the  wrong  one. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  answer  is 
that  in  the  past,  provinces  across  Canada,  I 
am  told,  have  seen  fit  to  accept  the  federal 
government's  estimates  of  income  taxes  in 
which  tihey  share,  because  they  do  the  overall 
forecasts  for  us  and  in  efiFect  give  us  a 
targeted  figure  for  income  from  them. 

I  watched  my  predecessor  be  burned,  and 
I  have  asked  that  question:  Are  we  forced  by 
requirement  to  stick  with  them?  In  fact,  if 
we  don't  believe  them,  I'm  going  to  start 
making  mental  corrections  even  if  the  paper 
corrections  aren't  there. 


TOPLESS  WAITRESSES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations: 
Given  that  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  general, 
if  not  unanimous,  approval  in  this  House  to 
put  an  end  to  the  exploitation  of  women  em- 
ployed as  so-called  topless  waitresses,  will 
the  minister  be  introducing  legislation  to  give 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  authority 
to  do  this,  instead  of  proceeding  by  way  of 
the  method  which  he  mentioned  to  the  press 
after  this  House  sat  yesterday,  which  strikes 
me  as  being  a  method  of  intimidation  and 
coercion— to  my  mind,  a  gross  misuse  of  the 
law? 

If  the  minister  has  a  purpose  to  achieve, 
why  doesn't  he  get  the  legislation  he  needs  to 
achieve  it  properly? 
[2:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  think  it's  a  gross 
misuse  of  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
using  a  section  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Act 
that,  incidentally  has  been  used  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  that  is,  section  10(1).  I'm 
advised  of  that  by  the  board. 

Secondly,  I  assure  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position that  if  that  procedure  does  not  bring 
about  the  desired  effect,  it  won't  be  legisla- 
tion. I  don't  need  legislation. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  won't  get  the  support. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  We  could  obviously  just 
draft  a  regulation  because  there  is  general 
legislative  authority. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  At  that  time,  rather  than 
doing  it  that  way,  in  conjunction  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Attorney  General, 
we  will  be  bringing  something  before  tlie 
House. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  the  Attorney  General  can 
recover  from  his  shock,  he  might  listen  to 
the  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter, by  way  of  sui)plementary,  whether  he 
understands  that  in  10(1)  it  says  that  the 
board  may  at  any  time  review  a  licence,  and 
so  on,  to  attach  further  conditions  as  it  con- 
siders proper  to  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  Since  no  purx)oses  are  listed  for 
this  act  and  judicial  decisions  already  exist 
indicating  that  morality  is  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  that  act,  would  the  minisiter 
desist  from  having  a  liquor  board  chairman 
call  people  in  for  some  form  of  intimidation 
or  coercion  and  ask  the  Attorney  General 
for  an  opinion  about— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Whose  job  it  is. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —the  legal  position  the 
minister  has  taken?  Has  the  minister  asked 
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for  such  an  opinion  and,  if  he  has,  will  he 
please  table  it? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Or  better  still,  has  he 
ever  asked  for  an  opinion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  have.  First  of  all, 
there  are  purposes  of  this  act,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  as  mentioned  in  that  section.  The 
purposes  of  that  act  do  not  include  morality. 
The  question  involved  with  the  board  is  not 
a  question  of  morality.  It  is  a  question  of— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Catching  cold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —dress  standards  involv- 
ing the  service  of  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  were  con- 
versant with  debates  in  this  House,  he  would 
realize  that  some  time  ago  the  courts  decided 
that  the  liquor  licence  board  did  not  have 
any  authority  over  morality. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  MacLean  and  Mac- 
Lean  decision.  However,  that  did  not  in- 
volve the  standards  of  service;  that  involved 
entertainment.  It  is  our  position  that  this 
section  allows  us  to  get  a  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Did  the  Attorney  General 
give  the  minister  an  opinion?  Cam  we  have 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do  not  have  an  opinion 
from  my  own  legal  services.  I  discussed  this 
matter  at  some  length  with  the  chairman  of 
tlie  liquor  licence  board  yesterday.  The  chair- 
man of  the  liquor  licence  board  indeed  sug- 
gested— 

Mr.  Roy:  Before  you  made  your  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —the  present  route  that  he 
is  going.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  only  concerns 
dining  lounges.  He  said  he  would  report 
back  to  me  at  the  soonest  reasonable  time. 
When  he  does  I  will  then  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  report  to  the 
House.  I  want  to  remind  members  that  I  do 
not  need  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  drunk  with  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  can  be  a  regula- 
tion in  there  brought  in  very  specifically.  The 
reason  I  choose  not  to  do  that— and  I  say 
this  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition— is  that 
it  would  be  a  rather  arbitrary  act  without 
the  consultation  of  the  Legislature  to  bring 
in  that  specific  regulation. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  cannot  have  arbitrary 
acts. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  When  the  chairman  of 
the  liquor  licence  board  reports  back  to  me. 


I  will  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  and  I  have 
had  discussions  on  the  entire  matter  of  nude 
service— not  nude  entertainment.  At  that  time, 
I  will  report  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Since  this  is  a  matter  of 
human  dignity,  I  would  like  the  minister  to 
say  whether  he's  had  any  consultations  with 
the  Minister  of  Labour  about  bringing  in 
amendments  to  the  Employment  Standards 
Act  of  Ontario  in  order  to  make  the  ix)sition 
absolutely  clear  in  law,  and  not  just  by  some 
form  of  indirect  and  voluntary  compliance, 
that  no  woman  should  be  forced  to  strip  in 
order  to  have  a  job  as  a  waitress  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  quite 
honest,  I  haven't  discussed  it  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  but  I  would  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  that  was  exactly 
what  I  was  attempting  to  do  within  the 
authority  that  I  still  think  I  have. 

Certainly  if  the  forecasts  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  are  true,  I  think  we  have  to 
move  on  a  great  many  fronts.  One  of  them 
may  be  under  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  one  may  be  under  some  other  statute. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Treasurer,  and  I  have  to  express 
regret  that  neither  the  Treasurer  nor  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  concentrated  on 
what  to  us  is  the  number  one  economic 
problem  in  the  province  right  now,  which  is 
the  continuing  very  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  province. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  317,000  people 
out  of  work  in  the  province,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  unemployed  has 
risen  by  21,000  over  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  17,000  job  vacancies  in  the  province, 
can  the  minister  say  sx)ecifically  what  was 
omitted  from  his  statement,  what  selective 
measures  to  stimulate  the  economy  to  create 
more  jobs  does  the  minister  or  the  government 
have  in  mind,  and  when  wiU  those  measures 
be  introduced? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  former  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  did,  without  question, 
slow  down  the  progress  we  were  making 
on  that  matter.  Progress  is  being  made,  I 
should  say. 

Secondly,  it  would  be,  I  think,  a  bit  pre- 
sumptuous of  Ontario  to  come  forward  with 
a  job  package  in  advance  of  the  federal 
government. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  nonsense. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Didn't  Bill  Davis  do  that  at 
a  conference  once? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Just  a  second.  They 
have  stated  clearly  that  they  are  going  to 
be  announcing  some  measures  in  mid- 
November.  I  am  not  privy  to  those. 

Mr.  Deans:  Tell  us  what  they  are. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  whether 
I  will  learn  about  them  at  the  economic 
ministers'  conference  on  November  2  in 
Ottawa.  I  hope  I  will,  because  I  hope  the 
kind  of  dialogue  that  should  go  on  between 
the  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
will  take  place  there,  because  we  want  to 
tailor  the  programs  we  are  going  to  develop 
into  theirs;  I  think  that  stands  to  reason. 

We  have  very  good  ideas  of  what  we 
would  like  to  do.  I  have  shared  some  of  these 
thoughts  with  Mr.  Chretien.  I  have  not  yet 
received  his  response. 

Mr.  Deans:  Tell  us  about  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  will  be  talking  to  him 
about  them  I  hope,  and  I  can  assure  the 
members  that  we  will  take  appropriate  action 
once  we  know  what  areas  remain  for  us  to 
respond  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  minister's  outright  rejection 
of  governmental  intervention  in  the  economy 
in  his  statement  of  philosophy,  his  credo, 
can  he  explain  what  measures  he  may  have 
in  mind  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  give  us  some  more  elucidation  than  we 
have  had  right  now?  How  can  he  not  in- 
tervene and  yet  stimulate?  How  can  he  play 
both  sides  against  the  middle?  Does  the 
minister  simply  intend  to  wait  and  allow 
Ottawa  to  carry  all  of  the  burden  of  getting 
the  economy  of  the  province  moving  again? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
one  of  the  dijfferences  between  the  member's 
party  and  mine  is  the  dependence  we  have 
upon  what  government  can  and  can't  do 
through  economic  stimulus.  I  would  think 
even  the  most  elementary  student  of  science 
learned  that  the  scientific  method  was  to 
put  forward  a  theory  and  observe  the  ex- 
periment and  make  some  conclusions,  but  if 
there  are  any  conclusions  that  have  withstood 
many  tests,  it  is  that  goverments,  through 
sheer  dumping  of  money  into  the  economy, 
do  not  create  wealth. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  nonsense.  That's 
absolute  nonsense. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  is  not  nonsense. 
As  long  as  the  member's  party  believes  it 
we  will  have  the  kind  of  difference  that  exists 
between  West  and  East  Germany. 


Mr,  Warner:  Take  a  look  at  Saskatchewan, 
Frank. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh  don't  talk  about 

Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Saskatchewan  is  very 
lucky  at  the  present  time  to  have  a  lot  of 
resources  it  is  sitting  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Better  learn  to  shout  at  them, 
Frank.  They  don't  listen  unless  you  shout. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend,  they  don't 
listen  no  matter  what  you  do. 

What  we  would  aim  at  is  a  stimulation 
of  private  sector,  investment-creating  jobs. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  do  you  do  it?  Tell  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  have  lots  of  ideas 
on  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Tell  us  one. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  will  get  them. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
be  trapped  into  that.  I  am  waiting  to  see  what 
the  federal  government  is  going  to  do  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  coimter  what  they 
are  doing.  Right  now  if  Mr,  Chretien  came 
forward  I  would  be  ready  to  respond.  We 
have  done  that  much  work. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  tell  us  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  This  is  Ontario,  this  is  the 
Legislature.  Tell  us  what  you  are  going  to 
propose. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for 
London  Centre  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Given  the  Treasurer's 
theory  of  stimulating  private  enterprise,  does 
he  have  any  plan  to  liberate  the  several 
captive  pension  plan  funds  from  which  the 
government  has  been  borrowing  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  course  of  a  number  of  years? 
Does  he  have  any  thought  of  accelerating 
that  program  to  liberate  those  funds  to  in- 
vest in  private  enterprise,  rather  than  con- 
suming annually  on  current  consumption 
and  not  producing  any  productive  capital  in 
this  province? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  the  members  of  the 
other  two  parties,  and  my  own  too  perhaps, 
would  co-operate  with  us  when  we  take 
measures  to  curb  spending  rather  than  simply 
say,  "Curb  it,  but  please  spend  it  in  my 
riding"— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  answer  the  question. 
Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  intend,  when  I  come 
forward  with  my  economic  forecast,  to  tell 
the  members  at  what  point  in  time  we  have 
zero  cash  requirements.  Having  zero  cash 
requirements     will     free     up     the     surplus 
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moneys  of  OMERS,  PSSF  and  TSF  and  so 
on.  Those  are  the  key  moneys  to  which  the 
member  is  referring. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  to  start  paying  it 
back, 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  At  least  we've  funded 
ours. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer 
could  tell  us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
stated  quite  explicitly  that  the  depreciated 
Canadian  dollar  will  increase  export  sales, 
if  he  is  aware  just  how  short-lived  that  kind 
of  advantage  is  going  to  be?  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  lot  of  our  goods,  component 
parts  and  materials  are  imported,  which, 
will  raise  prices  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  the  increased  interest  rate  will 
have  the  same  effect,  would  the  Treasurer 
mind  telling  us  precisely  how  concerned  he 
is  about  the  decline  in  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  province? 
Indeed,  could  the  Treasurer  tell  us  if  he  is 
aware  just  how  serious  the  deficit  on  manu- 
factured goods  is  this  year,  because  it's  up 
substantially  over  last  year,  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  going  to  leave  the  problem 
to  the  federal  government  which  has  proved 
its  incompetence  already? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Every  so  often  we 
agree,  and  on  the  last  note  we  probably 
do  agree. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  are  you  waiting  for  them 
to  prove  it  again? 

Hon.  F.  S.  MUIer:  Because,  my  friend, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not  we  believe  in  a 
strong  federal  government.  Whether  it's 
strong  or  not,  it  is  this  province's  duty  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  certainly  been 
helping  all  you  can. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  like  to  hide  behind  your 
incompetence. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  minister  answer 
the  question  please? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  lost  track  of 
the  question.  I  think  perhaps  the  member 
had  better  restate  the  key  part. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  didn't 
even  understand  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
you  could  direct  the  Treasurer  to  answer  a 
serious  question  in  something  other  than  a 
frivolous  way.  He  has  approached  the  whole 
debate  this  afternoon  about  the  problems 
of  the  economy  in  a  frivolous  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  not  a  debate. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
answer  a  question  when  he's  asked  it? 


Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It's  about  the  de- 
cline in  jobs. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  decline  in  jobs  in 
the  manufacturing  industry.  I  had  lost  track 
of  the  question  because  of  the  interjections. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You've  lost  track  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Cerma:  You're  a  clod. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  member  has  stated 
there  is  a  decline  in  the  maanufacturing 
sector,  yet  in  the  last  year,  a  good  part  of 
the  growth  in  jobs  I  talked  about  has  been 
in  manufacturing.  The  decline  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  is  an  interesting  phenomenon. 
I  think  the  member  is  quite  right  when  he 
says  it  is  not  to  be  counted  on  in  its  present 
degree  for  a  long  time.  No  one  is  sure  of  the 
true  value,  but  most  people  are  satisfied  that 
currently  it  is  unders'alued. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Don't  worry.  It's  just  a  rate 
of  exchange. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  You  should  send  him  to 
university. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Perhaps  it's  under- 
valued in  the  range  of  four  or  five  cents. 
It  would  seem  to  be  worth  between  88  and 
90  cents  according  to  the  advisers  who 
look  at  our  money  from  abroad.  Internally, 
we  suflFer  from  the  same  inability  to  distin- 
guish some  of  the  problems  as  external  ob- 
servers do. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  Chicago  speculators 
understand  it  well. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  However,  a  10-  to  12- 
cent  difference  in  the  Canadian  dollar  makes 
a  very  material  difference  in  our  ability  to 
compete  abroad.  It's  true  that  a  number  of 
components  for  Canadian  products  are  im- 
ported. They  are  imported  as  long  as  either 
the  technology  doesn't  exist  here  or  the 
prices  are  cheaper  on  those  components. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  No,  it's  because  of  foreign 
ownership. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  drop  in  the  dollar 
cuts  the  latter.  It  makes  them  more  expen- 
sive and  gives  an  incentive  for  import  re- 
placement in  the  Canadian  scene. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Yes,  but  as  long  as  you  have 
a  branch-plant  economy  that's  impossible. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can  only  say  to  our 
Canadian  manufacturers,  if  we  need  to  recog- 
nize anything,  it  is  that  right  now  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
replace  imports  and  stimulate  exports  because 
they  can  oount  on  a  reasonably  low  Canadian 
dollar  vis-i-vis  the  American  for  some  long 
time  to  come. 

[3:00] 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  A  final  question:  Can  the 
Treasurer  tell  the  House  how  many  more  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  Ontario  as  a  result  of  the  most 
recent  round  of  budget  cutting  he  has  under- 
taken—at an  expense  of  either  $60  million  or 
$73  million,  depending  on  how  you  are  count- 
ing? How  many  more  jobs  will  be  lost  as  a 
consequence? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  can't  estimate 
that.  I  guess  that  gets  to  one  of  the  funda- 
mental issues:  Does  government  create  jobs 
in  a  time  of  unemployment  simply  by  putting 
people  on  its  payroll,  or  does  it  stimulate  the 
economy  to  create  jobs?  I  choose  the  latter  of 
the  two  courses.  This  government  wiU  con- 
tinue to  provide  employment  for  as  many  civil 
servants  and  public  employees  as  there  is  a 
need  for— no  more,  no  less.  We  are  not  going 
to  hire  people  just  to  stop  unemployment, 
because  we  will  increase  our  deficit,  we  will 
increase  the  troubles  and  we  will  tax  our  in- 
dustry and  our  working  people  even  more. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Housing  arising  out  of  the  Can- 
trakon  questions  which  we  dealt  with  yester- 
day. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Premier  was 
prepared  to  answer  questions  about  the  Can- 
trakon  project  yesterday,  I  would  like  now  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Housing,  can  he  tell  the 
House  what  material  he  consulted  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  in  reaching  a  judge- 
ment that  it  had  to  be  located  on  the  edge 
of  the  escarpment  as  opposed  to  some  other 
suitable  site  within  the  more  than  2,000  acres 
that  was  controlled  by  the  companies  making 
the  Cantrakon  proposal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
before  we  go  into  the  whole  question  that  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  has  asked,  let  me 
emphasize  to  this  House  that  the  decision  I 
happened  to  render  as  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing was  by  no  means  precedent-setting.  Since 
1974,  the  time  of  the  act  coming  into  being, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  reversals  of 
positions  by  the  ministers. 

Since  I  have  been  the  minister,  over  the 
nine-month  period  we  have  handled  137 
requests  for  review.  Of  the  137  requests,  in 
11  of  them  I  have  not  agreed  with  the  hear- 
ing officer.  But,  of  the  11,  in  six  of  them  I 
agreed  with  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion. In  other  words,  there  were  six  of  them 
where  the  hearing  officer  and  the  escarpment 
commission  had  a  difference  of  opinion. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  in  this  House 
that  if  the  position  is  given  to  the  minister,  I 
will  assume  that  position  and  render  the 
decisions  for  this  province. 


Specifically,  on  the  question  that  the  leader 
of  the  third  party  has  asked,  my  position 
was  very  clearly  spelled  out  in  my  decision. 
The  conditions  under  which  I  gave  the  rights 
for  a  development  permit  were  spelled  out  in 
that  public  notice.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the 
issue  is  before  the  courts  and,  on  the  advice 
of  legal  counsel,  I  will  answer  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  The  minister 
effectively  has  said  therefore  that  there  was 
no  material  which  he  examined  as  regards 
the  feasibility  of  locating  the  site  elsewhere 
within  the  Caledon  area  where  it  could 
have  been  located  according  to  the  criteria 
of  the  company  itself,  which  said:  "It  was 
looking  for  a  pleasant  natural  environment, 
with  cloister-Hke  surroundings  but  close  to  a 
major  metropolitan  area."  Since  the  com- 
pany was  not  insisting  on  a  site  which  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  say  whether,  before 
making  his  decision,  he  in  any  way  looked 
at  alternative  sites  within  the  Caledon  area 
on  which  that  executive  resort  could  have 
been  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  obvious.  The  minister  was  asked  to 
look  at  the  specific  site  in  question;  that 
was  the  one  that  was  heard  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission. I  do  not  know  where  the  member 
got  the  figure  of  2,000  acres,  because  at 
no  time  was  2,000  acres  ever  mentioned  in 
any  briefs  or  documents  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  reading,  either  with  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  or  the  hearing  oflBcer 
himself. 

The  fact  remains  that  I  consulted  the 
planners  in  my  ministry  and  with  others 
involved  in  the  project.  I  had  talks  with 
people  in  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission and,  indeed,  with  people  on  the 
local  council. 

I  make  the  point  very  clearly  that  I  have 
rendered  the  decision.  We  have  made  avail- 
able to  the  leader  of  the  third  party's  re- 
search officers,  as  of  today,  the  full  docu- 
mentation that  was  in  the  files.  I  am  sure 
that  the  information  he  has  read  into  the 
House  this  afternoon  came  from  those  very 
files. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  there 
was  no  material  added  to  the  file  after  the 
hearing  officer's  report  to  the  minister— from 
what  we  can  gather  from  that  material  today 
—can  the  minister  say  how  his  decision, 
which  was  opposed  on  environmental  grounds 
and  protection  of  the  escarpment  grounds  by 
every  authority  and  body  that  looked  at  it, 
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from  the  Caledon  township  council  through 
to  the  escarpment  commission  up  to  the  hear- 
ing officer,  until  it  got  on  his  desk,  how  his 
decision  squares  with  the  commitment  that  the 
Premier  gave  yesterday  and  on  many  occasions 
before  when  he  said  that  his  government  is 
committed  to  the  environment  which  includes 
the  Niagara  Escarpment?  How  is  the  minister's 
decision  compatible  with  the  government's 
apparent  or  supposed  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  already  touched 
on  that  question  and  I  am  not  going  into  any 
further  answering,  other  than  to  say  this  to 
the  leader  of  the  third  party:  I  trust  that  he 
would  not  expect  that  there  should  be  addi- 
tional information  added  to  the  file— correc- 
tion factors— after  the  hearing  ofificer  has 
made  his  report  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  the  minister  has  nothing  to 
hide  and  he  feels  that  his  decision  was  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  and  the  evidence  before 
him,  and  that  decision  was  a  right  and  proper 
one,  why  doesn't  he  come  out  and  make  a 
full  statement  to  the  House  on  this,  rather 
than  hiding  behind  a  rule  called  sub  judice? 
In  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding 
—and  the  Attorney  General  frowns— it  is  a 
judicial  review  in  which  there  is  no  evidence 
involved.  It  is  a  matter  of  law,  if  anything, 
and  certainly  his  decision  before  or  after  will 
not  aflFect  one  whit  three  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  Why  doesn't  he 
come  clean  on  this? 

Hon.    Mr.    Bennett:    I    would    expect    the 
member   for   Ottawa  East,  who  is   supposed 
to  be  trained  in  the  law- 
Mr.  Roy:  You  are  hiding.  You  are  abusing 
that  rule  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  know  your  record,  Roy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  expect  that  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  trained  in  the  law,  would  know  very 
well  that  when  an  issue  is  before  the  court, 
in  due  respect  of  that  court  it  should  not  be 
discussed  in  a  public  place  or  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  bull  and  you  know  it. 
There  is  no  evidence.  It  is  not  a  jury  trial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yesterday  I  was  asked 
about  the  notice  of  application  for  judicial 
review.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  table 
with  the  House  the  copy  of  that  notice  of 
application  as  presented  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  myself,  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  and  the  firm  mentioned  in  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  whole  government  should 
be  in  trusteeship. 


Mr.  Roy:  That  is  a  handy  escape  for  you 

and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Not  at  all. 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bette,  you  don't  understand  medi- 
cine, let  alone  the  law. 

ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  If  I  can  settle  my  caucus 
down  I  will  ask  a  question  of  the  new  Minis- 
ter of  Energy,  who  is  incidentally,  the  fourth 
Minister  of  Energy  since  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  Energy  critic.  If  we  keep 
going  I  will  go  around  the  whole  Tory 
caucus. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Your  question  is  going  to  be  as 
long  as  his  answer. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Last  June  there  was  a  report 
expected  from  the  commission  on  aluminum 
wiring.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  tell  us 
now  why  that  reix)rt  is  almost  five  months 
late  in  coming  and  if  he  expects  it  in  the 
near  future? 

Hon.  Nfr.  Auld:  I  can't  tell  the  honourable 
member  why  it  isn't  here  yet,  but  I  will  in- 
quire of  the  commissioner.  The  last  I  heard, 
which  was  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  it 
was  expected  fairly  shortly,  but  there  was  no 
specific  date.  I  will  inquire  and  report  to  the 
honourable  member. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  a  supplementary  to 
that.  Since  I  was  told  on  June  22  by  the 
then  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Grossman)  that  the  report 
would  be  available  shortly,  perhaps  the  new 
Minister  of  Energy  could  define  for  me  what 
"shortly"  means— from  June  22  on? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  has 
undertaken  to  look  into  it  and  find  out  where 
the  report  is. 

\fr.  Warner:  I  am  not  convinced  that  that 
kind  of  answer  answers  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  Perhaps  then  the  supple- 
mentary should— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Bellwoods 
with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Warner:  Can  I  ask  the  supplementary? 

GAINS  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue.  Last  August  the  federal 
government  announced  a  $20-a-month  in- 
crease in  the  federal  guaranteed  income  sup- 
plement to  the  old  age  pension  and  inexpli- 
cably the  ministry  has  failed  to  announce  its 
intention  with  respect  to  complementary 
measures. 
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I  want  to  ask  the  minister  to  assure  the 
House  today  that  he  intends  to  adjust  the 
provincial  GAINS  rate  so  that  the  GIS  in- 
crease will  in  fact  be  passed  on  to  the  260,000 
pensioners  in  Ontario  who  are  in  receipt  of 
the  GAINS  allowance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  usual,  the  Ministry 
of  Revenue  has  passed  on'— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  has  passed  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —any  amount  of  money 
that  was  forwarded  to  the  senior  citizens.  It 
will  again  happen,  but  there  are  some  prob- 
lems with  this  particular  program.  We  are 
working  on  it  now.  I  expect  to  make  an 
announcement  before  too  long  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MoCIellan:  May  I  ask  when  the  minis- 
ter gets  around  to  passing  on  the  increase 
whether  he  will  take  into  account  the  fact 
that,  even  with  the  increase,  single  GAINS 
pensioners  in  Ontario  will  be  living  below 
the  poverty  line?  Will  he  adjust  the  GAINS 
pension  so  that  all  pensioners  in  this  prov- 
ince are  assured  of  pensions  on  the  basis  of 
adequacy  above  the  Statistics  Canada  poverty 
line  and  approaching  the  Social  Planning 
Council's  standard  of  adequacy  for  the 
elderly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  are  looking  into. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Then  why  don't  you 
get  working  and  do  something? 

PESTICIDES  IN  IMPORTS 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  There 
appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  the 
October  19  edition  an  article  concerning  the 
regulations— calling  them  inadequate— for 
Cahfornia  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  of 
which  are  imported  into  Ontario.  Are  our 
regulations  on  pesticide  control  adequate, 
particularly  for  the  Holland  Marsh  vegetables, 
and  has  the  minister  had  a  report  on  these 
vegetables  that  are  being  imported  from 
California  which  have  inadequate  pesticide 
control  growing  procedures? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Give  him  the  same  answer 
you  gave  him  in  caucus. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  far  as  pesticide 
control  for  products  going  out  of  the  province 
is  concerned,  we  monitor  it  very  carefully 
with  the  federal  government.  I  think  there 
was  one  example  this  summer  where  there 
was  a  slightly  high  pesticide  level  in  some 
celery  which  was  stopped  at  the  border.  The 
importation  of  horticultural  products  into 
Ontario  as  far  as  pesticide  residue  is  con- 
cerned is  the  responsibility  of  the  government 


of  Canada.  I  can't  at  this  moment  give  the 
member  the  details  on  it,  but  will  get  them 
for  him. 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  have  a  one-part  ques- 
tion for  the  Attorney  General.  Last  September 
6  I  wrote  to  him  with  regard  to  my  concern 
over  an  incident  involving  the  Ontario  High- 
way Transport  Board  where  the  chairman  of 
the  board  had  CPR  lawyer  Richard  Zimmer- 
man wTTite  the  decision  on  the  United  Parcel 
case.  Now  that  he  can  no  longer  hide  behind 
the  doctrine  of  sub  judice,  is  the  Attorney 
General  prepared  to  see  a  pubUc  inquiry  on 
this  very  serious  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Nice  fellow.  The  member 
is  such  a  pleasant  fellow. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Does  the  Premier  con- 
done that  activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  think  a  ques- 
tion asked  in  that  manner  really  deserves  any 
sort  of  answer. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Do  I  take  it  then  from 
the  Attorney  General's  non-answer  here  today 
that  he  condones  the  kind  of  activity  at  the 
highway  transport  board  or  any  other  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  in  this  province  where 
an  opposition  lawyer  can  write  the  decision 
on  a  case  in  which  he  has  a  vested  interest? 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  that  your  sense  of  justice? 

Mr.  Cimningham:  Is  that  his  idea  of  justice 
in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  it's  not. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
will  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  exactly  what 
action  he  intends  to  take  about  the  incident 
which  is  now  no  longer  before  the  courts  in 
which,  it  would  appear,  a  lawyer  for  one  of 
the  sides  actually  wrote  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  very  decision  on  the  matter  that  was 
rendered  eventually  by  the  Ontario  Highway 
Transport  Board?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  sit  back  and  do  nothing? 
Is  he  intending  to  have  charges  pressed  of 
any  kind?  Is  there  any  investigation  or  will 
we  have  a  proper  public  inquiry  to  deal  with 
this  entire  matter? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Or  is  it  just  a  normal 
practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  the  members 
know,  the  chairman  of  the  highway  transport 
board  who  rendered  the  decision  and  who 
sat  in  the  hearing  is  now  the  former  chair- 
man. He  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  board. 
As  a  result  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  writing  of  that  judgement,  obviously  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  member  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  would  approve,  in  inviting  a  litigant's 
lawyer  to  assist  with  respect  to  the  writing  of 
the  judgement,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  individual  involved,  the  chairman,  had 
arrived  at  a  decision  in  his  own  mind— in  view 
of  the  circumstances— the  very  regrettable 
circumstances;  circumstances  not  to  be  con- 
doned—the present  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board  has  exercised  his 
authority  under  the  relevant  statute  and  has 
in  effect  ordered  a  rehearing  of  the  matter. 
[3:15] 

That  is  where  the  matter  stands.  At  this 
point  in  time,  no,  I  don't  intend  to  pursue  the 
matter  in  relation  to  the  laying  of  any 
charges. 

DE  HAVILLAND  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Young:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  In  view  of  the  situation  where  still 
another  agency  of  the  federal  authority  is  re- 
fusing to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  de 
Havilland  workers  of  North  York^both  before 
and  during  the  present  strike,  which  is  now 
in  its  fourth  month— would  the  minister  in- 
form the  House  as  to  what  steps  his  depart- 
ment is  taking  to  see  to  it  that  the  employer 
comes  to  the  bargaining  table  and  bargains  in 
good  faith  with  Local  112  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview  has  information  that  there 
has  been  a  charge  of  bargaining  in  bad  faith 
laid  before  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  I  don't  know  about  it  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  that  information. 

The  substance  of  the  question  really  is, 
"What  is  going  on?'*  I  can  tell  the  member 
that  we  are  continuing  to  have  discussions, 
and  I  have  hopes  that  the  parties  will  get 
back  to  negotiations  in  the  near  future. 
Beyond  that,  I  can  give  no  commitment  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  than  four  weeks  now 
during  which  there  have  been  no  contacts 
whatsoever  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company  is  not 
moving  at  all  but  is  resorting  to  tactics  like 
writing  directly  to  the  employees  of  de 
Havilland,  doesn't  the  minister  think  that  at 
this  point  it  might  be  useful  for  him  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  the  dispute  in  order  to  bring 
the  company  back  to  the  negotiating  table? 
In  absence  of  a  commitment  from  the  com- 
pany, doesn't  he  think  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  useful  to  ask  his  federal  counterpart  to 
come  down  and  persuade  the  company  to 
solve  the  dispute? 


Mr.  Laughren:  Here  goes  the  minister's 
wishing  wand  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  knows,  I 
have  had  meetings  with  the  parties  from  time 
to  time,  and  many  of  my  mediators  have.  I 
continue  to  be  interested  in  it,  and  I  continue 
to  hope  that  negotiations  will  be  resumed 
very  shortly. 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Van.  Home:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Education:  Can  the  minister  outline  for 
the  House  what  measures  she  has  taken  in 
the  area  of  special  education  to  require  that 
every  board  have  some  early  identification 
program  that  would  enable  children  with 
learning  disabihties,  or  for  that  matter  any 
atypical  child,  to  be  identified  at  an  early 
age?  Also,  what  steps  has  she  taken  to  ensure 
that  suitable  education  programs  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  a  right  to  attend  will  be 
provided? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not report  in  depth  nor  in  breadth  today,  but 
very  shortly  the  House  will  be  aware  of  the 
initiatives  that  will  be  taken  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Roy:  Your  honesty  is  very  refreshing, 
Bette. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Supplementary:  In  the 
spring  we  were  told  by  the  minister's  prede- 
cessor that  47  of  the  approxunately  180 
boards  in  the  province  did  in  fact  have  some 
program  on  stream.  Is  the  minister  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  no  greater  number,  but  that 
the  boards  that  haven't  got  a  program  on  Kne 
will  be  told  to  have  one  next  year?  There  is 
a  gap  of  over  120  that  don't  have  a  program 
right  now  for  early  identification. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  suggesting,  I 
thought  very  clearly,  that  indeed  the  honour- 
able members  will  be  aware  of  the  sx^ecific 
initiatives  which  will  be  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  very  near  future.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  report. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  have  been  promised 
that  for  a  long  time,  you  know. 

NURSING  HOMES 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
There  has  been  some  contention  about  the 
estimates  that  he  has  made,  and  that  the  nurs- 
ing home  association  has  on  record,  of  nurs- 
ing homes  closed  because  they  were  not  up  to 
standards  of  the  ministry.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  help  clear  up  this  question  by 
telling  us,  not  how  many  nursing  homes  have 
been  closed  since  1972,  but  how  manv  nurs- 
ing homes  have  been  closed  since  1973. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  Mr.  Speaker,  witli  re- 
spect, I  think  1972  is  the  relevant  date- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  No,  it's  not. 
Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell:    —since    thats    when 
the  new  act  was  brought  in.  The  fact  of  the 
matter   is   that    since   that   time,   if   memory 
serves  me  correctly,  something  in  the  order  of 
213  homes  have  closed- 
Mr.  Cooke:   How  many  have  been  closed 
under  the  new  act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —10  of  them  by  order, 
and  the  balance  have  voluntarily  surrendered 
their  licences. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Aren't  those  figures  the  homes  that  were 
closed  when  the  new  Nursing  Homes  Act  was 
brought  in  and  as  a  result  of  new  regula- 
tions in  the  new  act?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
majority  of  those  homes  have  converted  to 
rest  homes  and  lodging  homes  in  municipaM- 
ties  across  the  province  and  are  stiU  providing 
inadequate  service  to  many  senior  citizens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Of  course  this  relates 
to  the  introduction  in  1972  of  the  new  act 
and  the  new  regulations.  That's  what  I  have 
been  saying,  that  in  fact  the  introduction  at 
that  time  and  the  enforcement  of  those  regula- 
tions have  resulted  in  the  closing  out  of  a 
considerable  number  of  homes  that  could 
not  meet  that  act  and  the  regulations  to  it 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cooke:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  en- 
forcement at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  have  no  statistics 
whatsoever  on  the  latter  part  of  the  honour- 
able member's  question.  Rest  homes,  of 
course,  are  subject,  under  the  Municipal  Act, 
to  the  supervision  of  municipal  councils. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
for  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  statement  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  yes- 
terday about  the  freezing  of  assessment  for 
yet  another  year,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  government  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  proceed  with  property  tax 
reform  this  year  and  we'll  have  to  see  about 
next  year,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  is  not 
receiving  $1.2  million  per  year  in  resource 
equalization  grants  to  which  it  is  entitled,  is 
the  minister  prepared  to  consider  favourably 
a  transitional  payment  to  St.  Catharines, 
Sarnia  and  other  cities  that  are  adversely 
affected  until  such  time  as  property  tax  re- 
form is  implemented  and  this  problem  is 
overcome? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
prepared  to  sit  down  with  any  of  those  areas 
and  talk  to  them  about  their  problems  in 
this  regard  to  see  if  there  were  ways  they 
could  be  assisted,  but  I  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  make  any  absolute  commitments  at 
this  time.  We  will  be  talking  shortly  to  the 
provincial-municipal  liaison  committee  about 
the  transfer  of  provincial  funds  to  the  munic- 
ipalities. At  that  time  I'm  sure  this  matter 
and  others  will  be  discussed  with  them. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  shares 
the  view  of  his  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  that  the  freeze  that  has  now  been 
on  for  nine  years  with  regard  to  the  equal- 
ization factors,  which  very  adversely  affect 
the  amount  of  money  that  many  municipalities 
receive  and  the  amount  they  pay  between 
municipalities,  should  be  continued.  If  he 
agrees  with  him,  isn't  it  going  to  perpetuate 
and  make  worse  the  tremendous  unfairness 
that  now  exists  between  the  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  my  friend  knows 
that  we're  looking  at  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Ten  years. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You've  been  looking 
since  1967. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  matter  of  property 
tax  reform  is  one  that  is  under  continuing 
discussion  with  the  municipalities  of  this 
province  and  we'll  be  working  towards  some 
solutions;  what  they  are,  at  this  point  I 
don't  know. 

Mr.  Swart:  Keep  the  freeze. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You're  going  to  wait  till  then, 
are  you? 

NORTH  CHANNEL 
GENERATING  STATION 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Premier,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld),  if  he  could 
explain  the  fact  that  the  former  Minister  of 
Energy  informed  me  last  summer  that  the 
decision  on  the  North  Channel  site  for  a  pro- 
posed generating  station  of  Ontario  Hydro 
was  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  study  of 
the  long-term  power  generation  problems  of 
the  province,  but  then  the  chairman  of  Hydro 
announced  on  October  12  that  a  4,000-acre 
site  between  Thessalon  and  Blind  River  was 
being  acquired,  or  was  going  to  be  acquired 
by  Hydro,  although  the  board  of  directors 
had  not  yet  madfe  the  final  decision.  Can  he 
explain  the  difference  between  those  two 
statements;  and  also  could  he  tell  us  if  the 
government  has  been  informed  by  Hydro  if 
they've  made  a  final  decision  to  acquire  that 
site? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  can't  answer  the 
latter  part  of  the  question.  As  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question,  I'm  sure  the  answer  is 
self-evident.  If  the  member  wanted  to  make 
a  useful  contribution  he  might  inform  us 
whether  he  really  supported  the  development 
of  the  site  in  that  particular  part  of  the  prov- 
ince; I'm  suspicious  that  his  answer  would 
be  yes. 

Mr.  Samis:  Cheap. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  question  is  aimed 
the  other  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  His  next  door  neighbour 
wanted  it. 

LINDSAY  DETENTION  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Community  and  Social  Services.  When 
juveniles  are  apprehended  and  detained, 
especially  in  the  Lindsay-Peterborough  area, 
why  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  taken  to 
Belleville,  which  is  90  miles  away,  to  be  de- 
tained overnight?  Why  should  they  have  to 
travel  such  a  distance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  must  confess  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  children  appre- 
hended in  the  Lindsay  area  would  be  taken 
to  Belleville.  I  will  certainly  look  into  that 
matter.  It  probably  relates  to  the  availability 
of  observation  and  detention  facihties  in  the 
Lindsay  community.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will 
report  to  the  member  on  it  a  httle  more  fully. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Kawartha  Lakes  School  is  now  under  his 
ministry,  would  the  minister  take  a  look  at 
the  possibility  of  using  that  facility?  I  believe 
he  has  space  there  and  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  officers  and  others  who 
must  travel  this  great  distance  of  90  miles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
member  at  the  outset  I  do  not,  in  general, 
approve  of  using  a  training  school  as  an 
observation  and  detention  facility.  In  fact, 
where  that  was  discovered  to  be  happening 
in  one  part  of  the  province,  I  expressly  pro- 
hibited it  from  happening.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  a  child  is  apprehended,  for  what- 
ever reason,  if  some  brief  period  of  confine- 
ment is  necessary  pending  a  disposition  of  his 
case  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  facihty 
with  children  whose  cases  have  already  been 
disposed  of  and  who  have  been  placed  there 
for  reasons  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  court. 
The  two  groups  of  children  should  be  kept 
separate  until  the  court  has  made  such  a 
disposition. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  look  at  the  lay- 
out of  the  facility  and  see  if  there  is  any 
possibihty    of    accommodating    the    children 


separate  and  apart  from  the  training  school 
operation.  But  I  would  not  condone  placing 
the  children  in  the  same  specific  facility  or 
institution. 

KELLY  REPORT 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Does  the  minister  agree 
that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  into  grievance 
arbitration  procedures  in  Ontario  are  dis- 
appointing, to  say  the  least,  and  virtually 
useless,  with  serious  inaccuracies  in  fact  and 
interpretation?  Would  the  minister  tell  the 
House  what  he  intends  to  do  now  to  resolve 
the  very  serious  problems  in  terms  of  de- 
lays and  costs  in  the  field  of  grievance 
arbitration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  knows, 
last  week  the  Kelly  commission  report  was 
released  and  copies  of  the  report  were  for- 
warded to  the  two  opposition  critics  for  re- 
view. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  asked  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry  to  review  the  report  for 
me  and  give  me  their  comments,  just  as  I 
am  awaiting  comments  from  those  people 
to  whom  the  report  has  been  referred.  When 
that  information  is  before  me  I  will  make 
a  decision  about  what  route  we  should  take 
and  how  we  should  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.   Speaker:   A  brief  supplementary. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Could  the  minister  tell 
the  House  why  it  took  from  July  19,  when 
I  gather  the  report  was  released,  until  now 
to  get  it  out  to  various  people?  Further, 
I  would  like  to  know  who  has  the  report, 
which  has  eflFectively  met  another  three 
months*  delay  in  getting  any  action  in  this 
very  serious  area? 
[3:301 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Frankly,  the  first  opinion, 
I  gather,  was  that  the  report  should  be 
tabled  in  the  House,  but  as  discussions  be- 
tween the  deputy  and  I  went  along,  it  was 
felt  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  those 
people  that  Mr.  Justice  Kelly  had  suggested 
it  be  forwarded  to  in  the  report.  He  listed 
several  people  he  thought  should  receive  it. 
I  accordingly  decided  that  I  would  take  the 
liberty,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  House  to 
convene,  to  release  it  ahead  of  time  for 
opinions  so  that  we  could  get  on  with 
consideration  of  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener 
with  a  final  question  of  the  day. 

BREWERS  RETAIL  STORES 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Premier 
in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
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and  Commercial  Relations.  Is  the  Premier 
aware  of  the  letter  received  from  the  prov- 
incial board  of  the  United  Brev^^ers  Ware- 
housing Workers  announcing  that  the 
Brewers  Retail  stores  apparently  are  to  be 
open  on  Remembrance  Day,  November  11, 
according  to  a  ruhng  of  the  liquor  licence 
jboard?  If  such  is  the  case,  would  the 
Premier  or  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  review  that  apparent 
decision  so  that  hopefully  that  can  be 
changed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Actually,  the  minister  is 
here.  I'm  sure  he's  not  only  ready  but  will- 
ing to  answer. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  minister  has  arrived. 
I  w^uld  appreciate  his  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  reply  to  question,  it 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  yesterday  by  the 
member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Warton). 
I  directed  the  question  to  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario— the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
of  Ontario,  I'm  sorry— late  yesterday  after- 
noon. They  are  reviewing  the  matter  and  I 
will  report  back  to  the  House  on  it. 

The  only  thing  that  I  draw  to  the  mem- 
ber's attention  is  that  the  Brewers  Retail 
establishments  are  not  directly  operated 
by  the  government  and  have  a  diflFerent  con- 
tractual relationship  with  a  different  union- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  can  call  them 
in  and  tell  them  what  to  do  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment employees. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Warner:  I  wish  to  file  dissatisfaction 
with  an  answer  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Auld).  I  would  like  to  debate 
the  matter  this  evening  at  10:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  standing  order 
number  28,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr. 
Roy)  has  given  notice  of  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  answer  to  his  question  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett).  That  was 
yesterday— a  judicial  review  of  certain  build- 
ing projects  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  This 
matter  will  be  debated  at  10:30  tonight,  along 
with  Mr.  Warner's. 

REPORT 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment   committee    presented    the    com- 


pnittee's  report,  which  was  read  as  follows, 
and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  120,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Day  Nurser- 
ies Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  report  be  adopted? 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

MOTIONS 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  following 
substitutions  be  made:  On  the  general  gov- 
ernment committee,  Mr.  Hennessy  for  Mr. 
Belanger,  Mr.  Lane  for  Mr.  Walker;  on  the 
resources  development  committee,  Mr.  Bel- 
anger  for  Mr.  Hennessy;  on  the  administration 
of  justice  committee,  Mr.  Williams  for  Mr. 
Belanger;  on  the  social  development  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Johnson  for  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie,  Mr. 
Kerr  for  Mr.  Rollins.  On  the  public  accounts 
committee,  Mr.  Kerr  for  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie;  on 
the  members  services  committee,  Mr.  Jones 
for  Hon.  Mr.  Walker;  and  on  the  statutory 
instruments  committee,  Mr.  Rollins  for  Mr. 
Hennessy,  Mr.  Rotenberg  for  Mr.  Johnson. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  changes  of  appointments 
within  the  executive  coimcil  of  October  18, 
1978,  affecting  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  the  estimates  of  that 
ministry  be  considered  following  the  estimates 
of  the  Attorney  General;  and  that  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee  hereby  be  requested 
to  consider  the  appropriaite  changes,  if  any, 
required  to  provisional  standing  order  28  in 
order  to  allow  the  sequence  of  estimates  in  a 
policy  field  as  previously  adopted  by  the 
House  to  be  altered  in  the  case  of  the  death, 
or  retirement,  or  reassignment  of  a  minister 
by  way  of  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
si)eak  to  the  motion.  I  think,  sir,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  a  ruling  on  the  basis  of 
the  matter  that  was  put  to  you  yesterday, 
since  the  motion  calls  for  a  change  in  the 
order  of  the  estimates  that  were  established 
under  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  have  no 
doubt,  sir,  you  are  prepared  to  make  that 
ruling,  and  this  might  be  an  appropriate 
time  so  to  do. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  be- 
fore you  might  choose  to  make  the  ruHng, 
would  you  be  kind  enou^  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment   House   leader    as   to   whether   the 
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House  could  consider  that  motion  as  two 
separate  matters?  Then  two  motions  could  be 
before  the  House  in  case  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  House  to  approve  one  of  those  items 
and  not  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
mind  responding  to  that:  I  think  it  is  a 
package;  certainly  it  is  our  attempt  to  re- 
spond to  what  I  thought  was  a  pretty  reason- 
able discussion  yesterday  with  respect  to  a 
resolution  of  the  matter.  I  would  rather  leave 
it  as  a  package. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  I  may,  speaking  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  leader  of  the  ofiBcial 
opposition,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might 
not  be  as  appropriate  for  you  to  make  your 
ruhng  at  the  moment,  given  that  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  now  to  be  handled  by  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee  for  future  refer- 
ences. 

I  think  we  all  understand  what  the  prob- 
lem is  and  we  needn't  go  into  the  detail  of 
it.  I  think  we  all  understand  that  there  has 
to  be  a  method  determined  as  to  how  one 
deals  with  circumstances  as  unfortunate  as 
those  that  have  faced  us  in  the  province  in 
the  last  short  while. 

If  the  procedural  affairs  committee  is  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  this  matter,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  better  that  they  deal  with  it 
without  having  to  take  into  account  your 
ruling  at  this  time.  I  think  they  should  be 
allowed  to  consider  an  appropriate  method 
of  dealing  with  such  future  circumstances, 
free  from  any  direction  from  the  House.  I 
am  worried  that  we  don't  want  to  direct 
them  right  now;  we  understand  there  is  a 
problem  and  we  appreciate  the  complexity 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Breithaupl:  That  was  the  basis  for 
my  inquiry. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand  that,  and  we 
understand  that  it  is  extremely  difiBcult  to 
deal  with  it.  If  we  were  now  to  make  some 
judgement  on  a  ruling  made  by  the  Speaker, 
then  the  referral  to  the  procedural  affairs 
committee  would  be  somewhat  redimdant. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  since  the  rules 
are  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  since  as  a 
result  of  these  unfortunate  circumstances  we 
have  identified  a  problem  area  which  up  to 
this  point  we  had  not  realized  was  likely 
ever  to  occur,  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee should,  since  it  is  an  all-party  com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom  look  at  that  problem 
and  attempt  to  come  forward  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  House  as  to  how  in  any 
future  time  we  might  go  about  dealing  with  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee   will    determine    that    procedures    as 


they  now  stand  require  no  change,  that  may 
be  the  case;  but  it  would  seem,  as  I  look 
at  it,  to  be  more  prudent  for  the  Speaker 
to  withhold  making  a  ruling  based  on  the 
present  rules  since  they  don't  appear  to 
accommodate  a  problem  such  as  the  one  we 
now  have  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  I  may  sir,  that 
you  allow  the  motion  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  you  withhold  your  ruling  subject  to  the 
procedural  affairs  committee  meeting  and 
dealing  with  this  matter  and  bringing  forth 
its  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  places  the  chair  in  some- 
what of  a  dilemma  because  I  was  asked  to 
rule  on  whether  or  not  the  motion  placed 
by  the  government  House  leader  yesterday 
was  in  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  same  applies  to  this 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  the  same  thing  applies 
to  this  one.  I  wonder  whether  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  could  indicate  whether 
or  not  he  wishes  this  motion  he  has  just 
introduced  to  supplant  the  one  he  made 
yesterday?  Does  he  want  to  withdraw  the  one 
he  made  yesterday?  In  that  case  anything 
I  would  have  to  say  would  be  solely  on  the 
basis  of  this  new  motion.  We  have  two 
motions  before  us  right  now,  the  one  you 
moved  yesterday  and  on  which  you  adjourned 
the  debate,  and  you  have  already  introduced 
another  motion  to  take  care  of  the  same 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
or  two  observations.  Certainly  I  would  hope 
that  the  matter  could  go  to  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  unencumbered  at  the 
moment  to  allow  for  some  objective  review  of 
the  situation,  a  committee  on  which,  of  course, 
the  combined  opposition  has  a  majority  and 
which  certainly  would  have  some  opportunity 
to  reflect  upon  the  implications  of  the  present 
circumstance. 

I  don't  deny,  as  the  House  leader  for  the 
Liberal  Party  has  pointed  out,  that  the  prin- 
ciple raised  for  your  consideration  in  yester- 
day's motion  is  certainly  just  as  valid  to  be 
raised  in  connection  with  this  one.  I  don't 
think  anyone  is  attempting  to  avoid  that,  but 
rather  is  recognizing  that  as  a  matter  of 
practicahty  there  is  some  wisdom  in  getting 
on  with  the  business  of  the  House  and  at 
the  same  time,  recognizing  that  there  is  in- 
deed some  issue  to  be  resolved,  providing 
some  mechanism  for  it  and  hopefully  attempt- 
ing to  reflect  the  results  of  yesterday's  de- 
bate. 

I  could  add  fiurther  that  in  research  there 
is   nothing  particularly   unique   in   what   we 
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suggest  there  or  what  we  suggested  yesterday. 
In  fact,  I  would  remind  the  House  that  we 
did  rearrange  the  scheduling  of  estimates 
yesterday  by  resolution,  as  we  have  done  on 
several  occasions,  which  Hansard  would  point 
out. 

However,  I'm  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Certainly  having  been  asked  for  a  ruling,  un- 
less you  have  got  unanimous  consent,  I  sup- 
pose you  will  have  to  proceed  to  give  your 
ruling  and  it  would  be  deemed  to  apply  to 
this  as  well  as  to  the  other,  if  in  fact  we  can't 
persuade  all  members  of  the  House  to  see 
this  as  a  resolution.  I  would  like  to  leave 
that  resolution  for  consideration  and,  unless 
you  have  unanimous  consent,  I  guess  you  will 
proceed  to  share  with  us  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  principle 
that  was  involved  yesterday,  which  no  doubt 
the  procedural  affairs  committee  will  have 
the  benefit  of  also  when  they  consider  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  simply  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  request  that  you 
rule  on  the  matter  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
order  of  the  estimates  can  be  changed  by 
motion  of  the  House  or  whether  it  can  only 
be  changed  by  unanimous  consent,  which  is 
what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  am  not  ruling  on  the  merits  of  the 
contents  of  the  motion  yesterday;  it's  whether 
or  not  it's  properly  before  the  House  that  I'm 
addressing  myself  to,  and  that  question  alone. 

Yesterday  I  reserved  decision  on  the  gov- 
ernment House  leader's  motion  to  alter  the 
order  for  consideration  of  estimates  by  the 
standing  administration  of  justice  committee. 

The  question  raised  by  the  member  for 
Brant- Oxford-Norfolk,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  motion  was  in  fact 
in  order;  that  is,  could  it  be  moved  without 
unanimous  consent?  I  must  find  that  the 
government  House  leader,  having  the  floor  at 
the  time  to  move  a  number  of  motions  re- 
specting the  order  of  consideration  of  esti- 
mates, was  in  ordter  in  moving  this  motion. 
As  stated,  a  number  of  similar  motions  had 
already  been  passed  and,  therefore,  they 
themselves  established  to  some  extent  prece- 
dence for  the  motion  in  question.  However, 
I  do  recognize  that  they  were  passed  without 
a  dissenting  voice  or  without  a  question  being 
raised  as  to  their  admissibility  and,  therefore, 
unanimous  consent  may  be  inferred. 

I  think  I  should  deal  briefly  with  the  con- 
fusion that  existed  in  the  discussion  yesterday 
between  changing  a  rule  and  waiving  a  rule. 
To  actually  change  a  rule  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  a  substantive  motion 
for  that  purpose  which  would  be  called  at  a 


proper  time  when  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  debate  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  resolution  and  majority  for  or 
against  would  rule  when  it  came  to  the  vote. 
I  emphasize  that  this  would  be  a  substantive 
motion,  not  a  routine  motion  such  as  the  one 
we  now  have  under  consideration. 

To  waive  a  rule  is  a  different  matter.  The 
House  is  not  seeking  to  change  the  rule  but 
simply  to  waive  its  application  in  a  particular 
instance  and,  according  to  all  the  precedents 
I  am  aware  of  in  this  and  other  jurisdictions, 
such  waiver  has  always  required  unanimous 
consent. 
[3:45] 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  find  the  minis- 
ter had  the  right  to  move  the  motion  yester- 
day. The  question  then  comes  down  to 
whether  or  not  the  motion  seeks  to  waive 
provisional  standing  order  No.  28,  which  pro- 
vides the  machinery  for  determining  the  order 
for  consideration  of  estimates.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  as  it  seeks  to  alter 
the  result  of  the  provision  of  the  standing 
order,  it  is  asking  for  a  waiver.  However,  after 
dtie  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
procedure  provided  by  the  standing  order 
having  already  taken  place,  a  motion  to  alter 
the  result  of  that  procedaire  does  not  entail 
a  waiver  of  the  standing  order  itself. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  must  be 
left  to  the  House  itself  to  decide,  by  its 
vote,  whether  the  motion  shall  carry  or  be 
defeated.  I  therefore  rule  that  the  motion  was 
properly  moved  and  must  be  allowed  to  go 
to  a  vote  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  must  inform  you  I  have  been  instructed 
by  my  caucus  to  challenge  your  ruhng,  which 
is  on  the  basis  that  the  motion  put  forward 
by  the  House  leader  yesterday  to  rearrange 
the  order  of  estimates  is  in  its  present  form 
in  order. 

[4:15] 

The  House  divided  on  the  Speaker  s  ruling, 
which  was  upheld  on  the  following  vote: 


Ashe 

Bradley 

Auld 

Breithaupt 

Belanger 

Campbell 

Bennett 

Conway 

Breaugh 

Cuimingham 

Brunelle 

Eakins 

Cassidy 

Epp 

Charlton 

Haggerty 

Cureatz 

Kerrio 

Davis 

Mancini 

Davidson,  M. 

McGuigan 
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Ayes 


Nays 


Davison,  M.  N. 

Miller,  G.  I. 

Deans 

Newman,  B. 

di  Santo 

Nixon 

Drea 

O'Neil 

Eaton 

Peterson 

Elgie 

Reid,  T.  P. 

Foulds 

Riddell 

Genna 

Roy 

Gigantes 

Ruston 

Grande 

Sargent 

Gregory 

Smith,  S. 

Grossman 

Sbong 

Handleman 

Sweeney 

Hennessy 

Van  Home-25. 

Hodgson 

Kennedy 

Lane 

Laughren 

Lawlor 

Leluk 

LupuseUa 

MacBeth 

MacDonald 

Mackenzie 

Maeck 

Makarehuk 

Martel 

McCafErey 

McCague 

McMurtry 

McNeil 

Miller,  F.  S. 

Philip 

Pope 

Renwick 

Rowe 

Samis 

Smith,  G.  E. 

Snow 

Stephenson 

Sterling 

Swart 

Taylor,  G. 

Timbrell 

Turner 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Warner 

Welch 

Wildman 

Williams 

Yakabuski 

Ziemba-64. 

Ayes  64;  nays  25. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  a  motion  before  us. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch  has  moved  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  changes  of  appointments 
within  the  executive  council  of  October  18, 
1978,  afiFecting  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 


Commercial  Relations,  the  estimates  of  that 
ministry  be  considered  following  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Attorney  General,  and  that  the 
procedural  affairs  committee  hereby  be  re- 
quested to  consider  the  appropriate  changes, 
if  any,  required  to  provisional  standing  order 
28  in  order  to  allow  the  sequence  of  esti- 
mates in  a  i>olicy  field  as  previously  adopted 
by  the  House  to  be  altered  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  retirement  or  reassignment  of  a  min- 
ister by  way  of  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  didn't  need  extra  time. 
He  was  s^hooting  from  the  hip  tbe  whole  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say 
to  you  that  the  motion  you  put  before  us  is 
identical  with  the  one  put  forward  yesterday 
with  one  important  exception,  that  is,  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  ordering  of  the  estimates 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  standing  committee 
for  review  by  an  all-party  committee.  I'm 
sure  you  understand  the  objections  that  were 
expressed  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  and  that  were 
actually  expressed  yesterday  by  representa- 
tives of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  felt  then,  as  we  feel  now, 
that  a  rearrangement  of  the  estimates,  once 
they  are  decided  under  the  rules  of  this 
House,  should  not  be  adjusted  simply  by  a 
majority  vote  since  it  means  that  the  majority 
in  the  House  can  overrule  a  minority  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  debate  on  the  esti- 
mates could  be  much  more  critical  and  per- 
haps severe  as  far  as  the  public  interest  is 
concerned  than  tbey  are  at  this  time. 

I  am  very  concerned  at  the  precedent  set 
by  your  ruling,  which  simply  means  that  in 
the  event  that  we  retmn  to  a  majority  situa- 
tion, whatever  party  commands  that  majority, 
the  minority  is  simply  powerless  to  maintain 
the  order  of  estimates  once  it  is  established. 

Mr.  Deans:  Speaking  to  the  motion,  I 
would  assume  that  the  referral  to  the  proce- 
dural afiFairs  committee  deals  with  the  matter 
raised  by  the  House  leader  for  the  oflBcial 
opposition,  that  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee has  been  asked  by  the  House  to  look 
at  a  method  that  might  be  used  to  deal  with 
circimistances  which  are  not  likely  to  occur 
frequently,  that  is  that  on  occasions  such  as 
the  one  we  had  before  us  there  simply  have 
to  be  ways  of  allowing  House  business  to 
proceed  without  unnecessary  interruption. 

While  as  a  general  practice  and  rule  I 
would  agree  that  it  is  imperative  that  imani- 
mous  consent  be  required  to  change  rules,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  also  of  equal  impor- 
tance  that  understanding  be  shown   by  all 
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members  of  the  Legislature  of  legitimate 
problems  which  from  time  to  time  confront 
all  of  us. 

It  is  unfortunate  today,  frankly,  that  we 
forced  you  to  rule.  You  will  recall  that  I 
asked  prior  to  your  making  the  riding  that 
you  not  be  forced  to  rule  because  I  didn't 
want  to  establish  a  precedent.  I  wanted  the 
procedural  aflFairs  committee  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  order  that  we  could 
see  whether  or  not  there  was  a  legitimate 
method  that  might  be  used  to  deal  with 
matters  such  as  this  in  the  event  we  should 
be  confronted  with  them  at  some  future  time. 

I  think  it's  unfortunate  the  Liberal  Party 
chose  to  force  the  ruling  on  us  today,  which 
may  well  have  set  a  precedent.  I  hope  the 
procedural  aflFairs  committee,  under  the  chair- 
m-anship  of  my  colleague,  will  be  able  to  cor- 
rect what  the  Liberals  forced  on  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  a  squirrely  way  to 
get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Until  now  I  wondered  how 
the  member  for  Wentworth  could  possibly 
have  lost  the  leadership.  Now  I  am  begin- 
ning to  understand. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  cry  a  little 
more?  Flexibility  is  the  name  of  the   game. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Every  member  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Deans:  No  matter  how  wrong  he  is. 

Mr.  Riddell:  1  can't  hear,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Tell  him. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Sidney  Handleman,  a  voice 
in  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  exert 
any  control  over  the  House,  sir? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  just  raise  your  voice 
a  little,  we  will  ignore  the  interjections. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  quite  clear,  there  are 
two  basic  issues  involved.  The  first  issue  in- 
volved has  to  do  with  the  question  oi 
whether  or  not  the  order  of  estimates  con- 
stitutes a  rule  which  ought  to  be  changed 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  You  have  given 
a  ruling  bn  that  today,  a  ruling  on  which, 
by  voting  against  it,  I  indicated  my  pro- 
found disagreement,  because  I  fear  the  day 
will  come  when  even  a  Liberal  majority 
government  may  be  tempted— 

Mr.  Deans:  You  fear  that  too? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Some  of  you  people  don't 
even  know  what  a  majority  was. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  It  is  a  fundamental 
rule  and  principle  in  this  chamber  that 
every  member  has  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  when  they  have 
nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There  may  come  a  time,  as 
I  say,  when  a  majority  government,  even  of 
this  party,  might  be  tempted  to  use  the 
ability  thus  gained  to  simply  use  its  majority 
to  keep  changing  the  order  of  estimates  in  a 
way  so  as  to  avoid  very  important  discus- 
sions of  the  day. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  should  have  thought  of 
that  before  you  forced  the  vote. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is,  in  fact,  possible,  and 
very  probable  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that 
the  reason  the  rule  was  introduced  that 
estimates  would  in  fact  be  ordered  in  the 
manner  according  to  order  28,  the  reason  it 
was  introduced  that  way,  I  suspect,  was 
because  it  was  thought  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain element  of  fairness;  that  each  party 
would  have  its  say  so  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  majority  government  to  basi- 
cally hide  the  estimates  that  it  wished  not  to 
proceed  with  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  delay  inordinately  the 
possibility   of   discussing  those   estimates. 

Because  we  felt  that  rule  was  brought  in 
for  a  purpose,  the  purpose  to  guarantee 
fairness,  we  feel  that  rule  should  have  been 
upheld.  It  was  not,  and  I  think  the  day  will 
come  when  that  decision  may  well  be  re- 
gretted, but  in  any  event,  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  on  this. 

If  the  New  Democratic  Party  agrees  that 
the  rule  is  an  important  guarantee  of  fair- 
ness, an  important  guarantor  of  fairness, 
then  in  fact  the  NDP  members  should  not 
have  voted  with  your  ruling,  sir,  with  due 
respect  to  you,  sir,  to  have  set  aside  the 
need  for  something  more  than  a  majority  to 
change  that  rule.  We  think  they  will  Hve  to 
regret  that. 

In  any  event,  that  was  one  issue.  The 
second  issue  has  to  do  with  the  desire  of 
the  government  from  time  to  time  to  change 
the  order  of  estimates  due  to  what  they,  and 
perhaps  even  a  majority  of  this  House  may 
consider  good  and  suflBcient  reason.  In  these 
circumstances  the  appropriate  action,  given 
the  need  for  fairness,  is  for  them  to  come 
before  the  House  and  ask  for  the  possibility 
of  changing  that  order. 

If  there  are  some  who  feel  that  standing 
order  28  is  too  stringent  in  this  regard, 
they  may  wish  to  have  this  reviewed  by  the 
procedural  aflFairs  committee  and,  of  course, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  that  matter 
being  reviewed  by  the  procedural  aflFairs 
committee. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  big  of  you. 
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Mr.  Deans:  We  should  have  thought  this 
through,  I  think. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  However,  in  the  precise 
circumstances  that  we  are  now  discussing, 
the  question  of  this  specific  request  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  alter  specifically 
the  estimates  that  we  are  speaking  of,  in 
these  instances  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  have  this  change  made. 
[4:30] 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why?  Give  us  a  reason. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  realize  that  that  death 
of  a  colleague  has  in  some  part  occasioned 
this.  However,  the  government  had  a  number 
of  options.  They  could  have,  in  fact,  shifted 
a  minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Give  us  your  reasons. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  shall.  I  assure  you  you  will 
hear  why.  The  Premier  will  hear  why  if  he 
will  just  be  patient  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will.  I  am  the  most 
patient  man. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  does  the  Premier  little 
honour  to  be  wrong  in  his  figures  and  it  does 
him  less,  in  fact,  to  be  asking  me  continually 
to  tell  him  why.  He  will  find  out  why  if  he 
will  listen. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  asking  you. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  find  that's  a  very  useful 
phrase  that  you  use;   I'll  be  returning  to  it. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  may  well 
be  looked  at  as  a  matter  where  the  death  of 
a  colleague  has  resulted  in  a  desire  to  change 
the  estimates.  But  there  were  other  options 
that  the  Premier  had.  For  one  thing,  the 
Premier  could  have  made  his  cabinet  shift 
in  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  circumstance 
that  it  would  not  have  left  the  minister  re- 
sponsible for  the  first  estimates  scheduled 
to  be  in  fact  in  a  i>osition  to  be  having  to 
defend  the  estimates  without  very  much  time 
for  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  really  believe 
what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  might  also  point  out  to  the 
Premier  that  the  particular  minister  involved 
apparently  had  no  difficulty  whatsoever  de- 
ciding what  the  most  important  matter  in  his 
ministry  was  and  grabbing  headlines  with  it. 
He  was  also  the  parliamentary  assistant  in 
that  particular  ministry  for  some  considerable 
time  and  in  our  view  we  could  easily  have 
had  him  defend  those  estimates.  At  the  same 
time,  if  a  little  extra  time  were  required  we 
would  have  been  willing  to  agree  to  a  change 
so  that  Justice  policy  came  forward  before 


Consumer    and    Commercial    Relations.    We 
were  willing  to  compromise  on  that. 

But  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  quite  in  order,  if  there  had 
to  be  a  shift  in  that  ministry,  to  make  that 
shift  after  the  estimates  or  at  some  earlier 
time  before  the  estimates.  In  any  event,  the 
minister  is  not  totally  ignorant  of  that  par- 
ticular ministry,  since  he  was  parliamentary 
assistant  and  since  he  demonstrated  some 
special  ability  to  go  right  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  heart  of  his  ministry  so  early  and 
with  so  much  flag-waving. 

In  our  view,  we  feel  that  in  this  particular 
instance  we  are  not  prepared  to  change  the 
plans  we  have  made.  In  this  instance  we 
would  like  to  be  accommodating,  but  we  will 
not  be  accommodating  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion. We  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  NDP 
has  supported  a  ruling  which  in  our  view  this 
House  will  come  to  regret  some  day. 

With  regard  to  the  motion  that  the  House 
leader  of  the  government  has  put  forward, 
the  first  we  heard  of  it  was  when  he  put  it 
forward,  which  is  his  right;  he  has  a  right  to 
do  that.  But  with  regard  to  that  particular 
motion,  there  are  obviously  two  parts  to  it. 
One  has  to  do  with  approving  a  change 
which  we  have  already  said  we  do  not  ap- 
prove. The  second  part  has  to  do  with  re- 
ferring a  standing  order  for  the  consideration 
of  the  procedural  affairs  committee,  a  matter 
which  we  do  not  oppose.  Unless,  however, 
the  two  matters  are  separated  in  the  voting, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  what  we  in 
fact  do  not  believe,  and  we  shall  therefore 
have  to  vote  against  the  motion,  although 
we  have  no  particular  objection  to  this  matter 
going  to  the  procedural  affairs  committee,  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  think  that  the  ruling  should  have  been 
defeated.  We  think  from  everything  the  NDP 
has  said  that  basically  they  think  so  too,  but 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  them,  they 
decided  to  vote  to  sustain  your  ruling.  That, 
I  am  afraid,  is  the  situation  which  has  arisen. 
Mr.  Deans:  Yes.  We  think  you  have 
created  an  imi)ossibIe  situation  and  it  is  a 
ridiculous  posture. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  for  sheer  gall 
they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  I  remind 
the  Liberals  that  we  had  a  House  leaders' 
meeting  last  Thursday  at  which  they  were 
represented. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Any  meeting  with  you  is 
eminently  forgettable. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  do  you  know?  How  often 
have  you  been  there  to  find  out? 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  had  one  once. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  We  are  wasting  valu- 
able time  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  reached  a 
consensus  last  Thursday,  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  our  colleague  and  the  shift  in  the 
cabinet.  Those  people  responsible  for  trying 
to  order  the  business  of  the  House  in  an 
orderly  fashion  reached  a  consensus  on  the 
change  that  would  come  about  and  lead  to 
the  estimates  of  the  ministry  coming  forward 
tomorrow.  The  Liberals  were  part  of  that 
decision.  You  should  remember  that  because 
you  did  send  a  couple  of  people  to  those 
meetings. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Just  address  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  last  week. 

Mr.  Eaton:  But  Stuart  overruled  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  do  send  a  couple  of 
people  and  surely  once  in  a  while  you  might 
keep  your  word;  just  once  in  a  while  you 
might  try  to  honour  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  got  them  off  the  hook, 
Elie. 

Mr.  Warner:  Your  word  is  so  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  very  emotional  time,  but  I  would 
caution  the  member  to  rephrase  that  last 
remark.  It  has  connotations  that  are  not 
acceptable  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Be  consistent  once  in  a 
while,  be  consistent. 

Mr.  Martel:  Once  in  a  while,  my  friends 
to  my  right  should  try  to  be  consistent.  There 
was  a  precedent  set  and  they  didn't  say  a 
word.  They  didn't  say  a  word.  Last  spring 
we  moved  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  from  the  resources 
development  committee  into  the  general  gov- 
ernment committee  and  brought  it  into  the 
House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  order  wasn't  changed. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  yes,  it  was.  MTC  was 
first. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yesterday  you  were  talking 
the  other  side  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  no- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk— 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  saying  the  order  was 
changed. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  It  is  hard  to  take. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  saying  that  in  fact  those 
estimates  were  brought  forward  from  one 
policy  field  to  another  policy  field  and 
brought  from  a  committee  outside  the  House 


into  the  Legislature  and  my  friends  to  the 
right  didn't  say  a  word. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Was  it  by  majority  vote  or 
by  consent? 

An  Hon.  member:  Consent  was  not  the 
problem. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  it  was  by  consent  there's 
no  problem. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  made  the  problem  yester- 
day. We  pointed  that  out  at  the  Speaker's 
luncheon  with  your  House  leader.  We  pointed 
out  yesterday  that  we  needed  unanimous 
consent  because  of  the  circumstances.  We 
agreed  we  wanted  unanimous  consent.  You 
weren't  prepared  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  supported  us  yesterday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  today  you  changed 
your  mind. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  still  need  unanimous 
consent  in  our  view. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  we  don't.  Oh,  in  your 
view. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  won't  you  give  it? 

Mr.  Mart:el:  You  can't  on  one  occasion 
say,  "We  want  unanimous  consent,"  and  give 
it,  and  on  the  next  occasion,  if  it  doesn't 
suit  your  critic- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  But  you  can't  say  on  one 
occasion  you  need  unanimous  consent  and 
on  another  that  you  don't. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  it  doesn't  happen  to  suit 
your  critic  on  any  given  day,  you  throw 
consent  out  the  window.  You  stop  trying  to 
work  to  make  this  place  function. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  would  be  nice  when  we 
do  arrive  at  agreements,  that  they  be 
honoured. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  I  list  a  few  your  leader 
changed  on  us  every  20  minutes? 

Mr.  Martel:  If  anybody  knows  about 
change,  it's  you. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Lots  of  applause  over  there, 
Elie.  Lots  of  applause  over  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  happened  in  the  by- 
election?  Did  you— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  This  motion 
before  the  House  has  nothing  to  do  with 
by-elections. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  obvious  that  we  would 
have  preferred  to  go  the  other  route.  That 
was  discussed  yesterday,  as  the  Speaker 
knows.  We  tried  to  get  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment so  we  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  this  type 
of  ruling  which  leads  to  the  position  we're  in 
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now.  We  asked  out  of  consideration  to  what 
had  transpired,  over  which  none  of  us  has 
control,  that  there  be  a  sense  of  co-operation 
to  make  the  place  function.  It  was  done  under 
circumstances  at  which  all  of  us  are  saddened, 
and  we  have  to  make  a  concession  so  the 
place  can  work.  I  want  to  tell  you  if  you 
dig  in  on  such  an  irrelevant  issue- 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Obstructionists. 

Mr.  Martel:  —you'll  make  the  place  grind 
to  a  halt,  because  if  you  can't  consent  and 
you  don't  take  a  vote,  that's  exactly  what 
you're  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Finish  your  speech. 

Mr.  Martel:  We'll  have  no  estimates  for  a 
week  so  that  the  new  minister  can  learn  the 
portfoho.  Talk  about  nuts! 

Mr.  Deans:   He's  got  to  leam  more  than 

that.  He  couldn't  leam  it  in  a  week. 

Mr.    S.    Smith:    We'll   waive   our   right   to 

have- 
Mr.  Martel:  Waive  your  right.  I  helped  to 

rewrite  those  rules  when  you  were  still  a  boy 

back  in  school. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  didn't  know  how  to  read 
them. 

Mr.  Martel:  When  you  were  still  appearing 
on  TV  daily  we  were  rewriting  the  rules  that 
have  made  this  the  most  advanced  Legislatiu"e 
going,  my  friend,  so  don't  tell  me  about  re- 
writing the  rules. 

Mr.  Roy:  You're  the  genius  behind  it,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  It's  a  disgrace  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  put  us  in  this 
position  today  where  we  have  forced  the 
Speaker  to  make  a  ruling  that  all  of  us  know 
could  be  detrimental  in  the  long  run  and 
allow  those  people  to  say  no. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  did  you  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  Pope:  Why  did  you  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  couldn't  you  simply  get 
up,  make  your  EK>int  as  you  did  yesterday, 
if  that  is  what  you  were  wanting  to  do,  and 
then  give  the  unanimity? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Get  on  with  it,  Elie? 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  made  the  point  yesterday 
and  now  you're  voting  the  other  way  today. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  no.  We  made  the  point, 
but  we  know  that  the  House  has  to  work. 
The  member  can  call  it  what  he  wants,  but 
the  House  has  to  work.  Despite  all  the  pro- 
testations, the  Liberal  Party  really  has  got 
itself  and  the  whole  Legislature  into  a  bag. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Even  if  you  disregard  the 
rules,  yesterday  you  said  we  needed  unani- 
mous consent  and  today  you  voted  no. 


Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  the  pro- 
cedural afFairs  conmiittee  can  salvage  this 
one  because  we  know  the  position  it  has  put 
you  in.  We  know  the  position  it  has  put  the 
House  in,  just  for  a  httle  more  grandstanding. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  the  past  six  months 
they've  been  professionals  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
normally  get  involved  in  these  discussions. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  might  be  better  if  you  didn't 
this  time  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  going  to  be  very 
careful  how  I  get  involved  in  this  one,  other 
than  to  make  just  one  or  two  points  for  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  so  he  will  have 
some  greater  appreciation. 

I've  listened  to  the  discussion  since  the 
vote,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  confess  I  didn't 
have  my  speaker  on  to  hear  the  discussion 
leading  up  to  the  challenge  of  your  ruling. 
I  would  only  make  this  submission  to  the 
members  opposite  that  unless  my  perceptions 
are  totally  erroneous— I  could  be  wrong  and 
I  may  be  proved  wrong  within  a  day  or  two 
or  a  week— my  assessment  is  the  public  feels, 
and  it's  my  own  personal  point  of  view,  they 
expect  this  Legislature  to  function  for  some 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  we  told  you  before 
the  last  election.  We  told  you  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  with  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  it  can  function  is 
by  people  demonstrating  a  litde  reasonable- 
ness, a  little  good  judgement  and  some 
measure  of  understanding.  I  must  say— and  I 
say  this  very  kindly— that  I  am  totally  con- 
fused by  the  logic  of  the  Leader  of  the 
OpE>osition.  I  don't  quarrel  at  all  with  the 
involvement  of  House  leaders  in  determining 
the  order  of  business,  although  it  is  the 
government's  responsibility  to  establish  the 
order  of  business.  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  occasions  where  we  have  endeavoured  to 
accommodate,  as  members  have  accom- 
modated the  government,  in  terms  of  either 
legislation  or  of  estimates.  It's  not  a  imique 
or  unusual  situation. 

I  have  to  tell  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position that  in  spite  of  what  he  may  feel, 
while  I  did  spend  more  than  one  sleepless 
night  with  respect  to  the  jwssing  of  a  very 
good  friend  and  colleague  of  all  of  us,  and 
while  I  do  confess  that  I  delayed  somewhat 
the  changes  that  were  necessitated  because 
of  John  Rhodes's  passing,  out  of  respect  to 
him  I  have  to  tell  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  I  did  not  stay  up  late  try- 
ing to  determine  just  which  ministry  was 
next  in  terms  of  what  estimates  might  be 
called.  I  may  be  dereHct  in  my  responsibility 
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in  that  I  confess  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position it  wasn't  until  yesterday,  and  per- 
haps even  until  today,  that  I  reaHzed  that 
the  minister  who  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  that  occurred  when  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  was  appointed 
to  replace  the  minister  who  represented 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— that  that  happened  to  in- 
terfere with  what  had  been  established  as 
the  order  of  estimates. 

[4:45] 

I  confess  this  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
didn't  know.  For  him  to  suggest  by  impli- 
cation here  in  this  House— and  I  think  it's  a 
very  sad  commentary— that  my  decision  as 
to  who  was  to  assume  what  responsibility 
in  terms  of  the  executive  council  of  this 
province  as  it  related  to  the  calling  of  esti- 
mates, I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  honourable 
member  were  a  gentleman  he  would  ac- 
knowledge— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  suggestion  was  never 
made. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  exactly 
what  you  said.  That's  what  you  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  that  never  took 
place,  that  was  never  part  of  my  thinking 
in  determination  of  who  was  appointed  to 
cabinet  and  how  that  in  any  way  related 
to   the  calling  of  estimates. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Nobody  said  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just 
didn't  happen. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  course  it  didn't. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that— well,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  call  it  logic  or  not— I  am 
still  totally  mystified  by  his  attempt  to 
justify  the  position  of  his  party.  Why  doesn't 
he  just  get  up  and  say  he  doesn't  want  to 
proceed  with  the  Attorney  General's  esti- 
mates, because  the  member  for  St.  George 
doesn't  want  to  proceed?  That  I  would 
understand.  Let's  put  it  on  the  table.  As  my 
children  would  say,  let  it  all  hang  out.  If 
she  doesn't  want  to  hear  the  estimates,  why 
doesn't  she  proceed  with  it- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  not  true  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.   Deans:   You  be  careful,   Frank  Drea 

is  behind  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  some  of  my 
children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Frank  Drea  doesn't 
want  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  I'd  understand  and 
that   I'd   respect.   But  if  the   Leader  of  the 


Opposition  is  going  to  have  one  of  his  mem- 
bers dictate  to  him  what  he  should  say  in 
trying  to  rationalize  an  argument  for  what 
I  think  is  a  very  simple  problem  confront- 
ing the  members  of  this  House- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  is  the  debt  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  he  can  talk  about 
the  debt  of  the  province— he  can  try  and 
draw  all  of  the  red  herrings  across  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  embarrassed,  his  colleagues 
are  embarrassed  for  him,  and  it's  because— 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  dead  wrong,  as 
usual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  doesn't  he  say  that 
the  member  for  St.  George  doesn't  want  to 
move  ahead  with  the  Attorney  General's 
estimates,  for  whatever  reason?  That  I  un- 
derstand. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope, 
now  you  have  made  your  ruling  and  we've 
all- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  complete  distortion. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen,  I  heard  what  the 
member  said.  He  questioned  why  I  ap- 
pointed certain  people  to  certain  cabinet 
responsibilities.  He  raised  that  issue,  I  didn't 
raise  it.  I  just  have  to  tell  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Maybe  I  should  have  said,  "Now 
who  is  next  in  estimates?"  before  I  made 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  assume  what 
responsibility.  I've  got  news  for  the  mem- 
ber. I  didn't,  and  I  think  any  Premier 
who  took  that  into  consideration  really  is 
abdicating  his  responsibility. 

I  hope  I've  cleared  that  up  for  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  that  it  may 
make  him  feel  somewhat  better.  If  he'd  just 
level  with  us  and  say  the  member  for  St. 
George  doesn't  want  to,  for  some  reason, 
proceed,  that  I  understand.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  member  for  St.  George,  but  that 
I  would  understand.  Let's  just  put  it  on  the 
table. 

I  would  just  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we've  had  this  chance  to  sort  of  unburden 
ourselves,  we'll  remember  that  business  does 
have  to  proceed.  Tomorrow  is  another  day. 
Estimates  do  have  to  go  ahead.  I  would  like 
to  be  out  of  here  before  Christmas  Eve;  I 
assume  the  rest  of  the  members  would  like 
to  be  out  of  here  before  Christmas  Eve.  I 
would  hope  that  today's  debate  wouldn't  raise 
the  emotions  to  a  point  where  we  cannot 
continue,  through  the  House  leaders,  what  I 
think  has  been  an  excellent  way  of  ordering 
the  business  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem 
perhaps  that  there  should  be  some  statement 
made  by  the  member  for  St.  George.  Since 
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I've  been  in  this  House  there  has  been  this 
occasion  and  another  when  the  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  seemed  to  indicate 
that  I  had  tremendous  influence,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  Premier's  acknowledgement  of  my 
great  influence  in  this  House. 

The  Premier  is  well  aware  of  the  problems 
of  this  particular  timing  of  these  estimates, 
but  let  me  just  put  this  to  him.  I  say  this 
sincerely,  because  I  really  have  never  known  a 
person  for  whom  I  had  a  greater  regard  than 
the  late  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  I 
am  a  little  weary  of  trying  to  equate  what 
is  happening  in  the  ordering  of  the  business 
to  that  very  sad  occasion.  It's  an  extremely 
sad  occasion  for  all  of  us.  But  that  really 
isn't  the  point.  We  have  been  prepared  to 
go  ahead  with  the  estimates  of  the  secretariat 
and  the  answer  is,  "We're  not  ready."  No. 
That's  the  reason  we  have  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Margaret,  I  am  being 
very  reasonable. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  have  a  staff  of  50. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It's  interesting  what  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Don't  point  your  finger  like 
that.  Bob. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Apart  from  any  other  con- 
siderations, one  of  the  reasons  for  this  ruling 
that  we  had  was  to  give  a  fair  opportunity 
to  all  House  members  to  be  prepared  for 
estimates.  It's  interesting  that  I  have  sat 
through— Justice  estimates  could  be  handled 
very  easily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  By  whom? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  By  me.  Oh  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  due  till  December 
but  not  ready  for  the  Attorney  General.  How 
can  you  be  ready  for  something  that  comes 
after  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  don't  want  to  hear,  do 
you? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Because  yours  is  such  a 
nothing  ministry,  we  can  easily  handle  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  know  that,  Bob;  you  were  a 
nothing  minister- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  I  have  been  sitting  con- 
sistently this  summer  in  committee.  We  have 
dealt  recendy  with  three  very  important  and 
highly  controversial  bills.  On  Friday,  I  re- 
ceived the  message  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  called  for  Wed- 
nesday. That  was  Friday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  More  notice  than  I 
got. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  From  the  events  of  this 
year,  it  is  important  that  these  estimates  be 


very  carefully  reviewed  and  the  principles  and 
philosophies  upon  which  this  ministry  is 
based  should  be  prop^ly  reviewed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  not  ready. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  have  my  material  pre- 
pared. I  will  be  prepared  if  this  is  the  will 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Frank  Drea  is  not  ready  and 
Bob  Welch  is  not  ready. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  want  it  understood  that 
apparently  there  are  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  rules  for  the  rest  of  us. 

If  the  Justice  minister  isn't  ready  we  can- 
not proceed  with  his  estimates.  If  the  new 
minister  isn't  ready,  we  can't  proceed  with  his. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  some  very 
fundamental  rights,  some  very  fundamental 
commitments  which  have  been  made  to  the 
justice  committee  and  to  this  House  which 
in  all  probabihty  will  not  be  met  by  this 
reordering  of  events.  I  simply  wish  to  put  it 
in  those  terms.  To  find  that  no  one  over 
there  understands  what's  going  on  and  no 
one  down  there  understands  what's  going 
on— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  never  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Like  the  Liberals  in 
Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  —is  a  very  sad  situation. 
But  I  would  like  to  warn  the  Attorney 
General  and  anyone  else  that  we  will  be 
heard  on  the  very  vital  issues  that  have  to 
come  before  this  House.  We  shall  be  heard. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  briefly 
into  this  debate,  we  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party  are  always  prepared  for  anything. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  have  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  With  a  leader  like  you've 
got,  I  don't  blame  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  to  finish  the  sentence:  At 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Especially  supper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  you  shall  be  heard. 
Haven't  you  got  a  poem,  Patrick,  that  would 
cover  the  situation? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wouldn't  dare  say  a  word 
that  might  in  any  way  reflect  upon  or  deni- 
grate the  position  of  the  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell).  I  have  to  live  with 
her. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  never  go  into  a  committee  of 
this  House,  however  esoteric  that  committee 
may  be,  but  she  isn't  there— and  talking! 

Who  would  be  so  timorous,  or  have  such 
an  open  breast,  so  to  speak— pace,  my  friend 
Drea- about  these  things  in  the  face  of  such 
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a  formidable  force?  And  who  would  tread 
on  those  toes?  Not  me! 

Nevertheless,  I  have  been  as  prepared,  I 
suppose,  as  I  ever  will  be  to  do  the  Attorney 
General's  estimates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  lived  all  summer,  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  in  anticipation  of  it. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General's  ministry  is 
such  a  mess  that  it  is  very  easy  to  do  esti- 
mates on  this  occasion.  You  can  choose  any 
number  of  monstrous  and  monumental  points 
et  cetera  and  dwell  on  them  for  days  and 
hours. 

The  condition  of  the  courts  is  just  lament- 
able. He  knows  that;  we  all  know  that.  There- 
fore, if  he  wants  to  go  ahead  in  three  minutes' 
time  on  his  estimates,  we  can  take  up  the 
bulk  of  the  time  and  fill  in  very  nicely  et 
cetera.  I  don't  object  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  let  this  debate  run  its  course  and 
get  back  to  serious  business.  But,  as  always, 
the  remarks  of  the  now-gone  member  for 
St.  George  stimulated  me  a  little  bit. 

I  just  thought  back  to  a  few  weeks  ago 
when,  in  my  former  ministry,  I  invited  my 
two  opposition  critics— they  accepted,  to  their 
credit— to  come  into  the  ministry  and  spend 
as  much  time  as  they  wanted— I  think  they 
were  in  last  Monday  with  my  deputy  and  the 
senior  officials  of  the  ministry  in  the  minister's 
absence— so  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  better  preparing  themselves  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business. 

At  that  time  the  opposition  critics  were 
invited  to  try  to  define  the  issues  better  and 
let  us  know  what  more  information  they 
might  need  and  have  the  senior  people  there 
in  order  that  they  might  better  prepare  the 
opposition  critics  for  an  orderly,  well  pre- 
pared, well  thought  out  series  of  estimates- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  should  have  prepared 
your  parliamentary  assistant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  in  order  that 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  could  go  in  a 
better  organized  fashion  than  the  opposition 
was  able  to  handle  last  year,  since  they  got 
off  track  at  an  early  stage  and  didn't  reach, 
for  example,  rent  review,  which  I  know  we 
were  all  looking  forward  to  last  year. 

We  also  sat  down  with  the  opposition 
critics  and,  to  their  credit  again,  we  easily 
agreed  upon  a  schedule  so  that  all  members 
of  the  House  would  know  exactly  on  what 
day  and  at  what  hour  the  various  votes  of  the 
ministry  would  be  dealt  with. 

The  reason  I  raise  that  point  now  is  that 
all  of  that  was  specifically  designed,  obviously 


not  to  prepare  me  as  minister  but  rather 
to  prepare  the  opposition  and  to  allow  them 
full  and  complete  access  so  that  the  estimates 
might  be  handled  in  a  fully  prepared  fashion. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes,  you  don't  need  any  help 
at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Good  for  you. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  this  relevant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  experience  came 
back  to  me  when  the  member  for  St.  George 
said  a  moment  ago  that  apparently  there  is 
one  rule  for  government  and  one  rule  for 
people  who  aren't  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.   Sargent:   You'd  better  believe  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Apparently  the  way 
she  interprets  it,  the  one  rule  is  that  the 
opposition  is  entitled  to  be  prepared  and 
fully  briefed  whereas  a  new  minister  is  not 
entitled  to  be  so  prepared,  fully  briefed  and 
well-organized  in  that  fashion. 

In  fact,  if  the  member  for  St.  George 
really  believes  this  time  what  she  says  about 
having  one  rule  for  all  members  of  the 
House- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  sit  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —surely  she  must 
agree  that  it  is  only  fair  that  the  new 
minister  be  given  exactly  the  same  treatment, 
advance  opportunity  to  prepare,  as  we  gave 
all  members  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  How  can  you  say  she  is  not 
ready?  She's  entitled  to  say  it  as  well. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  do  you  hint  that 
there  is  some  great  scheme  involved?  That 
wasn't  very  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ruling  which  you  were 
forced  to  make  today  has  created  a  precedent 
that  will  come  back  to  haunt  us  in  the  future. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  what  Elie  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  hkely  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Hear  that,  Elie? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  part  of  the 
motion  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote 
refers  this  to  the  procedural  affairs  com- 
mittee. It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
procedural  affairs  committee  to  come  up  with 
a  mechanism,  a  procedure,  for  coping  with 
this  kind  of  circumstance.  That  recommenda- 
tion will  come  back  as  part  of  the  provisional 
rules  of  the  House.  The  rules  of  the  House 
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wiD  be  adopted  and  will  be  rules  for  the 
future.  As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
look  forward  to  an  opportunity  for  creating 
a  procedure,  for  devising  a  procedure,  which 
will  avoid  this  kind  of  circumstance  in  the 
future.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point 
briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  all  heard  the 
motion  moved  by  Mr.  Welch.  Shall  the 
motion  carry? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 
Mr.   Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Welch's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion,  the  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We'll  accept  the  previous  vote. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  150,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
tains several  housekeeping  amendments,  but 
one  substantial  item  is  that  it  provides  for 
the  suspension  of  a  driver's  licence  for  a 
three-year  period  on  the  third  or  subsequent 
conviction  for  impaired  driving.  That  is  per- 
haps the  most  substantive  part  of  the  bill. 
This  was  announced  by  my  colleague,  the 
former  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  (Mr.  Grossman),  last  June. 

LAND  SPECULATION 
TAX  REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  151,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Land  Specula- 
tion Tax  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Warner:  Shame. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Shame  on  you.  What  a 
feeble  excuse  for  a  bill. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  are  you  doing  with 
the  spec  tax,  Lome? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  helping  your  cjon- 
stituent.  You  know  the  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  proposes  a  repeal  of  the  land  speculation 
tax  as  of  October  24,  1978.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  any  special  lien  in  existence 
under  the  act  will  be  discharged  on  January 
1,  1979,  unless  notice  of  a  lien  is  registered 
in  the  appropriate  land  registry  oflBce. 


LIFEUNE  ACT 

Mr.  Sargent  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  152, 
An  Act  to  provide  for  a  basic  Residential 
Power  Rate  Applicable  to  the  Essential  En- 
ergy Needs  of  Residential  Households  in 
Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  a  good  one.  It's  called 
the  Lifeline  Act,  1978.  The  purpose  of  this 
biU  is  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
basic  residential  rate  for  electrical  power 
usage  by  residential  households  in  Ontario. 
The  basic  residential  rate  is  applied  to  the 
amount  of  electrical  power  required  by  a 
typical  residential  household  to  fulfil  mini- 
mum essential  energy  needs. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  Act  require  the  board  to 
determine  those  functions  that  constitute  the 
minimum  essential  energy  needs  of  a  resi- 
dential household  in  Ontario.  Each  municipal 
cor];>oration  that  distributes  electrical  power 
must  estJtblish  a  basic  residential  rate  on  the 
basis  of  the  electrical  power  demand  required 
in  its  service  area  to  fulfil  the  minimum  en- 
ergy needs. 

This  bill  sets  a  maximum  levdl  for  the  basic 
residential  rate  and  stipulates  that  the  basic 
residential  rate  must  be  the  lowest  rate  for 
electrical  power  usage  charged  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Philip  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  153, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  purpose  of  this  biH  is  to 
alter  the  procediu^es  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  planning  area.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains amendments  to  the  development  control 
provisions  contained  under  the  act.  One  of 
the  main  eff^ects  of  the  bill  will  be  to  remove 
development  i)ermit  appeals  from  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  direct  them  to  the  OMB  and 
through  it  to  the  cabinet. 

The  second  major  efi"ect  will  be  to  have 
only  one  ofiBcial  plan  covering  any  area  in 
the  escarpment,  the  regional  or  county  plan, 
but  the  oflBcial  plan  must  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  the  overall  escarpment  plan. 

MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  in  view  of  the 
carriage  of  the  motion  dealing  with  the  order 
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of  estimates  we  should  indicate  that  by  an 
earher  motion  yesterday  we  agreed  that  the 
standing  administration  of  justice  committee 
could  meet  on  Wednesday  mornings.  I  as- 
sume that  notices  will  now  go  out  for  tihat 
committee  to  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
to  start  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General. 
[Later] 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  get  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  second  reading  of  this  particular 
bill,  I  think  I  have  a  responsibility  to  appraise 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr. 
Warner)  of  some  events  that  happened  a 
little  earlier  during  the  question  period. 

The  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
gave  notice  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
answer  to  a  question  which  he  placed  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld).  I  have  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  Hansard  and  to 
refresh  my  memory.  The  question  posed  by 
the  member  was  ruled  out  of  order.  He 
asked:  "Will  the  minister  define  what  shortly 
means?"  Therefore,  there  was  no  answer 
given.  The  member  is  therefore  not  able  to 
debate  any  dissatisfaction  in  a  question  that 
was  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  make  one 
comment  on  your  ruling  on  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Normally  it  is  not  allowed 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  rise  then  on  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  legitimate  point  of  order  is 
heard  any  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  only  kind  he  has. 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
my  reading  of  the  standing  order— and  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— was  that  a  member  can  object  to  a 
question  or  an  answer  that  was  posed  by 
another  member.  In  other  words,  I  could 
object  to  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing that  has  been  posed  by  another  member 
and  express  my  dissatisfaction  with  that 
answer. 

On  that  basis,  would  it  not  be  possible 
that  it  not  be  necessary  that  I  even  have  a 
question  in  order  to  express  dissatisfaction 
with  an  answer  from  a  minister  to  a  question 
that  had  been  posed  by  another  member? 
That  is  what  I  thought,  after  reading  stand- 
ing order  27G. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  going  to  allow  a 
prolonged   debate   on   this,    but   now  that   I 


have  refreshed  my  memory,  as  I  look  at 
Instant  Hansard,  the  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington  said:  "Last  June  there  was  a 
reporit  expected  on  aluminum  wiring.  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  could  tell  us  now 
why  that  report  is  almost  five  months  late  in 
coming  and  if  he  expects  it  in  the  near 
future?" 

The  Minister  of  Energy  said,  and  I  quote: 
"I  can't  tell  the  honourable  member  why  it 
isn't  here  yet,  but  I  will  inquire  of  the  com- 
missioner. The  last  I  heard,  which  was  about 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  it  was  expected 
fairly  shortly  but  there  was  no  specific  date. 
I  will  inquire  land  report  to  the  honourable 
member." 

That  was,  in  my  view,  a  commitment 
taken  by  the  Minister  of  Energy  to  look  into 
why  the  report  was  late  in  coming.  Obviously 
there  would  be  a  report  coming  back  to  the 
House  advising  the  honourable  member  and 
the  House  why  it  was  late. 

When  the  member  for  Scarborough-Elles- 
mere said,  "Will  the  honourable  minister  de- 
fine what  'shortly'  means?",  I  said:  "The 
honourable  minister  has  already  taken  it  as 
notice  and  if  members  are  not  satisfied  when 
he  reports  back,  then  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity."  The  minister  simply  did  not 
know  and  he  took  the  question  as  notice. 

I  think  it  was  quite  a  legitimate  thing  for 
the  chair  to  say  the  minister  has  served 
notice  that  he  will  look  into  the  question 
and  get  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  you  have 
explained  is  precisely  what  I  was  dissatisfied 
with— the  answer  that  the  minister  gave  about 
looking  into  the  matter  and  reporting  back. 

I  don't  wish  to  complicate  the  whole  pro- 
cedure but  the  member  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion ahead  of  me  should  have  asked  the 
question  to  a  diflFerent  minister. 

The  minister,  who  responded- the  Minister 
of  Energy— is  not  the  minister  responsible; 
it  is  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  who  is  responsible. 

My  question  was  identical  to  his  and  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  also  asked  of  the  wrong 
minister,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  it  was  asked  of  the 
wrong  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  just  fortifies  my  ruling. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  was  up  on  a  supplementary, 
but  I  was  disatisfied  with  the  answer  the 
minister  gave  and  his  explanation  that  he 
would  report  back,  that  is  what  I  was  dis^ 
satisfied  with. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  order  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  it  would  be  appreciated, 
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certainly  by  the  Speaker,  if  you  would  await 
the  answer  from  the  Minster  of  Energy  or  at 
another  time— perhaps  on  Thursday  or  Friday 
—direct  the  same  question  to  whom  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  appropriate  minister. 

However,  I  have  had  to  make  a  ruling 
that  you  can't  be  dissatisfied  with  the  answer 
to  a  question  that  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  next  three  orders— 
that  is,  16,  17  and  18— are  those  dealing 
with  the  municipal  elections  situation.  I  was 
hoping  that  we  might  have  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  these 
bills  and  do  all  stages,  and  subject  to  the 
House  having  considered  them  that  way,  we 
then  might  make  some  arrangements  later 
this  evening  to  have  royal  assent. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  143.  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Municipal  Elections  Act. 

Mr.  Ashe:  This  bill  has  already  received 
wide  coverage  in  the  press  and  knowledge 
within  the  municipal  sector.  There  was  a 
brief  introductory  statement  made  yesterday 
when  the  bill  was  introduced. 

Basically,  what  it  does  is,  effective  for  this 
particular  municipal  election  period,  legitimize 
the  supplementary  nomination  day  provisions, 
expanding  upon  the  original  provisions  in  the 
bill.  Secondly,  it  clarifies  the  intent  of  where 
notices  should  be  sent  to  resident  and  non- 
resident owners  of  property.  That  particular 
change  is  necessitated  by  a  recent  ruling 
which  suggested  that  a  clerk  did  not  send 
notice  to  a  proper  location.  This  will  make 
legitimate  what  has  been  the  practice  where 
notices  have  been  sent. 

The  third  particular  amendment  relates 
to  the  consideration  of  local  time  as  being 
the  time  that  is  in  effect  during  the  nomina- 
tion period,  seeing  as  this  year  the  nomina- 
tion period  falls  within  daylight  saving  time 
in  most  jurisdictions. 

I  will  also  be  asking  to  go  into  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment to  this  amending  legislation.  We  have 
heard  by  telephone  yesterday  of  some  munic- 
ipalities—and we  have  heard  of  others  by 
the  press  today— that  followed  the  old  time, 
or  were  concerned  with  daylight  saving 
versus  standard  time,  and  accepted  nomina- 
tions until  6  p.m.  last  evening.  To  avoid  any 
possible    conflict    and    future    complications 


within  those  municipal  jurisdictions  which 
decided  to  go  that  route,  we  did,  I  think,  a 
very  large  scale  notification  procedure  and 
seminar  procedure  to  explain  what  was 
happening.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legis- 
lation as  of  yesterday  was  not  the  legislation 
that  we  are  proposing  today,  albeit  retro- 
actively. 

In  the  amendment  we  suggest  that  those 
who  have  followed  the  procedure  within  the 
Municipal  Elections  Act  as  amended  earlier 
this  year  will  be  legitimate  in  their  actions 
for  this  particular  election  period. 

Last  but  not  least,  in  that  same  amend- 
ment the  efi^ective  dates  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  bill  will  be  changed. 

[Later] 

Mr.  Epp:  It  was  indeed  an  extremely 
circuitous  route  from  the  member  for  Durham 
West  to  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
and  the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  1977. 

I  find  it  somewhat  incredible  that  only 
last  fall  we  dealt  with  the  Municipal  Elec- 
tions Act— it  was  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
bill  and  we  changed  a  number  of  sections 
in  it;  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done 
on  it,  representations  from  municipalities  and 
so  forth— and  I  thought  the  ministry,  after 
discussing  the  bill  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  various  municipalities  had  a  chance 
to  bring  in  the  amendments. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  amendments 
to  the  1977  bill  that  were  brought  in  in  the 
spring;  and  now  in  the  fall  for  the  second 
time.  I  find  it  somewhat  disturbing  that  some 
of  these  matters  hadn't  been  included  in  the 
original  bill.  I  would  hope  that  this  doesn't 
occur  very  frequently. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  party,  sup- 
porting the  bill  in  principle  is  no  problem. 
We  believe  these  amendments  should  have 
been  included  earlier.  We  obviously  sup- 
port the  idea  that  if  vacancies  occur  due  to 
resignations,  due  to  people  withdrawing 
their  nominations  on  the  day  after  nomina- 
tion day— which  was  yesterday  by  the  way, 
so  that  if  they  had  up  to  5  o'clock  today 
to  withdraw  them,  that  was  only  20  minutes 
ago— at  any  rate  if  withdrawals  occur 
they  could  have  new  nominations  for  to- 
morrow, rather  than  doing  so  only  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  nominations  on 
nomination  day.  We  obviously  support  that 
particular  clause  in  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Municipal  Elections  Act  of  1977. 

Also,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
mail  notices  only  to  non-resident  electors. 
I  wonder  if  the  parliamentary  assistant 
would,  however,  explain  what  he  means  by 
"mailing."  Does  that  mean  merely  dropping 
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it  into  the  mailbox,  or  having  mailed  it, 
will  it  actually  be  delivered?  Maybe  he 
could  explain  what  the  regulations  are  re- 
garding that  particular  section  in  the  act.  I 
think  it's  somewhat  vague  and  it  should 
be  clarified  for  all  those  people  concerned 
in  the  835  municipalities  and  more  across 
the  province. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  mail  anyway? 

Mr.  Epp:  If  you  ask  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea) 
that  question  these  days  he  might  even  get 
upset  about  it.  Nevertheless,  the  other  point 
brought  into  this  bill  is  the  aspect  of  having 
nominations  during  daylight  saving  time; 
having  the  time  that's  operational  in  that 
municipality  makes  good  common  sense.  As 
a  result  we  will  support  all  these  sections  as 
well  as  the  amendment  to  which  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  from  Durham  West 
alluded  earlier. 

Mr.  Swart:  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  member  for  Durham  West  and  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North,  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Municipal  Elections  Act  are 
desirable.  Therefore,  we  will  be  supporting 
them,  including  the  amendment  which  is 
being  proposed  by  the  parliamentary  assis- 
tant. 

These  amendments  have  become  necessary 
because  one  or  two  things  were  overlooked 
and  it  has  become  desirable  to  improve  the 
notification  to  the  electors  of  where  they 
vote.  Because  the  changes  all  make  good 
sense,  we  will  be  supporting  them. 

However,  I  have  two  general  concerns 
around  the  circumstances  surrounding  this 
bill.  First  of  all,  this  last  minute  introduc- 
tion of  legislation,  much  of  which  was 
known  ahead  of  time  would  be  needed,  is 
a  poor  way  to  conduct  public  business.  It 
may  be  something  of  an  overstatement  to 
say  the  House  should  be  recalled  earlier  for 
this  type  of  bill,  but  certainly  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  prepared  to  do  that,  they 
should  think  far  enough  ahead  that  these 
matters  can  be  dealt  with  so  as  not  to 
cause  inconvenience  and  even  some  very 
legitimate  concern  to  municipal  people  with 
regard  to  the  legality  of  what  they  are  do- 
ing. The  very  fact  that  the  parliamentary 
assistant  must  introduce  another  amendment 
today,  after  having  received  the  bill  last 
week,  shows  that  the  bill  was  much  later 
than  it  should  have  been  and  he  must  now 
correct  what  took  place  just  yesterday. 

I  have  had  expressed  to  me  concern  on 
the  part  of  municipal  oflBcials  that  they 
should,  in  fact,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  were  received  from  the  ministry,  dis- 


obey the  law  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
It  would  be  corrected  afterwards,  but  they 
should,  in  fact,  disobey  the  law  as  it  existed 
at  that  time.  They  were  concerned  about  it. 
We  have  the  amendment  because  some  of 
them  inadvertently  kept  the  nominations 
open  an  hour  longer  than  they  should  have 
yesterday,  or  else  were  concerned  enough 
and  said:  "We're  going  to  go  by  the  act  as 
it  is  and  the  government  afterwards  can 
rectify  the  mistake  which  we  have  made  if 
they  go  ahead  with  the  amendment." 

So  I  have  that  very  real  concern  about 
these  last-minute  introductions  of  bills  on 
items  which  should  have  been  dealt  with  at 
an  earlier  time. 

I  also  have  a  concern  about  the  state- 
ment of  the  minister  yesterday,  which  I 
suggest  is  not  wholly  accurate.  When  a  bill 
is  coming  in  very  late  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  absolute  accuracy.  You  will  note  in 
his  statement  he  said:  "At  present,  if  there 
are  no  nominations  for  an  office  by  the  close 
of  nomination  day  the  clerk  may  receive 
nominations."  That  is  not,  of  course,  the 
way  the  bill  reads  at  the  present  time.  It 
says,  "in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing nomination  day,  the  number  of  candi- 
dates who  have  been  nominated  for  an 
office  and  have  not  withdrawn  under  sub- 
section 1  of  section  39  is  not  sufficient  to 
fill  the  number  of  vacancies"— it's  not  a 
case  of  having  no  nominations  for  an  office 
but  insufficient  nominations. 

I  want  to  point  that  out.  In  fact,  I'll  be 
pointing  out  in  another  bill,  one  of  the 
other  two  bills,  an  even  much  greater  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  Wells).  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  accuracy 
there. 

With  those  two  perhaps  minor  criticisms, 
we  will  be  supporting  the  bill.  We  will  have 
no  amendments  to  make  to  it  and  we  will 
support  the  amendment  by  the  parliamen- 
tary assistant. 

Ml".  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  member  pilot- 
ing the  bill  through  the  Legislature  a  con- 
cern of  mine  in  relation  to  section  1(5). 
According  to  the  bill  itself,  it  refers  to  where 
the  number  of  candidates  nominated  is  in- 
sufficient. We  are  taking  care  of  the  situation 
by  extending  the  nomination  period  for  an- 
other 24  hours.  My  concern  is  that  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  himself  nominated  in  a 
series  oif  wards. 

For  example,  my  own  commumty  is  on  a 
ward  system  completely  now,  so  an  individual 
trying  to  jockey  for  position  to  find  out  in 
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which  ward  he  should  "be  running  can  now 
have  himself  nominated  in  each  of  the  five 
wards  and  then  has  24  hours  within  which  to 
decide  his  chances  according  to  the  number 
of  contestants  in  each  of  the  wards  and  in 
which  of  the  five  wards  he  is  going  to  even- 
tually run.  He  doesn't  have  to  reside  in  the 
ward  in  which  he  intends  to  run  so  he  can 
have  a  fairly  wide  choice. 

I  think  there  should  be  something  in  the 
legislation  that  might  require  that  where  the 
individual  is  nominated  in  more  than  one 
different  oflBce  he  must  malce  up  his  mind 
before  the  nomination  deadline  of  that  origi- 
nal date.  Otherwise,  I'm  afraid  that  in  the 
future  if  I  were  running  for  a  municipal  oflBce 
I  would  have  myself  nominated  to  as  many 
different  wards  in  my  own  community  as  I 
could  think  of  and  then  find  out  how  many 
are  running  in  one  ward  and  in  which  of  the 
five  wards  I  would  have  the  best  opportunity. 

I  think  you've  got  to  prevent  that  section 
of  the  act  from  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
those  who  would  follow  the  procedure  of 
which  I  have  made  mention.  Of  that  I'm  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  know  that 
people  get  themselves  nominated  for  two  dif- 
ferent pKxsitions— in  other  words,  say  for  a 
member  of  the  municipal  council  and  also  for 
a  reeve  or  deputy  reeve— and  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  24-hour  period  before  they 
make  their  selection.  I  don't  think  there 
should  be  a  24-hoiu:  period.  I  think  it  should 
be  by  deadline,  five  o'clock  of  the  nomina- 
tion day.  Thank  you. 
[5:30] 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  anv  other 
honourable  member  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  dehate?  If  not,  the  member  for  Durham 
West. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  I 
appreciate  the  general  support  given  by  the 
two  opposition  critics  in  this  particular  re- 
gard to  try  to  get  speedy  passage  of  this  biH. 

I  would  like  to  respond  briefly  to  some  of 
the  points  and  concerns  that  were  raised  by 
the  honourable  members.  First  of  all  I  woidd 
respond  to  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
relative  to  the  procedures  that  we  have  gone 
through  in  the  past  number  of  years  that 
eventually  brought  about  the  Municipal  Elec- 
tions Act,  1977,  and  subsequently  the  amend- 
ments thereto.  I  think  it  just  indicates  very 
correctly  that  we're  all  human,  including 
members  of  the  opposition  and  including 
those  that  operate  within  the  municipal  sec- 
tor, both  the  elected  as  well  as  the  appointed 
people.  As  he  so  ably  indicated,  there  was  a 
long  process  that  ended  up  in  the  legislation 
that  was  passed  last  year.  At  i^  time  did 


anybody  indicate  or  think  of— and  I  include 
everybody  that  I  just  named— the  discrep- 
ancy, if  you  will,  relative  to  time,  namely 
that  the  procedures  as  so  amended  would 
under  certain  circumstances  and  most  cir- 
cumstances fall  within  daylight  saving  time. 
No  one  raised  that  particular  issue.  That's 
why  it  was  overlooked.  It's  nice  to  see  that 
everybody  in  that  broad  spectrum  of  people 
that  I  described  is  human,  including  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  used  the  term  "we  over- 
looked." 

Mr.  Ashe:  That's  fine.  The  honourable 
member  for  Welland-Thorold  missed  it  also. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  all  the  amendments  he 
put  in  he  missed  that  one. 

Mr.  Ashe:  As  for  the  nomination  day, 
again  I  think  that's  an  area  where  nobody 
brought  that  other  issue  forward,  the  exten- 
sion in  terms  <rf  supplementary  nominations; 
of  course  that's  now  taken  care  of  with  the 
amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  notices,  it  was  not 
possible  to  even  anticipate  this  particular 
amendment  before.  In  actual  fact,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  opening  remarks,  this  particular 
amendment  really  does  not  change,  I  would 
suggest,  for  virtually  all  of  the  municipalities 
in  this  province,  the  procedure  that  they  have 
been  following  in  the  past  regarding  notice 
of  the  polls.  What  necessitated  this  amend- 
ment to  make  it  much  more  clear  was  a 
decision  that  was  brought  down  earher  this 
year  where  the  judge  was  very  critical  of  the 
clerk  of  a  municipality,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
mimicipality  not  too  far  away  to  the  north. 
The  clerk  sent  the  notices,  as  this  particular 
procedure  suggests,  not  just  to  the  particular 
property  within  the  municipality  but  to  the 
resident  address  of  owners  who  were  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  non-residents,  siunmer 
owners. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  just  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  was  just  one  of  the  criticisms 
but  the  only  one  that's  relative  to  this  i>ar- 
ticular  situation.  We're  talking  of  the  town- 
ship of  Georgina. 

What  the  judge  very  well  pointed  out  was 
that  the  legislation  previously  was  very  speci- 
fic that  the  notice  should  be  dehvered  to— 
that's  the  way  it  read  as  a  matter  of  fact— the 
particular  spot  right  in  the  municipality.  That 
is  why  this  particular  amendment  is  necessi- 
tated. We  were  not  aware  of  that  particular 
issue  last  year  or  even  earlier  this  year  when 
the  amendments  were  brought  in. 
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As  for  what  is  the  mail,  that's  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  know  when  I  have  mailed  a  couple 
of  things  lately,  I've  added  on  a  little  note 
that  with  the  grace  of  God,  the  grace  of  the 
new  Pope  and  the  grace  of  Mr.  Trudeau's 
post  office  department  it  may  eventually  get 
there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  Paul  John  Yakabuski. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  in  case,  I  also  added  that 
I  wished  them  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year  because  it  might  take  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Did  you  write  those  in 
order? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Ye  of  little  faith. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That's  right.  I  have  noticed 
that  in  that  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Epp:  Did  you  use  your  franking 
privileges? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Unfortunately,  what  the  onus 
is  on  the  clerk  in  this  regard  is  rather  clear 
in  that  it  would  appear,  and  I  suppose  it 
could  be  so  interpreted,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  clerk  to  cause  to  be 
delivered  for  people  who  are  a  resident  in 
the  municipality  the  actual  notice  of  the 
poll.  That's  exactly  what  it  does  say.  If  you 
look  at  section  2  it  says  "in  the  case  of  a 
resident  elector  by  mailing  or  causing  to 
be  delivered  to  the  elector  a  notice  of  the 
location  of  such  polling  place  and  in  the 
case  of  a  non-resident  elector  by  mailing 
to  the  elector  a  notice  of  the  location  of 
such  polling  place."  The  "non-resident 
elector";  it  is  very  specific.  I  think  the  par- 
ticular obligation  upon  the  clerk  is  strictly 
to  mail  the  notice  and  once  he  has  gone 
through  that  procedure,  the  onus  is  no 
longer  there.  As  far  as  the  resident  elector 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  this  could 
well  be  construed  that  he  should  go  out 
of  his  way  and  cause  a  notice  to  be  delivered 
in  other  ways  besides  the  mail.  I  don't 
think  it  is  possible  for  me  or  right  for  me 
to  give  a  legal  opinion,  if  you  will,  but 
there's   no   doubt  what   the   words   say. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  of  course  add 
to  that  is  hopefully,  in  the  next  day  or  so, 
when  another  level  of  government  sticks  up 
their  backbone,  possibly  the  situation  will  be 
resolved  and  the  problem  therefore  will  be 
corrected.  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  municipalities  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  that  that  takes  place. 

I  think  now  I  have  covered  the  various 
remarks  and  comments  of  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North.  Speaking  to  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold— last- 
minute  introduction— I  think  I  have  covered 


a  lot  of  that,  why  it  could  not  be  done 
before.  I  think  we  have  made  it  very  clear, 
not  only  to  the  critics  on  the  other  side  to 
whom  I  spoke  some  considerable  time  ago 
during  the  summer  on  what  we  were  pro- 
posing and  would  be  doing  on  the  very  first 
opportunity  this  session,  we  also  made 
that  as  clear  as  we  could  to  the  municipal 
jurisdictions  throughout  the  province  both 
by  way  of  communication  as  well  as  by 
holding  seminars. 

There's  no  doubt  that  some  clerks  chose 
to  decide  that  they  would  go  by  the  old  act, 
or  they  were  not  aware  of  the  new  pro- 
cedures that  were  being  proposed.  I  don't 
know  what  else  we  could  have  done  but, 
recognizing  that  their  decisions  were  made 
in  all  good  faith,  that's  why  the  amendment 
I  will  be  introducing  today  is  being  pro- 
posed. 

As  far  as  the  discrepancy,  if  you  will,  in 
the  introductory  statement  of  the  minister 
yesterday  is  concerned,  I  would  suggest  that 
really  that  is  just  a  word  technicahty  and 
the  members  can  read  this  any  way  they 
wish.  I  suppose  in  the  strictest  terms  what 
the  honourable  member  suggests  is  true,  but 
I  really  don't  think  it's  very  relevant. 

The  concern  brought  up  by  the  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  is,  I  suppose,  a 
legitimate  one.  One  thing  I  must  point  out 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the  House  is 
that  neither  this  bill  nor  its  predecessor,  the 
original  bill,  or  the  amendment  since— that  is 
to  say,  the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  1977— 
has  in  any  way  changed  the  procedures 
relative  to  nominations  and  multiple  nomina- 
tions being  applicable.  Mind  you,  that  does 
not  change  his  concern,  but  all  I  am  saying 
is  this  bill  did  not  create  that  procedure. 
The  procedure  was  created  and  available 
before,  where  a  person  could  be  nominated 
for  more  than  one  position  and  had  the 
opportunity  until  the  next  day  to  withdraw 
the  nominations  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
proceed  with. 

Of  course,  the  procedure  was  then,  as  it 
is  now,  that  if  the  nominated  person  did 
not  proceed  to  withdraw  nominations  of  his 
choice  there  was  a  procedure  that  made  it 
mandatory  that  the  first  filed  nomination 
would  be  considered  the  ojffice  in  which  his 
nomination  was  valid.  Now  the  point  that 
he  makes  I  don't  think  has  been  a  problem 
in  the  past.  I  have  also  only  heard  of  the 
situation  where  multiple  nominations  were 
made  in  more  than  one  category— that  is  to 
say,  councillor,  deputy  reeve  and  reeve,  for 
example-and  not  the  situation  he  brought 
forward  where  somebody  is  being  nominated 
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for    more    than    one    position    as    councillor 
because  of  the  ward  system. 

We  would  be  happy  to  take  that  under 
review  as  to  whether  it  is  a  valid  concern 
to  put  the  onus  more  on  the  nominated 
candidate  to  make  his  choice  either  immedi- 
ately before  the  closing  of  the  nominations 
or  immediately  thereafter,  rather  than  giving 
him  the  24  hours  after.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  practical  terms  it  probably  won't  happen 
too  often,  because  any  legitimate  candidate 
is  probably  very  busy  within  the  particular 
constituency  or  portion  of  the  constituency 
that  he  wishes  to  challenge  rather  than  having 
to  go  around  to  five  wards  and  complete, 
with  the  required  signatiures,  the  necessary 
endorsations  to  his  nomination.  But  I  appre- 
ciate that  obviously  it  can  happen,  and  it 
obviously  has  happened,  and  his  concerns 
are  justified.  We  would  be  happy  to  look 
into  it  and  discuss  the  issue  with  the  PMLC, 
and  possibly  they  can  get  back  to  us  as  to 
their  viewing  of  the  issue. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

CITY   OF   HAZELDEAN-MARCH 
AMENDMENT   ACT 

Mr.  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  144,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  City  of  Hazeldean-March  Act, 
1978. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  this 
particular  bill  again  ties  in  with  the  election 
procedure,  to  get  it  done  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  when  the  City  of  Hazeldean- 
March  Act  was  passed  in  June,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  introdticed  and  passed  with 
some  haste.  It  was  indicated  at  that  time 
that  amendments  would  be  necessary,  and 
generally  these  amendments  could  be  con- 
sidered, shall  we  say,  in  a  housekeeping 
sort  of  way.  We  would  hope  that  the  bill 
could  have  expeditious  handling  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  no  doubt 
recall  that  in  June  1978,  in  a  sudden  and 
excitable  rush,  as  is  usual  by  the  government 
opposite,  we  were  faced  with  what  I  could 
call  a  form  of  blackmail.  We  were  told, 
"You  have  to  pass  this  legislation  within  the 
next  day."  In  fact,  I  think  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  city  of  Hazeldean-March  was  passed 
in  one  day.  We  went  through  the  whole 
procedure,  I  think,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  in  June  1978. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  on .  the 
record  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  access  to  what  was   called 


the  Mayo  report  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Mayo  report,  a  decision  had  been  made 
two  weeks  earlier  or  so  by  the  then  Treasurer 
not  to  proceed  with  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Mayo  report.  And  in  the  last- 
minute  hustle,  members  such  as  the  member 
for  Carleton-Crenville  and  the  member  for 
Carleton  got  to  the  then  Treasurer  and  said: 
"We  need  this.  We  have  to  pass  this  at  the 
last  minute.  We  will  get  it  through."  We 
Ottawa  representatives  were  bombarded  with 
phone  calls  from  local  representatives,  saying: 
"Don't  do  anything  to  stall  this  bill.  Let  this 
])ill  go  through.  Please,  we  need  it.  There 
is  a  mess  down  here.  We  have  to  correct 
this  situation  before  the  next  election.  We 
have  to  pass  this  bill  todlay." 

iSo  we  co-operated.  We  were  told  at  that 
time— I  notice  the  member  for  Carleton 
smiling;  I  think  he  was  quoted  in  the  press 
as  saying:  "If  the  Liberals— or  the  opposition 
—dare  bring  forward  any  amendments  to  this 
legislation,  my  God,  they  are  going  to  be  the 
ones  who  kill  this  bill;  we  are  going  to  with- 
draw it,  and  it  is  going  to  be  on  their  heads." 
It  was  that  type  of  blackmail. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Same  old  bag  of  tricks. 

Mr.  Roy:  Here  we  are,  just  a  few  months 
later,  with  a  whole  number  of  amendments 
proposed  by  the  government.  I  think  it  is 
well  to  note  for  the  record  that  we  told  them 
at  the  time  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
govern  this  province;  that  they  had  plenty 
of  time  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  Mayo  report;  that  there  was  a  way  of 
solving  problems  by  way  of  legislation  in  an 
orderly  fashion;  that  the  legislation  should 
have  come  forward  some  time  earlier;  and 
that  we  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  local  representatives.  In  fact, 
local  representatives  should  have  had  an 
opportimity  to  come  down  here  and  make 
representation  about  some  of  the  flaws  or 
some  of  the  things  that  were  necessary  in 
this  legislation.    But  that  never  happened. 

It  is  typical  of  this  government's  lack  of 
leadership  that  they  did  not  move  until  two 
days  before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  then 
there  was  panic  to  pass  this  legislation. 

As  one  who  participates  in  the  process,  I 
must  say  that  I'm  saddened  that  we  prostitute 
the  legislative  process  in  this  fashion,  that 
we  make  knee-jerk  reactions  to  solving  very 
important  problems. 

[5:45] 

I  see  the  parliamentary  assistant  smiling. 
He  has  reason  to  smile,  because  he  should 
be  embarrassed.  He  should  be  embarrassed 
by  a  government  which  panics  into  legisla- 
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tion  in  the  month  of  June,  passes  a  piece  of 
legislation  without  proper  consultation  and 
then  comes  back  in  panic  again  in  the  month 
of  October  with  wholesale  amendments  to 
this  legislation. 

il  tliink  it's  important  to  put  on  the  record 
that  we  on  this  side  are  always  prepared  to 
co-operate,  but  in  that  sense  sometimes  co- 
operation becomes  exceedingly  difficult  when 
we  see  a  government  that  basically  doesn't 
know  what  it's  doing  and  when  it  does  move, 
it  moves  in  a  fashion  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  democratic  process  in  getting 
proper  input  from  local  people. 

Mr.  Sterling:  How  old  is  the  Mayo  report? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  the  minister  and  the 
parliamentary  assistant  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  proceeding  in  this  fashion, 
and  they  should,  in  fact,  be  apologizing  to 
the  people  of  Hazeldean-March  for  having 
treated  them  in  that  fashion.  Even  recently, 
again  tlirough  some  method  that  is  only 
known  within  that  ministry,  they  decided  on 
a  series  of  names  for  the  municipality,  three 
names  I  guess  it  was,  and  all  at  once  the 
government  comes  along  and  suggests  another 
name. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  wonder  if 
the  honourable  member  could  return  to  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  like  Hazeldean-March. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  wanted  to  add  the  name 
"March.''  I  thought  I  should  add  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  you  should  know  what 
cToes  on  with  this  government  in  Hazeldean- 
March. 

Mr.  Sterling:  With  public  consultation. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Public  consultation.  You 
should  have  come  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  the  chair  be  appraised  of  what  is 
goincj  on,  and  it  is  important  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  it  be  on  the  record,  for  poster- 
ity's sake  anyway,  that  they  know  that  the 
Tories  of  1978  just  didn't  know  what  they 
were  doing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  messed  up  the  Lakehead 
too. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  com- 
ments to  make  on  this  bill  too,  and  in  some 
respects  I  suppose  to  echo  some  of  the  views 
expressed  by  the  last  speaker.  I  too  think  it's 
inexcusable  that  we  have  a  bill  brought 
before  us  to  create  the  city  of  Hazeldean- 
March  and  have  no  time  to  properly  consider 
and  debate  it,  and  then  major  amendments 
are  brought  forward  at  a  later  dalte  and 
we're  asked  to  deal  with  it — 

Mr.  Sterling:  A  year  and  a  half. 


Mr.  Swart:  — when  less  than  six  months 
ago  it  was  brought  before  us. 

This  particular  bill  was  delivered  to  me 
last  Thursday.  I  got  the  bill  last  Thiu^day 
and  tried  to  do  a  bit  of  work  on  it  over  the 
weekend,  and  then  today  at  11  o'clock  the 
printed  bill  is  delivered  to  me  and  it  is  dif- 
ferent to  the  draft  bill  which  I  received  last 
Thursday.  It  has  one  substantial  additional 
amendment  to  'it.  I  suggest  that  this  is  not  a 
cfood  way  of  conducting  the  public  business 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Sterling:  That  was  after  consultation 
with  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Swart:  However,  because  it  is  a  bill 
which  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  the 
people  un  there  in  that  municipality  and 
neighbouring  municipalities  and  must  be 
pas^^ed — tliere  is  no  question  about  that — we 
will  be  going  along  with  it  with  one  amend- 
ment. We  shouldn't  really  endeavour  to 
penalize  or  take  action  to  penalize  the  people 
of  Hazeldean-March  or  Nepean  or  any  other 
place  because  of  the  faults  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  a  real  fault  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  have  this  kind  of  procedure 
in  dealing  with  a  bill  which  is  very  important 
to  many  people. 

Once  again,  I  also  find  a  very  serious  mis- 
^atement  of  fact  in  the  statement  of  the 
minister  which  was  tabled  in  this  House 
yesterday.  On  page  two  of  that  statement, 
after  outlining  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he 
makes  the  statement:  "Last  week  ministry 
Staff  met  with  the  three  municipal  councils  to 
iron  out  last-minute  details.  Certainly  minor 
adjustments  were  made  and  all  three  councils 
are  in  agreement  with  the  le^lation  as  it 
stands."  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  talked 
to  two  clerks  in  that  area  and  the  head  of 
one  municipahty.  There  is  substantial  dis- 
agreement on  one  clause  of  this  bill.  To  en- 
deavour for  whatever  purpose— I  am  sure  it 
was  inadvertent— 4:o  tell  us  there  was  full 
agreement  nnd  therefore  we  should  proceed 
with  this  bill  quicklv,  I  say  is  not  the  way  it 
should  be  conducted. 

I  talked  to  Reeve  Andrew  Haydon  of 
Nepean  township.  He  tells  me  that  he  is 
quite  imhappv  with  the  lack  of  consultadon 
which  has  taken  place  over  this  bill.  In  fact, 
he  had  talked  to  Darcy  McKeough  about 
making  a  change  in  the  bill.  McKeough  said 
he  would  look  into  it.  He  wrote  two  letters 
to  the  new  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  and  he  has  had  no  reply  to  those.  Yet 
that  clause  is  put  in  this  bill,  which  he  feels 
adversely  affects  the  municipality  of  Nepean. 
I  know  there  has  been  a  mail  strike  on,  but 
on  an  issue  of  this  consequence,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  there  could  at  least  have  been  a 
phone  call  back  to  the  reeve  of  that  town- 
ship. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  They  don't  like  the  reeve  of 
that  township. 

Mr.  Swart:  They  may  not  like  the  reeve  of 
that  township;  but  within  that  township  there 
are  some  75,000  people.  They  have  the  right 
to  have  their  elected  representative  consulted 
on  these  very  important  matters.  I  say  it  is  a 
poor  way  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
start  oflF  a  new  city  of  some  18,000  people. 

The  controversial  issue  that  is  in  this  bill 
is  the  matter  of  the  Hope  Sideroad  being 
declared  in  section  2  of  the  bill  not  to  be  a 
boundary  road.  The  disagreement  is  that 
the  township  of  Nepean  thinks  that  road 
should  be  in  Hazeldean-March;  it  should  be 
included  within  their  boundaries.  Hazeldean- 
March  thinks  that  it  should  be  in  Nepean. 
Hazeldean-March  apparently  won  out  be- 
cause it  was  put  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  of  Nepean.  To  add  a  bit  of 
insult  to  injury,  after  doing  that,  they  de- 
clared that  the  Hope  Sideroad  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  a  boundary  road.  I  am 
sure  we  all  know  what  that  means;  it  means 
it  becomes  the  total  and  complete  respon- 
sibility of  Nepean  township.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  be  a  boundary  road,  section  410  of  the 
act  states:  "Tlie  corporations  of  adjoining 
municipalities  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  any  high- 
way forming  the  boundary  between  such 
municipalities."  They  may,  of  course,  not 
do  that  when  this  is  declared  by  the  legis- 
lation not  to  be  a  boundary  road. 

Section  419  of  the  act  goes  even  a  little 
further.  It  says:  "Boundary  lines  between 
local  municipalities,  including  those  that  also 
form  county  boundary  hnes,  shall  be  main- 
tained by  the  corporations  of  such  munic- 
ipalities, and  they  shall  also  erect  and  main- 
tain all  necessary  bridges  on  such  boundary 
lines,"  Here  we  have  taken  away  the  right 
of  the  municipalities  to  even  come  to  an 
agreement  over  the  maintenance  and  the 
division  of  the  costs  for  maintaining  a 
boundary  road. 

I  am  told  by  both  sides  on  this  issue  that 
this  road  does  more  to  serve  the  new  mu- 
nicipahty  of  Hazeldean-March  than  it  does 
to  serve  the  municipality  of  Nepean.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  provision  which  declares 
it  is  not  a  boundary  road  is  inappropriate. 
We  will  be  moving  an  amendment  to  take 
out  that. 

Because  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
suggestion  that  the  same  conditions  should 
apply   to   a   boundary  road   between   Hazel- 


dean-March and  Nepean  as  apply  to  almost 
all  other  municipalities  in  Ontario,  I  am 
hoping  the  government  may  even  recon- 
sider this  provision  which  does  an  injustice 
to  the  municipality  of  Nepean. 

The  other  issues  in  the  bill  are  ones  which 
we  think  we  can  support.  They  are  things 
which  need  doing  and  by  the  number  that 
we  have  here,  we  realize  that  the  original 
bill  was  a  very  hasty  bill  and  didn't  cov^ 
a  great  many  of  the  issues. 

I  am  pleased  generally  with  the  provi- 
sions that  provide  that  any  of  the  employees 
of  these  former  townships  must  be  taken 
over  as  employees  of  the  new  municipality 
of  Hazeldean-March.  I  just  can't  under- 
stand, although  it  is  a  very  minor  factor, 
of  course,  the  wording  of  section  7  which 
provides  for  such  things  as  sick  leaves  and 
OMERS  and  holidays  and  then  you  have 
to  get  the  last  half  of  the  section  before  it 
states  that  they  are  going  to  be  taken  over 
by  those  employees  being  employed  by  the 
new  municipality  of  Hazeldean-March.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  logical  order  that  should 
have  come  first  in  the  section,  and  then  we 
deal  with  such  things  as  OMERS  and  those 
other  things  afterwards. 

The  provisions  for  the  subsidiary  planning 
area,  the  continuation  of  bylaws,  the  procla- 
mation as  a  township  with  regard  to  speed 
limits,  the  continuation  of  the  supply  of 
hydro  by  rural  hydro  to  all  areas  of  the  new 
municipality,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bridlewood  area,  I  think  all  make  sense. 

Also,  there  is  the  provision  of  the  new 
section  6(h),  which  was  not  in  the  draft  bill 
which  I  received  last  week,  that  the  council 
there  in  Hazeldean-March  will,  for  all  pur- 
poses, be  the  recreation  committee  and 
therefore  receive  the  normal  grants.  This  is 
similar  to  what  is  in  most  other  regional 
government  acts  and   is  a  logical  provision. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  one 
amendment,  which  I  suggest  is  exceedingly 
important  and  warrants  support,  we  will  be 
supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Just  in  the  few  minutes 
that  are  left,  I  have  a  few  brief  comments 
to  make  on  the  bill.  I  am  going  to  leave  to 
my  colleague  for  Carleton-Grenville  (Mr. 
Sterling)  the  matter  of  the  Hope  Sideroad, 
which  he  will  be  able  to  deal  with  in  his 
remarks  after  the  dinner  break. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  that  the  act  provides 
that  the  former  portion  of  Nepean  which 
will  now  be  in  the  new  city  of  Hazeldean- 
March  will  continue  to  obtain  hydro  service 
from  the  Nepean  hydro-electric  commission, 
which  is  an  elected  commission. 
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As  I  recall  the  original  bill— and  I  don't 
have  a  copy  of  it  before  me— it  made  provi- 
sion for  the  election  of  hydro  commissioners 
from  that  portion  of  Nepean  which  is  now 
in  the  new  city  and  which  will  continue  to 
be  served  by  Nepean  Hydro. 

I  wonder  if  the  parliamentary  assistant 
could  undertake  with  his  law  officers  to  pre- 
pare an  amendment  over  the  dinner  hour 
which  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  to  restore  the  hydro  franchise 
to  those  former  residents  of  Nepean  who 
will  continue  to  be  served  by  Nepean  Hydro 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  the  bill,  and  in 
the  original  bill,  do  not  have  a  vote  in  the 
hydro  commission  election  which  will  be 
taking  place  in  November. 

In  so  far  as  the  fourth  name  on  the  ballot 
is  concerned,  I  am  sorry  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  left.  There  was  a  public  meet- 
ing held.  All  members,  of  course,  were 
invited  to  it.  At  that  public  meeting  there 
were  certain  residents  who  were  adamant  on 
t!he  historic  name  of  March  being  included 
on  the  ballot  and  I  am  very  satisfied  and 
happy  that  the  minister  recognized  the  his- 
toric value  of  the  name  of  March  so  that  the 
people  of  the  new  city  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose,  not  only  the  historic  name 


of  Hazeldean  and  the  historic  name  of  March, 
but  the  new  name  of  Kanata  and  the  made- 
up  name  of  Cairnwood,  which  apparently 
provides  recognition  to  all  of  the  components 
of  the  new  municipaUty. 

With  that  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  and 
look  forward  to  any  suggestions  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  might  have  to  restore  that 
hydro  electric  commission  franchise  to  those 
people  of  Nepean. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
member  wishing  to  participate  in  the  debate? 

BUSINESS    OF   THE    HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
supper  hour  and  as  some  explanation  of  the 
order  of  business,  following  the  dinner  break 
we  will  carry  on  with  Bill  144  and  then  Bill 
145,  hopefully  to  complete  143,  144  and 
145,  and  then  go  into  committee  of  the  whole 
with  respect  to  the  Community  and  Social 
Services  bills  that  are  set  out  in  the  business 
for  today. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  chair  will  recog- 
nize the  member  for  Carleton-Grenville  at 
8  p.m. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 


Ir.    r*,-M- 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

CITY  OF  HAZELDEAN-MARCH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

(concluded) 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  we  rose  at  6  o'clock, 
the  member  for  Carleton-Grenville  was  about 
to  hold  forth. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  bill  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  Hazeldean-March. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  that 
indeed  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
consultation  before  legislation  came  to  a  head 
in  June  1978. 

First  of  all,  as  we  all  know,  the  Mayo 
report  was  produced  lin  October  1976.  All 
councils  and  public  were  given  a  chance  to 
react  to  that  report.  On  May  8,  1977,  a  white 
paper  was  produced  by  the  then  Treasurer 
of  the  province,  Darcy  McKeough.  Councils 
were  again  given  a  chance  to  react  to  that 
particular  white  paper;  indeed,  at  that  point 
in  time  the  Treasurer  and  his  staflF  negotiated 
wfith  each  of  the  municipalities  involved  to 
make  certain  that  each  was  treated  fairly  and 
equitably. 

When  there  was  a  decision  by  the  cabinet 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  creation  of  the  new 
city,  there  was  an  immediate  reaction  by  the 
two  major  councils  involved.  Both  of  those 
councils  reacted  in  terms  of  wanfting  the  city 
to  go  ahead. 

After  the  bill  was  passed  on  June  22,  there 
were  three  public  meetings  held  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  new  city  of  Hazeldean- 
March.  Subsequently,  an  amending  bill  was 
drafted  and  again,  before  it  was  presented, 
it  was  taken  to  each  of  those  ithree  muni- 
cipalities. One  of  the  municipalities,  the 
township  of  Nepean,  which  has  complained 
most  about  lack  of  consultation,  did  not  see 
fit  to  send  a  politician  to  that  particular 
meeting  last  Friday  morning.  They  did  send 
two  of  their  public  servants.  Each  of  the 
other  councils  sent  at  least  three  councillors 
to  that  pai^ticular  meeting. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  at  that  meet- 
ing there  was,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
councillors  for  the  township  of  Goulbourn, 
which  I  represent,  only  a  token  resistance  to 
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the  legislation  in  this  amending  act  relating 
to  the  boundary  road. 

Going  to  the  boundary  road,  I  think  it's  im- 
portant to  point  out  thalt  in  1976,  at  the 
request  of  the  township  of  Nepean,  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Communications 
undertook  a  roads  needs  study  for  that  town- 
ship. At  that  time,  the  traflBc  volume  on  the 
Hope  Sideroad  was  115  vehicles  per  day.  The 
1985  forecast  was  for  187  vehicles  per  day. 
The  resulting  recommendation  to  the  town- 
ship of  Nepean  was  a  road  improvement  of 
a  granular  base  and  a  surface  to  a  tolerable 
standard  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $39,000. 

Subsequently,  the  township  of  Nepean  de- 
cided in  its  own  wisdom  to  spend  over 
$400,000  on  a  road  which  goes  nowhere  at 
this  time.  In  my  view,  a  debenture  of 
$200,000  outstanding  and  owing  against  that 
particular  road  should  not  be  shared  by  the 
new  city.  Why  should  they  be  burdened  with 
ths  misjudgement  and  poor  decision  of  the 
township  of  Nepean? 

Mr,  Bradley:  Is  that  in  your  riding,  Ne- 
pean? 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  believe  our  Legislature  did 
act  fast  on  June  22  to  bring  this  city  into 
being.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  reason  to 
apologize  for  that  quick  action. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  would  say  too  fast. 

Mr.  Epp:  Quick  action;  you  said  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  was  necessary  to  bring  it 
aboult  at  this  particular  time  because  of  the 
municipal  elections  this  fall.  If  we  had  left  it 
for  a  period  of  time,  there  was  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  very  bad  slack  in  time  in  the 
next  two  years  to  which  neither  township 
would  know  how  to  react. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  want  to  speak  with  regard  to 
the  amendment  which  Mr.  Swart  has  put 
before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  is  no  amendment 
yet. 

Mr.  Epp:  With  respect  to  Section  2(2),  it 
seems  there  are  two  points.  One  is  that  we 
shouldn't  use  a  road  to  try  to  divide  muni- 
cipalities; the  other  is  that  they  are  trying  to 
clarify  the  section  which  pertains  to  that. 

It  seems  to  me  the  member  for  WeUand- 
Thorold  should  be  keenly  aware  that  roads 
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are  not  good  dividing  lines  or  good  boundary 
lines.  In  creating  divisions,  municipalities  for 
years  have  tried  to  maintain  that  when  the 
provincial  government  makes  a  determination 
of  this  nature,  if  roads  are  divided  down  the 
centre  as  boundary  lines,  nedther  municipality 
wants  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  main- 
taining them.  In  this  instance,  the  govern- 
ment has  acted  properly  in  not  allowing  a 
road  to  be  a  dividing  line  or  a  boundary. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  hopefully,  on 
future  occasions,  we  won't  have  amendments 
of  this  nature  which  would  suggest  that 
boundary  lines  should  be  made  or  drawn  or 
focused  on  streets,  roads  or  highways  or  any 
other  kind  of  public  transit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  member  wish  to 
speak  to  BOl  144? 

Mr.  Ashe:  I'll  try  to  address  very  briefly 
the  concerns  and  remarks  raised  by  the  vari- 
ous members  relative  to  Bill  144. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  general,  overriding 
comment  I  might  make  that  really  relates  to 
all  the  comments  that  came  from  the  mem- 
bers for  Ottawa  East  and  Welland-Thorold 
and  even  indirectly,  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North,  although  I  appreciate  the  support 
expressed  by  him  and  the  rationale  behind 
the  disapproval  of  the  amendment  that  is 
not  yet  before  us.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  big  key,  and  it  was  touched  on  very 
adequately  by  my  colleague  from  Carleton- 
Grenville,  is  that  if  there  ever  was  a  munic- 
ipality created  with  consultation  of  the 
municipalities  involved,  it  was  this  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  creation  came  at 
the  very  late  stages  of  the  last  session.  That 
has  already  been  acknowledged  and  admitted. 

The  municipalities  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular creation  have  been  involved  in  the 
process  all  along,  and  have  been  aware  of 
the  various  stages  that  have  gone  through.  It 
even  accounts  for  the  diflFerence  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart)  referred 
to  between  the  draft  bill  and  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  for  first  reading  yesterday. 

If  he  did  go  through  it  very  astutely, 
which  I  am  quite  sure  he  did,  he  probably 
noticed  that  there  are  three  distinct  differ- 
ences—albeit not  major  differences,  but  dis- 
tinct differences-between  the  draft  bill  and 
the  final  bill  that  was  tabled.  That  came 
about  because  of  the  consultation  process 
which  took  place  with  the  participating 
municipalities  Friday  last.  It  comes  back  to 
the  old  adage:  "You're  damned  if  you  do, 
and  you're  damned  if  you  don't."  In  this 
case  I  would  rather  be  criticized  for  con- 
sultation than  for  lack  of  same. 


Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  motto  of  the  Con- 
servative Party. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  rather  be 
damned  in  this  way  than  in  the  way  the 
Liberal  Party  across  Canada  has  been 
damned  at  the  polls  very  recently. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  not  the  problem. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  brought  up  the  subject. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'm  trying  to  spice  up  this 
debate  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Ashe:  On  the  issue  that  has  been 
raised  on  more  than  one  occasion  relative  to 
the  Hope  sideroad  being  the  boundary  road, 
even  in  the  original  legislation  this  was  not 
perceived  to  be  a  boundary  road  per  se  in 
the  sense  that  the  boundary  was  down  the 
middle  of  the  road.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  road  was  envisaged  to  be,  and  in  fact 
was,  completely  within  the  township  of 
Nepean.  The  reason  for  that  was  obvious.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  boundary  road  there  is 
no  doubt  there  were  some  drainage  works 
that  were  envisaged  to  be  to  the  total  interest 
of  the  new  municipality,  and  these  were 
quite  correctly  included  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  road  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
built  and  has  served,  and  potentially  will 
serve  to  a  large  extent,  just  the  residents  of 
the  township  of  Nepean,  although  I  think  it 
has  already  been  indicated  by  my  colleague 
from  Carleton-Grenville  that  in  fact  it  doesn't 
serve  a  great  deal  of  people  at  all  at  this 
point  in  time. 

The  reason  for  maintaining  that  particular 
identity  as  being  totally  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, control  and,  hence,  financial  reqwnsi- 
bility  of  the  township  of  Nepean,  therefore,  is 
obvious.  It  would  be  completely  unfair,  in 
our  view,  to  burden  the  new  city  with  the 
debt— and  that  is  exacdy  what  it  is  at  this 
point  in  time— that  has  been  created  by  the 
overbuilding  of  this  road.  That  was  a  decision 
made  at  the  volition  of  the  council  of  the 
township  of  Nepean  and  quite  rightly,  there- 
fore, should  be  carried  on,  and  their  obhga- 
tion  should  be  carried  on  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Along  with  MTC;  it  had 
to  meet  their  approval. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  responding  very  briefly  to 
the  honourable  member  opposite,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  MTC  was  involved  in  a  roads 
needs  study  which  indicated  that  for  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  of  the  total  exi)endi- 
ture  that  was  made,  that  road  could  be 
adequately  maintained  and  built  up  to  a 
standard  that  would  be  suflBcient  to  carry  the 
traflBc  that  it  was  carrying  and  was  deemed 
it  would  be  carrying  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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If  a  municipality  wishes  to  overbuild,  then 
it  should  be  responsible  thereto.  The 
municipality  in  question,  in  its  wisdom, 
decided  to  put  a  debenture  relative  to  the 
construction  of  that  road,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  those  ratepayers  should  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  decisions  made  by 
that  particular  council. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  a  boundary  road;  turn 
it  over  to  the  region. 

Mr.  Ashe:  This  portion  of  the  bill,  relative 
to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  Hope  Sideroad,  is 
not  really  changing  the  boundary  issue.  TTiat 
has  already  been  established  in  the  past 
legislation.  But  we  have  been  advised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions that  even  though  a  boundary  road,  or 
a  perceived  boundary  road,  is  within  one 
particular  municipal  jurisdiction,  it  is  per- 
ceived for  expense  purposes  and  for  paying 
off  debenture  purposes  to  be  a  boundary 
road.  Hence,  without  this  particular  refer- 
ence in  the  act,  the  municipalities  would 
have  to  share  equally  in  paying  off  the  in- 
debtedness that  was  put  on  that  particular 
road. 

I  might  also  add,  if  it  is  <^f  any  comfort, 
that  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  at  some 
future  point  in  time  this  could  become  a 
regional  road,  and  hence  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  that  road  would  be  borne  in  propor- 
tion to  the  regional  expenses  that  are  derived 
and  go  to  each  municipality  within  the 
regional  municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 
[8:15] 

In  conclusion,  I  think  there  is  only  one 
point  I  have  not  touched  upon  and  tiiat  is 
an  area  raised  just  before  the  adjournment 
by  the  member  for  Carleton  relative  to 
hydro  commissions.  I  indicated  to  him  per- 
sonally after  the  adjournment  at  6  o'clock 
that  it  would  not  be  practical  at  this  time 
to  include  or  even  attempt  to  include  the 
small  portion  of  Nepean  township  that  now 
forms  part  of  the  new  city— to  allow  them  the 
ability  to  vote  on  the  hydro  commissioners 
in  the  upcoming  election.  This  is  for  two 
reasons:  first,  the  obvious,  they  are  in  effect 
buying  a  service  on  a  temporary  basis;  sec- 
ondly and  probably  more  importantly,  it  is 
hoped— and  I  might  say  this  is  perceived  to 
be  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  new  municipality 
as  well— that  a  municipal  hydro-electric  com- 
mission will  come  out  of  a  study  that  will  be 
initiated  very  shortly  throu^  the  Ministry 
of  Energy.  Before  too  long  there  will  be  a 
new  utility  within  the  new  city  and  hopefully 
it  will  come  into  being  before  1981. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  will  cost  them  some 
money.  It  will  cost  dearly  for  that. 


Mr.  Ashe:  Hence,  you  would  not  want  to 
have  to  take  people  within  one  jurisdiction 
today  and  have  to  switch  them  over  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  quarter  from  now.  So  I 
think  this  is  recognized.  In  the  short  term 
they  are  buying  an  existing  service,  albeit 
from  a  different  utility  within  a  different 
jurisdiction.  When  you  compare  the  relatively 
—and  I  appreciate  that  "relatively"  is  a  sub- 
jective word— small  number  of  people  within 
that  portion  of  the  new  community  of  ap- 
proximately 500  people  and  relate  that  to  the 
total  population  of  some  80,000  people  in 
Nepean  township,  it  is  a  small  jwrtion.  Tm 
sure  that  even  the  collective  100  per  cent 
ballot  disposition  within  that  area  would 
probably  not  change  in  any  way  at  all  how 
the  vote  would  go  on  November  13  next. 

I  thin^  I  have  covered  all  the  various 
points  that  have  been  raised  by  the  honour- 
able members.  Just  in  closing,  the  key  point 
has  been  and  hopefully  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  that  the  consultative  process  has  worked 
and  has  worked  very  effectively  and  very 
efficiently  in  the  creation  of  this  new  city. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

REGIONAL  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
NIAGARA  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  As'he,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  145,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Regional  Municipahty  of  Niagara 
Act. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
this  is  doing  is  reacting  to  a  unanimous— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Response. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —response  from  the  regional 
council  of  the  municipality  of  Niagara  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  regional  council  by 
one  member  and  so  allocating  that  particular 
member  to  one  municipality,  namely  St. 
Catharines.  It  also  changes  slightly  the  elec- 
toral timetable  to  allow  for  nominations  for 
that  newly  created  position  up  to  and  in- 
cluding next  Monday. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Si)eaking  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  this  biU  which 
represents  a  step  in  the  direction  of  repre- 
sentation based  on  population  at  long  last  in 
the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara. 

Members  of  this  House  will  recall  with 
their  vivid  memories  that  on  June  16  I 
asked  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  as  a  supple- 
mentary question  to  that  of  the  member  for 
Carleton-Grenville  who  was  discussing  his 
particular  municipality  and  concern,  whether 
the  Premier  would  consider  legislation  at 
that  time  which  would  implement  the  non- 
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controversial  items  that  were  found  within 
the  TEIGA  white  paper  in  response  to  the 
Archer  commission.  At  that  time  the  Pre- 
mier extolled  the  virtues  of  the  member  for 
Brock  at  some  length,  pointing  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  aflFairs  of  the  city  of  St.  Cath- 
arines. Of  course,  this  was  totally  unneces- 
sary because  as  members  of  this  House  know 
the  member  for  Brock's  record  speaks  for 
itself  in  this  regard. 

An  hon.  member:  It  hasn't  been  very 
good,  has  it? 

Mr.  Bradley:  He  has  always  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  afiFairs  of  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines.  However,  it  was  a  convenient 
way  for  the  Premier  to  avoid  giving  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  as  is  some- 
times his  wont. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Never  heard  of  him  doing 
that  before. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  felt  that  at  this  time  we 
perhaps  would  have  had  a  commitment  from 
the  Premier.  He  did  indicate  it  was  being 
discussed  within  cabinet;  however  he  was 
rather  evasive,  and  the  result  was  the  non- 
controversial  items  within  that  white  paper, 
including  the  proposed  seventh  seat  for  the 
city  of  St.  Catharines  on  the  regional  council 
—when  you  count  the  mayor  it  is  seven 
seats— was  not  implemented. 

This  issue  really  dates  back  to  the  im- 
plementation of  regional  government  in  the 
regional  municipality  of  Niagara  and  the 
allocation  of  seats  to  the  various  munic- 
ipalities. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly 
it  seems  to  me  there  was  a  proposal  which 
called  for  a  24-seat  regional  council,  with 
six  of  those  members,  including  the  mayor, 
being  from  the  city  of  St.  Catharines. 

However  for  some  reason— and  some  have 
suggested  it  was  a  political  reason  although 
I  was  not  in  the  Legislature  at  that  time 
to  make  that  kind  of  judgement— but  for 
some  reason  four  additional  seats  were 
added  to  that  proposal  and  we  came  up 
with  a  28-seat  regional  council,  with  St. 
Catharines  of  course  having  six  of  those 
28  seats. 

With  approximately  33  per  cent  of  the 
population,  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  was 
assigned,  and  has  as  of  today,  about  21 
per  cent  of  the  elected  seats,  clearly  a 
deviation  from  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion based  on  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  the  quality  is  there. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  quality,  no  question, 
has  been  there.  As  the  member  for  Brock 
points  out,  over  the  years  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  some  excellent 
members  on  that  regional  council. 


An  hon.  member:  Have  you  ever  been  on 
council,  Mel? 

Mr.  Swart:  I've  nevCT  been  on  council. 
Mr.  Nixon:  Has  it  gone  up  or  down  since 
you  fellows  moved  in  here? 

Mr.  Bradley:  St.  Catharines  has  paid  the 
consequences  of  this  kind  of  deficit  in  terms 
of  representation  on  the  regional  council. 
I  have  bandied  about  the  figures,  and  I 
notice  they  were  back  in  the  press  again 
as  the  chairman  of  the  regional  municipality 
of  Niagara  and  some  of  the  senior  stafiF  met 
with  the  St.  Catharines  city  council  last 
night. 

We  are  aware  that  the  wholesale  water 
rates  for  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  have  in- 
creased by  over  800  per  cent,  along  with 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  sewage  rates 
and  other  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now,  now;  that's  not  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Bradley:  For  this  reason— to  relate  it 
to  the  bill  of  course— for  this  reason  it  is 
required  that  St.  Catharines  should  have  a 
larger  voice  in  that  regional  council  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  scandalous  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  have  ahready 
phoned  the  Standard,  you  have  already  told 
the  radio  stations. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Of  course,  I  don't  indulge 
in  those  particular  activities. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  pubMc  has  a  right  to  know. 
Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    Did   you   make   tho   6 
o'clock  news? 

Mr.  Bradley:  No.  Since  the  minister  men- 
tioned the  St.  Catharines  Standard,  he  would 
have  to  look  a  long  way  to  find  anv  of  mv 
press  releases  in  the  St.  Catharines  Standard; 
somehow  they  don't  find  themselves  there, 
and  if  they  do  they  make  page  74. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh  come  on,  half  a  page 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  Eaton:  They  are  not  worthy  of  it. 
Mr.    Epp:    But   a   good   man   gets   elected 
despite  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  will  show  it  to  the 
pubhsher. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
to  accept  that  in  the  city  of  St.  Catharines. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  consistent  com- 
plaints then,  the  area  of  representation  from 
the  coimcil  of  the  city  of  St.  Catharines,  and 
the  lack  of  accoimtability  that  exists  within 
the  region  in  total  because  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  making  the  decisions  are  not 
always  elected  from  those  municipalities 
where  the  consequences  are  going  to  be 
evident  in  financial  terms. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  opposed  to 
regional  government? 

Mr.  Bradley:  How  did  you  ever  guess  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let  the  record  show  you 
are  opposed  to  regional  government. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  record  has  shown  for 
some  time  that  I  am  opposed  to  regional 
government  and  remain  opposed  to  regional 
government. 

One  of  the  few  concrete  proposals  of  the 
Archer  commission,  contained  in  the  TEIGA 
white  paper,  which  I  think  was  worthy  of 
implementation,  was  this  particular  bill  which 
comes  before  the  House  at  the  present  time. 

To  be  fair,  I  suppose — 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let's  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme, we  don't  have  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Bradley:  If  we  kept  28  members  on 
the  regional  council,  to  be  fair  in  terms  of 
representation  based  on  population,  we  would 
have  nine  of  those  elected  28  seats  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  St.  Catha- 
rines; or  if  we  were  to  increase  the  number 
to  33 — I  have  to  explain  that  very  carefully 
because  there  are  some  people  in  the  cdty 
who  don't  understand  that — 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  cabinet  these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  would  have  to  hire 
a  hall  to  take  care  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Bradley:  If  we  increase  it  to  33  St. 
Catharines  would  have  11  of  those  seats. 
The  bill  falls  short  of  that,  but  I  commend 
the  minister  for  bringing  in  a  bill  which  at 
least  increases  our  representation  in  the  city 
of  St.  Catharines  by  one — 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  the  urging  of  the 
member  for  Brock. 

Mr.  Bradley:  — on  the  urging  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Brock  and  St.  Catharines,  who  jointly 
serve  the  people  of  St.  Catharines.  It  should 
have  been  done  in  June  of  this  year,  because 
by  implementing  this  particular  provision  in 
June  of  this  year,  candidates  thinking  of 
running  for  the  ojBBce  of  regional  councillor 
would  have  been  prepared  to  run  for  that 
office  based  on  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
seven  elected  positions,  one  of  them  beting 
the  mayor.  Second,  the  clerk  of  the  muni- 
cipality known  as  St.  Catharines  would  have 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  be  prepared  for 
this  particular  eventuality,  although  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  he  has  been  in  consultation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  and  I  think  things  can  move  very 
smoothly  as  a  result  of  that  consultation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  consults  with  you 
daily  doesn't  he,  Jimmy? 


Mr.  Bradley:  We  do  have  some  consulta- 
tion now  in  the  constituency  of  St.  Catha- 
rines with  those  at  city  hall.  Of  course,  there 
always  was  that  consultation  at  the  staff 
level. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  detect  a  certain  parochial 
little  joke  there.  It  has  to  do  with  the  power 
structure. 

Mr.  Bradley:  In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
that  this  moves  us  in  the  direction  of  making 
certain  that  a  vote  of  a  person  in  the  city  of 
St.  Catharines  carries  at  least  somewhere 
near  the  weight  of  an  individual's  vote  in 
another  part  of  the  region.  If  we  can  take 
that  small  step,  it's  worthwhile  and  I  call  for 
the  quick  passing  of  this  bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  rather  hop- 
ing, this  being  the  last  of  three  municipal 
ibills,  that  we  might  have  had  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr. 
Wells)  in  the  House  ff  for  nothing  more 
than  to  have  given  some  visible  evidence  to 
the  important  problems  in  municipal  affairs 
in  our  society.  I  regret  that  he  is  not  here. 
I  suspect  he  must  have  been  unavoidably 
detained  or  he  would  have  been  here.  We 
had  hoped,  now  that  the  duties  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough  had  before  are  split,  that  we  would 
have  him  in  the  House  during  discussion  of 
municipal  affairs  and  I  still  hope  that  that 
will  take  place. 

That's  no  reflection  on  the  parliamentary 
assistant,  who  is  doing  an  excellent  job  with 
a  bad  case  perhaps  on  all  three  bills,  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  time  should  shortly 
arrive  when,  if  he  is  going  to  carry  the  load 
for  municipal  affairs,  perhaps  he  should  be 
given  the  honour  of  being  the  minister.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  I  have  been  here,  tbe 
Minister  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  wasn't  in  the  House 
during  the  discussion  of  one  mimicipal  bill. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Put  that  in  writing. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  say  that  is  a  rather  serious 
situation.  However,  when  we  are  discussing 
this  one  municipal  bill,  we  have  a  minister 
who  represents  Brock  and  I  suppose  per- 
haps we  should  feel  thankful  for  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  For  small  mercies. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  party  is  go- 
ing to  support  this  bill,  I  think  I  perhaps 
can  concur  with  everything  that  was  said 
by  the  member  for  St.   Catharines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  For  part  of  St.  Cath- 
arines. He  represents  part  of  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  Foulds :  The  riding. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  is  a  riding  called  St. 
Catharines,     there's     another     riding     called 
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Brock,    and   I   was   referring  to  the  member 
representing  the  riding  of  St.  Catharines. 

This  bill  provides  for  some  greater  equality 
of  representation  by  population  from  that 
area.  It  provides,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
for  29  elected  members  plus  the  chairman  of 
the  regional  council,  who  holds  the  most  im- 
portant position  and  is  responsible  to  none 
of  the  ratepayers  in  that  area.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  quorum  to  be  increased  from 
15  to  16  members  to  reflect  that  increase 
and  it  provides  for  another  nomination  day, 
so  additional  people  can  be  nominated  if 
they  so  wish  to  run  for  the  now  six  elected 
seats   to  the   regional   council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Weldh:  Do  you  support  regional 
government  in  our  area,  Mel? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:   No,  we  do  n0t 
[8:30] 

Mr.  Swart:  I  don't  support  your  govern- 
ment in  any  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  do  you  support 
regional  government? 

Mr.  Swart:  No.  I  do  not  support  it  as 
it  is  presently  constituted.  I  know,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  moment  or  two  you  will  say  ignore 
the  interjections,  so  I  will  ignore  them  before 
we  get  to  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You  said  you  agreed 
with  the  member  for  St.  Catharines,  and  he 
is   against  regional  government. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  true  that  the  lateness  of 
this  bill  has  put  some  people  in  a  rather 
difficult  position.  We  are  not  sm-e  which 
ofiBce  they  would  hke  to  run  for,  w'hether 
it  be  regional  council  or  local  council.  It 
may  be  said  that  those  people  who  may  be 
running  for  one  or  the  other  are  jockeying 
for  position.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  that, 
but  that's  part  of  the  democratic  process.  If 
a  person  wants  to  serve,  he  may  want  to 
serve  where  he  thinks  he  has  the  best 
chance  of  getting  elected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  why  you  served 
on  the  regional  council  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Swart:  Therefore,  he  has  to  assess 
who  else  is  running  for  those  particular 
offices.  He  cannot  do  this  now  because  he 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  as  of  yesterday 
whether  he  was  g^oing  to  run  for  local  council 
or  regional  coimcil. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  why  the  House  leader 
ran  in  Brock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  How  many  years  were 
you  on  the  regional  council? 

Mr.  Swart:  The  one  extra  seat  is  reserved 
by  St.  Catharines  as  there  is  going  to  be 
representation   by   population.    Although   the 


member  for  St.  Catharines  has  pointed  out 
that  the  numbers  on  regional  council  don't 
accurately  represent  the  iwpulation  of  the 
particular  municipalities,  th^e  was  a  final 
formula  used,  and  I  don't  think  he  men- 
tioned it  at  the  time  the  representation  was 
resolved.  It  was  decided  that  those  munic- 
ipalities in  the  Niagara  region  which  had 
under  10,000  population  would  have  one 
representative  and  that  would  be  the  head 
of  the  municipality.  Those  over  10,000  up  to 
30,000  would  have  two  elected  representa- 
tives—the head  of  the  municipality  and  one 
other.  Those  from  30,000  to  50,000  would 
have  three.  For  each  additional  20,000  there- 
after they  would  get  another  representative. 
That  was  the  way  representation  was  finally 
decided  in  the  Niagara  region. 

That  meant  that  when  St.  Catharines 
reached  a  population  of  110,000,  if  that  same 
formula  was  used— and  that  was  only  used 
once;  so  it  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that 
it  would  be  used  again— it  should  have  had 
another  representative.  Today  I  believe  the 
latest  figures  are  124,000  or  just  a  little  over 
124,000.  Almost  by  any  yardstick  or  by  any 
measurement,  they  are  entitled  to  another 
representative.  They  deserve  that  seat,  even 
though  it  is  not  automatic  and  we  have  to 
pass  the  bill  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  much  as  I  support 
the  bill,  the  fact  that  we  have  this  bill 
before  us  is  a  monument,  or  perhaps  more 
of  a  tombstone,  to  the  land-use  policies  of 
this  government  and  the  regional  council  in 
the  Niagara  Peninsula.  This  bill  demonstrates, 
a«?  nothing  else  can,  where  development  is 
taking  place  in  the  Niagara  region  with  the 
increases  in  population  that  have  brought 
this  bill  about.  I  suppose  it  might  properly 
cause  us  to  give  some  consideration  to  wheth- 
er we  should  increase  these  populations. 

Some  43  per  cent  of  the  growth  in  the 
Niagara  region  from  1946  to  1951  was  in  the 
municipalities  below  the  escarpment  or  just 
above  the  escarpment  in  unique  land.  From 
1951  to  1961-and  I  use  these  years  because 
they  were  the  years  of  the  census-it  went 
up  to  46  per  cent.  From  1961  to  1971  the 
percentage  of  the  groviiih  took  place— and  I'm 
glad  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
is  here— below  the  escarpment  and  in  those 
unique  areas  just  above  the  escarpment  was 
58  per  cent. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  You  don't  understand 
your  figures  and  you  never  will. 

Mr.  Swart:  From  1970,  when  regional 
government  was  formed,  until  now,  88  per 
cent  of  the  population  increase  in  those  areas 
has  been  below  the  escarpment  or  just  above 
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the  escarpment.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures, 
because  these  are  important  to  this  bill.  In 
the  city  of  Welland  the  population  increase 
from  1970  to  1977  was  45,018  to  45,248,  an 
increase  of  230.  Thorold  in  fact  went  down. 
Port  Colbome  went  down,  21,261  to  19,816. 
Fort  Erie  went  up  by  just  over  1,000  popula- 
tion during  those  seven  years. 

But  the  significant  thing  is  that  in  Niagara 
Falls— and  there  most  of  the  growth,  as  the 
member  for  Brock  well  knows,  took  place  in 
north  Niagara  Falls  not  south  Niagara  Falls 
—the  population  in  the  seven  years  had  gone 
up  from  64,271  to  70,097.  But  in  St. 
Catharines  the  population  increase  had  been 
from  105,512  to  124,462— an  increase  of 
19,000.  If  we  add  St.  Catharines  and  north 
Niagara  Falls  together— all  of  the  population 
increase  hasn't  been  in  north  Niagara  Falls 
but  even  if  we  take  half  of  it— we  find  that 
in  the  whole  Niagara  region  in  the  seven 
years,  22,000  of  the  25,000  increase  has  been 
in  the  unique  lands,  practically  all  of  it  in 
St.  Catharines  and  in  Niagara  Falls.  Even 
if  we  take  this  last  year,  from  1976  to  1977, 
with  a  population  increase  of  3,666,  we  find 
that  3,100  of  that  has  been  on  the  communi- 
ties in  the  unique  lands. 

So  I  support  this  bill  with  some  reluctance 
because  of  what  it  demonstrates.  It  demon- 
strates that  instead  of  reversing  the  trend  of 
growth  taking  place  on  the  imique  lands,  it 
is  now  taking  place  more  and  more  on  those 
locations.  When  we  consider  that  17  of  the 
30  votes  on  the  Niagara  region  council  are 
from  municipalities  in  the  unique  lands,  and 
when  most  of  the  people  on  those  lands  tliink 
that  growth  at  any  price  is  what  must  take 
place,  we  can  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
there  in  the  years  ahead  when  there  is  no 
provincial  direction  otherwise. 

I  must  say  in  fairness  that  the  council  of 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines— I  am  talking  about 
the  local  council  not  regional  representatives 
—has  pushed  less  for  growth  than  almost  any 
other  municipality  in  the  Niagara  region.  In 
fairness  to  the  representative  sitting  here 
from  St.  Catharines  I  must  say  he  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  there  should  be  a  shift 
in  that  growth.  He  did  think  we  should  not 
be  using  up  a  great  deal  more  of  those  unique 
lands  for  growth. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  deals  with 
the  facts  as  they  exist.  But  those  facts  as 
they  exist  are  regrettable;  they  were  prevent- 
able and  we  must  see  that  a  similar  bill 
doesn't  come  forward  in  another  seven  years 
because  we  haven't  made  any  shift  in  the 
population  growth. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't  going 
to   enter  the  debate  but  I  want  to  correct 


some  of  the  population  figures  mentioned  by 
the  previous  speaker.  I  wiU  support  the  bill 
in  principle.  I  see  that  much  of  it  is  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Archer  report 
on  the  Niagara  study  review,  this  is  one  of 
his  suggestions.  I  think  it's  only  right  that 
St.  Catharines  does  have  an  extra  representa- 
tive on  regional  council,  based  perhaps  on 
population  more  than  anything.  But  I  think 
there  are  other  areas  that  you  must  look  at 
too  within  the  region.  I  mentioned  to  the 
minister  on  different  occasions  about  the 
situation  in  the  town  of  Fort  Erie.  As  the 
previous  speaker  has  mentioned  on  the 
population,  we  look  at  Fort  Erie  with  a 
population  of  about  23,000,  which  includes 
the  former  village  of  Crystal  Beach  through 
the  amalgamation  of  the  town  of  Fort  Erie 
with  Bertie  township  in  the  regional  bill,  and 
if  one  would  visit  the  town  of  Fort  Erie  and 
look  at  the  expansion  in  that  particular  area 
as  it  relates  to  home  dwelhngs,  one  will  notice 
that  there  is  a  substantial  increase  which  is 
perhaps  not  accounted  for  on  the  municipal 
rolls  in  terms  of  voters. 

These  are  Americans  who  have  summer 
homes  there.  I  don't  have  to  tell  the  member 
for  Brock  the  miles  along  the  Niagara  River 
and  Lake  Erie,  17  miles  or  so  of  shoreline, 
that  are  all  American-owned  and  have  beauti- 
ful homes  along  the  lakeshore,  summer 
cottages  at  Bay  Beach  and  Crystal  Beach. 
For  example,  the  old  part  of  Crystal  Beach 
will  increase  from  about  1,500,  going  to 
7,000  or  8,000  in  the  summer  months. 

To  me,  those  are  electors  in  a  sense.  We 
still  have  to  provide  policing  services,  fire 
protection;  and  schools,  because  many  of 
them  are  over  here  as  landed  immigrants  we 
have  to  provide  educatHon  for  them.  We  have 
to  provide  libraries  for  them,  we  have  to 
provide  roads  for  them  and  all  the  other 
hard-core  services,  I  feel  that  Fort  Erie  has 
a  population  of  about  40,000. 

As  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr. 
Swart)  has  mentioned,  under  the  previous 
rules  of  the  game  set  up  for  the  regional 
municipality  of  Niagara,  any  munidpality 
over  30,000  would  have  three  persons  to 
represent  it  on  regional  council.  I  feel  in  a 
sense  that  the  bill  doesn't  go  far  enough.  It 
should  include  other  municipalities  and  take 
in  the  summer  cottages  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  particularly  in  the  Erie  riding,  the 
overall  length  of  which  would  be  about  35 
to  40  miles  and  which  would  include  a 
number  of  Americans,  and  even  property 
owners  who  have  a  vacation  home  there  and 
who  live  in  Welland,  St.  Catharines  and 
Niagara  Falls. 
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When  a  municipality  has  to  provide  all  the 
services,  it  should  include  those  people  as 
voters  in  a  municipality.  I'm  sure  that  landed 
immigrants  may  be  classed  on  the  voters'  list 
to  vote,  but  many  of  them  won't.  I  think 
there  is  some  difficulty  that  if  they  vote  over 
here  they  may  lose  their  American  franchise, 
so  they  don't  vote. 

Mr.  Huston:  They  can't  vote  unless  they 
are  ditizens. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  I  think  you're  wrong 
there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Only  one  kind  of  foreigner  can 
vote  here. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  know  a  number  of  them 
do  have  their  names  mentioned  on  the  voters' 
list.  I  sugpest  to  the  minister  when  we  talk 
about  local  autonomy,  particularly  the  re- 
gional bills,  I  can't  understand  why  every  time 
we  want  to  make  a  change  in  a  bill,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  some  matter  of 
electing  members  to  the  regional  council  or 
to  a  local  council,  we  must  come  before  the 
Legislature.  Surely  we  should  be  able  to  give 
them  the  power  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

I  thought  that  was  the  purpose  of  regional 
government,  that  they  would  be  able  to  go 
out  and  do  this,  but  apparently  that  is  not 
the  case.  Every  time  we  want  to  make  a 
minor  change  we  have  to  come  begging  to 
the  House  here  to  have  it  done.  The  member 
for  St,  Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley)  has  stated 
that  it  has  taken  six  or  seven  months  to  bring 
the  bill  forward,  yet  it  was  recommended  in 
the  Archer  report  about  12  or  14  months  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Nobody  over  there  has  read  the 
Archer  report. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  was  a  great  one  to  go 
into  making  a  review  of  the  Niagara  region, 
he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  was  sup- 
porting regional  government.  It's  just  the 
same  as  sending  Mayo  to  Ottawa  to  review 
that  one,  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  there. 
He  is  the  one  who  established  the  Niagara 
region  and  yet  the  government  sent  him  over 
there  to  correct  the  errors  that  he  made  in 
the  region. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  did  a  pretty  good  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Would  you  like  to  dis- 
band the  Niagara  region? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  I  would  sooner  see  it 
go  back  to  the  two  counties.  We  wouldn't 
have  half  the  difficulties  but  we'd  still  have 
regional  governments  and  perhaps  they  could 
be  run  for  a  lot  less,  the  cost  wouldn't  be 
that  great.  Perhaps  there's  an  area  that  we 
should  be  looking  at.  I'm  sure  that  there  are 
a  number  of  elected  representatives  and  a 
number  of  ratepayers  or  taxpayers  within  the 


two  counties  who  would  perhaps  like  to  go 
back  to  the  both  counties  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They'd  never  go  back. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  put  them  to  a  test  and 
I'll  bet  you  they'll  go  back. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Would  the  minister  care  to 
make  a  wager  on  it? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
honourable  member  return  to  the  amendment 
before  the  House? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  suggest  to  the  minister 
that  I  see  no  reason  to  come  in  here  every 
six  months  to  change  that  bill  or  alter  it  for 
some  minor  piece  of  legislation.  When  we 
talk  about  local  autonomy,  it  should  be  left 
with  the  regional  municipality  to  look  after 
the  problems  there. 
[8:45] 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
member  wishing  to  participate  in  this  debate? 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  appreciate  the  overall  support 
for  this  bill,  although  in  the  case  of  some 
members  apparently  reluctant  support.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  gives  more  reason- 
able? representation  to  St.  Catharines,  albeit 
true  representation  by  population  still  does 
net  exist  in  that  particular  region  as  it  does 
in  most  parts  of  Ontario.  That  was  recognized 
from  the  beginning  in  many  jurisdictions 
w<ithin  the  province  and  I  suppose  will  con- 
tinue to  some  degree  until  the  very  end  of 
time;  for  obvious  reasons,  recognizing  that 
some  small  municipalities  always  do  need  a 
voice,  and  quite  rightly  and  legitimately  so. 

It  does  increase  by  approximately  three 
per  cent,  the  percentage  of  representation 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines  has  within  the 
regional  council.  I  appreciate  the  comments, 
albeit  they  were  in  a  backhanded  way,  from 
the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  relative  to 
the   importance   of   municipal   affairs. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  wasn't  a  backhanded 
compliment,  that  was  a  fronthanded  serve. 
You  are  a  tennis  player,  George,  you  should 
know  that. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  can  assure  him,  as  well  as 
all  members  of  the  House,  that  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  appreciates 
completely  the  importance  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  affairs  in  this  province.  It  is 
indeed  an  honour  that  I  have  been  able  to 
speak  to  some  great  degree  on  behalf  of 
municipalities  over  the  past  year,  having 
probably  a  background  with  the  municipal 
sector- 
Mr.  Swart:  On  behalf,  sometimes  against. 
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Mr.  Ashe:  —equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
many  of  the   members  within  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Foulds:  After  the  next  provincial 
election  you  go  back  to  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Although  some  of  the  members 
put  forth  a  particular  position,  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  not  spoken  with  any  great 
background  in  the  municipal  sector.  I'm  not 
speaking  of  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  but  of  some  other  cases. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  wouldn't  dare. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  am  not  sure  some  of  the 
statistical  information  put  forward  is  rele- 
vant to  the  bill  so  I'm  not  going  to  spend 
any  great  time  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  these  vague  in- 
nuendos? 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  interjection-type  remarks 
from  the  member  for  Brock  in  support  of 
the  bill  were  appreciated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Best  contribution  of 
the  whole  debate. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  member  for  Erie  (Mr. 
Haggerty)  brought  forth  the  question  of 
representation  which  I  touched  on  briefly 
just  a  few  moments  ago.  I'm  not  quite  sure 
his  particular  statistics  are  valid.  I  appre- 
ciate that  some  residents  and  property 
owners  from  our  neighbours  to  the  south 
have  to  be  considered.  In  fact,  as  he  himself 
acknowledged,  they  probably  couldn't  vote 
in  the  two  jurisdictions.  In  the  case  of  the 
municipality  of  Fort  Erie,  they  will  have 
approximately  one  representative  in  the  pro- 
posed new  regional  council,  for  each  11,800 
residents  versus  the  cities  of  St.  Catharines 
and  Niagara  Falls,  both  with  one  represen- 
tative for  better  than  17,000  people.  They 
are  still  well  served  having  two  represen- 
tatives in  the  regional  council. 

As  to  the  reference  about  running  their 
own  affairs,  the  position  of  this  government 
and  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs is  to  encourage  municipalities  to  run 
their  own  affairs,  wherever  and  however 
possible.  Unfortunately,  many  jurisdictions, 
whether  they  be  regional,  county  or  other- 
wise, have  failed  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet 
and  look  at  representation  questions.  That  is 
why  in  many  instances  that  particular  deci- 
sion-making process  has  been  forced  upon 
the  government  and  this  Legislature.  It  is 
my  personal  view  that  within  all  regional 
acts,  if  the  regional  council  does  not  see  fit 
to  look  at  representation  on  a  regular  basis, 
which  we  encourage,  we  will  be  forced 
automatically  to  do  so.  Hopefully,  that  will 
put    more    of    the    onus    and    responsibility 


where    it    should    be,    on    the    elected    mu- 
nicipal representatives. 

The  key  point  in  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  is  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
regional  council  that  a  unanimous  vote  of 
confidence  in  this  particular  redistribution, 
or  addition  in  the  representation,  came  from 
that  regional  council.  I  must  give  them 
credit  for  that.  Many  other  regional  juris- 
dictions fail  to  take  on  that  particular  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  were  forced  to  act  on 
their  behalf;  so  again  those  that  did  should 
be  commended  for  that. 

It  was  nice  to  see  the  general  support 
for  regional  government.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  people  who  spoke  in  op- 
position to  regional  government  indicated 
their  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  how  well  I 
think  regional  governments  generally  are 
working  and  are  improving  their  eflSciency 
in  serving  the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Which  area? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  what  the  taxpayers 
say? 

Mr.   Ruston:    In  the  lockup,   George? 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  nice,  When  we  hear  of 
various  groups  that  get  together,  study 
groups  and  reports,  how  those  various  com- 
mittees that  sit  down  and  purport  to  bring 
back  findings  of  what  they  are  hearing- 
Mr.  Bradley:  That's  -svhy  you  have  so 
many  seats  in  Niagara. 

Mr.  Ashe:  -that  althougih  they  don't  come 
through  with  the  true  recognition  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  regional  gov- 
ernment areas,  in  fact  they  do  not  come 
forward  with  any  particular  positive  alterna- 
tives. We  all  know  that  the  reason  there  are 
not  positive  alternatives  is  because  of  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  regional 
governments- 
Mr.  Bradley:  That  is  why  your  minister 
says  he  is  not  introducing  any  more  of  them 
because  they  are  so  successlful. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —that  have  been  created  with- 
in the  jurisdictions  that  were  needed  within 
this    great  province  of   Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  AU  this  palaver  for  one  more 
councillor  for  St.   Catharines. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  areas  that  required  regional 
government  in  Ontario  already  have  it  in 
place,  and  working  very  effecttvely  and  very 
efficiently. 

Mr.  Bradley:  How  many  more  have  you 
got  planned? 
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Mr.  Ashe:  Any  other  changes  in  municipal 
jurisdiction  will  come  forward  from  the  im- 
petus of  the  local  council. 

Mr.  Epp:  That  is  why  London  and 
Chatham  didn't  get  it.  That  is  why  the  former 
Premier  and  the  former  Treasurer  didn't 
have  regional  government  in  their  areas. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  getting  back  to  the  rele- 
vance of  this  bill,  it  is  nice  that  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  municipality  of 
St.  Catharines  and  the  regional  munic- 
ipality of  Niagara  both  deserve  one  more 
representative. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

House    in   committee    of    tihe    whole. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  143,  an  Act  to  amend 
the   Municipal  Elections   Act,    1977. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves 
that  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  section:  (4)  Notwithstanding 
this  act,  where  in  any  municipality  or  locality 
proceedings  in  respect  of  the  regular  election 
in  1978  were  taken  in  accordance  with  t!he 
Municipal  Elections  Act  1977  as  it  existed  on 
April  24,  1978,  the  proceedings  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  invalidated  by  reason  only 
df  the  fact  the  proceedings  were  not  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  Municipal  Elections 
Act  1977  as  amended  by  sections  1,  2  and 
3  of  this  act,  and  that  sections  4  and  5  of 
the  bill  be  renumbered  as  sections  5  and  6. 

Mr.  Ashe  further  moves  that  section  5  of 
the  bill  as  renumbered  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof:  5(1). 
This  act,  except  sections  1,  2  and  3,  comes 
into  force  on  the  day  it  receives  royal  assent. 
(2).  Sections  1,  2  and  3  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  come  into  force  on  April  25,  1978. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  and  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  143,  as  amended,  reported. 

CITY  OF  HAZELDEAN-MARCH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  144,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  City  of  Hazeldean-March  Act, 
1978. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart  moves 
that    section    2(2)    of   the   bill   be   deleted. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  what  this  amendment  does.  Perhaps 
it  is  clear  to  most  members,  but  what  this 
amendment  does  is  restore  that  Hope  Side- 
road  to  the  normal  position  of  most  boimdary 
roads  in  most  municipalities  in  this  province. 
I'm  sorry  that  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North-oh,  I  see  that  he  is  in  the  House,  I 
thought  he  had  left. 

Mr.  Hall:  Unnecessary. 

Mr.   Ruston:   That's   not  necessary. 

Mr.  Nixon:   We  all  feel  like  leaving. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Feel  free. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  have  been  sorry  if 
he  had  left,  because  I  was  really  quite 
amazed  by  the  interpretation  which  he  placed 
on  my  amendment.  He  indicated  that  roads 
were  not  good  dividing  lines  and  because 
this  would  make  a  road  a  dividing  line  he 
couldn't  support  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Epp:  We're  still  not  going  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Apparently  by  this  time, 
through  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
Carleton  East,  he  has  found  out  that  his 
understanding  was  wrong,  but  I  ce^^ainly  was 
amazed  to  find  out  that  he  thought  this  would 
change  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality. 
This  does  not  at  all  change  the  boundaries 
of  the  municipality.  If  he  doesn't  like  a 
road  as  a  boundary,  or  even  one  side  of  a 
road  as  a  boundary,  I'm  really  quite  amazed 
that  he  didn't  move  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  was  passed  last  June  23,  because 
that  was  what  set  the  boundary.  On  page 
two  of  that  bill  it  says:  "Thence  easterly 
along  the  northerly  limit  of  the  Hope  Side- 
road  in  the  said  concession  VI  to  the  westerly 
limit  of  the  Richmond  Road."  That  set  the 
boundary  of  Hazeldean-March. 

At  one  time,  of  course,  many  boimdaries 
went  down  the  centre  of  the  road.  For  the 
very  reason  that  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Epp)  stated,  this  is  not  desirable. 
There  is  a  dispute  over  which  police  force 
has  jurisdiction;  it's  just  not  good  to 
have  the  centre  of  the  road  as  the  actual 
boundary  of  the  municipality.  Of  course, 
this  amendment  of  mine  doesn't  change  the 
boundary  at  all.  It  just  reverts  this  road  to  a 
normal  boundary  road.  I  suggest  there  is 
every  reason  this  road  should  be  a  boundary 
road,  the  same  as  boundary  roads  exist  be- 
tween mimicipalities  elsewhere  within  this 
province  and  where,  under  the  act,  those 
municipalities  have  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  road. 
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I  read  section  4(10)  of  the  act,  and  section 
4(19)  of  the  act,  and  I  don't  intend  to  read 
that  section  again,  but  I  wo^lld  just  point  out 
that  if  you  don't  believe  in  a  road  as  a 
boundary  then  there  should  have  been  an 
amendment  back  in  June;  and  if  you  do 
believe  that  was  the  right  boundary  it  is  being 
left  there  by  my  amendment,  and  in  no  w^ay 
can  that  be  an  argument  in  voting  against 
the  amendment  which  I  have  put. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  that  point  made. 
What's  the  next  one? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  has  to  say  it  slowly  so 
you  understand  it. 

[9:001 

Mr.  Swart:  The  member  for  Durham  West 
in  his  comments  indicated  that  this  road,  and 
I  think  I  am  quoting  him  correctly,  primarily 
served  the  township  of  Nepean. 

My  information  is  otherwise.  I  suspect  that 
he  and  I  know  about  the  same  amount  from 
actually  observing  the  road.  But  my  informa- 
tion from  people  in  those  municipalities  and 
people  in  the  municipal  headquarters  in  both 
municipalities  is  that  this  road  now  primarily 
serves  the  Bridlewood  subdivision.  In  fact,  it 
may  well  for  quite  some  time  take  the  place 
of  a  ring  road  which  is  going  to  be  built.  In 
any  event,  neither  the  municipality  of  Hazel- 
dean-March  nor  the  municipality  of  Nepean 
said  that  it  predominantly  served  the  munic- 
ipality of  Nepean.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I 
suggest  there  is  every  reason  why  both 
municipalities  should  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  road. 

It  was  mentioned  that  there  was  a 
$200,000  debenture  on  this  road.  The  road 
was  built  by  Nepean  unilaterally,  which,  of 
course- 
Mr.  Sterling:  When  they  were  told  to 
spend  10  per  cent  of  what  they  spent. 

Mr.  Swart:  —is  their  prerogative  because 
it  was  all  within  their  municipality  at  that 
time.  It  was  also  mentioned  this  would 
probably  become  a  regional  road  in  the  not 
too  distant  future.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
annual  payments  on  the  debenture  on  that 
road  are  only  $15,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  will  tell  that  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  new  city. 

Mr.  Swart:  Split  between  the  two,  tliat  is 
$7,500  a  year  and  it  is  reasonable,  when  it 
serves  both  municipalities,  that  they  should 
pay  their  share. 

I  suggest  that  there  must  be  some  other 
reason  why  this  isn't  considered  under  this 
act  as  a  normal  boundary  road.  I  guess  the 
reeve  of  Nepean  is  a  very  strong  Liberal  and 
I  understand  that  his  council  is  predominantly 


Liberal,    and   they   tell  me  that   Hazeldean- 
March  is  predominantly  Conservative. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  That  is  not  unusual. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  notice  there  is  no  NDP  in 
there. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  may  be  some  coimection 
between  that  situation  and  the  fact  that  this 
road  is  declared  by  this  act  a  non-boundary 
road.  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  unprecedented 
step:  to  declare  a  boundary  road  which  is  a 
boundary  road  a  non-boundary  road. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Punishing  Liberals,  punish- 
ing Liberals. 

Mr.  Swart:  And  it  is  going  to  come  back 
to  haunt  you,  even  though  you  may  want  to 
punish  Liberals.  Lord  only  knows  there  are 
lots  of  them  who  deserve  it,  but  it  will  come 
back  to  haunt  you  when  you  set  this  kind  of 
precedent. 

That  should  be  a  boundary  road  for  all 
purposes.  That  is  the  intent  of  our  resolution, 
not  to  change  the  boundary  of  the  munic- 
ipality. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  must  speak  again  to  this 
and  point  out  to  the  other  members  of  the 
House  who  weren't  here  when  we  were  pass- 
ing second  reading  of  tliis  bill  that  in  1976, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  there  was  a  roads  need 
study  done  by  MTC  at  the  request  of  the 
township  of  Nepean. 

As  a  result  of  that  study  there  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  spend  $40,000  on  the  Hope 
Sideroad.  The  township  of  Nepean,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  decided  to  spend  $400,000. 

1  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  new  city 
of  Hazeldean-March  should  be  saddled  with 
half  a  debenture  of  $100,000  because  the 
township  of  Nepean  made  an  error  in  judge- 
ment before  and  in  1976  decided  to  build  this 
particular  road. 

Mr.  Swart:  Even  Hazeldean-March  didn't 
say  it  was  an  error  in  judgement.  They 
haven't  said  that. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  never  want  to  give 
anything  to  Nepean.  ,, 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  reeve.  I  do  not  believe  the 
reeve  has  carried  the  card  of  any  political 
party  save  the  Conservative  Party. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  just  ran  for  the  Liberal 
nomination. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  understand  he  ran  for  the 
nomination  of  the  federal  riding  of  Ottawa 
West  under  the  Conservative  banner  and 
unfortunately  lost  that  race. 

An  hon.   member.   Wrong  again. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart  has 
moved  that  section  2(2)  of  Bill  144  be  de- 
leted. 
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All  those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those   opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my   opinion  the  nays  have  it. 
Amendment  stacked. 
Sections   3   to  9,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Hold  on.  Can  we  not  stack 
the  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  are  finished. 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  want  to  complete  the'se  two 
bills  for  royal  assent.  If  you  people  want  to 
waste  time,  the  onus  is  on  you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  onus? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Talk  about  wasting 
time!  If  you  wanted  them  so  badly,  you 
would  have  opened  the  House  a  week  ahead 
of  time. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  knew  the  onus  was  on  you. 
If  you  want  to  waste  time  as  usual,  you're 
going   along  the   same   course   as   usual. 
[9:15] 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Swart's 
motion  to  delete  section  2(2)  of  Bill  144, 
which  was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  21;  nays  51. 

Bill  144  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  amendment  and  one  bill  without 
amendment. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
on  motion: 

Bill  143,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1977. 

CITY  OF  HAZELDEAN-MARCH 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  third  reading  of  Bill  144,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  City  of  Hazeldean-March,  Act, 
1978. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Too  late,  Albert. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  friend  shouldn't  get  so 
frustrated.  I  just  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  members  that  this  is  the  same 
bill  that,  back  in  June,  we  were  blackmailed 
into  passing  by  being  told,  "Look,  if  you 
bring  in  any  amendments  to  this  bill,  it's 
going  to  be  on  your  head,  and  we're  going 
to  withdraw  the  bill."  But  I  think  it  should 
go  on  the  record  on  third  reading- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  You  blew  our  amendments. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  you  speak  on  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  brought  an  amendment.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  miss  this  opportunity, 
nevertheless,  to  say  to  the  government, 
through  the  parliamentary  assistant  and  to 
possibly  the  Treasurer  now  through  his  pre- 
decessor, how  incompetent  they  are.  Back  in 
June,  they  brought  forward  a  bill  which  they 
said  was  going  to  solve  a  problem  in  Hazel- 
dean-March  and  three  months  later  they're 
bringing  forward  amendments.  How  many 
amendments?  I  suppose  you've  got  about  nine 
or  so  amendments  back  in  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  should  be  recorded,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that — I  see  ithe  House  leader  shaking  his 
head,  saying  you're  taking  up  time  for 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  can't  believe  you're 
real. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  can't  believe  I'm  real.  I  have 
never  believed  that  he  was  real  either. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
honourable  member  speak  to  Ball   144? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I'm  speaking  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill.  I  just  think — 

In/terjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  This  is  third  reading. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  I  can  speak  on  third  read- 
ing, on  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
the  voters  of  this  province,  that  the  approach 
of  this  government,  which  tries  to  acquire  a 
reputation  of  running  the  province  like  busi- 
ness people,  was  not  a  very  good  business 
approach.  Their  haste  to  pass  thds  legislation 
last  June  and  to  try  to  blackmail  the  oppo- 
sition into  not  bringing  forward  amendments 
has  backfired  on  the  government  and  they're 
back  here  with  more  amendments  today.  I 
think  the  voters  of  the  regional  municipality 
of  Ottawa-Carleton,  should  know,  and  it 
should  be  put  on  the  record,  that  this  govern- 
ment is  not  dodng  a  very  good  job.  This  gov- 
ernment, the  same  government  which  had 
the  Mayo  report  to  look  at,  had  plenty  of 
time  to  bring  in  proper  legislation  with 
proper  debate.  In  their  haste  back  in  June 
they  in  fact  brought  something  forward  which 
was  not  complete,  which  we're  having  to 
complete  now.  I  think  the  dncomi>etence  of 
this  government  should  be  put  on  the  record. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Were  you  at  night  court, 
Albert?  You  must  have  been  at  night  court. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I  was  not  at  night  court. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  should  con- 
gratulate him  for  being  here.  He  is  paying  his 
weekly  visit  to  the  House. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  no,  I  will  be  here  until  10:30, 
I've  got  something  else — 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
honourable  member  please  keep  his  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  third  reading  of  Bill  144? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  was 
rudely  interrupted  from  all  sides. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  again  that  these 
people,  the  so-called  Tory  representatives 
from  Ottawa-Carleton,  are  obviously  not 
getting  across  to  their  government. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  suppose  in  court  you  charge 
for  this  kind  of  representation. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  this  is  the  type  of  knee-jerk 
reaction  that  we're  going  to  get  from  this 
government  for  Ottawa-Carleton,  then  they're 
not  deserving  of  governing.  I  think  that  the 
voters  of  Ottawa-Carleton  and  the  voters  of 
Hazeldean-March  deserve  better  treatment 
than  they  got  from  this  government  in  rela- 
tion to  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  seeing  as  we  are 
attempting  to  clarify  the  record,  I  think  in 
order  to  put  it  completely  in  the  correct  focus 
on  third  reading  of  this  legislation,  it  was 
well  recognized  by  the  government,  back  in 
June,  that  amendments  would  undoubtedly 
be  in  order  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  con- 
cerned people  of  the  area.  If  the  representa- 
tive from  tiie  eastern  end  of  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  region  would  better  know  what  the 
views  were  of  the  elected  representatives  to- 
wards the  western  end  of  the  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton region  he  would  not  have  expressed  the 
views  that  he  did  tonight.  This  bill  reflects 
collectively  the  views  and  the  goals  of  the 
people  in  that  area,  very  ably  represented  by 
the  Conservative  members  in  that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  that's  why  they  get  this  type 
of  legislation.  What  a  bunch  of  incompetents. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Welland-Thorold. 

Mr.  Swart:  Being  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  put  things  on  record,  I  think 
perhaps  it  should  be  put  on  record  that  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  was  not  here  when 
the  very  important  debate  took  place  on  the 
matter  of  the  Hope  Sideroad,  and  that  any 
of  his  grandstanding  now  will  not  cover  up 
the  mistakes  that  the  Liberals  made  in  their 
voting. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  made  no  mistake  in  our 
voting.  Make  no  mistake  about  that,  Mel. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 


Mr.  Sterling:  The  only  thing  I  wanted  to 
make  a  comment  on  was  the  fact  that  we 
did  act  relatively  quickly  in  June. 

Mr.  Bolan:  The  Neanderthal  man. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  think  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  had  was  that  it  was  necessary  to 
react  to  that  fact  because  we  were  having 
public  consultations  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  in  terms  of  drafting  this  bill  and 
trying  to  accommodate  as  many  people  as 
we  could. 

Mr.  Bolan:  It  puts  you  back  in  the  stone 
age. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  bad  the  Mayo  report  four 
years. 

Mr.  Sterling:  If  people  would  like  to  put 
things  on  the  record  I  would  like  to  reinforce 
that  the  amendment  that  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  was  to 
name  the  new  city,  now  called  Hazeldean- 
M^ch,  Kanata  at  that  point  in  time.  I'm 
glad  that  both  the  third  party  and  our  party 
sought  fit  to  allow  the  new  people  of  this 
area  to  choose  the  name  which  they  wish 
this  November. 

Mr.  Roy:  Kanata  is  what  it  is  going  to  be 
called.    It  is  better  than  Hazeldean-March. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That's  a  charming  name. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  113,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Training  Schools  Act. 

Mr.  McClellan:  This  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  bills  that  are  before  the  committee  tonight. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Can  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber which  clause  of  the  bill  he  is  speaking  to? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Just  be  patient,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  will  get  through  these  ixroceed- 
ings  very  quickly,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  Do  you  have  a  dinner  engage- 
ment? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  do  not  have  any  amend- 
ments to  all  of  the  bills  and  this  is  one  of  the 
bills  that  I  do  not  'have  any  amendments  to. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  did  you  get  up  just  to  say 
that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  At  least  he's  here  on  committee 
discussion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Blundy:  This  bill  is  one  of  a  number 
of  bills  to  do  with  children's  services  and 
facilities  for  children  in  Ontario.  They  have 
been  dealt  with  very  carefully  in  the  com- 
mittee over  the  past  month. 

Mr.  Germa:  We  know  that. 
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Mr.  Roy:  We  can't  take  for  granted  that 
you  can  read. 

Mr.  Blundy:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  agree  with  the  bill.  We  feel  that  it  is  a 
good  bill  and  it  is  fitting  in  quite  well  with 
the  other  children's  bills  that  will  be  before 
this  House  this  evening.  I  have  no  amend- 
ments to  propose  to  the  act. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other 
speakers  to  Bill  113? 

Bill  113  reported. 

CHILDREN'S  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTRES  ACT 

Conisderation  of  Bill  115,  An  Act  to  revise 
the  Children's  Mental  Health  Centres  Act. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I'm  sorry,  if  you'll  bear 
with  me  a  second,  I  wasn't  aware  that  we 
were  going  out  of  sequence. 

I  have  a  question  of  the  minister  respect- 
ing section   10,   which  is  the  section  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  bylaws 
for  an  approved  corporation. 
[9:30] 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
whether  he  would  have  objection  to  adding 
after  "provisions"  in  line  two  a  phrase  as 
follows,  so  that  the  section  would  read: 
"provisions  regarding  the  formation  and 
composition  of  boards  of  directors." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  section  based  on  discussions 
that  we  had  in  committee.  We  have  heard 
some  concerns  raised  in  testimony  in  com- 
mittee about  this  particular  section.  At  some 
point  in  the  future,  there  may  be  unwar- 
ranted interference— I  suppose  that  is  the  best 
way  to  put  it-^by  the  ministry  with  respect  to 
the  composition  of  boards  of  directors. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  it  is  your 
intention  to  limit  this  section  to  the  formation 
and  composition  of  boards  of  directors,  as 
you've  indicated  you  intend  to  do,  to  state 
that  in  that  statute.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  an  amendment  on 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  I  indicated  in  the 
discussions  earlier  I  believe,  it  would  be 
our  preference  certainly  to  leave  the  wording 
of  the  statute  as  proposed,  although  as  the 
honourable  member  has  indicated  and  as  I 
indicated  to  the  standing  committee  when  it 
was  dealing  with  these  bills,  it  would  be  our 
intention  to  deal  primarily  with  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  boards  of  directors. 


It  would,  as  I  say,  be  my  preference  that 
we  would  retain  some  flexibility  to  look  at 
other  issues  if  they  might  arise  with  respect 
to  the  bylaws  of  such  corporations,  especially 
bearing  in  mind  that  here  we're  referring  to 
corporations  which  in  most  instances  are 
funded  100  per  cent  by  the  province.  I  think 
it's  important  that  we  be  concerned  about 
the  composition  of  the  bylaws.  Our  interest 
at  this  point  in  time  is  in  those  relating  to 
the  composition  of  boards,  particularly  to 
ensure  that  on  boards  there  would  be  some 
reflection  of  representation  of  the  community 
in  which  the  facility  is  located. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  recall  that  one  of  your 
reservations  was  that  if  you  specified  the 
makeup  of  the  board  in  this  particular  section 
that  it  is  possible,  through  the  selling  of 
memberships  or  some  other  variation  like 
that,  the  specific  intent  of  the  section  could 
be  circumvented.  Have  you  changed  your 
mind  on  that?  You  made  no  mention  of  it. 
That's  why  I'm  raising  the  question. 

If  that  is  no  longer  a  concern  of  yours, 
then  I  would  have  to  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  should  stand.  If  that  is  a 
concern,  then  the  variation  that  is  in  here 
now  should  stand.  That's  the  reservation  that 
I  recall  when  we  were  discussing  it  in  com- 
mittee. You  felt  that  if  you  specified  just 
the  makeup  of  the  board,  there  oould  be 
other  ways  of  influencing  the  board  composi- 
tion through  selling  of  memberships  or  some- 
thing else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  honourable  member  is  refer- 
ring to  in  terms  of  the  selling  of  member- 
ships. I  must  say  I  am  a  little  confused  by 
that,  and  I  am  just  trying  to  recall  what  the 
specific  reference  might  have  been. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  our 
intention  at  this  point  in  time  is  to  go  no 
further  than  the  reference  to  the  composition 
of  the  boards.  I  honestly  have  no  recollec- 
tion at  this  point  in  time  of  the  reference 
to   the   selling  of  memberships. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  a  major  issue  with  the 
honourable  members  opposite,  we  could  cer- 
tainly live  with  that  at  this  time,  but  the 
problem  then  is  that  it  does  really  not 
allow  any  flexibility  in  the  future  for  any 
other  expression  of  concern  with  resi)ect  to 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put 
it  another  way.  When  this  particular  issue 
was  being  discussed  in  committee,  the  min- 
ister or  the  deputy— 1  am  not  sure  which— 
specifically  made  reference  to  a  variation  that 
would  possibly  ooncem  him,  and  he  wanted 
to  have  the  necessary  flexibility  to  deal  with 
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that  variation.  Maybe  my  particular  refer- 
ence was  not  an  accurate  one.  All  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  this  point  in  time  is  whether  the 
concern  expressed  Tby  the  minister  at  that 
time  is  still  a  valid  concern.  If  it  is  not,  then 
I  would  have  to  support  the  suggested 
amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  have  a  moment  for  clarification 
of  a  note  that  I  have  just  received  from  staff 
and  I  don't  understand.  It  appears  to  be 
intended  to  remind  me  of  some  earlier  refer- 
ence. If  I  oould  have  a  page,  I  would  send 
this  back  and  see  if  I  could  get  some 
clarification. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Could  we  stand 
section  10  down  for  a  moment  and  continue 
on?  Agreed?  Agreed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister's  staff  has  been 
incomprehensive  for  years.  I  am  not  sure 
they  can  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
their  fault  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  in  my  seat.  I  know. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  If  you  want  to 
heckle,    please  heckle  from  your  own   seat. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  engaging  in  civil  dis- 
obedience. It  seems  to  be  all  the  rage  these 
days. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any 
further  comments  on  this  bill  after  sec- 
tion 10? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
resolved  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  thought  you  had  a  handle 
on  this  and  you  weren't  sort  of  going  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  I  just  move 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They  don't  understand 
it  themselves. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Time  is  money. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  promise  not  to  jeer 
if  you  want  to  walk  down  there  and  consult 
with  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  for  the  good  old  days 
when  they  sat  at  the  little  table  in  front 
of  you. 

Mr.  Cerma:  It  would  be  better  if  you 
knew  what  you  were  doing  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  any  further  ahead  than 
I  was  earlier. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  that  mean?  Is  that 
an  admonition  to  your  staflE? 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  I  think  it  is  an 
admonition  to  my  ability  to  comprehend 
what  is  on  the  written  page.  So  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  honourable  member's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  McClellan 
moves  that  section  10  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding,  after  the  word  "provisions"  in 
line  two,  the  following:  "regarding  the  for- 
mation and  composition  of  boards  of  di- 
rectors." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  you  capitulate? 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  may  have  to  remove  it 
next  week. 

Hon.   Mr.   Norton:   I  may  have  to. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
'Section  10,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections   11  to   17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill   115,   as   amended,   reported. 

UNIFIED  FAMILY  COURT 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  116,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Unified  Family  Court  Act,  1976. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
amendments  to  this  bill.  We  will  support 
the  bill  as  printed. 

Mr.  McClellan:  So  will  we. 

Bill  116  reported. 

CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill   117,  An  Act  to  re- 
vise   the  Children's    Institutions   Act. 
Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  just  want  to  state 
briefly  again  the  concern  we  raised  in  com- 
mittee. The  program  adviser  function  and 
the  inspector  function  and  I'm  referring  to 
section  7,  are  mistakenly  lumped  together. 
I  really  feel  the  ministry  is  making  a  serious 
mistake  by  doing  this.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  need  for  an  inspectorate  which 
forces  compliance  with  standards,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  useful  to  have  program 
advisers  who  can  work  with  agencies  and 
facilities  to  improve  the  quality  of  care. 
But  those  are  diflFerent  jobs  and  they  have 
not  been  differentiated.  That  is,  in  my  view, 
a  serious  mistake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  like  once  again 
to  reassure  the  member  that  although  he 
appears  to  have  some  diflBculty  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  references  within  this  one 
section  to  different  functions,  it  is  not  in- 
tended  that   the   role   of   the   inspectors,    as 
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he  refers  to  them,  will  in  any  way  be 
diminished  by  the  provision  for  retaining 
program  advisers.  There  will  be  provision  for 
inspections  which  will  be  separate  in  in- 
tent from  the  role  of  the  program  advisers 
who  will  be  involved  primarily  in  con- 
ducting operational  reviews  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  there  is  in- 
tention to  involve  people  from  outside  the 
regular  staff  of  the  ministry  from  time  to 
time  in  recognition  of  the  fact  there  are 
able  and  well-informed  people  in  the  prov- 
ince who  can  make  a  very  real  contribution 
through  participation  in  program  or  opera- 
tional reviews. 

I  will  just  reiterate  that  I  see  no  threat 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  inspection  func- 
tion by  also  providing  for  program  advisers 
for  that  purpose;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection   but  for   operation   review. 

Sections   7  to   15,   inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  117  reported. 

CHILDREN'S  RESIDENTIAL 
SERVICES  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  118,  An  Act  to  re- 
vise the  Children's  Boarding  Homes  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
to  the  minister,  during  the  committee  hear- 
ings there  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  summer  camps  should  be  included 
in  this  bill;  they  are  now  excluded  under 
section  l(cXiii).  I  believe  there  was  going 
to  be  some  investigation  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  were  properly  represented  by  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Is  there  any  further  in- 
formation on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  this  point  in  time, 
no.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  will  pursue 
this  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  other 
ministries  that  may  be  involved  in  some  way 
with  the  operation  of  summer  camps  to  en- 
sure that  the  concerns  expressed  by  members 
of  the  committee,  and  by  at  least  one  person 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  to  give 
evidence,  would  be  met. 
[9:45] 

I  don't  think  it  is  appropriate  that  summer 
camps  be  in  this  legislation  or  covered  by 
this  legislation,  because  the  standards  would 
be  entirely  different.  We  would  be  talking 
about,  in  one  instance,  the  very  comprehen- 
sive stand^ards  such  as  some  you  have  seen 
already  in  the  green  paper  that  we  have 
released  for  consultation,  whereas  the  type 
of  standju'ds  that  would  be  applicable  to 
summer  camps  would  really  be  quite  different, 
in  terms  of  the  standards  of  accommodation 


and  so  on  by  the  very  nature  of  summer 
camps. 

The  concern  was  mainly  one  that  would 
relate  to  questions  of  health  and  safety  in  a 
summer  camp  setting  and  we  will  pursue  that 
with  the  appropriate  ministries  before  the 
next  summer  camp  season,  so  that  hopefully 
those  concerns  will  be  met. 

Sections  1  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  118  reported. 

PROVINCIAL   COURTS 
AMENDMENT    ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  119,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Provincial  Courts  Act. 
Bill  119  reported. 

DAY   NURSERIES    ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  120,  An  Act  to  revise 
the  Day  Nurseries  Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton 
moves  that  clause  (c)  of  subsection  4  of 
section  8  of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

"(c)  shall,  in  respect  of  a  child  who  is, 

"(i)  enrolled  in  a  day  nursery  and  who 
attains  the  age  of  18  years  where  the  child 
has  a  developmental  handicap,  or  attains  the 
age  of  10  years  where  the  child  does  not 
have  a  developmental  handicap; 

"(ii)  in  receipt  of  private  day  care  and 
attains  the  age  of  10  years; 

"(iii)  a  person  referred  to  in  subclause  (i) 
of  clause  (b)  where  there  are  special  circum- 
stances and  who  attains  the  age  of  18  years; 
or 

"(iv)  a  person  referred  to  in  subclause  (ii) 
of  clause  (b)  where  there  are  special  circum- 
stances and  who  attains  the  age  of  18  years; 
or 

"(iv)  a  person  referred  to  in  subclause  (ii) 
of  clause  (b)  where  there  are  special  circum- 
stances and  who  attains  the  age  of  12  years, 

**be  paid  in  respect  of  such  child, 

"(v)  where  the  child  attains  such  age  after 
the  commencement  of  the  school  year  and 
before  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  school 
year,  imtil  the  first  day  of  January,  or 

"(vi)  where  the  child  attains  such  age  in  a 
school  yeai  after  the  first  of  January  in  the 
school  year,  until  the  completion  of  the 
school  year." 

Hon.  Mr.  N(Mton:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intent  of  that  amendment  is  to  meet  a  con- 
cern that  was  raised  in  committee,  yesterday 
I  believe,  where,  by  virtue  of  an  earlier 
amendment  which  allowed  for  the  extension 
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of  subsidy  to  a  child  who  was  enrolled  in  a 
daycare  centre  under  special  circumstances  up 
to  the  age  of  12  rather  t?han  the  usual  age  of 
10,  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  leaving 
age,  if  you  wish,  where  the  age  change 
occurs  during  the  school  year,  that  there  be 
provision  that  they  not  have  to  leave  immedi- 
ately or  at  the  end  of  that  month,  but  rather 
at  the  end  of  the  school  term. 

If  it  be  in  the  fall  term,  they  would  leave 
prior  to  January,  or  at  the  end  of  December 
rather,  and  if  it  were  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary they  would  be  able  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  school  term. 

\1  trust  that  meets  the  concerns  that  had 
been  expressed,  particularly  by  the  member 
for  Kitchener-Wilmot  (Mr.  Sweeney),  earlier. 

I  apologize  to  the  member  for  Bellwoods 
(Mr.  McClellan)  because  he  doesn't  seem  to 
have  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  would  ask  that  per- 
haps if  the  staff  have  an  extra  copy  they  could 
get  one  to  him  immediately. 

(Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  8,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  9  to  18,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  section  19: 

Mr.  McClellan:  Section  19  is  an  amend- 
ment which  was  passed  on  the  final  day  of 
the  social  development  committee  discussions 
on  the  bill.  I  simply  want  to  have  on  the 
record  a  point  of  clarification.  Section  19,  in 
my  understanding,  leaves  the  matter  of 
choice  with  respect  to  how  the  application 
for  a  daycare  subsidy  is  Ito  be  completed  with 
the  applicant  for  daycare  subsidy.  It  is  my 
understanding  of  the  section  that  an  applicant 
for  a  daycare  subsidy  can  choose  whether  the 
subsidy  application,  the  form  7,  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  daycare  centre  or  private 
home  daycare  agency  or  the  municipal  wel- 
fare office,  but  th^t  the  matter  of  choice  rests 
with  the  applicant.  That  was  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  I  had  in  committee,  but  I 
would  like  reassurance  from  the  minister  that 
my  understanding  is  correct.  I  want  to  be  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  question  of  choice 
rests  not  with  the  ministry  or  with  the  mu- 
nicipal welfare  office,  but  the  question  of 
choice  rests  with  the  applicant  for  daycare 
subsidy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  is  clearly  our  intent, 
as  expressed  by  the  honourable  member  op- 
posite, ithat  the  permissive  nature  of  section 
19  by  using  the  word  "may"  relates  to  the 
applicant.  They  may  make  an  application  at 
any  of  those  locations. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Any  further  dis- 
cussion on  section  19?  Any  further  discussion 
on  this  bill? 


Sections  19  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  120,  as  amended,  reported. 

CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  114,  An  Act 
to  revise  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  on  any  section  of 
Bill  114? 

The  member  for  Bellwoods,  on  what 
section? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  80. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments  on 
any  section  prior  to  section  80? 

Sections  1  to  79,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  80: 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have 
a  copy  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  McClellan  moves  that 
subsection  1  of  section  80  of  the  bill  be 
struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

"(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (2),  the  docu- 
ments used  upon  an  application  for  an  adop- 
tion order  that  are  filed  with  the  court  shall 
be  sealed  up  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  and  shall  not  be  opened  for  inspection 
after  the  adoption  order  is  made." 

He  further  moves  that  said  section  80  of 
the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  subsection:  "(3)  Subject  to  sub- 
sections (5),  (6)  and  (7)  and  notwithstanding 
subsection  (2)  of  section  24  of  the  Vital  Sta- 
tistics Act,  the  Registrar  General  shall,  where 
an  application  is  made  in  the  prescribed  form 
by  an  adopted  child  who  is  18  or  more  years 
of  age,  supply  to  the  adopted  child  on  pay- 
ment of  the  prescribed  fee  such  information 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  adopted  child 
to  obtain  a  oertffied  copy  of  the  record  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  his  or  her  birth. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  the  dulty  of  every  society 
to  provide  counselling  for  adopted  children 
who  apply  for  information  under  subsection 
3. 

"(5)  Before  supplying  any  information  to 
an  applicant  under  subsection  (3),  the  Regis- 
trar General  shall  inform  the  applicant  that 
counselling  services  are  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant from  societies  and  where  'the  appli- 
cant intends  to  receive  counselling  the  Regis- 
trar General  shall  send  the  information  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (3)  to  the  society 
chosen  by  the  applicant. 

"(6)  The  Registrar  General  shall  not  supply 
an  applicant  with  any  informaltion  under  sub- 
section (3)  unless  the  Registrar  General  ob- 
tains with  the  assistance  of  the  society  the 
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consent  of  any  living  person  who  is  the 
parent  of  the  appHcant  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  appHcant  and  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  record  of  birth  of  the  apphcant 
kept  by  the  Registrar  General  under  the 
Vital  Statistics  Act. 

"(7)  The  Registrar  General  shall  not  supply 
an  applicant  who  was  adopted  before  this 
act  comes  into  force  with  any  information 
under  subsection  (3)  unless  the  applicant  has 
attended  an  interview  with  a  counsellor  at  a 
society  and  the  Registrar  General  obtains 
witli  the  assistance  of  a  society  the  consent 
of  any  living  person  who  is  the  parent  or  the 
apphcant  after  the  adoption  order  is  made." 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  moving  at  such  a  clip,  I  just  realized 
that  I  have  a  prior  amendment,  I  wonder  if 
the- 

Mr.  McClellan:  As  long  as  I  don't  have  to 
read  that  again. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Do  you  have 
copies? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  filed 
copies  with  the  clerk's  office  on  Friday  for 
distribution  to  opposition  critics.  Fortunately 
I  have  extra  copies  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Maybe  the  honourable 
member  would  distribute  those  copies  now. 
Would  the  committee  be  agreeable  to  revert 
to   the   section   referred  to  by  the  minister? 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  What  section? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Section  68,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

On  section  68: 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  clause  (c)  of  subsection  1  of  section  68 
of  the  bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor— and  I  believe  there's  a 
problem  with  the  numbering  here.  I  think 
that  in  the  printed  bill  it's  69. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Section  68  hasn't  got  a  clause 
(c),  has  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No.  May  I  just  check 
to  see?  There  may  have  been  a  renumbering 
in  an  earlier  section  that  did  not  get  re- 
printed. It  is  69,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  section  69: 
[10:00] 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton  moves 
that  section  69(1  )(c)  of  the  bill  be  struck 
out   and  the   following   substituted  tiierefor: 

"(c)  A  person  who  is  not  recognized  in 
law  to  be  a  parent  of  a  child,  but 

"(i)  has  acknowledged  a  parental  rela- 
tionship to  the  child  and  has  volimtarily 
provided  for  the  child's  care  and  support; 


"(ii)  by  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  or  a  written  agreement,  is  under 
a  legal  duty  to  provide  for  the  child,  or  has 
been  granted  custody  of,  or  access  to  the 
child,  or, 

"(iii)  has  made  a  written  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  of  his  or  her  parentage  to 
the  adoption  agency  or  licensee  under  sec- 
tion 59(5)  placing  the  child  for  adoption, 
but  does  not  include  the  crown,  a  society  or 
a  foster  parent  of  a  child." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  know  that  a  number  of  the  members 
here  tonight  have  been  working  on  these 
very  sections  of  these  bills  for  many  hours 
of  many  davs;  but  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  so  familiar  with  these  bills,  it  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  know  what  the  devil  you're 
talking  about  if  we  don't  have  copies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ai>olo- 
gize.  I  had  asked  that  copies  be  sent  across 
the  House  to  the  honourable  members  op- 
posite. Have  any  of  the  members  got  a  copy 
of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  have  one  copy. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  have  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  If  there  are  additional 
copies,  I  would  ask  that  they  be  given  to 
the  honourable  members. 

Mr.  Nixon  Then  if  I  might  just  spe^ 
to  the  section,  actually  without  expressing  an 
opinion,  but  simply  asking  the  minister  tf  he 
would  explain  to  those  who  are  not  au 
courant  with  these  matters  how  the  wording 
changes  the  meaning  from  what  is  in  the 
latest  amendments  which  are  in  our  books, 
that  is,  the  wording  of  section  69(l)(c). 
Actually,  what  is  the  specific  difference  be- 
tween being  a  parent  and  "acknowledging 
a  parental  relationship"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  someone 
might  acknowledge  a  parental  relationship 
with  a  child,  but  not  necessarily  be  legally 
recognized  as  a  parent,  in  terms  of  all  the 
rights  and  responsibihties  that  accrue.  For 
example,  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  defini- 
tions in  the  family  law  reform  legislation, 
there  is  reference  there,  if  I  recall  correctly,  to 
acknowledging  a  parental  relationship  in  cir- 
cumstances where  it  might  be  a  relative  of 
the  child;  it  might  be  an  aunt  or  an  uncle 
who  has  taken  the  child  into  his  or  her  care 
with  the  intent  of  treating  the  child  as  one 
of  their  own  and  have  provided  for  the  child 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  the  pvuposes  of 
this  section,  we  are  including  that  as  it 
would  be  included  under  the  family  law  re- 
form legislation,  for  those  persons  who  have 
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developed  that  type  of  relationship  with  the 
child. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  69,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  80: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  the  critics  received 
copies  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Famous. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Famous?  Or  otherwise?— 
adoption  disclosure  amendment  which  was 
debated  in  the  social  development  committee 
about  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago.  I  should 
start  by  noting  one  change  in  the  amendment 
that  I  am  introducing  tonight.  We  have 
dropped  the  previous  section  4  which  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  birth  records  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  18  who  were  apply- 
ing for  a  marriage  licence.  That  had  been 
borrowed  vei1>atim  from  the  British  statute, 
and  in  the  subsequent  process  of  amending 
this  amendment  in  committee  it  became  both 
inappropriate  and,  in  a  sense,  redundant. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  registrar  general's  office  to  advise 
persons  applying  for  a  marriage  licence  who 
are  in  this  circumstance  whether  there  is  a 
problem  with  respect  to  consanguinity,  and 
it  was  not  felt  that  the  section  of  the  British 
statute  was  necessary  here. 

Let  me  deal  with  what  this  amendment 
does.  What  it  does  is  to  provide  information 
with  respect  to  an  adult  adoptee's  birth 
record  under  what  I  believe  is  a  very  restric- 
tive set  of  conditions.  As  I  have  said,  it 
deals  only  with  adult  adoptees.  For  persons 
who  are  applying  for  their  birth  records 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  they  are 
required  to  attend  on  the  Registrar  General, 
w'ho  will  refer  their  birth  record  to  the 
appropriate  Children's  Aid  Society.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  will  then  undertake 
to  locate  the  birth  parent  and,  if  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  birth  parent  is  living,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  is  required  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  birth  parent  and  of  the 
adoptive  parent  before  the  birth  record  in- 
formation is  released  to  the  applicant.  For 
adult  adoptees  who  apply  for  information 
about  their  birth  identity  in  the  future,  it 
will  be  required  only  that  they  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  birth  parent. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  not  a  very 
revolutionary  change.  It  is,  if  I  can  use  the 
words  of  the  honourable  minister,  a  very 
reasonable  and  cautious  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You're  not  quoting  me. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  I  am  quoting  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  said  it  was  more 
cautious  than  the  first  one. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  minister  said  that  it 
was  reasonable  and  cautious;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  cautious.  Firstly,  it  permits  the 
disclosure  of  birth  information  within  a  coun- 
selling environment.  The  agent  that  will  assist 
the  adult  adoptee  to  obtain  the  birth  informa- 
tion will  be  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  so 
it  will  take  place  in  a  counselling  environ- 
ment, and  the  question  of  feelings,  which  are 
so  central  to  this  issue,  will  be  dealt  with  by 
people  who  are  skilled  in  dealing  with  feel- 
ings. Secondly,  the  rights  of  the  principals 
are  scrupulously  honoured,  because  the  con- 
sent of  the  birth  parent— and  even  for  per- 
sons who  are  adopted  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  consent  of  tiie  adoptive  par- 
ent—is required  before  information  will  be 
granted  under  section  3  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  this  change  is  something 
that  is  timely.  The  time  has  come  to  bring 
Ontario  into  line  with  modem  thinking  about 
adoption  practices  and  adoption  procedures. 

On  the  day  that  we  began  to  discuss  this 
admendment  within  the  social  development 
committee,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Metropohtan  Toronto  released  its  own  study 
of  the  issue:  "The  Adoption  Rectangle". 
They  state  in  that  study  that  the  question 
of  coming  to  terms  with  one's  own  identity 
is  a  normal  and  natural  part  of  the  adoptive 
process.  It  is  not  something  tliat  is  ab- 
normal, lit  is  not  something  that  people  seek 
to  obtain  because  they  have  some  underly- 
ing distur'bance.  There  is  nothing  abnormal 
about  wanting  to  know  who  you  are.  There 
is  nothing  abnormal  about  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  your  own  identity.  It's  a 
normal  part  of  human  growth,  it's  a  normal 
part  of  human  maturity;  and  adoption  pro- 
fessionals recognize  diis.  They  understand 
that  the  adoption  process  doesn't  begin  and 
end  with  the  giving  of  a  child  from  one  set 
of  parents  to  another.  It  is  a  lifelong  process, 
dbviously,  for  the  adoptive  parents;  it  is  a 
lifelong  process  for  the  adoptee  as  well.  It 
is  increasingly  recognized  that  many  thou- 
sands of  adult  adoptees  in  this  province  are 
asking  themselves  the  question,  *  who  am  I?** 
And  they  have  a  right  to  know. 

To  quote  again  from  the  study  directly: 
"Adopted  children  who  as  adults  search  out 
their  natural  parents  are  displaying  a  normal 
and  natural  need."  The  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Metropolitan  Toronto  stated  in  this 
report  and  in  accompanying  releases  that  the 
growing  phenomenon  of  adult  adoptees  seek- 
ing to  know  who  they  are  is  not  restricted 
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to  adoptees  who  have  had  unhappy  adoption 
experiences.   They  foiind  this  in  the  study. 

I  am  reluctant  to  repeat  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  I  raised  in  committee.  Those 
arguments  were  based  largely  on  experience 
in  other  jurisdictions,  principally  in  Britain, 
and  there  is  a  wealth  of  scrupulously  docu- 
mented research  on  British  adoption  prac- 
tices which  support  the  practice  of  adop- 
tion disclosure.  This  information  has  been 
made  available  to  all  of  us  who  were  on 
the  social  development  committee  looking 
at  this  bill,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
on  that  committee  came  to  the  conclusion, 
I  believe,  that  this  amendment  is  justified— 
that  the  issue  of  adoption  disclosure  is  a 
valid  issue  and  that  adult  adoptees  have  the 
right  to  know  who  they  are. 

I  don't  understand  clearly  the  objections 
of  the  government  to  this  amendment.  I 
say  that  quite  genuinely.  When  we  were 
debating  the  issue  in  committee  the  minister 
did  not  respond  to  the  substance  of  the 
debate,  the  minister  simply  said  that  change 
was  unacceptable  to  the  cabinet.  I'm  not 
sure  the  minister  is  able  to  argue  against 
the  notion  because  the  notion  is  consistent 
with  good  adoption  practice.  I  believe  the 
minister  knows  that,  and  many  people  within 
his  ministry  and  within  other  ministries 
acknowledge  that  as  well. 
[10:15] 

I  recognize  this  is  a  subject  that  stirs 
strong  feelings  on  many  fronts  and  on  many 
sides,  I  suppose  on  all  sides.  I  think  we  had 
good  debate  in  the  committee.  I  believe  we 
will  have  good  debate  here  again  in  the 
House.  I  hope  the  minister  will  deal  with 
the  issue  of  sound  adoption  practice  that's 
involved  in  this  amendment.  It's  not  good 
enough  simply  to  say,  "No,  we  don't  like 
it."  I  could  perhaps  understand  a  strong 
and  even  vehement  reaction  from  the  gov- 
ernment if  I  were  introducing  the  English 
statute  which  provides  for  disclosure  of 
adoption  records  as  an  absolute  right  with- 
out a  requirement  of  consent  from  birth 
parents  or  adoptive  parents;  indeed  without 
even  a  mandatory  counselling  provision. 

We  know  the  British  system  works  well. 
It  has  been  in  place  since  1975  in  England. 
The  same  system  has  been  in  place  in  Scot- 
land since  the  1930's.  It  does  not  create 
difficulties.  Recognizing,  however,  the  very 
strong  feelings  this  subject  arouses  in  people, 
and  in  the  search  for  a  position  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  Legislature,  the  committee  has 
worked  out  a  compromise  proposal  which 
I  have  said,  and  I  believe  I  am  quoting  the 
minister   accurately,   is   reasonable   and   cau- 


tious. It  moves  a  very  little  way  forward 
but  it  does  move  us  toward  the  direction  of 
openness  and  honesty  in  adoption  practices 
and  procedures.  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Adoption  cannot  take  place  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  secrecy,  shame  and  guilt.  That  is 
destructive  in  the  adoption  process.  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  to  hide  in  the  adop- 
tion process.  We  get  into  trouble  when  we 
try  to  hide,  whether  it's  a  triangle  or  a 
rectangle.  Openness  and  honesty  have  to  be 
the  basis  of  decent  human  relations,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  human  relations.  It  is 
damaging  to  the  relationships  between  the 
three  parties  in  the  adoption  triangle  when 
there  is  secrecy,  shame  and  guilt  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  adoption. 

We  are  moving  just  a  few  inches  with 
this  amendment.  We  are  not  moving  very 
far  but  that's  as  far  as  we  can  move  at  this 
time;  so  be  it,  let  us  at  least  move  that  far. 
Somebody  else  at  some  future  time  may 
want  to  look  at  this  issue  again  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  we  have  had  with  this 
particular  statute. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  obviously  has 
had  no  experience  with  natural  mothers. 

Mr.  Nixon:   All  mothers  are  natural. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  heard  the  sotto  voce 
comment  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  I 
have  had  a  surprising  number  of  letters 
from  birth  mothers  in  support  of  this  sta- 
tute. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What's  the  sur- 
prise? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think  you  would  perhaps 
be  surprised. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Tell  us;  don't  keep  it  a  secret 
teU  us  how  many. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think  I  will  content  my- 
self with  that  by  way  of  an  opening  state- 
ment, and  I  would  again  ask  the  minister  to 
respond  to  the  substantive  issue  and  not 
simply  to  restate  adamant  opposition,  as 
though  that  were  some  kind  of  an  argument. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  organizing  debate,  I  know  that  we 
have  now  arrived  at  an  issue  which  is  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  importance  to  a  large 
number  in  this  House.  I  think  in  terms  of 
the  time  we  would  be  better  at  this  particular 
stage  in  our  proceedings  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  complete  the 
discussion  on  this  particular  issue  tonight, 
and  recognize  also  that  we  have  set  aside 
Thursday  evening  for  legislation,  so  that  we 
might  agree  as  a  House  that  we  should  really 
provide    all    our    members    with    an    ample 
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opportunity  to  discuss  this  particular  issue, 
which  is  very  important,  and  indeed  hopefully 
provide  the  opportunities  for  a  large  number 
of  those  who  want  to  speak  on  Thursday 
night  and  maybe  come  to  some  resolution  of 
the  matter  on  Thursday  night.  If  that  were 
considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement, 
we  could  rise  and  report  now  and  then  set 
aside  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  Thursday 
night  for  all  who  want  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  amendment,  hopefully  to 
resolve  the  matter  and  complete  it  one  way 
or  the  other  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  agree 
with  the  suggestion?  Agreed. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  two  bills 
with  amendment  and  five  biUs  without 
amendment, 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bills  in  her 
chambers. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  are  the 
titles  to  the  bills  to  which  Her  Honour  has 
assented: 

Bill  143,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1977. 

Bill  144,  An  Act  to  amend  the  City  of 
Hazeldean-March  Act,  1978. 

Bill  145,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara  Act. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch  order  24 
on  the  day's  order  paper  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  a  little  ahead  of  our 
time  this  evening,  but  since  there  is  no  further 
business  before  the  House  other  than  the 
notice  under  standing  order  that  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  is  dissatisfied  with  an  answer 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Housing,  if  it  is 
agreed  I  will  deem  the  motion  to  adjourn  to 
have  been  made  and  I  will  hear  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East  for  up  to  five  minutes. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  and 
the  reason  I  rise  and  indicate  my  displeasure 
at  the  answer  given  by  the  minister  to  a 
question,  involves  the  intervention  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  in  relation 
to  a  project  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 

We  feel  that  in  the  political  process,  when 
a  minister  intervenes,  when  an  elected  offi- 
cial, a  representative  of  the  government, 
intervenes  in  the  process  he  should  be  ac- 
countable to  the  House,  and  that  is  a  very 


important  principle  in  our  democratic  pro- 
cess. There  are  very  few  things  that  should 
intercede  to  prohibit  a  minister  of  the  crown 
from  giving  an  adequate  explanation  to 
members  of  the  House  when  they  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  such  an  explanation. 

Unfortunately  over  the  last  while,  it  seems 
to  me  and  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  have  been  taking  it  upon 
themselves  to  refuse  to  answer  questions  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  called  the  sub  judice  rule. 
I  am  concerned  about  this.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Spyeaker,  it  is  up  to  a  minister  of  the 
crown  to  answer  or  not  to  answer  a  question 
and  it  is  up  to  him  to  accept  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.  But  very  often 
when  such  an  excuse  as  the  sub  judice  rule 
is  given  what  happens  is  that  some  credibility 
is  given  to  his  stance  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
given  a  good  excuse  and,  of  course,  the 
matter  is  delayed  and  forgotten  in  the  ordin- 
ary processes  of  the  House.  That  should  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  a  responsibility  on  the  chair  to  see  to  it 
that  that  rule  is  not,  in  one  sense,  abused  by 
members  who  are  asking  questions.  In  other 
words,  in  obvious  cases  Where  there  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  sub  judice  rule, 
members  should  refrain  from  doing  that.  I 
think  the  chair  has  that  authority  under  the 
standing  orders.  Likewise,  the  same  thing 
should  happen  in  the  sense  that  ministers 
should  not  abuse  it  either. 

I  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
ruling  of  one  of  your  predecessors,  Hon.  Mr. 
Rowe,  back  in  July  1977.  I  think  you  are 
familiar  with  the  ruling  he  made  at  that 
time.  His  ruling  was  based  basically  on  a 
committee  that  was  set  up  by  the  federal 
House  which  made  an  extensive  study  of  that 
rule.  One  of  the  principles  to  emanate  from 
that  study  was  that  very  often  the  chair  is 
not  in  a  position  to  know  how  much  validity 
there  is  in  invoking  that  rule.  Sometimes  in 
the  process  the  ministers  or  the  members  are 
the  ones  in  the  best  position  of  knowing 
whether  in  fact  there  is  some  validity  to  that 
rule. 

It  states  here,  and  I  read  from  Hansard 
at  page  590:  "'Additionally,  a  member  Who 
calls  for  the  suppression  of  discussion  on  a 
matter  on  grounds  of  sub  judice  should  be 
dbliged  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  chair  that  he  has  reasonable  groxmds  for 
fearing  that  prejudice  might  result.*"  He 
must  convince  the  chair  of  this. 

It  goes  on  to  say:  "*Your  oommittee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  precise  regulations  concern- 
ing the  application  of  the  sub  judice  conven- 
tion cannot  be  evolved,  and  that  would  be 
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unwise  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Your  committee 
recommends  that  the  Speaker  should  remain 
the  final  arbiter  in  the  matter,  that  he  should 
retain  the  authority  to  prevent  discussion  of 
matters  in  the  House  on  groimds  of  sub 
judice,  but  that  he  should  only  exercise  this 
discretion  in  exceptional  cases  where  it  is 
clear  to  him  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
harmful  to  specific  individuals.* " 

Of  course,  that's  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
rule,  so  that  this  Legislature  does  not  be- 
come an  impediment  to  our  justice  process 
if  certain  individuals  are  going  to  be  harmed 
by  certain  evidence.  I  will  give  an  example. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  certain  evidence 
which  may  be  prejudicial  and  in  fact  not 
admissible  in  a  oovut  of  law,  and  if  it  is 
discussed  in  an  open  forum  like  the  Legis- 
lature, it  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  accused. 
I  can  see   some  merit  to  the  rule  there. 

It  goes  on  to  say:  "  *In  exercising  this 
discretion,  your  committee  recommends  that 
when  there  is  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  chair, 
a  presumption  should  exist  in  favour  of  al- 
lowing debate  and  against  the  application  of 
the  convention.' "  In  other  words,  when  there 
is  any  doubt,  the  presumption  should  be 
exercised  in  favour  of  allowing  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  involved  here  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the  process  is  going  to  be  as 


follows:  There  is  going  to  be  a  judicial  re- 
view of  a  ministerial  decision,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  w'hich  basically  involves  law  only. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  our  discussion  of  ministerial  discretion 
would  in  any  way  afiFect  the  decision  of  tihe 
judges.  They  know  they  are  operating  in- 
dependently under  our  system  of  justice  in 
that  we  are  not  discussing  evidence  which 
may  be  tained  or  otherwise  coloured  by 
certain  statements  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  even  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  becomes  a  decision  on  a 
question  of  law. 

In  closing,  I  might  say  that  I'm  afraid— 
I'm  very  concerned  and  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity— certain  ministers  are  derogating 
from  their  ministerial  responsibilities  by  un- 
duly using  the  sub  judice  rule.  I  would  like 
you  at  some  time  to  intervene,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  minister  is  not  here 
to  take  advantage  of  the  five  minutes  that  is 
allotted  to  him  under  standing  orders,  this 
House  stands  adjourned  until  2  o'clock 
Thursday  afternoon. 

I  deem  the  motion  to  adjoiun  to  have  been 
carried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Later  today  I  will  be 
introducing  two  bills  for  first  reading.  The 
Alt  Gallery  <^f  Ontario  Amendment  Act,  1978, 
is  to  effect  certain  housekeeping  matters  in- 
volving the  board  of  trustees  and  the  day-to- 
day operations  di  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
The  Foreign  Cultural  Objects  Immunity  from 
Seizure  Act,  1978,  renders  immune  from 
seizure  under  judicial  process  certain  works 
of  art  and  other  objects  of  cultural  signifi- 
cance brought  into  Ontario  from  a  foreign 
country  for  temporary  exhibition  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  government  or  a  cul- 
tural or  educational  institution  in  Ontario,  if 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coundl  has  deter- 
mined that  such  works  of  art  or  objects  are 
of  cultural  significance  and  that  the  display 
thereof  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Warner:  Hide  in  the  art  gallery;  that 
will  keep  you  out  of  trouble. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  some  questions  of 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  who,  I 
understand,  will  'be  in  the  House  shortly. 
Perhaps  I  could  temporarily  yield  my  place 
in  the  question  period  order  to  the  leader  of 
the  third  party. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  in  your 
hands  but  I  have  questions  for  the  Premier 
( Mr.  Davis )  and  for  another  minister  who  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don't  we  adjourn  for 
five  minutes? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Let's  have  a  recess. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  suggest  that  in  that 
case,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  rule  that  we  go  to 
questions  from  back-benchers,  if  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  not  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward at  this  time.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to 
adjourn  the  House  until  the  relevant  ministers 
arc  here. 


Thursday,  October  26,  1978 

Mr.  Speaker:  AU  right.  I  suggest  we  start 
the  rotation  of  the  back-benchers  until  we 
gel  some  targets,  starting  with  the  official 
opposition. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  take  the 
first  question. 

Mr.  Warner:  There's  a  member  here  who 
wants  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  I  wonder  if,  arising 
out  of  the  recommendations  and  analysis  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Education,  the 
minister  is  now  wilHng  to  accept  the  fact, 
pointed  out  to  her  and  to  the  Treasurer  over 
many  months  and  indeed  many  years,  that 
the  kind  of  shift  in  the  burden  of  education 
costs  from  the  province  to  the  municipality 
which  has  been  occurring  in  Ontario  is 
inequitable  and  reduces  access  to  equal  op- 
portunity in  education  for  students  across 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  documents  re- 
ferred to  by  the  honourable  member  have 
been  rereleased  as  a  compendium  and  will 
provide  a  very  informative  piece  of  informa- 
tion for  my  examination  of  the  problems  re- 
lating to  education,  particularly  in  this  era 
of  dechntag  enrolments. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  no  answer. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary:  Can  I  ask 
the  minister  when  we  can  expect  from  her 
ministry  and  from  her  a  statement  on  her 
reactions  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms and  recommendations  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  final  report? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  would  remind  the 
honourable  member  that  the  final  report  is 
a  reiteration  of  all  of  the  interim  reports  and 
that  most  of  those  were  dated  long  before 
the  year  1978.  I  am  aware  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  established  and  delineated 
within  each  of  those  reports.  I  am  concerned 
£^bout  them  and  I  am  in  the  process  of 
examining  each  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  Since,  accord- 
ing to  the  minister,  she  has  known  about 
this  report,  which  has  been  released— in  other 
words,  she  has  known  for  some  time  that  the 
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province  has  been  punishing  the  municipalities 
and  the  boards  of  education— why  is  it  she 
hasn't  stopped  this  policy?  Why  does  she 
continue  that  policy  of  cutting  back  grants  to 
municipalities   and   boards   of   education? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  hyperbole  in- 
dulged in  by  the  honourable  member  is  not 
falling  upon  receptive  ears  at  this  point.  The 
particular  problems  of  school  boards  in  these 
days  of  limited  financial  resources  and  de- 
clining enrolments  are  a  specific  problem 
which  I  believe  must  be  attacked  as  vigorous- 
ly as  possible.  This  information,  which  on 
the  whole  is  information  developed  in  years 
past,  much  of  which  has  been  corrected, 
will  play  an  important  part  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  subject. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Hodgson:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Since  the  college  year  started, 
I  have  had  several  calls  from  students  in  my 
area  wanting  to  know  why  there  is  a  delay 
in  grants  this  yeai  compared  with  other  years. 
Could  the  minister  tell  us  why  the  delay 
has  happened  this  year  and  what  progress  is 
being  made  as  far  as  student  grants  and  loans 
are  concerned? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  the  computers. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  give  the  member  the  factual  information 
about  the  numbers  of  grants  which  have  been 
processed  and  the  numbers  of  applications 
which  have  been  received. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  computer  broke  down 
again. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Applications  which 
have  been  received  up  until  October  20, 
1978,  amount  to  76,204,  of  which  65,181 
have  been  processed  at  this  time.  There  are 
a  number  which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
computer  because  of  errors  within  the  docu- 
mentation. Some  of  these  errors  were  student 
errors  and  some  are  due  to  keypunch  or 
program  errors.  At  this  point,  there  are  at 
least  another  11,203  applications,  of  which 
5,462  are  being  keypunched,  3,466  are  special 
consideration  cases,  and  2,000  were  sent 
back  for  more  information. 

There  was  a  problem  in  the  programming 
of  the  OSAP  applications  early  on  and  again 
in  August,  for  which  we  apologize  profusely, 
but  at  this  point  most  of  the  applications  have 
been  processed  and  a  great  bulk  of  the 
funds  has  been  delivered  to  the  students. 

FOOD  LAND  GUIDELINES 

Mr.   Riddell:    Mr.    Speaker,   a   question   of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture   and  Food:   Can 


the  minister  tell  us  what  the  status  of  the 
food  land  guidelines  is  now  that  he  has 
had  about  a  year  to  examine  any  comments 
that  have  come  in  on  these  guidelines?  Have 
the  guidelines  been  redrafted  yet,  based  on 
those  comments? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  were,  I  think,  86  submissions  on  them. 
I  was  asked  to  have  several  meetings  with 
groups  to  discuss  their  various  briefs.  I 
have  met  with  them.  We  have  basically  re- 
drafted the  guidelines.  I  undertook  to  meet 
with  the  provincial-municipal  liaison  com- 
mittee, and  I  will  be  meeting  with  them 
tomorrow  morning  to  discuss  any  matters 
they  have  on  that.  Once  I  have  met  with 
them  and  discussed  the  guidelines  with 
them,  I  hope  the  guidelines  will  go  to  the 
printers  and,  once  they  have  been  printed, 
we  will  be  releasing  them. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  give  us  some  idea  as  to  a  date  when 
these  guidelines  might  take  effect  and  how 
the  guidelines  are  to  be  implemented?  How 
do  we  know  this  thing  won't  go  on  for  an- 
other year? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  this  day  and  age 
that  we  live  in,  with  the  transportation  and 
other  problems  that  face  us  from  day  to  day, 
one  can  never  guarantee  anything.  But  I 
would  give  a  commitment  that  it's  hoped  the 
guidelines  will  be  printed  this  fall. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  planning  to  provide  any  firm- 
ness to  these  guidelines  so  as  to  ensure  that 
they  are  used?  Or  v^dll  they  become  just 
another  fagade,  as  the  other  guidelines  have 
become? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
guidelines,  as  revised  and  reworked,  go  into 
a  lot  more  detail  perhaps  than  the  former 
guidelines  did. 

The  honourable  member  commented  on 
the  fact  of  them  being  a  facade.  My  only 
comment  to  him  is  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on-I  think  he  might  learn  a  great  deal 
about  what  we  are  actually  doing  as  far  as 
subdivision  control  and  land-use  control  in 
this  province  are  concerned— instead  of 
sounding  oflF  to  the  newspapers  about  some- 
thing that  he  knows  nothing  about  at  all. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment. Can  the  minister  explain  why  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  approved  the 
construction  of  sewage  storage  cesspools  in 
an  essentially  urban  area  of  Brantford  town- 
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ship  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  raw,  un- 
treated sewage  will  be  discharged  into  the 
Grand  River  and  in  turn  will  be  taken  in 
downstream  by  the  residents  of  Cayuga,  who 
draw  their  water  from  the  river;  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  to  make  the  water  potable  or 
drinkable  it  will  have  to  be  highly  chlor- 
inated, which  in  turn  creates  more  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons,  which  are  already  a 
hazard  on  the  Grand  because  they  induce 
cancer;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  open  cess- 
pools are  unsightly,  smelly  and  hazardous, 
particularly  in  urban  areas;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  his  ministry- 
Some  hon.  members:  Question! 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  —and  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford  are  spending  about  $14  million  to  ex- 
pand an  existing  sewage  treatment  plant 
so  that  the  services  can  be  extended  to  this 
area?  Can  he  explain  the  actions  of  his 
ministry  because  of  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Bolan:  Ask  him  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  I  can  answer  that  in  30  seconds  or  less. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  assumptions 
that  were  in  that  question,  I  think  I  had 
better  take  it  as  notice  and  vdll  reply  in 
due  course. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:    Supplementary? 
Mr.  Speaker:  He  has  taken  it  as  notice. 
Mr.  Nixon:   Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  ask  what  would  be  sup- 
plementary—and we  have  been  through  this 
a  number  of  times- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  think  there  will 
be  ample  opportunity  when  the  honourable 
minister  formulates  a  reply  to  that  very 
lengthy  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  My  question  has  to  do  with  matters 
that  he  should  be  sure  to  report  to  this  House 
so  that  the  information  for  our  benefit  will  be 
balanced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  House  thinks  that  the 
base  of  the  question  should  be  amplified,  I 
will  hear  the  member  for  Brantford  for  a 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,     Mr.     Speaker:     If    the    member    for 
Brant- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  a  point  of  order.  Do 
you  have  a  supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  speaking  to  his  point 
of  order. 

[2:15] 


Mr.  Speaker:  He  doesn't  have  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  All  right,  then. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
minister  whether,  when  he  is  obtaining  the 
information  referred  to  by  the  member  for 
Brantford,  he  will  report  to  the  House 
whether  or  not  the  prediction  from  the  minis- 
try that  the  outflow  from  the  sewage  disposal 
system  described  in  such  disparaging  terms 
by  the  member  for  Brantford  will  be  purer 
than  the  outflow  from  the  Brantford  sewage 
disposal  system— is  in  fact  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
reasonable  and  sensible  question  and  I  will 
try  to  answer  it  with  the  other  ones. 

UHT  MILK  PLANT 

Mr.  Pope:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Will  the  minister 
meet  within  the  next  two  weeks  with  the 
principals  of  Korman's  Dairy  Limited  with  a 
view  to  resolving  diflBculties  which  could 
prevent  the  establishment  of  an  ultra  high 
temperature  milk  plant  in  northeastern  On- 
tario? Will  he  verify  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Ontario  Milk  Commission, 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  with  a  view  to  trying  to 
resolve  the  apparent  difiiculties  between  the 
points  of  view  of  the  marketing  boards  of 
the  province  and  the  need  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  northeastern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Same  answer  you  got  in 
caucus. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  go  to  caucus,  eh, 
Larry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  missed  it  this  morning. 

As  I  recall,  the  ministry  has  looked  at  that 
proposal  and  for  ministry  purposes  we  have 
no  objection  to  looking  at  it  in  more  depth 
to  see  if  we  might  be  able  to  assist  that  pro- 
ject along.  At  that  time  I  understood  the 
major  objection  was  with  the  milk  marketing 
board.  Perhaps  you  might  redirect  the  balance 
of  that  question  to  my  colleague.  If  those 
difficulties  can  be  resolved  with  om:  assis- 
tance in  some  way,  we  would  be  happy  to  go 
ahead  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Alan,  don't  you  meet  him  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  Pope:  May  I  redirect  part  of  that  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  have  anything  further  to  add? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
far  as  ultra  high  temperature  milk  js  con- 
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cerned,  I  have  very  strongly  urged  to  the 
milk  marketing  board  and  all  others  con- 
cerned that  we  should  have  an  ultra  high 
temperature  milk  plant  in  the  province  to 
meet  the  competition  from  other  provinces 
and  from  other  areas  and  I  have  always  en- 
couraged such  a  plant.  My  i)ersonal  prefer- 
ence is  that  I  don't  care  where  it  is  built  as 
long  as  we  have  one  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  House  to  return 
to  statements?  I  inadvertently  was  unable  to 
get  to  the  Legislature  in  time  to  make  a 
statement  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Agreed  to. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  CASE 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Later  this  afternoon  I 
shall  introduce  for  first  reading  a  bill  en- 
titled the  Grievance  Settlement  Board  Hearing 
Act,  1978,  a  bill  which  I  would  much  prefer 
not  to  have  to  recommend  to  the  House  but 
which  I  feel  I  am  compelled  to  by  the  cir- 
cumstances I  shall  outline.  If  acceptable  to 
this  House,  the  bill  will  rescind  the  March 
17,  1978,  award  of  the  grievance  settlement 
board  and  will  require  the  board  to  re- 
consider its  decision  of  that  date. 

In  September  1977  Mr.  Samuel  Johnston, 
as  subsequently  established  by  a  criminal 
court,  assaulted  a  retarded  woman  who  was 
intimately  dependent  on  his  good  will,  his 
maturity  and  his  commitment  to  standards 
of  professional  conduct  as  a  residential  coun- 
sellor to  retarded  persons.  The  bill  attempts 
to  address  directly  the  implications  of  that 
incident  and  of  the  grievance  procedure  which 
followed  his  dismissal  from  the  employ  of 
the  ministry. 

I  and  the  government  are  convinced  that 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
intervene  in  the  matter  of  the  crown  em- 
ployees' grievance  settlement  board's  decision 
to  reinstate  Mr.  Johnston  to  the  public 
service  as  a  residential  counsellor  to  the 
mentally  retarded.  All  feasible  remedies  of 
appeal  have  been  exhausted.  The  grievance 
procedure  and  the  facts  of  the  case  have 
been  reviewed  carefully.  The  judgement  of 
the  settlement  board  was,  I  believe,  in- 
adequate in  this  case. 

I  am  advised  that  the  grievance  settlement 
board,  since  it  was  constituted  in  1974,  has 
heard  a  total  of  106  cases,  all  of  which 
were  raised  to  it  by  an  employee  or  by  the 
Ontario  Public  Service  Employees  Union 
on  an  employee's  behalf.  Mr.  Johnston's 
grievance  is   the  first  of  those  cases  which 


has  involved  directly  a  criminal  conviction. 
It  is  also  the  first  which  the  government  has 
felt  compelled  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
this  House. 

As  I  shall  present  it,  the  bill  orders  a 
rehearing  of  the  case  of  Samuel  Johnston. 
It  directs  also  that  the  grievance  settlement 
board  will  consider  all  relevant  evidence,  in- 
cluding past  conduct,  some  of  which  evidence 
was  not  known  to  it  nor  to  my  oflBcials  when 
the   board  reached   its   original   decision. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  was  lousy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  For  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers, I  shall  summarize  the  events  that  have 
led  me  to  submit  this  bill. 

On  September  29,  1977,  Mr.  Johnston,  a 
residential  counsellor  at  the  Huronia  regional 
centre  in  Orillia,  was  witnessed  abusing  a 
mentally  retarded  woman  in  his  charge. 
While  the  woman  knelt  in  a  hallway  of  the 
facility,  Mr.  Johnson  kicked  the  side  of  her 
head  with  his  foot.  The  incident  was  re- 
ported to  senior  staff  by  two  residential  coun- 
sellors who  were  on  duty  with  Mr.  Johnston 
at  the  time.  As  a  result  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  ministry,  Mr.  Johnston 
was  dismissed  on  November  3  and  told  that 
termination  of  his  employment  resulted  from 
the  physical  abuse  of  a  resident,  a  violation 
of  the  ministry's  policy  on  residential  care. 

In  addition,  following  a  police  investigation, 
Mr.  Johnston  was  charged  under  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  in- 
cident and  convicted  in  provincial  court  of 
criminal  assault.  He  was  fined  $200  with  the 
option  of  serving  a  one-month  jail  term.  No 
appeal  was  filed  against  the  conviction  or 
the  sentence. 

Mr.  Johnston,  through  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  Union,  grieved  his  dis- 
missal, as  was  his  right.  On  March  17  the 
grievance  settlement  board  directed  my 
ministry  to  re-employ  him.  The  decision 
ordered  that  Mr.  Johnston  be  reinstated  at 
Huronia  to  the  same  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  which  he  had  enjoyed  before 
his  suspension. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Unbelievable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  did,  reluctantly,  accept 
the  decision  of  the  grievance  settlement  board 
pending  appeal  and  returned  Mr.  Johnston 
to  a  position  at  Huronia.  He  is  working 
there  now  in  a  job  which  restricts  severely 
any  contact  with  the  resident  population.  My 
personal  moral  commitment  to  discharge  my 
responsibility,  however,  prevents  me  from 
reinstating  Mr.  Johnston  to  a  job  in  which 
he  is  responsible  for  direct  care  and  in  direct 
contact  with  mentally  retarded  residents. 
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The  terms  of  the  grievance  settlement  board 
decision  directed  us  to  return  Mr.  Johnston 
to  such  direct-care  responsibilities,  as  a  resi- 
dential counsellor.  My  instruction  to  senior 
staff  of  the  ministry  has  been  not  to  comply 
with  that  aspect  of  the  decision  since  it  is 
my  conviction  that  such  an  action  would  be 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  responsibilities  for 
the  interests  of  the  mentally  retarded  with 
which  I  have  been  charged  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  people  of  this  province. 

Two  distinct  legal  actions  were  initiated 
as  a  result  of  that  decision.  The  first  alleges 
that  three  senior  officials  of  my  ministry  who 
acted  on  my  instruction  are  in  contempt  of 
court  for  failure  to  reinstate  Mr.  Johnston 
to  his  former  duties.  If  found  in  contempt, 
they  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned  or  both.  The 
second  legal  action  is  an  application  to  the 
Ontario  Pubhc  Service  Labour  Relations 
Tribunal  for  leave  to  prosecute  me  and  the 
same  three  senior  officials  for  alleged  violation 
of  the  Crown  Employees  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Act  in  connection  with  the  Johnston 
case. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  know  what  that's  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees  Union  be- 
lieves strongly  that  it  has  a  responsibility 
to  articulate  and  defend  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Johnston.  To  meet  that  responsibility,  the 
union  has  fulfilled  its  role  as  an  advocate 
in  this  dispute.  It  has  initiated  both  of  the 
legal  actions  which  I  have  described  and  I 
appreciate  the  commitment  that  the  union 
feels  to  uphold  Mr.  Johnston's  interests.  But 
I  do  believe,  and  it  is  the  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  this  issue  that  was  before  the 
grievance  settlement  board  must  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  all  relevant  evidence. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  singled  out 
vindictively.  Mr.  Johnston  has  singled  him- 
self out  by  his  actions.  Over  the  past  year,  as 
a  result  of  his  crime,  he  has  suffered  finan- 
cial loss  and  he  has  suffered  public  embar- 
rassment. I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  this 
House  will  take  any  satisfaction  at  the  dis- 
tress which  he  has  endured,  but  I  believe 
that  he  cannot  now  be  entrusted  with  his 
former  responsibilities.  My  ministry  may  be 
unique  in  the  degree  and  intimacy  of  the 
commitment  which  it  demands  from  those 
who  do  its  work.  That  work  is  founded  upon 
trust  and  service,  and  those  of  our  ctizens 
who  need  our  help  must  be  served  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  our  human  and  economic  resources. 

I  feel  proud  to  repeat  my  own  convic- 
tion   that    the    staff   of   my    ministry    exem- 


plifies selflessly  that  dedication,  both  person- 
ally and  professionally.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  staff  have  shown  that  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  heavy  responsibilities  entrusted 
to  us  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  at  this  point  in 
time  we  would  abrogate  that  responsibility 
by  returning  this  employee  now  to  a  position 
of  trust.  By  failure  to  uphold  the  standards 
of  conduct  which  we  advocate,  we  imperil 
the  people  in  this  province  whom  we  are 
specifically  charged  with  serving. 

It  is  essential  that  my  ministry  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  any  similar  emergencies 
in  the  future,  ff  and  when  they  occur.  My 
ministry  will  continue  our  efforts  to  provide 
the  highest  quahty  of  care  for  the  people  in 
our  charge.  Our  staff  merits  such  an  ex- 
pectation, and  the  people  we  serve  deserve 
nothing  less. 

I  shall  be  asking  for  the  support  of  all 
sides  of  the  House  for  this  bill  so  that  we 
may  fulfil  our  responsibility  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  I  would  also  indicate  to  the 
House  that,  just  prior  to  coming  into  the 
House,  I  had  a  meeting  with  some  senior 
officials  from  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union.  We  have  had  discussions 
which  I  trust  will  be  fruitful  and  may  well 
lead  to  an  acceptable  resolution  of  this 
matter,  which  could  conceivably  mean  that 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  to 
third  reading  of  this  bill.  If  that  type  of 
solution  could  achieve  the  same  result,  I 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  accept  such 
proposals  from  the  representatives  of  the 
union. 

My  colleague  the  Chairman  of  Manage- 
ment Board  (Mr.  McCague)  will  be  address- 
ing himself  at  some  point  to  the  more  com- 
prehensive issue  of  criminal  abuse  by  staff 
of  all  provincially  operated  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ten  minutes  will  be  added 
to  the  question  period. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  since  we  have 
only  had  one  back-bench  question  from  the 
Liberal  caucus,  if  there  is  a  member  who 
has  one  now,  I  will  hear  that  question. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

(continued) 

TOURISM 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
With  respect  to  the  province's  travel  ac- 
count, is  the  minister  aware  of  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  removal  of  sales  tax  on  hotel 
rooms,  in  spite  of  the  *'We  treat  you  royally" 
campaign,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  US  dollar  here,  my  preliminary  data 
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indicate  that  Ontario's  tourism  deficit  has 
not  improved  and  in  fact  is  Hkely  to  de- 
teriorate further  this  year  to  about  $600 
milhon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  obviously  not 
in  a  position  to  comment  precisely  on  those 
figures,  although  I  will  be  pleased  to  give 
the  honourable  member  our  analysis  of 
them. 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  key 
things  I  have  looked  at  initially  is  the  area 
the  member  has  referred  to.  At  this  stage 
I  can  assure  all  members  of  the  House  that 
it  v^^ill  be  one  of  my  lareas  of  high  priority. 
I  will  be  looking  to  see  if  we  are  reacting 
quickly  to  take  advantage  of  things  such  as 
the  declining  dollar  and  changes  in  the 
types  of  things  the  tourists  are  looking  for 
when  they  come  to  Ontario. 

We're  going  to  be  looking  at  all  those 
things,  and  I  would  welcome  the  member's 
comments  and  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
might  encourage  both  government  and  the 
industry  to  better  respond  to  those  changing 
situations. 

Mr.  Ealdns:  Supplementary:  Will  the  min- 
ister also  take  a  look  at  the  very  successful 
operation  of  the  BC  travel  industry  ministry, 
and  others,  who  this  year  should  show  a 
reduction  of  their  deficit  while  Ontario's 
tends  to  worsen?  Will  he  be  taking  a  look  at 
British  Colurrtbia  and  other  areas  where  they 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  regard? 

[2.301 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Fm  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that,  for  example,  British  Columbia 
built  a  program  this  year,  I  think,  around 
Captain  Cook  and  the  various  enterprises 
following  his  time  in  British  Columbia  and 
tried  to  build  an  attraction  around  following 
his  route,  where  he  had  been  and  so  on, 
with  some  success. 

Mr.  Warner:  Start  with  the  Family  Com- 
pact. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  TTiat's  a  useful 
place  to  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  other  campaign 
that  had  some  success  was  "Stamp  Around 
Alberta,"  where  they  arranged  something  that 
travelled  throughout  Alberta. 

Mr.  Warner:  Some  are  probably  still  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  would  set  us  back  100 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  going  to  be  look- 
ing for  some  industry  advice  and  assistance, 
and  indeed  oflFering  them  our  encouragement 
to  try  to  respond  in  that  fashion.  I  think  that 
was  a  good  idea. 


MIND  DEVELOPMENT  GROUPS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Attorney 
General:  I  have  sent  to  the  Attorney  General 
a  photocopy  of  a  photocopy  which  has  come 
into  our  hands  and  which  pmports  to  be  a 
so-called  cabinet  submission.  I  would  ask  the 
Attorney  General  whether  he  could  confirm 
to  the  House  that  the  document  I  have  sent 
him  is  in  fact  a  copy  of  a  genuine  document 
and  is  itself  a  genuine  copy.  I  would  ask  him 
whether  the  document  did  in  fact  go  to 
cabinet. 

When  he's  answering  that,  I  would  ask  him 
to  explain  why,  when  he  made  the  decision 
regarding  the  study  into  the  so-called  mind- 
bending  groups  and  so  on,  he  rejected  what 
woiJd  appear  to  be  the  main  reoonmienda- 
tion  of  this  submission,  which  is  that  a  proper 
study  under  the  Public  Inquiries  Act  be  insti- 
tuted because,  "While  groups  like  Psi  and 
Scientology  may  be  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  commission,  there's  a  real  possibility  that 
the  commission  may  need  to  appoint  investi- 
gators, obtain  search  warrants  and  apprehend 
witnesses  to  testify.  It  would  be  advisable  in 
such  circumstances  to  equip  the  commission 
with  part  three  powers  at  the  outset,"  and 
so  on. 

One  other  comment  in  favour  of  an  inquiry 
in  this  recommendation  is  that  a  witch-hunt 
would  occur,  or  might  be  thought  to  occtir, 
if  clear  terms  of  reference  were  not  outlined. 
Is  it  a  genuine  document?  Did  it  go  to 
cabinet?  If  so,  why  was  it  rejected? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  no  intention 
of  making  any  comment  on  the  document  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  in  his  hands. 
He  has  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  it.  I 
haven't  looked  at  it  beyond  the  first  page 
which  does  say  "Cabinet  submission."  I  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  any  document  that 
goes  to  cabinet  as  a  policy  submission.  If  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to  ask  me 
specific  questions.  111  attempt  to  answer  them. 

I  will  say  this  in  relation  to  the  terms  of 
reference  as  this  matter  was  raised  by  the 
member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  yes- 
terday during  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General's  estimates:  I  want  to  clarify  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  set 
down  specific  terms  of  reference  for  Dr.  Hill. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done  simply  because 
Dr.  Hill  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  and  unavail- 
able. 

It  is  my  view  that  before  the  specific  terms 
of  reference  are  finalized  we  should  at  least 
pa>'  Dr.  Hill  the  courtesy  of  inviting  his  com- 
ment thereon.  These  terms  of  reference  will 
be  available  and  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
agreed  upon,  I  will  certainly  share  them  with 
the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
will  the  Attorney  General  explain  why,  given 
the  very  strong  argument  made  in  this  docu- 
ment for  a  public  inquiry  under  the  Public 
Inquiries  Act,  the  government  has  been  con- 
tent instead  to  set  up  a  mere  study  to  look 
further  at  whether  or  not  an  inquiry  is  re- 
quired? Why  has  he  ignored  the  very  strong 
argument  contained  in  this  document? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I'm  not  prepared  to 
concede  that  it  is  a  very  strong  argmnent. 
Certainly  I  would  concede  that  one  of  the 
alternatives  the  government  was  considering 
was  a  public  inquiry  because  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  common  sense  that  this  is  an 
option  to  be  considered. 

I  will  attempt  to  reiterate  what  I  said  the 
other  day  when  I  announced  the  Dr.  Hill 
study.  This  issue  is  a  highly  controversial 
one  and  at  the  present  time  a  very  emotional 
atmosphere  has  been  created  with  "charge 
and  countercharge"  to  quote  my  statement. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity on  all  sides  of  the  issue  who  are 
rightly  and  justifiably  concerned,  as  we  are, 
with  the  perception  of  the  government  in  re- 
lation to  basic  human  rights  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
of  association. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very 
sensitive  area,  it  is  my  strongly  held  view 
that  the  retaining  by  the  government  of  an 
outside  consultant,  who  has  a  very  dis- 
tinguished record  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
generally,  was  a  wise  move  and  a  move 
which  I  strongly  recommended  to  my  col- 
leagues and  which  they  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  dangers  of 
the  kind  of  investigative  procedures  which 
are  suggested  in  that  memo  and  the  dangers 
as  well  that  those  techniques  could  be  used 
to  look  at  practices  of  established  and 
reputable  rehgious  organizations,  will  the 
minister  give  an  assurance  that  he  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  avoid  those  kinds 
of  McCarthy ite  tactics  being  used  in  any 
subsequent  inquiries  that  may  flow  from 
the  study  by  Dr.  Hill? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Absolutely.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  concern  we  all  share  and  it's  a 
perception  that  all  of  us  would  do  our  utmost 
to  prevent  and  avoid.  Not  only  the  reality, 
but  also  the  perception,  should  be  avoided 
at  all  costs  in  my  view. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary:  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  the 
terms  of  reference  in  the  House.  Another 
matter  was  raised  in  the  committee.   Is  the 


Attorney  General  in  a  position  to  say  at  this 
time  whether  witnesses  before  Dr.  Hill  will 
be  sworn? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I'm  sorry.  One  of  my 
colleagues  was  delivering  me  a  message 
half-way  through  the  question.  Would  the 
member  repeat  the  last  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Something  about  training 
camps. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  I'm  asking  is  whether 
the  Attorney  General  is  going  to  provide  for 
the  taking  of  oaths  before  Dr.  Hill  in  this 
study? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  I  said,  the  terms 
of  reference  have  not  been  finahzed.  At  this 
point  in  time.  Dr.  Hill  did  not  recommend 
it.  We  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  whole  matter  in  detail.  It  was  not  contem- 
plated that  there  would  be  a  formal  public 
inquiry  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  anyone's 
desire  to  ask  Dr.  Hill  to  make  any  adverse 
findings  in  relation  to  any  identifiable  in- 
dividuals or  groups.  Obviously,  no  such  find- 
ings should  be  made  without  those  people 
who  are  specifically  identified  having  an 
opportunity  to  make  full  representations. 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Hill  is  provided  with 
the  powers  under  the  Public  Inquiries  Act 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
have  evidence  under  oath  will  be  determined 
at  least  by  his  preliminary  study.  If  Dr.  Hill 
states  to  us  that  he  cannot  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  in  a  meaningful  fashion  with- 
out these  formal  powers  of  a  commissioner 
under  the  Public  Inquiries  Act,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  we  would  be  very  sympathetic  to 
any  request  coming  from  Dr.  Hill  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Supplementary:  In  line  with 
my  request  in  estimates  yesterday  about 
levelling  with  us  in  this  particular  matter, 
would  the  Attorney  General  consider  re- 
leasing or  completing  the  leaked  document 
and  letting  us  have  the  appendices  that  were 
somehow  omitted? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  that.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
participating  with  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
in  the  estimates  for  the  next  little  while.  If 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  wishes  to  direct 
certain  questions  with  respect  to  specific 
areas,  I  will  do  my  best  to  assist  him.  I 
don't  think  I  can  do  any  better  than  that. 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard 
to  the  UPS  matter. 
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Can  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  whether 
to  his  knowledge  the  allegations  which  have 
been  heard  are  true,  that  Mr.  Zimmerman 
wrote  the  entire  decision  and  did  not  merely 
dress  the  grammar?  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  done  into  this?  Has  he  discovered  that 
tliis  sort  of  thing  has  ever  happened  before 
and,  if  so,  in  which  cases? 

I  would  also  ask  him,  when  he  is  answer- 
ing that,  to  inform  us  whether  anybody 
bothered  to  ask  the  other  hearing  oflBcer, 
Mr.  Wardrop  I  believe  it  was,  whether  he 
agreed  with  the  decision  as  eventually 
written? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  I  can  add  much  to  what  I've  already 
said.  That  is,  first  of  all,  my  reliable  informa- 
tion is  that  the  former  chairman  had  made 
up  his  own  mind  as  to  what  the  decision  was 
going  to  be  prior  to  requesting  the  lawyer 
for  one  of  the  parties  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
paring of  the  final  decision. 

I  can't  tell  you  at  this  point— and  I'm  not 
suggesting  we  don't  have  this  information— 
the  precise  details  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
paring of  the  decision.  However,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  lawyer  for  one  of  the  liti- 
gants participated  in  assisting  in  the  wording 
—I  emphasize  "wording"— of  the  decision. 
The  board,  as  you  know,  does  not  come 
under  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General— 
but  as  the  Attorney  General  I've  already  indi- 
cated that  obviously  cannot  be  condoned.  As 
a  result  the  new  chairman  has  ordered  a  re- 
hearing. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  at  this  time 
to  go  into  this  matter  any  further  as  this  new 
hearing  is,  of  course,  about  to  take  place.  I 
am  satisfied  that  an  investigation  was  done 
and  it  was  complete  enough  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
whatsoever  of  any  criminality— to  even  con- 
sider the  laying  of  criminal  charges.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatsoever  to  suggest  that  any 
further  investigation  is  necessary  in  that  re- 
spect. In  view  of  that  fact,  and  the  fact  there 
is  a  rehearing,  there  is  nothing  further  that 
I  intend  to  add  at  this  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
I  note  that  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
denied  the  possibility  that  the  entire  report 
was  written  by  one  of  the  lawyers  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  I  would  ask  him 
again  to  confirm  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
entire  report  was  written  by  Mr.  Zimmerman? 
Is  it  the  first  time  that  this  has  happened  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  investigation  the 
Attorney  General  has  done  to  assure  himself 
it  is  the  first  time?  If  it  is  not  the  first  time, 


in  what  other  instances  has  it  occurred?  I 
ask  again,  did  anybody  bother  to  ask  the 
other  hearing  officer,  Mr.  Wardrop,  whether 
he  agreed  with  the  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  that  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  my 
previous  answers. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  government  has  reacted  so  firmly  with 
regard  to  the  questionable  procedures  of  the 
chairman  in  that  instance,  doesn't  the  At- 
torney General  think  there's  an  obligation  to 
give  the  public  some  assurance  as  to  what 
extent  he  was  acting  that  way  during  his 
whole  tenure  of  oflBce? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  assurance  that 
I've  attempted  to  communicate  to  the  public 
is  that  there  is  a  clear  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
board  that  is  presently  serving  the  public 
that  this  was  a  wTong  approach.  I  am  confi- 
dent it  won't  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  evaded  my 
question. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  have  a  supplementary 
to  the  Attorney  General:  The  August  30 
edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  indicated  a 
comment  from  the  then  chairman,  Mr. 
Shoniker,  that  this  was  common  practice  and 
had,  in  fact,  happened  before.  Does  that  not 
alarm  the  Attorney  General?  Would  he  not 
involve  himself  in  some  kind  of  investigation 
to  see  what  the  circumstances  are  surround- 
ing such  a  breach,  not  only  in  legality  or  fair 
play  but  also  in  statute? 

Mr.  Warner:  Put  skates  on  and  you  will 
get  him  interested^ 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Has  the  Attorney  General 
himself  estimated  the  cost  to  the  Ontario  tax- 
payer and  the  cost  to  the  people  partic- 
ipating in  these  hearings  as  a  result  of  this 
sham,  and  the  cost  to  the  Ontario  taxpayer 
for  seeing  a  rehearing,  recognizing  that  this 
is  the  longest  case  the  board  has  ever  heard? 
Has  he  not  involved  himself  in  this?  Where 
is  his  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  On  the  matter  of  re- 
sponsibility, I  would  just  like  to  make  one 
observation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Answer  my  question,  what 
is  the  cost?  How  many  times  does  it  happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  the  brief  one-day 
session  in  September,  the  same  member  stated 
to  me  that  I  was  incorrect  when  I  advised 
the  House  that  the  matter  was  before  the 
divisional  court.  As  a  result  of  that  I  wrote 
him   and   delivered   him    a   complete   set   of 
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the  documents  that  were  before  the  courts'. 
I  have  to  say  that  any  matter  that  might  be 
addressed  to  me  from  that  particular  member 
in  relation  to  his  recollection  I  have  to  be 
concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Who  bears  the  cost?  How 
much  does  it  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  repeat  what  I  said 
before,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Sorry,  a  point  of 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Attorney  General 
has  indicated  to  me  and  indicated  on  that 
occasion  I  believe  that  his  reluctance  at  the 
time— and  I  took  him  at  his  word— was  that 
the  matter  was  sub  judice.  The  matter,  in 
fact,  was  not  sub  judice.  The  applicants,  if 
I  may,  sir,  were  making  an  application  to 
the  court  under  section  42  of  the  Judicature 
Act  where  they  wanted  an  option  to  delay  in 
the  proceedings  to  ask  for  an  option  to 
appeal.  If  the  Attorney  General  regards  that 
as  a  matter  of  sub  judice  then  I  tell  him  he 
should  resign. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  has  refused'  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  said  he  had  nothing 
further  to  add. 


NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Premier  relating  to  the  Cantrakon 
decision,  in  which  the  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Bennett)  was  involved. 

Is  the  Premier  aware  that  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  was  so  upset  about 
the  Minister  of  Housing's  decision  with  re- 
gard to  Cantrakon,  in  which  he  overuled  both 
the  commission  and  the  hearing  officer  and 
everybody  else  who  had  a  look  at  that  pro- 
posal, that  it  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
writing  directly  to  the  Premier  to  express 
its  disappointment  with  tlie  decision?  If  he  is 
aware  of  the  letter,  will  he  table  the  letter 
here  in  the  Legislature,  and  will  he  indicate 
to  this  House  what  has  been  his  reply  and 
table  his  reply  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  in 
fact,  received  a  letter  from  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  commission— who  is  a  resident 
of  the  former  tovimship  of  Caledon,  now  the 
town  of  Caledon— a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect.  I  also  know  him  relatively 
well.  I  know  he  is  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
the  decision  of  the  ministry. 


I  have  not  yet  finalized  my  reply,  but  in 
that  the  honourable  member  already  has  a 
copy  of  Mr.  McMullin's  letter  to  me,  quite 
obviously  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  table 
that  letter  because  he  has  already  received 
it.  When  I  send  my  reply  to  Mr.  McMuUin, 
I  will  contemplate  then  whether  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  share  it  in  its  entirety  with 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  indicated  very 
clearly  through  his  staff  that  they  thought  it 
was  appropriate  that  the  letter  be  released  by 
the  Premier  and  not  by  anybody  else,  and 
since  we  certainly  would  wish  to  abide  by 
that  judgement,  or  decision,  or  request,  will 
the  Premier  agree  to  table  the  letter  in  the 
Legislature  in  time  that  it  can  be  discussed 
when  we  resume  our  discussion  of  this  matter 
with  the  Minister  of  Housing  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  his  estimates  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  really  not  sure  that's 
totally  necessary. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  oome  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  people  have  never 
been  reluctant  to  release  any  information 
before.  If  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  is  sitting  there  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  he  knows  is  a  true  copy  from  Ivor 
McMuUin  to  myself,  I  can  tell  him  right  now 
I  have  no  reluctance  whatsoever  if  he  uses 
that  letter  for  the  purposes  of  the  estimates, 
if  he  gives  it  to  the  press  gallery  or  if  he 
presents  it  here  in  the  House.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Peterson:  YouVe  probably  got  the 
answer  all  ready. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  it's  not  written  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let's  have  this  done  ex- 
peditiously. If  he  has  a  copy  of  Ivor's  letter, 
table  it.  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever.  If 
he  has  it  here  with  him,  give  it  to  the  Clerk. 
It  will  take  me  10  minutes  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Mr.  Mc^ 
MuUin  has  asked  me  to  ask  the  Premier  for 
the  letter.  I  haven't  got  a  copy,  but  I  think 
he  should  table  it  and  not  hide  since  it  is 
clear  that  the  chairman  of  the  escarpment 
commission  is  prepared  to  see  that  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  I  thought  >x)u  had  a 
copy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  supplementary  to 
the  Premier  arising  out  of  the  concern  for 
jobs  which  the  government  has  expressed  in 
this  particular  affair. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  official  plan 
amendment,  which  may  take  months,  if  not 
years,  to  get  passed  by  the  town  of  Caledon 
and  go  before  the  OMB  and  possibly  be 
appealed  to  the  cabinet,  will  still  be  required 
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before  the  building  permit  for  this  project 
can  go  forward,  despite  the  development  per- 
mit w'hich  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister 
of  Housing;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  months, 
if  not  years,  of  delay  still  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  project  being  built,  is  the  Premier  pre- 
pared, in  his  interest  to  have  jobs  in  the 
Caledon  area  now,  to  bring  together  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission,  the  town  of  Caledon,  tihe 
interested  ratepayers  and  the  company  pro- 
posing this  development  in  order  to  find  a 
location  on  land  which  is  controlled  by  the 
developers  in  the  general  area  of  Caledon, 
which  is  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
which  would  not  violate  the  escarpment  and 
which  would  permit  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  this  project  rather  than  have 
delays  that  could  be  another  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  fjositive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  apologize  to  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  that  I 
assumed  from  his  question  that  he  in  fact 
had  a  copy  of  the  letter.  Quite  obviously,  he 
hasn't,  and  I  was  a  little  suspicious  that  he 
didn't  have.  I  can  only  answer  the  supple- 
mentary question  by  observing  that  if  he  is 
correct  and  if  we're  talking  about  a  project 
which  in  his  view  is  many  years  down  the 
road,  I  find  it  a  httle  bit  difficult  to  under- 
stand his  being  so  consumed  by  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

If  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  official  plan 
amendment  or  if  it  is  going  to  go  through  a 
very  lengthy  process  so  that  this  issue  will  be 
in  front  of  us  when  he  is  there  and  I  am  here 
five  years  hence,  maybe  that  would  be  the 
mere  appropriate  time  to  debate  it 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  Premier's 
concern  for  jobs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  question  whether  it  will 
take  that  length  of  time;  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  I  have  not  consulted  with  the 
municipal  council  of  the  town  of  Caledon.  I 
think  it's  not  an  appropriate  time  at  this 
mc-ment  to  make  this  suggestion.  The  munici- 
pal councillors  there  are  engaged  in  a  very 
in»portant  discussion  with  the  ratepayers  in 
terms  of  their  own  political  future.  To  say 
that  I  would  arrange  such  a  meeting  at  this 
moment,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  acoom- 
modate  that. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party— and  I  want  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  I  can  on  this  issue— I  think  the  facts 
are  there.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that 
he  doesn't  understand  and  he  can  disagree. 

Mr.  Warner:  Table  tlie  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  sure  he's  been  to  the 
sitC;  he  has  surveyed  it  carefully  himself,  he 


has  a  total  knowledge  of  the  area  and  he 
realizes  perhaps  there  are  thousands  of  acres, 
some  of  them  not  too  far  from  the  Forks  of 
the  Credit.  There  is  the  conservation  area  at 
Belfountain  which  isn't  boo  far  distant  from 
thif:  particular  proposed  development.  In  fact 
there  are  many  areas  in  that  area,  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  great  ones  in  the  province. 
While  this  matter  is  being  discussed  in  the 
courts  at  this  moment,  and  I  am  reluctant  to 
do  anything  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  that 
hearing.  111  share  any  factual  information  I 
can  with  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  It's  all  there.  You  have  tihe  informa- 
tion. A  judgement  has  been  made  by  the 
minister.  The  only  point  I  would  add— 

Mr.  Warner:  Table  the  letter. 
Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  tried  to  diange  the 
minister's  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —is  that  it's  great  to  zero 
in  on  this— it's  great  to  say  because  some 
people  are  opposed— and  I  understand  their 
opposition— I  hai>pen  to  know  some  of  the 
people  who  are  opposed  to  it- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Everyone  except  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  not  true. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  say  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  there 
are  also  people  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  like 
everything  else;  there  is  no  total  unanimity. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing is  to  assess  the  judgements  made,  in  this 
case  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion. We  know  what  their  judgement  is.  We 
know  the  judgement  of  those  planners  who 
are  involved.  There  is  no  question  that  for 
those  people  who  are  in  the  position  to  give 
advice  but  not  to  assume  the  responsibility— 
that  is,  the  responsibility  of  the  minister— 
their  preference  would  have  been  that  this 
development  not  proceed.  This  is  not  a 
unique  situation- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  is  the  only  one  in 
favour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —as  the  minister  has 
pointed  out.  He  is  faced  with  this  fairly 
regularly  in  terms  of  conflicting  interests, 
conflicting  points  of  view,  and  he  ultimately 
has  a  decision  to  make. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  the  particulars 
of  the  case  here  today.  I  think  there  wiU 
be  an  occasion  to  do  it.  I  can  only  say  to 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  I 
don't  think  what  he  is  suggesting  is  prac- 
tical, because  to  achieve  that  requires  un- 
animity of  everybody  involved.  I  don't  think 
that  that  is  possible  to  attain  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  suM>lementary. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  I  will  be  very  brief:  Will 
the  Premier  table  the  letter  we  have  re- 
ferred to?  Will  he  state  specifically  whether 
he  believes  that  the  decision  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Premier's  commitment  to  the  Federation  of 
Ontario  Naturalists  and  to  many  other 
bodies  as  to  the  preservation  and  continua- 
tion of  the  natural  environment  of  the 
escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
think  there  tare— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  state  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Premier.  You  are  the  Premier,  just  state 
your  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Listen- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order.  Just  ignore  the  inter- 
jection. The  question  was  would  the  Premier 
table  the  letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  respect,  there  were  two  questions.  And 
I  heard  some  interjection  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  hear  that.  I  didn't 
hear  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  heard  it.  I  know 
he  gets  frustrated.  He's  not  winning  and 
when  he  is  not  winning  he's  losing  and 
when  he's  losing  he  wants  to  pick  up  his 
marbles  and  go  home.  I  can  understand 
his  frustration. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Who  says  we're  not  winning? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  question  asked 
by  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
part  of  the  question  was,  will  I  table  the 
letter.  I  will  have  to  reread  the  letter  before 
I  make  that  decision  and  I  will  also  have 
to  have  a  consultation  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  a  slow  reader  or 
a  fast  reader? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  think  it  was  actu- 
ally about  a  three-page  letter,  but  it  will 
take  me  a  few  moments  to  read  it.  I  will 
consider  whether  or  not  that  letter  will  be 
tabled.  I  will  discuss  it  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  to 
see  whether  this  would  be  appropriate  from 
his  standpoint. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  He  asked  you  to  table 
it;  why  can't  you  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  personally  don't  think 
there's  a  great  deal  in  the  letter  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
doesn't  already  understand.  But  I  will  con- 
sider that. 


Mr.    Warner:     It's    public    business;    why 
don't  you  table  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  second  part  to  the  question;  I  am  trying  to 
recall  it  exactly.  The  legislation  provided 
exceptions  for  development  permits.  That 
was  legislation  approved  by  all  members  of 
the  House.  If  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  saying  that  there  can  be  no 
exceptions  in  order  to  retain  the  integrity 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission- 
Mr.  Warner:  Nobody  said  that. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —then  I  have  to  say  to 
him  no.  That  is  a  point  of  view  that  I 
think  has  been  expressed  by  the  members 
in  the  official  opposition;  it  is  a  point  of 
view  that  we  hold.  You  cannot  freeze  a 
million  acres  in  this  province.  You  cannot 
say  there  will  be  no  development,  period- 
Mr.  Foulds:  They  sure  do  in  the  north  in 
the  wintertime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —within  the  area  of  the 
escarpment.  What  is  important  is  that  it 
meets  the  compatible  relationship  between 
the  escarpment  that  there  are  environmental 
restrictions,  which  have  been  imposed  in 
this  case,  and  that  it  doesn't  restrict  pubhc 
access  to  this  very  important  part  of  the 
province.  I  would  say  that  my  commitment 
to  the  naturalists,  to  the  Bruce  Trail,  to  any- 
one else  in  terms  of  the  preservation  of  the 
escarpment  area,  is  there,  and  I  just  wish  we 
had  a  little  more  enthusiastic  response  from 
across  the  House  for  that  same  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  have  a  second  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Ottawa  Centre,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. No,  we'll  come  back  to  the  matter  of 
the  escarpment  and  you'll  regret  some  of 
those  words,  Mr.  Premier. 

BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
inflation  board  study  of  a  few  days  ago  de- 
termined that  retail  margins  on  beef  in 
Toronto  had  risen  from  11  cents  a  pound 
in  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  to  41 
cents  a  pound  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  does  the  ministry  have  any  plans  to 
investigate  this  very  sharp  rise  in  retail 
margins  which  contributed  substantially  to 
the  price  of  beef  rising  as  much  as  it  did 
and  can  he  tell  us  what  those  plans  will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Until  this  was  drawn  to 
my    attention    by    the    leader    of    the    New 
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Democratic  Party,  I  was  unaware  of  it.  I 
will  look  into  it.  If  the  situation  is  described 
accurately  by  him,  and  the  figures  reflect  the 
findings  as  he  represented  them,  I  tell  you, 
we  sure  will.  But  I  want  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  I  will  come  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  the  retail  cut  of  the 
price  of  beef  increased  over  that  period 
from  10  per  cent  of  the  consumer  dollar  to 
22  per  cent  of  the  consumer  dollar  in  Toronto, 
will  the  minister  also  undertake  to  find  out 
what  retailers  are  doing  to  consumers  in  the 
rest  of  the  province  and  whether  there  was 
an  equally  sharp  and  unjustifiable  increase 
in   the   margins   elsewhere   in   Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  answer  to  the  principal 
question,  I  said  I  wanted  to  look  into  the 
figures  and  if  they  were  as  represented  by 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  we 
sure  will  do  the  whole  of  Ontario.  But  I 
want  to  come  back  to  the  House,  in  case 
there's  some  question  about  those  figures 
and  so  forth,  and  I  will  report  back  either 
tomorrow  or  Monday. 

BREWERS'  RETAIL  STORES 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  A  question  was  asked  of 
me  informally  on  Monday  last  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton)  and 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  House  by  the  member 
for  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt).  The  question 
was;  was  there  some  appeal  procedure  by 
which  various  groups  could  go  to  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  concerning  a  de- 
cision by  Brewers'  Warehousing  Limited  to 
keep  its  retail  beer  stores  open  on  November 
11? 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  House,  after 
discussions  between  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
of  Ontario  and  Brewers'  Warehousing,  all 
beer  stores  will  be  closed  on  November  11, 
just  as  liquor  control  board  stores  will  be. 

ALUMINUM  WIRING 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  reply  to  a  second 
question  which  was  not  addressed  to  me 
and  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  House  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  question  was  originally 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Halton-Burlington  (Mr.  J.  Reed)  con- 
cerning when  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Aluminum  Wiring  might  be  re- 
ceived. In  reply  to  that,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  with  the  final  editing,  printing 
and  so  forth,  the  report  should  be  available 
by  mid-December. 


Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  Since  we 
have  waited  from  the  end  of  April,  when  we 
were  supposed  to  have  the  report  as  recorded 
in  Hansard,  and  we  will  not  receive  it  until 
the  middle  of  December,  could  the  minister 
please  inform  us,  since  the  government 
already  knows  of  the  hazard  inasmuch  as 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  refuses  to  use 
aluminum  wiring,  what  precautions  he  will 
put  into  place  for  the  home  owners  who 
have  aluminum  wiring,  and  what  precautions 
he  is  planning  for  the  future?  Specifically, 
will  he  be  asking  Ontario  Hydro  to  replace 
tlie  appropriate  receptacles  and  wiring  in 
those  buildings  in  Ontario  which  have 
aluminum  wiring,  or  shall  thousands  of  people 
continue  to  wait  under  a  cloud  of  fear? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  have  to  take  that  question  as  notice.  In- 
deed, I  think  it  somewhat  violates  just  a 
mere  supplementary.  I  want  to  assiure  the 
meml:>er  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
this  report,  how  it  is  being  prepared  now, 
how  it  is  being  printed,  or  what  anybody 
said  to  him  last  April.  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion the  other  day,  or  attempted  to.  I  gave 
him  an  answer,  and  I  am  taking  the  rest  of 
it  as  notice. 

TEACHER  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education- 
Mr.  Peterson:  This  man  sits  in  the  cabinet. 
Are  we  going  to  have  cabinet  mim'sters  ask- 
ing each  other  questions  in  this  House?  Is 
that  how  far  we  have  deteriorated,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
honourable  member  should  be  aware  that 
whereas  I  sit  in  cabinet  meetings,  I  am  not 
a  cabinet  minister.  I  thank  him  for  the 
compliment,  however. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  just  a  fly  on  the  wall, 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  continue 
with  my  question  of  the  minister? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Bill  100,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Negotiation  of  Collective 
Agreements  between  School  Boards  and 
Teachers,  was  passed  some  three  years  ago, 
and  some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  would  consider  at  this  time 
doing  a  review  of  this  bill  in  an  endeavour 
to  correct  some  of  the  problems? 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  parts  of  the  bill?  What 
is  the  member  concerned  about  particularly? 
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Mr.  Gregory:  Is  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex  going  to  answer  the  question? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
piece  of  legislation  with  important  manifesta- 
tions, such  as  Bill  100,  I  believe  requires  and 
deserves  assessment  on  a  regular  basis  to 
ensure  that  it  is  meeting  the  requirements  or 
the  needs  which  were  perceived  when  the 
bill  was  originally  drafted. 

It  is  indeed  my  intention  to  begin  that 
assessment  of  Bill  100,  because  certain 
sections  have  been  queried  by  certain  of  the 
groups  which  are  intimately  affected  by  the 
bill.  I  think  that  an  accurate  and  objective 
assessment  of  that  legislation  is  required  at 
this  time  and  it  will  be  carried  out. 

ACTIONS  OF  FORMER 
SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  of  the  Attorney  General  and  concerns  his 
handling  of  certain  interventions  by  the 
former  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Kerr).  The  first 
question  is  this:  Did  Mr.  Langdon,  the  deputy 
director  of  crown  attorneys,  who  investigated 
the  interventions  of  the  former  Solicitor 
General,  conclude  either  that  the  former 
Solicitor  General  had  made  a  plea  for 
leniency  or  that  assistant  crown  attorney 
David  Price  could  reasonably  have  come  to 
that  conclusion  under  the  circumstances;  and 
if  so,  did  Mr.  Price  report  such  conclusion 
to  his  superiors? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  deputy  director  of  crown 
attorneys,  Mr.  Langdon,  is  a  relatively 
lengthy  report,  as  the  member  for  St.  George 
and  the  justice  critic  will  see  as  soon  as  the 
trial,  which  is  scheduled  for  November  6,  is 
completed. 

Quite  apart  from  any  issues  that  are  before 
the  courts,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  the 
former  Solicitor  General  to  just  take  bits 
and  pieces  from  that  report.  I  really  think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  him,  without  having  the 
whole  report  before  the  Legislature,  as  it 
will  be.  As  the  member  well  knows,  the 
Legislature  has  passed  a  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  this  report. 

I  don't  think  it  would  serve  a  tiseful  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  matter  further  than  that. 
I'm  trying  to  recall  specifically  what's  in  the 
report  as  I  really  haven't  read  it  for  some 
weeks.  The  report  really  should  be  read  in 
its  entirety.  I  think  that's  the  only  proper  way 
to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  minister  is  really  helpful 
today. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  realize  the  Attorney 
General's   answer,   but   I  wonder  if   I  could 


come  at  it  in  this  way:  This  again  refers  to 
the  report,  and  unfortunately  none  of  us  have 
seen  it.  Did  Mr.  Langdon  or  anyone  on  his 
behalf  interview  the  former  Solicitor  General 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  legal  opinion  as  to  his 
intent  in  contacting  Mr.  Price?  If  not,  could 
the  Attorney  General  explain  why  not  and  on 
what  basis  the  Attorney  General,  as  chief 
law  ojfficer  of  the  crown  contends  that  he 
took  adequate  steps  to  ensure  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  just  reiterate 
that  I'm  not  going  to  deal  with  this  report 
on  a  piecemeal  basis.  When  the  report  is 
available,  as  it  will  be  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  I  will  be  more  than  delighted  to 
discuss  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  was 
handled.  I  think  when  the  member  sees  the 
report,  she  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
handled  in  an  eminently  proper  manner. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  I'd 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  she  is  aware  that 
because  of  the  administrative  problems  of 
OSAP  no  reviews  or  appeals  through  the 
local  awards  officers  will  be  dealt  with  imtil 
after  November  20,  meaning  that  thousands 
of  students  requiring  reviews  will  be  left 
without  money  through  the  student  awards 
program  until  well  into  the  new  year?  What 
does  she  plan  to  do  and  will  she  attempt  to 
speed  up  the  process? 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  was  not  aware 
that  any  specific  date  such  as  that  had  been 
set;  I  am  aware  that  the  appeal  committee  is 
already  sitting  and  is  looking  at  specific 
appeals  which  have  come  through  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cooke:  On  a  point  of  clarification:  The 
minister  misunderstood  my  question.  I  am 
not  talking  about  formal  appeals  with  the 
appeal  board.  I  am  talking  about  the  reviews 
that  are  completed  by  the  local  awards 
officers  and  then  forwarded  for  reassessment 
through  the  computer  process. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  If  the  awards 
officers  have  set  a  specific  date  for  beginning 
of  their  secondary  reviews  of  applications,  I 
shall  attempt  to  find  out  why  this  is  so  and 
see  if  we  can  speed  it  up. 

USE  OF  INSECTICIDES 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment:  In  the  Holland  Marsh 
area  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
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insecticides,  particularly  those  called  organo- 
phosphorous— 

Mr.  Bradley:  That  will  shelter  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —used  in  control  of  onion 
maggots  are  afFecting  workers  and  farmers  in 
the  area.  Is  the  ministry  keeping  tabs  on  that; 
and  is  the  Minister  of  Labour  keeping  watch 
on  that  to  see  that  the  farmers  and  the 
workers,  particularly  imported  workers  from 
other  nations,  are  being  protected  so  they 
will  not  be  overexposed  to  this  chemical  in- 
secticide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  wasn't  aware  of  that 
particular  problem  and  I  am  certainly  not 
sure  whether  the  Minister  of  Lalx)ur  is 
aware.  I  will  consult  with  the  minister  in 
response  to  the  member.  I  apologize  for  not 
being  able  to  reply  to  that  question.  It  may 
surprise  the  opposition  that  I  didn't  get 
notice  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  some  of  these  items  of  a  technical  nature 
it  would  be  very  helpful  if  some  notice 
were  given,  I  am  not  asking  for  any  notice 
of  policy  decisions,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
important,  yet  of  rather  minor  consequence, 
questions  of  a  technical  nature,  that  could 
be  asked  of  this  ministry.  I  would  appre- 
ciate notice  on  some  of  those  so  that  I  could 
answer  in  the  House  the  day  they  were 
asked. 

Mr.  Deans:  Stop  crying;  if  you  don't  know 
the  ministry  well  enough  don't  complain  to 
us. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  is  with  some  trepida- 
tion I  ask  a  question  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  one  minute. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Has  the  Attorney  General 
set  up  under  the  aegis  of  his  ministry  a  de- 
partment secretariat,  on  whatever  he  wants 
to  call  it,  to  deal  with  royal  commissions  and 
other  boards  of  inquiry  and  investigation  to 
ensiue  they  follow  guidelines  as  set  down 
by  Management  Board  and  the  government 
generally? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  can't  have  it 
both  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  would  be  delighted 
if  the  learned  member  opposite  would  come 
along  the  hall  and  share  his  views  with  us 
again  during  the  hours  that  we  will  be 
spending  on  our  estimates,  where  I  would 
be  happy  to  deal  with  some  of  these  matters 
at  great  length. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I  would  like  to  n>ake 
a  very  important  observation.   In  relation  to 


royal  commissions  one  must  be  very  careful 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  a  judicial  in- 
quiry on  the  one  hand  as  opposed  to  a 
royal  commission  in  some  other  context. 
The  majority  of  the  royal  commissions  with 
which  I  have  been  familiar  were  in  fact 
judicial  inquiries.  While  we  do  have  a  group 
of  people- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  am  wondering  what  the 
accounting  difference  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant difference.  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
XX)sition  could  possibly  learn  something  to- 
day if  he  lingers  for  a  moment  or  two. 

While  there  are  certain  guidelines  laid 
down  and  while  we  provide  certain  staff 
people  to  assist  in  these  inquiries,  the 
majority  of  them  are  of  an  investigatory 
nature  themselves, 

Mr.  Mancini:   A  vested  interest  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  For  example,  when 
the  government  appoints  a  judge  to  conduct 
a  form  of  judicial  inquiry,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  him  how  much  he  can  spend 
on  investigation  or  how  much  he  can 
spend  on  research  assistance  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  bunch  of  limousines 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  For  us  to  do  that— 
and  I  am  sure  the  members  opposite  appre- 
ciate this— would  obviously  be  undermining 
his  role  or  making  it  very  difficult  for  that 
individual  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 
In  relation  to  judicial  inquiries,  the  judicial 
discretion  that  is  exercised  is  obviously 
broad  and  relatively  unfettered.  It  must  be 
if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
proper  inquiry. 

REPORTS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ONTARIO  HYDRO  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MacDonald  presented  a  report  from 
the  select  committee  on  Ontario  Hydro 
affairs  and  requested  it  be  placed  on  the 
order  paper  for  consideration,  pursuant  to 
provisional  standing  order  6. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  I  could  just  alert  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  at  a  meeting  earlier  today, 
the  results  of  which  we  will  be  announcing 
in  the  order  of  business,  we  agreed  that  re- 
port could  be  taken  into  consideration  a 
week  today  in  the  evening  session. 

STANDING  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCaffrey,  from  the  standing  general 
government  committee,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 
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Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr40,  An  Act  respecting  the  Com- 
position of  the  Lincoln  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Report  adopted. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  M.  Davidson,  from  the  standing  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee,  presented  the 
following  report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  following  applications  for  private  acts 
and  finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each 
case,  sufficient: 

City  of  Sudbury; 

Reg.  Booth  and  Son  Limited. 

Report  adopted. 

STANDING  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Philip,  from  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee,  presented  the 
following  report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  103,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Condominium 
Act. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

MOTIONS 

COMMITTEE  SITTINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  standing 
procedural  affairs  committee  may  for  the 
balance  of  this  session  sit  on  Monday  evenings. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  following 
substitutions  be  made:  On  the  standing 
administration  of  justice  committee,  Mr. 
Cureatz  for  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  MacBeth  for 
Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Sterling  for  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
G.  Taylor  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor;  on  the 
standing  social  development  committee,  Mr. 
Lupusella  for  Mr.  Breaugh,  Mr.  Villeneuve 
for  Mr.  G.  Taylor;  on  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee,  Mr.  Grande  for  Mr.  M. 
Davidson,  Mr.  MacDonald  for  Mr.  Wildman. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[Later] 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  before  I  call  for  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  we  might 
revert  to  motions  to  clear  up  one  little  point. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Mr.  Johnston 
be  substituted  for  Mr.  Hennessy  on  the  stand- 
ing social  development  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  the  time  allocation  for  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  estimates  be  reduced 
by  six  hours;  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  be  transferred  to  the 
standing  resources  development  committee; 
the  estimates  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  be  split  and  con- 
sidered as  follows:  first,  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  10  hours,  then  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics, 15  hours;  in  the  standing  administra- 
tion of  justice  committee,  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  be  reduced  by  three  hours;  in  the 
standing  resources  development  committee, 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy  be 
reduced  by  five  hours,  estimates  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Labour  be  reduced  by  three  hours, 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  now  allocated  for  15  hours,  be  con- 
sidered following  the  Ministry  of  Labour; 
resources  development  policy  estimates  be  re- 
duced one  hour;  in  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment committee,  the  estimates  of  the 
policy  secretariat  be  reduced  by  one  hour. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

GRIEVANCE  SETTLEMENT  BOARD 
HEARING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  154,  An  Act  respecting  a  Decision  of 
the  Grievance  Settlement  Board  dated 
March  17,  1978,  in  the  arbitration  of  a 
grievance  between  Samuel  Johnston  and  the 
Crown  in  right  of  Ontario  under  the  Crown 
Employees   Collective   Bargaining  Act,   1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ART  GALLERY  OF  ONTARIO 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  155,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

FOREIGN  CULTURAL  OBJECTS 
IMMUNITY  FROM  SEIZURE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
156,  An  Act  to  render  Immune  from  Seizure 
certain     Objects     of     Cultural     Significance 
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brought  into  Ontario  for  Temporary  Display 
or  Exhibition. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  157,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  With  one  exception,  all 
tlie  amendments  proposed  in  this  bill  are 
tliose  required  by  the  government  of  Canada 
to  preserve  uniformity  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  acts.  These  amendments  are 
required  under  the  terms  of  the  tax  colleo- 
tior:  agreement  between  Canada  and  Ontario. 
The  one  exception  is  an  administrative  de- 
regulation measure  to  enable  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  to  grant  remissions  of  the  provincial 
portion  of  income  tax  where  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  remitted  its  portion  of  the  tax  to 
individuals  where  hardship,  inequity  or  simi- 
lar circumstances  exist. 

GASOLINE  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  158,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Gasoline  Tax 
Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  bill  proposes  amend- 
ments to  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act  to  reflect  the 
change  to  metric  from  imperial  measure 
which  will  be  implemented  by  the  majority 
of  oil  companies  as  of  January  1,  1979.  The 
bill  further  proposes  amendments  to  allow 
the  government  to  enter  into  interprovindal 
agreements  in  order  to  prevent  double  taxa- 
tion between  provinces. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
159,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  remarks  I  made 
earlier  on  the  Gasoline  Tax  Act  introduction 
apply  to  this  bill  as  well. 

[3:30] 

REG.  BOOTH  AND  SON  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Eakins  moved  first  reading  6i  Bill 
Pr45,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Reg.  Booth  and 
Son  Limited  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


CORONERS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Lupusella  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

160,  An    Act   to    amend    the   Coroners   Act, 
1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the  mechanism  for 
the  mandatory  investigation  of  all  industrial 
deaths  in  the  province  of  Ontario  occurring 
in  the  workplace. 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

161,  An    Act    to    amend    the    Employment 
Standards  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  As  an  explanatory  note, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ensure  that  no 
employee  engaged  in  the  preparation  or 
service  of  fiood  in  a  tavern,  restaurant,  hotel, 
motel  or  tourist  resort  be  required  as  a  term 
or  condition  of  employment  to  work  while 
nude  or  partially  nude. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  Frank  Drea  can't  do  it,  we 
will. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

162,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations 
Act 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  As  explanation,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  requires  the  inclusion  in 
every  collective  agreement  of  a  clause  pro- 
viding fior  the  deduction  of  union  dues  by  an 
employer  from  an  employee's  wages.  The  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  the  construction 
industry. 

SUDBURY  YWCA  ACT 

Mr.  Germa  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr43, 
An  Act  respecting  Sudbury  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  \vith  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  I  am  wondering 
if  we  might,  just  before  going  on  to  private 
members'  public  business  this  afternoon,  deal 
with  the  private  bill  that's  been  reported  back 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall).  It  would  be  appreciated 
if  we  could  give  it  the  necessary  two  read- 
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ings  now.   It's  important  for  the  municipal 
elections  that  are  presently  there. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Hall  moved  seoond  reading  of  Bill 
Pr40,  An  Act  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

Mr.  Hall:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I'd  just 
Uke  to  thank  the  House  for  expediting  the 
passage  of  the  bill  so  that  certain  matters 
can  be  attended  to  in  due  time  for  the  munic- 
ipal elections  this  year.  Thank  you. 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

FINANCIAL  PROTECTION 
FOR  DEPENDANTS 

Mr.  Hennessy  moved  resolution  22: 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
government  should  introduce  legislation  to 
provide  that  v^herever  a  police  officer,  fire- 
man or  prison  guard  is  killed  in  the  hne  of 
duty,  the  salary  and  other  income  benefits  of 
the  deceased  shall  continue  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  deceased's  dependants  until  such  time 
as  the  payments  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  depend^ 
ants 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Thank  you.  Have  I  got  the 

floor  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  you  have. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Put  lots  of  punch  in  it,  Mickey. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  So  much  for  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
aftemon  to  seek  the  support  of  the  members 
assembled  for  a  resolution  about  which  I  feel 
strongly.  Miners  and  construction  workers,  to 
name  a  couple,  provide  an  important  service 
and  are  exposed  daily  to  occupational  hazards, 
but  as  the  protectors  of  the  well-being  of 
society  at  large,  policemen,  firefighters  and 
correctional  guards  deserve  special  attention. 
I  am  proposing  to  these  workers  that  society 
recognizes  the  dangers  inherent  in  their 
everyday  work  activities  and  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  adequately  look  after  their  families 
should  they  be  killed  while  on  duty. 

The  job  of  a  police  officer,  a  firefighter  or 
a  correctional  guard  is  distinct  from  that  of 
most  other  employees.  The  nature  of  his  work 
exposes  him  daily  to  activities  that  potentially 
endanger  his  life.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  hope 
that  of  the  members  assembled,  some  added 


compensation  should  be  assured  to  the 
families  of  these  people  should  they  be  killed 
while  on  duty. 

Each  of  these  groups  is  covered  to  some 
degree  already  by  a  pension  plan  through 
their  respective  work  groups,  but  in  many 
cases  if  the  worker  was  killed  at  an  early 
stage  in  his  or  her  career  the  compensation 
that  family  receives  is  minimal  when  com- 
pared to  the  salary  they  were  receiving  be- 
fore the  worker  was  killed. 

In  the  case  of  a  correctional  service  guard 
or  an  Ontario  Provincial  Police  officer,  if  he 
or  she  should  be  killed  on  duty  before  com- 
pleting 10  years  of  service,  his  or  her  family 
would  receive  the  same  benefits  offered  any 
other  civil  servant.  The  employee  has  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  his  or  her  pay  withheld 
for  his  or  her  retirement  or  for  a  family  pen- 
sion, should  he  or  she  die  while  employed. 
If  he  or  she  has  served  less  than  10  years  at 
his  or  her  job  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death, 
the  family  would  have  all  these  deductions 
refunded  and  therefore  receive  no  further 
money. 

The  widow  or  widower  and  dependants  of 
a  person  who  has  worked  more  than  10  years 
would  receive  a  yearly  pension.  It  is  cal- 
culated as  follows:  the  family  would  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  two  per  cent  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  the  employee  worked, 
multiplied  by  his  or  her  salary  at  the  time  of 
his  or  her  death,  divided  by  two.  Translated 
into  English,  this  means  the  family  of  an 
OPP  officer  who  is  killed  in  his  or  her  tenth 
year  of  service  would  receive  half  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  salary  he  or  she  was  earning  on 
the  day  he  or  she  died. 

If  he  or  she  was  earning  $15,000  a  year, 
the  family  would  receive  a  yearly  pension  of 
$1,500.  The  small  sum  of  the  benefits  would 
be  traumatic  in  the  case  of  any  civil  servant, 
but  I  must  stress  that  while  aU  civil  servants 
now  receive  the  same  benefits,  there  must  be 
some  recognition  of  the  degree  of  risk  to  the 
safety,  and  indeed  to  the  lives,  of  these  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  case  of  police  officers,  firefighters 
and  correctional  guards,  their  daily  activities 
constantly  expose  them  to  personal  danger. 
These  people  risk  their  lives  daily  to  ensure 
that  ours  are  protected  and  safe.  It  is  this 
aspect  that  sets  them  apart  from  other  public 
servants.  Therefore,  the  purpose  of  my  resolu- 
tion is  to  recognize  the  sacrifice  of  the  life 
of  any  of  these  workers. 

It  would  not  be  an  expensive  proposition. 
I  am  not  asking  for  large  across-the-board 
salary  increases  for  these  people.  Indeed,  the 
worker  would  not  receive  directly  a  penny 
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from  this  proposal.  However,  it  may  benefit 
the  worker  in  one  indirect  way. 

The  worker,  whether  he  or  she  is  a  fire- 
fighter, a  i)olice  officer  or  a  correctional  serv- 
ice guard,  could  approach  his  or  her  job 
with  one  less  reservation.  He  or  she  would  at 
least  be  assured  that  should  he  or  she  be 
killed  while  on  duty,  his  or  her  family  would 
be  adequately  looked  after,  that  the  family 
would  receive  benefits  equal  to  his  or  her 
salary  after  his  or  her  death.  This  is  a  point 
of  very  great  importance. 

The  person  who  daily  faces  dangers  to  his 
or  her  life  and  therefore  dangers  to  the 
security  of  his  or  her  family  should  have 
some  guarantee  that  those  he  or  she  leaves 
behind  will  be  adequately  looked  after. 

Nothing  can  bring  the  deceased  i)erson 
back  to  the  family;  there  is  always  great  pain 
after  a  death.  Money  is  neither  an  adequate 
nor  an  appropriate  salve  for  the  wound  this 
death  causes.  But  death  is  hard  enough  to 
deal  with,  and  when  you  add  great  financial 
hardship  to  this  situation  it  becomes  almost 
intolerable. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  hypothetical 
case  of  the  police  officer  I  spoke  of  a  few 
minutes  ago.  If  he  or  she  were  killed  in  his 
or  her  tenth  year  of  service  while  making  a 
salary  of  $15,000,  his  wife  or  her  husband 
and  family  would  receive  $1,500  a  year  in 
benefits.  Assuming  that  he  or  she  had  a 
mortgage  and  other  debts  a  young  married 
couple  would  incur,  $1,500  would  not  go 
very  far.  I  think  the  family  of  a  person  who 
is  killed  while  protecting  others  deserves, 
and  indeed  should  be  guaranteed,  a  better 
deal  than  this. 

This  resolution  will  not  cost  the  govern- 
ment large  sums  of  money.  The  statistics  will 
show  that  the  number  of  deaths  occurring  in 
the  categories  of  jobs  I  mentioned  is  not 
large.  But  where  deaths  do  occur,  it  is  of 
high  importance  that  the  family  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  loss  of  life  which 
occurred  in  the  protection  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

Most  of  the  families  of  past  victims  are 
already  receiving  compensation  to  some  de- 
gree. I  am  told  that  in  the  OPP,  45  officers 
have  been  killed  in  the  last  55  years.  While 
a  single  death  is  significant,  this  is  a  very 
small  number  when  compared  to  the  number 
of  people  employed  by  the  force  in  that  time 
period.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  funds  re- 
quired to  compensate  the  victims*  families 
will  not  be  great. 

13:45] 

Again,  I  am  asking  the  members  present 
to  help  the  families  of  those  people  killed 


while  serving  the  public.  Danger  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  work  these  i)eople  undertake 
daily.  Without  these  people  our  own  lives 
will  become  a  great  deal  less  safe.  The 
worker,  himself  or  herself,  is  not  the  bene- 
ficiary of  this  resolution,  but  he  or  she  de- 
serves the  assurance  that  when  he  or  she  is 
doing  the  job  of  protecting  society,  society 
in  turn  will  look  after  his  or  her  family 
should  he  or  she  be  killed  while  doing  so. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  to  the  members 
of  the  House  that  a  death  did  occur  in  the 
city  of  Thunder  Bay.  It  was  very  distressing 
to  see  in  the  local  newspaper,  on  TV  and  on 
the  radio  that  there  would  be  a  benefit  dance 
held  for  the  constable  who  was  killed.  I 
thought  that  was  sort  of  chintzy.  After  all, 
it  was  a  young  widow.  Her  parents,  his 
fellow  officers  and  other  i)eople  have  to  read 
that  they're  going  to  have  a  dance  or  a  stag 
for  somebody  who  got  killed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  I  don't  think  that  is  recog- 
nition enough  for  the  people  who  are  pro- 
tecting society. 

It's  tough  enough  being  a  policeman  now. 
I  think  it's  tough  enough  being  a  politician, 
I  realize  that  now.  But  with  all  due  respect, 
just  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  that  family, 
picking  up  the  newspaper  and  seeing  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  benefit  dance  for  a 
husband  who  got  killed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  so  that  they  can  pick  up  a  few 
nickels  and  a  few  dimes,  when  the  munic- 
ipality or  the  government  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  that  family.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  members  support  my  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I  just  intrude  on  the 
debate  for  one  moment  to  table  the  docu- 
ments which  I  referred  earlier  in  question 
period  having  to  do  with  the  so-called  mind 
development  groups.  I  wish  to  send  this 
document  to  the  table.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  indtilgence. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  member 
for  Fort  William  wash  to  reserve  any  of  the 
balance  of  his  time  for  the  end  of  the 
debate? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Thank  you  very  much,  I  do. 

Mr.  Stong:  I  rise  this  afternoon  and  con- 
sider it  an  honour  and  privilege  to  join  in 
the  debate  of  this  resolution  that  is  before 
us  for  consideration.  I  support  it  imequivo- 
cally  in  so  far  as  it  goes.  My  only  regret,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  is  a  resolution  and  not  a 
bill  before  us  and  that  it  has  been  so  long  in 
coming  before  the  House. 

I  know  the  purport  of  the  resolution  is  to 
recognize   the   importance  and   the   essential 
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service  of  firemen,  of  policemen  and  of 
prison  guards.  It  also  goes  at  length  to  recog- 
nize the  risk,  the  very  great  personal  risk, 
that  these  men  and  women  perform  on  a  daily 
basis  for  the  rest  of  society. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  as  a  member, 
and  as  an  individual  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  family  whose  head  was  a  man  who 
spent  his  entire  life  in  community  service. 
My  father  was  the  fire  chief  of  the  tovm  of 
Richmond  Hill  for  some  15  years  before  his 
death  in  1972.  I  will  say  that  I  speak  from 
personal  experience  when  I  say  that  not 
only  is  the  individual  who  is  on  the  payroll  of 
the  civil  service  committed,  but  the  entire 
family  ends  up  committed  to  the  service  of 
the  community  in  the  capacity  of  that  in- 
dividual. There  are  great  demands  made  on 
families.  There  are  great  demands  made  on 
husbands,  wives  and  children  by  those  who 
serve  us  in  public  life,  not  to  speak  only  of 
police  oflBcers  whose  lives  are  at  risk  daily, 
and  firemen  and  prison  guards. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  attention  to 
this  resolution  in  one  aspect.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  resolution  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  relegates  itself  to  those  who  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  We  all  know  that 
a  police  oflBcer  is  on  duty  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  12  months  of  the  year. 
Likewise,  firemen  are  on  duty  24  hours  a 
day,  subject  to  call  whenever  the  need  arises. 
Prison  guards,  although  in  a  different  category, 
are  likewise  subject  to  call  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  recognizing, 
as  this  resolution  purports  to  do,  the  im- 
portance and  the  risk  element,  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough  in  recognizing  the  loss  that  is 
felt  by  that  family  that  has  dedicated  itself 
to  public  service  indirectly.  The  loss  to  the 
family  is  no  less  great  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
of  one  of  our  firemen,  poMce  officers  or 
prison  guards  being  killed  on  duty  as  it 
is  if  he  dies  while  in  active  service  or  dies 
from  causes  independent  of  active  duty  in 
any  given  circumstance. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  such  a  resolution,  and 
in  a  bill  should  it  be  presented,  consideration 
given  to  the  fact  that  any  person  who  is 
serving  us  in  the  capacity  of  fireman,  police 
officer  or  prison  guard— because  that  is  what 
the  resolution  directs  our  attention  to— should 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  killed  violently  on 
the  job,  but  even  should  they  die  from 
natural  causes  the  same  consideration  be 
given  to  his  family,  his  widow.  She  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  have  been  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  community  from  the  time  that  the 
individual  took  on  his  position.  We  must 
consider  the  loss  in  any  eventuality. 


I  know  that  when  my  father  died,  my 
mother  got  a  pension.  It  was  wholly  in- 
adequate. He  died  from  natural  causes  but 
he  was  an  active  fire  chief  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  speak  from  personal  experience 
when  I  say  that  consideration  must  be  given 
to  those  who  risk  their  lives  daily  and  give 
up  so  much  to  serve  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  would  hope  as  well  that  the  salary  that 
is  referred  to  and  the  benefits  that  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution  will,  in  the  event 
that  legislation  is  brought  forward,  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  not  be  allowed  to 
stagnate.  They  must  keep  abreast  of  the  in- 
flationary period  that  we  are  going  through. 
The  demands  are  just  as  great.  As  has  been 
indicated  by  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  we 
are  not  looking  for  an  increase  in  salary,  but 
I  am  suggesting  that  that  salary  keep  abreast 
of  inflation  and  the  demands  made. 

I  would  also  hope  that  in  the  event  that 
a  bill  be  introduced  by  the  government  as 
a  result  of  this  resolution,  consideration  be 
given  to  the  suggestion  that  as  dependants 
become  no  longer  dependent,  the  amount  of 
money  to  the  remainder  of  the  dependants 
not  be  decreased  proportionately.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  that  salary  remain  so  long  as 
there  is  even  one  dependant.  We  all  know 
the  demands  made  on  young  families,  as 
the  mover  has  mentioned. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  these  considera- 
tions ought  to  be  given,  not  only,  as  I  in- 
dicated, to  those  who  are  killed  while  on 
active  duty  but  to  anyone  who  dies  while 
active  in  the  service  of  others,  such  as  a 
fireman,  policeman  and  prison  guard.  That's 
what  the  resolution  directs  our  attention  to: 
that  in  those  three  categories,  consideration 
be  given  to  those  who  die  while  in  active 
employment  in  those  capacities.  And  I  would 
urge  that  the  same  considerations  in  salary 
be  directed  towards  the  dependants. 

Very  briefly,  vdth  those  considerations  in 
mind,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  only  regret 
about  this  resolution  is  that  it  has  not  come 
sooner  and  that  it  is  not  before  us  as  a  gov- 
ernment bill  but  simply  as  a  private  member  s 
bill.  I  congratulate  the  member  for  his 
initiative  and  I  hope  the  government  takes  up 
the  cause  that  the  mover  of  the  motion  has 
brought  forward.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  often  my  duty  to  rise 
and  speak  on  private  members'  bflls  on 
behalf  of  our  caucus,  but  it  is  a  real  honour 
and  pleasure  to  do  so  on  this  resolution 
and  to  express  my  very  strong  support  for 
the  resolution  put  forward  by  my  friend, 
the  honourable  member  for  Fort  William. 
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The  resolution  itself,  I  believe,  arises  out 
of  a  particular  incident  that  arose  in  our 
home  community  in  Thunder  Bay  when  a 
young  policeman  was  shot  during  the  course 
of  duty.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  emotional 
about  that  situation.  The  young  man  in 
question  was  a  pupil  of  mine  the  first  year 
that  I  taught  high  school.  I  knew  him  and 
his  family  quite  well.  He  was  a  good  man. 
It  was  shocking  to  all  of  us  in  the  com- 
munity to  see  him  killed  during  the  line  of 
duty. 

Sometimes  the  emotions  do  not  play  us 
false;  sometimes  the  emotions  are  good 
things  on  which  to  make  a  judgement.  I 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  those  occasions; 
but  I  think  that  judgement  can  also  be 
balanced  by  reason,  because  the  resolution 
does  have,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  hard-nosed 
and  practical  reality  to  it.  Although,  as  the 
member  for  Fort  William  has  pointed  out, 
there  are  often  pensions  and  benefits  and 
insurance  plans,  very  seldom  do  they  pro- 
vide the  amount  of  income  that  was  com- 
ing into  the  family,  and  very  seldom  do 
they  compensate  for  the  additional  cost  that 
is  often  incurred  in  such  situations  when  the 
death  arises  violently  and  suddenly.  Cer- 
tainly, as  he  well  pointed  out,  no  amount 
of  compensation  can  compensate  for  the 
emotional  and  tragic  trauma  of  the  situation. 

The  principle  is  a  sound  one.  Police 
ofiBcers,  firemen  and  prison  guards  do  jobs 
for  society  that  many  in  society  do  not  want 
to  do,  and  they  do  jobs  that  prejudice  their 
safety  in  a  ixarticular  kind  of  way  because 
the  deaths  that  arise  are  often  sudden  and 
violent  and  completely  unexpected  and 
sometimes  occur  in  the  most  ajyparently 
innocuous  situations. 

I  in  no  way  intend  to  be  critical  of  the 
resolution,  but  I  do  think  there  are  some 
improvements  that  we  should  make  as  mem- 
bers, and  I  would  hope  the  government 
would  consider,  should  the  government  de- 
cide to  follow  the  resolution  in  terms  of 
drafting  legislation.  I  would  like  the  gov- 
ernment to  look  at  the  possibility  of,  if  not 
exactly  parallel  benefits  as  outlined  in  the 
resolution,  at  least  contemplate  comparable 
benefits  for  a  person  in  this  situation  who 
is  permanently  disabled  during  the  course 
of  duty,  immobilized  to  the  extent  that  he 
could  no  longer  perform  any  function.  Oc- 
casionally that  does  happen,  so  much  so  that 
the  person  may  need  to  be  confined  to  an 
institution  such  as  a  hospital  in  permanent 
injury  cases.  As  I  say,  we  need  not  consider 
exactly  parallel,  but  at  least  we  should 
look  at  comparable  benefits. 


I  note  that  although  the  previous  speaker, 
the  member  for  York  Centre,  pointed  out 
that  he  was  disappointed  that  it  was  a 
resolution  and  not  a  bill,  not  legislation— and 
in  a  sense  I  am  too— I  can  understand  the 
dilemma  of  the  member  for  Fort  William 
because  the  drafting  of  a  bill  would  be 
extremely  diflBcult.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
certainly  is  a  good  first  step,  and  the  brains 
and  power  of  the  Attorney  General's  office 
in  drafting  a  proper  bill  are  probably 
needed. 

The  resolution  itself  does  need  some  re- 
finement. I  want  to  speak  in  two  areas.  One 
is  to  point  out  that  although  these  people 
mentioned  in  the  bill  do  serve  society  in 
a  particular  and  highly  dramatic  kind  of 
way,  there  are  others  in  society,  even  in  the 
private  sector,  who  serve  in  an  equally  valu- 
able way  and  who  sufFer  death  during  the 
course  of  their  jobs  because  of  the  job.  I 
am  thinking,  frankly,  of  people  as  diverse 
as  miners,  electricians  and  sectionmen  on  the 
railway. 

For  example,  the  previous  speaker,  the 
member  for  York  Centre,  mentioned  that 
all  of  the  people  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
are  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  People  like  sec- 
tionmen on  the  railway  are  on  call  24  hours 
a  day  because  we  consider  transportation 
to  be  of  such  utmost  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  other  people  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  country  that  during  the  course  of 
storms,  during  the  course  of  washouts  of 
bridges,  train  wrecks  and  so  on,  all  of  the 
forces  necessary  are  called  out  and  often 
work  24  hours  and  36  hours  a  day. 

[4:00] 

I  too  know  this  personally  from  the  point 
of  view  of  my  own  father  who  was  a  sec- 
tionman  and  later  a  section  foreman  on  the 
railway.  They  too  serve  all  of  us  in  society. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  more 
miners'  deaths  from  unexpected  if  not  vio- 
lent causes— not  violent  in  terms  of  crime 
but  violent  in  terms  of  accidents— deaths  of 
the  people  mentioned  in  the  resolution. 
That  would  be  one  area  that  we  should 
look  at,  or  the  government  should  look  at, 
in  terms  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  the 
resolution. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  resolution  does 
point  out  is  the  inadequacy  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  benefits  for  the  spouses  of 
those  who  die  while  on  duty.  That  is  an 
avenue  in  terms  of  legislation  that  perhaps 
the  government,  and  we  as  a  Legislature, 
should  be  looking  at  for  possible  considera- 
tion, if  not  in  terms  of  these  people  then 
in  terms  of  the  workers  that  I  mentioned. 
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There  is  one  other  area  that  I'd  like  to 
touch  upon,  that  is  whether  or  not— and  it's 
here  I  think  I  differ  from  the  previous  speak- 
er the  member  for  York  Centre— the  benefits 
should  remain  forever  as  long  as  there  is  one 
survivor.  I  have  some  difiiculty  with  that  be- 
cause all  of  us  can  expect  to  leave  our  fami- 
lies at  some  time,  and  I  think  that  one  has  to 
be  a  little  careful.  Say,  for  example,  you  had 
a  cliild  who  became  an  adult  who  was  un- 
employable in  terms  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  legislation.  I'm  not  quite  sure  wheth- 
er that  person  should  be  receiving  to  the  end 
of  his  or  her  life  the  full  salary  of  the  parent, 
with  an  indexing.  It's  certainly  something 
that  I  have  sympathy  for,  but  I  think  that  it's 
an  area  where  when  we  get  into  this  kind  of 
an  equation  we  should  consider  the  matter 
carefully. 

I  just  want  to  sum  up.  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  principle  of  the  resolution  put 
forward  by  my  friend,  the  member  for  Fort 
William.  I  think  it's  a  good  resolution.  I  think 
it's  a  principle  that  we  can  all  support  and 
we  should  strongly  support.  I  think  that  it's 
a  good  step  along  the  road  to  the  improve- 
ment of  benefits  for  people  working  on  be- 
half of  society. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Durham  West. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Here's  trouble.  Now  we  are 
going  to  get  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That's  right.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  actually  stand  and  unfortunately  have  to 
speak  against  and  oppose  the  resolution  put 
forward  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  won't  be  standing  again; 
we  will  give  you  one  in  the  nose. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Unfortunately,  Im  not  quite 
sure  that  the  full  intent  and  the  full  feeling 
that  the  member  for  Fort  William  had  behind 
this  particular  resolution  is  really  the  correct 
way  to  go.  I'm  going  to  try  to  point  out 
many  of  the  reasons  and  many  of  the  areas 
of  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Straighten  him  out. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  hon- 
ourable member  was  well  meaning. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  Ashe:  But  I  think  in  being  well  mean- 
ing he  has  possibly  created  many  other  pos- 
sible inequities  and  maybe  doesn't  recognize 
what  already  is  available  in  legislation  to 
fulfil  what  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Inequities  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Ashe:  First  of  all  I'd  like  to  point  out 
—and  I'm  sure  many  members  in  this  House 
are  already  aware  of  it— that  legislation  is 
already  available,  granted  on  a  discretionary 


basis,  to  take  care  of  these  kinds  of  situations. 
Section  363(6)  of  the  Municipal  Act  allows 
municipalities  through  the  municipal  council 
to  grant  financial  assistance  to  the  depend- 
ants of  firefighters  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
That  is  very  clear  and  very  expHcit.  It  goes 
beyond  that,  but  that's  the  relevant  portion 
at  this  point  of  time. 

There  are  two  sections  in  the  Police  Act, 
both  in  the  case  of  municipal  police  forces 
and  another  section  relative  to  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  to  allow  this  same  dis- 
cretionary payment  of  benefits.  That  dis- 
cretion is  a  very  positive  and  good  thing, 
not  a  negative  thing. 

The  resolution  does  not  provide  for  the 
particular  circumstance  of  the  surviving 
family  members.  It  is  very  inflexible  in  this 
regard. 

The  discretionary  powers  already  in  exist- 
ing legislation  allow  for  the  kind  of  dis- 
cretion needed  to  take  care  of  the  particular 
situation. 

All  honourable  members  would  agree  that 
these  situations  are  unfortunate,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  are  all  unfortunate,  but  they  are 
not  all  the  same  and  the  existing  legislation 
allows  for  those  difiFerences. 

The  resolution  does  not  provide  clear 
definitions  of  the  classes  of  employees  in- 
volved. For  example,  wiU  volunteer  firemen 
be  covered? 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have  been  a  parliamentary 
assistant  too  long  George. 

Mr.  Warner:  Where  is  your  heart? 

Mr.  Swart:  Working  for  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Would  poHce  cadets,  auxiliary 
policemen  and  traffic  crossing  guards  be 
covered?  There  are  many  other  areas  or  sub- 
areas,  even  vsdthin  the  particular  avocations 
that  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  resolution, 
that  may  or  may  not  be  covered.  You  could 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  say  anybody 
fighting  a  fire,  even  if  it  is  in  their  own  home 
for  their  own  self-preservation,  would  be 
covered. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh  Georgel 

Mr.  Ashe:  Granted,  I  said  that  was  the 
other  side  and  I  appreciate  that. 

It  is  amazing,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  people 
were  rather  quiet  to  hear  the  members  be- 
fore. When  they  hear  the  other  side  they 
don't  give  out  the  same  courtesies. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Use  it  as  inspiration. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  made  sense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  are  so  vulnerable. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  did,  we  listened  quietly  to 
reason. 
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Mr.  Eakins:  Give  us  something  to  listen  to 
George. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  have  never  heard  too  much 
coming  from  that  side  frankly.  A  very  im- 
portant point,  and  this  is  always  part  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  philosophy  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  the  resolution  dis- 
criminates against  many  classes  of  employees. 
The  member  alluded  to  that  to  some  degree 
when  he  mentioned  some  other  classes  of 
employees  who  should  possibly  or  probably 
be  covered. 

I  am  not  speaking  only  about  other  public 
employees.  There  are  many  employees  in  the 
private  sector  who  would  be  aflPected.  I  would 
suggest  this  would  create  a  special  category 
of  public  employees  and  we  don't  need  any 
form  of  legislation  that  would  create  a 
mandatory  separate  class;  discretionary,  yes, 
taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  as 
they  exist. 

I  understand  statistically  from  many 
municipalities  that  there  are  other  occupa- 
tions within  many  municipahties  which  have 
a  proven  record,  even  within  the  works  de- 
partment, of  higher  fatality  rate  than  either 
the  police  service  or  the  fire  service,  and  this 
is  restricting  it  to  municipalities.  As  one  of 
the  other  members  already  indicated,  there 
are  many  other  forms  of  occupation  where 
the  accident  rate  and  even  the  death  rate  is 
substantially  higher. 

The  resolution  would  require,  and  this  has 
been  alluded  to  already,  a  very  complex  piece 
of  legislation.  It  would  be  extremely  difiicult 
to  cover  all  the  possibilities  you  could  enter 
into  in  any  kind  of  terminology.  I  tried  to 
give  the  extremes,  and  I  agree  they  were 
extremes,  you  would  be  trying  to  cover  by 
having  either  too  few  words  or  too  many. 

I  know  we  have  lots  of  words  coming  from 
that  side;  there  always  are.  They  are  not 
usually  very  good  or  very  fruitful,  but  the 
quantity  is  there.  Not  the  quality,  however, 
and  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  very  truthful. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  know  what?  You  make 
Pagan  look  like  a  progressive. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  am  always  trying  to  pick  up 
the  philosophies  of  the  third  party.  They  talk 
about  taking  away  rights  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  a  true  regressive  con- 
servative. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  would  suggest  that  an  em- 
ployer also  has  bargaining  rights  at  the  same 
bargaining  table.  You  don't  alludte  to  those 
rights,  but  two  sides  make  up  a  bargain. 
Within  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  am  told, 
some  collective  agreements  already  recognize 


what  this  resolution  is  attempting  to  do.  It 
was  negotiated  at  the  bargaining  table.  I  can 
also  tell  you  that  I  have  sat  at  that  bargain- 
ing table  in  police  negotiations  and  in  fire 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  what? 

Mr.  Warner:  Heaven  help  the  firefighters. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  has  been  give  and  take 
on  that  particular  issue.  It  has  also  been 
used  by  the  employees— quite  rightly,  and  I 
don't  deny  this  right— that  they  are  in  a 
particular  occupation  where  there  is  maybe 
above-average  danger.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  salary  demands  and  hence 
the  higher  level  of  compensation  than  they 
would  normally  expect  to  receive.  I  have 
heard  it,  I've  sat  there.  It's  legitimate  and 
it's  real.  But  how  often  should  you  be  com- 
pensated for  any  one  particular  part  of  your 
occuj)ation?  It  has  been  recognized,  and  if 
you  want  to  use  the  words  the  "danger  pay" 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  pay  structure 
in  many  of  these  occupations  over  the  years. 

Last  but  not  least— and  it's  unfortunate 
that  I  have  to  use  the  member's  own  example 
but  I  think  it's  valid— the  honourable  mem- 
ber's good  intention  in  this  particular  resolu- 
tion was  prompted  by  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  his  own  riding. 

Mr.  Foulds:  My  riding,  our  city. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  your  area  then.  111  put  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  My  area's  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  very  recently  the  diief  of 
pohce  provided  what  has  been  the  survivor 
benefits  to  that  family.  I  appreciate  and 
acknowledge  that  you  can't  equate  the  money 
to  the  loss  of  the  father  and  the  loved  one  in 
the  family;  I'm  not  trying  to  do  it  in  that 
context,  but  this  resolution  doesn't  either. 
Don't  forget,  we're  talking  about  money.  In 
that  particular  situation,  the  current  benefits 
available  and/ or  being  received— I  say  "avail- 
able" because  I  don't  know  the  investment 
choices  the  survivor  has  made— but  even 
taking  the  most  minimum  life-expectancy  rate 
in  an  actuarial  table— and  they  are  not  overly 
generous  I  can  assiu-e  members— the  surviving 
family  is  at  this  time  receiving  approximately 
10  per  cent  more  than  the  income  the  de- 
ceased would  have  been  receiving. 

Again,  there  are  the  existing  benefits  at 
work.  I'm  sure  that  if  the  existing  benefits 
had  not  worked  out  so  generously  the  council 
might  very  well  have  considered  any  addi- 
tional compensation  that  was  necessary  to 
carry  on  supplying  the  needs  of  that  family. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  For  how  long? 
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Mr.  Ashe:  I  might  even  say  in  looking  at 
those  needs,  the  life  benefits  to  the  widow, 
even  when  the  family  is  grown,  are  still  quite 
substantial.  They're  obviously  not  as  high, 
but  they're  still  quite  substantial  relative  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  that  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  am  out  of  time  but 
I  did  want  to  point  out  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  I  appreciate  this  is  another,  shall 
we  use  the  word  "motherhood"  type  of  reso- 
lution that  has  lots  of  appeal.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  be  aware  of  all  sides  of  the  issue  and 
all  the  pluses  and  minuses  of  anything  before 
we  yote  on  a  motherhood  basis. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You've  got  the  heart  of  an 
accountant. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Simon  Legree. 

Mr.    Deputy    Speaker:    The    member    for 

Essex  South. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Give  him  a  hand. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Let's  see  if  he's  on  your  side, 
Mickey. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Thanks  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I'm  pleased  to  rise  and  enter  into 
the  debate  concerning  ballot  item  31. 

The  way  the  resolution  has  been  drafted 
and  has  been  presented  before  this  Legisla- 
ture, I  would  say  it  would  be  pretty  well  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  stand  here  and  not 
agree  with  it.  I  don't  know  how  any  one  can 
disagree  with  the  resolution  that  states  in 
principle  when  the  head  of  a  household  has 
been  killed  at  work  the  family  shall  receive 
proper  compensation,  so  that  the  children 
may  go  on  to  school  and  hopefully  find  a 
useful  career  for  themselves,  and  so  that  the 
family  home  will  not  be  lost,  and  everything 
be  in  ruin— in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the 
parent. 

Although  I  support  the  resolution  for  those 
reasons,  I  don't  think  the  resolution  is  ade- 
quate in  that  it  does  not  protect  the  x>€ople 
of  the  province  in  general.  I  don't  think  I  as 
a  legislator  can  say  that  a  i>oliceman  should 
have  this  type  of  benefit  when  an  unorganized 
worker  should  not.  I  don't  think  I  can  say 
that  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  should  have 
this  type  of  benefit  when  a  person  who  drives 
an  ambulance  does  not  or  a  person  who 
works  for  Ontario  Hydro  and  is  a  power  line- 
man does  not.  I  think  the  resolution  has  good 
intentions.  One  good  intention  is  that  when 
a  person  is  fatally  injured  on  his  job  there 
should  be  protection  for  his  family.  I  think 
there  is  enough  wealth  in  this  province  for 
that  to  be  put  into  eflFect. 
[4:15] 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  niember  who 
introduced  the  resolution  that  when  he  winds 


up  his  address  and  when  he  answers  some  of 
the  questions  and  concerns  of  the  members 
who  have  spoken  in  this  debate,  I  really  want 
to  know  what  his  position  is  on  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
want  to  know  if  he  believes  that  all  people 
who  take  their  place  in  society  and  work,  if 
they  are  able,  can  have  the  same  protection 
that  he  wants  to  give  policemen  and  firemen 
and  other  people  that  he  mentioned. 

If  it  is  his  intention  not  to  do  that,  if  it  is 
his  intention  just  to  create  this  class,  then  the 
purpose  of  his  resolution,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, really  has  not  accomplished  anything  and 
I  would  hesitate  to  support  it. 

But  if  it  is  his  intention  to  include  firemen, 
policemen  and  everybody  else— people  who 
work  in  mines,  people  who  work  in  quarries, 
people  who  are  not  organized  and  whq^  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  imion,  people  who 
do  not  have  the  economic  dout  to  get  good 
contracts  for  themselves— if  it  is  his  intention 
to  include  protection  for  all  of  those  people, 
then  I  think  his  resolution  is  most  honourable 
and  it  deserves  the  support  of  this  House. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  first  note  that  I  had  made 
to  speak  on  this  resolution  was  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  resolution  that  nobody  will  oppose. 
However,  I  guess  that  was  wishful  thinking, 
because  it  looks  at  least  as  if  there  is  one 
member  on  the  opposite  side— and  quite  pos- 
sibly he  is  speaking  for  the  government  and 
there  will  be  substantial  numbers— who  will 
oppose  this  resolution. 

I  thought  it  was  the  kind  of  resolution  no- 
body could  oppose,  first  of  all  because  it 
really  is  just  a  statement  of  principle,  it 
doesn't  get  into  the  nitty-gritty  of  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it,  it  doesn't  get  into  the 
nitty-gritty  of  the  details  of  how  long  this  will 
continue,  how  you  will  determine  when  they 
don't  need  it  any  longer-the  resolution  says 
"until  such  time  as  the  payments  are  no 
longer  necessary"— so  it  is  such  a  broad  state- 
ment of  principle  I  didn't  think  anybody 
would  oppose  it  on  those  grounds;  secondly, 
because  there  is,  I  think,  some  special  sym- 
pathy, and  rightly  so,  for  the  families  of  those 
people  who  are  killed  in  these  particular 
tvpes  of  protective  services. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  pohcemen  at  this 
time  in  our  society  are  not  shown  very  often 
the  respect  they  deserve.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  police,  and  there  are 
a  few  that  deserve  it,  but  by  and  large  they 
have  an  unpopular  job  which  they  are  doing 
well. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  I  don't  tfhink  there  is 
really  any  technical  problem  in  bringing  in 
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legislation  with  regard  to  this.  There  are 
many  ways  it  can  be  done,  of  course.  We 
could  set  up  a  fund  that  would  be  paid  into 
by  the  province  and  by  the  municipalities, 
which  would  pay  out  so  much  a  month  to 
these  people,  or  maybe  just  straight  insurance 
on  these  people.  The  death  rate  is  not  that 
great.  They  probably  have  an  insurance 
policy  of  $200,000  or  $150,000  so  that  we 
would  know  there  would  be  no  poverty  in 
the  family  afterwards. 

So  I  suspect  that  this  House  will  vote  for 
it,  I  suspect  it  will  pass  in  this  House  and  I 
suspect  it  will  die  and  nothing  will  happen 
from  there  on,  because  I  think  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental AflFairs  has  indicated  that  he  is 
opposed  to  even  the  principle  involved  in 
this. 

I  *  want  to  i>oint  out  to  the  member  for 
Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe),  because  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out— does  he  know  how 
many  people  we  are  talking  about,  how  many 
people  in  these  classifications  are  killed  in  a 
year  in  Ontario?  In  the  last  10  years  there 
have  been  18  policemen  killed,  but  no  fire- 
men and  no  guards.  Surely  this  province  can 
afford  to  see  that  the  widows  and  families  of 
those  two  people  a  year  aren't  going  to  be  in 
poverty  when  they  perform  a  special  service 
to  our  society. 

However,  I  have  to  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague  from  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Foulds)  and  by  some  others  that  when 
we  are  talking  about  families  where  one  of 
the  breadwinners  is  killed— very  often  the 
breadwinner  is  killed  although  tiiere  can  be 
two  breadwinners  in  the  family— we  have  to 
relate  what  we  are  doing  here  to  the  others 
in  our  society  too. 

I  want  to  say,  and  to  say  very  pointedly, 
that  it  is  the  inadequate  policies  and  the  in- 
adequate program  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  of  this  province  that  make 
this  kind  of  a  resolution  necessary,  because 
there  is  not  adequacy  in  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments to  the  families  of  those  killed,  whether 
they  are  policemen,  whether  they  are  firemen, 
whether  they  work  in  a  mine  or  whether  they 
drive  a  truck  along  the  road.  The  payment 
they  get  is  inadequate. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  the  average 
family  income  in  this  province  in  1976  was 
just  over  $20,000.  Even  if  you  figure  the 
average  family  income  including  the  un- 
attached individuals,  it  is  still  $16,000.  But 
if  the  breadwinner  is  killed,  and  a  wife  and 
two  children  are  left,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  pays  $563  monthly  for  the 
woman  and  the  two  children,  or  about 
$6,000  a  year.  The  income  goes  down  from 


about  $20,000  a  year  to  $6,000  a  year.  If 
they  are  not  covered  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  have  to  go  on  family  benefits,  it's 
$520  maximum  that  is  paid  to  a  woman  and 
the  family  under  family  benefits.  If  she  has 
to  go  on  welfare,  of  course,  it  is  even  less. 
Those  kinds  of  things  are  inadequate  in  this 
day  and  age. 

If  a  policeman  is  totally  disabled  and  is 
not  able  to  work  ever  again,  now  he  gets 
$509  monthly.  I  must  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Hennessy)  that 
when  he  gave  the  example  of  them  only 
getting  $150  monthly,  he  was  of  course 
talking  about  their  pension,  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  they  would  get  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. I  say  that  is  very  inadequate. 

In  this  province  over  the  last  10  years 
there  have  been  about  3,000  industrial 
workers  killed  whose  wives  and  children  are 
existing  on  those  kinds  of  payments,  com- 
pared to,  as  I  have  already  stated,  about  18 
policemen,  firefighters  and  guards.  I  want  to 
say,  as  my  colleague  said,  that  many  of 
those  people  working  in  industry  too  have 
hazardous  jobs.  I  also  want  to  say  that  their 
wives  and  families  suflFer  the  same  kind  of 
hurt  when  the  husband  or  the  father— or  the 
mother,  in  some  instances— is  killed,  and  we 
should  be  giving  some  thought  to  those  too. 

The  resolution  recognizes  the  public  service 
and  the  needs  of  widows  and  children.  If  we 
are  concerned  about  the  pohcemen,  perhaps 
there  are  other  things  that  should  be  done 
about  the  numbers  that  are  being  killed,  such 
as  putting  two  policemen  in  cars,  paying 
them  salaries  that  recognize  it,  and  perhaps 
we   should   have   that  higher   life   insurance. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  resolution  does 
nothing  for  those  who  are  permanently  dis- 
abled, whose  numbers  equal  the  numbers 
of  those  who  are  killed  in  these  services.  But 
because  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
because  it  is  my  hope  that  this  kind  of 
conscientiousness  in  this  Legislature  will  be 
translated  this  year  and  the  years  ahead  to 
the  condition  of  the  wives  and  the  families 
where  the  breadwinners  have  lost  their  lives 
in  every  walk  of  life,  I'm  going  to  support 
this   resolution  that  is  before  us   today. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
St.  Catharines  for  seven  minutes  only. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  in 
favour  of  the  resolution,  or  at  least  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  resolution  which  is  put  forward 
by  the  member  for  Fort  William,  I  see  this 
as  being  a  mechanism  for  protecting  the 
financial  security  of  the  members  of  the 
families  of  those  who  lose  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty.  I  think  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
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tion  has  been  careful  to  point  out  in  his 
introductory  remarks  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  in  a  special  or  diflFerent  position— 
a  unique  position,  if  you  will— in  that  the 
very  nature  of  their  occupation  is  such  that 
the  possibihty  of  death  lurks  just  around  the 
comer  at  all  times. 

Since  the  members  of  the  federal  Parliament 
—and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  controversy, 
but  looking  at  it  as  part  of  this  particular 
question— since  the  members  of  the  federal 
Parliament  have  withdrawn  the  penalty  of 
death  as  a  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
police  officers  and  prison  guards,  there  are 
those  who  would  suggest  that  in  their  par- 
ticular situations  the  risk  of  death  indeed 
has  been  increased. 

When  previous  federal  legislation  concern- 
ing capital  punishment  was  passed,  special 
provision  was  made  for  the  death  penalty  for 
those  convicted  of  the  capital  murder  of 
police  officers  or  prison  guards  on  duty.  The 
federal  Parliament  at  one  time,  along  with 
certainly  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
this  country,  recognized  the  very  unique  cir- 
cumstances in  which  prison  guards,  firemen 
and  police  officers  find  themselves. 

We  have  all  experienced,  I'm  sure,  situa- 
tions where  we  have  seen  people  who  have 
given  their  lives  or  have  come  close  to 
giving  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
these  occupations.  I  think  of  a  situation 
within  my  own  constituency.  I  can  recall 
where  a  13-  or  14-year-old  lad  fell  into  a 
large  ditch  of  water  which  was  flowing  and 
it  eventually  went  out  into  the  canal.  It 
was  determined  that  the  child  had  probably 
lost  his  life.  I  watched,  as  did  many  other 
people,  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Catharines 
fire  department  lowered  himself  into  a  situa- 
tion that  was  extremely  dangerous.  He  was 
really  placing  his  life  on  the  line  to  attempt 
to  save  another  life.  This  particular  indi- 
vidual had  a  family  of  his  own,  depen- 
dants of  his  own.  I  was  very  impressed 
with  the  courage  that  was  shown  at  that 
time  and  could  very  well  understand  the 
kind  of  uneasiness  that  would  be  felt  by  the 
family  of  a  fireman,  knowing  that  he  could 
face  these  circumstances. 

We  have  all  seen  situations  where  we 
have  had  some  disastrous  fires,  many  of 
them  in  present-day  circumstances  involv- 
ing chemicals,  some  of  whose  consequences 
we  are  not  sure  of.  Therefore,  we  see  fire- 
men, as  they  enter  a  building  or  structure 
of  any  kind,  once  again  placing  their  lives 
on  the  line,  which  is  a  little  different  from 
some  other  occupations,  albeit  that  some  of 
them  do  not  have  the  kind  of  safety  we 
would  like  to  see. 


With  the  increasing  number  of  hostage- 
taking  incidents,  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  drugs  by  certain  segments  of  our 
society,  we  see  that  police  officers  are  placed 
in  increasingly  difficult  situations,  where 
those  who  would  be  taking  violent  actions 
against  a  police  officer  may  not  be  doing  so 
with  their  full  psychological,  psychiatric 
and  mental  facilities,  or  at  least  being  im- 
paired by  the  use  of  some  form  of  drugs. 

We  see  many  other  examples  where  police 
officers  are  asked  to  enter  circumstances- 
family  squabbles,  for  instance— which  end  up 
in  a  shooting  or  knifing.  Once  again,  their 
lives  are  placed  on  the  line,  and  their  fami- 
lies must  be  constantly  thinking  of  the 
possibility  of  this  happening  and  must  not 
have  the  kind  of  peace  of  mind  that  others 
would  have  in  other  occupations. 

[4:30] 

We  know  that  prison  guards  are  in  a 
difficult  situation.  I  have  mentioned  already 
that  we  have  taken  away  an  ultimate 
penalty  for  the  murder  of  prison  guards. 
We  also  see  an  increased  number  of  dis- 
turbances and  outright  riots  occurring,  most 
particularly  in  the  federal  prison  system 
where  we  have  those  who  would  be  most 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Once  again,  the 
families  of  those  people  would  be  very  con- 
cerned as  they  head  out  each  day  or  each 
evening  to  their  jobs. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
member  for  Durham  West,  concerning  the 
fact  that  there  are  already  certain  provisions 
made.  I  really  have  to  ask  the  question 
whether  or  not  a  family  should  be  required  to 
—perhaps  beg  is  too  strong  a  word  to  use- 
almost  beg  or  make  a  strong  request  of  whom- 
ever, be  it  the  local  council  or  the  police 
commission,  to  provide  certain  funding  if 
that  funding  is  necessary.  I  think  that  should 
flow  from  a  right  rather  than  a  privilege. 

We  have  to  ask  also  who  will  make  that 
kind  of  decision.  Who  are  we  going  to  place 
in  the  position  of  saying  one  particular  family 
will  receive  this  kind  of  benefit  and  another 
will  not?  If  there  are  opposite  decisions  made, 
is  it  not  going  to  cause  hard  feelings  within 
that  particular  police  force  and  the  families 
represented  therein? 

Also,  discretion  according  to  financial  cir- 
cumstances could  penalize  those  who  have 
chosen  to  save  their  money,  taking  into  con- 
sideration there  may  be  two  police  officers. 
One  police  officer,  for  example,  has  chosen 
to  spend  his  money  on  many  of  the  worldly 
goods  that  we  all  like  to  have,  while  the  other 
has  chosen  to  save  most  of  his  funds.  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  were  to  pick 
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and   choose    on   that   basis,   not   taking   into 
consideration   those   circumstances. 

The  thrust  of  this  resolution  deserves  the 
support  of  this  House.  We  will  never  be  able 
to  replace  the  personal  guidance  and  presence 
of  the  deceased  person,  but  we  can  provide 
the  kind  of  security  which  I  think  is  implied 
in  this  resolution.  Therefore,  I  will  be  voting 
in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  listened  with  interest  to 
the  comments  made  by  the  opposition  mem- 
ber and  by  the  member  for  Port  Arthur  and 
the  member  for  Essex  South.  I  agree  in 
principle  with  what  their  thoughts  are.  I 
admit  it  all  can't  be  perfect  in  bringing  in 
something  like  the  resolution  I  have  —  I 
haven't  got  the  market  for  brains  cornered— 
to  be  able  to  come  in  with  something  perfect 
that  everybody  here  is  going  to  agree  with.  I 
agree  with  the  summation  of  the  member 
for  Welland-Thorold  that  there  are  some 
people  we  forgot.  I  would  say  in  all  fairness 
that  you've  got  to  crawl  before  you  walk 
and  youVe  got  to  walk  before  you  run.  In 
this  respect  it's  a  start  in  some  direction. 

If  I  were  to  bring  in  all  these,  I  would 
have  my  friend  over  here  taking  a  heart 
attack  before  the  day's  over.  I  don't  know 
whether  he's  on  my  side  or  the  fourth 
party's. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  why  I'm  supporting 
you. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I'm  a  little  disappointed, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  politics, 
I  guess. 

In  all  due  respect,  I  wanted  to  say  to  the 
other  members  who  have  mentioned  their 
concerns  that  I  share  those  concerns.  I  wasn't 
bom  a  millionaire.  I  worked  for  a  living.  I 
realize  the  aspects  and  the  frustrations  that 
we  go  through  in  trying  to  keep  a  family 
together.  If  something  of  this  nature  does 
happen,  it  is  very  tragic.  Sympathy  is  nice, 
but  you  can't  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  with  sym- 
pathy. 

In  all  due  respect,  I  definitely  have  taken 
into  deep  consideration  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  various  members.  I  thought  of  those 
things  but  I  thought  if  I  can't  include  the 
whole  ball  park,  at  least  I  can  get  something 
to  start  on.  I  think  it's  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  police  department,  the  fire  department 
and  the  correctional  guards  are  risking  then- 
lives.  My  colleagues  mentioned  that  section 
360  allows  the  family  to  approach  council.  I 
was  a  member  of  a  city  council.  If  there's 
anything  pathetic  and  frustrating  it's  the  post 
of  a  member  of  city  council.  A  lot  of  mem- 
bers of  council  are  getting  a  free  ticket  as 


far  as  I'm  concerned.  They  just  happen  to  be 
the  only  one  running  in  that  ward  and  they 
get  in.  They  have  no  qualifications  and  no 
understanding. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  this  to  the  Legis- 
lature, I  remember  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
member  of  council  a  department  head  died. 
There  was  no  insurance  policy  for  municipal 
employees.  His  wife  was  not  financially  secure 
enough  to  give  him  the  proper  sendoflF  he 
was  entitled  to.  She  approached  council  and 
the  council  all  agreed  he  was  a  great  fellow. 
They  all  played  baseball  with  him,  they  all 
went  to  school  with  him  and  they  all  knew 
him,  but  they  couldn't  give  her  any  money. 
So  what  good  did  that  do?  I  don't  believe 
that  something  of  this  nature  should  be  put 
across  on  the  cold  basis  of  the  bargaining 
table.  I  think  the  elected  officials  and  the 
people  who  are  in  power  should  have  the 
responsibility  to  realize  that  they're  dealing 
with  human  beings.  They're  not  dealing  with 
dollars  and  cents.  They're  not  dealing  with 
desks,  tables  and  chairs.  They  should  have  a 
little  bit  of  heart.  I  admit  some  pohticians 
may  not  have  that  much  intelligence,  includ- 
ing myself,  but  at  least  we've  got  a  heart  and 
try  to  use  it  when  the  matter  does  present 
itself. 

A  thing  that  really  concerned  me— and  I 
wish  the  member  was  here  because  I  like  to 
say  things  the  way  they  should  be  said- 
he  mentioned  that  because  it  happened  in 
Thunder  Bay  he  was  concerned  about  it.  My 
God,  since  I've  been  in  Toronto  it's  hap- 
pened three  or  four  times.  I  don't  live  in 
Toronto.  I'm  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  police  constable,  or  the  prison  guard  or 
the  fireman  whether  I  am  in  Thunder  Bay, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  or  Simcoe  or  wherever  I  am. 
After  all,  human  beings  are  being  murdered 
and  all  they  do  is  send  the  widow  a  card  of 
s>Tnpathy.  Then  she  has  to  go  on  hands  and 
knees  for  anything  else. 

I'll  use  the  instance  that  if  you  are  a  poli- 
tician, when  you're  in  power  you  have  a  lot 
of  friends,  but  when  you're  not  in  office  you 
see  how  many  friends  you'll  have.  Half  of  the 
fellows  that  were  saying  hello  to  you  won't 
even  answer  their  phones.  The  same  thing 
applies  when  a  person  is  dead  and  buried; 
he's  forgotten  or  she's  forgotten.  Let  the 
widow  try  to  get  some  money  and  get  a  help- 
ing hand.  The  mayor  or  the  council  will  be 
too  busy.  The  incident  mentioned  in  Thunder 
Bay— and  I  think  the  member  for  Port  Arthur 
can  back  this  up— the  city  council  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  police  force.  It  is  a 
board  composed  of  the  mayor,  a  judge  and 
somebody  appointed  by  the  police  commission 
to  sit  on  police  affairs.  Therefore,  the  elected 
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oflBcials  in  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay— except 
for  the  mayor  and  he  only  has  one  vote  in 
council— the  12  members  of  council  have  no 
say  whether  the  widow  gets  any  benefits 
whatsoever.  So  for  his  statement  to  mention 
it  shows  how  much  he  knows  about  Thunder 
Bay.  I  wish  he  would  do  a  little  homework. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  the  same  with  all  Ontario. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Guaranteed.  So,  with  all  due 
respect,  when  he  makes  a  statement  like  that, 
since  the  short  time  I've  been  in  Toronto, 
unfortunately  there  have  maybe  been  two  or 
tliree  deaths,  that  would  cover  people  in 
Toronto  as  well  as  in  other  municipalities.  I 
don't  believe  there  should  be  an  ad  in  the 
paper  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  dance  this 
Saturday  night  to  pick  up  some  funds  to  help 
out  the  widow.  After  all,  she's  had  enough 
problems  as  it  was  and  to  read  thait  doesn't 
make  any  sense. 

As  I  said  before,  there  are  times  you  should 
act  with  your  head  when  you're  politicians, 
but  there  are  times  when  you  have  to  act 
with  your  heart.  I  think  that  in  this  case  it's 
adting  with  your  head  and  with  your  heart. 
You're  doing  the  right  thing  for  humanity  by 
going  along  with  this  proposal.  Also,  as  I 
said  to  the  city  members  who  voiced  concerns 
in  regard  to  people  being  incapacitated  by  an 
accident  and  laid  up  for  years,  these  are 
taken  into  consideration.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  members  that  if  we  don't  make  a  start  in 
some  direction  we'll  never  get  there.  If  we 
can't  ask  for  all  the  apple  pie  then  let's  take 
a  piece  of  the  apple  pie  today  and  maybe 
tomorrow  we  can  get  the  ice  cream. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  There  is  a  brief  period 
of  time  left  on  this  item  if  anyone  else  wishes 
to  enter  the  debate. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Call  the  next  bill, 
Mr.   Acting  Speaker:   Fine,   then  the  time 
for  the  debate  on  this  matter  has  expired. 

HOSPITAL  ABORTIONS 
PROCEDURES  ACT 

Mr.  Sweeney  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
139,  An  Act  respecting  Hospital  Administra- 
tive Procedures  relating  to  Abortions  per- 
formed in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  rise  on  this  issue  with  some 
trepidation  because  I  fully  appreciate  that 
the  issue  we  are  debating  here  this  afternoon 
is  one  that  has  been  and  can  be  a  divisive 
one.  I  did  not  make  hghtly  the  decision  to 
introduce  this  bill.  I  gave  it  a  grealt  deal  of 
consideration  and  I  realize  the  points  I'm 
going  to  try  to  make  this  afternoon  will  not 
be  shared  by  all  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 
I  realize  they  will  not  be  shared  by  many  of 


the  people  outside  this  House.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve the  issue  is  of  suflBcient  importance  that 
the  point  of  view  I  hold,  and  hold  strongly, 
needs  to  be  debated.  I  beheve  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  that  the  pubhc  beyond  this 
chamber  needs  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  once  again  both  sides  of  it. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  other 
provincial  legislature  in  which  a  bill  of  this 
nature  has  been  presented.  I  say  that  only 
because  whatever  we  decide  to  do  before  this 
afternoon  and  evening  are  over,  we  will  be 
setting  some  kind  of  precedent  that  will  be 
felt  in  other  jurisdictions  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  balance  of  rights  in  this  issue.  I  am 
not  unaware  that  there  are  women  and  young 
girls  in  our  communiity  even  this  day  who  are 
troubled  by  an  unexpected  and  unwanted 
pregnancy.  There  is  no  way  I  can  put  myself 
in  their  place.  I  can't  do  that.  I  can  only 
listen  to  the  people  who  have  come  and 
spoken  to  me,  both  those  in  favour  and  those 
against.  But  I  can  sense  the  anguish  and  the 
desperation  and  yes,  even  the  fear,  that  these 
women  and  young  girls  feel. 

I  don't  in  any  way  want  to  suggest  that 
they  do  not  have  rights.  That's  not  the  pur- 
pose of  my  presentation  or  my  bill.  What  I 
will  try  to  suggest  though,  is  that  we  are 
talking  of  the  right  of  two  people  in  this 
issue.  It  is  pretty  clearly  established  now 
that  the  child  in  a  woman's  womb  is  a  person. 
Now  I  know  that  that  is  in  dispute.  May  I 
just  take  this  moment  to  refer  to  a  couple  of 
cases  where  this  has  been  described.  In  the 
First  International  Conference  on  Abortion 
held  in  Washington,  DC,  in  October  1967,  a 
conference  that  included  people  from  the 
fields  of  medicine,  law,  ethics  and  the  social 
sciences,  as  well  as  biochemists,  professors  of 
obstetrics  and  gynaecology,  geneticists,  and 
so  on,  a  very  broad  representation,  their 
almost  unanimous  conclusion,  95  per  cent, 
was  this:  "The  majority  of  our  group  could 
find  no  point  in  time  between  the  union  of 
sperm  and  egg  or  at  least  the  blastocyte 
stage  and  the  birtli  of  the  infant  at  which 
point  we  could  say  that  tliis  was  not  a 
human  life." 

[4:45] 

More  recently,  the  noted  pathologist 
H.  M.  I.  Lilly,  in  her  book  Modern  Mother- 
hood, states:  "From  the  moment  a  baby  is 
conceived,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  separate,  dis- 
tinct personality,  an  individual  different  from 
all  other  individuals."  In  September  1973,  in 
the  Canadian  Bar  Journal,  this  statement 
appeared: 
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"Any  honest  review  of  the  current  medical 
status  of  human  intrauterine  life  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  a  separate  human 
life  is  present  from  conception  and  that  this 
human  life  matures  and  grows  according  to  an 
orderly  and  predictable  pattern  which  begins 
intrauterine  and  continues  through  the  im- 
mediate postnatal  period,  infancy,  childhood, 
adolescence,  maturity  and  old  age." 

I  take  the  time  to  point  that  out  because 
my  entire  position  stands  or  falls  on  that  sinele 
beginning  point:  that  we  do  have  within  the 
womb  of  the  mother  a  distinct  human  being. 
What  is  at  issue  here  is  balancing  the  rights 
of  those  two  human  persons. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  abor- 
tion is  totally  a  federal  matter;  why  do  we 
bring  it  up  in  the  provincial  Legislature? 
That  causes  some  difficulty  with  our  consti- 
tuents out  beyond  this  chamber.  What  we 
must  remind  them  is  that,  although  the  law 
is  a  federal  matter,  the  administration  of  that 
law  is  clearly  a  provincial  matter. 

May  I  quote  two  paragraphs,  one  from  a 
letter  from  the  office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  and  one  from  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada?  "However,  one 
must  appreciate  that  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment enacts  the  criminal  law.  it  does  not 
administer  or  apply  it.  The  provincial  govern- 
ments in  the  10  provinces  administ-  r  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code,  including 
the  provision  relating  to  abortion."  The  para- 
graph from  the  Prime  Minister's  says  almost 
the  same  thing. 

I  point  that  out  because  there  has  been 
some  discussion  that  maybe  we  do  not  have 
the  right  to  bring  such  a  bill  into  this  Legis- 
lature. I  want  to  emphasize  thit  it  is  the 
administration  exclusively  of  the  federal  law 
which  is  in  the  provincial  jurisdiction  that 
my  bill  deals  with. 

The  question  may  also  arise:  If  we  have 
a  federal  law,  and  we  have  a  provincial  ad- 
ministration, what's  the  problem?  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  some  evidence— and  I'm 
sure  my  colleagues  will  produce  other  points 
of  view— to  suggest  that  in  this  province  the 
administration  of  that  law  is  somewhat  more 
lax  than  what  we  as  legislators  should  be 
willing  to  accept. 

I  will  make  a  couple  of  points.  First  of  all, 
I  would  draw  to  your  attention  that  slightly 
less  than  half  of  all  of  the  abortions  in  Can- 
ada are  performed  in  Ontario.  Given  the  fact 
that  we  have  approximately  one  third  of  the 
population,  I  would  suggest  that  is  a  distor- 
tion. I  would  also  suggest  that  is  not  what  it 
should  be. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  an  in- 
verse and  growing  ratio  between  the  number 


of  live  births  in  this  province  and  the  num- 
ber of  abortions.  There  has  been  roughly  a  10 
per  cent  increase  every  single  year  since  the 
federal  law  has  been  passed.  There  has  also 
been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  abortions  per 
1,000  of  the  population— not  just  a  raw  in- 
crease. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  live  births. 

I  would  also  draw  to  your  attention  that 
between  the  years  1974  and  1976  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  this  province  who  have  gone 
back  for  a  second  or  a  third  abortion,  namely 
what  could  be  called  repeating  the  process, 
has  doubled— there  were  twice  as  many.  There 
are  many  things  you  can  read  into  that.  One 
that  I  would  suggest  is  that  abortion  is  being 
used  by  some  people  in  this  province  as  a 
form  of  birth  control. 

Maybe  that's  not  surprising.  One  of  my 
constituents  recently  wrote  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  of  this  province  and 
asked  for  some  literature  on  male  birth  con- 
trol. This  is  what  he  received;  it  is  entitled 
What  Every  Man  Should  Know  About  Birth 
Control.  There  is  only  one  small  problem: 
On  page  10  of  this  booklet,  abortion  is  listed 
as  an  acceptable  method  of  birth  control  in 
this  province.  That's  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Salter  speaking  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  last  month 
made  the  following  observation:  "One  of  the 
most  disturbing  outcomes  of  the  liberalisjation 
of  the  abortion  laws  has  been  an  increasing 
widespread  abuse."  Dr.  Salter  specified  par- 
ticularly the  all-too-pervasive  phenomenon, 
esp-ecially  among  adolescents,  of  using  abor- 
tiop  rather  than  contraception  as  a  foim  of 
birth  control.  Dr.  Salter,  for  those  who  may 
not  knjow,  is  the  president  of  the  College  of 
Phvsicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada. 

Finally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pin  this  issue 
down,  but  in  1976  Dr.  Leigh  Clarke  of  God- 
erich  was  so  concerned  about  an  obvious 
abuse  of  the  abortion  process  in  this  province 
that  he  wrote  up  an  official  legal  declaration 
on  a  specific  case.  He  interviewed  an  18-year- 
old  girl.  In  his  opinion,  this  patient  was 
normal  in  her  physical  and  mental  health  and 
was  neither  depressed  or  anxious  to  any  un- 
usual degree.  That  was  on  November  13. 

On  November  17,  just  four  days  later,  this 
same  young  girl  went  to  two  doctors  in  Vic- 
toria Hospital  in  London.  Dr.  Anderson  ap- 
pnoved  her  abortion  with  this  statement:  "She 
is  depressed  and  crying  and  really  believes 
that  this  pregnancy  is  detrimental  to  her 
health.  I  would  have  to  suggest  that  if  she 
were  not  depressed,  then  we  would  have  to 
be  concerned  about  that  young  woman's 
mental  health." 
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Dr.  Allan  of  the  same  hospital  approved 
the  abortion  for  these  reasons:  "She  is  de- 
pressed and  anxious  and  she  is  unable  to 
concentrate  on  her  studies."  Those  two  doc- 
tors saw  that  young  woman  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  November  17,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  November  17  the 
young  lady  had  an  abortion.  I  could  go  on 
but  I  think  perhaps  I  have  made  my  point. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  fivefold.  First, 
it  says  that  there  must  be  informed  consent 
of  the  woman  who  is  seeking  an  abortion 
before  the  abortion  can  be  performed.  The 
Badgley  report,  one  of  the  more  authorita- 
tive documents  of  that  nature  in  this  country, 
clearly  identifies  with  that.  It  says  that  the 
information  given  to  a  woman  must  be  of  a 
nature  that  she  can  fully  understand  what  she 
is  getting  into. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  for  in  my  bill.  I 
am  asking  that  she  know  the  condition  of 
the  fetal  life  in  her  womb;  that  she  know 
what  risks  there  might  be  to  her;  and  that 
she  know  what  options  might  be  avaHable  to 
her.  I  am  suggesting  these  are  simple  rights. 
How  can  we  ask  anyone  to  given  consent 
to  a  surgical  procedure  without  that? 

My  bill  also  deals  v^dth  an  aborted  child 
who  is  aborted  alive.  The  incidence  of  that 
or  even  the  potential  incidence  of  that  is 
very  low.  Research  done  in  C^ifomia  re- 
cently suggests  that  it  would  be  about  1.3 
per  cent  of  the  time.  I  would  mention,  how- 
ever, that  with  an  average  of  28,000  abor- 
tions in  Ontario,  that  would  represent  about 
340  young  aborted  babies.  Even  though  the 
incidence  might  be  low,  the  actual  number 
of  hum^.n  beings  is  not  low.  All  I  am  saying 
in  the  bill  is  when  that  happens,  tlien  that 
baby  be  treated  the  same  as  if  it  were  a 
premature  baby  and  be  given  the  necessary 
medical   attention   to   keep   it   alive. 

I  am  asking  in  my  bill  that  doctors  and 
nurses  in  our  hospitals  who  for  conscience 
or  moral  reasons  do  not  wish  to  participate 
in  an  abortion  are  not  forced  to  do  so.  There 
would  be  no  discipline  and  no  dismissal.  Once 
again  the  Badgley  report  clearly  makes  that 
observation. 

I  am  asking  that  the  Minister  of  Health  of 
this  province  monitor  what  is  happening  in 
the  hospitals  of  this  province.  Someone  was 
suggesting  that  is  a  betraying  of  the  confi- 
dential records.  I  would  only  draw  to  your 
attention  that  the  Criminal  Code  with  respect 
to  abortion  very  clearly  gives  the  minister 
that  power:  "The  Minister  <^f  Health  of  a 
province  may  by  order  require  a  therapeutic 
aibortion  committee  for  any  hospital  in  that 
province  or  any  member  thereof  to  furnish 
to  him  a  copy  of  any  certificate  issued  by 


that  committee  together  with  any  such  other 
information  relating  to  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  issue  of  that  certificate."  It's  in 
the  law.  It  just  isn't  being  applied  in  Ontario. 

I  am  also  asking  in  my  bill  that  we  take 
a  look  at  the  definition  of  "health."  It's  one 
of  the  most  contentious  issues  in  this  entire 
problem.  I  would  suggest  that  Ontario  do 
as  Prince  Edward  Island  has  done— define 
what  "health"  means  in  this  jurisdiction— 
and  say  that  if  an  abortion  is  going  to  be 
performed  there  must  be  serious  health  mat- 
ters involved,  that  a  life  would  not  be  taken 
for  light  reasons  but  only  for  serious  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Hke  to  draw  to  your 
attention  that  I  beheve  this  bill  reflects  the 
sentiment  of  the  public  of  this  province  at 
the  present  time.  At  least  it  reflects  tiie  senti- 
ment of  the  public  of  Canada.  When  the 
Badgley  report  came  out,  one  of  the  surveys 
done  clearly  indicated  that  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  people  surveyed  believed  that  we 
should  have  abortion  with  no  restrictions.  In 
April  of  this  year  a  Gallup  poll  was  taken 
and  the  same  results  surfaced:  Only  16  per 
cent  of  the  population  believed  that  we 
should  have  abortion  with  no  restrictions. 
My  bill,  I  would  suggest,  speaks  to  that. 

I  know  there  is  some  resentment  in  this 
House  from  some  of  my  colleagues  for  my 
even  introducing  this  issue,  but  I  suppose 
that  issues  of  life  and  death  have  dways 
created  some  division  in  the  human  family. 
Perhaps  in  the  final  analysis  it's  that  kind 
Oi  an  issue  that  this  is  aU  about.  Peifeaps 
we're  being  faced  with  the  question.  Shall 
there  be  life  or  shall  there  be  death? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for 
Kitchener-Wilmot  wish  to  reserve  two  min- 
utes at  the  end? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Yes,  I  do. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  Bill  139.  It's  my  considered 
opinion  that  this  bill  is  not  what  it  pretends 
to  be.  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  according  to 
section  2,  is  to  "establish  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  hospitals  applicable  to  the  per- 
formance of  abortions  in  Ontario  to  facilitate 
proper  administration  by  the  hospitals  of  the 
laws  relating  to  abortion  operations."  So 
reads  section  2,  but  it's  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  word  "facilitate"  is  out  of  place 
in  this  bill,  that  the  bill  is  designed  not  to 
facilitate  administration  but  to  obstruct  the 
performance  of  abortions  in  Ontario. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  bill 
proposes  measures  for  "proper  administra- 
tion" which  imply  that  proper  administra- 
tion should  be  able  to  ensure  that  any 
woman    who    obtains    a    legal    abortion    in 
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Ontario  suffers  an  intolerable  administrative 
ordeal,  an  ordeal  designed  to  sophisticate  the 
tortuous  administrative  obstructions  which 
exist  in  the  status  quo. 

The  status  quo  administration  of  the  law 
governing  abortion  in  Canada  was  reported 
in  January  1977  by  a  committee  on  the 
operation  of  the  abortion  law  appointed  by 
the  federal  government,  the  Bagdiey  com- 
mittee. It  reported,  among  other  significant 
findings,  that  because  of  federal  and  pro- 
vincial regulations  most  hospitals  in  Canada, 
58.5  per  cent,  could  not  qualify  as  hospitals 
in  which  abortions  may  be  performed.  Of 
that  minority  of  hospitals  which  could  qual- 
ify according  to  federal  and  provincial  legis- 
lation, fewer  than  half  had  established  abor- 
tion committees.  Thus,  in  1976  only  20.1 
per  cent  of  Canadian  civilian  hospitals  were 
in  a  position  even  to  consider  an  applica- 
tion of  a  woman  who  had  an  unwanted 
pregnancy.  When  a  woman  managed  to  be 
lucky  or  well-placed  enough  to  find  a  hos- 
pital which  would  receive  her  application, 
she  waited  an  average  of  eight  weeks  while 
the  administrative  gears  ground  slowly  on. 
[5:00] 

The  status  quo  administration  of  Ca- 
nadian abortion  law  means  that  the  average 
abortion  performed  in  Canadian  hospitals 
is  performed  later  than  it  should  be  if  the 
health  of  a  woman  is  a  concern,  and  later  than 
it  should  be  if  we  are  concerned  that  the 
foetus  should  be  aborted  before  it  could  live 
independently  outside  the  womb. 

Bill  139  will  add  to  the  current  admin- 
istrative procedures  in  a  way  that  will  en- 
courage an  even  longer  period  than  the 
average  eight-week  wait  after  the  confirma- 
tion of  pregnancy,  and  it  will  load  even 
greater  emotional  burdens  on  the  woman 
who  must  wait-^all  this  in  the  guise  of 
facilitating  proper   administration. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  put  on  record  my 
own  feelings  about  abortion.  When  I  was 
23— a  long  time  ago— I  categorized  myself 
as  what  is  commonly  called  anti-abortionist. 
The  basis  of  my  objection  to  abortion  was, 
and  remains,  that  I  believe  it  to  constitute 
the  cutting  oflF  of  life. 

When  I  was  23,  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
15  years  my  senior  told  me  I  would  change 
my  mind  about  my  right  to  impose  that 
view  on  other  women  when  they  were  at 
their  most  vulnerable.  She  said  that  when 
I  learned  more  about  life,  I  would  no  longer 
be  so  ready  to  judge.  She  was  right. 

In  the  intervening  years  I  have  had  to 
accept  that  women  I  know  have  decided, 
for  reasons  that  in  each  case  have  been  com- 


pelling—even tragic  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word— to  seek  an  abortion. 

In  only  one  of  the  oases  I  know  of  has 
the  woman  had  an  abortion  in  Canada,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  Canadian  law.  Know- 
ing the  anguish  these  women  went  through, 
I  could  not  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease the  difficulties  they  faced  in  obtain- 
ing an  abortion  under  Canadian  law. 

For  roughly  30  years  of  her  life  almost  any 
woman  is  in  a  position  where  one  sexual 
mistake  can  result  in  pregnancy.  Throughout 
history  this  fact  of  life,  and  the  potential  it 
has  always  carried  for  creating  chaos  in  a 
woman's  life,  has  led  to  the  practice  of  infanti- 
cide, the  practice  of  abortion  and  the  practice 
of  some  very  unhealthy  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. 

The  pill,  which  is  currently  the  most  popu- 
lar method  of  birth  control,  is  the  biggest 
drug  experiment  in  history.  The  loop  is  an 
abortive  mechanism.  The  pill  may  also  be 
abortive;  I  don't  believe  science  knows 
enough  about  it  to  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

For  religious  and  health  reasons  I  dislike 
them  both,  but  women  will  use  them  until 
they  find  some  other  way  of  avoiding  the 
chaos  of  unwanted  pregnancy.  When  that 
chaos  descends,  women  will  seek  abortions  or 
they  will  seek  the  solution  of  infanticide. 
That  is  our  history  and  that  is  the  present 
reality. 

As  we  work  slowly  away  at  the  task  of 
creating  a  more  humane,  more  civilized 
society,  women  will  feel  the  burden  of  fer- 
tility lighten.  There  are  better  methods  of 
birth  control.  We  have  to  find  them.  There 
are  better  ways  of  life  for  women  and  for 
children.  We  have  to  create  them.  But  while 
we  struggle  slowly  forward  to  these  goals,  we 
have  no  right  to  add  our  moral  judgement  to 
the  pain  of  women  who  get  caught  in  the 
imperfect  present.  Bill  139  would  do  just 
that,  and  I  cannot  support  Bill  139. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
before  us  today  is  not  only  figuratively  but 
hterally  as  big  as  life  itself.  First  and  fore- 
most, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  with  each  abortion  there 
is  termination  of  human  life. 

Traditionally,  the  civilized  world  has  recog- 
nized and  respected  the  sanctity  of  human 
life— hiunan  life  in  all  its  manifestations, 
which  encompass  the  gestation  period  dur- 
ing which  the  individual  human  foetus  lives 
and  draws  nourishment  from  the  mother's 
womb,  through  the  birth  and  aging  cycle, 
down  to  that  moment  in  time  when  that 
person  takes  his  or  her  last  breath.  No  indi- 
vidual   or    group    of    individuals,    no    matter 
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how  militant,  no  matter  how  vocal,  no  matter 
how  large  in  number,  will  ever  be  able  to 
change  that  basic  truth. 

However,  the  events  of  the  last  decade 
have  truly  put  this  fundamental  truth  to  the 
test,  and  our  society  will  no  doubt  have  to 
continue  to  meet  this  challenge,  one  which 
goes  to  the  very  roots  of  individual  moral 
conscience,  whether  or  not  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  religious  conviction.  This  chal- 
lenge emerged  in  a  formidable  manner  in 
1969  when  the  federal  government  saw  fit 
to  enact  amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code 
which  clearly  liberalized  circumstances 
under  which  abortion  could  be  legally  ob- 
tained in  Canada. 

iWe  all  know  that  in  certain  restricted 
circumstances  a  woman  who  obtains  permis- 
sion for  an  abortion  cannot  be  found  guilty 
of  an  indictable  offence.  Section  251  of  the 
Criminal  Code  provides  that  a  therapeutic 
abortion  committee  of  an  accredited  hos- 
pital can,  by  majority  vote,  issue  a  certificate 
stating  that  in  its  opinion  the  continuation  of 
the  pregnancy  of  such  female  person  would 
or  would  be  likely  to  endanger  her  life  or 
health.  The  mechanism  of  the  therapeutic 
in-hospital  abortion  committee  appeared  to 
many  as  a  responsible  vehicle  for  monitoring 
legitimate  requests  for  abortions. 

However,  a  large  number  of  the  federal 
legislators  at  that  time  had  grave  concerns 
and  expressed  strong  objections  to  the  lack 
of  provision  of  firm  and  specific  criteria  to 
guide  the  therapeutic  abortion  committees  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion.  This  concern 
was  centred  on  the  lack  of  definition  of 
health  in  the  section.  No  one  quarreled  with 
the  need  where  the  very  life  of  the  mother 
is  imperiled.  However,  lack  of  definition  or 
direction  as  to  when  the  health  of  the  mother 
is  endangered,  or  likely  to  be  endangered, 
allows  a  committee  total  discretion  and 
makes  abortion  available  for  the  asking. 

The  response  of  the  then  federal  Justice 
minister,  John  Turner,  to  this  criticism  was 
that  the  bill,  and  I  quote,  "does  not  promote 
abortion.  It  permits  it  under  the  restricted 
circumstances  when  the  mother's  life  or 
health  might  be  in  danger."  The  over  325,000 
abortions  in  Canada  since  1969,  the  majority 
of  which  applications  have  been  rubber- 
stamped  by  therapeutic  abortion  committees 
for  so-called  health  reasons,  attests  to  the 
extreme  naivety  which  obviously  dominated 
Mr.  Turner's  thinking  at  that  point  in  time. 

The  principle  of  Bill  139  deserves  support 
for  the  following  reasons:  Firstly,  therapeutic 
abortion  committees  cannot  be  left  in  the 
invidious  position  of  rubber-stamping  abor- 
tion applications  due  to  the  lack  of  any  mean- 


ingful legislative  criteria  or  guidelines  that 
would  clearly  impose  limitations  on  the 
exercise  of  committee  discretion. 

Secondly,  the  mother  who  is  contemplating 
the  abortion  is  entitled  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  her  decision  before  giving 
her  consent,  the  same  as  she  would  be  for 
any  other  surgical  procedure  involving  irre- 
versible consequences.  Only  then  could  one 
say  that  the  mother's  final  choice  was  truly 
an  informed  one. 

Thirdly,  the  medical  records,  inspection 
and  provision  for  inspectors  as  provided  for 
in  section  8  of  the  biU  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  government 
under  section  39  of  the  Public  Hospitals  Act 
where  provision  is  made  for  this  type  of 
monitoring  of  hospitals  in  their  day  to  day 
operation. 

The  bill  before  us  today  clearly  speaks  to 
the  deficiencies  of  section  251  of  the  Criminal 
Code  and  provides  the  means  for  carrying 
out  the  administrative  responsibilities  con- 
ferred on  the  province  in  accord  with  the 
intentions  professed  by  the  federal  Justice 
minister  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  It  is  deserving  of  support 
from  legislators  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Who  and  what  then  is  the  objection  to  this 
bill?  We  have  had  the  predictable  lobbying 
of  the  pro-abortion  faction,  notably  the  Cana- 
dian Association  for  Repeal  of  the  Abortion 
Law.  Their  traditional  posture  is  an  obsession 
for  establishing  as  paramount  the  right  of  the 
woman  to  complete  freedom  of  mind  and 
body  without  a  sense  of  responsibility,  regard 
or  consideration  for  the  dire  consequences  as 
they  affect  another  human  life.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  even  deny  the  existence  of  human 
life  within  the  pregnant  woman.  They  rele- 
gate and  reduce  human  life  in  this  setting 
to  some  species  other  than  human.  They 
would  try  to  make  us  believe  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  destroying  a  Hving  human 
foetus  in  a  hospital  abortion  and  having  a  wart 
or  tonsil  removed  from  the  body  by  a  medical 
procedure  in  the  same  hospital. 

The  logic  of  their  argumenit  is  as  vulner- 
able as  the  misleading  statements  contained 
in  the  press  release  of  this  week  wherein  their 
presiident  states  in  part,  "To  circumscribe  a 
legal  right  through  this  kind  of  obstruction- 
ism"— meaning  Bill  139 — "is  to  give  recogni- 
tion in  law  to  the  views  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  citizens." 

The  most  recent  Gallup  poll  on  abortion 
which  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Toronto 
papers  in  April  of  this  year  shows  that  only 
one  Canadian  in  six  thinks  abortion  should 
be  legal  under  any  circumstances.  Five  out 
of   six   persons   believe   that   either   abortion 
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should  be  legal  only  under  certain  specific 
circumstances  or  else  illegal  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  validity  of  that  poll  is  re- 
inforced in  the  findings  of  the  Badgley  report. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  women,  for 
whom  the  CARAL  organization  purports  to 
speak,  are  much  less  favourable  to  the  idea 
of  abortion  than  men.  The  Badgley  report 
claims  that  approximately  23  per  cent  of  the 
men  interviewed  favour  abortion  on  request 
while  less  than  16  per  cent  of  the  women 
questioned  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

There  is  irony  in  the  CARAL  organization 
opposing  Bill  139,  I  would  suggest.  The 
Canadian  Association  for  Repeal  of  the  Abor- 
tion Law  endeavours  to  portray  itself  as  a 
pro-choice,  women's  rights  organization  in  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  stigma  of  its  socially 
and  morally  unacceptable  pro-abortion  posi- 
tion. Their  members  have  avidly  supported 
and  worked  for  the  establishment  of  informa- 
tion centres  that  will  provide  information 
and  counselling  on  the  availability  of  abortion 
so  that  women  will  be  fully  informed  on  their 
particular  options. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  oppose  Bill  139 
because  of  the  informed  consent  provisions 
therein  that  would  require  a  doctor  to  in- 
form a  patient  on  the  life  condition  of  the 
unborn  child  and  on  options  available  other 
than  abortion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
abortion  zealots  object  if  the  options  presented 
are  not  their  options.  It  is  clear  tfiat  what 
they  mean  by  choice  being  available  to 
women  is  the  choice  of  either  not  becoming 
pregnant  or  of  having  an  abortion. 

In  the  political  arena  the  predictable  posi- 
tion of  the  NDP  in  opposing  this  bill  has 
emerged.  However,  what  is  diff^erent  so  far 
in  the  debate  from  their  usual  posturing  in 
support  for  removal  of  abortion  from  the 
Criminal  Code  is  their  unwillingness — at  least 
up  until  this  point  in  the  debate— to  acknowl- 
edge their  party  position  in  this  matter.  It's 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Health  critic 
for  the  NDP,  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Breaugh),  in  answering  letters  of  inquiry  from 
citizens  on  the  position  of  the  NDP  on  this 
bill- 
Mr.  Swart:  How  did  the  Conservatives 
vote  federally? 

Mr.  Williams:  — states  that  this  opposition 
to  the  bill — 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Williams:  — is  founded  first  and  fore- 
most on  the  additional  administrative  expendi- 
ture that  the  bill  would  purportedly  create. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Williams:  He  has  made  the  ludicrous 
objection  that  the  legislation — 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  the  honour- 
able member's  time  has  expired.  What's  your 
point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  member  for  Oriole 
has  implied  that  the  letter  sent  out  by  the 
member  for  Oshawa  stated  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  position.  Might  I  state  at  this 
time  that  the  letters  sent  out  by  the  member 
for  Oshawa  were  as  a  private  member  sitting 
in  this  Legislative  Assembly  dealing  with  and 
talking  to  a  private  member's  bill,  which 
gives  each  member  of  this  Legislatiu*e  the 
right  to  take  a  position  on  his  own,  without 
party  position  being  stated. 

An  Hon.  member:  Quit  playing  games. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  member  for  Oshawa 
clearly  stated  that  he  was  giving  his  per- 
sonal opinion  as  the  Health  critic  for  the 
NDP.  He  made  the  ludicrous  objection  that 
the  legislation  would  have  the  eflFect  of 
creating  so  much  red  tape  as  to  prevent 
abortions. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  the  honour- 
able member's  time  has  expired. 

An  Hon.  member:  Good,  finally. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  then,  in  con- 
cluding, Bill  139  deserves  sui)port  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down. 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Stong:  I  rise  in  support  of  Bill  139. 
Having  the  opportunity  to  second  the  bill 
this  afternoon,  I  do  not  intend  to  reiterate 
what  the  member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot  has 
spoken  to.  He  has  dealt  with  the  emotional 
issue  and  the  divisive  factor  of  this  type  of 
legislation.  He  also  has  referred  to  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  certain  aspects  of  this 
bill  balancing  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
the  administrative  responsibility  we  have  as 
legislators  in  Ontario. 

If  I  may  I  shall  refer  to  two  aspects  of 
this  bill  I  would  like  to  direct  the  mem- 
bers' attention  to.  I  find  it  ironic  that  this 
afternoon  the  first  debate  on  the  resolution 
we  dealt  with  before  dealt  with  our  univer- 
sal interest  and  right  to  compensate  for  loss 
of  life,  but  we  are  thoroughly  divided  on  a 
bill  that  tends  to  protect  life. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  objection  to  Bill  139  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  To  my  mind,  the  five  ob- 
jectives of  that  bill  meet  with  our  authority 
and  our  jurisdiction  as  the  Legislature  duly 
constituted   in   Ontario   and  in   our   country. 

Informed  consent  clearly  falls  within  the 
ambit  of  our  responsibility,  as  does  the  ad- 
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ministrative  aspect  of  this  bill.  To  assist 
keeping  alive  a  child  that  has  been  born 
clearly  is  within  our  responsibihty  and  that 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  maintain  those 
standards.  It  is  clearly  within  the  ambit  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ontario  to  protect  doc- 
tors and  nurses  who  refuse  or  do  not  want 
to  participate  in  abortions  on  religious  or 
moral  grounds.  That  falls  within  our  juris- 
diction of  property  and  civil  rights.  It  is 
also  clearly  within  our  responsibility  to  mon- 
itor abortions  and  keep  lists  and  checks  on 
their  frequency. 

The  real  diflBculty  comes,  I  suppose,  with 
the  attempt  by  Ontario  in  this  bill  to  define 
health,  which  has  been  attacked  as  a  federal 
jurisdiction.  In  my  respectful  submission,  it 
is  within  the  ambit  and  within  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  this  province  and  this  Legis- 
lature to  define  "health"  within  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  as  it  would  apply  to  this  type  of 
legislation. 

We  open  newspapers  on  a  daily  basis  and 
we  see  many,  many  incidents  of  vandalism. 
We  also  see  that  assaults  are  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  reflective  of  a  social  breakdown, 
a  breakdown  or  respect  for  the  dignity,  the 
value  and  the  importance  of  the  human 
being  in  our  society.  We,  as  legislators,  in 
my  respectful  submission  to  this  House,  must 
take  up  that  challenge  and  overcome  in- 
creases in  crime  and  violence  to  one  another 
by  trying  to  ascertain  some  semblance  of 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 

The  whole  debate  on  abortion— this  whole 
debate  that  we  have  entered  upon  this  after- 
noon—seems to  narrow  down  to  those  who 
would  object  to  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  a  moral  issue.  I  might  say  that  as  a 
lawyer  who  has  prepared  oases  for  court— I 
am  not  a  medical  scientist— whenever  there 
is  evidence  to  be  produced  in  court,  we  as 
lawyers  do  call  upon  those  whom  we  ac- 
knowledge to  be  in  the  know. 

If  it  were  only  a  moral  issue,  I  as  a  legis- 
lator could  not  stand  here,  and  would  not 
stand  here,  and  affront  this  House  by  im- 
posing my  moral  convictions  on  other  mem- 
bers of  this  province.  But,  in  my  respectful 
submission,    it   is   more   than   a   moral   issue. 

The  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  re- 
ferred to  the  First  International  Conference 
on  Abortion,  held  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
October  1967.  Present  at  that  conference 
were  authorities— authorities  including  med- 
ical scientists,  lawyers,  members  from  the 
ethics  and  social  sciences— experts  in  their 
own  fields. 

The  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  read 
to  you  the  almost  unanimous  conclusion  of 
that  conference;  namely,  that  from  the  mo- 


ment of  conception  onward  there  is  human 
life.  That  surely  is  the  issue,  not  whether  to 
terminate  that  life,  or  the  fact  that  life  is 
a  moral  issue.  It's  either  a  scientific  fact  or 
it  is  not. 

As  early  as  1967  it  had  been  ascertained 
by  medical  science  that  life  does  exist.  That 
not  being  a  moral  issue,  we  must  proceed 
from  there.  In  my  respectful  submission  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  as  legislators  to  pro- 
tect that  life  where  it  has  been  found  to 
exist. 

In  speaking  to  this  bill,  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  falls  within  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  this  parliament  to  pass  such  a  bill.  I  also 
find,  on  the  basis  of  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  other  speakers  in  this  House,  that  where 
there  is  life,  it  must  be  protected.  Where 
there  is  doubt  about  life,  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  must  be  given  to  the  existence  of  life 
rather  than  the  non-existence  of  life.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  I,  as  a  legislator,  accept  my 
responsibility  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I  enter  this  debate  in  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  an  argument  with  the  member  for 
Oriole  who  doesn't  understand  the  importance 
of  this  bill  and  who  wants  to  score  political 
points.  That  is  absolutely  imprudent  and 
ridiculous. 

I  support  this  bill  because  there  are  two 
important  points  that  have  to  be  emphasized. 
One  is  the  right  of  people  working  in  hos- 
pitals to  refuse  to  perform  abortions  for 
religious  or  moral  reasons.  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  human  beings  because  it's  part 
of  our  moral  and  religious  convictions.  We 
cannot  force  people  to  perform  things  that 
are  against  their  convictions. 

Secondly,  even  if  this  isn't  the  best  possible 
bill,  we  have  to  realize  that  it  deals  with  the 
requirements  which  fall  within  the  provincial 
jurisdiction  according  to  the  federal  law,  the 
Criminal  Code.  This  bill  provides  a  mechan- 
ism for  information  to  the  patient  which  is 
extremely  important.  Having  an  abortion  is 
a  tragic  reality  to  which  women  are  sub- 
jected. It  is  essential  that  women  know  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  to  them  and  what  the 
consequences  and  implioations  of  what  they 
are  doing  are. 

Last  year  I  supported  a  bill  on  a  patient's 
rights  presented  by  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale,  who  said  the  same  thing— 
thy  right  to  adequate  information  about  the 
proposed  form  of  treatment  before  giving 
consent  to  the  treatment  is  essential.  He  ^o 
went  on  to  say:  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
good  clinical  practice  that  a  relationship 
occurs  between  a  patient  and  the  physician 
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in  which  an  exchange  of  information  is 
essential."  That  part  of  possible  recovery 
treatment  is  already  in  that  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  it  is  time  extremely  well 
spent.  This  hill  provides  a  mechanism  for 
that  exchange. 

There  are  parts  of  the  bill  which  are  re- 
dundant, such  as  the  part  that  refers  to  the 
unborn  child  because  we  know  the  medical 
profession  provides  some  ethical  niles  to  doc- 
tors to  behave  in  a  certain  way  under  those 
circumstances. 

The  definition  of  the  danger  to  the  life 
and  the  health  of  the  patient  should  have 
been  better  defined.  Perhaps  the  sponsor 
would  have  accepted  the  definition  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  which  states: 
"Health  is  a  state  of  complete  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely 
the   absence  of  disease  and/or  infirmity." 

For  this  reason,  I  think  the  bill  can  be 
suox>orted.  I  realize  the  discussion  on  this 
bill  unavoidably  tends  to  degenerate  into  a 
pro-  or  anti-abortion  debate  mainly  due  to 
the  intentions  of  the  very  intensive  lobbying 
of  groups  to  impose  their  conflicting  views 
and  to  sway  us  in  support  of  their  jxisitions. 
Personally,  I  do  not  accept  those  totalitar- 
ian practTces  whidh  in  some  instances  amoimt 
to  outright  intimidation  or  prevarication.  The 
intent  of  this  bill  is  very  limited  within  the 
existing  law  of  the  nation,  section  251  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

I  might  add  that  the  problem  of  abortion 
is  a  tragic  reality  of  our  society  which  will 
not  be  solved  by  taking  extreme  positions  in 
one  direction  or  another.  It  is  my  i)ersonal 
conviction  that  the  solution  to  the  pr^lem 
will  be  found  when  abortion  will  cease  to 
be  necessary.  However,  given  the  interest 
groups  existing  within  our  social  .system,  I 
do  not  think  that  a  solution  will  come  about 
within  the  very  near  future. 

The  gigantic  interest  groups  ox>erating 
within  the  realm  of  modem  capitalist  struc- 
tures are  flourishing  and  reaping  enormous 
profits  from  the  production  and  sale  of  con- 
traceptive drugs  and  devices.  The  industry's 
pressure  undoubtedly  results  in  a  situation 
where  government  is  most  unwilling  to  find 
the  means  of  providing  adequate  fund  alloca- 
tions to  develop  excellence  within  Ae  field 
of  contraceptives.  Unwanted  pregnancies,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  abortion  itself  as  a  con- 
traceptive, will  then  continue  to  exist  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  research  and  funding. 

I  certainly  do  not  expect  any  aid  or  co- 
operation in  this  sphere  from  pharmaceutical 
firms,  whose  prime  interest  is  financial  profit 
and  who  are  thriving  on  the  present  situa- 
tion.  However,  this  desperately  needed  co- 


operation must  emanate  from  nonprofit  organ- 
izations if  we  are  ever  to  seek  a  true  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  abortion 
and  even  of  artificial  birth  oontrol  since,  for 
many,  the  use  of  artificial  oontraceptiv© 
methods  also  intrudes  into  an  uncertain  moral 
question  and  may  be  considered  abortive 
per  se. 

The  only  organization  at  the  present  time 
which  is  indeed  seeking  to  try  to  solve  tfiis 
dilemma  and  to  find  an  ultimate  solution  for 
moral  and  religious  reasons  is  the  Catholic 
church.  I  think  the  hope  comes  from  there. 
Therefore,  if  we  do  reject  abortion  as  a 
means  of  birth  control  and  if  we,  as  legis- 
lators, must  operate  within  the  existing  laws 
of  the  country,  we  must  discuss  Bill  139 
on  its  merits  and  concur  with  its  sponsor, 
although  we  may  disagree  with  his  political 
views. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  rise  to 
give  the  views  that  I  possess,  and  they  are 
mostly  personal  on  this,  although  they  have 
been  interwoven  these  past  few  minutes  with 
the  other  members  who  got  up  to  speak  on 
the  bill. 

This  is  probably  the  second  most  conten- 
tious issue  this  House  has  had  to  deal  with 
during  my  time  in  here.  It's  unfortunate  that 
so  few  members  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  subject  and  can  only  speak 
within  as  small  time  frames  as  10-  and  20- 
minute  periods.  There  are  many  members, 
I'm  sure,  who  would  like  to  put  their  views 
forward.  Many  members  possibly  will  not 
be  able  to  get  that  position.  Some  may 
delight  in  not  being  tested  to  put  forth 
their  position  or  in  not  having  to  put  forth 
their  position. 

I  find  it  unfortunate  that  we,  as  a  Legis- 
lature are  being  put  through  this  form  of  test. 
Despite  what  other  members  have  said  in 
this  House,  I  consider  that,  except  for  a 
very  minor  section  in  this  entire  act,  this  is 
a  subject  that  is  totally  ultra  vires  and  with- 
out jurisdiction  for  this  Legislatiu-e  to  be 
discussing  or  to  be  putting  forth  legislation 
on.  One  can  bring  forth  as  many  legal 
opinions  as  one  wants  and  one  may  get  vary- 
ing legal  opinions.  But  here  we  are  bringing 
forth  something  that  is  quite  clearly  in  some- 
body else's  jurisdiction  and  it  is  being  prnt 
upon  the  members  in  this  House  to  put  an 
overlay  of  administrative  and  bureaucratic 
problems  upon  a  system  that  is  already  exist- 
ing and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government. 

One  can  think  up  many  areas  of  adminis- 
trative statutes  to  overlay  the  federal  govern- 
ment. To  think  of  another  one  which  is  very 
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contentious  at  the  federal  level,  we  could 
have  an  administrative  act  for  capital  punish- 
ment, if  capital  punishment  were  to  be 
brought  back  in,  and  describe  in  detail  how 
capital  punishment  should  be  carried  out. 
There  are  many  other  similar  situations.  If 
we  want  to  do  that,  we  can  bring  forth  many 
issues  and  carry  on  ad  infinitum  with  legisla- 
tion to  bufiFer  up  or  put  more  bureaucratic 
administrative  layers  upon  our  present 
system. 

[5:30] 

On  this  subject  I  too,  like  the  other  mem- 
bers, have  been  able  to  do  an  exceedingly 
great  amount  of  research  to  the  point  of 
canvassing  the  major  metropolitan  hospitals 
and  doctors,  individuals  who  have  gone 
through  the  system,  the  Badgley  report,  the 
many  groups  tliat  have  been  before  us  as 
individuals  lobbying  for  their  particular 
position.  It  is  one  that  is  fraught  with  emo- 
tion, one  that  is  fraught  with  statistics  and 
different  positions  that  have  some  statistical 
background,  some  anecdotal  background;  but 
never  anything  more  than  it  breaks  down  to 
one  of  concept— are  you  for  abortion  or 
against  abortion? 

No  matter  how  the  members  of  this  House 
want  to  put  this  forward,  it  boils  down  to  that 
very  basic  position  that  we  are  asked  to 
decide  upon,  not  the  precise  little  details  that 
this  act  may  give  us,  but  one  of  are  you  for 
or  are  you  against?  It  is  that  concept  that 
the  public  have  before  them  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  decide  upon;  and 
when  it  is  that  concept,  and  the  concept  is 
one  that  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government,  this  House  should  not  be  put  to 
that  task. 

Similarly,  as  a  male,  it  is  not  my  body,  as 
they  say,  when  it  is  tbe  female.  And  yes  it  is 
that  female;  they  are  the  ones  that  know 
this.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  guilt,  whatever  that 
might  be,  as  it  is  stated.  So  it  is  the  female 
who  is  always  going  through  tliis  position, 
yet  the  make-up  of  this  House  is  not,  cer- 
tainly not,  that.  Not  that  we  can't  have  the 
sympathies,  not  that  we  can't  have  the  emo- 
tions that  they  may  go  through,  and  not 
that  we  can't  understand  them;  but  it  is  still, 
as  I  have  heard  it  said  many  times,  it  is 
their  body,  it  is  their  decision. 

When  we  put  forward  this  type  of  legis- 
lation, it  is  also  an  attack  upon  the  present 
system  that  is  there.  We  are  saying  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  doctors,  the  hospitals, 
are  not  carrying  out  the  legislation  as  set 
down  by  the  federal  government  and  that  we 
are   attacking  and  saying  that  you   are  not 


doing  the  job  you  are  required  to  do  either 
by  law  or  by  statute  or  by  your  ethics  of 
medical  practice. 

That's  what  I  get  from  all  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  from  the  doctors  and  the 
hospitals  who  are  performing  these  things; 
that  they  are  carrying  out,  they  are  doing 
the  items  that  are  called  for  here;  and  they 
think  they  are  doing  them  both  with  religious 
conviction  and  medical  convictions  and  within 
the  legal  confines  of  the  statute  within  which 
they  work. 

All  of  them  note  that  should  this  bill  go 
through  there  will  be  further  complications 
because  of  the  administrative  work  load  that 
will  be  put  upon  them,  and  those  people 
who  may  be  in  very  definite  need  of  the 
availability  of  abortion  will  be  denied  that 
abortion  by  a  further  delay  in  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  for  carrying  one  out;  and 
the  very  things  that  the  member  for 
Kitchener-Wilmot  (Mr.  Sweeney)  will  be  try- 
ing to  protect  those  individuals  against,  the 
longer  terms,  will  be  incorporated  into  that 
pregnancy  by  the  delay  that  is  put  forward 
by  this  bill. 

Similarly,  it  means  when  you  have  to  ex- 
plain to  an  individual  the  consequences,  how 
are  you  going  to  explain  those  consequences 
except  in  very  simple  terms  for  some  of  the 
people  that  come  before  these  committees, 
other  than  saying  in  a  very  brief— I  have 
views  back  from  people  I  have  queried  that 
one  would  have  to  sit  there  with  a  psychiatric 
text,  a  medical  text  and  many  texts,  putting 
forth  the  very  definite  emotional  and  other 
problems  before  these  individuals  before  they 
could  make  that  decision. 

I  realize  that  he  says  in  some  situations  it 
may  be  that  all  the  information  isn't  there.  I 
have  had  that  in  the  practice  of  law  in  trying 
to  advise  individuals  just  on  the  law,  when 
we  put  forth  statutes  in  this  Legislature.  As 
a  lawyer  I  don't  understand  what  some  of 
those  statutes  mean,  and  then  you  try  to  break 
them  down  so  that  thev're  into  words  that 
somebody  can  understand. 

To  break  down  all  the  medical  history  that 
may  go  both  for  and  against  the  operation 
that  is  put  forward  here,  one  may  not  be 
able  to  break  that  down  in  very  simplistic 
terms,  and  here  we  have  someBody  who  is 
already  in  a  very  emotional  situation  coming 
before  a  medical  committee,  coming  before 
doctors,  and  wondering  what  this  change  is 
going  to  do  to  that  particular  person.  When 
I  hear  one  member  talk  about  it  being  con- 
ception from  the  time  and  thalt  it  is  removing 
a  life,  that  is  yet  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
legal  jurisdiction.  Until  that  is  decided  on, 
which  is  not  our  jurisdiction,  then  we  are 
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following  the  concepts  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

In  voting  on  this  bill  this  afternoon  I  make 
a  plea,  because  it  is  not  me  personally,  but 
there  are  many  p)eople  out  there  who  will  be 
aflFected.  We  have  at  our  hands  an  oppor- 
tunity to  press  forward  and  to  say  to  the 
federal  government:  "You  decide  if  this  legis- 
lation should  be  changed.  Don't  put  it  back 
on  our  laps  to  change  it."  It  is  a  very  special 
plea  that  I  put  forward  in  that  respect.  This 
can  be  one  of  the  most  emotional  arguments 
put  forward  today  for  this  type  of  legislation. 
It  is  not  without  emotion  for  any  speaker  in 
this  House  to  put  forth  the  emotion  for  that 
possible  newborn  child,  for  that  woman  in 
the  dilemma,  for  the  hospital  workers,  for  the 
doctors  and  for  each  and  every  person  in  that. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  taken  lightly.  Not  one 
of  those  participants  in  that  sphere  and 
scenario  does  not  take  very  seriously  and 
emotionally  the  decision  that  they  must  have 
to  come  to  to  arrive  at  the  decision  that  they 
are  going  to  make  at  any  one  of  those  stages. 

It  is  with  that  that  I  leave  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  that  those  people  presently 
within  that  framework  are  bringing  them- 
selves to  bear  and  bringing  themselves  reli- 
giously, ethically  and  legally  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  We  should  not  overburden  them 
further  with  more  administrative  details  so 
that  they  cannot  perform  the  tasks  that  they 
are  given. 

With  that  I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
not  receive  the  support  of  this  Legislature  at 
this  time,  albeit  one  very  precise  section  I 
think  should  be  there.  Maybe  we  should 
bring  it  forth  or  some  other  member  will 
bring  it  forth;  that  is  the  conviction  that  a 
nurse  or  a  doctor  should,  because  of  their 
convictions,  be  able  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  theatre  of  operations  where  this 
might  take  place.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
laudable  thing  that  this  member  has  brought 
forward,  and  maybe  it  should  be  taken  up 
on  that  particular  issue  within  the  provincial 
jurisdiction,  which  is  primarily  that  of  the 
province,  of  civil  rights  and  workers. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  will  just  take  a  few  moments 
to  record  my  personal  views  with  respect  to 
this  very  sensitive  matter.  Before  I  do  that, 
I  would  just  like  to  make  a  brief  comment 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  my  friend  from  Simcoe  Centre, 
particularly  in  regard  to  his  thesis  that  this 
particular  bill  is  ultra  vires.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  that  is  a  possibility.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  do  I  profess  any  ex- 
pertise in  legal  matters.  But  certainly  this 
House  would  have  no  authority  to  rewrite 
criminal  law.  If  that  Is  the  judgement  of  the 


legal  people  in  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
then  I  guess  it  is  ultra  vires. 

However,  I  have  to  bow  to  those  more 
learned  in  the  law.  My  colleagues — at  least 
a  number  of  them — have  indicated  that  in 
their  view  it  is  not  ultra  vires  because  what 
we  are  deahng  with  in  this  particular  act  has 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  act.  As 
the  member  knows,  the  abortion  section  is  a 
section  in  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  but 
the  province  has  the  responsibility  imd  the 
authority  for  the  administration  of  that  act. 
Tliat  being  the  case,  then  I  would  sav  to  my 
friend  on  that  basis,  as  a  layman,  I  would 
think  that  this  act  is  indeed  within  the  juris- 
diction and  competence  of  this  Legislature. 

I  suppose  it  only  appropriate,  as  others 
have  done,  that  I  should  put  my  personal 
views  on  the  record  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

In  my  view,  human  life  is  a  very  sacred 
thing,  so  it  follows  from  that  that  the  taking 
of  a  human  life  in  any  form  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  matter.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
section  of  the  Criminal  Code  that  says  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  is  endangered  this 
would  be  grounds  for  an  abortion.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that  at  all.  I  do,  however, 
quarrel  with  the  health  reasons  section  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  because  I  think  there  is 
some  evidence  that  particular  section  is 
being  abused.  I  see  this  act  as  an  attempt 
to  tighten  up  the  procedures  and  define  in 
more  precise  terms  what  is  meant  by 
'Tiealth"  and  what  constitutes  "health  rea- 
sons." 

Frankly,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the 
federal  act  define  health  reasons  and  set  out 
criteria  as  to  what  constitutes  health  reasons. 
I  think  that  would  solve  the  problem.  In 
the  absence  of  that  I  see  no  other  resource, 
in  view  of  what  I  consider  to  be  abuses  in 
the  system  currently,  but  to  support  this 
particular  bill. 

I  should  comment  with  respect  to  section 
7  wherein  it  says:  "No  physician,  nurse  or 
other  person  shall  be  dismissed  or  disciplined 
for  a  refusal  to  perform  or  participate  in  the 
performance  of  an  operation  for  an  abortion 
where  the  reason  for  the  refusal  is  a  bona 
fide  objection  on  moral  or  ethical  grounds 
to  the  performance  of  the  operation."  I 
would  consider  that  to  be  a  pretty  basic 
human  right,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
strongly  support  it.  Surely  no  one  in  this 
province  should  be  dismissed  because  he 
recuses  to  participate  in  an  act  which  he 
believes  to  be  against  his  ethical  or  moral 
beliefs.  So  I  would  certainly  strongly  sup- 
port that  section  of  the  bill. 
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I  would  support  the  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  particularfy  section  4,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  indicated.  In  the  absence  of  criteria 
in  the  federal  Criminal  Code  dealing  with 
abortion  as  it  relates  to  health,  we  have  no 
other  option,  in  my  view,  but  to  try  to  more 
clearly  define  what  we  mean  by  "health 
reasons." 

For  those  reasons,  I  would  lend  my  sup- 
port to  Bill  139. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Oshawa  has 
about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  How  long,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  About  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Make  it  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry.  The  honourable 
member  has  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  private  member's 
bill.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  me  to 
deal  in  the  emotions  and  the  popular  per- 
ception of  what  the  bill  stands  for.  I  think 
that  unfortunate,  but  I  recognize  that  to  be 
true.  This  bill  deals  with  medical  procedures 
in  a  hospital  on  a  specific  issue.  I  oppose 
abortion.  I  oppose  it  possibly  because  of  my 
upbringing,  mostly  because  of  my  moral  be- 
liefs, and  probably  overridingly  because  of 
my  religious  beliefs.  I  think  in  no  small 
measure  I  oppose  abortion  because  I  am  a 
man  and  I  will  never  have  to  face  that  un- 
fortunate situation.  Given  all  of  those  things, 
I  do  appose  abortion. 

By  the  same  token,  I  oppose  foolish  legis- 
lation as  well.  I  oppose  legislation  which 
does  not  do  anything  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture or  that  is  not  required,  and  frankly  in 
my  view  that  is  precisely  what  this  bill  is. 
It  does  add  to  administrative  costs  in  a  time 
when  we  see  people  suffering  from  lack  of 
service  because  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for 
the  service.  That  causes  me  some  problems. 
[5:45] 

There  are  parts  of  this  bill  which  are  sup- 
portable, I  think,  without  question.  Cer- 
tainly the  matter  of  whether  someone  has 
the  right  to  refuse  on  moral  and  religious 
grounds  to  participate  in  or  perform  a  par- 
ticular surgical  function  I  think  is  unques- 
tionable. But  we  do  not  need  this  bill  to  do 
that. 

Certainly  to  say  that  a  patient  should  be 
well-informed  before  any  surgical  procedure 
occurs  is  a  defensible  item  as  well,  but 
again  we  don't  need  this  bill  to  accomplish 
that. 

The  bill  purports  to  do  something— and  I 
don't  question  the  member's  motives  or  in- 
tentions in  this  matter— that  I  find  deceptive. 


It  purports  to  do  something  other  than  the 
stated  purpose  in  the  bill.  The  stated  pur- 
pose is  to  insert  a  particular  mechanism  to 
cover  a  particular  surgical  procedure.  Ad- 
mitted that  surgical  procedure  is  a  delicate, 
emotional  and  probably  highly-charged  is- 
sue, but  nonetheless  we  are  asked  to  look 
at  a  procedure  here  which  frankly  to  me 
does  not  make  sense. 

I  note  that  in  the  earlier  debate  today  the 
member  for  Oriole  thought  my  position 
ludicrous.  That  warms  my  heart.  Should  that 
particular  member  ever  think  any  position 
I  take  is  sane,  I  certainly  vdll  question  my 
position  firmly.  And  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  member  has  as  much  difficulty  in  read- 
ing as  he  does  in  speaking. 

I  think  the  bill  before  us  causes  us  all  ag- 
gravation because  it  is  not  a  clear-cut  issue 
which  is  in  the  domain  of  this  House.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  add  to  a  decision  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  matter  of  abor- 
tion by  adding  to  that  a  set  of  mechanical 
and  sometimes  far-reaching  implications  in 
terms  of  administrative  procedures. 

In  my  view,  if  you  applied  this  kind  of 
procedure  to  any  other  sm-gical  operation  in 
a  hospital,  in  a  clinic  or  by  a  doctor,  it 
would  be  unthinkable.  The  kind  of  access  to 
medical  records  provided  for  in  this  bill  I 
find  untenable.  I  cannot  find  in  any  other 
area  of  medical  operations  or  surgical  pro- 
cedures inside  or  outside  cf  a  hospital  that 
the  same  access  to  a  person's  medical  records 
are  provided. 

I  started  out  from  this  position:  that  I 
took  the  bi  1  exactly  at  face  value,  that  it 
dealt  with  procedures  only  and  not  with 
the  matter  of  abortion.  I  found  the  bill  sadly 
wanting  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still 
do. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
good  facets  to  this  bill  and  I  must  admit  there 
are  some  that  are  not  so  good.  I  am  opposed 
to  abortion  as  a  right,  but  have  no  desire  to 
complicate  the  work  cf  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  point  I  wish  to  register  is  my  strong 
objection  to  the  importance  our  new  rules 
give  to  private  member  bil's.  This,  sir,  is  a 
contentious   and  important  matter. 

Today  we  have  heard  from  some  eight 
members  who  have  had  an  opportunity  bo 
express  their  opinions  and  place  on  record 
their  reasons  for  support  or  opposition  to 
this  bill  and  their  opi>ortunities  there  have 
been  limited. 

In  a  free  vote  a  concerned  public  will  have 
to  guess  at  the  reasons  of  the  some  117 
members  who  will  have  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunity. On  many  occasions  you  have  expres- 
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sed  the  right  of  every  member  to  be  heard 
in  this  chamber  and  on  far  less  important 
matters  than  that  which  we  are  presently 
discussing.  This  is  not  happening  under  our 
present  rule  for  these  bills  at  a  time  when 
these  bills  have  assumed  an  importance  which 
hitherto  they  did  not  enjoy. 

For  that  reason  it  is  my  personal  intent 
to  cast  a  veto  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
there  was  one  common  theme— at  least  I 
sensed  there  was— running  through  all  of  the 
statements  made  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  whether  they  supported  the  bill  or 
whether  they  opposed  it.  That  was  that  no 
one  particularly  likes  abortion.  Therefore  I 
would  have  to  follow  that  up  by  sensing  they 
would  want  to  work  towards  some  mechan- 
ism, some  alternative,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  number  of  cases. 

That  really  was  the  intent  of  my  bill,  to 
take  a  look  at  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
province  and  to  see  whether  we  can  eliminate 
those  abortions  w'hich  should  not  be  taking 
plac8  according  to  the  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada. 

I  would  be  a  little  bit  alarmed  by  those 
members  who  seem  to  be  so  moved  by  some 
extra  administration  and  by  some  extra  costs, 
because  surely  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  life  or  death  of  a  human  being,  and 
although  it  might  be  necessary,  as  it  has 
been,  under  some  occasions  to  take  a  hfe, 
siu'ely  a  little  extra  administration  and  a  little 
extra  cost  is  not  a  reason  to  oppose  taking 
life. 

May  I  just  ask  of  my  colleagues  one  thing? 
I  did  not  ask  any  of  them  specifically  or  indi- 
vidually to  support  this  bill;  I  respect  their 
integrity,  I  respect  thedr  conscience.  I  would 
only  ask  we  let  the  bill  go  to  a  vote;  if  neces- 
sary we  take  it  to  committee,  if  it  needs  to 
be  changed  let's  change  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  have  just  listened  to  the  gentleman, 
a  member  of  this  House — 

Mr.  Speaker:  Tliere's  nothing  out  of  ord«r. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Yes,  please,  I  listened  to  the 
person  who  moved  the  bill  state  the  intention 
of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  printed  purpose  of  the 


bill  is  far  diflFerent  from  his  stated  intention, 
and  I  resent  that. 

FINANCIAL  PROTECTION 
FOR  DEPENDANTS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Hennessy  has  moved 
resolution  22. 

Resolution  concurred  dn. 

HOSPITAL  ABORTIONS 
PROCEDURES  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Sweeney  has  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  139. 

SufiBcient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  139. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  indicate  the  order  of  busi- 
ness for  tonight  and  next  week?  This  evening 
we  will  carry  on  with  consideration  of  Bill 
114  in  committee;  and  at  the  House  leaders' 
meeting  today,  it  was  indicated  that  perhaps 
this  matter  woidd  come  to  a  vote  at  about 
10:15. 

On  Friday,  the  House  will  be  in  committee  i 
of  supply  for  consideration  of  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Hou«5ing.  On  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 30,  in  the  afternoon  and  evenin<i,  the 
House  will  be  in  committee  of  supply  for 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing.  On  Tuesday  of  next  week  we 
will  deal  with  the  interim  supply  motion, 
government  motion  number  18  on  the  Order 
Paper;  followed  by  consideration  of  Bills  136, 
151  and  142. 

On  Wednesday,  November  1,  the  standing 
administration  of  justice  committee,  the 
standing  resources  development  committee 
and  the  standing  general  government  com- 
mittee will  sit  in  the  morning.  On  Thiu"sday, 
November  2,  in  the  afternoon,  private  mem- 
bers' business:  ballot  item  number  33  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  Deans),  ballot  item  number  34 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Turner). 

Next  Thursday  evening  we  will  take  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Hydro  that  was  tabled  this  after- 
noon. On  Friday,  November  3,  the  House  in 
committee  of  supply. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:55  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

CHILD    WELFARE    ACT 

(continued) 

Resumption  of  consideration  of  Bill  114, 
The  Child  Welfare  Act,  1978. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  to 
rise  to  the  amendment— or  rise  to  speak, 
something  like  that.  Anyway,  here  I  am. 

[Applause] 

I  was  waiting  for  that,  everybody  usually 
claps.  Even  at  the  breakfast  table  I  like 
clapping,  but  my  family  has  given  that  up. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  up  again? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Yes,  I'm  up  again.  They 
allowed  me  only  10  minutes  this  afternoon. 
Let's  get  to  the  point  at  hand  here. 

This,  again,  is  one  of  those  amendments 
that  have  been  with  us  for  a  period  of  time 
throughout  the  summer,  the  fall,  through 
committee  and  now  before  this  House.  It  is 
one  of  those  amendments  which  is  not  with- 
out emotion  by  the  participants,  by  those 
people  who  are  putting  forth  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  without  emotion  for  the  participants 
out  there  that  are  wondering  what  we  are 
going  to  do— those  future  people  that  may  be 
in,  as  it  is  referred  to,  "the  adoption  triangle," 
those  that  have  been  through  it,  those  that 
may  be  within  the  grandfather  clause  and 
that  may  be  coming  forth. 

Let's  look  at  the  different  areas.  I'm  sure 
many  of  the  words  spoken  here  tonight  and 
previously  on  the  matter  may  not  change  our 
minds  on  the  subject;  but  let's  put  forth 
some  of  those.  I'm  sure  the  thoughts  and 
the  words  will  not  be  original;  they  have 
been  repeated  many  times  before,  they  have 
been  put  forth  by  different  people  studying 
the  subject,  both  as  scientific  as  it  can  be  on 
the  subject  and  both  in  the  anecdotal  form. 

I  guess  when  I  looked  at  some  of  the 
documents  on  the  subject  and  listened  to 
those  people  that  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee this  past  term  while  the  House  was 
not  sitting,  the  most  telling  thing  I  found  as 
an  indictment  against  the  process  was  a  book 
by  a  Dr.  Sorosky  that  is  probably  one  of  the 
leading   books    on   the    subject,    called   The 
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Adoption  Triangle.  He  starts  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  with  a  disclaimer  that 
says:  "To  safeguard  the  privacy  of  the 
adoptees,  their  birth  parents,  and  their  adop- 
tive parents  all  identifiable  personal  details 
and  names  have  been  changed." 

Here  is  a  book— one  of  the  leading  books, 
one  of  the  leading  authorities— saying  that 
we  should  have  this  openness  in  the  adoption 
situation;  yet  at  the  outset  of  his  book  he 
puts  that  in  there  and  hides  everything  back 
under  that  veil  of  secrecy  which  he  so  dtearly 
is  trying  to  pentrate  for  all  other  people,  but 
those  people  so  basically  involved  in  this 
situation  want  to  still  hide  behind  that 
secrecy.  I  should  think  if  they  wanted  this 
openness  they  would  be  in  the  forefront  to 
put  their  names  right  up— as  somebody  says, 
put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is.  Here, 
again,  we  have  those  very  people  getting 
back  into  those  hidden  veils  of  secrecy. 

Again,  from  the  same  book,  in  the  intro- 
duction: "Throughout  the  ages  adoption  has 
always  been  a  vortex  of  emotional  contro- 
versy. Hundreds  of  books  and  papers  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  and  yet  few 
statements  can  be  made  about  the  adoption 
process  with  any  authoritative,  scientific 
clarity."  It's  that  authoritative,  scientific 
clarity  which  I  leave  with  the  legislative 
members  of  this  House.  It  is  without  that 
that  they're  asking  us  to  put  forward  an 
experimental  process  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, an  experimental  process  that  lacks  any 
type  of  scientific  clarity  or  even  authoritative 
clarity.  It  is,  again,  with  this  anecdotal  pro- 
cedure that  one  wants  us  to  legislate  for. 

Again,  when  we  look  at  this  anecdotal 
procedure,  it  is  based  on  so  very  few  sub- 
jects and  anecdotes.  We  look  at  the  niunbers 
the  authors  have  used  in  their  scientific  study. 
They  get  down  to  the  use,  in  one  instance 
and  in  one  study,  38  birth  parents— as  the 
term  is  used  in  some  of  these  circles— as  com- 
pared to  the  natural  parents.  From  38  in- 
stances we  draw  a  conclusion  that  there 
should  be  openness  because  they  have  ap- 
proximately 38  people,  all  of  whom  are  not 
what  we  would  call  satisfied  customers  of 
the  situation  when  it  is  completed. 

There  again,  we  go  to  other  nations,  some 
of  which  have  just  recently  entered  into  this 
openness.  Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  step  on 
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behalf  of  this  Legislature  and  this  province  to 
watch  what  might  go  on  in  other  countries 
that  have  carried  on  the  procedure  to  some 
greater  length,  or  maybe  let  them  experi- 
ment- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  This  country  has  been 
watchinct  other  countries  for  a  long  time, 
hasn't  it?  We're  always  watching,  not  doing. 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  — and  not  be  in  the  fore- 
front in  this  matter,  which  is  so  lacking  in 
clarity,  both  scientifically  and  in  any  other 
form  of  clarity  to  really  be  on  a  sound  basis 
to  put  forward  these  amendments,  so  that  one 
can  be  solidly,  affirmatively  for  such  legisla- 
tive changes. 

Let's  look  at  tlie  natural  parent.  I  said 
these  thoughts  are  not  original.  They  come 
from  many  sources  and  they  have  not  got  to 
my  mind  and  my  lips.  What  happens  to  the 
natural  parents  at  the  time  when  thev  put 
up  a  child  for  adoption,  as  the  words  are 
often  used?  Do  you  use  the  adoption  process 
as  an  alternative,  if  you  open  it  up,  to  the 
thoughts  and  theories  that  are  put  forward 
that  abortion  might  increase  where  you  get 
an  openness,  and  this  may  come  back  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  individual  who  is  making  a 
decision  possibly  at  the  time  when  the  child 
is  put  up  for  adoption.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  unmarried;  it  may  be  for  economic  stand- 
ards; it  may  be  for  age  standards;  health. 
Maybe  for  some  other  reasons  the  pregnancy 
has  been  created,  such  as  rape  or  incest  or 
manv  other  situations.  This  child  is  then  put 
up  for  adoption. 

There,  again,  the  natural  parent  has  an 
emotional  decision  to  make  at  that  time. 
Also,  if  you  allow  for  this  openness  there  is 
the  theorv  that  that  emotional  decision  will 
come  back  to  sit  on  the  doorstep  of  that  indi- 
vidual some  18  years  later.  Why  do  they  give 
up  the  child?  For  many  reasons;  those  reasons 
I  have  set  out. 

There  is,  at  that  time,  in  th-^orv  and  in 
psychology,  a  reiection  of  that  rhild  as  it  is 
looked  upon  in  the  psychological  term.  Later 
on,  we  see  that  child  coming  back  into  the 
life.  There  may  be  again  a  second  reieotion 
even  with  the  safeguards  you've  in  the  svs- 
tem;  there  is  a  second  rejection  or  a  possi- 
bility of  a  second  re/ection  of  that  child. 

There  is  also  the  feeling  that  the  natural 
parent  can  start  upon  that  new  life  that  the 
parent  wants  as  a  result  of  removing,  from 
that  situation  they're  in  presently,  the  child 
into  the  adoption  situation.  That  new  life  can 
then  be  destroyed,  maybe  emotionally  fraught 
with  problems  at  a  later  date.  There  is  always 
put  forth,  too,  the  thought  that  it  may  be  a 
blackmail  situation   later   on  where   there  is 


openness.  Even  today  where  there  is  lack  of 
openness,  there  is  always  that  pK)ssibihty  that 
haunts  those  in  the  situation  that  somebody 
may  use  that  information  for  purposes  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  an  emotional  curiosity 
later  on  in  life. 

There  is  the  trauma  of  giving  up  that  child. 
That  comes  back  to  the  individual.  There  is 
the  problem  of  the  mother  and  the  father  in 
the  situation;  what  fathers  may  be  brought 
into  the  situation  because  their  names  appear 
on  the  birth  documents  in  some  situations. 
Will  it  be  that  maybe  the  father  tries  the 
power  play  and  says:  "Heavens  to  Betsy, 
don't  put  my  name  on  that  document.  I  don't 
want  it  to  come  to  rest  with  me  later  on." 
Then  you  get,  again,  situations  that  can  be 
used  for  extortion  or  other  purposes  at  that 
early  age.  Possibly,  maybe  the  putative  father 
in  certain  situations  would  not  then  put  for- 
ward money  to  assist  the  mother  and  child 
at  an  early  age  or  even  as  they  extend  along 
should  this  possible  openness  come  out  onto 
the  forefront  at  some  later  stage. 

Let's  look  at  the  adoptive  parents.  Again,  I 
put  forward  these  pieces  of  information  with 
as  much,  I  guess,  anecdotal  and  research  reli- 
ability, I  think,  as  some  of  the  other  persons 
put  forth  their  information.  I  have  spent  some 
considerable  hours  phoning,  writing  and  dis- 
cussing these  matters  with  people  in  those 
different  positions,  being  the  natural  parents, 
the  adoptive  parents  and,  in  some  situations, 
the  children  who  have  been  adopted  both  at 
yoimg  ages  and  earlier  ages  in  their  lives. 

Let's  look  at  the  adoptive  parents  who  put 
out  the  love  for  this  child  and,  in  some 
respects,  turn  the  professional  parent.  They 
sometimes,  I'm  sure,  put  forth  a  greater 
exertion  into  this  job  of  parenthood  than  may- 
be some  of  the  natural  parents  we  see  day  to 
day  in  our  society.  Here  again.  It's  the  gov- 
ernment's contractual  relationship  that  they 
have  entered  into  with  these  people;  and  I 
grant  it,  there  is  the  grandfather  clause  in 
here,  but  there  is  also  this  government's  con- 
tractual relationship  that  we  have  had  that 
these  items  will  be  kept  secret. 

What  about  the  selfishness,  and  that  there 
is  in  the  adoptive  parent,  that  says,  "I  do  not 
want  to  share  again  this  child  with  anvbody 
else.  I  have  crown  up  with  this  child.  I  have 
given  this  child."  or  as  tfie  case  may  be, 
children,  "everything  that  I  could  possibly 
give  as  a  parent.  Now,  even  though  that 
child  is  age  18  and  now  an  adult,  I  do  not 
want  to  share  that  child  with  somebody  else"? 
That  is  a  normal  and  natural  feeling. 

Some  can  have  the  security  and  with  their 
emotional  ability  can  withstand  that  more 
than  some  other  areas  and  some  other  indi- 
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viduals.  But  there  agalin  it  is  a  concern  that 
we  as  legislators  might  consider  in  putting 
forth  this  material.  Again,  they  have  that 
feeling  of  rejection  that  the  child  had  earlier 
in  Hfe  and  maybe  has  had  throughout  its 
malturing  years;  it  had  that  feeling  of  rejec- 
tion by  its  natural  parents.  Here  again,  the 
adoptive  parents  have  that  feehng  and  it 
may  be  such  an  emotional  feeling  to  them 
that  they  may  enter  into  the  hands  of  psychi- 
atric people  because  they  have  been  rejected 
or  have  faced  the  possibility  of  rejection. 

When  somebody  sits  back  and  says,  "Here, 
I've  given  18  years  of  love  and  affection"; 
there  will  be  some,  surely,  who  will  sit  there 
and  say,  "Also  not  only  love  and  aflFection, 
devotion  and  sacrifice,  but  I  have  given 
money;  money  that  that  natural  parent  should 
have  put  forward  but  yet  I  have  expended 
that  money."  That's  a  very  cruel  position  to 
be  possibly  looking  at  but  it  is  one  that  I'm 
sure  must  enter  some  of  the  minds  of  those 
individuals  who  might  say,  "Hey,  just  a  min- 
ute. Now  that  you  want  to  see  that  natural 
parent,  I  would  also  like  to  find  out  who  the 
natural  parent  is  too.  I  have  a  little  bill  here 
that  I  would  like  to  have  repaid  for  those  18 
years.  The  love  and  devotion  I  gave  is  not 
any  longer  sufficient;  I  now  want  to  get  the 
dollars  back." 

[8:15] 

Or  do  they  come  to  government  and  Say: 
"Just  a  minute  now.  You  are  opening  up  a 
certain  amount  of  openness"— and  it  is  not 
without  thought  that  this  may  go  through 
their  mind— "I  would  like  to  be  repaid,  be- 
cause you  have  asked  me  to  be  a  caretaker 
parent— a  babysitter  or  whatever  other  label 
you  want  to  put  on  that  adoptive  parent— for 
some  considerable  number  of  years.  There- 
fore, I  want  a  recompense  from  the  state." 

Or  do  we  enter  into  a  state-operated  situa- 
tion where  nobody  wants  to  become  the 
adoptive  parent  for  a  period  of  18  years, 
with  the  possibility  of  termination  for  any 
number  of  reasons  when  the  child  reaches 
the  age  of  majority. 

We  have  then  the  other  feature  of  the 
triangle  that  is  used,  the  child.  That  child 
who  is  now  18,  what  is  that  child's  reason  for 
his  desire?  Is  it  curiosity?  Is  it  emotion?  Is  it 
medical?  There  are  many  reasons  why  that 
dhild  wants  to  secure  that  information.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  why  it  should  be  open  and, 
therefore,  the  child  should  be  able  to  get 
that  information. 

At  present  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
openness  for  cause.  Maybe  we  should  have  a 
greater  amount  of  openness  but  for  a  greater 
amount   of  cause   being  shown— not  just   the 


filing  of  a  fee  and  some  consultation  with  the 
different  participants.  Maybe  they  should  be 
required  for  a  period'  of  time  to  go  to  a 
halfway  house  where  the  requirement  would 
be  factual,  hard  evidence  of  a  required 
emotional  style,  with  medical  evidence  to  put 
forward  that  one  desires  that  information  for 
the  well-being  and  health  of  that  adult  child 
at  that  time  before  that  information  is  given 
out. 

What  about  the  fantasies  I  know  that  are 
put  forward  that  the  children  think  about? 
"Boy,  would  I  be  happy  if  Howard  Hughes 
happened  to  be  my  father."  Or  the  fantasies 
as  they  reach  the  age  of  16,  17  or  18: 
"How  happy  I  would  be  if  I  could  leave 
that  father  and  mother  of  mine  who  have 
disciplined  me  at  the  time  when  I  am  spread- 
ing my  wings  the  most.  I  am  now  18.  I'U 
find  out  who  my  natural  parent  is.  'My 
natural  parent  will  do  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
for  me  than  you  are.'"  Think  of  those  emo- 
tional problems  that  come  into  a  situation 
when  that  type  of  thinking  gpes  on.  Surely 
that  type  of  thinking  goes  on  in  different 
children.  Even  in  natural  children  with 
natural  parents  it  goes  on;  they  wish  they 
could  have  other  parents.  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  situations  such  as  that. 

When  the  dhild  gets  to  that  stage,  when 
he  is  seeking  out  this  information,  and  we 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  child  to  go 
through  that  system,  there  is  again,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  that  second  rejection.  He 
puts  his  name  into  the  hat  and  says,  "Find 
my  natiu-al  parents."  Then  the  natural  parent 
says,  "Sorry.  I  don't  want  to  see  that  child 
again."  Vl^ich  is  going  to  be  worse,  the 
curiosity  or  finding  out  that  his  curiosity  is 
again  cut  off  at  a  stage  when  he  desires  it 
for  his  emotional  well-being  and  we  send  him 
back   down  the  tube  of  emotional   trauma? 

Again,  is  there  a  search?  I  can  see  the 
search  possibly  for  the  love  of  a  natural 
parent  which  some  say  is  there;  that  blood  is 
thidker  than  water.  Natxu-ally,  when  you  seek 
out  your  natural  parents,  you  may  find  that 
that  love  is  there;  but,  again,  it  might  not 
be  there. 

There  is  the  make-up  of  the  family  as 
we've  got  it.  I  can  understand  that  child, 
when  he's  reaching  age  18,  looking  for  some- 
thing more— something  more  than  just  this 
legal  shred  df  tie.  He's  looking  for  natural 
blood  relatives.  Maybe  within  his  own  family, 
the  relatives  other  than  the  adoptive  parents 
have  had  no  interest  in  that  child  by  always 
referring  to  it  as  "the  adopted  dhild."  So 
now  it  is  seeking  out  something  stronger,  or 
at  least  a  hope  of  something  stronger,  than 
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this  legal  relationship  that  has  been  created 
by  statute. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  child  seek- 
ing out  this  information. 

I  found  it  strange— tihis  may  get  back  to  the 
legislative  problem  that  we  have  tried  to  deal 
with  once  this  session,  and  that  is  the  age 
of  18.  It  is  the  age  of  majority  in  this 
province;  it  has  been  changed  slightly  for 
the  drinking  age,  but  what  I  found  in  all 
my  inquiries  is  that  age  18  was  not  a  very 
good  age  of  maturity  at  which  to  supply  an 
individual  with  this  type  of  information.  Sure- 
ly if  we  have  some  reservations  about  sup- 
plying and  allowing  certain  individuals  to 
do  certain  items— surely  the  drinking  of  aloo- 
hol— are  we  again  to  allow  this  same  child 
this  type  of  iiiformation,  again  by  this  style 
of  procedure  to  get  a  second  rejection  at  tf»t 
giowth  period  in  that  child's  life  when  it 
should  be  all-important?  I  mention  it  only 
in  passing,  but  each  person  I  asked,  no  mat- 
ter what  part  of  the  triangle  they  were  in 
—be  it  the  natiual  parent,  be  it  the  adopted 
chiltl,  be  it  the  adoptive  parents— none  of 
tiiem  came  back  witii  the  thought  Aat  18 
was  a  very  good  age. 

That  gets  back  to  a  ^eater  issue  than  this 
particular  one,  but  some  of  them  strangely 
enough— and  I  hear  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  talk  today  about 
her  changing  in  thoughts  on  the  abortion  as 
time  went— some  of  these  people  too  have 
had  changes  of  thought  over  their  period  of 
time,  to  a  point  of  inquiring,  to  the  extent 
that  none  would  give  out  any  information, 
some  would  give  out  some  information. 
Again,  I  emphasize  though,  that  all  of  it 
was  for  a  later  period  in  time  than  age  18. 
That  presents  us  with  far  greater  diflBculties 
than  what  are  presently  here,  but  that  is 
another  one. 

Let's  look  again,  as  we  must  in  today's 
economic  situation,  at  the  fact  that  there  is 
going  to  be,  with  the  amendments  put  for- 
ward, and  although  it  is  probably  not  as 
great  as  the  emotional  one,  there  is  an 
economic  consequence  to  the  government 
and  the  province  of  Ontario  in  setting  up 
this  procedure.  Albeit  we  have  not  got  the 
actual  figures,  but  there  is  going  to  be,  when 
you  start  an  investigative  process,  be  it 
even  just  a  registry,  there  will  be  some  cost. 

Again  it  is  diflBcult  to  measure  that  cost 
against  the  happiness  that  may  be  created;  it 
sometimes  may  be  difficult  to  measure  that 
cost  against  the  sadness  that  may  be  created 
by  the  situation  we  are  putting  forth  with 
these  amendments.  The  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety workers— and  I  assume  that's  who  most 
of  them  will  be  when  they  talk  about  coun- 


selling here,  counselling  services;  again  the 
amendment  doesn't  say  who  will  be  provid- 
ing those  counselling  services,  although  one 
might  consider  it  to  be  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  workers.  We  had,  throughout  the 
period  of  time- 
Mr.  McClellan:  It  says  the  Children's  Aid 
Society;  it  will  be  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Fine.  Then  if  we  narrow  it 
down  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  what  I 
found  through  every  brief,  whether  it  was 
on  this  ];>articu]ar  section  or  on  other  sec- 
tions, throughout  the  period  of  time— doc- 
tors, professionals,  non-professionals— every- 
body seemed  to  be  concerned  about  what 
might  go  on  a  report  when  that  report  was 
going  to  be  made  public  for  some  purpose. 
Again  there  would  be  guarded  reports  if 
that  procedure  was  to  be  followed. 

Here  again  we've  got  more  oi>enness;  the 
same  professional  people  will  be  providing 
some  of  the  information— be  it  medical,  be 
it  the  history,  or  otherwise— and  again  how 
much  will  be  on  that  report,  how  much 
counselling  will  be  done,  how  much  guarded 
counselling  will  be  done  in  respect  to  this 
situation— hedging,  not  sufficient,  insufficient, 
not  quite  professional  qualities  that  one 
might  want. 

Again,  which  counsellors  are  going  to  do 
this?  Are  all  social  workers  competent  in  this 
field?  Is  some  case  going  to  need  the  highly 
complicated  counselling  of  a  psychiatrist 
rather  than  just  a  social  worker?  Is  some- 
body's desire  to  find  this  information  out— 
who  goes  through  the  counselling  procedure, 
be  it  the  natural  parent  or  the  adopted 
child— are  they  going  to  need  and  who  is 
going  to  make  that  assessment,  are  they 
going  to  need  extremely  delicate  professional 
psychiatric  and  scientific  counselling  before 
this  goes  forward? 

I  hear  it  commented  upon  so  often  that 
there  are  so  few  here  in  our  adoptive 
process.  If  I  can  look  at  the  statistics  by 
many  of  the  organizations,  there  are  not  that 
many  adopted  people,  there  are  not  that 
many  people  who  are  going  through  the 
adoptive  process  that  have  arrived  at  age  18 
that  really  want  this  information.  Am  I,  as 
a  legislator  and  the  other  people  in  this 
building— for  those  few  people  that  have 
what  may  be  described  as  curiosity— are  we 
going  to  put  a  system  into  place  that  could 
cause  many  emotional  problems  on  many 
different  parties?  The  members  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House— Ross,  you  many 
times  are  the  first  to  get  up— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  honour- 
able member  please  refer  to  another  mem- 
ber by  his  riding. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:   What's  your  riding,  Ross? 

Mr.  MeClellan:  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Bellwoods,  that's  it.  I've 
heard  the  honourable  member  for  Bellwoods 
exclaim  and  criticize  this  government— where 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  workers  are  in- 
volved today,  even  when  we  have  one  case 
that  goes  wrong,  the  entire  system  is  criti- 
cized. Again  I  have  this  fear,  that  if  one 
case  goes  wrong  here  and  we  have  one  per- 
son with  deep  mental  anguish  and  problems 
resulting  from  this  procedure,  you  will  be 
probably  one  of  the  first  to  disclaim  the 
procedure  and  say  it  should  be  revamped 
and  probably  never  should  have  been  put 
together.  So  that's  where  I  worry  about  that. 
This  government  has  reservations  about 
changing  a  system  that  will  create  even  one 
problem.  Heaven  knows  we  have  enough 
problems  at  times  without  just  one  more— 
and  this  is  one  of  those  less-then-objective 
measurements. 

When  I  read  through  all  the  material  on 
this,  there  were  quantitative  words  that  were 
used  so  frequently  in  all  the  material.  Such 
words  as  "many,"  "the  majority,"  "few," 
"among  some,"  "most"— never  a  scientific 
amount  and  never  anything  more  than  those 
rough  qualitative  words  to  describe  a  system, 
or  to  describe  the  benefits  of  other  systems 
that  are  in  place,  the  benefits  of  having 
openness. 

Similarly,  if  you've  got  many  that  show 
a  pleasure  with  the  system,  a  happiness  out 
of  the  change,  an  emotional  happiness  or 
an  enlargement  out  of  the  system  being 
open,  then  when  you  say  "many"  there  has 
to  be  the  corollary  that  some  are  not  satis- 
fied, some  are  totally  dissatisfied  and  there 
are  problems  with  the  other  part  of  those 
statistics. 

You  can't  even  say  when  they  are  putting 
this  material  forward  that  99  per  cent  of 
the  operations  were  satisfied.  They  could 
always  only  break  it  down  with  their  material; 
and  with  the  Parent  Finder's  material  that 
has  been  supplied  to  us— in  their  brief  to 
the  committee— it  was  always  hedged  with 
"many,"  "majority,"  and  it  was  never  as  sohd 
as  I  would  like  it  to  be  to  support  such  an 
amendment. 

There  is  also  out  there  the  belief  in  the 
public— that  we  have  not  yet  got  to  that  public 
that  these  changes  are  coming  along  or  that 
there  is  a  possibility.  We  have  a  concept 
of  adbption-that  is,  the  public  knowledge 
of  it— that  it  is  private  and  secret.  We  have 


yet  to  tap  or  survey  or  receive  information 
from  that  great  mass  of  people.  Even  the 
statistics  put  forward  by  the  Community 
and  Social  Services  Ministry  are  not  very 
telling  as  to  the  amount  of  people  interested 
in  this  that  it  should  be  changed,  that  there 
is  an  overwhelming,  compelling  reason  for 
the  change.  Maybe  not  in  all  our  legislation 
do  we  need  that  reasoning,  but  in  this  situa- 
tion there  is  not  an  overwhelming  compelling 
reason  to  change  any  of  the  law  as  it  happens 
to  presently  be. 

I  also  find  it  interesting  that  there  was  in 
some  of  the  groups  putting  in  briefs,  sugges- 
tions of  conflicts  of  interest  by  ministers— 
because  they  adtninister  certain  pieces  of 
legislation  in  this  field  that  they  have  a 
conflict  of  interest.  I  found  that  totally  un- 
acceptable, that  they  would  say  somebody 
who  administers  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion has  a  conflict  of  interest  to  even  vote 
or  speak  or  discuss  the  situation.  I  should 
think  that  they  would  have  the  most  interest. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have  to 
eventually  administer  this  or  any  other  act. 

One  cannot  get  a  very  good  scientific 
background  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  We 
can  dwell  on  the  point,  as  many  have,  that 
you  are  going  to  vote  your  conscience— that 
the  Edmund  Burke  letters  are  a  disguised 
method  of  saying,  well  this  time  I'm  going  to 
vote  my  conscience  no  matter  what  my 
constituents  say. 
[8:30] 

On  this  one,  one  can  vote  his  conscience 
and  probably  that  of  his  constituents',  other 
than  those  Who  are  interested  for  some  par- 
ticular reason,  and  maybe  for  their  own  feel- 
ing because  they  have  had  great  relief  out 
of  this;  therefore,  other  people  should  have 
great  rehef  as  a  result  of  finding  out  who 
their  natural  parents  are. 

I  can  see  where,  when  we  have  a  situation 
such  as  this,  the  next  stage  after  making 
it  open  is  to  go  into  the  licensing  of  parent- 
finder  groups,  and  the  children-finder  groups, 
and  then  into  the  setting  up  of  standards  for 
parent-finder  groups  and  counsellors.  Then 
we  have  a  trade,  a  business— professional 
parent  finders  and  professional  child  finders. 

There  probably  are  people  who  use  any 
means  to  find  out  who  their  natural  parents 
are  and  where  their  children  are.  I  can  see 
that  in  our  society.  I'm  not  saying  I  condone 
it,  but  I'm  sure  there  are  many  procedures 
used  that  are  less  than  legal  or  less  than 
moral.  Yet  that  conquest  has  to  go  on. 

If  we  get  this  first  step  here,  although  it 
is  put  forward  as  experimental— lets  open 
it  up  a  little  and  see  how  it  works— I  can  see 
that  long  range  we'll  have  professional  groups 
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who  will  go  out  and  do  this  procedure  as  a 
profitable  operation  charging  enormous  sums. 
I  suspect  then  well  be  getting  into  the 
licensing  and  qualifying  position  of  saying 
whether  those  people  should  or  should  not 
operate.  We  might  even  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  set  up  funding  for  those 
people  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  servic- 
ing, such  as  the  travel  industry  and  others. 

I  make  some  hght  of  that,  but  that's  the 
way  I  can  see  this  thing  going.  So  with  all  of 
those  suggestions,  I  don't  think  I  can  sup- 
port the  amendment  from  the  member  for 
Bellwoods.  His  putting  it  forth  is  laudable.  It 
shows  his  concern  on  the  subject  and  the 
concern  of  the  people  who  have  contacted 
him.  But  there  is  a  greater  concern  for  those 
people  who  have  not  put  forward  their  posi- 
tion, for  whom  we  have  to  speak,  as  opposed 
to  what  we  can  put  forward  with  the  scien- 
tific information.  Sure,  if  the  information  had 
been  greater,  the  numbers  had  been  greater, 
we  would  have  some  greater  concern  for 
putting  this  forward. 

It  is  not  fair  to  label  members  of  cabinet 
who  may  not  want  to  speak  on  this  subject 
tonight,  saying  that  it  is  because  some  of 
them  may  be  adoptive  parents;  or  some  of 
them  have  a  position  of  administrating  some 
of  the  social  legislation  in  this  field  and  that 
they  would  thus  put  themselves  into  a  differ- 
ent position  and  not  vote  on  it  as  they  think 
is  best  for  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  for  those  people  who  have  gone 
through  this  system  or  who  may  go  through 
this  system,  and  who  may  become  either  the 
natural  parents  who  put  their  children  up 
for  adoption,  or  the  adoptive  parents— it  is 
not  fair  to  say,  therefore,  they  would  not 
vote  true  to  their  conscience  and  what  they 
think  is  for  the  betterment  of  this  province. 

Those  are  my  remarks  on  this  amendment. 

I  would  not  support  such  an  amendment  in 
this  form. 

Mr.  Blundy:  This  is  a  subject  with  which 
I  have  wrestled  for  some  time.  You.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  many  other  members  present, 
will  recall  tliat  in  the  earlv  part  of  this  year, 
back  in  the  spring,  I  had  been  approached 
by  many  people  on  this  subject  and  I  asked 
the  minister,  in  the  House,  what  he  was  going 
to  do  about  this,  if  he  had  anything  planned. 
I  know  that  many  people  were  exasperated 
with  the  government  and  with  the  minister 
for  showing  no  leadership  in  this  matter. 
Even  when  I  asked  what  was  planned  in  the 
way  of  disclosure  to  adoptees,  the  minister 
had  a  very  brief  answer  which  conveyed 
nothing  in  terms  of  understanding  of  the 
situation,  either  to  me  or  to  many  of  the 
other  people  who  were  concerned. 


I  have  talked  to  many  of  the  people  who 
are  concerned  and  I  have  read  very  carefully 
as  much  as  I  could  on  this  subject  and  I  am 
now  going  to  be  speaking  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  with  very  mixed  feelings 
and  I  am  doing  it  because  I  feel  there  are 
too  many  unknowns  in  the  situation  for  me 
to  come  out  categorically  in  favour  of  such 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  in  families  that 
I  know  where  there  has  been  an  adopted 
child  taken  into  that  family  there  is  just  as 
much  love  and  aflFection  and  understanding 
as  there  is  in  the  home  where  there  are  only 
natural-bom  children.  I  believe  that  adoptive 
parents  sometimes  feel  they  have  to  do  just 
a  httle  better.  If  they  are  not  number  one, 
they  have  to  fight  to  be  number  one  and  they 
do  a  little  better. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  family,  I  don't  have 
any  adopted  children  myself,  but  one  of  my 
family  has  and  the  oldest  boy  who  has  been 
adopted  has  never  to  my  knowledge  raised 
the  question  of  his  natural  parent.  He,  of 
cour.se,  knows  he  is  adopted. 

I  can  understand  how  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  adopted  have  a  natural  yearn- 
ing to  know  .something  about  their  roots.  I 
can  imderstand  that.  Really,  when  we  look  at 
what  is  hiappening  in  practice  in  the  province 
now,  many  of  the  adoption  agencies  are  pro- 
viding a  good  deal  of  information  to  the 
adoptive  parents  when  an  adoption  is  being 
made. 

I  checked  this  out  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  out  that  they  are  providing  a  great  deal 
more  information  now  than  they  ever  had 
before,  but  the  abtual  persons  and  the  actual 
nnmes  are  not  disclosed.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  adontee  I  can  understand  that  desire, 
but  I  don't  know  that  he  would  always  be 
happy  with  what  he  found  out  if  the  amend- 
ment were  passed. 

As  far  as  the  natiu-al  parent  is  concerned, 
no  natural  parent,  particularly  a  mother,  is 
going  to  give  up  her  child  unless  she  has  very 
good  reasons  for  doing  so.  Having  had  that 
wrenching  experience  of  having  to  give  up 
her  child  to  adoption,  I  think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  place  her  in  a  situation  where  18 
or  20  years  later  she  would  have  to  relive 
that  very  wrenching  experience,  and  which 
might  very  well  make  problems  in  what 
otherwise  is  a  perfect  family  unit. 

As  for  the  adoptive  parents.  I  believe 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  problem  there  as 
well  with  this  amendment.  The  adoptive 
parents  can,  as  I  have  said  before,  be  excel- 
lent parents  and  show  great  love  and  care  for 
their  adopted  child.  But  we  see  many  re- 
bellious teenagers  today  and  I  can  see  where 
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a  rebellious  boy  of  15  or  so  says:  "Wait  until 
I  am  18.  I  will  find  out  where  I  came  from," 
creating  a  great  deal  of  problems  in  a  home, 
creating  a  great  deal  of  anguish  with  his 
loving,  adoptive  parent  and  not  knowing 
really  what  he  was  getting  into. 

This  isn't  a  question  where  you  can  put 
down  figures  in  one  column  and  figures  in 
another  column  and  add  them  up  and  say 
^this  is  obviously  the  right  way  to  go;  it  is  a 
situation  where  you  have  to  use  feelings  and 
understanding  and  consider  all  parts  of  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  all  parties  in 
the  situation. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  all  tlie  informa- 
tion that  has  been  senit  to  me  by  the  Parent 
Finders  Incorporated.  They  are  a  group  who 
are,  I  am  sure,  very  anxious  for  the  passage 
of  this  amendment.  But  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
talked  to  other  people  and  I  have  talked  to 
children's  aid  society  workers  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  my  conscience 
I  feel  it  would  be  better  if  we  do  not  change 
the  situation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  more  information  is  given  now  than  it 
was  even  10  or  20  years  ago,  I  believe  there 
is  not  quite  the  need  for  the  change  that 
some  people  would  indicate. 

With  those  few  words,  I  would  like  to  urge 
everyone  to  look  very  carefully  at  the  fallout 
from  this  action  that  might  take  place  and  I 
personally  will  vote  against  the  amendment 
that's  before  us. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  hearing  all  the  submissions 
to  the  aommittee  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  particularly  being  on  that  com- 
mittee and  seeing  all  the  various  draft  forms 
that  this  amendment  went  through,  it  causes 
me  very  strongly  to  think  that  I  can't  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  want  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  in  the  form  in  whidh  we  now 
have  it. 

It's  moved  quite  distinctly  from  an  amend- 
ment which  gave  almost  total  rights  to  tbe 
adult  adoptee  to  discover  his  or  her  roots, 
through  to  what  we  have  before  us  tonight, 
w*hich  represents  in  fact  a  very  small  step 
forward  over  the  position  which  we  have  in 
Ontario  at  the  moment.  It's  hard  for  me  to 
understand,  as  I  said,  why  anyone,  faced 
with  all  of  the  safeguards  we  have  in  this 
amendment,  would  be  in  opposition  to  it. 

What  we  have  done  here  in  the  amend- 
ment is  caused  for  at  least  the  next  18  years 
four  persons  to  have  to  give  their  consent 
before  any  information  is  passed  on  to  the 
adult  adoptee  inquiring.  Both  of  the  natural 
parents  if  they  can  be  found,  and  the  search 
must  be  made,  and  both  of  the  adopting  per- 
sons, where  any  and  all  of  those  four  are 


alive,  must  give  their  consent.  If  there's  any 
one  of  those  four  at  any  time  Who  says,  "No, 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  information  being 
given  out  to  the  adult  who  is  searching  for 
it,"  then  that  is  the  end  of  any  possibiHty 
of  that  information  being  transferred  to  that 
adult  adoptee. 

I  don't  see  how  much  more  of  a  safeguard 
we  can  build  into  the  very  strong  and  heart- 
felt feelings  for  adoptees  who  wish  to  find 
out,  not  in  a  state  of  idle  curiosity  but  on 
the  part  of  the  adult  adoptee  following  the 
very  strong  drive  and  urge  to  discover  where 
his  or  her  roots  are,  what  their  past  has 
been,  to  safeguard  it  so  that  this  is  not  done 
frivolously  or  without  a  great  degree  df 
thought  having  gone  in  it.  It's  going  to  be 
18  years  plus,  because  the  amendment  of 
course  requires  that  after  tMs  act  is  passed 
it  applies,  in  case  of  approvals  of  the  natural 
parents,  only  for  adoptions  which  would 
occur  after  this  act  is  passed. 
[8:45] 

So  it's  at  least  the  next  18  years  before 
four  persons  are  to  be  consulted,  all  of  whom 
must  give  their  consent.  I  understand  from 
Parent  Finders  Incorporated  that  the  average 
age  of  persons  contacting  them  to  determine 
their  natural  parents  is  32.  We  are  really 
looking  at  on  average  the  next  32  years,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  before  persons 
will  not  be  required  to  give  their  consent. 

The  thing  which  strikes  me  most  about 
this  amendment  is  that  it  brings  into  On- 
tario some  consistency  to  the  method  of 
operation  of  the  children's  aid  societies  w'hich 
are  being  contacted  by  adult  adoptees  in 
order  to  discover  w'ho  tbeir  parents  were.  At 
the  present  time,  depending  upon  which  chil- 
dren's aid  society  you  approach  in  Ontario, 
you  get  a  response  varying  all  the  way  from 
a  very  abrupt  no,  a  real  brush-off  in  the 
sense  Of  their  saying,  "We  don't  think  this 
is  a  good  idea  for  you  to  do  this,"  and  "It's 
a  policy  of  our  particular  local  children's 
aid  not  to  hand  out  any  information  or  en- 
courage you  at  all,"  to  those  who  are  very 
sensitive  and  as  helpful  as  they  possibly 
can  be  in  the  situation. 

I  see  it  as  a  great  advantage  in  clearly 
laying  out,  as  this  amendment  does,  what  is 
the  role  of  all  those  employees  of  children's 
aid  societies  in  Ontario.  This  is  very  carefully 
laid  out  in  this  amendment  as  well.  They  are 
to  perform  a  very  key  counselling  role.  When 
they  receive  an  inquiry  from  an  adult  adop- 
tee, they  are  to  carefully  counsel  that  adult 
adoptee  as  to  the  problems,  emotional  or 
psychological,  that  are  likely  to  arise  as  a 
result  of  their  inquiry. 
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It  is  the  children's  aid  society  whidi  then 
does  the  search  to  determine  the  whereabouts 
of  the  natural  parents.  It  is  the  children's  aid 
society  worker  who  is  charged  with  the  work 
involved  in  the  case  who  will  be  in  contact 
with  both  the  natural  parents  and  the  adopt- 
ing parents  and  who  will  be  Aere  to  provide 
counselling  to  the  latter  as  to  any  inherent 
dangers  or  what  might  occur,  based  on  past 
practice,  when  the  natural  parent  or  parents 
and  adult  adoptee  are  reunited. 

By  this  amendment,  careful  step-by-step 
assiu'ance  is  given  that  there  will  be  counsel- 
Ung  at  every  stage.  As  this  is  written,  for 
the  next  18  to  32  years  plus,  if  any  one  of 
those  four  parents,  as  a  result  of  being  con- 
tacted by  the  children's  aid  and  informed, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  adopting  parents 
they  will  be  in  ready  and  constant  com- 
munication on  the  topic  with  the  adult 
adoptee,  should  say  no,  then  that  is  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

This  amendment  is  such  a  small  step 
forward.  It  certainly  would  rationalize  the 
inconsistencies  which  now  exist  among  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  across  the  province.  I 
could  go  on  at  some  length,  as  I  did,  in 
committee,  about  my  own  personal  views  in 
the  matter  and  the  psychological  drives 
which  cause  adult  adoptees  to  wish  to  dis- 
cover their  roots.  It  certainly  is  a  heartfelt 
thing  and  not  just  a  case  of  idle  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  adult  adoptee. 

We  all  remember  the  very  absorbing  tele- 
vision series.  Roots,  and  some  of  us  have 
read  the  book.  It  illustrates— it  has  not  given 
rise  to  applications  by  adult  adoptees  to 
determine  who  their  natural  parents  were, 
that  desire  has  always  been  there— but  the 
movie  and  the  book  illustrate  how  important 
it  is  for  most  persons  to  discover  what  their 
heritage  has  been.  I  know  several  adult 
adoptees  whose  almost  sole  purpose  in  de- 
termining who  their  natural  parents  are  is 
to  discover  what  sort  of  medical  problems 
their  natural  parents  have  had  because  of 
the  questions  that  are  asked  them  when  they 
go  for  medical  treatment  in  terms  of  their 
family  medical  background  problems,  which 
some  doctors  feel  is  important  as  some  sort 
of  a  guide  in  determining  what  sort  of 
treatment  or  what  sort  of  problem  may  well 
arise  with  that  person  medically. 

It's  for  that  as  well— a  very  practical  rea- 
son—that the  adult  adoptees  would  like  to 
determine  who  their  parents  were,  the  raison 
d'etre  being  not  idle  curiosity  at  all,  but  the 
very  practical  point  of  what  is  their  medical 
background    history    on    their   parent's    side. 

I  will  say  that  I  find  it  very  hard,  since 
I  have  been  a  foster  parent  myself  of  three 


teenage  daughters,  and  experienced  eadi  of 
these  daughters  coming  into  our  home  at  age 
15  and  staying  with  us  until  they  reached 
the  normal  age  of  leaving,  and  becoming 
quite  attached  to  each  of  them;  at  the  same 
time,  realizing,  as  any  adult  and  parent 
should  realize,  that  you  can't  play  the  parent 
role  forever  with  your  own  children  or  foster 
children  or  adopted  children.  You  cannot 
be  parents  forever. 

You  must  recognize  that  at  some  time— 
and  it  occurs  at  various  ages,  but  usually 
around  age  18;  it  could  be  17;  it  could  be 
19;  it  could  be  20— that  person  asstunes  in 
every  respect,  emotionally,  their  adult  re- 
sponsibilities and  wishes  to  fly  the  family 
coop  and  set  up  a  more  independent  exis- 
tence for  themselves.  It's  a  bit  of  a  bard 
thing  for  every  ixarent  to  accept;  but  this 
happens.  It's  a  part  of  the  growing  up  that 
parents  go  through,  the  recognition  that  in 
the  later  teens  the  children,  whether  they're 
natural,  adopted  or  foster,  in  fact,  are  going 
to  no  longer  be  as  dependent  upon  us  «s 
they  were  and,  in  fact,  are  going  to  take 
up  an  independent  existence. 

I,  therefore,  find  it  rather  diflBcult,  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  to  appreciate 
the  arguments  made  about  what  damage  and 
emotional  problems  this  is  going  to  give 
rise  to  for  the  adoptive  parent. 

If  such  a  problem— a  fear  of  being  sup- 
planted, if  you  like,  in  the  emotions  of  an 
adopted  child  who  is  now  an  adult,  by  their 
discovery  of  and  contact  with  the  natm^al 
parent— if  that  is  a  fear  of  an  adoptive 
parent,  that  adoptive  parent  does,  indeed, 
need  the  counselling  of  the  children's  aid 
society,  which  they  will  be  certain  of  getting 
if  this  amendment  should  iwiss  and  their 
adopted  son  or  daughter  applies  to  deter- 
mine who  the  natural  parents  were. 

It's  an  overly  parental  and  protective 
attitude,  if  after  one's  adopted  son  or  daugh- 
ter reaches  age  18-^and  the  average  age,  as 
I  said  before  in  the  debate,  is  32  when  these 
adult  adoptees  start  the  search  in  earnest 
for  their  natural  i)arents— some  sort  of  pa- 
rental feeling  is  so  strong  that  they  would 
feel  somehow  threatened- 
Mr.  Gregory:  It's  called  love. 
Mr.  Bounsall:  There  shouldn't  be  any  de- 
crease or  increase  of  love.  We're  not  talk- 
ing about  love  here.  One  doesn't  stop  loving 
one's  adopted  son  or  daughter,  one's  own 
son  or  daughter,  or  one's  foster  son  or 
daughter  just  because  they  have  a  natural 
urge  to  find  out  something  more  about 
themselves.  That  adopted  child  or  foster 
child   does    not    love    the   adoptive    or   their 
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foster  parent  any  less  because  they  are  find- 
ing out  something  about  their  background. 
Any  person  who  fears  that,  any  adult 
who  fears  that  who  is  an  adoptive  or  a 
foster  parent  or  a  natural  parent,  is  ex- 
hibiting an  unreal  fear  land  a  real  sense  of 
insecurity.  That's  something  which,  in  fact, 
they  should  be  taking  treatment  for  if  at 
that  advanced  age,  when  their  adopted  son 
or  daughter  is  18  plus  and,  on  average, 
aged  32,  they're  having  problems  with  deal- 
ing with  that  interest  on  their  behalf.  What 
are  they  losing?  They're  not  losing  a  thing. 
In  fact  I  would  think  that  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  those  adoptions  that  have  already 
taken  place,  if  there  has  been  a  natural  open 
relationship  between  the  adopted  child  and 
the  adopting  parents,  that  there  would  be 
virtually  no  adopting  parents  giving  the 
answer  "no"  to  the  children's  aid  society 
when  they  are  asked  if  they  have  any  reason 
to  object  to  their  adopted  son  or  daughter 
determining,  if  the  natural  parents  ^e  will- 
ing, the  identity  of  those  natural  parents. 

ll  could  go  on  and  repeat  myself  in  various 
ways  giving  examples,  which  is  not  my  inten- 
tion here  toriight.  I  would  just  wrap  it  up  by 
saying  that  with  all  the  counselling  that  is 
provided  in  this  amendment,  with  all  the 
safeguards  that  are  built  in  here — and  it's 
not  simply  open  ended  rights  for  an  adopted 
child  to  find  out  who  its  natural  parents  were, 
but  one  in  which  consent  must  be  given 
throughout,  I  think  this  is  a  very  carefully 
circumscribed  amendment. 

I'm  disappointed  that  the  government  and 
the  ministry  could  not  accept  this  amendment 
and  make  it  part  of  this  rather  positive  revi- 
sion to  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  If  this  is  de- 
feated tonight,  what  we're  left  with  is  the 
same  unsatisfactory  situation  prevailing  at  the 
moment  in  Ontario  where  one  children's  aid 
society  is  as  co-operative  as  it  can  be  and  the 
other  one  is  as  unco-operative  as  it  can  be 
and  there  is  no  laid-down  set  of  rules  about 
their  having  to  go  out  and  search  out  and  get 
permission  from  as  many  as  four  sets  of  adult 
persons  before  information  can  be  handed 
out. 

We  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  a 
clearcut  method  of  operating  and  we  have 
different  responses  from  different  children's 
aid  societies  and  different  responses  from 
different  workers  within  those  children's  aid 
societies.  On  balance,  they  aren't  very  co- 
operative in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  this 
would  be  an  amendment,  if  passed,  which 
would  clearly  indicate  that  they  must  be  co- 
operative but  they  must  provide  as  much 
counselling  as  they  possibly  can  to  keep  any 


emotional  probems  that  would  arise  down  to 
a  minimum. 

I  think  it's  a  very  fine  amendment.  It  doesn't 
go  as  far  in  extending  rights  to  adopted 
children  to  determine  their  rodts  as  I  would 
have  it,  but  I  can  see  that  it's  a  reasonable 
one  and  a  very  small  first  step.  I  think  the 
members  of  this  Legislature  should  take  this 
very  tentative  sitep  in  allowing  adopted 
children,  via  this  very  circumscribed  method, 
a  route  clearly  recognized  of  being  able  to 
contact  their  natural  parents,  should  that  be 
their  concern. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  be 
very  brief  but  I  do  have  a  few  comments  to 
make.  In  a  brief  that  was  presented  to  the 
standing  committee  on  social  development,  it 
was  indicated  that  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  did  have  a  conflict  of 
interest  in  that  she  headed  the  policy  field  in 
which  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  was  responsible  for  the  legislation 
involved  in  tliis  particular  area.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  should  inform  you 
that  I  do  have  another  conflict  of  interest,  if 
it  appears  that  way  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House,  for  I  have  'two  adopted  chil- 
dren. One  of  them  is  sitting  in  the  Legisla- 
ture this  evening. 
[9:00] 

I  have  great  concerns  about  how  we  are  so 
willing  to  interfere  with  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  families  across  this  province  without  really 
being  sure  of  what  it  is  that  we're  doing.  I 
refer  to  the  thousands  of  families  who  have 
lived  in  security  in  the  sense  that  natural 
parents  were  assiued,  at  the  time  that  they 
gave  up  their  child  for  adoption,  that  that 
confidence  would  be  maintained;  and  assur- 
ances were  given  to  adoptive  parents  tliat  that 
confidentiality  would  be  maintained. 

I  know  very  few  adoptive  parents  who  have 
not  been  very  open  with  their  children  in 
informing  them  right  from  the  beginning 
that  indeed  they  were  adopted. 

Maybe  we  were  very  fortunate,  because 
we  lived  on  a  street  where  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  children  were  adopted.  There 
were  never  any  problems,  nor  was  there  any 
discussiion  about  children  being  different  be- 
cause they  had  been  adopted. 

I  worry  about  ithe  kinds  of  counselling  that 
is  being  suggested  that  would  be  given  to 
those  adult  adoptees  who  come  forward.  I 
wonder  on  what  basis  the  counselling  would 
be  given.  What  land  of  information  would 
those  counsellors  have?  Would  they  have  all 
of  the  information?  Would  they  have  the 
background  of  the  natural  parent  and  why 
that  natural  parent  decided  to  put  the  child 
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up  for  adoption?  I  like  to  believe  that  no 
child  is  put  up  for  adoption  without  a  great 
deal  of  heartache — ^perhaps  not  just  on  the 
part  of  the  natural  parent,  but  perhaps  on 
the  family  of  that  natiu^  parent  who  is 
forced,  through  circumstances  to  put  that 
child  up  for  adoption. 

Long  before  I  became  involved  in  a  poU- 
tical  sense,  I  was  very  involved  in  my  own 
community  in  many  of  the  social  services 
agencies.  In  all  that  time,  I  have  never  been 
approached  by  an  adopted  child  or  an 
adopted  adult  suggesting  that  it  was  very 
necessary  for  them  to  miike  contact  with  their 
natural  parents.  But  during  those  many  years 
I  have  been  approached  by  famihes  with  a 
daughter  who  was  pregnant,  looking  for  some 
direction  on  just  how  they  could  cope  with 
the  problem.  Many  times  I  have  advised, 
along  witli  backup  support  from  professional 
people,  tliat  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child, 
because  the  mother  was  so  young,  that  child 
should  be  placed  for  adoption. 

I  know  tile  trauma  that  those  young  teen- 
agers have  gone  througli.  It  isn't  something 
they  forget  very  quickly.  Sometimes  it  takes 
years  before  they  can  re-establish  tliemselves 
and  develop  new  relationships,  and  perhaps 
marry  and  have  a  fanmih'.  Since  becoming  the 
provincial  secretary,  I  know  of  the  hurt  of 
some  of  those  young  people  who  have  found 
out  their  identity,  who  indeed  have  found 
out  through  those  agencies  tliat  are  prepared 
to  gixe  out  that  confidential  infonuation.  I 
know  the  trauma  that  some  of  them  have 
gone  through.  I  hear  from  their  parents.  I 
hear  from  some  of  the  psychiatric  ser\'ices 
where  these  children  have  had  to  attend. 

Mr.  Martel:  Table  the  documentation. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:   I  can — quite  easily. 

Mr.  Warner:  Do  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Don't  be  silly,  don't  be  so 
ignorant. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  change  too  quickly  because  we  are 
pressured  into  it  by  minority  groups — minor- 
ity groups  often  with  vested  interests — and 
we  don't  look  to  all  of  those  thousands  of 
people  who  are  very  happy,  very  pleased 
with  the  arranojements  that  were  made,  the 
contract  that  they  entered  into,  and  I  feel 
very  certain  that  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be 
learned  before  we  can  proceed  to  be  so  quick 
to  suggest  tliat  it's  in  the  best  interests  of 
everyone  concerned  to  provide  this  kind  of 
disclosure. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  sit  in  this  Legislature  and  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  member  for  Scarborough  East 
and  not  to  be  touched  by  them,  mainly  be- 


cause one  knows  that  she  is  speaking  from 
first-hand  information,  and  as  I  go  on  maybe 
I  should,  as  tlie  expression  goes,  hoist  my 
flag.  I'm  going  to  support  the  amendment 
and  I'll  try  to  give  my  reasons  for  it,  but  I 
do  want  to  say  to  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  that  I  listened  very  carefully  to 
what  she  said. 

Perhaps  the  whole  basis  upon  which  I'm 
supporting  the  amendment  is  because  I  be- 
lieve tliat  it's  a  way  of  balancing  some  rights 
in  this  issue  and  I  feel,  and  I  believe  very 
strongly,  that  as  she  just  explained  them,  the 
rights  of  adoptive  parents,  the  rights  of  the 
birth  parents,  the  rights  of  the  adopted  child 
— and  in  tliis  legislation  we're  talking  about 
an  adopted  adult,  not  a  chid — are  all  deserv- 
ing of  some  respect.  I  must  say  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East  that  I  took  her 
words  with  much  deeper  meaning  than  I  did 
those  of  her  colleague  from  Simcoe.  I  felt 
that  he  was  grasping  at  straws  somewhat  and 
asking  for  a  degree  of  certitude  that  is  prob- 
ably not  possible  in  dealing  with  human 
relationships. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  in  this  House  are 
mature  enough  and  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  one  another  to  know  that  when- 
ever there's  any  kind  of  a  human  relation- 
ship, whenever  we  examine  the  various  social 
contracts,  we  can  never  have  that  kind  of 
absolute  certitude  and  that  if  that  were  re- 
(luired  I  doubt  if  we  would  ever  pass  any 
legislation  in  tlits  House,  because  what  we're 
faced  with  is  drawing  together  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  available  to  us.  Hopefully, 
we  consult  with  the  people  who  are  goinq  to 
be  affected  by  it,  and  then  we  make  the  best 
possible  decision  we  can. 

I  would  like  to  hope  that  this  is  one  of 
those  kinds  of  issues  on  which  we  will  make 
the  best  possible  decision  we  can,  given  the 
'"nformation  that  we  have  available  to  us.  I 
would  make  the  point  that  as  I  understand 
it,  and  mv  imderstanding  is  based  entirely  on 
second-hand  information,  I  have  talked  to 
adult  adoptees,  I  have  talked  to  adoptive 
parents  and  I've  talked  to  some  birth  parents 
who  have  given  up  their  children,  and  so  I 
must  go  by  the  information  that  they've  given 
me  because  I  haven't  had  the  direct  experi- 
ence that  the  member  for  Scarborough  East 
has  had. 

I  think  it's  wise  for  those  in  the  Legisla- 
ture who  are  not  privileged — and  I  use  that 
word  privileged — to  sit  in  on  the  committee 
and  to  have  struggled  through  the  evolution 
of  the  position  we're  at  now,  to  try  to 
understand  and  try  to  know  something  about 
it.  As  most  of  the  members  are  aware,  at  the 
present  time,  with  minor  exceptions,  we  have 
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a  position  in  this  province  at  the  moment  of 
ho  disclosure.  When  we  first  started  out, 
when  the  first  amendment  was  brought  into 
the  committee,  it  was  to  ithe  absolute  other 
extreme  of  the  spectrum,  it  went  to  total 
disclosure  with  no  limitations  whatsoever.  We 
struggled  with  ithat  one,  because  obviously 
we  were  dealing  with  very  extreme  positions. 

Among  others,  I  was  one  of  the  ones  who 
brought  in  some  of  the  changes  which  are 
now  incorporated  into  this  amendment  and 
those  changes,  I  believe,  do  take  into  con- 
sideration the  rights  and  the  positions  of  all 
the  people  concerned  with  this.  Because  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  stay  where  we  are 
now,  where  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  no 
disclosure  except  for  very  unusual  circum- 
stances, then  what  we're  saying  is  that  adult 
adoptees  have  no  rights. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  gone  to  the 
position  of  full  disclosure  with  no  limitations, 
then  in  fact  what  we  would  have  said  was 
that  birth  parents  and  adopting  parents  have 
no  rights.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  position 
weVe  taken  right  now  recognizes  the  rights 
of  all.  I  would  echo  comments  that  have  been 
made  earlier  that  in  many  ways  it  is  a  small 
step  forward  and  in  many  ways  it  might  even 
be  a  greater  protection  than  what  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  Because  I  would  just 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  members  in  the 
House  that  section  80(1)  at  the  present  time 
reads  that  the  records  shall  be  sealed  up,  but 
the  last  two  lines  say,  "except  upon  an  order 
of  the  court  or  the  Avritten  direction  of  a 
director." 

As  I  understand  that,  it  means  that  the 
information  disclosure  could  take  place  with- 
out any  consent  whatsoever  di  the  birth  par- 
ents and  without  any  consent  whatsoever  of 
the  adopting  parents.  I  don't  know  what  the 
criteria  are  to  make  that  particular  section 
come  into  play,  but  nevertheless  it's  there  and 
it  can  come  into  play.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  those  members  of  the  House  who 
have  expressed  their  concern  about  any  dis- 
closure that  in  some  ways— and  I'm  not  trying 
to  play  games  here— what  we  have  in  this 
amendment  is  more  protection  than  what  we 
have  right  now. 

We're  clearly  saying  that  we  recognize 
there  has  been  a  social  contract  in  this 
province  for,  I  don't  know  how  many  years 
—50,  100,  whatever  it  happens  to  be— and 
that  we  are  respecting  that  social  contract. 
No  one  is  unilaterally  wiping  it  out.  What 
they  are  saying  is  it's  time.  And  I  don't 
know  what's  a  better  time;  maybe  it  was 
five  years  ago,  maybe  it's  five  years  in  the 
future,  I  honestly  don't  know.  But  I  would 


sense  that  this  is  just  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  make  that  one  small  step  forward. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  we  are  protecting 
the  rights  we  had  guaranteed  under  the 
social  contract,  because  what  the  amendment 
clearly  says  is  that  for  all  of  those  adopting 
procedures  that  took  place  prior  to  this 
change  in  the  act,  if  it's  supported,  then  no 
disclosure  can  take  place  unless  all  the  parties 
concerned  give  their  consent.  It  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  from  now  on,  "disclosure  can- 
not take  place  unless  the  birth  parent,  who 
has  the  right,"  for  the  reasons  that  have 
already  been  described  here,  "to  maintain  her 
anonymity"— she  has  that  right,  and  that  right 
remains  in  the  bill.  Since  we're  talking  ^bout 
adoptions  that  would  take  place  from  this 
point  on,  and  we're  talking  about  disclosure 
only  to  an  adult,  then  we're  a  long  way 
down. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  that  some  time  in  that  inter- 
vening period  we'll  be  coming  back  and  tak- 
ing another  look  at  this,  and  we  may  change 
it  again.  I  don't  know,  but  we  may.  So  it 
really  is  a  fairly  safe  and  a  fairly  small  step. 
[9:15] 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  when  the  refer- 
ence was  made  that  the  only  reason  that 
adult  adoptees  want  this  information  is  out  of 
curiosity.  The  record  doesn't  speak  to  that. 
The  record  clearly  shows  that  in  this  province 
and  in  other  jurisdictions,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  adult  adoptees  are  making  any  real 
effort  to  find  their  birth  parents.  Less  than 
10  per  cent.  And  df  those,  in  England— Where, 
granted,  they've  only  had  three  years'  ex- 
perience, but  at  least  it's  something  to  look 
at— fully  80  per  cent  only  wanted  to  have 
the  information,  they  didn't  want  to  make  an 
actual  contact.  That  information  was  part  of 
their  being,  part  of  their  psychological  and 
emotional  makeup.  Surely,  we're  only  talking 
of  a  small  number  of  people,  I  grant  you 
that,  but  are  we  going  to  say  no  just  because 
it  is  a  small  number?  Even  if  it  were  one  or 
two  or  three,  if  we  really  believe  in  the 
principle  of  rights  then  it  would  still  apply. 
I  don't  think  the  numbers  factor  is  important 
at  all. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  amendment.  I 
don't  think  it's  a  major  step  forward.  I  think 
in  some  ways  it  could  be.  It  could  be  better 
than  w'hat  we've  got  already  now.  At  least 
it  will  be  fairer.  As  it  is  now  we  don't  know 
what  the  criterion  is,  what  the  judgement  is. 
We  know,  as  already  expressed,  some  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  would  give  out  the  in- 
formation anyway.  It  just  seems  to  me  to  be 
too  haphazard,  too  loose.  If  you  get  to  the 
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riglit  place  at  tbe  ri^ht  time  you  get  &e 
information;  if  you  don't,  tough  luck.  I  don't 
think  that's  the  way  we  want  to  run  this 
operation.  This  is  fairer.  It's  more  just.  It's 
only  a  small  step  forward.  I  think  that  we're 
mature  enough  in  this  province  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Mattel:  I  would  like  to  start  by  asking 
if  the  adoptee  has  any  rights.  Surely  the  core 
of  this  thing  is  the  adoptee.  Ill  come  back 
to  that.  I  just  want  to  start  with  that 

I  want  to  turn  to  the  minister's  statement. 
T  think  they  were  a  little  dishonest,  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  experience  in  four 
countries:  Israel- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  Ae  member  to  with- 
draw that  remaik. 

Mr,  Martel:  I  withdraw  the  remaik,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  was  a  little  misleading,  let's 
put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Stongt  It  was  from  tiie  heart  and  that's 
what  coimts  in  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Misleading  is  just  as  bad. 

An  hon.  member:  Misleading  is  miparlia- 
mentary  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  It  wasn't  misleading. 
It  was  not. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  sorry  if  my  friends— it's  an 
emotional  issue. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Stong:  It  was  from  the  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  Would  you  please  ask 
the  honourable  member  to  withdraw  that 
statement  about  my  statement  being  mis- 
leading? Does  he  have  any  proof  of  it?  I'd 
like  to  see  the  documentation  of  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  I  can  proceed  I'll  prove  it. 

Interjections. 

Mr.   Martel:   She  asked  me  to  prove  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Are  you  going  to 
withdraw? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  inform  the  mem- 
ber that  the  word  "misleading"  is  unparlia- 
mentary and  ask  him  to  withdraw  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Martel:   I  withdraw  the  remark. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you.  You  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  a  little  disturbed  that  one 
can  come  in  here  and  say  there  is  no  ex- 
perience in  this  field  of  giving  knowledge 
to  the  adoptee.  In  fact,  there  are  four  coun- 


tries—we obtained  the  material  which  was 
supplied  to  us— the  minister  is  aware  of  it— 
from  the  Ombudsman.  It  indicated  the 
length  of  time  this  act,  or  a  similar  act,  has 
been  in  place,  in  England,  Scotland,  Israel 
and  Finland  for,  I  believe,  20  or  30  years, 
at  least— 1932,  I  beheve.  That's  not  much 
experience,  mind  you.  Neither  is  it  in  Scot- 
land—1958,  I  believe.  That's  not  much  ex- 
perience to  go  by,  either.  England  is  only 
1975. 

But  there  is  experience.  That's  what  ir- 
ritates me.  The  second  statement  that  irri- 
tated me  is  if  you've  got  documentation 
which  indicates  that  people's  families  are 
being  destroyed  and  people  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  learning  the  truth,  you  should 
table  that  documentation. 

The  minister  tried  that  when  we  debated 
Bill  114  in  certain  sections.  We  said  to  the 
minister,  "Please,  if  you've  got  some  infor- 
mation—not pertaining  to  this  hut  on  another 
section— we  just  ask  you  to  table  the  docu- 
mentation on  which  you  make  your  state- 
ment." I  say  to  the  provincial  secretary  if 
she  has  some  documentation  which  can  sub- 
stantiate her  statement,  I  would  like  to  see 
it.  Maybe  it  will  help  me  to  understand  her 
position. 

The  things  I  have  seen  to  date  do  not 
corroborate  her  position,  and  that  is  what 
disturbs  me.  If  one  reads  the  report  by  the 
Ombudsman  or  if  one  reads  the  material 
and  takes  the  time  to  find  out,  it  is  not 
there.  But  some  people  are  so  biased  they 
think  Parent  Finders  is  some  malicious  group 
out  to  destroy  families.  That  is  not  it  at  all. 
They  take  the  studies  and  documents  from 
the  States  to  some  degree,  as  they  did  before 
the  committee,  which  show  that  just  the 
reverse  occurs  from  what  the  minister  has 
said.  That  is  what  I  find  so  disturbing. 

If  she  has  some  documentation,  then  for 
God's  sake  let  her  put  it  on  the  table  before 
we  take  the  vote.  I  understand  it  is  an 
emotional  issue  and  all  of  us  get  worked 
up  by  it.  But  let  her  not  try  to  win  her 
case  if  she  hasn't  got  the  material  to  sub- 
stantiate it  and  is  simply  doing  it  on  emo- 
tion. It  is  too  serious  a  problem  affecting 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been 
adopted  to  go  by  emotion.  Table  the  ma- 
terial. We  are  prepared  to  delay  the  vote. 
Let  her  give  us  the  proof  on  which  she 
makes  these  statements.  That  is  the  least  she 
can  do.  If  she  can't  do  that,  she  should 
withdraw  her  statements. 

It  is  not  a  new  issue.  I  have  been  involved 
in  this  issue  since  1971  or  1972.  We  didn't 
come  to  it  in  haste  two  weeks  ago.  My 
friend,   the  late   member  for   Nipissing  (Mr. 
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R.  S.  Smith),  and  I  pushed  for  this  in 
1972-73.  It  is  not  new.  Ontario,  as  it  is 
wont  to  do  so  often,  continues  to  drag  its 
heels  or  its  feet  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it. 

I  remember  going  to  the  predecessor,  Mr. 
Brunelle,  who  wanted  to  loosen  it  up  a  little 
bit  to  make  it  more  equitable,  to  make  it 
more  convenient  and  to  make  it  easier.  He 
obviously  was  obstructed  too  because  he 
couldn't  budge  it.  He  was  obstructed  by 
certain  people  within  cabinet  who  would  not 
even  take  a  look  at  the  thing  seriously. 

The  scuttlebutt  I  get  back  is  the  minister 
threatens  to  resign  if  a  Tory  votes  for  this 
amendment.  I  understand  by  that  she  is  very 
serious  about  it.  I  respect  that  seriousness 
but  I  expect  her  to  document  her  statements. 
As  a  minister  of  the  crown  who  gets  up  and 
makes  that  type  of  statement,  she  has  a 
responsibility  to  put  the  material  on  the  table 
so  that  the  rest  of  us  in  this  Legislature  can 
determine  if  there  is  reason  why  we  should 
change  our  vote.  But  the  minister  is  obvi- 
ously not  prepared  to  do  that. 

She  gets  up  and  makes  two  statements 
that  I  find  offensive.  She  says  we  are  not 
moviing  with  this  with  any  experience  behind 
us.  We  are.  We  are  moving  with  the  experi- 
ence of  four  countries.  The  minister  savs  no. 
Does  she  refute  the  documentation  that  was 
prepared  by  the  Ombudsman? 

Whether  that  be  the  case  or  not.  there  are 
facts;  in  the  years  since  those  bills  were 
introduced  there  are  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  fact. 

Mr.  Lane:  Is  that  from  the  gospel? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  not  saying  it  is  the 
gospel,  but  I  am  saying  those  bills  were 
passed  in  those  years  and  this  procedure  has 
been  followed  in  four  countries;  so  we  have 
experience. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  maintain  con- 
fidentiality. My  friend  from  Kitchener- Wilmot 
explained  it  well  when  he  indicated  that  all 
parties  are  protected,  more  so  than  under  the 
present  act,  because  at  least  there  would  be 
uniformity  in  application  across  the  province, 
which  isn't  the  present  case. 

It  is  a  complex  problem.  We  are  dealing 
with  three  sets  of  individuals,  if  I  can  put 
it  that  way.  There  is  the  natural  parent  who 
of  course — and  I  understand  it — has  the  fear 
of  it  coming  back  to  haunt  later  on  once  they 
have  gone  through  the  trauma  of  surrender- 
ing a  child.  I  understand  it  extremely  well.  I 
do  happen  to  be  a  parent  of  four  children. 

There  is  the  fear  of  the  adoptive  parents 
that  the  child  might  not  like  them  as  much 
when  he   reaches  the   age  of   18 — ^but,   you 


know,  he  might  not  Hke  his  natural  parents 
at  18.  By  the  time  the  child  reaches  matmrity, 
and  that's  the  age  we  are  talking  about  for 
him  to  get  this  consent,  he's  no  longer  tied 
to  the  apron  strings  even  in  the  natural  sur- 
roundings and  the  prospect  of  less  love  for 
the  adoptive  parents  is  ever  the  same  in  a 
natural  surrounding.  It  can  apply  to  natural 
parents  as  well  as  adoptive  parents  but  adop- 
tive parents,  we  are  told,  have  that  fear.  I 
don't  know,  so  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
that  isn't  precisely  the  case,  but  I  want  to 
come  to  the  real  person  involved  in  this 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  They  are  all  real. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  real  one,  the  real  real  one, 
the  person  it's  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  You  made  a  big  mistake. 
They  are  all  real. 

Mr.  Martel:  Harry,  control  yourself.  Con- 
trol yourself,  Harry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Look  who  is  talking. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  you  want  to  get  in?  Do 
you  want  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Warner:  Take  a  sabbatical,  Larry. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  about  the  child  who  has 
become  an  adult  and  who  wants  to  know  his 
background  or  her  backgroimd?  They  have 
fears  tx)o.  I  am  sure  they  have  fears  about 
what  they  might  learn.  I  am  sure  they  have 
fears  and  frustrations  that  are  even  more— I 
am  trying  to  find  the  appropriate  word- 
more  of  a  compelling  urge  on  them  than  in 
the  natural  setting  because  they  have  got  the 
adoptive  parents  to  contend  with,  and  I  use 
the  word  "contend"  advisedly,  but  they  also 
want  to  know  what  their  real  background  is, 
where  they  are  from.  Are  tihere  diseases  in- 
volved? TTiere's  any  number  of  questions. 

So  when  I  say  the  real  person  at  the  core 
of  this,  you  know,  if  you  didn't  have  adoptees 
you  wouldn't  have  the  problem.  We  wouldn't 
be  here  tonight  trying  to  struggle  with  this 
complex  piece  of  legislation,  so  I  am  saying 
at  the  centre  of  it  is  the  ehild  who  ultimately 
becomes  the  adult  and  who  wants  to  know, 
because  he  can't  know  imtil  he's  age  18, 
what  it's  all  about  and  where  his  roots  really 
lie.  What  we  attempted  to  do  as  we  went 
through  this  legislation  very  carefully,  we 
drafted  and  redrafted  I  think  at  least  four 
times,  five  times  possibly,  to  try  and  get  a 
consensus  to  meet  the  fears  that  were  ex- 
pressed primarily  by  tihe  Conservative  mem- 
bers, and  some  by  the  Liberal  members, 
because  our  original  draft  went  a  little  further 
than  most  would  go. 
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So  we  all  moved.  We  moved  to  tighten  it 
up  somewhat  and  we  moved  to  try  to  meet 
the  fears  expressed  by  members  at  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  minister  knows  that  well.  We 
moved  in  a  direction  which  would  require 
consultation  with  trained  people.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  was  suggested  we  take  six  months 
at  least  to  put  it  in  place  so  tihat  we  could 
work  it  properly,  because  we  don't  want  to 
harm  anyone  in  this  province. 

What  we  said  is  that  the  adoptees  would 
go  to  the  children's  aid  society  and  in  con- 
sultation would  indicate  that  they  wanted  to 
know  who  their  natural  parents  were.  When 
we  reached  that  stage  the  worker  from  the 
children's  aid  society,  in  an  appropriate  man- 
ner, not  on  the  telephone  or  by  a  knock  on 
the  door  when  the  rest  of  the  family  might  be 
in  attendance,  but  in  a  very  constructive  and 
in  a  very  sensible  and  in  a  very  proper  man- 
ner, would  make  an  approach  to  the  parent 
or  parents  involved.  If  it's  one,  you  only 
approach  the  one,  so  that  the  background  on 
the  trial  and  its  relationship  to  that  in- 
dividual in  the  new  married  life  wouldn't 
be  affected.  There's  no  guarantee  of  that  to- 
day. There  just  isn't,  because  some  children's 
aid  societies  give  out  more  information  than 
others. 

What  we  are  saying  is  it  would  he  xmiform 
and  you  would  protect  the  individual  from 
the  rest  of  his  family  learning,  if  they  were 
trying  to  conceal  it  from  the  rest  of  their 
families,  in  a  very  appropriate  manner.  Sure- 
ly we  can  do  that.  Surely  there's  enough 
intelligence  in  the  people  who  are  employed 
to  do  that  in  a  discreet  fashion  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  is  not  made  aware  that 
there  might  have  been  some  problem  in 
somebody's  life  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  How? 

Mr.  Martel:  How  do  you  do  it  now?  Some 
children's  aid  society  at  the  present  time  gives 
out  some  information  and  somebody  can 
j?how  up.  The  other  way  you  would  have 
workers  trained,  skilled  in  making  the  neces- 
sary approach  to  the  individual  involved,  and 
if  we  can't  teach  that  much,  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  educational  system,  let 
me  tell  you. 
[9:30] 

By  the  way,  the  adopting  parent  would 
also  be  involved  in  the  process.  So  what  we 
would  do  is  guarantee  that  there  would  be 
no  disclosure  at  any  time  to  those  people 
who  had  made  a  social  contract  many  years 
ago;  that  would  not  be  jeopardized  one  jot, 
even  less  than  is  now  the  case.  Because  if 
the  natural  parent  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  to," 
of    course    it    wouldn't    be    revealed.    The 


natural  parent  would  not  be  revealed  under 
any  circumstances.  It  would  be  scaled  again 
as  is  presently  the  case. 

But  if  they  said  yes,  or,  "Give  me  some 
time  to  think  about  it,"  then  we  make  it 
easier  for  the  reunion.  The  documentation 
that  was  given  to  us— I  think  out  of  179  or 
180  cases  the  Parent  Finders  had,  most  of 
them  were  overwhelmingly  successful.  I  don't 
think  they  have  had  any  scuttlebutt  on  even 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Have  you  got  the 
documentation? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I  have,  and  they  are 
sitting  in  the  gallery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  180? 

Mr.  Martel:  All  180.  If  you  want  to  chedc 
the  evidence  that  was  presented  before  the 
standing  committee— they  were  there,  tihey 
made  their  presentation,  and  they  indicated 
that  there  was  not  one  unpleasant  situation 
in  those  179  reunions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  You  have  got  the  180 

oases- 
Mr.  Ghairman:  Order. 
Mr.  Martel:  I  can  get  them  if  you  would 

like.   And  I  will  put  them  on  your  desk  If 

you  want.  When  do  you  want  them?  Don't 

play  red  herring. 
Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   Any  time  you  can 

get  them. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  Order.  This  isn't  a  question 

and  answer  period.  Will  the  member  for  Sud- 

burv  East  continue  and  address  his  remarks 

to  the  chair?  Order. 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    I   should  have  had 

it  before  you  made  the  argument. 

Mr.  Warner:  Before  the  beer  in  the  ball 
park,  Larry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  really 
upset  at  the  position  taken.  There  has  been 
a  long  discussion  over  this.  Not  two  months, 
not  two  years.  My  experience  goes  back  to 
the  time  I  first  became  critic  for  this  party— 
that's  1971.  It  isn't  new.  It  isn't  new  at  all. 
The  government  has  not  moved  one  jot, 
despite  giving  some  indication  over  and  over 
again  that  they  were  prepared  to  make  some 
positive  move.  Seven  years  later  we  haven't 
moved  one  jot.  It  is  really,  really  disturbing. 

I  think  we  have  to  end  the  present  prac- 
tice. I  think  we  have  to  make  it  easier,  if 
all  parties  want  a  reunion  of  families.  If 
they  don't  want  it,  particularly  those  who 
would  fall  under  the  aegis  of  the  old  act  as 
it  existed  up  until  the  time  this  amendment 
might  be  adopted,  would  have  that  protec- 
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tion  if  they  didn't  want  to  be  disclosed. 
They  would  have  that  guaranteed  from  here 
on  in.  Surely  we  have  to  look  at  from  here 
on  in,  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not  going 
to  continue  this  same  nonsense,  are  we? 
That  we  are  going  to  have  adoptions  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  give  a  guarantee 
that  the  parent  will  not  be  known,  so  that 
we  continue  the  problem  that  plagues  many 
people  who  are  adopted?  Surely  we  are 
going  to  do  it  openly  now. 

I've  listened  to  your  propaganda  about 
telling  children  that  they  are  adopted,  and 
it's  great  stuff  and  it's  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  Then  you  turn  around  and  shut  the 
door  to  them  if  they  want  to  find  out.  Even 
though  you  have  told  them  all  along  that 
they  are  adopted.  If  they  want  to  find  out 
who  they  are— 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:  They  know  who  they 
are. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  they  don't.  You  don't 
understand,  they  don't. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Birch:   Oh  yes,  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  She  doesn't  under- 
stand, eh,  Elie?  Think  that  one  over  Elie, 
think  it  over. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right,  she  doesn't.  I'm 
sorry,  she  doesn't  understand.  They  don't 
know  who  they  are.  How  can  they?  If  you 
don't  know  anything  about  your  biological 
background,  how  can  you  understand  who 
you  are,  or  know  who  you  are?  You  can't  be 
that  obtuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You're  an  expert  and 
she's  not. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  not  expert. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  sure  are  not. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  only  expert  around  here 
is  the  beer-in-the-ball-park  man.  One  doesn't 
have  to  be  very  bright,  my  friend,  to  under- 
stand that  if  you  don't  know  your  biological 
background  you  really  don't  know  who  you 
are,  you  really  don't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  How  many  generations 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Martel:  How  many  generations  do  I 
know,  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:   Of  your  background. 

Mr.  Martel:  Of  my  background?  What's 
that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  it.   That's  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  please  disregard  the  inter- 
jections? 


Mr.  Martel:  That  takes  me  right  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stong:  There's  a  little  digression  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  Because  of  the  interjections 
that  are  from  the  18th  century.  Maybe,  in 
fact,  I'm  giving  you  too  much  credit.  It 
might  go  back  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Gregory:  He  can  probably  trace  that 
far  back. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  glad  he  can.  He's  a  blue- 
blood.  The  rest  of  us  are  just  ordinary 
mortals. 

I  really  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  person  at  the  centre  is  the  person  who 
wants  to  know  who  he  or  she  is.  That 
should  not  detract  from  any  feelings  they 
have  for  their  natural  parents  or,  particu- 
larly, for  the   adoptive  parents. 

I  think  if  the  minister  threatens  to  resign 
if  you  Tories  vote  for  the  amendment,  be 
that  as  it  may.  I  don't  think  that  sort  of 
emotionalism  should  be  allowed  to  come  in 
here.  We  should  be  dealing  in  granting 
people  the  rights  to  which  they're  entitled. 

I'm  saying  to  the  minister  we  can't  con- 
tinue to  go  the  route  we've  gone  from  this 
day  on.  We  must  change.  It's  my  under- 
standing that  the  present  legislation  vidll 
change  nothing.  That's  just  excerbating  the 
present  situation.  It's  sad.  ft's  sad  that  we 
can't  make   any  progress. 

You,  as  minister,  should  be  the  one  leading 
the  fight  for  this  change,  not  blocking  it- 
leading  the  fight  to  make  this  very  minor 
change,  making  it  easier  for  people  to  learn 
their  true  identity. 

I  would  ask  the  minister,  as  a  minister,  to 
lead  that  fight;  and  if  the  provincial  secretary 
wants  to  resign,  so  much  so.  No  one  in  this 
august  building  is  irreplaceable.  No  one.  If 
that's  your  decision,  I'll  accept  your  resigna- 
tion tomorrow  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  want  to  take 
time  from  the  honourable  minister  who  is 
carrying  this  bill  through.  I  trust  he  will  have 
his  allotted  time  on  this  subject  before  we 
conclude  our  debate. 

I  trust  you  will  see  fit  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It's  awfully  important  that  he 
does.  My  remarks  can  be  very  brief,  and 
will  be  very  brief. 

I  don't  think  I've  ever  come  in  to  the 
House  and  got  caught  up  into  the  debate 
more  than  I  did  this  evening.  Quite  frankly, 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  heard  more  compelling 
testimony  than  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  just  put  to  the  record— indeed,  as  did 
our  colleague  from  Humber  today,  when  he 
spoke    about    the    importance    of    all    of    us 
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having  a  chance  to  speak  on  many  of  these 
extremely  important  issues  we  have  been 
debating  today. 

I  think  all  of  us  over  the  years  have  given 
this  particular  subject  matter  a  great  deal  of 
soul-searching.  Therefore,  all  of  us  speak 
from  the  heart.  This  isn't  a  debate  in  which 
you  would  expect  us  to  attempt  to  put  forth 
logic.  I  think  it's  much  more  important  that 
we  project  our  emotions. 

I  make  no  bones  about  it;  when  the  crunch 
is  down,  I  will  trust  my  emotions  much  more 
than  I  will  trust  my  logic.  I  think  it  was  a 
great  disservice,  if  I  can  be  so  harsh  on  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East,  to  suggest  that 
the  honourable  minister,  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East,  would  mislead  this  House 
on  such  a  vital  subject.  I  know  he  withdrew 
that  remark,  but  I  am  convinced  that  she 
spoke  with  such  emotion  that  it  was  a  great 
injustice  to  suggest  anything— 

Mr.  Martel:  Present  the  documentation, 
Harry.  That  is  where  it  came  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  —that  it  came  with  a 
great  deal  of  conviction  on  her  part.  That 
never  should  be  related  to  misleading  this 
House. 

To  speak  more  particularly  to  the  amend- 
ment, I  personally  believe  that  decisions  are 
made— I  am,  I  guess,  old  enough  to  realize 
that  much  of  life  is  not  fair— but  decisions 
must  be  made  for  better  or  worse,  and  we 
must  go  on  from  that  point  of  decision. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  perpetuate  unfairness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  this  does  pass,  and  I'm 
confident  that  it  won't,  that  if  the  member 
for  Scarborough  East  should  consider  resigna- 
tion—and I've  just  consulted  with  her,  she 
isn't,  nor  am  I-but  I'm  sure  that  we  both 
feel  the  same  way  about  this  issue. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  would  be  welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order, 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  only  really  stand  to 
put  on  the  record  the  same  thoughts  that  she 
put  forward,  and  therefore  I  won't  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  repeat  those  remarks. 

One  question  I  would  put  to  the  member 
for  Sudbury  East  on  his  remarks.  He  suggests 
that  he  can  knock  on  the  door  in  a  very 
sensitive  manner,  or  he  can  find  that  ap- 
proach. It  isn't  always  the  knock  that  comes 
that  will  be  the  problem,  it  will  be  the  worry 
of  a  knock  that  doesn't  come  that  will  have 
an  untold  effect;  the  knock,  my  friend,  that 
you  will  never  understand  because  you  will 
never  know.  You  and  I  will  never  know,  but 
there  will  be  literally  thousands  who  will  be 
waiting  for  a  knock.  It  may  very  well  never 


come,  but  nevertheless  the  reverberations  of 
that  "un-knock,"  if  I  can  put  it  that  way- 
Mr.  Martel:  They  are  waiting  for  it  now. 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  —will  be  heard,  will  be 
felt,  will  be  worried  about,  will  destroy 
relationships;  and  we'll  never  even  study 
them  because  no  one  will  put  that  on  the 
record. 

That's  the  great  problem.  We  can't  study 
the  whole  problem.  We  can  study  a  portion 
of  it.  We  can  study  it  from  the  three  perspec- 
tives that  you  talked  about,  but  we  can't 
study- 
Mr.  Cooke:  How  will  it  destroy  relation- 
ships? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  —the  emotions  that  are 
never  put  forward  to  the  record  from  those 
people  who  have  gone  through  a  life  with  a 
shadow,  that  they  do  not  want  to  have  front 
and  foremost,  but  that  is  there.  It's  a  cross 
that  they  bear.  All  of  us  have  those  kinds  of 
crosses  in  our  lives,  but  I  see  no  real  value 
in  putting  that  shadow  on  so  many  lives.  I 
think  it's  far  better  in  our  life- 
Mr,  Martel:  They  expect  it  every  day 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  —if  we  will  make  a 
decision,  go  forward  from  that  point  of 
decision  and  hve  a  full  life,  as  so  many  would 
without  worrying  about  some  of  those  other 
things. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  there  every  day  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  minister  for  allowing  me 
to  make  these  very  short  remarks,  but  I  just 
want  to  again  say  that  I  thought  it  was  a 
great  privilege  to  sit  in  this  House  and  hear 
the  depth  of  the  emotions.  Let  us  never  turn 
aside  those  kinds  of  emotions.  Let  us  listen 
to  them  carefully,  because  I  beheve  uncon- 
ditionally that  that's  the  tune  that  we  should 
all  hear,  that  which  is  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  rising  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  as  it 
has  been  proposed.  I  find  this,  as  other  mem- 
bers have,  a  very  difficult  decision  for  a  legis- 
lator to  have  to  make,  because  I  as  well  have 
heard  the  strong  arguments  made  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  and  those  arguments 
often  times  are  very  emotional. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  compelling  arguments  that  was 
made  to  me  was  made  by  an  individual  who 
had  sought  and  had  found  her  biological 
parent,  at  least  one  of  them,  and  had  as  a 
result  written  a  book,  or  is  at  the  present 
time  working  on  a  book  talking  about  that 
experience.  She  obviously  felt  very  deeply 
about  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  have  Hstened  as  well 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  those  parents 
who  have  adopted  children  and  who  have 
made  a  very  strong  plea  for  the  legislation 
to  remain  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  I  start  from  the  base  that  the 
biological  parents  have  ceded  their  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  future  adoptive  parents 
and  in  that  concession  is  included  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  child  who  is  put  up  for 
adoption. 

[9:45] 

The  adoptive  parents  then,  of  course,  are 
responsible  for  the  proper  raising  of  that 
child  and  they  experience,  I  suppose,  the 
anguish,  they  fight  the  difFerent  battles,  they 
endure  the  sorrows  that  are  part  of  parent- 
hood, particularly  of  adoptive  parenthood. 

Parents  of  adopted  children,  it  seems  to 
me,  have  enough  problems  to  contend  with 
in  light  of  their  special  family  circumstances 
without  having  to  deal  with  threats  from 
children  that  at  the  age  of  18,  they  will  seek 
out  their  birth  parents  unless  a  certain 
course  of  action  is  followed.  I  realize  it  is 
a  three-party  agreement  and  the  amendment 
before  us  does  not  make  it  as  easy  as  some 
would  or  do  suggest. 

This  form  of  let's  call  it  semi-blackmail 
or  a  kind  of  blackmail,  could  be  extended  to 
the  biological  parents  once  their  identity  is 
established,  even  though  it  may  be  only  one 
of  the  parents  whose  identity  is  established 
and  even  though  they  have  given  consent. 

Some  will  say  this  cannot  happen;  the 
safeguards  are  there.  Indeed,  there  are  safe- 
guards built  into  this  particular  legislation. 
However,  I  would  suggest  that  even  the 
initial  visit  from  the  social  worker  to  the 
biological  parent  or  parents,  particularly  if 
it's  to  one  parent  who  has  married  again  or 
married  for  the  first  time  and  established  a 
new  family  life,  to  find  out  whether  permis- 
sion would  be  given  can  cause  a  disruption 
in  the  new  family  situation  into  which  the 
biological  parent  has  entered.  This  can  be  a 
tragedy  which  is  felt  throughout  a  lifetime. 

I  also  look  at  the  situation  where  there 
are  two,  three  or  more  children  with  the 
same  biological  parents  who  are  adopted  by 
the  same  adoptive  parents.  When  one  reaches 
the  age  of  18  and  manages  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary permission  from  all  concerned  to  seek 
out  the  identity  of  the  biological  parent,  I 
realize  it's  a  remote  circumstance,  but  this 
information  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
younger  children  still  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  adoptive  parents  in  certain  circum- 
stances.  So  I  look  at  that  as  being  an  im- 


portant ramification  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Everyone  in  this  Legislature  recognizes 
health  records  should  be  kept  and  kept  up 
to  date  to  alleviate  any  fear  that  the  adopted 
children  might  have  a  hereditary  disease. 
This  seems  to  be  the  main  fear  they  would 
have  in  terms  of  health.  These  records  of 
course  should  be  non-identifiable  in  terms  of 
the  biological  parent. 

As  a  teacher,  on  many  occasions  I  had 
parents  who  had  children  whom  they  called 
"chosen  children,"  come  to  me  and  make 
their  plea.  Naturally,  I  was  not  involved  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  municipal  council  but  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  area,  but  many  knew  I  had  an 
interest  in  the  political  field.  They  made  the 
plea  that  whatever  arose  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  would  I  make  representations  to 
those  who  are  there,  would  I  do  anything  I 
could  to  prevent  the  foot  in  the  door  the 
amendment  proposed  this  evening  would 
allow. 

I  recognize  the  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  the  amendment  has  been  worded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  tighten  it  up  and 
alleviate  many  of  the  fears  these  parents 
might  have  had.  I  know  many  of  them  see 
it  as  only  the  foot  in  the  door,  as  the  initial 
step  which  would  result  eventually  in  a 
wide-open  situation  as  we  move  along  and 
want  to  "improve"  on  our  legislation  in  the 
years  to  come.  It's  a  very  difficult  decision, 
but  for  this  reason,  I  stand  this  evening  in 
opposition  to  this  particular  amendment  and 
will  vote  in  that  manner. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  don't  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  this  debate,  although  I  care  about 
it  very  much.  I  can  only  give  what  the  mem- 
ber for  Oxford  said  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough East  gave,  testimony.  It  is  important 
to  remember  when  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  was  speaking  that  he  called  upon  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East  to  provide 
documentation.  I  can't  give  documentation 
nor  did  I  think  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  gave  documentation,  which  was  the 
I>oint  my  colleague,  Mr.  Martel  was  making. 

I  can,  like  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East,  give  testimony.  My  testimony  comes  in 
the  same  way  as  hers.  I  have  one  adopted 
child.  In  thinking  about  this  issue  for  many, 
many  years— my  adopted  child  is  now  11. 
When  she  was  very  small  I  began  to  think 
about  the  whole  question  of  what  she  would 
need  to  know  about  her  natiu'al  parents  when 
she  got  older. 

I  remembered  well  the  days  when  I  was 
growing  up,  in  the  late  *40s  and  early  50s, 
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being  aware  of  stories— and  we  all  remember 
them  from  om-  own  neigbbourhoods^of  chil- 
dren who  were  not  told  that  they  were 
adopted  and  who  learned  by  accident,  by 
whatever  means,  and  the  pain,  the  agony, 
the  upset  that  went  with  that.  That  attitude 
towards  adopted  children  has  passed,  and 
I'm  glad. 

We  have  found— and  Tm  sure  the  member 
foi  Scarborough  East  will  corroborate  tihis— 
as  adoptive  parents  these  days,  in  more  mod- 
em times,  that  it's  quite  possiible  to  have  an 
excellent  family  relationship,  to  have  a  full 
p:Ment-child  relationship,  with  the  full  beauty 
of  all  the  agonies  and  all  the  joys  of  that 
relationship,  while  telling  the  child  the  tnith 
from  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  rational 
incorporation  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  We  have  moved  forward  at  least  that 
far.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  time  we  moved 
forward  a  little  farther. 

My  own  feelings  about  the  need  of  chil- 
dren in  this  situation  to  find  out  about  their 
natural  parents  came  from  my  own  curiosity. 
I  remember  well,  when  I  was  11  or  12,  start- 
ing to  begin  to  wonder  where  my  father's 
and  mother's  antecedents  had  come  from. 
What  sort  of  people  were  they?  How  did 
they  malce  their  trades?  How  did  they  make 
their  way  in  the  world?  Where  did  they  live? 
Who  did  thev  marry?  What  were  their 
religious  views?  To  learn  those  things  was 
a  great  joy  at  entering  early  adolescence. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that  I 
remember  about  my  relationship  with  my 
mother,  now  deceased,  was  her  ability,  her 
interest,  in  being  able  to  proWde  me  with 
that  land  of  information.  I  don't  think  T 
was  very  unusual.  I  think  there's  a  time,  I, 
as  an  11-  or  12-year-old  wanted  it,  and  I 
think  most  children  do.  It  has  certainly  been 
my  experience  with  my  own  adopted  child 
that  I  haven't  been  able  to  give  her  the 
information  that  I  think  she  would  like  to 
have  had  in  stages  over  the  past  few  years. 
Nor  will  this  legislation  allow  me  to  try  to 
help  her  to  get  that  information,  to  try  to 
reconcile  herself  with  what  she  knows  about 
herself  but  hasn't  been  able  to  identify  in 
any  way  about  herself.  I  felt  it  in  myself. 
I  feel  it  in  my  own  child.  One  of  my  closest 
friends  was  adopted,  and  I  feel  it  in  her. 
She  knows  nothing  about  her  background, 
and  she  has  expressed  it  poignantly  as  a  hole 
that  she  feels  about  her  knowledge  about 
herself.  I  can  really  understand  that. 

I  have  had  to  think  about  it  myself,  as  has 
the  member  for  Scarborough  East,  but  we 
have  come  to  difiFerent  conclusions  about  it. 
But    I   think    times    are   changing. 


I  was  delighted  to  hear  an  interview  with 
Joseph  Messner,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
Ottawa  Children's  Aid  Society,  on  the  local 
CBC  station  about  two  years  ago.  Among 
other  things,  he  mentioned  his  interest  in 
seeing  a  mechanism  developed  so  that  the 
whole  process  by  which  adopted  children 
could  eventually  learn  more  information 
about  their  natural  parents  and  perhaps  even 
be  able  to  get  to  meet  them  if  that  seemed 
appropriate. 

I  remember  having  a  personal  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  a  man  in  his  position,  with  his 
experience,  who  would  say  something  to 
which  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  fli)jec- 
tion  by  some  people.  But  the  people  who 
would  object  under  this  legislation  are  pro- 
tected, in  my  view.  In  fact,  when  my  col- 
league the  member  for  Sudbury  East  talked 
about  the  rights  of  the  adopted  child,  I  tend 
to  think  that  this  amencbnent  seems  too 
restrictive  in  terms  of  the  ri^ts  of  the 
adopted  child. 

I  personally  feel  that  it  would  be  a  benefit 
for  a  child  to  be  able  to  learn  in  stages  in- 
formation about  natural  parents,  the  same 
way  that  we  allow  children  to  find  out  other 
things  in  life— the  facts  of  life,  for  example. 
When  the  child  is  ready  to  ask  the  question, 
then  the  time  is  appropriate  for  giving 
answers  and  the  level  at  which  the  question 
occurs  is  in  some  ways  the  level  at  which 
the  answer  is  given.  But  not  to  be  able  to 
give  any  information  is  a  real  problem. 

I  sense  in  the  discussion  that  we've  heard 
from  some  of  the  members  present  a  view 
that  I  feel  is  past,  or  should  be  past  in  this 
society  in  Ontario  in  1978— still  a  sense  some- 
how that  children  are  yours;  almost  in  a 
proprietary  sense  that  what  you  love,  you 
also  own,  and  that  the  relationship  of  love 
can  be  destroyed  if  there's  not  somehow  a 
control  in  terms  of  where  that  love  is  di- 
rected, whether  it  can  be  spread,  whether 
the  love  of  a  child  can  be  focused  on  more 
than  one  person. 

Somehow  there  is  this  narrow  controlled 
view  that  an  adoptive  parent,  for  examole. 
will  be  losing  something  should  the  child 
learn  to  love  eventually,  come  to  know, 
learn  to  appreciate,  learn  to  forgive— and 
that's  important—  learn  to  forgive  the  parent 
who  gave  up  the  child.  I  think  that  view 
has  to  pass;  I  think  it's  time  for  this 
amendment. 

1  hope  not  only  that  this  amendment  will 
pass  but  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  look  on  these  relationships  with 
a  great  deal  less  sense  of  the  lurking  shadow, 
may  I  say,  the  shadow  that  we  talk  about, 
the  fear,  the  foot  in  the  door.  There's  some- 
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thing  almost  creepy  about  expressing  the  feel- 
ings surrounding  these  relationships  and  tihe 
threats  to  these  relationships  in  these  terms. 

I  think  we're  old  enough,  as  the  member 
for  Kitchener-Wilmot  (Mr.  Sweeney)  ex- 
pressed it,  I  think  we're  mature  enough  now 
at  least  to  be  able  to  deal  with  an  amend- 
ment phrased  in  these  terms.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  wish  to 
make  some  comments  now?  There  still  are 
some  other  speakers,  but  this  is  committee 
and  you're  certainly  welcome  to  if  you  wish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  My  concern,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  if  I  don't  speak  at  this  point, 
while  there's  still  a  little  time  left,  I  may 
not   get   an   opportunity  to  say  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  min- 
ister, I'm  not  aware  of  any  time  limit.  The 
chair  wasn't   given  a  directive  of  any  time. 

Hon.    Mr.   Norton:    I   understand   that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  run  out  of 
speakers,  or  we  run  out  of  questions  on— 

Mr.  Warner:   There  is  no  time  restriction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  that  there  was  at  least  some  sense 
of  understanding  that  there  would  be  a— 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order 
if  you're  speaking  now. 

Mr.  Stong:  Don't  take  up  too  much  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Perhaps  I  could  speak 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  if  there  are 
subsequent  speakers  and  there's  some  time 
left  perhaps  I  could  speak  again.  I  will 
try  to— 

Mr.   Warner:    Okay,   that's   enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  will  try  to  confine 
myself.  I  will  be  brief  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point,  in  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  from  the  remarks  of  the  honourable 
members  on  all  sides  of  the  House  this 
evening  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  complex  and  a  very  delicate 
issue.  The  member  for  Sudbury— West?  East; 
no,  I'm  sorry  I'm  not  sure.  I'm  never  sure 
which  direction  you're  going  in— 

Mr.  Martel:  I  always  go  the  same  way: 
left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —or  facing;  Sudbury 
left,  that's  right— indicated  this  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  under  discussion  and  concern 
for  several  years  around  the  Legislature  and 
around  Queen's  Park.  Probably  his  observa- 
tions tonight  are  as  indicative  as  anything 
of  the  very  fact  of  the  complexity  of  this 
issue. 

It's  one  that  can  be  addressed  from  a 
number  of  directions   I  suppose.   One  might 


attempt  to  look  at  it  in  a  quantitative  sense; 
I'm  not  sure  that  is  a  valid  way  to  approach 
it.  One  can  discuss  it  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
perience, whether  it  be  the  experience  of 
other  jurisdictions  or  whether  it  be  anecdotal 
experience  from  one's  own  life  or  from  other 
people  one  has  known  in  the  community. 
Those  are  of  some  value  I  think  in  terms 
of  assisting  an  individual  in  trying  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  most  responsible  course 
for  a  legislator  to  take  when  faced  with  a 
complex  issue  such  as  this. 
[10:00] 

I  think  one  can  also  look  at  it  from  a 
qualitative  point  of  view,  and  by  that  I 
mean  one  which  does  attempt  to  assess  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
whose  lives  are  involved  in  a  consideration 
of  any  change  to  the  current  status  of  the 
rights  of  the  individuals. 

But  I  do  think  we  make  a  mistake  when 
we  try  to  focus  upon  one  individual  in  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  adoption  triangle  in 
isolation  from  the  others,  because  it  is  a 
complex,  intertwining  of  relationships  and 
of  rights. 

I  believe  that  those  who  seek  the  iden- 
tifying information  about  their  biological 
parents,  particularly  the  group  known  as 
Parent  Finders,  present  some  very  compel- 
ling and  very  convincing  arguments;  argu- 
ments that  are  really  very  diflScult  for  any- 
one to  deny  in  isolation,  because  they  are 
expressing  some  very  heart-felt  and  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  I'm  sure  we  all  have  in 
various  times  in  our  lives. 

If  one  does  speak  with  adoptive  parents 
who  may  have  similar  views  or  diflFerent 
views,  hkewise  one  hears  equally  compelling 
arguments  and  concerns  expressed  from  peo- 
ple whose  commitment  is  no  less,  from 
people  who  in  many  instances  have  com- 
mitted a  good  part  of  their  lives  to  the  in- 
dividual who  has  become  part  of  their 
family.  But  they  do,  as  human  beings,  have 
reservations  in  some  cases,  some  concerns- 
legitimate  ones— that  cannot  be  denied,  we 
can't  overlook  those. 

In  addition  to  that  then,  we  have  the 
person  we  hear  very  little  from— and  I  think 
it's  obvious  why  we  don't.  That  is  the  bio- 
logical parent,  or  parents  perhaps  in  some 
cases.  That  is  the  individual  in  the  triangle 
from  whom  we  don't  hear,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases;  and  from  whom  we  won't  hear, 
except  in  those  few  rare  cases.  Because 
those  are  individuals  who,  in  most  instances 
in  the  past,  entered  into  an  agreement  if  you 
wish,  whether  it  was  formally  recognized 
as  an  agreement— a  social  contract  perhaps, 
and    that    term    has    been    used    by    me    in 
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committee  and  I've  heard  others  make  refer- 
ence to  it  tonight— a  social  contract  that 
was  presented  to  them  in  some  form  or 
another  when  they  were  making  a  very  dif- 
ficult and,  I  beheve,  often  painful  decision, 
as  to  whether  to  give  up  the  rights  that  they 
had  as  natural  or  biological  parents  and 
place  that  child  for  adoption. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  an  anecdotal 
discussion  of  that,  but  I  would  just  point 
out  that  I  am  not  speaking  entirely  from  a 
vacuum,  because  I  spent  a  good  period  of 
time  as  a  guardian  ad  litem  to  minor  unwed 
mothers  in  courts,  and  worked  with  them 
and  their  families  through  that  very  dif- 
ficult process  when  they  have  to  face  those 
decisions. 

Recognizing  that  we  are  not  going  to  hear 
from  those  individuals,  I  think  we  have,  as 
a  Legislature,  to  be  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting what  they  may  well  perceive  and 
what  we  might  perceive  as  the  rights  that 
they  have  as  the  result  of  this  social  contract. 

I  think,  and  I've  acknowledged  before,  that 
the  amendment  that  is  presendy  before  the 
House  goes  substantially  beyond— closer  I 
suppose  to  recognition  of  rights  than  did  the 
original  amendment  that  was  presented,  but  I 
suggest  to  you  that  it  still  falls  short. 

I  suppose  the  point  on  which  it  is  most 
obviously  falling  short  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  biological  mother,  who  may  well  be  con- 
tacted and  in  fact  would  be  contacted  as  is 
made  mandatory  under  this  legislation,  by  an 
employee  of  the  children's  aid  society,  may 
feel  very  well  that  very  contact  is  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  original  social  contract, 
for  this  reason:  Surely  even  though  18  years 
has  passed,  or  much  longer  in  some  cases,  I 
suspect— and  I  can't  speak  from  first-hand 
experience  and  none  of  us  can  really  speak 
very  clearly  from  any  anecdotal  exf)erience 
on  that,  but  knowing  how  painful  that 
original  choice  was  and  what  the  under- 
standings were  that  were  given,  I  think  Uiat 
we  as  a  Legislature  have  to  think  very  long 
and  very  hard  before  we  say:  "We  have 
waived  those  rights.  We  have  decided,  20  or 
25  years  later,  we  are  going  to  change  those 
rules.  We  will  contact  you  and  you  will  have 
to  make  those  decisions.  We  may  reopen 
some  wounds,  but  you  have  to  make  those 
decisions  again."  I  am  not  sure  we  should  be 
approaching  that  at  this  point  in  time.  I  am 
concerned  about  that. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  anxiety  that 
may  be  created  in  the  lives  of  many  indi- 
viduals—perhaps not  their  whole  families; 
their  families  may  be  exi)osed  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  land  of  personal  anxiety. 
There   may  well  be  many  individuals  from 


whom  we  have  not  heard  and  from  whom  we 
will  not  hear  who  face  tremendous  anxiety, 
I  sxispect,  if  they  understand  some  of  the 
potential  consequences  this  amendment  will 
lead  to. 

I  am  talking  about  one  in  the  complex 
triangle.  I  focus  on  that  individual  because 
those  individuals  are  not  speaking  for  them- 
selves. That  doesn't  deny  the  validity  to  the 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  others.  It  merely 
points  out  how  extremely  complex  and  par- 
haps  potentially  destructive  for  some  indi- 
viduals that  is, 

I  haven't  got  documentation.  I  could 
produce  some.  Someone  earlier  in  the  debate 
said,  "Do  you  know  of  any  destructive  ones?** 
They  were  citing  statistics  on  all  the  positive 
ones.  Yes,  I  know  of  some  destructive  ones 
anecdotally.  I  have  heard  from  certain  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  some  very  destructive  ones 
which  have  led  to  the  necessity  for  some 
psychiatric  treatment  because  of  unfortunate 
experiences  in  attempted  reunions  that  may 
well  not  have  been  prevented  by  counselling. 

I  know,  from  my  discussion  with  the  former 
minister  from  Nova  Scotia,  why  Nova  Scotia 
had  second  thoughts  on  their  original  posi- 
tion and  made  modifications  l>ecause  of  some 
very  unfortunate  anecdotal  exj>eriences.  I  say 
anecdotal;  they  were  not  anecdotal  for  those 
individuals  who  were  involved. 

Concern  has  to  be  expressed  in  this  House 
for  those  individuals  who  are  living  their 
lives  with  a  sense  of  security  based  upon  a 
social  contract  that  may  have  been  entered 
into  many  years  ago.  If  they  cannot  have  the 
confidence  in  that  social  contract,  how  can  we 
expect  them  to  have  confidence  in  anything 
else  that  we  do  in  this  Legislature  today  in 
terms  of  those  kinds  of  assurances?  I  don't 
know.  I  say  it  is  very  difiicult.  I  want  to 
reiterate  it  is  especially  diflBcult  to  be  talking 
about  that  individual,  knowing  how  difiBcult 
it  is  for  those  adopted  children  or  adopted 
adults  who  have  a  desire,  a  perceived  need, 
for  that  information. 

I  really  don't  think  we  know  enough  about 
the  consequences  at  this  point.  We  can  look 
at  exx)erience  in  other  countries.  One  thing 
I  would  like  to  point  out:  I  have  looked  at 
the  exx>erience  in  other  jurisdictions— I  stand 
to  be  corrected— and  I  can  say  this.  I  have  not 
seen  that  kind  of  qualitative  study  of  what 
die  consequences  might  have  been  for 
individuals. 

I  have  seen  quantitative  information  about 
how  many  people  apply  in  the  first  year, 
how  it  tapers  off  and  what  the  levelling  off 
point  might  be.  I  have  also  not  seen  any 
qualitative  information  that  would  assess 
things  like  the  impact  of  that  knowledge  upon 
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the  decision-making  process,  as  one  of  my 
colleagues  mentioned  earlier  tonight,  of  an 
individual  who  was  facing  the  need  to  make 
that  choice  as  to  whether  they  placed  a  child 
for  adoption  or  not,  or  whether  they  sought 
some  other  route.  We  don't  have  that  infor- 
mation. I  haven't  got  that  information.  I  am 
not  sm-e  it  is  ever  possible  to  have  it  made 
available,  whether  the  social  scientists  can 
even  develop  that  kind  of  information.  It, 
too,  would  probably  be  speculative  and  to 
some  extent  anecdotal. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  not  go  through  the  180 
cases  to  see  what  the  experience  is,  what 
the  results  have  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  not  denying  there 
are  180  cases  and  many  more  that  may  have 
been  successful,  but  there  are  other  cases  that 
are  not  reported.  They  are  not  the  cases  you 
see  on  the  front  page  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  said  there  were  no  quali- 
tative studies.  I  am  suggesting  there  is  the 
information  for  a  qualitative  study  if  you 
want  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
Elie,  have  gone  the  other  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  There  is  no  great  ad- 
vantage in  getting  into  a  quantitative  argu- 
ment. You  can  argue  there  are  180,  I  can 
speculate  there's  3,000;  that  gets  away  from 
the  fundamental  argument  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  social  contract,  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  this  province  who  have  been 
party  to  such  a  social  contract  ought  to  be 
able  to  have  confidence  that  we  are  not  going 
to  start  changing  those  rules  arbitrarily  at 
this  point  in  time,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
we  have  more  information  about  those 
issues— that  may  not  be  central,  they  are  not 
issues  you  are  going  to  resolve  with  statis- 
tical information  about  performance  in  other 
jurisdictions,  but  rather  by  those  questions 
that  relate  to  the  qualitative  experience,  the 
values  and  so  on;  and  we  are  not  yet  at  that 
point. 

There's  one  final  thing  I  could  comment  on 
and  I  hesitate  to  raise  it  but  I  think  it  is  a 
relevant  issue.  I  don't  wish  to  make  it  central 
to  my  argument,  I  don't  think  the  decision 
on  an  issue  like  this  should  be  made  on  this 
basis  alone,  but  cost  is  one  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  structures  that  would  have  to 
be  set  up  under  this  legislation.  There  are 
very  substantial  costs  in  the  operations 
children's  aid  societies  would  be  required  by 
this  law  to  undertake— 

Mr.  Warner:  Don't  reduce  your  argument 
to  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Listen,  David,  I  already 
have  qualified  it  and  this  is  not  my  argu- 
ment. This  is  a  bit  of  factual  information  it 
wouldn't  hurt  you  to  have. 

Mr.  Warner:  Then  don't  make  it,  you  were 
doing  fine  up  until  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  At  a  time  when  we,  as  a 
society,  are  struggling  through  difficult  eco- 
nomic circumstances  to  ensure  the  provision 
of  services  to  children,  we  should  think  in 
terms  of  the  priorities.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  additional  expenditure  of  approximately 
$1  million,  which  we  don't  have  and  would 
have  to  take  from  some  other  area. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  guess  approxi- 
mately $1  ftiilUon  for  operation  in  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  that  about  a  tenth  of  the 
cost  of  Minaki? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  would  point  out  to 
you  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some 
sacrifices  elsewhere.  I  ask  you  to  weigh  that 
in  your  priorities  in  terms  of  current  action. 
As  I  said,  that  is  not  central  to  the  argu- 
ment. The  fundamental  thing  we  must  bear 
in  mind  is  the  question  of  that  social  contract 
and  the  confidence  people  ought  to  have  in 
this  Legislature  that  we  do  not  in  any  way 
arbitrarily  alter  that  so  as  to  change  their 
lives  many  years  after  they  have  entered  into 
it  with  the  assurances  we  have  given  them, 
or  our  predecessors  in  the  Legislature  have 
given  then^. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  want  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  this  amendment.  I  am  an  adoptive 
parent,  and  right  away  I  find  myself  in  a 
different  iK)sition.  I  feel  somewhat  ill  at  ease 
for  my  child  and  myself  because  of  our  spe- 
cial circumstances.  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
in  any  detail  because  I  would  obviously  be 
discussing  a  single  specific  personal  relation- 
ship and  out  of  respect  for  the  privacy  of 
my  adopted  child,  I  choose  not  to  do  tbat.  I 
would  consider  special  circumstances  where, 
on  application  for  medical  reasons,  a  judge 
would  be  allowed  to  determine  the  need  for 
disclosure. 
[10:15] 

After  all  these  years  during  tbis  debate  tve 
heard  a  lot  di  new  terms,  such  as  "the 
adoptive  triangle,"  "social  contract"  and 
"right  to  know."  AH  df  them  are  pertinent 
and  valid,  I  suppose,  but  they  are  terms 
that  never  entered  into  the  feehngs  in  our 
home.  My  wife  and  I  have  merely  tried  to 
treat  one  child  like  another,  and  <jffered  love 
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and  security— and  discipline  too— as  we  have 
attempted  to  raise  our  children,  like  untold 
numbers  of  parents  before  us. 

In  a  general  context,  as  a  parent  of  both 
natural  and  adopted  children,  while  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  their  welfare  and  mental 
well-being,  in  my  judgement  and  gut  feeling— 
without  getting  into  the  specifics  as  I  have 
I'stened  to  them  and  discussed  them  in  the 
House  this  week— considering  on  the  one 
hand  the  potential  benefit  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  passible  heartache  and  diflBculty,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  there  are  suflBcient 
good  reasons  for  disclosure,  and  I  intend  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  think  this  evening's  debate  has  been 
very  good.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  I 
think  the  issues  have  been  aired,  and  I  have 
certainly  learned  a  lot.  However,  I  haven't 
changed  my  opinion.  In  the  committee  I 
voiced  the  opinion  that  I  would  be  voting 
in  favour  of  the  amendment  and  that  I  was 
somewhat  disapjxjinted  that  the  amendment 
had  been  watered  down.  I  still  feel  that  way. 

While  this  evening  we  are  discussing  the 
issue  of  parents'  rights  and  children's  i^ts, 
in  this  case  I  think  I  have  to  come  down  on 
the  side  of  the  child.  While  the  natural  pa- 
rent has  had  to  go  through  a  lot  in  order  to 
give  up  the  child— and  I  know  that  from  ex- 
perience, because  I  worked  at  the  children's 
aid  society  and  I  worked  with  parents;  in 
fact,  in  many  cases  I  had  to  take  the  role 
of  removing  the  children  against  the  parents' 
will.  I  think  I  have  an  understanding  of 
what  parents  have  to  go  through  when  their 
children  are  'being  removed  from  them,  either 
through  the  courts  or  voluntarily.  It  is  not 
easy,  and  it  is  not  something  anyone  does 
^vithout  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  a  great 
deal  of  agony.  In  some  ways  I  admire  the 
people  w'ho  are  able  to  do  it,  because  :-t 
does  take  a  lot  of  strength  to  recognize  that 
somebody  else  can  care  for  your  child  better 
than  you  yoiuself . 

But,  while  the  parent  has  gone  through 
a  lot  of  agony  in  order  to  give  up  the  dhild, 
I  also  think  that  parent  still  does  have  some 
responsibility  to  that  child.  The  responsibility, 
I  think,  is  that  at  some  point  in  Aat  child's 
life,  when  he  or  she  grows  up  and  becomes 
an  adult,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  once  again,  so  that  the  child's  need  to 
know  what  his  roots  are  can  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  a  very  real  need.  I  don't  think  some 
of  the  members  who  have  spoken  this  evening 
understand  the  need.  It  is  a  real  need.  It  is 
not  something  that  indicates  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  child  or  something 
emotionally   wrong   with   the   adult   adoptee. 


li  is  something  that  is  natural.  Just  put  your- 
self in  the  position  of  that  child  or  that  adult 
adoptee,  not  knowing  who  your  natural  par- 
ents are,  or  where  you  have  come  from,  and 
I  think  you  can  maybe  have  a  small  degree 
of  understanding  of  what  these  people  have 
to  go  through. 

W^en  I  began  working  at  the  children's 
aid  society  in  Windsor,  two  or  three  of  my 
friends  happened  to  be  adopted.  The  first 
thing  they  did  when  they  found  out  that  I 
was  employed  by  the  CAS  was  to  call  me  up 
and  find  out  if  I  could  discover  who  their 
parents  were.  Of  course,  I  couldn't;  but  that 
demonstrates  to  a  small  degree  what  the  need 
is  and  how  adult  adoptees  feel  about  the 
issue. 

I  don't  want  to  talk  at  length.  The  only 
other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  think  the 
amendment,  basically,  will  make  the  policy 
of  the  government  consistent  all  across  the 
province.  I  know  that  even  in  Essex  county 
the  two  children's  aid  societies  have  very 
diflFerent  ways  of  handling  this  situation 
right  now.  At  one  children's  aid  society  it  is 
easier  to  get  information;  at  the  other  chil- 
dren's aid  society  it  is  almost  impossible  even 
to  get  health  information. 

I  think  the  only  thing  this  amendment  will 
do  is  make  the  pohcy  consistent  all  across 
the  province. 

It's  a  very  small  step  forward  indeed  on 
this  issue.  Before  I  leave  this  Legislature  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  that  an  amendment  will 
be  brought  in  for  full  disclosure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  like  to  speak  very 
briefly  to  the  subject.  Having  spent  almost  25 
years  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  and  social 
development,  I  would  very  much  like  to  sup- 
port the  views  of  my  colleague,  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You're  copping  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I'm  not  oopping  out  at 
all. 

An  hon.  member:  Twenty-five  years  of  op- 
position have  come  to  an  end. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Twenty-five  years 
of  experience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  this  is  a  question 
that  transcends  party  lines. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Now  I  know  why  your 
staff  was  glad  to  see  you  elected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We're  all  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  the  child  and  especially 
in  the  forthcoming  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  are  some 
other  circumstances  here,  some  factors,  that 
also  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  My 
colleague,    the   Minister   of   Community   and 
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Social  Services,  has  referred  us  to  some  of 
them. 

One  is  the  question  of  the  social  contract. 
We  not  only  have  to  concern  ourselves  about 
the  rights  of  the  child,  but  also  the  rights 
of  the  adoptive  parents.  The  whole  question 
of  confidentiality,  in  which  that  social  con- 
tract many  years  ago  was  engaged— that  was 
the  arrangement,  that  there  should  never  be 
any  divulging  of  any  intimate  personal  ques- 
tions or  information— now,  at  this;  point  in 
time,  to  suddenly  change  the  rules  and  laws 
in  midstream  would  be  a  violation  of  that 
very  important  social  contract. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  certainly  think 
the  child  has  every  right  to  know  certain 
things  about  certain  vital  statistics,  certain 
vital  facts  about  its  background,  its  ethnicity, 
questions  of  medical  history,  questions  of 
social  history,  other  very  important  questions. 
All  that  information  is  now,  under  the  present 
law  or  circumstances,  available  to  the  child. 
The  child  can  know  the  ethnic  background 
of  the  parents;  can  know  if  there  is  a  medical 
history  which  could  impinge  upon  the  future 
or  the  wellbeing  of  the  child.  All  tihose  facts, 
all  that  information  is  available  to  the  child. 
There  is  only  one  piece  of  information  which 
is  not  available  and  that  is  of  course  the 
question  of  who  are  the  parents. 

We  have  also  in  our  new  family  law  legis- 
lation tried  to  erase— and  I  hope,  and  I  think 
we  should  all  be  grateful  for  it— the  stigma 
of  illegitimacy,  that  you  are  something  differ- 
ent because  you  are  adopted.  The  whole  new 
family  law  thrust  is  that  as  an  adopted  child 
you  have  every  right  that  a  normal  child  has. 
For  us,  at  this  stage  in  time,  to  raise  ques- 
tions again,  to  differentiate,  to  create  differ- 
ence certainly  would  militate  against  that 
particular  thing. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  will  have  to  cut  it 
off,  Reuben. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  think  also  we  should  be 
quite  cognizant— and  it's  something  we  should 
be  very  concerned  about— of  the  possibility, 
the  potential  for  abuse  of  opening  up  this 
kind  of  information,  which  up  to  now  has 
not  been— I  know,  wind  it  up,  friend.  Okay. 
We  will. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Read  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Warner:  You  haven't  read  the  amend- 
ment. You  are  a  great  minister  of  subculture. 
Hon.    Mr.    Baetz:    But    the    potential    for 
abuse- 
Mr.  Grande:  After  25  years  in  the  field  we 
were  expecting  a  little  bit  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  We  shall  not  run  out  of 
time.  I  would  only  like  to  say  that,  frankly, 
there    are    thousands   of   reasons— I've   heard 


them  all  tonight,  out  in  the  other  room— why 
we  should,  in  fact,  not  support  the  amend- 
ment. If  I  had  hours  to  speak  on  it,  I  would 
be  able  to  make  a  much  more  convincing 
case.  But  I  would  simply  say,  do  not  support 
the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  won- 
dering at  this  point,  since  we're  getting  close 
to  the  normal  time  of  adjournment,  if  we 
could  have  an  understanding  in  committee 
at  this  stage. 

There  are  only  three  members  who  really 
want  to  make  some  brief  remarks  in  order 
to  get  their  position  clear  on  the  record.  They 
are  the  members  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Stong), 
Armourdale  (Mr.  McCaffrey)  and  London 
North  (Mr.  Van  Home).  Once  these  members 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  put  their  points 
of  view  on  the  record  very  briefly,  and  if  we 
could  agree  with  respect  to  some  type  of  a 
bell,  we  might  complete  this  particular  matter, 
since  it  has  been  such  a  complete  debate  in 
itself. 

May  we  have  concurrence  at  least  to  allow 
the  members  for  York  Centre,  Armourdale 
and  London  North,  in  that  order,  to  get 
their  brief  comments  on  the  record,  and 
then  perhaps  we  could  ring  the  bell  and 
wind  this  up? 

Some  hon.  members:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Could  we  agree  to  a 
short  bell? 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  in- 
dicate to  the  government  House  leader  that 
I'm  prepared  to  stay  beyond  10:30,  provided 
the  bells  start  ringing  at  10:30. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let's  try,  eh? 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to 
be  as  brief  as  I  can.  What  I  would  like  to 
say,  first  off,  is  that  there  has  been  a  concept 
introduced  into  this  debate  called  the  adop- 
tion triangle.  The  direction  that  one's  ar- 
guments takes  depends  on  who  is  put  at 
the  top  of  that  triangle,  whether  it's  the 
adopted  child,  the  adoptive  parents  or  the 
natural  parents.  I  might  say  that  I  address 
my  remarks  based  on  three  firm  convictions. 

First,  I  really  believe  that  the  member 
for  Scarborough  East  (Mrs.  Birch)  and  my 
colleague  from  Lincoln  spoke  directly  from 
the  heart  when  they  addressed  this  problem. 
They  spoke  in  such  a  way  that  would  in- 
dicate their  concerns  as  adoptive  parents  and 
that  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  those  con- 
cerns. 

I  must  also  say  that  I  believe  we  are 
living  in  a  time  when  people  are  looking 
to  find  their  roots  and  their  natural  begin- 
nings. Perhaps  the  real  issue  of  this  whole 
bill    narrows    itself    down    to    whether    we 
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have  a  right  to  refuse  all  knowledge  or  a 
right  to  refuse  all  approaches  to  adoption, 
or  whether,  in  fact,  we  have  simply  a  right 
to  refuse  those  who  ask  the  question,  "Are 
you  really  my  natural  parents?" 

The  term  "biological"  really  disturbs 
me.  I  refuse  that  terminology,  because  it 
demeans  what  I  believe  a  woman  goes 
through  in  nine  months  of  pregnancy.  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  male  in  this  world 
who  really  understands  or  appreciates  what 
a  woman  goes  through  when  a  life  begins 
in  her  and  develops  within  her  for  nine 
months  and,  after  that  nine  months,  when 
there's  a  live  child  born,  a  child  is  given  up 
for  adoption.  I  think  that's  something  we 
must  remember. 

I  prefer  to  put  the  adopted  child  on  the 
top  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  look- 
ing towards  and  respecting  the  rights  of  a 
child  to  find  his  background^  as  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  in  this  House  tonight. 
I  think  that's  an  important  consideration. 
I  draw  on  my  experience  of  two  families, 
one  family  that  has  adopted  a  black  child 
and  a  family  that  has  adopted  two  native 
Indian  children.  Those  children,  in  my  mind, 
have  a  right  to  go  back  to  determine  their 
ancestry;  they  ought  to  be  proud  of  their 
ancestry.  If  this  legislation  does  not  go 
through,  we  stand  in  the  way  of  those 
children  to  go  back  behind  the  scenes  to 
find  out  exactly  that  proud  heritage  which 
we  uphold  and  which  we  think  they  should 
have. 

[10:30] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  time  is  getting 
short.  I  had  a  lot  more  to  say,  but  I  must 
say,  simply  and  briefly  this:  that  in  support- 
ing this  legislation  all  we  are  saying  is  that 
a  person  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  divulge 
information,  but  not  a  right  to  refuse  to  be 
asked  to  divulge  that  information.  I  think 
that  is  significant. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Well  said. 

Mr.  Stong:  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
give  the  child  the  right  to  ask  the  question 
and  not  refuse  him  that  right.  That's  sim- 
ply it. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  had  not  intended,  like 
others  perhaps,  to  speak  on  this  debate  to- 
night. Let  me  just  say  two  or  three  things 
in  the  short  period  of  time  we've  got.  My 
daughter  is  adopted.  She  is  seven  years  old. 
As  often  happens,  my  wife  and  I  were  for- 
tunate that  within  a  matter  of  months  of 
adopting  our  daughter,  to  make  one  all  by 
ourselves  at  home.  So  we  have  one  of  each, 
if  I  can  put  it  that  way. 


My  wife,  who  is  here  this  evening,  has 
taken  an  excellent  leadership  role  in  this 
whole  sensitive  and  complicated  topic  about 
the  fundamental  rights  of  an  adopted  child 
to  know  as  much  as  they  can  about  their 
biological  parents.  Our  daughter  who  is  now 
seven,  will  know  that  she  is  adopted— it's  a 
very  happy  word  in  our  home,  et  cetera— 
and  will  know  everything  that  we  know 
about  her  natural  parents. 

If,  however,  we  were  not  so  inclined,  I 
still  think  that  our  daughter,  at  age  of  18, 
has  a  fundamental  right  to  know  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  her  biological  par- 
ents. Having  said  that— 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Now  comes  the  but. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order,  the  hour 
is  10:30. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Having  said  that,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  government  in  this 
because  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  small 
details,  maybe  it's  the  registry— I'm  sur- 
prised that  all  of  you  people  on  that  com- 
mittee couldn't  come  out  with  a  better  com- 
promise—I'm going  to  vote  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.   Mackenzie:    Talk    about    compromise. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  If  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated I  will  undertake  to  work  with  others 
to  come  back  with  another  one  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Remember  the  OHIP 
committee. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order;  do  we  have 
the  unanimous  consent  of  this  committee  to 
continue?  Agreed. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Members  of  the  House,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the  social 
development  committee  as  a  representative 
of  our  party  and  as  the  vice-chairman  of  that 
committee  during  its  deliberations  of  Bill  114 
and  the  various  amendments  brought  to  it. 

I  would  have  to  submit  to  you  that  it  was 
a  demanding  experience  on  all.  Each  person 
who  took  part  in  that  debate  and  who  again 
is  taking  part  in  debate  in  committee  today, 
and  on  Tuesday,  brings  a  slightly  different 
perspective.  My  perspective  is  that  of  a  per- 
son who  spends  22  years  in  both  secondary 
and  elementary  schools,  as  a  teacher  and  a 
counsellor,  most  of  the  time  as  a  counsellor. 
I  would  have  to  say  that  my  feeling  here,  in 
having  dealt  with  young  i>eopIe  who  love 
their  adoptive  parents  and  yet  who  want  very 
much  to  find  out  something  about  their  bio- 
logical parents,  it  is  for  those  people  that  I 
have  considerable  empathy. 

I  don't  for  a  moment  speak  disparagingly 
of  those  people  who  have  adopted.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  commend  you  and  I  admire  you. 
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I  admire,  too,  those  who  have  had  to  give 
up,  for  whatever  reasons,  their  child  for 
adoption. 

In  addition  to  sitting  on  that  committee, 
and  I  challenge  those  of  you  who  were  there 
or  those  of  you  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
debate  to  be  honest  with  yourself  and  ask 
how  thoroughly  have  you  researched  the 
problem.  I  have  spent  some  time  personally, 
in  the  last  month,  going  through  every  text 
that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  I  have  in^  front 
of  me  just  a  couple  of  them.  Psychology  of 
Exceptional  Child  and  Youth,  by  William 
Cruickshank;  Development  Characteristics  in 
Human  Relations  in  Education  by  Caplan. 
I  could  go  on  and  on,  I  tell  you  there  is 
hardly  a  text  on  the  shelf  of  this  Legislature 
or  of  the  library  that  has  very  much  evidence 
to  give  to  any  of  us  about  the  feelings  of  the 
adopted  child.  If  we  as  legislators  don't 
somewhere  along  the  way  say  they  too  have 
rights,  they  will  forever  remain  in  darkness. 

I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  member  for 
St.  George. 

Mr.  Martel:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  made  a  certain  agree- 
ment and  I'm  not  prepared  to  go  on  any 
longer.  If  there  are  other  people  who  want 
to  speak  then  in  fact  we'll  take  the  vote  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any 
members  who  wish  to  si)eak  further  on  this 
amendment? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  the 
government's  feeling  that  we  should  preclude 
debate  in  this  matter,  then  I  wiU  yield.  But 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  those  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  debate  should  not  be  harassed 
by  backbenchers  over  there  who  don't  want 
to  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  let's  come  back 
on  Tuesday  then. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  were  you  all 
night?  You  weren't  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  it's  very  im- 
reasonable  for  the  member  for   St.   George 


to  try  to  impute  any  concert  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  as  she  hasn't  been  in  her 
seat  for  a  very  long  period  tonight,  she  has 
just  arrived.  We  did  indicate  earlier  tonight 
that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  three  or 
more  members  wanted  to  speak  in  the  House. 
The  committee  agreed  to  extend  the  time  to 
allow  those  three  members  to  speak.  The 
member  for  St.  George  has  now  arrived  and 
she  now  wants  to  speak  in  this  debate.  She 
has  gone  out  of  her  way,  in  her  usual  way, 
to  try  to  blame  the  goverrunent  for  frustrat- 
ing debate.  I  would  point  out  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  members  have 
at  great  inconvenience  come  back  from  many 
assignments  to  be  here  for  a  vote  which 
could  now  be  called,  if  the  member  for  St. 
George  wants  to  speak  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
and  allow  her  to  hold  this  legislation  up  until 
next  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  don't  suppose  it  is  im- 
portant at  all.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  any  arrangement 
that  was  made  when  I  wasn't  here.  But  I 
want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  been 
here,  in  and  out,  during  this  debate,  waiting 
for  speakers  who  were  ahead  of  me. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  McClellan  has 
moved— Dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
motion? 

Mr.  Stong:  Dispense. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  McClellan's 
amendment  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote: 

Ayes  32;  nays  55. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  this  bill? 

iHon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
four  more  amendments. 

Mr.  Warner:  Not  tonight,  you  don't. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:49  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  just  take  a  moment  to 
collect  my  thoughts.  The  Solicitor  General, 
Attorney  General,  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment—I'll return  to  my  place  in  the  question 
period  in  a  few  moments  if  the  other  minis- 
ters show  up,  failing  which  I  wiU  direct  my 
questions  to  the  Premier.  In  the  meantime,  I 
will  yield  to  the  questioner  from  the  third 
party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
one  of  my  colleagues,  just  to  fill  in  a  little 
bit  here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  as  if  I've 
come  ofiF  my  horse  and  come  into  the  House 
here.  I  have  a  question  of  tlie  Premier  but  I 
will  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  a  second 
question  if  the  relevant  minister  is  not  here. 

GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  My  question  to  the  Premier 
is  as  follows:  Can  the  Premier  confirm  that 
the  province  of  Ontario's  submission  to  the 
federal  govemment  is  relation  to  GATT  took 
essentially  the  same  line  as  the  report  issued 
this  week  by  the  Science  Coimcil  of  Canada 
which  stated,  "The  very  foundations  of  in- 
dustrial Canada  are  threatened,"  and  which 
argued  that  this  country  is  technologically 
backward  and  proposed  a  series  of  measures 
to  provide  a  positive  role  for  govemment  in 
the  restructuring  of  the  Ontario  and  Canadian 
economies.  In  that  case,  and  if  the  Ontario 
submission  did  take  that  line,  can  the  Premier 
explain  how  that  squares  with  the  ultra- 
conservative  direction  in  policy  which  has 
been  announced  on  behalf  of  the  govemment 
by  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  in  his 
statement  on  Tuesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  I'm  intrigued  by  the  question.  I 
didn't  sense  anything  ultra-conservative  in 
the  observations  made  by  the  Treasurer.  I 
didn't  sense  anything  in  that  which  would 
conflict  with  the  general  position  of  the 
province  with  respect  to  GATT.  I'm  not  sure, 
although  I  haven't  read  the  Science  Council 
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of  Canada's  observations,  there  is  a  lot  of 
similarity  between  its  observations  and!  our 
representations  to  GATT. 

If  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
would  be  somewhat  more  specific  in  what  he 
wants  to  learn  from  me,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  be  of  assistance.  But  I  think  the  general 
proposition  that  Ontario  has  put  to  the  nego- 
tiators for  the  government  of  Canada  who 
are  dealing  with  GATT  has  already  been 
stated  in  this  House,  going  back  sever^ 
months.  Perhaps  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  referred  to  it.  There 
may  be  some  specific  things  on  which  I  can 
get  the  information  for  him,  I'm  not  sure,  but 
Ontario's  position  to  the  negotiators  for 
GATT  has  already  been  stated  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  readings  of 
the  Premier  to  be  forthcoming  in  relation  to 
Ontario's  position  about  GATT,  will  he  agree 
to  table  Ontario's  submission  to  tiie  federal 
govemment  in  relation  to  GATT,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  submissions  of  the  western 
provinces  to  the  federal  government  now 
have  been  tabled,  and  the  submission  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  on  that 
subject  now  has  been  tabled,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  GATT  negotiations  now 
have  reached  such  a  point  that  I  am  sure  any 
hesitation  that  might  have  existed  a  year  ago 
about  having  the  province's  submission  tabled' 
should  surely  have  disappeared  by  now? 

'Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  sure  they  have 
disappeared  by  now.  It's  to  be  hoped  the 
GATT  negotiations  are  coming  to  some  sort 
of  conclusion.  While  the  western  provinces 
may  have  felt  it  wise  to  table  their  i)ositions, 
wliich  probably  would  be  somewhat  diflFerent 
from  our  own-awhile  I  haven't  seen  the  exact 
position  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia, 
my  guess  is  that  for  understandable  reasons  it 
would  be  somewhat  diflFerent  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario's— I'm  not  sure  it  would  be  in 
our  best  interests,  or  in  the  interests  of  those 
negotiating  for  Canada  at  GATT,  to  table 
this  documentation  at  this  present  time. 

I  have  no  reluctante,  if  there  is  a  specific 
area,  to  determine  Whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  discuss  it  here,  or  if  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  would  like  this 
information  on  a  confidential  basis. 
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I  think  it's  fair  to  assume  that  the  position 
we  put  to  the  negotiators  for  this  country  was 
relatively  simple.  We  are  very  concerned 
about  the  manufacturing  'base  here  in  On- 
tario; we  are  very  concerned  that  that  base 
be  protected  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
I  think  it's  fair  to  state  that  in  general  terms, 
once  again  without  getting  into  specifics  of 
our  representations  to  the  federal  negotiators, 
we  were  concerned  about  tariffs  specifically. 
We  were  also  very  concerned  about  the  ques- 
tion of  non-tariff  barriers. 

Part  of  our  representation— and  I  think  I 
can  get  into  this  without  perhaps  causing 
some  difiiculty  for  the  negotiators— is  based  on 
our  sense  that  there  are  some  countries 
which  are  quite  prepared  to  talk  about  spe- 
cifics in  terms  of  tariffs,  w'hat  percentages 
there  should  be,  et  cetera,  but  have  a  certain 
reluctance  to  get  into  the  area  of  non-tariff 
barriers;  that  is,  the  question  of  government 
preferential  purdhasing  policy,  or  jwlicies 
within  an  existing  country  whereby  the  tariflF 
may  be  X  per  cent  but  the  purchasing  policy 
of  governments  or  major  organizations  could 
be  such  that  no  matter  what  the  tariff  is  the 
p>olicy  internally  is  such  that  the  tariff  situa- 
tion is  defeated. 

Part  of  our  representation— I  say  this  in 
general  terms— to  the  federal  negotiators  is 
then  to  put  on  the  table  the  question  of  non- 
tariff  barriers.  I  think  this  applies  even  with 
th^  great  trading  partner  to  the  south  of  us. 
While  one  can  say  that  the  tariffs  are  not 
inhibitive  to  trade,  it  is  also  fair  to  state 
there  are  certain  policies  in  existence  that 
give  preference  to,  shall  we  say,  domestically 
produx^ed  products  whether  they  happen  to 
be  in  the  agricultural  field  or  the  manufactur- 
ing field. 

I  can  give  the  honourable  member  one 
example.  I  can't  document  this,  but  I  know 
there  is  some  understanding  in  tlie  field  of 
recreational  equipment,  as  an  example,  which 
is  a  verv  major  dollar  industry  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  small  organization  known 
as  the  NCAA  and  that  organization  has  some 
slight  influence  on  the  vast  majority  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  that  country.  I  am 
sure  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Partv 
understands  how  much  recreational  and 
athletic  equipment  might  be  purchased  by 
that  overall  organization.  As  I  say,  I  am  not 
sure  I  can  document  this,  but  we  feel  there 
is  a  policy  that  the  universities  and  colleges 
are  given  some  encouragement  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-manufactured equipment. 

So  even  if  we  could  alter  tariffs  between 
our  countries  on  that  one  specific  item,  as  an 
example,     by     internal     policy,     preferential 


treatment,  not  by  the  government  but  by 
dictates  or  policy  of  that  rather  significant 
organization,  could  have  a  very  major  impact 
in  that  one  particular  field.  That  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total,  but  we  face  this  in 
terms  cf  dealing  with  a  lot  of  other  coun- 
tries. Without  getting  into  names,  once  again, 
of  other  nations.  I  think  we  all  sense  that 
there  are  certain  preferential  internal  policies. 

I  am  not  going  to  kid  anyone.  There  is 
some  of  this  existing  in  this  country.  We  are 
embarked  upon  a  shop  Canadian  policy. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  government  and 
Ontario  Hydro  has  a  certain  preferential  treat- 
ment in  terms  of  Canadian  manufactured 
goods,  whether  that  figure  might  be  a  five 
per  cent  figiure  or,  on  occasion,  a  10  per  cent 
fisrure,  that  is  there.  But  we  sense  that  our 
jKjlicies  in  this  regard  are  probably  less  re- 
strictive than  some  other  nations  of  the  world. 
That  is  one  asjject  of  our  representation  that 
I  can  disclose  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  but  I  cannot  get  into  spe- 
cific sectors  or  specific  industries.  I  think  this 
would  be  improper.  When  I  say  improper,  I 
think  it  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  position 
of  the  federal  negotiators. 

We  have  put  our  position  very  strongly 
to  them.  Hopefully,  it  is  an  objective  sort  of 
position,  recognizing  our  responsibilities  to 
the  manufacturing  sector  in  this  province 
where  our  x>oint  of  view  could  be  diflFerent 
from  that  of  the  western  provinces.  I  don't 
argue  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  Premier  elaborate  on  exactly  what 
he  has  just  put  in  terms  of  more  reality 
rather  than  theory? 

Is  he  aware,  for  instance,  that  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Ontario,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  industry  to  spend  between 
$300  million  and  $400  million  on  new  and 
repaired  equipment?  Is  he  aware  that  across 
the  country  the  cost  of  that  intention  in  that 
industry  is  approximately  $1  billion  just  for 
the  coming  year?  This  machinery,  47  or  48 
per  cent  of  it,  will  apparently  be  bought  out- 
side Canada  and  that  means  a  loss  to  Ontario 
where  we  have  the  capacity  to  make  some  of 
this  equipment. 

Would  the  Premier  put  into  practice  what 
he  has  been  speaking  about  in  terms  of 
preferential  purchasing  and  encouragement  to 
non-tariff  considerations,  bring  the  newsprint 
industry  together  with  the  machinery  industry 
and  see  what  can  be  done  to  direct  or  to 
assist  a  larger  proportion  of  these  purchases 
to  be  made  in  Canada,  i>articularly  since 
most  of  those  industries  that  make  the  ma- 
chinery are  Ontario  based? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
dan't  think  that  is  a  supplementary  question. 
I  think  it  is  a  different  issue.  What  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  saying  is,  is  there  some 
way  of  encouraging  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  Canada,  to  the  extent  they  will  be 
making  capital  reinvestment  or  even,  hope- 
fully, in  some  instances,  expansion,  so  that 
more  of  the  equipment  be  purchased  in  this 
country. 
[10:15] 

I  think  that's  very  valid  and  I  can  assure 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  this  has 
already  been  suggested.  I  don't  say  it  has 
been  suggested  to  the  industry  nationally,  but 
certainly  those  in  this  province  know  that  we 
are  very  anxious  to  have  either  import  re- 
placement or  the  purchasing  of  as  much 
equipment  as  makes  sense  in  this  country.  I 
would  only  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  I  hope  he  doesn't  misunderstand  me. 
I  was  not  suggesting  that  preferential  or  non- 
tarifiF  barriers  were  a  good  thing.  All  I  was 
saying  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  is  that  I  sense  that  in  this  country  we 
have  been  somewhat  more  naive- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  We've  been  babes  in  the 
woods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —as  it  relates  to  some 
other  nations  of  the  world.  When  I  hear  some 
of  them  saying:  "Here  are  the  specific  tariffs 
and  maybe  these  should  move,"  I  also  have 
some  slight  insight  into  some  of  their  internal 
policies  that  somehow  on  some  occasions  de- 
feat the  tariff  situation. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Like  our  trading  partner 
to  the  west. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  are  doing  it  ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  hopefully  part  of 
the  rationale  for  the  GATT  discussions  is  to 
see  whether  or  not  if  there  are  to  be  some 
changes  in  the  formal  tariff  arrangements 
before  the  Canadian  negotiators  move  into 
that  area,  they  can  get  some  pretty  firm  com- 
mitments on  the  non-tariff  side.  If  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  saying  we  shouldn't  be 
moving  at  all  and  that  we  should  all  move  to 
set  up  policies  of  non-tariff  barriers,  I  would 
only  say  to  him  that  too  could  be  self-defeat- 
ing in  terms  of  what  I  think  has  to  be  a 
greater  export  and  trade  posture  on  the  part 
of  industry  in  this  country.  I  just  say  that  I 
hope  he  is  not  suggesting  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  the  problem  is  for  us  to  move  in 
a  far  more  comprehensive  way  in  terms  of  the 
nonJtariff  barrier  policy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  yes,  I  am.  That  is 
precisely  what  I'm  saying. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  with  respect  that 
could  be  damaging,  ff  not  handled  very 
carefully,  to  Canadian  manufacturing  because 
we  want  to  export  more.  What  we  are  saying 
to  the  negotiators  for  this  country  is  to  tell 
these  other  nations  we  are  prepared  to  do 
business.  We  want  to  know  the  figures.  We 
want  everything  stated,  and  let's  start  aban- 
doning or  questioning  some  of  their  non- 
tariff-barrier  policies. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  I  want  to 
return  to  the  interchange  that  the  Premier 
and  I  were  having  a  minute  ago.  I  want 
to  decline  with  thanks  his  offer  of  copy  of  the 
brief  or  the  submission  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  didn't  say  "the  brief" 
and  I  didn't  say  "the  submission." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  that  case,  it  wasn't  an 
offer  and  there's  nothing  to  decline. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  an  offer  that's  easy  to 
refuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
said  if  there  was  a  particular  question  or  a 
particular  thing,  I  would  see  whether  or  not 
I  could  give  this  to  him  on  a  confidential 
basis.  Our  submission  to  the  federal  negotia- 
tors, as  has  already  been  stated  here  in  the 
House,  was  given  to  them  on  a  confidential 
basis. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  I  do  want  to 
it's   the   general   analysis   in 
is    of   particular   importance 
just  to  me  as  the  leader  of 
cratic  Party  but  to  hundreds 
Ontario  residents  who  are  in 
are  involved  working  in  the 


say  that  I  think 
the  brief  which 
right  now,  not 
the  New  Demo- 
of  thousands  of 
business  or  who 
economy  of  this 


provmce. 

I  would  like  the  Premier  to  confirm  if  it 
is  the  position,  as  that  brief  states,  that  the 
economy  of  the  province  is  in  a  state  of 
fundamental  structural  disequilibrium,  if  it's 
the  position,  as  that  brief  states,  that  we  are 
witnessing  a  process  of  deindustrialization  and 
a  declining  manufacturing  sector,  if  it's  the 
position,  as  that  brief  states,  that  research  and 
development  in  the  industry  of  Ontario  is 
grossly  deficient  by  international  standards 
and  if  it's  the  position,  as  that  brief  apparently 
states,  that  Ontario  is  paying  an  enormous 
price  for  the  degree  of  foreign  ownership  in 
our  economy. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  you  just  discovering 
this? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  so,  then  does  the  Premier 
not  agree  that  this  is  sufiiciently  critical- 
Mr.  Eakins:  Come  on,  put  the  question. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  —that  these  judgements  should 
be  made  available  to  the  public  so  that  gov- 
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emment,    opposition    parties,    business,    the 
public,  trade  unions- 
Mr.    Deputy    Speaker:    The    question    has 
been  asked. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  all  of  Ontario  can  be 
involved  to  discuss  the  problem  and  to  get 
down  to  the  job  of  resolving  these  problems 
and  rebuilding  a  strong  economy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know  what  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  quot- 
ing from,  but  I  am  relatively  sure  that  he  is 
not  quoting  from  the  submission  that  Ontario 
has  made  to  the  negotiators  in  the  GATT 
discussion. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  tabled  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  no  intention  of 
tabling  it.  I  can  only  say  to  him— 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  have  you  got  to  hide? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that,  thank  heavens,  it 
is  this  government  which  is  making  the  sub- 
mission to  the  GATT  negotiators,  because  if 
one  were  to  follow  his  particular  policy,  manu- 
facturing in  this  province  and  the  resource 
industry  would  be  in  total  chaos.  They 
would  be  totally  frustrated  and  wasting  their 
time  completely  if  one  were  to  adopt  the 
economic  policies  and  philosophies  of  the 
party  the  member  happens  to  head. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

HEAVY  WATER  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  regarding  heavy  water 
plant  D  at  Bruce,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  good  deal  of  recommendations  and 
study  over  the  course  of  the  last  few  months. 
In  view  of  the  recommendations  for  moth- 
balling  by  the  select  committee  on  Hydro 
affairs,  which  was  tabled  yesterday;  and  in 
view  of  the  clear  recommendations  by  the 
interim  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Electric  Power  Planning  that  Bruce  D 
appears  to  be  superfluous  to  Ontario  Hydro's 
probable  requirements;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Hydro  itself  is  still  awaiting  a 
judgement  on  this  because  of  its  very  real 
concern  that  there  is  simply  not  the  market 
for  the  output  from  Bruce  D,  can  the 
minister  explain  why  he  has  come  out  so 
strongly  in  support  of  the  completion  of  that 
particular  heavy  water  plant,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  a  white  elephant  in  terms  of 
lack  of  market  for  its   output? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
some  discussion  about  this  last  night  in  the 
Energy  estimates.   I  won't  repeat  it  all,  but 


in  summary  what  I  said  in  Hanover,  which 
is  where  I  made  a  statement  about  this,  was 
that  the  select  committee  in  its  recommen- 
dations was  talking  about  the  Ontario  needs. 
I  thought  that  before  any  final  decision  was 
made  we  should  be  looking  at  the  outside 
market,  in  the  light  of  the  negotiations  be- 
ing undertaken  by  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited  in  Romania,  Korea,  and  two  or  three 
other  countries. 

We  are  meeting  with  the  federal  people 
next  week,  I  believe,  to  discuss  what  their 
long-term  plans  are  and  what  appears  likely 
to  happen  at  La  Prade,  where  the  feds  have 
announced—  I  have  forgotten  how  they  put 
it,  but  they  were  going  to  renegotiate  their 
agreement,  perhaps,  with  Quebec  and  moth- 
ball the  La  Prade  plant. 

I  said  last  night  that  it  seemed  to  me  it 
was  important  to  consider  that  the  cost  of 
heavy  water  at  Bruce  would  be  something 
in  the  order  of  half  that  estimated  at  La 
Prade,  and  that  that  was  an  important  con- 
sideration. I  did  not  say,  nor  have  I  said 
since,  that  at  this  moment  I  think  Hydro 
should  continue.  What  I  said,  in  essence, 
was  that  we  need  a  little  more  information 
before,  in  my  view,  we  can  make  a  sound 
judgement. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government  has 
determined  that  it  can  more  economically 
assure  export  heavy  water  by  means  of  the 
expansion  of  the  plants  in  Nova  Scotia,  can 
the  minister  say  what  export  sales  prospects 
from  the  Romanian  sale,  or  something  else  to 
which  he  may  be  privy  which  others  may 
not  be,  have  led  him  to  the  feeling  that 
Bruce  D  completed  could  be  the  linchpin 
—what  are  the  words  the  minister  used— 
"the  linchpin  in  meeting  Canada's  heavy 
water  needs,  and  the  international  needs  that 
would  follow,"  and  in  decrying  those  who 
take  any  opposite  view  as  the  "Jeremiahs  of 
this  world  who  would  cast  gloom  and  doom 
on  every  situation"?  What  is  it  that  has  led 
the  minister  to  view  the  situation  through 
such  rose-coloured  glasses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Exactly  what  I  just  said: 
that  until  we  know  a  httle  more,  I  think  we 
should  pause  and  not  make  fast  decisions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  Without 
getting  into  any  speculation  as  to  what  the 
offshore  prospects  are  for  the  marketing  of 
heavy  water,  is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
the  stated  policy  of  AECL  on  behalf  of  the 
government  is  that  in  view  of  envisaged 
sales  now  they  have  enough  heavy  water 
in  production,  that  if  they  need  more  they 
will   expand   Glace    Bay,   and   if   they   need 
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more  beyond  that  they  will  take  the  moth- 
balls off  La  Prade;  in  other  words,  that 
they  do  not  anticipate,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  need  for  heavy  water  from 
Ontario?  Is  the  minister  aware  of  that  or 
does  he  have  to  have  another  meeting  with 
them  to  have  it  rammed  down  his  throat 
again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Certainly  we're  going  to 
have  another  meeting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  their  policy.  You 
know  it  now,  so  what  are  you  dragging  your 
feet  on? 

Mr.  McClellan:  You'll  learn  sooner  or 
later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  information  that  I 
have  is  that  it  is  still  not  firm  as  to  how 
successful  the  Glace  Bay  plant  is  and  what 
rate  of  production  is  going  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  what  he  seems  to 
be  saying  is  that  there  is  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  role  of  Ontario  Hydro?  In  the  past  it 
has  been  to  produce  power  and  what  is 
necessary  to  produce  that  power  for  Ontario 
needs,  and  now  it  seems  to  be  engaging  on 
a  policy  of  producing  excess  capacity  for 
speculative  export. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  said  no. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
minister  appears  to  be  pinning  the  case  for 
completing  Bruce  D  on  export  markets,  can 
the  minister  tell  the  House  how  much  heavy 
water  Romania  is  likely  to  require  from 
Ontario?  Can  the  minister  also  say  how 
many  Candu  export  sales  will  be  needed  and 
how  soon  to  absorb  the  projected  output  of 
heavy  water  plant  D  at  the  Bruce? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Again,  I  would  refer  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  to  the  transcript 
of  last  night's  discussions.  My  recollection  is 
that  Mr.  Morison  indicated  that  the  B  unit 
at  Bruce  is  the  one  that  is  closest  to  maxi- 
mum production,  and  that  something  on  the 
order  of  one  year's  production  from  a  plant 
at  the  A  rate  would  be  required  for  fuelling 
a  600-megawatt  nuclear  plant— the  type  ap- 
parently planned  in  Romania— when  it  was 
running  at  something  on  the  order  of  70 
per  cent  capacity.  I  haven't  the  technical 
details  in  front  of  me,  but  that's  roughly  it. 

HOTEL  FIRE  SAFETY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  ask  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  hotel  fires,  particularly  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Solicitor  General 
and  the  fire  marshal's  ofiice  have  some  plan 


for  how  to  deal  with  those  hotels  that  are  in 
breach  of  the  fire  safety  regulations.  In  par- 
ticular, has  the  Sohcitor  General  familiarized 
himself  with  the  coroner's  jury  recommenda- 
tions after  the  Wentworth  Arms  hotel  fire? 
Could  the  Solicitor  General  comment  on 
whether  he  will  agree  that  there  will  still  be 
penalties,  including  jail  terms,  for  those  who 
ignore  the  request  to  clean  up  their  hotels 
and  improve  their  safety  precautions?  Where 
loss  of  life  then  occurs  is  the  Solicitor  General 
prepared  to  get  tough  with  those  hotels  that 
are  risking  lives  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  there  is  a 
little  confusion  in  the  public's  mind  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  the  fire  marshal's  office. 
As  I  understand  it  at  least,  the  fire  marshal's 
office  only  has  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
unlicensed  hotels.  The  Liquor  Licence  Board 
of  Ontario  has  jurisdiction  over  licensed 
hotels.  As  you  know,  the  tragic  fire  in  Hamil- 
ton involved  a  licensed  hotel. 

I've  discussed  this  matter— not  at  great 
length— with  Mr.  Bateman,  the  fire  marshal, 
and  he  has  indicated  to  me  that  there  are 
prosecutions  pending.  They  certainly  intend 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  a  vigorous 
manner.  I  think  it's  just  under  two  years 
since  the  fire  marshal's  office  was  given  this 
responsibility  in  relation  to  unlicensed  hotels 
and  there's  no  question  but  that  some  period 
of  time  has  been  required  to  build  up  their 
expertise  in  this  respect.  I  am  assured  that 
it  has  been  done,  that  prosecutions  are  pend- 
ing, and  I  can  assure  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  I  will  be  discussing  this  matter 
further  with  the  chief  fire  marshal  in  the  near 
future. 
[10:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Can  the  Solicitor  General  explain  why, 
apparently,  there  have  never  been  any 
charges  for  these  breaches;  and  is  he  pre- 
pared to  bring  in  jail  terms  and  very  stiff 
fines  and  other  stiff  penalties  for  those  who 
continue  to  imperil  lives,  and  particularly 
jail  terms  for  those  who  have  imperiled  lives 
knowingly  by  avoiding  improvement  in  their 
safety  situation  and  where  loss  of  life  actually 
resulted? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  There's  no  question 
that  stiff  penalties  are  appropriate  for  anyone 
who  does  flout  the  law  in  this  area.  I  haven't 
had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  all  the 
relevant  legislation  or  of  reviewing  the  Hotel 
Fire  Safety  Act  in  detail,  but  I  will  be  do- 
ing that  to  see  whether  the  present  penalty 
provisions  are  sufficient.  If  they're  not,  we 
will  be  proposing  amendments.  I  repeat  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  fire  marshal's  office. 
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as  far  as  licensing  and  regulation  are  con- 
cerned to  unlicensed  hotel  and  not  to  licensed 
hotels.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  it's  obviously  a  matter  that 
must  be  taken  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  wouldn't  the 
Solicitor  General  agree  that  one  of  the  major 
diflBculties  is  the  split  jurisdiction  and,  with 
many  large  municipalities  having  full-time 
firefighting  operations,  including  inspection, 
with  the  fire  marshal  being  involved  only 
marginally  and,  in  fact,  in  licensed'  establish- 
ments only  after  the  fact  for  investigative 
purposes,  and  with  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
of  Ontario  inspectors  being  more  interested 
in  the  control  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
than  in  the  ongoing  inspection  for  safety 
purposes,  wouldn't  he  agree  that  it  would 
be  better  if  this  all  were  to  be  put  under  the 
aegis  of  the  fire  marshal's  office,  that  he  be 
given  the  staff  to  do  the  job  and  that  he 
be  given  full  responsibility,  not  only  for 
inspecting  unlicensed  premises  but  for  in- 
specting all  premises,  and  the  right  to  inspect 
premises  of  any  kind  in  the  province  at  any 
time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  private 
homes,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  stan- 
dards we  establish  are  lived  up  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  To  my  knowledge, 
the  inspectors  who  are  responsible  for  the 
inspection  provisions  under  the  liquor  licence 
legislation  are  extremely  well  trained  in  this 
area- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  say  they  weren't.  But 
it  is  a  split  jurisdiction;  it  makes  it  very 
difficult. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  see  any 
problem  at  the  present  time  with  the  split 
jurisdiction,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Drea);  and  I  will 
talk  to  the  fire  marshal  about  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  problem.  I'm  not  at  all  satis- 
fied at  the  moment  that  there  is  a  problem. 
But  I  think  the  point  the  member  raises  is 
a  very  valid  one,  and  I  will  pursue  it  to 
assure  myself  that  there  isn't  a  difficulty  that 
has  been  caused  by  this  split  respomibility. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister  not  recog- 
nize that,  since  the  investigation  of  the  fire 
is  conducted  by  the  fire  marshal's  office,  the 
fire  marshal's  office  then  has  to  look  into 
situations  over  which  it  has  had  no  jiuris- 
diction,  although  it  has  had  the  expertise  to 
deal  with  them  all  along? 

Surely  it  would  make  more  sense,  since 
they  are  going  to  have  to  investigate  and 
make   recommendations   with   regard   to   any 


dhanges,  and  since  they  are  going  to  have  to 
produce  the  evidence  in  court  with  regard  to 
the  source  of  and  the  reasons  for  the  fire, 
that  they  should  also  be  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  inspection  on  an  ongoing  basis  in 
order  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  fire? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  My  information  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  fire  marshal's 
office  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  situ- 
ation; inspections  carried  out  by  inspectors 
representing  the  liquor  licence  board  are 
quite  satisfactory  £or  their  purpose.  But  I 
repeat,  I  will  pursue  this  matter  with  the  fire 
marshal  in  order  to  assure  myself  again  that 
that  is  the  case.  The  point  raised  is  a  valid 
one  and  I  will  pursue  it. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER 
MEMBER  FOR  SARNLV 

(Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege, 
regrettably  to  inform  the  House  of  news 
which  was  just  handed  to  me  by  the  member 
for  Samia  (Mr.  Blundy).  The  former  mem- 
ber for  Samia,  Jim  Bullbrook,  passed  away 
suddenly  this  morning.  I  do  not  have  the 
details  to  give  the  House.  I  know  only  that 
it  was  a  sudden  matter  and  presumably  a 
heart  attack.  I  think  all  the  members  know 
he  made  a  great  contribution  to  this  House 
during  the  years  he  was  here.  He  leaves  a 
young  family— his  wife  and  children. 

We've  had  too  many  reminders  of  our 
mortality  recently,  too  many  losses  of  good 
friends  and  capable  public  servants.  The  loss 
of  Jim  Bullbrook  is  a  shattering  blow.  He 
served  the  Legislature  well  for  many  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  debaters,  a 
man  with  a  rapier-like  wit  and  yet  a  deep 
humanity  at  the  same  time.  He  was  chair- 
man of  our  caucus  and  actually  served  to 
bring  together  a  caucus,  which  is  after  all 
part  of  the  functioning  of  our  democracy. 

He  spared  no  effort  in  his  dedication  to  the 
citizens  of  Samia  and  to  the  people  of  On- 
tario. He  was  well  loved,  even  by  those  who 
met  him  in  pretty  fierce  debate.  For  all  of 
us,  it's  a  terrible  blow  and  one  that  I'm  very 
sad  to  have  to  report  to  the  members  of  this 
House. 

We  certainly  want  to  send  our  most  sincere 
condolences  at  the  shocking  and  tragic  lass  to 
Mr.  Bullbraok's  entire  family.  I  know  every- 
one joins  me  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  like  to  add  our 
very  sincere  regrets  from  the  manv  members 
on  the  goverimient  side  of  the  House  who 
really  were  more  than  acquaintances,  but 
friends  of  Jim  Bullbrook,  I  guess  I  had  known 
the  former  member  for  Samia  as  long  as  any 
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member  of  the  House  with  the  exception  of 
the  present  member  for  Samia,  having  shared 
certain  experiences  during  our  academic 
career,  if  one  can  describe  learning  to  be  a 
lawyer  as  an  academic  pursuit.  Not  only  did 
we  share  some  experiences,  we  really  were 
friends,  and  partially  because  of  geography 
and  tradition,  he  determined  his  particular 
political  philosophy  and  I  determined  mine. 
Yet  we  maintained  over  the  years,  mutual 
respect  and  friendship  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  chamber  Jim  BuUbrook  was  never 
reluctant  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom 
and  constructive  advice  in  language  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood. 

It  is  a  very  sad  day,  and  I  too,  along  with 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  would  like  to 
convey  to  his  family  our  very  sincere  regrets 
and  our  sympathies.  While  there  is  no  estab- 
lished practice  or  procedure  when  events  of 
this  kind  happen  while  the  House  is  sitting, 
I  would  suggest  after  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  expresses  a  few  words,  we 
might  have  a  moment's  silence  out  of  respect 
for  our  former  ooUeague  in  this  House.  Hope- 
fully, this  sentiment  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
members  of  his  family  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  join  and  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of  my  party 
in  tribute  to  Jim  Bullbrook,  a  man  that  I  grew 
to  know  as  a  friend.  He  was  respected  for 
his  warmth,  charm,  his  partisanship  in  the 
best  sense,  and  the  contribution  that  he  made 
to  his  party,  to  the  Legislature  and  to  On- 
tario during  the  many  years  that  he  was  here 
in  this  House.  I  think  the  death  of  James 
Bullbrook,  following  so  quickly  on  the  deaths 
of  other  members  who  have  also  served  this 
Legislature  long  and  well,  is  a  blow  to  us  all. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  kinds  of  demands  of  politi- 
cal life  which  should  give  us  great  pause 
because  of  the  demands  that  we  put  upon 
ourselves  and  perhaps  what  the  public  ex- 
pects of  its  politicians. 

I  am  particularly  saddened  because  I 
know  that  when  Jim  decided  that  he  would 
not  stand  again,  it  was  because  he  felt  that 
he  had  made  his  contribution  and  that  he 
would  like  to  have  some  years  which  he 
could  spend  with  his  family  and  with  his 
friends  carrying  out  his  legal  practice  and 
just  enjoying  himself  in  his  native  area  of 
Sarnia.  That  has  been  cruelly  and  untimely 
brought  to  an  end. 

All  of  us  will  wish  to  send  our  condolences 
and  our  sympathy  at  his  tragic  loss  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  the  people  of  Samia  and 
the  people  of  the  province. 


Mr.  Blundy:  It  is  very  diflBcult  for  me  to 
speak  about  my  friend  Jim  Bullbrook  and  to 
tell  you  how  much  the  people  of  Sarnia  will 
be  missing  Jim. 

Jim  had  been  in  the  Samia  area  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  my  deskmate  in 
city  council  when  we  both  were  aldermen 
some  years  ago.  He  had  been  active  in  many 
ventures  in  the  Sarnia  area.  He  had  been 
working  very  closely  in  recent  months  with 
the  mayor  and  the  council  of  Samia  in  the 
downtown  revitalization  project  which  is  so 
important  to  our  city  and  which  is  also,  of 
course,  being  assisted  by  tiie  government  of 
Ontario. 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say, 
but  I  will  be  going  home  and  I  will  express 
to  Joyce  Bullbrook  the  very  appropriate  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  the  Premier, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  this  morning. 

I  will  inform  the  Legislature  of  any  ar- 
rangements for  the  funeral  as  quickly  as  I 
am  able  to  find  those  out,  so  that  if  any 
members  are  able  to  attend,  they  will  have 
some  notice  of  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Sarnia,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Premier,  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position and  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
critic  Party  for  their  very  generous  and  kind 
remarks  about  my  friend  Jim  Bullbrook. 

Mr.  I>eputy  Speaker:  Under  these  tragic 
circumstances,  I  would  ask  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  rise  and  join  vdth  me  in  a 
moment's  silence  for  the  late  James  Bullbrook, 
QC. 

[10:45] 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  confess  that  I  don't  really 
feel  like  attacking  the  ministers  at  tJiis  point. 
I  perhaps  will  just  ask  a  reflective  question 
if  I  might  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Has  the  minister  looked  at  the  enrolment 
data  for  this  year,  and  also  the  data  for  those 
who  are  seeking  situdent  assistance?  From  her 
analysis  of  the  data  has  she  concluded 
whether  there  has  been  some  trend,  not  only 
towards  a  lower  application  for  enrolment, 
but  also  towards  a  lower  application  from 
those  who  are  in  the  lower  socio-economic 
classes?  In  other  words,  has  the  mix  of 
people  applying  and  being  accepted  into  uni- 
versity been  creeping  upward  in  terms  of  the 
family's  level  of  wealth?  If  so,  is  this  not  a 
very  disturbing  matter? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  could  conclude  the  sug- 
gested result  from  the  information  which  is 
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at  the  present  time  available  in  terms  of  en- 
rolment, and  the  apphcations  for  student 
assistance. 

It  would  appear  from  the  early  information 
we  have  that  the  bulk  of  the  applications  for 
student  assistance,  and  the  bulk  of  those 
which  have  been  granted,  are  directed  to- 
wards those  who  are  eligible  for  grants.  On 
the  basis  of  the  income  information  which 
is  required,  it  is  obvious  that  those  are  pri- 
marily from  less  well-to-do  families. 

We  will  be  making  an  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  the  information  which  is  flowing  in 
now— a  little  more  freely  than  it  was  earlier— 
and  be  comparing  it  with  the  final  enrolment 
data  which  we  should  have  by  the  end  of 
October  or  early  November.  I  think  perhaps 
after  that  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  some 
conclusions.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
reduction  in  enrolment  figures  in  many  of  the 
post-secondary  institutions,  primarily  the  imi- 
versities,  although  there  are  three  universities 
with  an  increased  enrolment  this  year. 

There  is  an  increase  in  enrolment  at  almost 
all  community  colleges.  In  some  instances  it 
is  very  small,  in  some  instances  quite  dramatic. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  enthusiasm 
for  post-secondary  education  has  not  waned 
in  the  province.  It  seems  to  have  changed 
direction  a  little,  and  I  suppose  this  is  one 
of  the  phases  which  one  must  anticipate  as 
a  result  of  the  economic  situation  at  the 
present  time. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  information  which 
is  available  about  enrolment  at  post-secondary 
institutions  of  any  kind  in  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930s  we  find  that  exactly 
the  same  kinds  of  shifts  were  taking  place 
for  those  students,  who  by  hook  or  by 
crook  or  any  other  means  could  attempt  to 
pursue  a  post-secondary  educational  pro- 
gram. They  were  directing  themselves  more 
specifically  into  job-related  or  profession- 
related  programs,  than  they  were  into  the 
humanities,  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Sure  that  is  the  shift,  and  I  think  that  could 
be  anticipated.  I  hope  the  minister  will 
move  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
facilities  available  for  those  who  are  moving 
in  that  direction— more  polytechnics,  for  in- 
stance. But  the  real  question  I  am  worried 
about,  and  I  would  ask  her  to  consider:  Is 
she  sure  that  there  has  not  been  a  shift 
towards  the  higher  socio-economic  groups  in 
terms  of  those  who  are  now  seeking  post- 
secondary  education?  Until  she  is  sure  of 
that,  wouldn't  it  be  wise  not  to  make  any 
further  changes  in  the  impediments  to  higher 
education,  such  as  further  changes  in  either 


the  student  aid  plan  or  the  tuition  fees?  Is 
it  not  very  important  to  clarify  that  there 
hasn't  been  some  financial  barrier  suddenly 
set  up  in  these  diflBcult  economic  times? 
Shouldn't  we  have  that  clearly  in  our  minds 
before  we  make  any  further  changes  in  what 
might  be  an  impediment  to  post-secondary 
education? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain,  because  the  total  information  is  not 
as  yet  available.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to 
extrapolate  from  the  somewhat  super^cial 
studies  that  have  been  done  in  one  or  two 
areas  of  the  province,  that  indeed  there  is 
any  such  shift.  It  is  my  impression,  from 
speaking  to  faculty  members,  to  deans  and 
to  university  presidents,  and  to  students— in- 
cluding some  members  of  the  OFS— that 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  students 
from  the  lower  socio-economic  strata  attend- 
ing university  than  perhaps  was  general  in 
years  gone  by,  but  I  don't  have  that  as 
factual  information.  It's  a  strong  impression. 
When  that  impression  is  supported  or  is 
destroyed  then  other  activities,  of  course, 
will  have  to  follow. 

There  is  no  intention  at  this  time,  of 
course,  of  making  any  dramatic  changes  to 
the  student  aid  program.  The  changes  in 
the  student  aid  program  that  were  introduced 
this  year  have  been  designed  specifically  to 
help  those  young  people  who  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  family  wherewithal  to  support 
the  first  four  years  of  university  education. 
The  grants  program  has  been  so  structured 
as  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  that 
group  and  that  is  precisely  the  direction 
in  which  we  intend  to  go,  because  it  seems 
to  me  it's  the  accessibility  to  the  first  four 
years  of  university  education  which  is  so 
important  in  terms  of  the  eventual  career 
choice  of  the  individual  graduate  of  our 
secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  information  the  minister  has 
given  us  this  morning  is  based  on  impressions 
and  not  necessarily  fact,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  new  OSAP  pro- 
gram this  year,  yet  ministry  staflF  from  the 
student  awards  branch  have  told  me  that 
they  don't  have  the  staflF  or  the  money  to  do 
an  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  new  OSAP 
program,  would  the  minister  reconsider  that 
and  initiate  a  total  evaluation  of  the  new 
OSAP  program  to  find  out  who  benefited, 
who  was  cut  oflF  and  whether,  in  fact,  the 
program  was  of  any  benefit  to  low-income 
families? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course    it    is    our    intention    to    examine    the 
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validity  of  the  changes  which  were  made  in 
the  program  this  year,  because  they  were 
made  with  a  specific  intention  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  ensure  that  that  intention 
has  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  changes. 
The  ministry  staff  are  saying  that  right  at 
the  moment  they  don't  have  the  time  to  do 
any  evaluation  of  the  program  because  they 
are  busy  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  Cooke:  They  are  saying  the  awards 
oflBcers  have  to  do  it,  and  the  awards  officers 
say  they  can't  do  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  have  been 
some  discussions,  I  am  aware,  and  I  can 
assure  the  honourable  member  that  indeed 
an  examination  will  be  made. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  by  way  of  brief  supple- 
mentary, since  it  would  appear  that  not  only 
is  enrolment  down  but  that  the  proportion 
of  those  enrolled  seeking  assistance  seems 
also  to  be  down,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  despite  the  good  intentions  of 
the  plan,  and  it  had  excellent  intentions,  con- 
ceivably it  may  actually  have  turned  out  to 
be  more  of  a  barrier  than  a  help.  I  don't 
know  that,  but  it  is  possible.  If  that  is  not 
the  barrier,  it  is  possible  the  tuition  fee  in- 
crease might  have  been.  I  don't  know  that 
either. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  wasn't  one. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  There  was  one  two  years 
ago.  It's  also  conceivable  that  there  are  other 
factors  that  neither  the  minister  nor  I  under- 
stands. Under  these  circumstances  I  would 
merely  ask— and  the  question  is  really  this 
—that  she  not  make  any  further  changes  in 
tuition  fees  or  the  aid  program  until  she  has 
an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  of 
lowered  seeking  of  assistance.  Does  she 
agree? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  a  very  worthwhile  suggestion  which  I 
shall  consider  seriously,  yes. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Martel:  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  some  guidance  from 
the  Speaker  with  respect  to  the  practice  that 
started  yesterday  and  which  I  think  contra- 
venes the  rules  of  the  House.  If  one  turns 
to  rule  27(2),  page  17  of  the  standing  orders, 
it  says:  "The  question  period  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  one  hour;  opposition  party  leaders 
each  having  two  questions  plus  supplemen- 
taries;  and  further  questions  be  by  rotation 
among  all  parties." 

I  don't  know  anywhere  in  that  rule  where 
it    allows   the    Leader   of   the   Opposition   to 


determine  that  he  will  relinquish  his  place 
and  then  come  back  in  whenever  he  wants, 
or  that,  in  fact,  he  will  get  three  questions 
in  a  row.  If  the  House  wants  to  change  the 
rules,  that's  fine. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Your  leader  didn't  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Be  that  as  it  may,  it's  the 
practice  that  was  started  yesterday. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Discuss  that  at  a  House 
leaders'  meeting,  Elie. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  asked  the  Speaker.  I  am 
not  talking  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I 
am  talking  to  the  Speaker.  I  am  asking  the 
Speaker  to  look  at  this,  because  nowhere 
in  the  rules  can  I  see  the  practice  which  was 
established  yesterday  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  I  think  the  Speaker  has  to 
rule  on  it  as  to  how  the  order  will  proceed. 
Is  the  question  period  at  the  whims  of  the 
leader  or  the  rules  of  the  House?  I  would 
ask  either  that  the  Speaker  rule  on  it  or 
that  it  be  sent  to  the  procedural  affairs 
committee  to  be  straightened  out  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  appreciate  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East.  I  will  reserve  the  right  to  look  at  it 
and    I    will    look    at    it    very    carefully. 

BODY  SEARCHES  BY  POLICE 

Mr.  Van  Home:  The  question  is  for  the 
Solicitor  General:  Can  he  say  whether  or 
not  he  has  inquired  into  an  incident  con- 
cerning three  London,  Ontario,  youths  on 
the  evening  of  August  22,  1978?  They  were 
pulled  over  by  the  Pinery  Park  detachment 
of  the  OPP,  ordered  to  get  out  of  their 
vehicle  and  made  to  strip  on  the  side  of  a 
public  highway  in  order  that  a  body  search 
could  be  carried  out  to  determine  whether 
these  youths  were  in  possession  of  marijuana. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  this  incident.  I  will  cer- 
tainly inquire  into  it  and  report  back  to  the 
member. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  By  way  of  supplemen- 
tary—that was  a  specific— I  wonder  if  I 
could  shift  it  into  a  general  question,  and 
ask  the  minister  if  this  is  normal  procedure 
for  body  searches  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
manner?  If  so,  does  he  approve  of  this 
procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  I  don't  think 
it  is  normal  procedure  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  normal 
procedure  by  police  officers.  My  own  view 
is  that  it  would  be  very  unusual  circum- 
stances  that   would   warrant   such   a   search 
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and    I    certainly    intend    to    look    into    the 
matter. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  If  I  may,  a  final  supple- 
mentary: Correspondence  was  forwarded  to 
the  Solicitor  General  in  the  early  part  of 
September  from  the  parents  of  the  youths 
concerned,  so  he  should  have  the  beginning 
at  least  of  the  information  he  needs  for  his 
search. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Maybe  so. 

CROWN  LAND  SALES 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Can  the 
minister  indicate  to  the  House  what  steps  his 
ministry  is  taking  to  plug  the  apparent  looj)- 
hole  in  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  sale  of  cottage  lots?  It  has  come  to  light 
in,  I  guess  it  is  the  northwestern  region, 
mainly  the  Kenora  district,  where  apparendy 
some  lots  are  being  bought  by  Ontario  resi- 
dents and  almost  immediately  transferred  to 
residents  outside  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there 
is  some  misconception  as  to  just  what  the 
policy  is.  If  the  honourable  member  will 
permit  me  111  just  give  the  salient  details. 
The  plan  allows  only  residents  of  Ontario  to 
purchase  or  lease  during  the  first  year  the 
lots  are  available,  as  we  all  know.  Residents 
of  Canada  become  eligible  to  buy  or  lease 
dimng  the  second  year.  If  after  two  years  a 
lot  has  not  been  taken  up  by  a  resident  of 
Canada,  that  lot  may  be  leased,  only  leased, 
by  a  non-resident. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  program  some 
470  lots  have  been  oflFered  for  sale  or  lease 
in  districts  through  northern  Ontario.  All  but 
54  have  been  taken  up  by  residents  of  Ontario 
—because  only  they  are  eligible  during  the 
first  year. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  Ontario  resi- 
dents acquiring  crown  cottage  lots  and  then 
immediately  transferring  them  to  non-resi- 
dents. This  isn't  quite  as  easy  as  it  sounds 
because  if  the  lot  is  held  under  a  lease  the 
lease  cannot  be  transferred  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  crown.  This  consent  is  not  given 
if  the  transferee  is  ineligible  under  the  regu- 
lations—in other  words,  from  outside  Ontario 
or  outside  Canada. 

If  the  lot  is  held  under  sale,  one  must 
remember  that  sale  is  really  a  conditional  one. 
One  of  the  conditions  for  getting  the  deed  is 
that  within  two  years  the  purchaser  must 
build  a  cottage  witii  a  construction  of  not  less 
than  600  square  feet  of  floor  space  valued  at 
not  less  than  $7,500.  Then  when  that  has 
been  done  there  is  a  patent,  a  freehold, 
granted. 


[11:00] 

Reverting  back  to  those  54  lots  that  haven't 
been  taken  up  as  yet,  we  might  conclude  that 
the  resident  market  for  cottage  lots  has  been 
fully  satisfied.  I  doubt  that,  because  in  certain 
areas— for  instance  right  now  these  are  fly-in 
locations  and  there  wouldn't  be  very  many 
people  flying  in  to  look  at  them,  I  don't  think 
they  would  look  quite  as  attractive  at  the 
end  of  October  as  they  would  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

We're  closely  monitoring  the  whole  situa- 
tion, but  I  don't  know  why  anybody  would 
want  to  try  to  purchase  it.  Supposing  an 
Ontario  resident  had  purchased  a  lot  earlier 
this  year,  has  been  able  to  get  the  cottage 
built  and  is  now  turning  around  to  sell  it,  I 
don't  know  why  somebody  would  want  to  buy 
it  at  an  inflated  price  if  they  know  that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  wait  until  next  year  when 
they  can  start  from  scratch  themselves. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister check  and  report  to  the  House  if  there 
have  been  any  so-called  pass-throughs  this 
year?  Is  there  any  way  he  can  check  and  give 
that  information  to  the  House? 

Secondly,  can  he  explain  the  remarks,  ap- 
parently made,  I  think  by  the  director  of  the 
program  in  northwestern  Ontario,  as  reported 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  the 
other  night,  although  not  in  the  morning 
edition,  in  which  he  indicated  that  he  felt 
this  'loophole  should  be  plugged"? 

Finally,  wouldn't  it  be  better,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  if  a  purchaser  who  erected  a 
cottage- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Let's  have  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  let's  not-a  cottage  of 
adequate  requirements  wished  to  give  that 
up  within,  say  a  10-year  period,  for  the  cot- 
tage and  the  land  to  revert  to  the  crown  at 
fair  market  value  and  for  the  crown  find  a 
purchaser  who  was  a  Canadian? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  attempt  to  get  what 
information  is  available  about  any  transfers 
or  sales.  I  shouldn't  have  any  problem  get- 
ting any  transfers  of  leases,  because  we 
would  have  to  approve  that.  But  as  far  as 
us  getting  into  the  real  estate  business,  my 
own  opinion  would  be  that  we  have  enough 
to  do  and  that  we  should  stay  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  One  of  your  former  ministers 
didn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Can  I  ask  the 
minister  how  the  pohcy  he  announced  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  resolution  of  the 
House  which  was  passed,  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr. 
Havrot)?  It  seems  to  be  rather  contradictory; 
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and  the  vote  was  unanimously  in  opposition 
to  the  pohcy  the  minister  just  announced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  want  to  look  at 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  this  policy 
was  announced  by  my  predecessor,  the  ques- 
tion of  trying  to  control  ownership  was  gone 
into  pretty  thoroughly  and  the  conclusion  was 
that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  had  control  before. 

PROBATION  ORDER 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  want  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services.  In 
view  of  the  abnormal  sentencing  procedtire 
and  probation  for  a  stellar  individual  by  the 
name  of  Keith  Richards,  who  I  believe  plays 
with  some  group  called  the  Rolling  Stones, 
how  does  the  minister  intend  to  monitor  and 
supervise  that  more  than  abnormal  probation 
procedure  for  that  individual,  considering  all 
those  individuals  who  seem  to  want  to  get 
in  on  the  probation  rehabilitation  program? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  will  send  his  teenagers  to 
the  concert. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Perhaps  we  can  get 
free  tickets  for  all  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  attend. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No  way. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  but  no  thanks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Richards  was  placed 
on  probation  through  one  of  the  ministry's 
parole  officers  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
terms  of  the  probation  were  that  he  was  to 
report  to  a  probation  officer  within  24  hours, 
which  he  did;  that  he  was  to  give  a  rock 
concert  for  young  people  in  the  CNIB  audi- 
torium within  six  months;  and  that  he  would 
report  to  a  probation  officer  during  one  week 
in  May  1979  and  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1979,  bringing  along  medical  reports. 

I  think  the  question  that  the  member 
might  be  inquiring  about  involves  the  offer 
by  Mr.  Ballard  to  make  Maple  Leaf  Gardens 
available.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
questions  posed  relative  to  that.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  whether  or  not  the  order  of 
the  court  can  be  varied  beyond  the  proba- 
tion terms  of  the  CNIB  auditorium— in  other 
words  to  something  somewhat  larger— is  some- 
thing to  be  worked  out  between  the  officials 
of  the  CNIB  and  presumably  Mr.  Richards 
as  well  as  the  court  itself,  of  course,  because 
they  would  have  to  be  consulted  on  varying 
the  order  for  parole. 

It's  not  up  to  our  probation  officer.  Our 
probation  officer  will  co-operate,  of  course, 
and  he  will  obviously  supervise.  I  suppose 
we  might  even  take  tickets. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Ballard  and  Richards  now 
share  a  common  past. 

TAX-FREE  PURCHASES 

Mr.  Eakins:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
Now  that  the  United  States  has  implemented 
some  very  major  reforms  to  its  custom  laws 
—and  I  make  particular  reference  to  the  re- 
form that  will  triple  the  value  of  goods  that 
Americans  may  buy  duty-free  in  Canada- 
does  the  minister  have  any  intention  to  bring 
to  light  a  very  little-known  and  little-used 
regulation  that  actually  exempts  tourists  from 
paying  retail  sales  tax  on  items  that  are  pur- 
chased in  Ontario  and  consumed  outside  of 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  must  be  very  little 
known  and  little  used,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
are  ones  that  are  better  known  and  better 
used  that  I'm  not  aware  of.  In  any  case,  I 
will  chat  with  my  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  about  this.  I  must  say 
that  the  information  I  have  with  me  indicates 
that  the  American  bill  to  which  my  friend  is 
referring  didn't  quite  make  it  all  the  way. 
That  is— if  we  are  talking  about  the  same  biU 
—it  didn't  quite  make  it  before  the  Congress 
died'.  I  think  it  died  on  the  floor. 

In  any  case,  I'll  chat  with  my  colleagues 
and  see  if  that  is  the  case  because,  if  it  died, 
it  might  well  come  back  next  year  with  the 
new  Congress.  I'll  speak  with  my  colleagues 
and  get  back  to  the  honourable  member  on 
that. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  the  significance  of  the 
regulation  which  is  already  in  eflFect,  now  is 
much  greater  and  would  warrant  promotion 
by  his  ministry  to  retailers  across  the  prov- 
ince? Anyone  who  purchases  goods  in  Can- 
ada and  consumes  them  within  30  days  can 
take  them  outside  of  the  province  duty-free. 
Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  this  war- 
rants much  wider  publication  and  notification 
than  it  has  received  to  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'll  check  that  out.  If 
those  facts  are  accurate,  I  would  agree  that  it 
should  be  widely  publicized. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COURSES 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Minister  of  Education.  And  maybe  her 
colleague  on  her  left  could  listen;  it's  in  his 
jurisdiction  as  well. 

My  question  is  in  reference  to  a  memo 
dated  September  1,  1978,  entitled  Professional 
Development— Winter    Programs.    There    are 
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56  diflFerent  courses  listed  in  this  memo,  only 
one  of  which  is  in  northern  Ontario.  How 
does  the  minister  justify  that  out  of  56  courses 
available,  only  one  of  these  can  be  brought 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  and  that 
being  in  the  city  of  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  honourable  member  is  aware 
that  the  universities  in  northern  Ontario  are 
also  capable  of  mounting  the  kinds  of  courses 
which  teachers  require  to  improve  their  pro- 
fessional skills  and  to  maintain  their  pro- 
fessional competence. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  discrepancy  in  the 
proportion  of  courses  being  oflFered  in  north- 
ern Ontario.  I  had  been  made  aware  of  this 
earlier,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
been  examining  to  see  whether  we  can  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  equitableness  in  that 
program. 

MOTIONS 

CHILDREN'S  BOARDING  HOMES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Bill  118,  An 
Act  to  revise  the  Children's  Boarding  Homes 
Act,  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  By  way  of  explanation, 
the  minister  has  an  additional  amendment  he 
wants  to  propose  to  Bill  118;  since  it  is  now 
at  third  reading  stage,  we  have  to  get  it  back 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  for 
the  House  to  consider  that. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  while  I'm  on  my 
feet  I  may  be  allowed  to  indicate  that  in 
indicating  the  order  of  business  for  next  week 
we  avoided  to  mention,  of  course,  that  we 
want  to  attempt  to  finish  up  this  package  of 
legislation  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr. 
Norton).  Perhaps  we  could  serve  notice  now 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  we  would  com- 
plete the  work  of  Bill  114  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House  and  handle  this  amendment  in 
Bill  118  as  well. 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Before  the  Orders  of 
Day,  I'd  like  to  advise  the  House  that  last 
evening  Mr.  Speaker  neglected  to  inform  the 
House  of  a  royal  assent.  The  Honourable  the 
Administrator  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
was  pleased  to  give  Toyal  assent  to  a  certain 
bill  in  his  chambers  last  evening.  The  royal 
assent  has  been  recorded  in  the  Votes  and 
Proceedings  on  the  correct  date. 


Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  is  the  title 
of  the  bill  to  which  the  Honourable  the 
Administrator  has  assented: 

Bill  Pr40  An  Act  respecting  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 

(continued) 

On  vote  2101,  ministry  administration  -pro- 
gram: 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  read  with  some  interest- 
that  five-day  stoppage  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity—the minister's  opening  remarks  on  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  I  was 
struck  by  the  minister's  remarks  on  a  number 
of  points.  Before  I  continue  with  what  I 
myself  was  prepared  to  say,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  new  method  the  minister  has 
introduced  in  putting  forward  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  specifically  his 
new  method  of  dealing  with  the  housing 
targets  and  his  approach  to  estimating  the 
new  housing  needs  of  the  Ontario  x>opulation. 

I  am  certain  the  minister  has  been  told 
by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  and  by  the  whole  government,  that 
on  ideological  grounds  and  due  to  pressure 
from  various  vested  interests  in  the  land-use 
industry  especially,  and,  I  suspect  from 
foreign  banking  interests,  to  withdraw  from 
providing  social  housing.  The  need  for 
budget  constraint,  as  expressed  by  him  so 
repeatedly,  at  the  provincial,  municipal  and 
federal  level  has  led  to  abandonment  by 
the  government  of  the  moral  and  political 
duty  of  providing  social  housing.  Since,  of 
course,  he  cannot  really  explain  why  he 
has  abandoned  it,  he  now  has  to  discover 
some  kind  of  basis  to  support  his  abandon- 
ing of  the  government's  role  in  providing 
social  housing. 

It  is  interesting  that  he  quotes  from 
the  Barnard  study,  because  the  Barnard 
study,  called  Ontario  Housing  Requirements, 
1976-2001,  forecast  the  housing  needs  of 
Ontario  for  the  next  25  years.  It  states  quite 
clearly  that  Ontario  will  fall  short  of  pro- 
ducing housing,  not  only  for  this  year,  but 
that  in  time  it  will  need  to  make  a  major 
eflFort  to  increase  housing  for  the  next  25 
years,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  statements 
from  the  minister  which  suggest  that  we  will 
not  need  any  more  social  housing  and  that 
we  already  have  excellent  housing  provision 
for  the  population  of  Ontario. 
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The  long-term  needs  of  Ontario  demand 
continuous  government  involvement  in  the 
production  of  housing  for  Ontario.  The  long- 
term  forecasting  says  that  there  will  be  a 
continued  need  for  accelerated  housing  pro- 
duction for  the  next  25  years,  and  the  short- 
term  needs  in  housing  are  obvious.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  Who  are  on  a  wait- 
ing list  for  Ontario  Housing  at  the  moment. 
So  clearly,  when  you  look  at  the  two  things, 
the  need  for  housing  on  an  immediate  basis, 
with  the  people  who  are  waiting  to  get 
into  Ontario  Housing;  and  the  Barnard  fore- 
cast and  other  forecasts  which  suggest  we 
will  need  continuous  housing  production  for 
the  next  25  years;  the  minister  is  stuck  with 
those  two  concepts,  which  he  obviously  can- 
not avoid.  He  has  invented  a  completely 
new  system  of  looking  at  it,  what  he  calls 
an  intermediate  system  which  is  for  five 
years. 

With  that  new  methodological  approach 
of  his,  he  simply  ignores  the  factual  evidence 
that  we  have  a.  need  for  new  housing  right 
now  and  will  continue  to  have  a  need  for 
it  in  25  years.  But  he  says  for  the  next  five 
years  we  don't  really  need  it.  On  a  short 
term  basis  like  that,  the  minister  decides 
there  should  be  no  further  involvement,  or 
as  little  involvement  as  possible,  of  the 
ministry  and  the  government  in  the  whole 
question  of  housing. 

In  terms  of  the  Ontario  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, I  can  be  very  brief  in  my  com- 
ments. The  minister  made  it  clear  in  the 
House  on  April  6,  1978,  that  he  is  a  good 
free  enterpriser.  He  understands  no  moral 
obligation.  He  only  understands  the  legal, 
binding  power  of  a  contract.  He  induced 
many  people  into  home  purchases  by  giving 
reduced  interest  rates  on  mortgages.  He  is 
now  selling  mortgages  at  a  discount  to  the 
private  sector. 

The  government  acts  wrongly  when  it  de- 
ceives home  buyers.  It  acts  deceitfully  when 
it  capitalizes  mortgages  at  a  discounted  rate 
to  disguise  the  size  of  the  provincial  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  fellows  really  have 
a  twist  on  things. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Low  income  home  pur- 
chasers joined  hospital  patients,  students, 
social  service  recipients  and  countless  others 
on  the  list  of  people  who  have  to  suffer 
because  this  government  is  incapable  of 
managing  the  economy.  Our  party  supports 
reduced  interest  on  mortgages  for  low  in- 
come people.  The  government  clearly  does 
not. 

State  intervention  in  the  economy  is  a 
fact.       Government      intervention      imposes 


direct  government  handouts.  Whether  it 
involves  direct  government  handouts  to  in- 
dustries, such  as  the  $28  million  public  sub- 
sidy to  the  giant  Ford  Motor  Company,  or 
postponing  ad  infinitum  court  and  legisla- 
tive orders  to  require  industry  to  comply 
with  costly  but  necessary  pollution  control; 
or  a  more  complete  state  control,  like  over 
the  banking  system  in  capitalist  France  or 
a  virtual  state  oil  monopoly  like  in  capitalist 
Italy,  it  is  an  actuality.  State  intervention  is 
an  actuality  all  over  the  western  world. 

While  the  existence  of  state  intervention 
has  been  accepted,  what  has  not  been  set- 
tled is  the  degree  of  state  intervention. 
Should  state  intervention  benefit  all  citizens 
or  should  it  limit  itself,  as  in  Ontario  under 
the  Conservative  government,  to  providing 
tangible  benefit  to  the  capitalist  class  with- 
out providing  any  but  the  most  peripheral 
benefits  for  the  citizens  at  large? 

In  Ontario  land-use  developers  and  the 
construction  industry,  the  vested  interests, 
have  accepted  there  is  a  need  for  some 
state  intervention,  largely  to  produce  a  new 
image  of  responsible  and  community- con- 
scious corporate  capitalism.  More  important 
is  the  fact  that  state  intervention  regularizes 
the  field  so  that  orderly  development  can 
occur  and  regular,  predictable  profits  can  be 
made. 

In  the  1960s  the  present  Conservative 
government  embarked  on  the  course  of 
regularizing  the  market  in  light  of  new- 
fangled technocratic  action  and  the  need 
for  rationalizing  the  capitalist  structure  and 
making  the  world  once  more  safe  for 
capitalism,  all  based  under  the  new,  regular, 
predictable,  progressive  mantle. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  was  thus  created 
in  Ontario.  The  rationale  for  such  a  ministry, 
and  a  similar  trend  was  parallelled  across 
Canada,  was  in  response  to  the  growing  need 
for  public  subsidized  housing  and  partially 
to  provide  a  framework  in  which  the  con- 
flicting capital  interests  could  develop  with- 
out danger  of  internecine  warfare  erupting 
between  the  various  financial  interests  in  the 
land  use  and  construction  industries. 

The  regulation  worked  well  for  the  prop- 
ertied classes.  During  the  real  estate  boom 
of  1972  to  1975,  in  25  urban  areas  across 
the  country,  lot  prices  increased  on  an 
average  at  a  rate  of  over  40  per  cent  greater 
than  the  general  rate  of  inflation. 

Greenspan,  in  his  Federal-Provincial  Task 
Force  on  the  Supply  and  Price  of  Serviced 
Residential  Land  report,  comments  drily: 
"Lot  prices  exploded  relative  to  the  prices 
of  other  goods."  But  who  benefited  from 
this    real    estate    boom?    Not    the    average 
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young  couple,  who  found  that,  although 
their  older  siblings  could  afford  to  buy 
homes,  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  buy, 
although  their  incomes  appeared  to  be  the 
same  or  even  greater.  And  not  the  average 
apartment  dweller,  who  found  that  in  the 
same  period  his  rent  increased  by  about  40 
per  cent  more  than  the  general  inflation  rate. 

It  is  not  being  fanciful  to  say  that  the 
people  who  largely  benefited  and  made  a 
killing  were  the  large  propertied  and  financial 
interests,  as  enormous  fortunes  were  made 
during  that  famous  boom.  The  real  estate 
boom  of  1966  to  1975  was  indeed  a  major 
boom  for  the  monopoly  developers.  It  was 
a  capital  gains  tax  in  reverse:  the  community 
was   taxed  to  create  fortunes  for  a  few. 

In  Toronto  this  real  estate  boom  led  to 
explosions  of  office  buildings  and  luxury 
apartments,  and  placed  a  major  demand  on 
the  municipalities  to  proxide  services.  This 
is  yet  another  instance  of  the  process  of 
collectivization  whereby  the  costs  of  develop- 
ment are  passed  from  the  owners  of  capital 
to  the  municipal  governments. 

The  real  estate  boom  now  is  over.  Con- 
currently, the  general  economic  boom  is 
over  and  the  income  growth  is  down.  But 
the  higher  prices  for  housing  have  remained. 
The  municipalities,  the  planners,  the  rate- 
payers and  the  community  at  large  have  be- 
come more  aware  that  it  is  the  municipalities 
and  the  taxpayers  who  have  paid  for  this 
growth.  They  began  talking  of  social  hous- 
ing, of  housing  as  a  right,  of  people-  and 
community-oriented  planning,  of  the  need 
for  better  control  over  land  use,  of  the  need 
for  rationality  in  the  development  and  con- 
struction industries.  This  would  on  the  one 
hand  create  employment  and  on  the  other 
produce  socially  needed  housing. 

It  is  a  combination  of  these  factors,  which 
are  pushing  the  government  towards  more 
socially  conscious  intervention,  which  has 
led  to  counter-pressure  from  real  estate  in- 
terests who  now  want  to  move  away  from 
government  intervention. 

The  inane  concept  of  abohshing  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing  is  part  of  this  move  to  de- 
flect the  growing  questioning  of  monopolistic 
land  interests  and  to  short-circuit  the  demand 
for  decent,  affordable  housing  as  a  right  of 
every  Ontarian. 

As  a  party,  we  reject  this  trend  and  believe 
that  the  state,  when  controlled  by  the  Con- 
servative Party,  which  reflects  the  basic 
powers  of  vested  interests,  can  only  work 
potentially  but  not  naturally  on  the  side  of 
the  workers.  Yet  state  intervention  could 
be  used  as  a  tool  to  redress  social  inequalities 


and  to  redistribute  wealth.  Land-use 
planning,  public  and  government  involve- 
ment in  development,  housing  and  construc- 
tion industries  are  a  good  start  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

The  NDP  has  detailed  land-use  and  hous- 
ing policy.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
delineate  in  detail  the  major  points  of  our 
policy  but  merely,  in  summary,  to  sketch 
the  basic  themes  of  that  policy. 

The  experience  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
reflects  in  some  sense  what  is  do-able  in  a 
western  capitalist  society.  About  70  per 
cent  of  the  land  in  Amsterdam  is  imder  munic- 
ipal or  community  control.  Forty  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Amsterdam,  whose  in- 
comes are  in  the  lower  or  middle  end  of  the 
scale,  live  in  community-  or  government- 
built,  government-subsidized  or  rent-assisted 
housing. 

Those  are  starthng  figures  for  a  twin  city  of 
Toronto  when  compared  with  our  own  lack  of 
public  subsidized  housing  or  government  ot 
community  control  over  general  development 
land  in  and  outside  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  historical  situation  of  Amsterdam, 
Toronto's  twin  city,  is  different  from  our 
own,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

Let  me  restate,  as  a  way  of  ending  my 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing's estimates,  two  key  principles  that  are 
the  operational  basis  of  any  sound  progressive 
housing  policy. 

One,  housing  is  a  social  right  like  health, 
and  it  is  the  government's  responsibflity  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  affordable 
housing.  Two,  land  is  a  natural  resource 
which  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  steps  must 
be  taken  to  return  the  control  over  land-use 
planning  and  the  land  to  the  community. 

Also,  I  again  want  to  stress  what  an  im- 
portant role  land  planning  and  the  con- 
struction industry  play  in  the  overall  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Ontario's  economy. 
As  a  part  of  future  necessary  and  forceful 
intervention  by  the  present  government  or 
the  future  government  in  Ontario's  economy, 
the  present  minister  needs  to  recognize  that 
his  ministry  must  play  its  role  in  that  neces- 
sary intervention  in  Ontario's  economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  in  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  thank  the  critics  of 
the  Liberal  Party  and  the  NDP  for  their 
views.  I  hope  we  can  all  agree  that  the  tempo 
of  the  discussion  seems  to  have  been  kept 
on  a  fairly  high  plane. 

I  do  appreciate,  particularly  for  the  critic 
of  the  Liberal  Party  who  has  only  recently 
been  appointed  to  that  position,  that  it  leaves 
him  in  a  rather  diflBcult  situation  to  interpret 
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the  estimates  of  this  ministry.  I  do  appreciate 
the  comments  that  have  been  made,  and  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  next  few  minutes  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  remarks  and  some  of 
the  questions  posed  to  me, 

I  think  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
(Mr.  Epp)  misinterpreted  my  remarks  of  last 
Monday  when  we  were  referring  to  the 
amount  of  ownership  versus  rental  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  member  quoted 
me  as  saying  54  per  cent  would  be  owner- 
ship and  46  per  cent  rental.  If  the  member 
reviews  the  situation,  I  think  he  will  see 
that  that  was  a  prediction  given  by  the 
Bernard  report  and  it  is  the  conclusion  we 
would  likely  reach  about  the  year  2001. 

I  did  go  on  to  indicate  that  the  short- 
range  forecast  between  now  and  1981  indi- 
cates to  us  that  26  per  cent  of  the  accom- 
modation in  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be 
rental  and  74  per  cent  ownership.  I  think 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  would  agree 
that  that  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Just  so  there  is  no  misunderstanding,  the 
current  division  of  housing  in  our  province  is 
35  per  cent  rental  and  65  per  cent  home 
ownership. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  then 
asked  about  present  eligibility  for  public 
housing.  He  asked  if  we  could  provide  him 
with  details  of  eligibility  and  rules  for  ap- 
plication by  those  wishing  for  geared-to- 
income  housing  in  our  province.  Obviously, 
over  the  years  the  housing  program  has  been 
established  for  families  and  for  seniors.  Rating 
relates  to  health  and  other  aspects,  including 
present  income  and  living  conditions  of  the 
applicant.  For  seniors  the  main  thing  is  that 
they  be  60  years  of  age  or  older.  We  also 
have  provisions  for  the  physically  disabled 
who  are  permanently  unemployable. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  suggested 
that  priority  be  given  to  other  than  those 
families  with  children.  Again,  I  indicate  that 
it  was  basically  designed  for  families  which 
include  children.  I  think  you  will  agree  at 
this  moment  that  if  we  are  to  broaden  out 
to  the  extent  that  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  has  indicated  there  would  have  to  be 
a  great  deal  more  funding  coming  from 
various  levels  of  government. 

The  member  then  touched  on  the  rent 
supplement  program  and  the  fact  that  I  said 
that  in  some  communities  there  was  a  short- 
age of  rental  accommodation.  I  was  asked  if 
such  programs  were  being  put  in  place.  I 
think  I  indicated  at  the  time  that,  as  a  result 
of  a  number  of  things  that  have  happened 
over  the  last  several  years,  there  have  not 
been  the  persuasive  tools  put  in  place  to  get 
people  into  the  rental  market  by  constructing 


units  for  the  rental  market.  There  have  been 
some  changes  of  attitude  in  Ottawa  whereby 
certain  tax  benefits  have  been  reinstated  to 
encourage  developers. 
[11:30] 

One  of  the  items  giving  us  some  concern 
at  the  moment  is  whether  the  MURB  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  in  place  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  likely  to  come  to  a  conclusion  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year. 

I  said  at  the  time  the  land  transfer  tax 
was  to  discourage  investment  in  rental  build- 
ing and  it  has  discouraged  it.  There  were 
other  things  we  felt  had  been  of  some  dis- 
couragement. The  programs  put  into  place 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  piggy-backed  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment—ARP  for  one,  the  assisted  rental 
program-proved  to  be  very  effective  and 
efficient  in  this  province.  We  believe  it 
helped  to  produce  some  12,000  rental  units 
last  year.  We're  sincere  in  saying  to  you  we 
were  able  to  overcome  what  oould  have  been 
shortages  in  the  marketplace  as  a  result  of 
that  program. 

That  program  has  been  terminated  by  the 
federal  government.  I  would  like  to  call  on 
my  colleague  from  Waterloo  North,  to  inter- 
cede, if  possible,  and  persuade  some  of  his 
Liberal  friends  in  Ottawa  to  see  the  value  of 
this  program  being  retained.  As  I  said  on 
Monday,  I  would  once  again  be  able  to 
extend  some  credit  to  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  to  have  that  program  in  place  since 
it  continues  to  produce  rental  accommodation 
in  those  communities  where  it's  most  essential. 
I  offer  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  that 
challenge.  Maybe  he  would  like  to  speak 
vv^ith  one  of  his  friends  in  Ottawa  and  maybe 
we  can  have  that  program  reinstated. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  staff  of  the 
ministries  of  housing  from  the  various  prov 
inces,  staff  from  Urban  Affairs  in  Ottawa  and 
CMHC  met  in  Winnipeg  to  explore  further 
avenues  to  reinstate  some  of  the  programs 
and  make  sure  the  new  programs  that  have 
been  announced  on  several  occasions  are  truly 
put  into  place. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  also  asked 
a  question  with  regard  to  land  holdings  by 
the  province,  more  specifically  about  the  3,000 
acres  that  happen  to  be  in  the  area  whidh  he 
represents.  OHC  assembled  the  3,000  acres 
in  1968.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  df  attention 
because  of  tlie  size  of  the  purchase.  I  want 
to  inform  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
very  correctly  that  while  the  planning  of  this 
acreage  has  not  taken  place  at  any  rapid  pace, 
planning,  development  and  the  disposal  of 
land  that's  going  on  is  in  conjunction  with 
advice  and  guidance  from  the  regional  munic- 
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ipality  of  Waterloo.  We  are  doing  the  plan- 
ning, servicing  and  so  on,  in  conjunction  with 
the  program  as  they  feel  it  should  be  placed 
in  their  community. 

I  should  note  that  we  put  some  200  lots 
for  modest  cost  housing  on  the  Kitchener 
market  earlier  this  year  from  that  particular 
land  holding. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  also  asked 
me  about  the  situation  in  Oshawa.  He  said, 
"We  have  learned  that  the  Industrial  Dis- 
posal Limited  landfill  site  for  Oshawa  is  due 
to  be  phased  out  in  the  near  future,  in  fact 
I  guess  about  December  1979."  I  would  like 
to  quote  directly  to  the  member  that  the  In- 
dustrial Disposal  Limited  landfill  site  in 
Oshawa  made  an  application  to  me  some 
months  ago  and  I  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Ontario  Durham  region  and  Oshawa  refused 
to  designate  the  land  for  residential  purposes. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  has  not  yet  set  a  date  for 
that  particular  hearing.  The  site  was  desig- 
nated agricultural  in  the  former  East  Whitby 
official  plan.  The  area  is  now  under  Oshawa's 
jurisdiction  and  in  its  new  secondary  official 
plan  the  land  has  been  designated  as  major 
open  space.  Oshawa  has  deferred  a  decision 
on  the  firm's  application  for  rezoning  until 
the  official  plan  matter  has  been  settled  by 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

The  critic  from  the  NDP  party  referred  to 
situations  that  develop  wdth  some  of  our  staff 
when  they're  asked  to  be  interviewed  by 
various  i>eople  in  the  media.  He  inferred  that 
the  position  of  the  government,  the  policy  of 
the  government  was  so  indefensible  that  the 
staff  demanded  to  know  what  the  questions 
were  prior  to  the  taping  or  interview. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  On  a  point  of  order,  I've 
heard  the  minister  refer  to  the  NDP  party  on 
three  occasions  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's 
either  the  New  Democratic  Party  or  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  third  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  was  referring  to  the 
socialist  representative,  the  critic  in  this 
House  indicating  to  me— 

Mr.  Ziemba:  That's  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  that  fair  enough? 

Hon.   Mr.  Bennett:   —about  our  staff  who 

at  times- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  We  assiune  that  means  you're 

the  capitalist  representative,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Listen,  Michael,  I  have 
never  once  backed  away  from  that  position, 
either  before  I  came  to  this  House  or  since 
I've  been  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  Monopoly  capitalist. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They've  at  least  pro- 
duced something  that  keeps  this  province 
moving  forward,  rwt  in  the  si)irit  that  you'd 
have  it,  moving  backward  or  some  of  the 
policies  and  philosophies  that  you  and  your 
party  extol  in  this  House  and  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  For  one  per  cent  of  the 
population  you  produce  extreme  wealth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'm  afraid  your  calcu- 
lations are  about  as  correct  on  that  as  they 
are  on  most  things  you  deal  with. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  They  are  the  minority,  the 
rich. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  very  easy  for  the 
members  of  the  third  party  to  be  very  critical 
of  the  civil  servants,  saying  that  they  have  to 
know  what  the  questions  are  going  to  be 
before  they  appear  at  some  of  our  news 
media  interviews.  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
House  would  have  to  agree  that  civil  servants 
don't  have  quite  the  same  freedom  that  politi- 
cians have  to  express  their  views  and  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  did  not  criticize  the  civil  service. 
I  very  specifically  criticized  the  direction  of 
the  ministry  as  it  puts  pressure  on  civil  serv- 
ants. I  criticized  the  minister  and  the  minis- 
try, not  the  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  What  is  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That  you  are  misquoting  me, 
or  misunderstanding  me  or  not  understanding 
me  at  all.  That  was  the  jpoiat  of  order,  and  I 
object  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Try  to  manoeuvre  out 
of  it,  Jan,  You're  sorry  you  said  it  already, 
aren't  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  the  third  party  critic  indicated  clearly 
that  our  people  found  themselves  in  an  inde- 
fensible situation  on  government  policy- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  Because  of  you. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —and  therefore  wanted 
all  the  questions  ahead  of  time.  I  think  if 
we  want  to  be  realistic,  our  civil  servants  are 
also  asked  questions  where  a  great  deal  of 
facts  and  figures  and  statistics  have  to  be 
produced.  The  most  logical  thing  to  do  as  a 
civil  servant  is  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
information  is  they  want. 

I'll  defend  the  civil  servants  of  my  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  in  the  other  ministries  I've 
served  in  in  this  government,  not  only  to 
defend  government  i)olicy  but  to  give  correct 
answers  to  the  people  who  want  that  particu- 
lar interview.  We  want  to  fight  on  equal 
grounds    when    we're    in    those    interviews. 
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Sometimes  I  have  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  that  is  always  true. 

The  member  of  the  third  party  got  into 
land-banking  by  the  public  sector.  The  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  interpreted  the  Greenspan 
statements  on  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
land-banking  programs  to  mean  they  were 
superior  to  Ontario's.  I  would  think  the  com- 
ment likely  refers  to  the  Greenspan  observa- 
tion that  O'HC  bought  at  above  market  prices 
in  Ottawa  and  Milton,  while  Manitoba  bought 
at  market  and  Sasketchewan  at  or  below 
market  prices  in  the  cases  studied.  The  last 
two  or  three  words  are  very  important— "in 
the  cases  studied." 

The  Greenspan  report  conceded  the  num- 
ber of  sites  studied  was  limited  and  in  the 
case  of  Ontario  it  ignored  a  number  of  very 
successful  land  development  projects.  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  one  known  as  Malvern. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  heavy  purchasing 
by  Manitoba  Housing  and  Renewal  Corpora- 
tion and  a  private  firm  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  increase  of  raw  land  prices  in  that  area. 
Manitoba  Housing  and  Renewal  Corporation 
bought  heavily— and  it's  interesting  how  you 
missed  this  particular  clause  in  the  Greenspan 
report- bought  heavily  at  precisely  the  wrong 
time.  Further,  that  Manitoba  Housing  and 
Renewal  Corporation  did  not  put  a  single  lot 
serviced  on  the  market. 

OHC  during  the  same  boom  did  market 
lots  from  its  earlier  assemblies  of  land.  It's 
in  those  assemblies  that  I  think  we  were  very 
successful.  The  honourable  member  may  have 
overlooked  the  Greenspan  table  which  showed 
that  during  the  study  period  resale  house 
prices  in  Saskatoon  increased  by  more  than 
101  per  cent  while  prices  for  NHA-financed 
homes  increased  by  nearly  72  per  cent.  In 
Winnipeg,  the  resale  price  increased  by  71.5 
per  cent  while  the  new  housing  increase  was 
81.6  per  cent.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  Greenspan  report  does  not  provide  the 
endorsement  for  socialistic  land-banking  pro- 
jects, as  the  honourable  member  has  sug- 
gested. 

I  might  just  add  that  in  Toronto  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  in  the  MLS  listings 
land  values  went  up  70.7  per  cent  and  resale 
NHA  in  Toronto  went  up  78.2  per  cent.  In 
both  cases,  they  were  lower  than  in  the 
province  he  was  using  as  an  example. 

We're  not  going  to  deny,  nor  would  any 
member  of  this  House  deny,  that  the  con- 
struction industry  makes  an  important  direct 
contribution  to  Ontario's  economy  and  to  the 
economy  of  Canada.  It  is  an  important  pur- 
chaser of  materials  and  services  from  other 
sectors.  The  member  for  Parkdale  indicated 
that  about  4.4  man-years  of  work  create  a 


single-family  detached  home,  and  that  is  cor- 
rect. However,  the  realities  of  today's  market 
must  be  considered. 

I  want  to  touch  on  the  next  point,  which 
is  so  important,  that  is,  that  the  market  pres- 
ently in  Ontario  and  in  most  major  Canadian 
cities  has  an  oversupply  of  new  accommoda- 
tion sitting  idle  and  waiting  for  purchasers. 
Before  you  get  your  pens  out  and  start  say- 
ing that  it's  all  in  too  high  a  range,  better 
than  30  per  cent  of  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
AHOP  price  range,  which  is  at  the  low  end 
of  the  scale. 

The  inference  was  left  that  we  should 
continue  to  use  the  housing  industry  as  one 
of  the  major,  if  not  the  major,  economic 
development  tools  in  Canada  and  that  we 
should  continue  to  build  regardless  of  what 
market  conditions  happen  to  be  or  whether 
there  is  anybody  there  to  purchase.  That 
falls  into  about  the  same  line  of  thinking 
that  baby  food  manufacturers  should  con- 
tinue to  produce  a  great  deal  of  baby  food 
in  the  same  volumes  that  it  produced  in 
the  baby  boom  years  despite  the  declining 
position  in  the  birth  rate.  One  sure  thing  we 
would  produce  would  be  construction  firms 
going  bankrupt  and,  I  suppose,  baby  food 
manufacturers  going  in  the  same  direction. 
When  the  declining  market  is  there  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  we'd  better  observe 
it  and  adjust  accordingly. 

Mr.  Warner:  Explain  that  to  the  10,000 
who  are  on  the  waiting  list  of  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  where  you're  so 
inaccurate  again.  You  fellows  have  the  great 
ability  to  be  able  to  double  everything. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  me  how  many  thousand 
it  is  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  are  10,000  in  Metro 
Toronto  waiting  for  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Who  is  on  the  waiting 
list  and  who  is  justifiably  on  the  waiting  list 
might  be  two  different  things,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to  you  fellows. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  boy! 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  completely  abrogating 
your  responsibilities.  You  want  to  do  away 
with  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  put  the  words  on  the 
record.  Let's  know  what  the  Minister  of 
Housing  thinks  about  housing  for  people 
on  modest  incomes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  At  least  we  think  about 
it.  That's  something  more  than  I  can  say 
for  you. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 
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Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Will  the 
minister  please  continue  and  ignore  the 
interjections? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You're  a  disgrace  as  the 
Minister  of  Housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  other  afternoon 
we  got  very  lightly  into  things  doing  with 
rent  review.  Since  my  colleague,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations, 
shortly  will  be  discussing  at  full  length  that 
particular  act,  I  do  not  intend  to  use  up 
the  time  of  these  estimates  in  discussing  it 
further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  a  fine  act. 

Mr.  Warner:  Rent  review  has  nothing  to 
do  with  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  don't  agree  with  the 
need  to  integrate  rent  review  into  the  long- 
term   housing  policies  and  programs. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  never  will  be  any 
long-term  housing  programs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  view  it  as  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  production  of  housing  in 
our  province.  I  think  that  for  too  long  a 
period  government  intervention  into  this 
market  has  distorted  it  to  a  great  extent. 
I  would  also  say  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
to  government  than  just  financing  the  hous- 
ing industry. 

[11:45] 

I'll  come  back  to  the  point  I  made  a 
few  moments  ago;  it's  a  matter  of  looking  at 
reality.  It's  a  matter  of  trying  to  assess 
where  the  needs  are  and  the  type  of  housing 
and  the  programs  will  provide  those  needs, 
it's  not  just  an  open-ended  program.  This 
province,  along  with  assistance  from  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing,  has  a  solid  track 
record  in  providing  socially  assisted  housing 
in  Ontario,  something  in  the  range  of  93,000 
units,  likely  one  of  the  largest  portfolios  of 
social  housing  anywhere  in  this  hemisphere, 
well  controlled  and  managed- 
Mr.  Warner:  Which  you  want  to  get  rid 
of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —and  to  the  great 
extent,  very  acceptable  to  the  tenants  who 
are   in   those   particular   accommodations. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  trying  to  get  rid  of 
it,  you're  trying  to  erode  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  happens  to  be  a  federal  agency.  I 
did  say  that  it  was  with  their  co-operation 
that  we  were  able  to  produce  93,000  units 
in  this  province. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  referred  to 
land-use  planning.   As   we  get   on  with   the 


Planning  Act  review,  I  hope  we  will  become 
more  specific  in  the  areas  of  land-use  plan- 
ning. I  hope  at  that  time  we  will  have  a 
fairly  open  and  detailed  discussion  on  that 
position  in  Ontario. 

I  come  to  a  point  raised  not  only  in  the 
estimates  but  also  on  two  or  three  other 
occasions  since  this  House  came  back  into 
session  on  Monday  of  this  week.  A  hearing 
officer,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  hearing  officer,  does  not  make  a 
decision.  The  member  said  in  the  House  that 
I  reversed  his  decision.  He  does  not  make  a 
decision.  He  makes  a  recommendation.  The 
officer  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  min- 
istry just  as  civil  servants  make  recom- 
mendations to  a  ministry. 

Mr.  Dukzta:  I>on't  quibble,  you  make  the 
decisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  the  minister  in 
both  cases  who  makes  the  ultimate  decision, 
•with  his  colleagues  in  cabinet. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That's  the  most  spectacular 
defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  I  have  said  on  other 
occasions,  the  Caledon  Ratepayers  Associa- 
tion- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  information, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  With  resi)ect,  there 
is  no  point  of  information. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  point  of  information.  The 
minister  stated  that  the  minister  makes  the 
decision  with  colleagues  in  cabinet.  Could  he 
confirm  that  those  were  his  words? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Could  I  confirm  what, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  stated  that  the 
minister  makes  the  decision  on  the  hearing 
officer's  recommendation  with  his  colleagues 
in  cabinet.  Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  minister  makes  the 
decision  with  the  authority  vested  in  him 
through  the  acts  of  this  Legislature.  In  some 
cases  they  go  to  cabinet  and  in  other  cases 
they're  made  entirely  by  the  minister. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  man  of  decisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  about  time  some 
people  in  the  governments  of  this  country 
were  making  decisions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Changed  your  position,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That's  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  we  get  a  diflFerent  answer 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  October  12,  I  was 
served  with  a  notice  of  application  under  the 
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judicial  review  procedure,  for  a  judicial  re- 
view oi  my  August  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario.  The  Attorney  General's 
office  is  acting  on  my  behaH  and  the  matter 
is  clearly  sub  judice. 

As  my  decision  on  the  Cantrakon  applica- 
tion is  sub  judice,  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  it.  However,  the 
member  for  Parkdale  made  a  most  unfortu- 
nate implication  in  his  comments  when  he 
stated  that  the  site  was  sold  to  a  friend  of 
the  minister's.  I  trust  the  member's  statement 
was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  and  not  a  serious 
suggestion  that  my  decision  was  made  to 
accommodate  a  person  the  member  has  des- 
cribed as  my  friend. 

I  want  to  relate  to  another  point  in  the 
third  party  critic's  position.  I  quote  him:  "It 
must  be  recognized  that  land-use  planning 
decisions  are  intensely  political  in  nature. 
Just  as  war  is  too  terrible  a  matter  to  be  left 
only  to  the  generals  and  health  too  essential 
to  be  l^ft  to  the  doctors,  so  planning  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the  professionals." 
The  member  made  the  remark  and  by  ftuther 
expanding  his  personal  philosophy,  went  on 
to  show  government  is  too  Important  to  be 
left  to  the  politicians.  Those  words  are  true, 
at  least  regarding  those  in  his  particular 
comer  of  this  Legislature. 

Seriously,  the  member  makes  a  rather  good 
point.  Civil  servants  in  the  planning  area 
make  recommendations,  but  land-use  plan- 
ning decisions— to  borrow  his  words— are  in- 
tensely political  in  nature,  and  should  be 
made  by  elected  officials.  That  is  the  position 
into  which  I  put  both  of  the  last  two  com- 
ments I  made. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  asked  if 
we  would  produce  for  this  House  the  total 
administrative  budget  for  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission.  It  amounts  to  $163,700; 
and  this  total  includes  $128,200  for  salaries, 
v/ages  and  employee  benefits,  which  includes 
a  staff  of  six;  $6,200  for  transportation  and 
communications;  $20,800  for  services;  and 
$8,500  for  supplies  and  equipment.  For  the 
members'  benefit  these  are  included  in  vote 
2101,  item  1,  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing. 

The  third  party  critic  indicated  the  OMB 
must  be  changed  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
costly  delaying  body  which  intervenes  in 
nearly  every  land-use  decision.  A  review  6f 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  delays  is  a  matter  that  my 
ministry,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  Mr.  Shub,  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  some  time,  indeed  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  well.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any   doubt  in   anyone's  mind  that  at  times 


there  are  items  before  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  that  we  really  believe  are  not  requir- 
ing of  that  board's  time.  Unfortunately  at  the 
moment  there  is  no  other  recourse  for  enter- 
taining the  actions  necessary  on  those  appli- 
cations. 

The  board's  role,  I  would  say  very  openly, 
was  well  defended  in  the  majority  of  the 
300-odd  submissions  that  we  had  on  the 
Planning  Review  Act  in  this  province,  the 
Comay  report.  People  who  for  years  had 
criticized  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  as 
being  the  wrong  place  to  send  things,  all  of 
a  sudden  became  very  defensive  of  the  mu- 
nicipal board.  They  felt  that  was  the  ultimate 
place  of  decision,  at  least  in  recommendations 
to  cabinet.  I  think  as  we  go  through  the  re- 
view of  the  Planning  Act,  I  am  sure  thre 
will  be  many  other  views  expressed  in  this 
House  and  by  other  organizations  when  the 
white  paper  and  the  draft  legislation  is  pre- 
sented, as  to  how  they  believe  we  should 
further  try  to  streamline  the  municipal  board 
in  its  efforts  to  make  planning  a  more  instant 
operation  in  Ontario  than  it  at  present  hap- 
pens to  be. 

To  come  back  to  the  fact  that  we  talk 
about  housing,  and  the  number  of  units  that 
are  being  produced  in  Ontario  at  this  time, 
the  third  party  critic  this  morning  again  in- 
dicates that  we  have  a  new  program  to 
indicate  housing  needs. 

I  said  in  my  opening  statement  on  Mon- 
day that  the  short-range  program,  along  with 
the  long-range  programs  of  predicting  house 
requirements  or  unit  requirements  in  Ontario 
are  both  very  essential  for  guidance,  not 
only  to  the  private  sector  but  to  the  govern- 
ment where  public  funds  are  being  invested 
in  the  housing  market. 

The  Barnard  report  covered  from  1976 
to  the  year  2001.  It  was  based  on  some  in- 
formation that  was  current  at  the  time;  but 
obviously  things  change  and  change  rather 
rapidly,  particularly  in  the  migration  area 
into  this  province,  and  into  this   country. 

Also  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
rate  of  live  births  in  Ontario  and  Canada, 
which  have  had  a  very  noticeable  effect  on 
a  long-range  forecast.  Barnard  said  we  would 
likely  need  something  in  the  range  of  88,000 
units  in  this  first  five-year  period.  That  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  thought  the  migra- 
tion policy  to  Ontario  would  be  about  50,000 
people  per  year.  That  migration  position  is 
now  at  about  25,000  per  year.  That  in  itself 
reduces  the  requirement  of  about  8,000  units 
in  this  province  in  any  given  year;  a  very 
substantial  number  of  units. 

I  explained  in  my  opening  remarks  that 
we  thought  the  average  requirement  for  hous- 
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ing  in  the  period  between  now  and  1981 
would  likely  average  out  at  about  78,000— 
about  10,000  fewer  than  had  originally  been 
forecast. 

I  must  say  if  you  read  the  Barnard  report 
you  will  notice  that  his  predictions  over  the 
next  four  five-year  terms  even  vary  to  a 
greater  extent  than  what  I  am  saying  this 
morning,  with  a  very  low  position  being  hit  in 
productions  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  even 
using  the  federal  government's  forecasts 
on  migration  and  so  on— the  figures  that  are 
current  today— the  reports  that  we  have  jmto- 
duced  show  very  clearly  that  we're  right  on 
course  in  the  volume  of  production  that's 
necessary  in  Ontario. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  also  referred  to 
the  Greenspan  report  and  the  fact  that  it 
says  that  existing  planning  processes  have  a 
great  number  of  restrictions  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  high  price  of  land  in  the 
future;  it  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
planning  restrictions  and  offers  some  advice 
and  views  on  servicing.  I  suppose  it  is  only 
reasonable  and  logical  that  we  must  balance 
adequate  planning  with  adequate  protection, 
as  Greenspan  indicates  in  his  report.  I  think 
we  would  probably  agree  that  planning  is  a 
compromise  between  competing  interests  and 
that  we  have  to  ensure  that  we  have  enough 
planning  to  protect  valid  concerns,  but  not 
so  much  that  the  process  becomes  self-de- 
feating, which  I  think  is  the  expression  we 
hear  quite  often  by  municipalities  and  others 
across  Ontario. 

Greenspan  refers  to  maximum  limits  on 
urban  development  standards.  I  am  sure 
members  of  this  House  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  issued  guide- 
lines on  urban  development  standards  just 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  half  ago.  Those 
standards  will  be  taken  into  further  con- 
sideration at  the  time  we'll  be  reviewing  the 
Planning  Act,  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
incorporated  in  that  particular  act  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent. 

Over  the  last  year  and  a  half  several 
municipalities  have  already  accepted  the 
minimum  or  new  development  standards  in 
their  communities,  with  zero  lot  lines,  dual 
servicing,  smaller  lots,  less  width  in  roads 
and  so  on.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  able 
to  prove  without  doubt  that  they  were  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  housing  units  they 
put  on  the  market. 

I  know  that  some  would  say  that  the 
minister  should  take  the  position  with  an 
iron  hand  and  force  municipalities  into 
accepting  the  minimum  standards.  The  fact 
remains    that    the    municipalities    should    be 


convinced  that  the  minimum  or  new  standards 
would  be  economically  to  the  value  and 
credit  of  the  people  living  in  their  particular 
communities. 

In  the  area  of  overall  land-use  planning, 
I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  strongly  supports  the  activities 
of  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Treasury  and 
Economics,  who  as  the  member  knows  has 
the  responsibility  for  overall  strategic  planning 
for  Ontario.  I  believe  that  a  most  useful 
contribution  to  this  process  by  the  ministry 
is  to  assist  local  municipalities  in  preparing 
an  appropriate  municipal  land-use  frame- 
work within  which  to  plan  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  oflBcial 
plans  at  the  regional,  municipal  and  county 
levels.  The  forthcoming  white  paper  on  the 
Planning  Act  will  elaborate  upon  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  abihty  to  plan 
effectively  without  undue  provincial  interven- 
tion. 

I  might  say  as  well  that  the  government, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  has  given 
a  number  of  grants  to  municipalities  to  get 
on  with  their  official  plans,  to  assist  them 
in  hiring  consultants  to  put  those  oflBcial 
plans  in  place  so  that  they  have  some  land- 
use  controls  in  those  communities  and 
recognized. 

I  want  to  quote  the  critic  from  the  third 
party.  He  says  an  NDP  government  could 
save  a  fortune  in  administrative  expenses  by 
introducing  substantial  self  management  into 
all  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  projects.  The 
ministry  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora- 
tion are  in  the  process  of  evaluating  programs 
where  tenants'  groups  currently  are  involved 
in  the  management  of  their  own  develop- 
ment. 

[12:00] 

For  example,  at  Regent  Park  and  Alexandra 
Park,  which  are  both  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  tenant-management  agreements  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  years.  Under 
these  contracts  the  local  tenant  association 
assumes  responsibility  for  specific  project 
activities  and  management  functions.  At  this 
very  time,  I  inform  the  members  of  this 
House,  the  results  of  these  trials  are  under 
study  to  determine  the  viability  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  very  programs  that  were 
put  in  place  back  a  few  years  ago. 

Further,  there  is  provision  for  funding  of 
tenant  groups  to  assist  them  in  the  formation 
of  tenant  associations  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, and  I  must  say  that  that  was  brought 
forward  by  my  colleague  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gross- 
man's father  when  he  was  sitting  as  a  minis- 
ter in  this  government. 
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The  both  existing  and  newly-formed  tenant 
groups  and  associations  enjoy  good  rapport 
with  the  housing  managament  staff,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  duties  of  the  community  rela- 
tions workers  whom  we  employ  within  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  is  the  need  to 
work  closely  with  and  to  assist  such  tenant 
groups  in  trying  to  better  manage  their  par- 
ticular projects. 

The  member  for  Parkdale  goes  on  beyond 
this  and  contends:  "An  NDP  government 
could  save  a  fortune  in  administrative  ex- 
penses in  introducing  substantial  self  man- 
agement into  all  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
projects."  This  very  point  was  raised  by  the 
present  leader  on  two  occasions.  I  personally 
adopt  the  position  taken  by  the  former 
Minister  of  Housing,  who  said,  "We  have  a 
collective  agreement  with  the  employees  to 
do  this  work,"  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
member's  party,  the  NDP,  would  not  want  us 
to  break  that  collective  agreement. 

On  May  21,  1976,  Mr.  Cassidy  replied  to 
this  observation,  and  I'm  quoting  directly 
from  Hansard.  He  said:  "What  I  would  like 
to  see  is  this— I  made  a  note  to  myself.  I 
haven't  had  the  chance  to  sit  down  with  the 
CUPE  people  to  talk  with  them,  but  I  think 
there  are  some  problems  emerging  in  the 
conflict  between  a  collective  agreement  de- 
signed to  give  fair  working  conditions  to  the 
people  who  work  for  OHC  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  desirability  of  having  tenants  more 
involved  in  management  and  running  of  their 
own  lives.  I  would  like  to  sit  down  with  my 
friends  in  CUPE  and  talk  with  them  to  see 
how  far  they  have  come  to  grips  with  those 
particular  problems,  because  I  think  there 
are  some  very  real  problems." 

Perhaps  the  leader  of  the  third  party  could 
advise  this  House  how  he  is  making  out  in 
his  discussions  vdth  CUPE  in  relationship  to 
that  type  of  a  working  relationship  in  the 
various  housing  projects. 

The  critic  of  the  third  party  wanted  to 
know  why  the  ministry  needed  medical 
evidence  to  justify  a  transfer  from  one  public 
housing  unit  to  another.  Very  clearly,  the 
requirement  of  a  medical  certificate  for 
evidence  is  not  the  only  thing  that  might  be 
required.  We'd  like  to  know,  if  one  wants  a 
transfer,  the  reason  for  his  transfer.  Obviously, 
sometimes  it's  because  of  things  that  are 
surrounding  him,  a  health  problem,  a  trans- 
portation problem,  or  other  areas,  but  a 
medical  certificate  is  one  of  those  that  we 
ask  for  some  certification  as  to  the  need. 

I'd  think  we'd  all  agree  that  to  move  people 
without  any  reason,  the  justification  being 
only  because  one  wants  to  move,  does  put  a 
fair  burden  of  expense  back  on  to  the  public 


housing  sector.  It  does  create  a  problem  in 
trying  to  redecorate  and  also  accounts  for  a 
vacancy  period  of  time  for  that  unit  being 
out  of  service.  Obviously,  to  the  member  for 
Parkdale,  medical  certificates  are  required  so 
there  is  some  clear  indication  of  need,  but  I 
want  to  be  very  careful  in  informing  this 
House  that  there  are  many  other  reasons  that 
people  seek  transfers  and  are  granted  those 
transfers  upon  validation  of  the  particular 
case. 

He  talked  about  the  federal  provision  of 
capital  for  land  banking  and  said  it  was  cut 
in  half  in  the  year  1978.  I  would  have  to 
say  to  the  member  for  Parkdale  he's  correct. 
Ontario  was  originally  assigned  $28.6  million 
for  land  development  funds  from  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation.  During 
the  course  of  the  year  we  were  advised  that 
our  share  would  be  $15.9  million,  just  about 
half.  I  might  say  to  you  that  $15.9  million, 
half  of  that,  was  given,  or  came  to  the 
metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

Certainly  there  are  some  projects  that  have 
been  ill-affected  by  the  cuts.  I'm  glad  to  say 
that  last  week  in  my  discussion  with  Mr. 
Ouellet  and  people  at  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  we  were  able  to  reinstate  $1.2  mil- 
lion in  federal  funds  to  enable  Toronto  to 
proceed  with  the  servicing  in  the  Frankel- 
Lambert  housing  site,  which  I  think  some 
will  say  is  a  very  necessary  requirement  in 
the  community  today. 

I  might  say  this  is  another  one  of  the  pro- 
jects that  came  under  some  very  intense  re- 
view in  Winnipeg  this  week  where  the  staff 
of  the  housing  ministries  across  Canada  and 
the  federal  government  met.  It's  one  that  we 
think  should  be  retained.  I  suppose  rein- 
stated is  a  word  that  would  be  more  appro- 
priate at  this  time.  We  hope  that  will  come 
about. 

One  of  the  final  questions  I  would  hke  to 
deal  with  is  the  one  relating  to  co-op  housing. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  an  embarrassing  his- 
tory for  this  government.  As  the  member  for 
Parkdale  has  done  before,  I  think  he  is  try- 
ing to  mix  some  of  the  situations  that  are  out 
in  the  marketplace.  I  suppose  the  description 
of  mixing  apples  with  oranges  and  thinking 
they're  all  the  same  would  be  very  apropos. 

In  the  spirit  of  being  helpful,  I'll  go 
through  this  in  some  detail.  First  of  all,  when 
the  member  complains  about  the  co-opera- 
tives not  being  funded  he  confuses  these 
building  societies  with  CROP  sector  support 
groups,  the  latter  being  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  advise  co-operative  building  groups 
on  how  they  should  form  and  run  their  opera- 
tion. 
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Although  the  idea  of  putting  together 
sector  support  groups  was  discussed  in  1974, 
the  program  was  not  set  up  provincially 
until  late  1976.  So  it  is  wrong  to  suggest,  as 
the  member  did,  that  it  was  established  in 
the  spring  of  1974  with  a  $500,000^budget 
which  was  not  spent  for  some  four  years. 

After  the  sector  support  was  approved  at 
the  provincial  level,  negotiations  were  started, 
obviously  and  of  course,  with  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  to  tie  in  with  their  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  until  October  1977  that  we 
were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  with  CMHC. 
The  jyrovince  approved  the  minister's  advisory 
committee  on  non-profit  housing,  which  in- 
cludes members  from  the  Labour  Council 
Development  Corporation,  whom  I  have  met 
with  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Co- 
operative Housing  Federation  of  Toronto, 
Home  Starts,  Lodgepole  and  many  others. 
We  support  the  concept  whereby  the  prov- 
ince would  fund  five  or  six  regional-based 
resource  groups.  The  regional  breakdown 
was  to  be  determined  as  one  in  eastern  On- 
tario, two  in  central  and  one  in  western, 
with  another  one  or  two  in  the  northern  part 
of  our  province. 

The  provincial  government's  Ministry  of 
Housing  has  now  funded  the  Labour  Coun- 
cil Development  Corporation  and  the  Co- 
operative Housing  Federation  of  Toronto. 
We're  processing  an  application  just  received 
from  Lodffepole,  based  in  northwestern  On- 
tario. CMHC  is  providing  total  funding  for 
two  additional  groups  in  central  Ontario  be- 
cause the  province  is  already  funding  the  two 
Toronto-based  groups  at  this  time.  Our  indi- 
cation is  that  $200,000  will  be  taken  up  this 
year. 

The  member  asked  about  rent  supplement 
units  in  co-operative  and  non-profit  projects. 
For  new  non-profit  projects,  rent  supple- 
ment will  be  in  place,  but  for  co-operatives 
only  until  December  31  of  the  current  year. 
I'm  sure  the  member  will  recall  that  on  May 
5,  1978,  CMHC  terminated  the  non-profit 
program  which  was  of  1973  vintage.  As  of 
July  31,  1978,  they  also  terminated  the  pri- 
vate and  municipal  non-profit  groups.  Obvi- 
ously when  those  programs  fall  by  the  way- 
side the  piggybacking  of  support  programs 
provided  by  the  provincial  government  also  is 
terminated  at  the  same  time. 

As^ain  I  want  to  indicate  clearly  that  we 
have  continually  been  negotiating  with  the 
federal  government  on  the  future  role  of  the 
co-ops  and  non-profits  in  Ontario.  I  would 
hope  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
we  will  come  to  some  final  conclusion  from 
the  federal  government  where  we  can  as  10 
provinces  agree.   When  we  have  made  that 


agreement,  obviously  it  would  be  my  responsi- 
bility to  take  it  to  cabinet,  have  it  accepted 
and  the  funds  provided  for  it. 

There  is  one  other  area  I  should  just  touch 
on  for  a  moment.  I  think  the  member  for 
Parkdale  indicated  that  maybe  this  was  the 
place  where  the  Ontario  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion lending  funds  could  come  into  place. 
While  over  a  period  of  a  short  time  the  mort- 
gage corporation  put  out  over  $1  billion,  it 
is  now  terminating  its  lending  program, 
basically  because  there  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  funding  in  the  private  sector 
which  was  not  the  case  at  the  time  the  On- 
tario Mortgage  Corporation  came  into  being. 
At  that  time,  we  could  not  find  private  sector 
sources  because  there  were  so  many  demands 
being  made  upon  them.  That  is  not  the  case 
today.  We  will  be  phasing  out  the  Ontario 
Mortgage  Corporation  and,  as  I  have  said  to 
this  House,  we  will  be  selling  off  some  of 
the  mortgages  that  we  have  held  and  do  hold 
for  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 

As  we  go  through  the  estimates,  I'm  sure 
there  will  be  members  who  will  want  to 
discuss  the  graduated  payment  mortgage  plan, 
the  write-down  on  interests  and  so  on  that 
will  be  affecting  some  of  the  proposed— I  use 
the  word  "proposed"  because  they're  not  in 
place  yet  by  CMHC— funding  of  mortgages. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  statement  this 
morning  by  referring  to  comments  raised  by 
both  the  critic  for  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
critic  for  the  third  party  about  remarks  I 
hive  made  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  various 
places  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  relation- 
ship to  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  I  said  very 
clearly  what  I  think  about  the  position  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing.  As  has  been  suggested 
bv  some  members  of  this  House  over  a  period 
of  years,  maybe  there  are  too  many  ministries 
in  the  government,  period,  and  government 
should  be  looking  at  trying  to  consolidate  its 
position. 

I  was  offering  the  advice  and  suggestion 
to  the  Premier  of  this  province  that  the 
phasing-out  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  was 
being  recommended  by  myself  and  that  it 
should  be  incorporated  more  closely  with 
the  ministry  of  municipal  affairs.  I  think  the 
Planning  Act  and  the  Municipal  Act  have  a 
great  relationship.  At  no  time,  as  the  in- 
ference would  be  left  by  some  in  this  House, 
did  I  say  that  the  government  should  reduce 
its  commitment  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
housing  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and, 
more  specifically,  its  social  housing  program. 

I  was  convinced  and  I  still  happen  to 
be  convinced  that  taking  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  joining  it  with  the  ministry  of 
municipal   affairs,    or   whatever  it   might   be. 
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to  my  way  of  thinking  would  be  a  more 
adequate  and  more  appropriate  place  for  it. 
It  might  also,  which  would  shock  some  people, 
bring  about  some  degree  of  saving  in  the 
administration  and  cost  of  running  govern- 
ment in  our  province. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  has  a  very  high 
profile  across  this  province  and  sometimes, 
as  a  result  of  its  profile,  it  is  already  in- 
terpreted that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  is 
going  to  resolve  whatever  housing  or  land 
problems  happen  to  be  in  a  given  community. 
That  height  of  expectation,  I  sometimes 
believe,  is  very  unrealistic.  Those  are  some 
of  the  reasons  I  have  given  to  the  leader- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  can't  meet  that  respon- 
sibility, can  you?  That's  why  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  will  never  have 
any  responsibility,  so  don't  really  get  your- 
self too  concerned.  I'm  telling  you  exactly 
how  I  feel  as  a  minister  of  some  six  or 
seven  years  in  this  government  which  is 
likely  more  than  you  had  had  in  your  par- 
ticular position. 

Mr.  Warner:  Housing  is  not  important 
enough  to  you  to  make  a  ministry. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  You  couldn't  handle  it  any- 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Now  that  we've  got  the 
socialists  all  talking  to  themselves,  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that  this 
ministry  has  served  the  government  well. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  only  good  thing  about 
your  suggestion  is  that  you  would  be  leaving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Resign. 

Mr.  Warner:  He'll  be  resigning.  He  wants 
to  get  rid  of  the  ministry.  Get  a  job  where 
you'll  be  useful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  think  the  civil  servants 
have  afforded  complete  briefing  of  both  sides 
of  this  House.  The  critic  from  the  NDP  has 
been  with  us  and  the  critic  from  the  Liberal 
Party,  though  unfortunately  not  the  new 
critic  at  the  moment.  They  have  sat  with 
members  of  my  staff  and  they  have  been 
informed  or  briefed  as  completely  as  they 
would  want  to  be  or  they  have  asked  to  be. 
I  compliment  the  staff  of  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation,  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation, 
the  Ontario  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the 
ministry  staff. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  will  all  be  looking  for 
new  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  it  is  not  the  easiest  position  to  be  in 
when  you're  dealing  with  public  housing 
problems.  It's  easy  for  everyone  to  sit  around 


and  criticize,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  staff 
that  I  understand  the  criticism  they  take  and 
I  recognize  them  for  the  effort  and  time  they 
put  into  trying  to  make  this  a  better  province 
for  all  of  us  to  live  in.  I  think  they've  done 
an  adequate  job. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  just  tried  to  put  them 
out  of  work.  When  do  you  fire  them? 

Mr.    Epp:    Mr.    Chairman,   I   thought  you 
were  going  to  call  for  us  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity now  to  speak  on  the  various  votes. 
[12:15] 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  call 
for  members  to  speak  now  on  item  1  of  vote 
2101,  where  we  are  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  wish  to  speak  on  the 
ministry  vote  rather  than  waiting  for  the 
specific  votes.  I  would  be  happy  to  speak  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
procedure  laid  down  in  April  of  this  year 
was  that  the  critics  and  the  ministers  speak 
on  vote  2101,  item  1,  on  general  policy  and 
then  we  go  on  to  the  individual  votes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  intended  to  speak  on 
vote  1,  item  1,  and  to  put  some  questions 
to  the  minister. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We  are  now  com- 
ing to  vote  2101,  item  1,  and  I  would 
recognize  first  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

On  vote  2101,  ministry  administration  pro- 
-am; item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Epp:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  this  debate 
again  on  the  Housing  estimates.  I  understand 
the  hours  for  the  Housing  estimates  have 
been  decreased  from  12  to  nine.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  cover  all  the  items  in  a 
relatively  thorough  way  during  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  minister  for  the 
comments  he  has  made  in  replying  to  some 
of  my  questions.  I  don't  think  they  were  as 
detailed  as  I  had  hoped.  Nevertheless,  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  later  to  get  back  to 
some  of  them. 

Just  briefly,  with  respect  to  his  suggestion 
about  incorporating  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
with  Municipal  Affairs,  I  think  he  would 
find  concurrence  from  this  side  of  the  House 
on  such  a  measure.  The  problem  is  not 
whether  he  is  going  to  get  support  from 
this  side  of  the  House,  but  whether  he  gets 
support  from  the  Premier  and  from  his 
cabinet  colleagues  on  this  measure.  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  endeavours. 

Speaking  directly  to  vote  2101  I  want  to 
zero  in  particularly  on  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
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ment  and  the  responsibilities  as  they  are 
carried  out  by  the  ministry  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

We  take  exception  to  the  decision  that  the 
minister  has  made  with  respect  to  permitting 
the  Cantrakon  project  to  develop.  The 
minister  has  stated  that  he  treats  this  as 
sub  judice  and  therefore  he  feels  that  he 
won't  comment  on  it  at  great  length.  I 
would  hope  that  he  is  going  to  liberalize  his 
attitude  on  that.  I  would  hope  he  would  give 
us  some  answers  or  try  to  clarify  the  whole 
project.  It  is  not  only  muddied  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  here,  but  in  the  general 
public  out  there,  some  six  or  seven  million 
people. 

The  approach,  which  has  been  described 
as  crude  and  insensitive,  certainly  ignores 
the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  people  of 
Ontario  who  had  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  more  attention  to  some  of 
the  environmental  features  and  some  of  the 
very  important  geological  and  geographical 
locations  in  this  province. 

It  is  true  that  the  $16  million  project  at 
the  Forks  of  the  Credit  on  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpi^ent  will  create  about  140  full-time 
jobs.  It  would  also  create  hundreds  of 
seasonal  jobs,  I  suppose— temporary  jobs  in 
the  form  of  construction  work  for  electri- 
cians, for  plumbers,  for  landscapers,  for  de- 
signers—for all  kinds  of  people.  We  don't 
deny  the  fact  that  jobs  should  be  created 
in  this  province. 

Certainly  the  Minister  of  Housing,  as  the 
former  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism— 
and  particularly  in  that  former  responsibility 
—had  a  responsibility  to  try  to  create  jobs. 
We  don't  deny  there  would  be  some  im- 
portant features  that  would  accrue  favour- 
ably to  this  province. 

Nevertheless,   we   question   this   decision. 

It  is  true  the  facilities  that  would  be 
offered  at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit  are  neces- 
sary in  the  province  in  some  areas.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  now  facing  a  deficit  in 
balance  of  payments.  If  we  could  some- 
how entice  people  from  outside  Canada  to 
come  here  and  leave  their  money  here, 
through  a  project  of  this  nature,  we  cer- 
tainly welcome  that  kind  of  investment, 
whether  it's  a  few  dollars  or  whether  it's 
thousands  of  dollars. 

It  is  true  also  that  some  people  in  Ontario 
support  this  decision,  although  I  think  that 
support  is  very  sparsely  distributed  in  the 
province.  I  submit,  however,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Ontarians  are  opposed 
to  this  project.  In  their  opinion  the  decision 
is  a  wrong  one,  the  decision  is  an  unrealistic 
one  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  all 


the  evidence  that  was  available.  We  only 
have  to  lode  at  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  made  to  the  ministry. 

Why,  for  instance,  did  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission  oppose  this  particular 
project?  Why  did  the  municipal  planner  of 
Caledon  oppose  this  particular  project?  Why 
did  the  Ministry  of  Housing  hearing  officer, 
Mr.  Jamieson,  oppose  this  project?  Why  did 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  have  serious 
reservations  about  it?  I  think  these  are 
questions  that  should  be  answered.  Hope- 
fully in  the  near  future  we  are  going  to  get 
answers  as  to  why  the  decision  was  made. 
On  the  face  of  it,  although  this  project  does 
create  jobs,  it  could  very  well  have  been 
located  at  some  other  place  in  the  province. 

In  1973,  when  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  was  created,  the  intent  at  that 
time  was  described  as:  "To  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  and 
land  in  its  vicinity  subsequently  as  a  contin- 
uous natural  environment  and  to  ensure  only 
such  development  occurs  as  is  compatible 
with  the  natiu'al  environment."  Let  me  just 
read  that  last  clause  again:  "to  ensure  only 
such  development  occurs  as  is  compatible 
with  the  natural  environment." 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  do  not  be- 
lieve this  particular  project  is  compatible  with 
that  environment.  As  a  result  of  that,  we 
oppose  the  decision  the  minister  has  made. 
Tliis  is  a  unique  geological  and  geographical 
area.  It  is  a  250-mile-long  limestone  ridge 
which  stretches  from  Queenston  Heights  to 
Tobermory.  Aesthetically,  it's  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Ontario,  indeed,  of  Canada. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  raise  is  that 
the  province's  Niagara  Escarpment  Conmiis- 
sion  is  charged  with  bringing  in  a  master 
plan  on  the  area  by  1980.  I  feel  very  sincere- 
ly that  the  minister's  decision  has  somewhat 
compromised  their  position.  Seriously,  the 
credibility  involved  here  is  probably  more  to 
the  detriment  of  the  minister  himself  than  of 
the  escarpment  commission.  They  were  the 
ones  who  recommended  against  tihis  project 
When  other  people  in  the  future  might  very 
well  request  similar  projects  in  that  escarp- 
ment area,  I  think  the  ministry,  particularly 
the  minister,  is  going  to  have  a  difficult  time 
turning  them  down,  because  the  precedent 
has  now  been  set.  I  would  resi)ectfully  sub- 
mit that  he  reconsider  his  decision. 

The  hearing  officer,  Mr.  Jamieson,  felt  that 
the  site  of  the  project  is  antagonistic  to  the 
preservation  of  the  escarpment  as  a  continu- 
ous natural  environment.  In  fact  he  stated 
that  "the  land-use  regulations  of  the  munici- 
pality do  not  allow  this  land  use,"  so  there 
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was  good  reason  to  reject  the  particular  re- 
quest by  the  Cantrakon  group.  "This  proposal 
would  have  an  adverse  efiFect  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion," Mr.  Jamieson  felt— "a  program  that  the 
Ontario  government  has  charged  the  com- 
mission with  drawing  up  and  implementing/' 
The  Premier  of  the  province  wrote  a  letter 
last  August— only  a  few  months  ago— to  the 
conservationists  of  Ontario.  If  you  take  the 
words  "conserve"  and  "converse"— and  some 
people  think  there  has  heen  more  conversa- 
tion and  rhetoric  associated  with  justifying 
this  particular  project  than  there  has  been 
conservation  or  to  conserve— all  you  have  to 
do  is  change  two  letters,  the  "s"  and  the  "v," 
and  you  get  two  completely  different  con- 
cepts. 

The  Premier  specifically  stated  last  August, 
in  his  letter  to  the  conservationists:  "The  gov- 
ernment has  no  intention  of  withdrawing  its 
basic  commitment  to  the  conservation  and  in- 
telligent use  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  to 
preserve  the  unique  natural  characteristics 
of  the  escarpment." 

His  intention  in  that  letter— and  I  suppose 
on  other  occasions  he  has  voiced  it  equally 
well— is  that  they  want  to  conserve  the  escarp- 
ment. Yet  in  the  face  of  that,  this  decision  to 
permit  Cantrakon  to  build  the  particular  proj- 
ect has  been  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Cantrakon  project  is  not  consistent  with  either 
the  hearing  officer's  statements,  with  the  gov- 
ernment's statement  when  the  legislation  was 
produced  in  1973,  or  with  the  statement  of 
the  Premier  to  conservationists  in  August.  As 
a  result  of  this    it  is  a  very  poor  decision. 

I  don't  think  the  minister  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  owner  of  Cantrakon,  when  he 
says  that  the  project  should  not  affect  any- 
one other  than  "a  few  chipmunks."  I  believe 
it  will  affect  many  more  people  in  Ontario 
than  just  a  few  chipmunks. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter 
which  was  received  by  the  Premier  not  very 
long  ago— it  was  mailed  on  October  11  by 
Mr.  Richard  Haney,  Tana  Haney  and  Janet 
Sankey.  It  comes  from  the  Forks  of  the 
Credit  General  Store,  Forks  of  the  Credit 
Road,  RR  2,  Caledon,  Ontario.  As  I  indi- 
cated, it  is  addressed  to  the  Premier. 

The  letter  reads: 

"Dear  Premier  Davis: 

"We  are  the  owners  of  the  Forks  of  the 
Credit  General  Store.  Even  though  we  would 
stand  to  gain  a  great  deal  financially  by  the 
location  of  the  Cantrakon  convention  centre 
around  the  corner  from  us,  we  are  against  it 
being  built  at  the  present  proposed  site, 
because: 


"1.  We  believe  that  the  Forks  of  the  Credit 
valley  is  a  unique,  aesthetic  and  historic  geo- 
graphic area  which  should  be  kept  that  way 
for  future  generations.  The  Cantrakon  site 
would  set  a  very  bad  precedent.  Subdivisions 
next? 

"2.  For  eight  years  now,  when  we  get  out 
of  Toronto  for  a  day  or  weekend,  we  head 
out  to  the  Caledon  hiEs  and/or  Hockley 
Valley  for  some  reunion  with  the  country 
and  fresh  air,  et  cetera.  Where  do  you  think 
we  first  stop  the  car,  shut  off  the  engine,  roll 
open  the  windows  and  just  listen  to  the 
silence'  when  we  get  out  of  the  city?  You 
guessed  it.  Right  near  the  comer  of  the  fifth 
sideroad  and  the  second  hne  west,  the  Can- 
tr^on    site. 

"3.  It  is  said  that  sewage  is  not  a  problem. 
Well,  we  have  a  mountain  brook  coming  right 
out  of  the  side  of  the  Caledon  moimtain,  and 
the  water  from  it  has  been  100  per  cent  pure 
until  recently,  Now  we  are  getting  readings, 
when  we  test  it,  that  indicate  trouhles  are 
coming.  The  Cantrakon  site  is  just  below  the 
site  called  Caledon  Mountain  Estates.  This 
development  was  stopped  largely  because  of 
its  potential  to  befoul  the  water  supplies  of 
residents.  Our  place  is  directly  below  the  last 
two  houses  built  on  the  mountain. 

[12:30] 

"The  Ministry  of  Health  now  assumes  that 
all  surface  water  is  less  than  desirable  for 
drinking.  Is  this  the  criteria  by  which  the 
planners  say  that"— this  is  kind  of  hazy  here 
and  I  have  difficulty  in  reading  it— "the 
Cantrakon  site  will  pose  no  sewage  problems? 

"4.  The  studies  we  have  seen  indicate  that 
large  projects  tend  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  local  taxpayer  only  very  briefly.  In  the 
long  run  the  costs  exceed  the  income  because 
of  traffic,  roads,  sewage,  policing  and  other 
problems.  Please  investigate  this  matter  and 
ask  the  Minister  of  Housing  to  reconsider  his 
decision  on  this  issue." 

I'm  very  disappointed,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  in  the  minister's  decision  to  permit 
this  particular  project  and  why  he  ignored  all 
the  recommendations  opposed  to  the  project, 
such  as  from  the  Caledon  planner  and  the 
guidelines  that  the  government  has  laid  down 
from  time  to  time  and  other  recommenda- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and 
indeed  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
this  project  is  a  good  one  and  that  there  is 
a  need  for  this  project.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  site. 

As  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  indicated 
on  one  occasion,  the  Cantrakon  project  is  an 
excellent  idea  but  it  is  in  the  wrong  place. 
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We  support  the  project,  but  not  on  the  face 

of  the  escarpment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  number  of  things  to 
say  to  the  minister  and  perhaps  I  can  raise 
them  now.  I'm  pleased  incidentally  to  hear 
the  statements  made  by  the  Liberal  critic, 
even  if  I  find  those  statements  a  bit  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  position  that  all  but 
one  member  of  his  party  todc  on  the  McKes- 
sock  bill,  which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  basically  undermining  protection  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  without  providing  any- 
thing else  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  crashing  reversal. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  the  Cantrakon  issue 
and  the  way  it  has  been  handled  by  the 
current  Minister  of  Housing  really  symbolizes 
a  great  deal  which  is  wrong  with  his  manage- 
ment, not  just  of  this  aspect  of  his  respon- 
sibilities, but  of  his  responsibilities  in  general. 
This  is  obviously  an  area  where  the  public 
interest  should  be  asserted  and  could  have 
been  asserted  in  this  case  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  potential  job,  either  to  that  par- 
ticular region  of  the  province  or  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  general. 

I'm  afraid  that  as  our  critic  has  been  say- 
ing, that  desire  of  the  ministry  to  constantly 
give  way  to  private  interests  whenever  there's 
profit  involved  has  reasserted  itself  here  and 
is  having  an  impact  which,  I'm  afraid,  will 
create  fundamental  problems  for  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  and  for  what  was 
once  a  commitment  by  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  the  preservation  of  the  unique 
natural  environment  of  the  escarpment. 

I've  had  a  chance  to  look  at  some  of  the 
information  about  the  escarpment,  at  some  of 
the  documents  which  I  know  were  available 
to  the  minister  and  to  the  ministry  and  which 
we  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  file.  I 
want  to  begin  just  by  describing  the  actual 
site.  It's  many  years  since  I've  been  out  to 
the  Forks  of  the  Credit.  I've  not  had  the 
chance  to  be  out  there  myself,  but  the  de- 
scription speaks  for  itself  and  I  want  to  read 
it,  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

"The  property  sits  directly  on  the  brow  of 
the  escarpment  and  has  a  maximum  elevation 
of  1,450  feet  above  sea  level."  This  is  the 
site  as  described  by  the  officials  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  at  the  time 
the  proposal  was  originally  made. 

"It  is  the  most  scenic  and  visually  pre- 
dominant portion  of  the  escarpment  within 
the  town  of  Caledon"— that  is,  the  entire  area 
around  the  Forks  of  the  Credit.  "The  scarp 
is  defined  by  a  sudden  drop  in  elevation  to- 
wards the  east  and  north.  The  property  is 
clearly    visible    from    the    lower    lands    and 


particularly  from  the  area  of  Highway  10 
and  can  be  seen  as  far  east  as  Airport  Road. 
The  property  is  virtually  clear  of  trees.  Due 
to  the  open  elevated  nature  of  the  site,  the 
developments  proposed  would  disrupt  the 
continuous  natural  character  of  this  portion 
of  the  escarpment." 

Then  there's  a  report  by  the  landscape 
architect  of  the  commission— a  civil  servant, 
but  an  expert  whose  advice  I  think  is  cer- 
tainly worth  reading  into  the  record  and  also 
considering.  He  writes  in  his  report:  "The 
severity  of  the  potential  impact  of  the  i)rojoct 
is  only  realized  when  one  analyses  its  predic- 
tive effect.  The  centre,  if  built  as  lyroposed, 
will  most  predictably  be  perceived  by  every- 
one within  an  enormous  visual  envelope  that 
will  extend  for  miles  to  the  east  and  south- 
east." He  points  out  that  the  view  from  the 
subject  property  extends  as  far  as  Toronto, 
50  miles  distant,  when  you  look  to  the  east 
and  the  southeast. 

"Furthermore,  it  has  been  documented  that 
when  an  element  which  is  incongruous  with 
the  predicted  expected  view  of  the  landscape 
exists,  it  is  this  very  element  that  is  per- 
ceived and  remembered  by  the  viewer.  This 
prominent  or  incongruous  element  then  be- 
comes known  and  remembered  as  a  landmark. 
The  danger  of  this  is  that  in  the  remembrance 
of  this  portion  of  the  escarpment,  one  will 
simplify  and  distort  the  actual  perceived  view 
and  remember  only  a  prominent  or  landmark 
feature  of  that  landscape.  Therefore,  the 
final  result  and  visual  impact  of  this  centre 
would  be  the  transformation  of  the  existing 
natural,  scenic,  visual  character  into  one  only 
subordinate  and  secondary  to  this  major 
centre.** 

Subsequent  to  that  report,  the  size  of  the 
proposed  centre  was  increased  from  100,000 
square  feet  to  about  160,000  square  feet.  It 
was  put  again  to  the  test  and  there  was  a 
second  report  on  it.  This  was  in  early  1978, 
just  prior  to  the  hearing  officers  being  ap- 
pointed. The  judgement  that  was  reached  at 
that  time  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission was  the  same  as  the  judgement  of  two 
years  before,  namely:  "Because  of  its  size 
and  location,  on  and  overlooking  the  escarp- 
ment, the  proposal  conflicts  with  the  intent  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Act  which  is  *to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  and  land  in  its  vicinity  substan- 
tially as  a  continuous  natural  environment 
and  to  ensure  only  such  development  occurs 
as  is  compatible  with  that  natural  environ- 
ment.' " 

Tliey  also  said  it  just  happened  to  conflict 
with   "the  scarp  general  role,   general  water 
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resources,  natural  area,  scenic  resources  and 
scarp  protection  policies  of  the  commission's 
preliminary  proposals  for  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment plan."  In  other  words,  this  is  no  minor 
infraction  of  the  planning  for  the  area;  this  is 
absolutely  major  at  the  most  scenic  part  of 
the  town  of  Caledon  which,  because  it  in- 
cludes the  Forks  of  Credit,  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  just  about  the  most 
scenic  part  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  for  all 
of  its  length,  from  the  Bruce  Peninsula  down 
to  Niagara  Falls. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  the  minister  has 
appeared  to  suggest  that  he  has  so  many  de- 
cisions coming  before  him  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  really  be  expected  to  know  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  particular  project.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  he  has  in  fact  taken  an 
intensive  interest  in  this  and  an  interest  which 
occurred  before  the  hearing  officer's  having 
his  hearings  as  well  as  afterwards. 

On  April  21  there  was  a  meeting  lasting 
at  least  a  hour  and  a  quarter  with  the 
Honourable  Claude  Bennett  as  chairman, 
which  included  the  solicitor  for  Cantrakon, 
Mr.  Jarvis;  the  president,  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
fellow  who  had  also  contributed  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  several  ministers;  and  an 
architect  and  planner  who  were  working  with 
the  proponent.  They  gave  a  detailed  proposal 
to  the  minister,  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  form  of  a 
cardboard  model,  a  traffic  study,  architec- 
tural renderings,  engineering  details  and 
presentations  from  each  of  the  Cantrakon 
consultants. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  goes  on  to  state 
as  follows:  "The  Honourable  Mr.  Beimett 
noted  the  merits  of  the  proposal  and  stressed 
the  need  for  such  facilities  in  Ontario.  How- 
ever, he  noted  that  the  commission  had  been 
established  by  the  government  to  carry  out  a 
significant  task  and  their  mandate  had  to  be 
respected."  That  was  the  minister's  position 
on  April  21,  1978. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  ministry  people  and 
by  escarpment  people  at  that  point  that  "the 
sngle  greatest  factor  against  the  facility  was 
its  prominent  location  on  the  escarpment 
brow.  For  the  commission  to  approve  of  this 
location  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  its 
mandate  as  established  by  the  province  and 
contrary  to  many  of  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  commission  to  protect  the  base,  the  brow 
and  the  face  of  the  escarpment." 

It's  interesting  in  that  light,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  a  point  of  infor- 
mation; I  would  like  the  date  the  leader 
of  the  third  party  indicated  I  met  with— 
I'm    not    sure    whether^    he    said    Hvith    !Mr. 


Clarke  or  with  Cantrakon  or  with  their 
solicitors  or  architects  or  whomever. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  April  21,  1977,  begin- 
ning at  5:15,  there  was  a  meeting  with  the 
Honourable  Claude  Bennett  as  chairman. 
Those  participating  included  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Jarvis,  solicitor  for  Cantrakon,  Mr.  Gary 
B.  Clarke,  president  of  Cantrakon,  Mr. 
Eberhard  Zeidler,  an  architect  and  Mr. 
Steven  Staples,  a  planning  consultant,  both 
of  whom  were  working  for  Cantrakon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  May  I  ask  that  there 
be  a  correction  in  the  minutes?  The  leader 
of  the  third  party  originally  read  that  it  was 
April  21,  1978,  which  made  me  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  I  had  no  meeting  at  that 
time.  But  if  the  date  is  April  21,  1977,  I 
would  check  my  records. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  correct.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  1977  and  the  minister  at 
that  time  was  already  taking  a  very  substan- 
tial interest.  Therefore,  when  he  became 
Minister  of  Housing,  he  was  well  informed 
about   this  particular  project. 

It's  interesting  that  as  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  he  felt  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission's  mandate  had  to  be  res- 
pected, but  once  he  had  the  power  himself 
his  view  changed. 

It's  also  interesting  to  read  one  of  the 
decisions  by  the  former  minister,  the  late 
John  Rhodes,  which  affected  a  proposed 
buntralow  to  be  built  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Caledon  in  the  township  of 
Mulmur,  not  far  from  Airport  Road.  The 
minister  upheld  an  escarpment  commission 
refusal  at  that  time  because  the  proposed 
development,  and  I  quote:  "would  appear 
to  form  a  significant  visual  intrusion  into 
the  countryside  and  establish  a  harmful  pre- 
cedent when  proposals  were  under  consid- 
eration. Such  a  development  would  conflict 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  listed  in  their  notice  of 
decision." 

One  bungalow  was  enough  to  provoke 
that  ruling  from  the  former  Minister  of 
Housing,  but  a  160,000  square  foot  facility, 
a  much  more  prominent  facility,  at  the  most 
scenic  part  of  the  town  of  Caledon,  did  not 
provoke  that  reaction  from  this  new  minister. 

I'll  ask  my  questions  in  series,  then  maybe 
I'll  have  to  ask  them  of  the  minister  in- 
dividually.  They  as  as  follows: 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  estimate  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  with  the  route  he 
has  chosen— the  confrontation  with  local 
residents  in  the  town  of  Caledon-to  get 
the  official  plan  amendment  passed  and 
approved   and   through   all   its    stages,   since 
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that  amendment  obviously  is  required  before 
Cantrakon  can  be  issued  its  building  permit? 

The  law,  which  I've  been  consulting  while 
I've  been  waiting  for  this  moment  to  speak, 
states  very  clearly  that  while  the  develop- 
ment permit  overrides  local  zoning,  it  does 
not  override  the  local  official  plan.  The  local 
official  plan  in  the  area  of  the  town  of 
Caledon  provides  for  a  general  agricultural 
zoning,  which  clearly  would  not  permit  the 
construction  of  this  conference  centre. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  suggested  that  the 
minister  and  the  Premier  sit  down  with 
Cantrakon,  with  the  Caledon  people,  with 
the  ratepayers  and  with  the  escarpment 
commission  was  that  given  the  developers 
have  2,000  acres  at  their  disposal;  given 
that  what  they  were  seeking  was  a  pleasant, 
natural  environment  having  cloister-like  sur- 
roundings but  within  60  minutes  to  90 
minutes'  travelling  time  from  a  major  metro- 
politan area;  given  that  they  were  not  look- 
ing for  unique  natural  features  but  for  a 
secluded,  pleasant,  natural  area,  it  should 
surely  be  possible  to  find  an  appropriate  site 
on  which  ax)provals  and  official  plan  amend- 
ments, if  necessary,  could  be  proceeded  with 
quickly  in  order  to  ensure  that  development 
begins  soon  as  possible. 

Back  in  1977  the  developers  were  clearly 
anxious  to  proceed  quickly.  They've  been 
held  up  now  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
minister  knows  that  given  the  state  of  the 
OMB  these  days,  and  given  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  there  will  be  appeals  to  the  OMB 
of  any  official  plan  amendments  should  the 
town  of  Caledon  be  prepared  to  make  those 
planned  amendments,  we're  talking  of  an- 
other year,  year  and  a  half,  maybe  two 
years  or  more  before  the  first  shovel  can  go 
into  the  ground  for  the  Cantrakon  project. 
Given  that  kind  of  result  of  the  policy  that 
he  is  pursuing  now,  it  seems  to  us  to  make 
a  great  deal  more  sense  to  seek  a  route  of 
co-operation  rather   than   of  confrontation. 

[12:45] 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  give  an  esti- 
mate of  how  long  the  ministry  anticipates  it 
will  take  before  the  official  plan  amendment 
will  both  be  approved  and  have  gone 
through  all  of  the  possible  routes  of  appeal 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  law.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  what  is  the  current  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources approval,  which  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions that  are  not  yet  met. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  economic 
benefit  was  gained  by  overturning  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  officer's  decision  and 
allowing  Cantrakon  to  build  at  this  particular 


site  as  opposed  to  getting  Cantrakon  to  build 
at  some  other  site  within  the  general  area. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  information  the 
minister  has  as  to  whether  or  not  pleasant, 
natural  siurroundings  that  are  appropriate  for 
the  development  were  available  in  the 
vicinity,  because  we  believe  that  they  cer- 
tainly were  available. 

I  would  like  the  minister  to  give  a  clear 
answer— we  have  been  looking  for  this  from 
the  Premier  as  well— as  to  whether  or  not 
he  believes  that  his  actions  in  allowing  the 
Cantrakon  project  to  go  forward,  despite  the 
opposition  by  every  authority  before  whom 
the  project  went  before  coming  up  to  his 
desk  and  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  both 
elected  people  and  people  on  the  escarpment 
commission,  many  of  whom  are  elected  and 
who  were  there  to  represent  the  general 
interest  as  opposed  to  being  experts— despite 
all  of  that,  the  minister  has  approved  this 
project— I  would  like  to  know  whether  that 
approval  is  compatible  with  section  2  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  says,  and  I  quote: 

"The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
and  land  in  its  vicinity  substantially  as  a 
continuous  natural  environment  and  to  ensure 
only  such  development  occurs  as  is  com- 
patible with  that  natural  environment." 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  the  minister  to 
state  whether  or  not  his  decision  is  com- 
patible with  the  commitment  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  made  through  the  Premier  him- 
self to  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists 
and  to  many  other  people  who  have  written 
expressing  their  concern  about  government 
policies  for  the  escarpment. 

The  Premier  said,  and  I  quote: 
"I  assure  that  the  Ontario  government 
has  no  intention  of  withdrawing  its  basic 
commitment  to  the  conservation  and  in- 
telligent use  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  We 
remain  committed  to  our  original  objective 
in  establishing  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission, which  was  to  preserve  the  unique 
natural  characteristics  of  the  escarpment  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations  of 
Ontarians." 

We  do  not  see  how  the  approval  of  the 
Cantrakon  project  in  this  particular  site  is 
compatible  with  that  commitment.  We  there- 
fore think  that  the  government  is  abandoning 
its  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  the 
unique  natural  characteristics  of  the  escarp- 
ment. That  is  something  which,  in  our 
opinion,  the  majority  of  people  in  Ontario 
are  not  prepared  to  accept,  particularly 
when   it    is    obvious    that    other    alternatives 
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were  and  are  available  for  the  Cantrakon 
project,  and  those  other  alternatives  could  be 
proceeded  with;  that  is,  the  construction 
could  begin  sooner  than  the  project  as  cur- 
rently proposed  will  be  able  to  proceed  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  official  plans  amend- 
ments over  the  opposition  of  local  people.  In 
other  words,  the  government  could  have  its 
jobs,  and  it  could  have  protected  the  en- 
vironment as  well,  but  to  do  so  the  govern- 
ment has  to  change  the  policy  that  is  ad- 
vanced right  now  of  the  approval  of  the 
Cantrakon  project  in  this  particular  vital  and 
enormously  sensitive  site. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  this.  Caledon  happens  to  be  my 
area.  For  the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  the  members 
from  many  other  areas  who  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  where  Cantrakon  is  proposed 
to  be  built  and  what  effect  it  is  going  to 
have,  we  hear  all  kinds  of  talk  that  it's 
going  to  destroy  the  escarpment;  that  is  a 
bunch  of  malarkey.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Cantrakon  decision  was  one  based 
on  reality.  It  took  a  lot  of  guts— for  lack  of 
a  better  word— for  the  minister  to  make  the 
decision  without  going  through  all  the 
formality  that  some  of  the  members  on  the 
opposite  side  would  have  us   go  through. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Especially  since  he  was 
the  only  one  on  that  side  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He's  a  man  of  decision, 
right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I'm  fed  up  with  decisions 
being  held  back  by  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  for,  it  seems  to  me,  years.  We  sit 
around  complaining  because  we  haven't  jobs 
in  Ontario,  and  we  let  things  go  by  the 
wayside.  This  project  could  just  as  easily  end 
up  in  Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont, 
or  one  of  the  northern  states.  It  is  a  type  of 
project  that  we  vitally  need  here.  It  is  a 
project  that  will  create  jobs.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  will  be  150  to  160  new  jobs, 
with  about  half  of  this  in  students.  I  also 
understand  that  it  costs  approximately 
$25,000  to  create  a  job  in  Ontario.  This  works 
out  to  over  $3  mniion  in  the  job  creation 
program. 

The  NDP  pretend  they  are  interested  in 
jobs,  but  I  don't  know  where  in  the  hell  they 
want  them. 

Mr.   Gregory:   They  pretend  interest  in  a 

lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  says  in  a  column  by  Claire 
Hoy  yesterday,  which  I  thought  was  extreme- 
ly relevant  and  interesting,  that  'TxDth  Smith 
and  Cassidy  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  mis- 
guided viewpoint  that  the  commission  was 


set  up  to  guarantee  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, would  ever  again  be  built  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment."  And  that  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  you  start  listening  to 
Claire  Hoy  you  are  in  trouble  Jack.  Today 
you  listen  to  him,  the  other  day  you  were 
going  to  punch  him  in  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  commission  was  set  up 
to  protect  the  escarpment.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  study  of  the  Cantrakon  project?  For 
your  information,  I  have  one  here.  I  don't 
intend  to  send  it  to  you,  but  possibly  you  can 
pick  one  up  some  place.  It  would  blend  in 
beautifully  with  the  escarpment. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  wouldn't  you  send  it. 
Jack? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Have  you  got  some  secrets 
there? 

Mr.  Johnson:  You  mention  that  it  would  be 
visible  from  Airport  Road.  It  is  miles  from 
Airport  Road. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  why  it  is  vnx)ng— 
because  it  is  visible  from  Airport  Road. 

Mr.  Johnson:  If  you  are  flying,  yes.  If  you 
can  see  it  from  Airport  Road,  from  the  high- 
way, you  really  have  good  eyesight.  Here  is 
the  map;  it  is  visible  from  Highway  10,  but 
that  is  a  long  way  from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  that  got  to  do  with 
anything? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  diought  that  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
people  of  Ontario,  not  just  the  people  of 
their  own  bailiwick.  Certainly  that  is  the  way 
I  see  my  responsibilities;  botli  as  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  and  also  as  leader  of  my 
party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  point  is  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Beimett:  What's  the  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Can  a  man  not  speak  on  be- 
half of  his  own  riding? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Will  the  member 
for  WeUington-Dufferin-Peel  please  continue. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  he  wants  to  pillage  his 
riding  that's  up  to  hun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Worry  about  your  own, 
Michael. 

Mr.  Johnson:  You  are  complaining  about 
the  number  of  people  who  are  sending  letters 
to  you  who  live  in  the  area  and  they  com- 
plain about  the  problems  that  exist.  I  have 
had  a  petition  from  the  people  in  the  area; 
these  are  my  people  and  I  feel  I  have  a  right 
to  stand  up  and  speak  on  their  behalf. 
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I'll  grant  you  there  are  many  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Cantrakon  development  who  are 
concerned,  and  are  concerned  for  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  the  water  plateau— whether  it  is 
going  to  affect  the  water  or  not;  another  is 
sewage;  another  is  roids;  and  another  is  em- 
ployment. These  are  four  issues  that  I  raised 
with  the  minister,  and  I  was  assured  they 
would  all  be  looked  after.  I  am  satisfied  the 
mini'^^ter  wi  1  keep  his  word  on  that.  You  are 
not,  but  I  don't— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  no  one  speak  for  ths 
future  of  the  escarpment  anymore? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Come  oflF  your  pedestal. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  speak  on  the 
escarpment  for  a  minute.  I  would  hke  to 
speak  about  the  meeting  in  Orangeville  that 
was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  two  of  their  members  who  raised  hell  at 
that  meeting  aren't  even  here  today  to  talk 
either  for  it  or  against  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Neither  are  40  of  your 
merrtbers  here;  so  what? 

Mr.  Johnson:  A  question  was  asked  of  the 
member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock)  as  to 
whether  he  was  in  favour  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  or  not.  He  said  we 
will  view  it  in  two  lights:  one,  we  wiU  abol- 
ish it,  and  he  received  a  tremendous  ovation; 
or  second,  we  will  refer  it  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, or  a  royal  commission.  He  agreed 
with  the  members  at  that  meeting  that  it 
should  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  wouldn't  know  that, 
Michael.  You  don't  listen  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr.  Sargent)  who  introduced  the  bill  in  this 
Legislature,  and  was  supported  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Liberals- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  has  this  to  do  with 
Cantrakon? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Because  it  is  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  if  you  have  any  idea  where  it  is 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  are  mixing  apples  and 
oranges. 

Mr.  Johnson:  How  can  you,  as  the  Liberal 
Partv,  propose  that  the  escarpment  be  cut  to 
nothing,  or  abolished— as  many  of  your  mem- 
bers do— and  then  stand  up  and  criticize? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  are  being  illogical, 
but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Read  Hansard,  read  the  re- 
ports. I  have  pages  and  pages  of  reports 
from  Orangeville  and  Shelburne  and  the 
people  who  were   involved   at  the  meetings. 

Interjections. 


Mr.  Johnson:  There  wasn't  one  Liberal 
member  who  stood  up  and  defended  the 
Niagara    Escarpment    Commission,    not    one. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  Cantrakon? 

Mr.  Johnson:  And  for  the  benefit  of  the 
NDP,  there  was  one  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  as  bad  as  your  min- 
ist  r. 

Mr.  Warrer:  The  wind  blows  a  little  d'f- 
fcr  ntly  today  for  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Epp:  You  mean  it's  even  better  today. 

Mr.  Warner:  Oh,  you  can  reverse  >'OU"- 
selves.    Just   see   how  the  wind   is   changing. 

Mr.  Johnson:  We're  talking  about  a  $16- 
million  development.  The  town  of  Caledon 
badly  needs  some  assessment.  We  can  get 
the  assessment  from  companies  like  this. 
It's  not  going  to  destroy  the  escarpment. 
It's  going  to  be  built  of  wood  and  ston-i  and 
blend  in  with  the   atmosphere   there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  would  sell  Niagara  Falls 
if  it  wouM  help  keep  the  assessment  down 
on  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  was  out  in  Banff  not  long 
ago,  up  at  Lake  Louise,  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  hotel  built  beside  Lake  Louise. 
If  W3  had  listened  to  people  like  we  have  here 
the  hotel  would  never  have  been  built  and 
millions  of  people  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  Lake  Louise  and  see 
Banff  because  you'd  have  nothing  but  woods. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  guys  going  to  take 
over   Lake   Louise  now?  Are  you   annexing? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  should  have  seen  what 
happened  at  Saltfleet  township.  There  is 
hardly  an  acre  of  undeveloped  land  there 
today. 

Mr.  Havrot:  You  are  a  bunch  of  born 
losers  over  there. 

Mr.  Johnson:  You  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  official  town  planner  of  the  town  of 
Caledon  is  in  opposition  to  this.  I  have  a 
letter  from  John  Stevens,  the  town  planner 
of  the  town  of  Caledon.  He  states:  ".  .  .  that 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  development  permit 
application,  Cantrakon  Canada  Limited,  be 
approved  in  prnciple,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing provisions,"  and  he  lists  the  provisions 
that  the  minister  has  taken  under  advise- 
ment. 

Mr.   Havrot:   That  comes   as  a  surprise? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  not  true. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I'll  tell  you  another  thing. 
The  councillors  in  Caledon  maybe  in  your 
opinion  have  no  right,  because  you  don't 
respect  local  autonomy,  but  I  do.   I  believe 
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that  the  town  of  Caledon  councillors  have 
as  much  right  to  make  a  decision  in  this  as 
anyone  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  in 
favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  sure  missed  a  lot,  didn't 
you? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  the  council  in 
Smithville? 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  count  it  as  a  mistake 
when   they   don't  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I'm  talking  about  Smith- 
ville. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  resent  the  accusation  of 
the  leader  of  the  third  party  that  I  speak 
for  a  small  group.  I  haven't  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  to  speak  for  the  whole  Ontario, 
but  I  do  feel  I  have  a  knowledge  about  the 
area  I  represent,  and  I  feel  I  have  a  right 
to  express  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the 
people  I  represent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  a  good  point,  an  excellent  point 
indeed,  for  the  committee  to  rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  min- 
ister be  responding  to  the  points  that  have 
been   raised   by   the   opposition   members? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  This  debate  will 
resume  on  Monday  afternoon. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman,  the 
committee    of   supply   reported   progress. 

DEATH  OF  FORMER 
MEMBER  FOR  SARNIA 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
further  information  that  has  now  been  re- 
ceived   indicates    that    the    funeral    for    our 


late  friend,  Jim  BuUbrook,  will  be  on  Mon- 
day morning  next  at  11  o'clock  in  Sarnia. 
That  being  the  case,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
accommodate  as  many  members  as  possible 
who  wish  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  Mr. 
Bulbrook,  perhaps  I  might  have  leave  of 
the  House  to  introduce  a  motion  which 
would  adjust  the  hours  for  sittng  on  Mon- 
day. Do  I  have  the  leave  of  the  House? 

Agreed. 
[1:00] 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Hon,  Mr.  Grossman 
moves  that  on  Monday  next  the  House  will 
meet  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  Breitlhaupt:  If  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  the  motion 
in  order  to  advise  the  mem'bers  <yf  the  House 
of  some  further  details. 

First  of  all,  I  thank  the  acting  government 
leader  for  the  convenience  which  he  has 
made  in  having  the  House  stand  over  to  not 
sit  until  3  p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Sarnia  at  11  a.m.  Monday.  An 
aircraft  has  been  arranged  and  will  leave  at 
9  a.m.  from  the  Worldways  oflBce,  Skyport 
Hangar,  on  Deny  Road  at  the  Malton  airport. 

Notices  \vith  respect  to  this  flight  wi  1  be 
given  to  the  members,  and  any  who  are 
planning  to  attend  are  asked  to  contact  Mr. 
Jim  Novak  in  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion's oflBce  to  ensure  that  sufficient  accom- 
modation is  reserved  for  tiiose  mem'bers  who 
wish  to  attend. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman,  the 
House  adjourned  at  1:02  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ONTARIO  FINANCES 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  tabling  today,  for 
the  information  of  the  members,  Ontario 
Finances  for  the  second  quarter  of  1978-79. 
This  report  is  an  important  update  on  the 
province's  financial  situation.  Members  will 
note  from  the  report  that  the  fiscal  outlook 
for  this  year  has  dhanged  from  that  presented 
in  the  June  issue  of  Ontario  Finances,  and  I 
touched  on  some  of  the  pressures  on  the 
Ontario  economy  in  my  statement  to  the 
House  last  week. 

Net  cash  requirements  for  1978-79  are  up 
$106  million  from  the  June  30  report,  or  $297 
million  higher  than  the  post-budget  target  of 
$1,199  milUon.  Members  will  be  pleased  to 
know,  however,  that  this  increase,  which  is 
entirely  due  to  a  drop  in  revenue,  wiU  be 
financed  from  internal  sources  with  no  net 
new  public  debenture  borrowing  this  fiscal 
year.  Despite  this  increase,  the  government's 
projected  net  cash  requirements  for  this  fiscal 
year  are  $266  million  lower  than  last  year. 

Pressures  on  the  expenditure  side  are  being 
contained.  Post-budget,  in-year  increases  of 
$161  million  are  being  funded  by  savings  in 
government  operations.  Already,  $137  million 
of  the  savings  has  been  identified;  the  balance 
of  $24  million  will  be  identified  by  year  end. 

We  have  made  downward  revisions  to  the 
estimate  for  corporation  income  tax  because 
corporations  are  continuing  to  make  instal- 
ment payments  that  are  based  on  last  year's 
profits.  In  addition,  refunds  so  far  this  year 
have  been  running  at  a  high  rate.  Also,  in  the 
second  quarter  the  federal  government  re- 
vised its  estimate  of  reciprocal  taxation  for 
Ontario  downwards  by  $8  million  to  take 
account  of  a  shift  in  its  regional  spending 
pattern. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  slack  reve- 
nues and  not  expenditures  which  have  in- 
creased our  cas'h  requirements.  Overall  reve- 
nue growth  this  year  is  expected  to  be  10.2 
per  cent.  The  forecast  expenditure  growth 
r^te  is  6.9  per  cent  for  the  government  for 
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this  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  continuing  to  live 
within  our  means. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Later  today  I  will  be  in- 
troducing for  first  reading  a  major  and  unique 
new  piece  of  residential  tenancy  legislation. 
I  use  the  word  "unique"  deliberately  because 
this  bill,  entitled  an  Act  to  reform  the  Law 
respecting  Residential  Tenancies,  is  one  of  a 
kind.  It  is  simple,  straightforward  and  xmder- 
standable  without  the  help  of  a  lawyer.  It  is 
a  people  statute,  it  is  genuine  layman's  law. 

The  prime  object  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a 
balance  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  To  do  this  the  bill  sets 
out  plainly  what  both  parties  may  expect  and 
what  they  must  offer  in  return  in  language 
that  the  average  tenant  and  average  landlord 
can  fully  understand. 

The  bill  takes  the  residential  aspects  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  which  has  its 
origins  in  medieval  law,  as  well  as  present 
common  law,  and  without  a  single  "notwith- 
standing," combines  the  two  elements,  to- 
gether with  revised  rent  review  legislation, 
into  a  clear,  concise  statute. 

For  instance,  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
states  that,  "No  landlord  may  distrain  for 
default  in  the  payment  of  rent  whether  a 
right  to  distress  has  heretofore  existed  by 
statute,  the  common  law  or  contract".  Our 
bill  simply  provides  that  a  landlord  may  not 
seize  the  personal  property  of  a  tenant  for 
failure  of  the  tenant  to  pay  rent. 

The  old  act  provides  that,  ".  .  .  where  a 
tenant  abandons  tbe  premises  in  breach  of 
the  tenancy  agreement,  the  landlord's  right  to 
damages  is  subject  to  the  same  obhgation  to 
mitigate  his  damages  as  applies  generally 
under  the  rule  of  law  relating  to  breaches  of 
contract." 

The  new  bill  simply  provides  that  where  a 
tenant  abandons  a  rental  unit  the  landlord 
shall  endeavour  to  rerent  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

The  bill  deals  with  three  elements:  one,  it 
creates  a  body,  to  be  known  as  the  Residen- 
tial Tenancy  Commission,  to  move  the  whole 
field  of  residential  landlord  and  tenant  rela- 
tions from  the  courts  into  a  speedier,  less 
expensive  and  more   informal   setting;   two, 
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it  codifies  under  the  umbrella  of  one  piece  of 
legislation  all  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
both  landlords  and  tenants  to  give  both 
groups  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  their  rights  and  the  ability 
to  exercise  them;  three,  it  simpHfies  and  im- 
proves the  law  relating  to  rent  review. 

The  Residential  Tenancy  Commission's 
overall  objective  is  to  provide  straightforward, 
uncomplicated  and  informal  methods  for 
landlords  and  tenants  to  resolve  their  diflB- 
culties.  It  provides  one-stop  shopping  for  all 
tenant  and  landlord  concerns.  Most  disputes 
between  the  two  parties  which  are  now  re- 
solved by  the  courts  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commission. 

The  commission  will  operate  on  three 
levels:  one,  a  provincial  commission,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  board  of  directors  and  appwo- 
priate  head  office  support  staff,  will  imple- 
ment policy  and  provide  legal,  technical  and 
administrative  backup  service;  two,  regional 
commissioners  will  travel  out  of  strategically 
located  centres  around  the  province  to  medi- 
ate and  adjudicate;  three,  local  offices  will  be 
established  by  the  commission  to  inform  and 
advise  landlords  and  tenants  about  the  legisla- 
tion and  their  rights  and  obligations  under  it. 

Under  the  statute,  the  conmiission  has  a 
duty  to  mediate  any  disputes,  and  hearings 
are  to  be  informal  and  non-«idversarial.  We 
obviously  do  not  wish  to  prevent  a  party  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  from  retaining  legal  help 
but  we  have  tried  to  establish  a  system  where 
the  need  for  lawyers  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  onus  is  on  commissioners  to  question  par- 
ticipants fairly.  Commissioners  will  be 
lawyers,  or  legally  trained  specialists  in  the 
laws  that  apply  to  residential  tenancy  matters. 

In  keeping  with  the  informality,  the  tele- 
phone will  be  the  primary  tool.  Hearings  will 
not  be  held  only  during  normal  business 
hours  but  at  times  convenient  to  participants, 
such  as  evenings  and,  if  necessary,  even  on 
weekends. 

To  ensure  fairness,  all  proceedings  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedures 
Act. 

I  am  sure  members  from  all  parties  are 
aware  of  abuses  in  the  residential  tenancy 
area  perpetrated  by  a  small  minority  of  land- 
lords and  tenants.  There  are  tenants  who  are 
chronic  renovators  and  who  maliciously  dam- 
age the  property  of  the  landlord.  There  are 
landlords  who  reduce  or  withdraw  services, 
or  permit  a  dwelling  to  deteriorate.  There  are 
tenants  who  disrupt  the  privacy  of  their  co- 
dwellers  by  creating  disturbances.  There  are 
landlords  who  unnecessarily  invade  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  tenants;  and  there  are  both  land- 


lords and  tenants  who  go  so  far  as  to  change 
the  locks  to  keep  each  other  out. 

I  am  sure  everyone  is  equally  aware  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  existing  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  deahng  with  these  situations.  This 
bill  wiU  rectify  these  deficiencies  by  estab- 
hshing,  in  simple  language,  rights,  responsi- 
bihties  and  remedies— quick  remedies.  It  deals 
with  the  right  to  security  of  tenure,  the  right 
to  evict,  the  right  to  compensation,  the  right 
of  privacy,  the  right  of  access;  but  it  does  so 
in  a  balanced  way. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  specific 
examples  of  how  our  legislation  tries  to  strike 
a  proper  balance.  Both  parties  are  required 
to  deal  in  good  faith  and  within  the  law.  For 
example,  there  is  a  situation  where  a  tenant 
is  told  to  vacate  because  the  landlord  is  reno- 
vating. If  it  turns  out  that  the  landlord  was 
not  acting  in  good  faith,  the  tenant  may 
apply  for  compensation  and  the  landlord  may 
have  to  pay  the  differential  in  rent  for  up  to 
one  year  plus  moving  expenses  if  the  tenant 
had  to  move  to  more  expensive  lodgings. 
Conversely,  the  bill  clearly  states  that  if  a 
tenant  does  anything  illegal  on  the  premises, 
the  landlord  is  entitled  to  evict.  The  parties 
are  required  to  observe  mutual  obligation. 
On  tlie  one  hand,  the  legislation  specffies  the 
tenant's  right  to  reasonable  privacy.  Con- 
versely, it  guarantees  the  landlord's  right  of 
access  under  specified  circumstances. 

Tenants  are  entitled  to  certain  benefits 
and  landlords  are  entitled  to  receive  the  rent. 
Landlords  are  obliged  to  provide  and  main- 
tain the  dwelling  unit— the  building  or  com- 
plex, services  and  facilities— and  a  commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  compensate  a  tenant 
for  breach  of  these  obligations.  To  enforce 
this,  the  commission  has  the  power  to  seize 
rents  and  hold  them  in  trust  until  the  work 
is  completed.  In  return,  tenants  are  required 
to  pay  their  lawful  rent  and  are  responsible 
for  any  damage  they  or  their  guests  cause 
wilfully  or  through  negligence. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  standard-form 
lease  to  which  all  written  tenancy  agreements 
must  conform.  Part  of  this  form  is  a  check- 
list, which  the  tenant  must  receive  from  the 
landlord,  spelling  out  the  contents  and  con- 
dition of  the  apartment  and  any  house  rules. 
A  landlord  may  provide  additional  benefits 
or  impose  added  obligations  as  long  as  these 
do  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  are  reasonable.  The  commission  may 
decide  any  dispute  in  this  regard. 

To  eliminate  one  of  the  abuses  which 
developed  since  the  rent  review  legislation 
came  into  effect,  the  bill  precludes  any 
form  of  key  money.  In  case  anyone  is  un- 
familiar with  the  term  key  money,  it  is  the 
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trick  where  the  landlord  says,  "That  will  be 
$250-a-month  rent  and  $100  for  the  door 
key";  or,  "That  will  be  $500  up  front  to 
have   the   apartment   painted    or   decorated/' 

In  terms  of  rent  review,  the  legislation  is 
written  to  create  the  first  comprehensive 
residential  tenancy  act,  to  improve  and  to 
simplify  rent  review  legislation  for  the 
balance  of  its  term  to  the  end  of  1980  and  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
standing  committee  with  which  all  members 
are  familiar. 

The  new  bill  holds  rent  increases  at  the 
current  six  per  cent  guideline  at  least  until 
the  end  of  1979,  at  which  time  it  may  be 
changed  by  order  in  council  to  reflect  then 
current  conditions.  To  streamline  the  system, 
the  bill  provides  for  whole  building  review, 
that  is  one  rent  review  per  building  per 
year  when  a  landlord  wants  to  increase 
rent  by  more  than  six  per  cent.  A  tenant 
may  appeal  any  increase. 

For  the  first  time,  the  legislation  makes 
provisions  to  reheve  landlords  from  hard- 
ship by  permitting  rent  increases  required 
to  bring  the  gross  revenue  of  a  residential 
complex  up  to  two  per  cent  above  cost. 
Another  provision  states  that  no  tenant  is 
liable  to  pay  an  illegal  rent  increase  and 
may  apply  to  the  commission  for  an  order 
rebating  any  excess  that  has  been  paid. 

There  are  some  new  rental  situations  which 
are  now  exempted.  For  example,  the  minister 
may  designate  an  area  as  economically  de- 
pressed, permitting  landlords  to  lower  rents 
in  the  knowledge  that  after  12  months  they 
may  revert  to  the  former  level  plus  six  per 
cent  without  the  need  for  review  by  the  com- 
mission. In  addition,  landlords  and  tenants 
in  a  building  of  six  units  or  less  may  jointly 
agree  to  a  rent  increase  above  six  per  cent, 
provided  it  is  in  the  prescribed  form  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  commission.  Luxury 
units  renting  for  $500  a  month  or  more 
vdll  be  exempted  after  the  end  of  1979. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  rent  review  section 
of  the  legislation  will  be  in  eflFect  until  the 
end  of  1980  and  must  become  law  by  the 
end  of  November  of  this  year  if  we  are  to 
avoid  another  extension  of  the  current  rent 
review  legislation  with  all  of  its  imperfections. 
The  remaining  provisions  will  be  enacted  as 
soon    as    administratively   possible. 

This  legislation  will  combine  under  one 
umbrella  functions  which  are  now  performed 
by  the  courts,  the  rent  review  program  and 
the  municipal  landlord  and  tenant  bureaus. 
I  think  it  cuts  red  tape  and  provides  quick 
and  simple  remedies  to  both  tenants  and 
landlords.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 


that  if  government  is  to  reduce  its  involve- 
ment in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  people,  it 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  under  law  the 
tools  for  them  to  resolve  their  own  problems 
quickly  and  simply.  For  these  reasons,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  it  and  commend  this 
legislation  to  all  members  of  the  assembly. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PROVINCIAL  BORROWING 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  apologize 
because  the  majority  of  members  of  my 
caucus  aren't  here  this  afternoon?  They  are 
attending  the  funeral  of  our  departed  col- 
league, James  BuUbrook.  I  expect  them  here 
shortly. 
[3:15] 

May  I  lead  with  a  question  to  the  Treas- 
urer and  quote  for  him  a  statement  in  the 
budget  of  his  predecessor?  On  page  19  it 
says:  "This  prudtent  fiscal  plan  means  that 
once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  will  not 
need  to  borrow  in  the  public  capital  market." 
Then  1  take  a  quotation  from  his  own  state- 
ment today  on  page  2  where  he  says:  "Mem- 
bers will  be  pleased  to  know,  however,  that 
this  increase,  which  is  entirely  due  to  a  drop 
in  revenue,  will  be  financed  from  internal 
sources  with  no  net  new  public  debenture 
borrowing  this  fiscal  year."  Is  this  a  change  in 
policy?  Is  the  Treasurer  going  to  the  pubhc 
markets  to  finance  his  deficit  this  year? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No.  I  would  have 
thought  those  two  statements  were  consistent. 
To  begin  the  year,  the  former  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough)  had  predicted  he  would  not  be 
doing  that.  Even  though  the  cash  require- 
ments have  changed  because  of  the  drop  in 
revenues,  as  shown  in  the  statement,  we  still 
will  not  be  going  to  the  public  debenture 
market  for  any  borrowing  this  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  First  of  all, 
that  is  not  what  the  previous  Treasurer  said. 
He  was  not  talking  about  public  debenture 
markets,  he  was  talking  about  public  borrow- 
ing of  any  type.  In  fact,  has  the  Treasurer 
not  increased  his  public  borrowing  and  gone 
to  the  market  for  an  additional  $195  million 
in  treasury  bills  this  year,  an  offering  which 
he  increased  this  summer  from  something  like 
$10  million  a  week  to  $25  million  a  week? 
Is  the  Treasurer  not  now  violating  a  previous 
pledge  by  going  to  the  public  market  to 
borrow  funds  to  cover  his  ever-increasing 
deficit? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  treasury  bills  are,  I 
think,  issued  every  Thursday.  I  believe  they 
are  issued  in  13-week  cycles,  if  I  recall,  on 
whatever   day  of  the  week  it  is,   and  they 
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are  for  that  stated  period  of  time.  They  are 
in  a  constant  amount  and  are  replaced  each 
week  by  the  amount  we  borrow.  In  other 
words,  they  don't  add  to  the  ciurent  out- 
standing amount,  which  I  believe  comes  to 
$325  million  at  any  point. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  treasury  bills 
will  be  dropped  down  as  our  in-year  cash 
requirements  vary  a  bit.  However,  my  stafF 
have  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  of  the  treasury  bill  system  any- 
way. In  many  cases  we  have  the  money  from 
them  reinvested  in  the  marketplace  when  our 
current  cash  requirements  do  not  demand 
the  money.  We  have  great  variations  in  our 
bank  account  as  our  funds  flow  in  and  out  to 
the  various  recipients  of  provincial  money. 
The  $25-million-a-week  of  treasury  bills  helps 
give  us  a  cash  flow. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Up  until  this  summer  it  was 
$10  million  a  week;  why  has  the  Treasurer 
increased  it  by  $15  million? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can't  go  back  histori- 
cally. It's  been  $25  million  a  week  as  long  as 
I  have  been  Treasurer.  I  believe  one  of  the 
purposes  of  that  cash  at  points  in  time  is  to 
give  us  cash  when  our  normal  bank  income 
is  not  matching  our  normal  outgo,  to  smooth 
out  the  year's  requirements;  just  as  many  a 
town  had  to  go  to  the  bank  for  short-term 
revenue  in  the  old  days  when  they  only 
collected  taxes  once  a  year.  Our  tax  receipts 
do  not  stay  constant  across  the  year. 

More  important,  some  of  our  major  flows 
of  funds  do  not  remain  at  average  monthly 
levels.  I  am  told  that  in  many  cases  we  will 
have  a  surplus  of  cash  on  hand  even  while 
we  are  selling  the  treasury  bills,  and  that 
that  cash  is  then  reinvested.  Because  of  the 
difference  of  the  credit  worthiness  of  the 
province  and  the  people  to  whom  we  loan 
the  money,  we  are  generally  making  an 
eighth  to  three-eighths  of  a  point  difference 
on  the  interest  rate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  his  statement  the  Treasurer 
comments  that  the  increase  in  cash  require- 
ments will  come  entirely  from  internal 
sources,  will  the  Treasurer  assure  us  that  it 
will  not  come  from  further  cutbacks  in  the 
public  sector  employment  complement  or 
from  the  cutback  in  social  programs? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  interpretation  of 
the  statement  "from  internal  sources"  was 
not  internal  budgetary  sources.  We  already 
had  announced,  which  the  statement  re- 
flects, that  $137  million-I  think  that  was 
the  figure— of  budgetary  changes  have  been 
made  in  year.  Against  that  we  had  $161 
million    of    budgetary    increases    during    the 


year.  However,  the  extra  cash  requirement 
generated  by  the  increased  cash  need  is 
possible  from  our  existing  bank  balances,  I 
am  told. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  the 
statement,  the  figures  show  that,  despite  a 
projection  of  an  increase  in  liquid  reserves 
of  $362  million,  there  has  in  fact  been  a 
decrease  of  $74  miUion  for  a  shortfall  of 
$436  million  in  liquid  reserves.  I  wonder  if 
the  Treasiu*er  could  comment  further  on  the 
reasons  for  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can't  give  the  mem- 
ber a  good  answer  right  now.  I  would  rather 
wait  until  I  could  than  attempt  one  now. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  Does  it  not 
give  the  Treasurer  some  alarm  that  the 
government  has  been  consistently  running 
down  the  liquid  cash  reserves  of  this  prov- 
ince for  the  last  two  years?  In  1976,  they 
ran  down  some  $227  million;  in  1977,  $116 
million;  this  year  from  a  projected  increase 
in  cash  reserves  of  some  $262  million,  there 
is  now  a  deficit  of  $74  million.  In  fact,  over 
a  three-year  period  this  government  has  de- 
creased the  liquid  cash  reserves  of  this 
province  over  $400  million.  Does  that  not 
concern  the  Treasurer?  What  is  he  going  to 
do  about  it  and  what  are  the  total  liquid 
cash  reserves  of  this  province  at  this  time? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Obviously  anything  that 
affects  liquidity  is  of  interest  to  me.  It  can 
be  affected  by  a  number  of  means.  I'm  sure 
the  member  knows  them  better  than  I  do. 
I  would  simply  say  that  this  year,  as  we've 
stated  here  clearly,  in  spite  of  continually 
taking  budgetary  actions  to  keep  our  spend- 
ing in  line,  our  revenues  have  dropped 
quickly  enough  to  make  us  eat  into  those 
cash  reserves. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You've  been  doing  it  for 
three  years. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  when 
one  looks  at  the  overall  rates  of  growth 
on  our  spending  side,  which  is  the  easily 
controlled  side  of  government,  he  will  see 
we  have  done  an  admirable  job,  because  in 
each  of  those  years  the  total  spending  has 
not  exceeded  the  projections  made  by  the 
Treasurer.  In  fact  we've  cut  our  rate  of 
growth  of  spending  to  the  point  where  it  is 
less  than  inflation  and  in  most  cases  less  than 
the  growth  in  income,  both  of  which  are 
very  real  achievements  of  this  government. 

What  can  I  do  about  it?  Obviously  1  have 
several  options.  One  is  continued  reduction 
in  spending.  The  critic  for  the  New^  Demo- 
cratic Party  just  a  moment  ago  said,  "Please 
don't  do  that,"  if  I  read  him  correctly.  The 
second    alternative    would    be    to    increase 
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taxes,  and  I  suspect  his  advice  to  me  would 
be  the  same. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  could  stimulate  the 
economy;   you   could   do   something  positive. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  third  alternative, 
and  this  is  one  he  might  recommend,  would 
be  to  go  to  greater  deficits. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  you  blaming  Floyd  and 
me  for  all  these  problems  or  what? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  not  at  all;  I'm 
simply  explaining  there  will  probably  be  a 
difiFerence  of  attitude  in  the  member's  seat 
and  in  his  colleague's  seat  as  to  what  is  the 
best  way  to  solve  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  time  you  started 
listening  to  us,  his  advice  has  got  you  no- 
where. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  suspect  the  member 
and  I  will  probably  have  more  in  common 
than  his  colleague  and  I  will  have  in  that 
particular  argument. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  figured  that  out  all  by 
yourself? 

Mr.  Grande:  Similarity  abounds. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  in  no  way  want  to 
smear  the  member  for  London  Centre's 
future  by  such  a  statement,  but  I  do  suspect 
that  he  and  I  would  share  some  of  those 
things,  and  that  a  judicious  application  of 
spending  constraints  will  remain,  under  my 
guidance,  one  of  the  movements  of  this 
government. 

Mr.  Martel:  Both  Tories. 

Mr.  Laughren:   He  is  to  the  right  of  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  impossible  to  be  to  the 
right  of  the  minister. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Between  now  and  bud- 
get date,  I  also  have  to  look  very  closely  at 
the  sources  of  revenue,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  be  a  Treasurer  whose  revenues  continue  to 
be  lower  than  those  anticipated  in  the  budget 
when  it's  pronounced.  It's  much  easier  to 
stand  up  in  tihis  House  and  say,  "This  month 
the  revenues  exceeded  expectations  by  X  mil- 
lion of  dollars";  you  look  like  a  hero. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  That  little 
exercise  was  not  a  response  to  the  question, 
although  we've  given  the  Treasurer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  us  a  little  speech  on  what  he 
feels  is  important.  The  question  is,  and  it's 
still  a  significant  one,  has  he  not  substantially 
deviated  from  the  previous  Treasurer's  stated 
intention  of  not  going  to  the  public  market- 
place, when  he  is  borrowing  in  significant 
measure  and  has  increased  his  borrowing 
close  to  $200  million  a  year  in  the  public 
marketplace,  something  he  had  avowed  not  to 


do?  Does  that  not  give  him  cause  for  alarm? 
Is  he  going  to  continue  with  that  process  or 
is  he  going  to  convert  it  into  a  long-term 
ddbt? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  treasury  bills,  the 
vehcle  being  used,  and  it's  not  an  unusual 
vehicle,  is  very  useful  while  a  budgetary  posi- 
tion is  being  adopted  by  me  regarding  taxa- 
tion. I  will  come  to  that  conclusirn  bstween 
now  and  the  i>oint  w^hen  the  budget  comes 
out. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister  just  said  'he 
didn't  do  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  talking  about  the 
treasury  bills.  They're  in  place;  they  were 
there  when  I  came  in,  they're  continuing.  My 
staff  tell  me  it  may  be  possible,  projecting 
our  cash  requirements  the  next  few  months, 
not  to  need  that  $25-million-a-week  through 
that  period  of  time.  If  we  don't,  fine;  it's  all 
short-term  money. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, however,  that  we  did  partially  get  out  of 
one  cf  the  sources  of  our  financing  during  this 
year.  I  know  the  member  is  aware  that  the 
cash  requirements  of  the  province  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  to  a  large  measure  sup- 
plied by  the  various  pension  funds.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  OMERS  is  down  to  sup- 
plying us  with  a  much  lower  amount  of 
money  and  the  former  Treasurer  stated  last 
year  that  he  wouldn't  need  any  OMERS 
money  by  next  year.  I  have  reiterated  that 
guarantee  to  them  not  to  put  any  mandatory 
requirement  on  them  in  the  coming  year. 

ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Peterson:  This  is  turning  into  a  fruit- 
less exercise,  but  I  will  try  another  question. 

In  view  of  the  Treasurer's  renewed  com- 
mitment to  a  balanced  budget  at  some  un- 
specified time  in  the  future,  which  will  prob- 
a!bly  be  some  time  in  the  '80s,  depending  on 
who  is  Treasurer  at  that  particular  time,  how 
does  he  reconcile  that  over  the  past  10  quar- 
ters—not just  in  this  Treasurer's  regime,  over 
the  past  10  quarters,  two-and-a-half  years- 
there  has  been  a  constant  deterioration  in 
personal  income  tax  versus  projections?  Every 
quarter  has  deteriorated.  Corporation  taxes 
have  deteriorated  every  quarter  without  ex- 
ception. Sales  tax  has  been  consistently  lower 
quarterly  by  projection.  Budgetary  expendi- 
tures have  varied— the  one  you  can  control- 
but  in  fact  the  deficit  has  increased  almost 
consistently  over  10  quarters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question? 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  does  the  Treasurer 
reconcile  that  and  when  does  he  see  a  change 
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in  that  downward  trend;  when  does  he  see  it 
going  the  other  way? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  whether 
the  projections  for  personal  income  tax,  which 
as  the  member  knows  we  accept— as  all  prov- 
inces do— from  Ottawa,  are  simply  inaccurate 
because  of  poor  forecasting,  or  whether  it 
was  psychologically  increased  because  the  real 
growth  rates  that  the  economists  could  fore- 
see were  not  politically  acceptable  in  Ottawa. 
I  just  don't  know  that,  that's  altogether  a 
possibility. 

The  fact  remains  provinces  are  given  the 
estimates  of  the  moneys  they  will  receive 
based  upon  a  federal  estimate,  I'm  told,  of 
PIT.  Corporation  income  tax  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent thing.  In  that  case  the  province  does 
make  the  estimation- 
Mr.  Peterson:  ^^iliat  about  sales  tax? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —and  on  sales  tax  the 
province  makes  the  estimation  of  the  amount 
of  money  that's  to  come  in. 

In  the  case  of  the  corporation  income  tax, 
profits  are  up  this  year,  but  CIT  doesn't  re- 
flect an  increase  proportionate  to  that  which 
one  would  expect.  That  could  be  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  as  I  see  it.  No  matter 
what  the  rules  for  prepayment  of  CIT  are, 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  companies  are 
awaiting  year-end  results  before  they  make 
enriched  payments.  Tliat's  number  one. 

I  think  the  member  knows  many-a-small 
company  simply  makes  its  instalment  pay- 
ments based  upon  the  previous  year's  earn- 
ings, not  the  current  year's  earnings,  until  the 
year  end  comes  around  and  a  balloon  pay- 
ment goes  in. 

Secondly,  there  were  some  changes  brought 
about  in  the  corporate  income  tax  field  last 
year— that  was  the  three  per  cent  inventory 
allowance— and  their  eflFeots  were  estimated, 
again  I'm  told,  by  both  Ottawa  and  Ontario, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  underestimated 
in  terms  of  impact  upon  growth  of  corporate 
income  tax.  Those  are  two  reasons  for  the 
CIT  eflFect.  In  that  case  it  isn't  a  question  of 
lower  profit  or  lower  earnings. 

Sales  tax:  the  answers  are  very  obvious. 
To  begin  the  year  a  seven  per  cent  tax  was 
assumed.  We,  then,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  federal  government,  reduced  it  to  four  per 
cent  for  a  period  of  time.  That  had  a  dramatic 
eflFect  upK>n  the  actual  revenues.  I  think  it's 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  $400  million  or 
$500  million  in  the  estimates,  isn't  it? 

Lower  down  on  that  same  column,  how- 
ever, the  member  will  notice  a  payment  from 
Ottawa  that  was  not  predicted,  which  was 
their  share— which  should  be  two-thirds  of 
the  upper  figure— of  the  cost  of  that  reduc- 


tion in  sales  tax.  So  it  is  explicable  by  the 
fact  that  a  decision  was  taken  by  Ottawa 
and  agreed  to  by  Ontario  to  reduce  sales  tax. 
Mr.  Peterson:  How  does  the  minister  ex- 
plain then  that  his  forecast  for  growth  this 
year  is  4.3  per  cent  and,  as  he's  quite  well 
aware,  it's  running  below  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter;  in  a  trend  that  last  year 
predicted  five  per  cent  average  and  ended  up 
at  4.3  per  cent,  and  the  year  before  projected 
5.3  per  cent  and  ended  up  at  3.2  i)er  cent? 
[3:30] 

Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  his 
forecasts  have  been  consistently  wrong,  not 
just  this  quarter  or  this  year  but  consistently 
wrong?  Would  he  not,  as  Treasurer,  feel 
some  obligation  to  bring  in  realistic  figures 
for  a  change,  rather  than  seeing  this  gradual 
deterioration  on  a  quarter  by  quarter  basis 
over  a  substantial  number  of  years? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes  and  yes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary:  I  wonder 
if  the  Treasurer,  rather  than  dealing  with  the 
system  as  urged  by  the  member  for  London 
Centre,  would  not  admit  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  stimulation  in  the  economy 
and  the  lack  of  creative  job  creation  projects 
by  this  and  the  federal  government?  When 
is  he  going  to  share  with  us  some  of  his 
ideas  for  rebuilding  the  Ontario  economy,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  expresses  optimism 
but  a  week  later  tables  documents  that  give 
us  little  cause  for  that  kind  of  optimism? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I'm  more  optimistic 
than  the  honourable  member  is,  I'm  sure.  I 
have  entirely  different  ideas  about  what,  in 
fact,  helps  an  economy  and  what,  in  fact, 
helps  the  working  man  working  in  that  econ- 
omy. I  have  to  tell  the  member  that  govern- 
ment handouts  have  never  been  proven  to 
stimulate  an  economy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer's  system  is 
not  working.  He's  had  his  way. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  just  gave  $68  million  to 
Ford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  against  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  to  tell  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  his  attitude  would  be 
that  the  government  should  hire  a  lot  of 
people.  Our  attitude  is  that  we  should  create 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  that's  what 
we're  working  on  right  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  government  going  to 
buy  them  all? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer  is  being  silly. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 
Mr.    Cassidy:    I   have   a   question   of   the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
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lations  regarding  the  announcement  he  made 
today  about  a  new  bill  affecting  the  tenants 
across  the  province  of  Ontario.  Can  the 
minister  say  what  powers  the  proposed  Resi- 
dential Tenancy  Commission  is  going  to  be 
given  under  the  proposed  new  act  since  it 
will  have  jurisdiction  which  now  resides  with 
the  county  court?  Will  those  powers  be  as 
effective  or  strong  as  the  powers  of  the  county 
court  at  the  least;  and  what  additional  powers 
will  the  commission  have  in  order  to  ensure 
that  its  decisions  are  adhered  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of 
the  jurisdictional  changes  that  are  coming 
out  of  county  court  and  going  to  go  before 
the  commission,  they  will  be  at  least  as 
powerful. 

In  terms  of  additional  things,  first  of  all, 
it  was  theoretically  possible  under  the  old 
act  at  certain  times  to  withhold  rent  in  order 
that  certain  things  would  be  done.  If  the 
member  will  recall,  that  was  a  very  cumber- 
some procedure  because  the  tenant  had  to 
arrange  for  it  to  be  put  into  trust  and  so 
forth. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  commission 
will  be  able  to  do  in  the  case  of  non-com- 
pliance with  its  orders,  whether  it's  a  refusal 
to  pay  a  utility  bill  which  would  leave  the 
tenants  threatened  with  a  cutoff  of  service, 
whether  it  is  the  refusal  to  make  repairs  that 
have  been  judged  necessary,  whether  it  is 
the  refusal  to  rebate  illegally  collected  rents, 
either  key  money  or  certain  other  endeavours, 
the  commission  will  have  the  power  to  direct 
the  tenants  to  pay  their  monthly  rent  through 
the  commission. 

The  commission  will  hold  it  in  trust  until 
there  is  compliance;  and,  indeed,  if  there 
is  not  compliance,  the  commission  has  the 
power  to  terminate  the  tenancies  of  the 
tenants  and  to  allocate  those  funds  back  to 
them,  on  a  pro-rata  basis;  which  I  think  is 
quite  significant  and  does  for  the  first  time 
put  very  effective,  quick  and  remedial  power 
at  the  disposal  of  the  tenant,  rather  than  the 
very  complicated,  cumbersome,  often  ex- 
pensive procedures  that  went  on  before  in 
either  small  claims  court  or  in  county  court. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Since  the 
powers  as  outlined  by  the  minister  still 
amount  to  putting  the  tenant  on  the  line 
for  not  having  paid  his  rent  directly  to  the 
landlord,  and  since,  in  addition,  the  ultimate 
sanction  there  is  that  the  commission  can 
order  termination  of  a  lease  so  that  the 
tenant  who  may  not  wish  to  move  out  has 
no  option  but  to  move,  is  there  any  intention 
that  the  commission  will  also  have  the  au- 
thority   to   actually    get    things   done   which 


the  landlord  refuses  to  have  done,  rather  than 
using  the  technique  of  withdrawing  from 
the  landlord  the  tenant's  rent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
dead  wrong  when  he  says  the  tenant  may  be 
in  some  difficulty.  This  will  be  a  direction 
from  the  commission  to  the  tenant  not  to 
pay  the  landlord  but  to  pay  the  commission. 
The  commission  will  hold  it  in  trust.  There 
is  no  penalty  on  the  tenant  whatsoever. 

Secondly,  in  terms  of  going  into  the  con- 
struction business,  or  having  to  get  tenders 
and  all  of  the  other  things,  the  decision  is 
that  for  99  per  cent  of  defaulting  landlords, 
the  withholding  of  rent  month  after  month 
is  a  pretty  potent  force  in  getting  them  to 
do  what  they  should  do.  The  one  case  where 
of  course  the  commission  will  be  able  to  act 
on  its  own  is  in  the  question  of  either 
natural  gas  for  heating  or  electricity.  If  that  is 
going  to  be  cut  off,  the  commission  will 
seize  the  rents  and  will  pay  the  utility  or 
the  gas  company  directly  so  that  there  is  no 
cutoff. 

For  the  one  per  cent  of  landlords— and  I 
think  you  would  have  to  admit  that  anyone 
who  wanted  to  do  this  required  a  psychiatric 
exam— who  deliberately  want  to  abandon 
their  premises,  they  want  it  to  run  down 
and  they  want  to  go  for  three,  four  or  five 
months  with  no  money  whatsoever,  meeting 
all  of  their  obligations,  I  don't  really  know 
what  there  is  that  we  can  do  except  bear 
in  mind  that  the  tenant  will  have  been  living 
rent  free  for  that  period  of  time.  He's  under 
obligation  no  more  to  the  landlord.  The 
money  that  is  held  in  trust  by  the  com- 
mission that  ordinarily  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord,  when  there  would 
have  had  to  be  judgement  to  get  that  money 
back,  on  this  occasion  will  be  very  simply 
and  quickly  pro-rated  to  the  tenant  to  take 
care  of  his  moving  expenses  where  he  in- 
tends to  go. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  agree  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rent  review  are  danger- 
ously undermined  by  the  loopholes  which 
are  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  act? 
Specifically,  in  giving  the  conunission  the 
power  to  increase  rents  above  the  landlord's 
costs  even  if  those  costs  have  been  inflated  by 
a  substantial  remortgaging;  specifically,  in  giv- 
ing permission  to  exempt  all  units  over  $500 
a  month,  even  in  the  case  for  example  of 
family  housing  within  Metropolitan  Toronto 
where  rent  levels  are  almost  universally  over 
that  level  now;  specifically,  in  allowing  the 
commission    to    exempt   properties,    to    allow 
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them  to  raise  rents  far  beyond  the  six  per 
cent  if  properties  in  the  same  vicinity  are 
much  higher— that  is  to  impose  a  market 
standard  rather  than  the  rent  review  stan- 
dard; and,  specifically,  in  opening  it  up  to 
landlords  in  very  small  buildings  to  put  pres- 
sure on  tenants  to  come  to  an  agreement 
which  would  efiFectively  withhold  the  pro- 
tection of  rent  review.  Are  those  loopholes 
not  suflBcient  to  substantially  undermine  the 
basic  principles  of  the  act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  didn't  intend  to  go 
through  clause  by  clause  today,  but  I  will 
say  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  that  (a)  they  are  not  loopholes;  (b)  they 
do  not  undermine,  to  me  they  enforce  and 
reinforce  the  principles  of  rent  review.  Some 
of  the  examples  that  you  have  used  quit© 
frankly  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  tenant,  be- 
cause in  terms  of  comparative  rents  in  the 
area,  for  the  first  time  out  of  the  whole  build- 
ing review,  a  tenant  who  is  unfortunately 
stuck  because  he  signed  a  lease  back  in  July 
1975  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  get 
relief.  That  very  same  section  does  that  for 
him. 

On  the  question  of  the  $500  thing,  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  the  member  says  that 
there  is  family  accommodation  for  Toronto 
now  coming  in  at  $500.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  less  than  five  per  cent  of  all  the 
rental  accommodation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  at  $500  or  more.  Bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  that  is  in  already  exempted  build*- 
ings,  because  buildings  that  were  not  occupied 
prior  to  January  1,  1976,  do  not  have  rent 
review. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary;  the 
rnember  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Can  the  minister  tell  me 
whether  he  has  mad©  a  provision  in  his  act 
not  to  allow  financial  cost  pass-through? 
Reading  through  his  statement  I  see  that  he 
has  not  allowed  for  it  at  all  and  that  the 
biggest  loophole  of  all  remains  still  in  the 
act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  accept  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Answer  the  question.  It's 
not  like  the  minister  to  evade  a  question. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  sure  I 
understand  what  the  minister  means  by  that. 
Does  he  mean  that  he  has  allowed  for  it  or 
not?  Has  the  minister  closed  that  loophole? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  frankly  think,  on  the 
basis  of  the  things  that  can  be  taken  into 
account  in  terms  of  comparative  rent  and  so 
forth,  we  have  removed  much  of  the  objection 
to  the  cost  pass-through  that  came  about 
under  the  old  act. 


In  the  old  act,  or  the  present  act  rather, 
one  of  the  problems  was  that  a  not-so-good 
landlord  had  very  little  to  lose,  and  a  very 
good  landlord  who  did  his  maintenance  and 
so  forth  had  a  lot  to  lose. 

I  think  the  combination  in  there  has  closed 
that  loophole,  but  certainly  that  is  subject 
to  debate  on  the  clause-by-clause.  The  mem- 
ber is  on  the  committee.  If  it  doesn't  meet 
what  he  felt  it  should  in  the  community,  or 
if  he  wants  other  language,  he  has  every 
opportunity  to  bring  it  forward  in  the  next 
month. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  one 
more  supplementary  on  that?  I  don't  think 
the  minister  quite  understood  what  I  meant 
by  financial  cost  pass-through.  I  mean,  for 
example,  when  a  landlord  remortgages  the 
building,  is  the  legislation  going  to  allow  the 
tenants  to  have  to  pay  for  this  cost?  Or  will 
it  not  allow  that?  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  answer 
that  final  supplementary  tomorrow.  I  think  on 
what  I  am  looking  at  in  terms  of  cost  pass- 
through  and  what  the  member  is  asking  me, 
w©  are  breaking  down  in  semantics;  but  I 
will  give  the  member  a  detailed  answer  in 
writing  tomorrow. 

GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Treasurer,  arising  out  of  a 
document  called  A  Submission  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  with  respect  to  an  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  for  Ontario  manufacturers  in 
light  of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  document  to  the 
Treasurer  earlier  today.  Can  he  confirm 
that  this  document  formed  the  basis  for  the 
submission  by  the  province  to  the  federal 
government  in  regard  to  the  proi>osed  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  arising  out  of  the 
Geneva  trade  talks  which  are  now  under 
way?  Can  he  explain  why  the  tone  of  the 
document  is  so  at  odds  with  the  very  opti- 
mistic statement  that  he  had  to  make  in  the 
Legislature  last  week? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  re- 
direct that  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  should  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  House  that  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  did,  as  well,  send  me  this 
morning  a  copy  of  the  papers  he  is  referring 
to. 

We  have  just  had  a  chance  to  have  a  look 
at  the  submissions  sent  by  my  ministry  on 
behalf  of  the  government  with  regard  to 
the    adjustments    to    be    made    in    the   post- 
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GATT  period.  Those  papers  were  not  sent 
in  the  form  in  which  I  have  received  these 
documents  from  the  leader  of  the  third 
party.  Consequently,  I  can't  say  that  this 
document  is  the  document  which  was  for- 
warded to  the  federal  government.  Indeed 
there  were  three  different  submissions,  I 
believe,  made  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of 
years  to  the  federal  government. 

This  one  does,  in  fairness,  have  some 
similarity  to  it.  After  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  over  it  I  may  be  able  to  report  to 
the  member  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  most  recent  submission  made  to  the 
federal  government  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  retyped.  The  answer  is:  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  the  same;  no  it  is  not  a 
true  copy  of  the  papers  forwarded  to  Ottawa 
recently. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  I  redirect  my  supplementary  to  the 
Treasurer;  since  that  is  where  I  began  and 
the  question  was  in  two  parts? 

Can  the  Treasurer  say  why  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  and  I  quote  from  his  statement 
last  week:  "Our  economy  is  showing  sig- 
nificant strength  and  positive  foundations  for 
the  future  are  in  place,"  when  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  is  making  sub- 
missions like  this  to  the  federal  government? 
If  the  document  that  I  have  just  passed 
over  is  followed— and  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  confirms  it  is  substan- 
tially the  basis  of  what  was  sent  to  Ottawa- 
it  suggests  that  our  economy  is  in  "a  state 
of  fundamental  structural  disequilibrium, 
that  the  economy  faces  fundamental  trends 
deeply  rooted  in  the  structure  of  the  Ca- 
nadian economy,  that  our  position  as  a  net 
importer  of  medium  and  high  technology 
products  has  worsened  considerably,  and 
that  the  relative  decline  in  Canada's  indus- 
trial research  and  development  activity  pre- 
dates the  current  recession."  How  can  the 
Treasurer  take  such  an  optimistic  view  when 
the  economic  advisers  in  the  other  chief 
economic  ministry  are  taking  such  a  serious 
view  of  our  economic  and  industrial  pros- 
pects? 

Hon.  F.  S.  MUler:  First  of  all,  I  looked 
at  and  reported  upon  the  actual  results  of 
the  economy  in  the  last  year,  I  think,  when 
I  was  talking  to  the  House  the  other  day. 

This  paper  deals  with  problems  that  our 
industry  will  face  if  certain  changes  in  the 
tariff  and  trade  negotiations  occur.  I  haven't 
had  time  to  do  more  than  scan  the  first 
couple  of  pages  of  it,  but  I  think  it  ac- 
knowledges that  some  of  our  industries  prob- 
ably are  protected  by  those  tariffs,  and  that 
in   fact   Ontario,    as   the  province   with   the 


greatest  concentration  of  industry  in  Canada, 
will  be   the  most   affected  by  the  reduction 
in    tariffs    and    trades.    Now    I    think    that's 
obvious. 
[3:45] 

The  fact  that  there  are  problems  in  the 
economy  has  never  been  denied.  The  fact 
that  things  are  good— in  other  words,  are 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago— is  also 
correct.  Just  because  they're  good  doesn't 
mean  they  can't  be  better  and  I  stated 
that  in  my  comments  last  week.  So  I  don't 
see  any  fundamental  disagreement. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  economists,  I  suspect  from 
both  Industry  and  Tourism  and  from 
TEIGA,  have  indicated  that,  and  I  quote 
from  the  document,  that  the  branch  plants 
and  foreign  ownership,  "impose  severe  con- 
straints on  the  ability  of  the  establishments 
to  achieve  optimal  scale  economies,  in- 
creased productivity,  reduced  costs  and  meet 
the  challenge  of  increasing  international 
competition,"  could  the  Treasurer  tell  us 
what  specific  plans  the  Ontario  government 
has  to  increase  the  domestic  ownership  of 
industry  and  to  impose  compulsory  invest- 
ment, research  and  development  and  value- 
added  performance  requirements  on  multi- 
nationals operating  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  the  first:  to  in- 
crease the  share  of  Canadian  ownership  let 
me  make  a  plea  to  many  of  us  to  have 
enough  confidence  in  Canadian  industry  to 
buy  them  the  way  one  could  always  buy 
them,  through  the  stock  market.  The  mem- 
ber may  not  agree  with  that,  but  the  fact  is 
until  Canadians  have  the  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  their  own  companies  to  buy  them 
back  they  won't  be  Canadian  owned,  but 
they  can- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  And,  of  course,  you  have 
to  have  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  And,  of  course,  the  shares 
have  to  be  on  the  market.  Try  to  buy  into 
General  Motors  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for 
Brantford  doesn't  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  he  is  right. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  fact  remains  that 
under  our  system  of  private  enterprise  there 
are  ways  and  means,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  Canadians  in  fact  have  followed  those 
with  certain  companies.  I  believe  Inco  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  Canadian  company,  is  it 
not,  by  definition?  Laugh  as  members  may, 
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it's  an  indication  that  either  Canadian  pension 
organizations  or  Canadian  individuals  over  the 
last  few  years  have  had  enough  confidence 
in  it  to  continue  adding  to  their  shares  until 
in  fact  Canadians  have  become,  not  the 
majority  of  the  shareholders  but  the  largest 
single  number,  I  am  told.  I  don't  have  the 
exact  percentage— it's  in  the  high  40s,  I 
believe— in  Canadian  hands.  Other  companies 
are  coming  that  way  too.  I  suggest  to  the 
members  opposite  that  was  the  way  the 
Americans  became  American  owned,  because 
in  the  beginning  they  too  were  owned  by 
foreign  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  final  supplementary,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  This  is  directed  to  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  who 
actually  hasn't  answered  the  first  part  regard- 
ing the  document  itself.  Could  the  minister 
give  me  his  view  of  both  the  document's 
apparent  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  be  try- 
ing to  reduce  non-tariff  barriers  across  the 
world,  and  the  Premier's  (Mr.  Davis)  insistence 
that  we  shouldn't  get  into  the  non-tariff 
barrier  business  but  should  hope  that  the  in- 
ternational community  reduces  theirs?  Is  that 
the  view  of  the  minister  as  well,  or  would 
he  not  agree  with  me  that  to  get  our  in- 
dustries started,  particularly  in  machinery 
and  manufacturing,  we  ought  to  use  preferen- 
tial purchasing  of  the  very  land  that  other 
countries  use  to  get  their  giants  started? 
Their  giants  will  beat  us  any  time  now  in  a 
free  and  open  market  because  we  simply 
allowed  this  to  happen. 

Doesn't  the  minister  think  we  should  have 
our  own  preferential  purchasing,  our  own 
non-tariff  barriers,  and  not  be  such  babies 
as  to  imagine  the  rest  of  the  world  wall 
actually  get  rid  of  theirs  and  that  we  can 
get  started  in  these  fields  without  such  a  leg 
up  in  the  world? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  suppose  there  are 
three  items  to  be  dealt  with  here.  First,  the 
remarks  of  the  Premier  on  several  ocasions, 
including  here  last  Friday,  and  I  quite  frankly 
see  nothing  inconsistent  between  his  remarks 
here  last  Friday,  the  paper  that  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  questions  this  afternoon,  and 
the  government's  long-stated  position.  Second, 
it  hardly  goes- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  disagree  with  the  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossmann:  Well,  the  honourable 
member  and  the  Premier  exchanged  com- 
ments with  regard  to  the  direct  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position and  this  government;  I  think  that's 
clear  and  will  develop  over  time. 


The  second  point  I  wanted  to  make,  which 
goes  without  saying,  is  the  answer  is  that, 
not  surprisingly,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  Premier's  remarks   last  Friday. 

Third,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  might 
have  a  look  at  some  of  the  remarks  I  made 
at  noon  today  in  a  speech  I  delivered,  in 
which  I  talked  at  some  length  about  things 
such  as  preferential  purchasing,  the  role  of 
governments  in  that  game  and  the  fact  that 
all  of  that  ought  to  be  reflected  on  a  national 
basis  in  whatever  steps  we  take. 

Next  week,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  there 
will  be  a  meeting,  the  first  I'll  be  attending, 
of  federal-provincial  industry  ministers.  At 
that  conference  some  of  these  things  might 
well  be  on  the  table.  I  hope  they  are  and 
that  we'll  be  discussing  them   further. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  add  one 
other  thing,  that  is  that  later  this  fall,  cer- 
tainly before  the  House  rises,  I  will  be  using 
this  House  to  make  a  more  complete  state- 
ment on  the  government's  view  and  our  view 
of  the  GATT  negotiations.  So  there  will 
be  a  more  complete  statement  coming  in 
four  to  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  not  do  it  now? 

TORONTO  WEST  DETENTION  CENTRE 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Correctional  Services.  Has  the  minister 
any  information  to  share  with  the  House 
about  the  escalating  guard-inmate  problems 
which  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  at 
the  Toronto  West  Detention  Centre?  I  gather 
that  these  incidents  are  a  regular  occiurence 
because  of  alleged  overcrowding,  under- 
staffing  and  bad  supervision  by  administrative 
personnel,  according  to  the  accusations.  There 
was  a  near  riot  this  weekend  resulting  in 
the  guards  walking  off  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  To  describe  it  as  a  neai 
riot  would  be  a  misnomer.  A  wildcat  strike 
was  reported  in  the  media  as  having  lasted 
for  three  hours.  In  fact,  at  the  Toronto  west 
jail  it  commenced  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  October  28,  when  15  of  the 
22  correctional  staff  on  duty  participated  in 
a  walkout.  It  lasted  for  50  minutes.  It  w^s 
not  a  three-hour  wildcat  strike. 

The  incident  w'hich  seems  to  have  provoked 
it,  and  which  precipitated  the  staff  action, 
involved  13  inmates  in  the  maximum  security 
area,  namely  unit  IC,  at  approximately  7:40 
hours.  It  was  in  the  day  room  of  that  unit. 
This  incident  seemed  to  have  provoked  it. 
Three  plastic  cups  were  thrown  against  metal 
grills,  w'hich  resulted  in  the  cups  breaking. 
The  inmates  who  threw  the  cups  could  not 
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be  identified.  It  was  considered  by  super- 
visors to  be  a  relatively  minor  incident. 

It's  worth  noting  that  previous  incidents 
occurring  at  the  Metro  West  Detention  Cen- 
tre have  been  unanimously  described  by  staflF 
to  the  press  as  being  a  great  deal  more  seri- 
ous than  in  fact  they  were.  To  cite  the  most 
recent  of  the  incidents  of  this  nature,  approxi- 
mately one  month  ago,  a  small  incident  which 
was  relayed  to  the  press  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  riot  did  involve  some  food  throw- 
ing. 

I  wish  it  be  known  that  I  view  this  walk- 
out as  serious.  The  behaviour  di  those  who 
walked  out  is  in  my  opinion  irresponsible.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  a  tiotally  pro- 
fessional response  on  the  part  of  staff  to  stress 
situations. 

Just  recently,  the  union  requested  a  meet- 
ing. We  received  the  letter  on  October  16, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  meet  with  respect  to 
this  particular  centre.  We  view  tlie  particular 
approach  taken  by  these  guards  in  their  walk- 
out as  the  wrong  way  to  resolve  a  problem, 
but  rather  it  should  be  done  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  union  had  originally  requested, 
namely  to  discuss  the  matter  in  order  to  arrive 
at  appropriate  conclusions.  In  my  opinion, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  more  for 
protection. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  on  duty  felt  that  the 
situation  was  serious  enough  at  that  time  to 
walk  out,  does  the  minister  not  agree  that 
this  is  an  indication  that  his  ministry  had  not 
dealt  with  the  problem  at  an  earlier  time  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  employed  at  that 
institution  and  that  therefore  that  is  part  of 
the  root  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  My  suspicion  is  that  it's 
a  prelude  to  the  discussion  of  Bill  70. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Supplementary:  Can  the  minister 
please  tell  us  how  he  intends  to  rectify  what 
is  an  apparent  communications  gap  between 
the  guards  and  the  supervisors  relative  to  this 
particular  incident  and  apparently  other  recent 
incidents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Dufham  West  that  the  matter  will  be 
fully  investigated.  Once  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  that,  we'U  be  in  a  better 
position  to  make  a  fuller  comment.  At  that 
time  I  would  undertake  to  give  a  statement 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  The  centre  was  built  to  hold 
252  prisoners;  how  many  prisoners  were 
housed  at  the  Toronto  West  Detention  Centre 
at  the  time  of  the  incident? 


Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  information  I  have 
at  the  moment  is  to  the  extent  of  what  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  this  nwming:  that  it 
was  in  excess  of  300. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   How  much  of  an  excess? 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  really  doing  a  fine  job 
over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  original  faciUty 
was  built  for  about  200  people.  As  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  the  old  Don  Jail  the  capacity 
was  enlarged  quite  capably  by  the  double- 
bunking  procedure  which  was  considered  to 
be  appropriate.  There  was  sufficient  facihty 
to  double^bunk  and  that  was  done.  The  facili- 
ties now  encompass  far  more  than  the  num- 
ber for  which  they  were  originally  buHt. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Martel:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  now  has  a  policy  where 
if  a  worker  is  prepared  to  resume  light  duties, 
his  doctor  having  indicated  that  he  will  be 
prepared  to  resume  full  duty  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  company  refuses  light  duty, 
the  board  reduces  the  man's  benefits  to  50 
per  cent  unless  he  quits  his  job  and  finds 
employment  with  another  employer? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  compensation  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
situation.  I  thank  the  member  for  Sudbm-y 
East  for  bringing  it  to  my  attention.  I  wonder 
if  he'd  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  specific 
instance  and  I  shall  investigate  it,  because 
that  sort  of  situation  concerns  me  greatly. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  happens  all  the  time. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  has  been  taken 
as  notice.  He  will  look  into  it. 

UHT  MILK  PLANT 

Mr.  Pope:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Since  it  has  been 
rei>orted  in  recent  CFCL  television  news- 
casts and  in  articles  of  the  Timiskaming 
Speaker  that  various  members  of  the  Ontario 
Milk  Marketing  Board  and  perhaps  the  milk 
marketing  board  itself,  believe  an  ultra-high- 
temperature  milk  plant  is  more  realistic  if 
built  in  Toronto  as  opposed  to  northeastern 
Ontario;  and  since  the  milk  marketing  board 
as  recently  as  this  morning  has  confirmed  that 
it  will  appeal  any  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Milk  Commission  which  would  apply  southern 
Ontario  rates  to  ultra-high-temperature  milk 
requirements  even  though  most  of  the  prod- 
uct would  be  marketed  in  southern  Ontario, 
and  even  though  such  a  price  is  higher  than 
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the  price  farmers  now  get  for  surplus  milk 
in  Timiskaming;  will  the  minister  look  into 
these  attitudes  to  see  whether  cetrain  mem- 
bers of  the  milk  marketing  board,  or  perhaps 
the  board  itself,  should  no  longer  exercise 
their  functions  in  northern  Ontario  under 
their  present  regulatory  framework? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Sounds  like  a  declaration 
of  independence  to  me. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  member  wants  to  get 
into  the  cabinet. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  should  first  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
producer  in  northern  Ontario  and  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  producer  in  southern  Ontario 
are  two  different  prices  because  of  climatic 
conditions. 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  is  a 
producer-elected  board;  there  are  committee 
men  throughout  the  province  who  add  their 
input  to  the  total  system.  I  think  what  the 
member  is  referring  to  is  a  particular  appli- 
cation by  a  particular  dairy  in  northeastern 
Ontario  to  produce  ultra-high-temperature 
milk  and  that  application  was  granted.  But 
the  problem  they  were  faced  with  was  the 
actual  cost  of  milk  and  being  competitive  in 
southern  Ontario  markets.  I  think  that's  jMrob- 
ably  what  the  member  is  talking  about.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  would  say  I  have  met  with 
the  milk  marketing  board  on  two  occasions 
I  believe,  one  at  some  length  about  a  year 
ago,  pointing  out  that  we  need  ultra-high- 
temperature  milk  here  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario because  of  the  competitive  situation 
that  could  be  coming  from  other  provinces 
and  other  areas. 

[4:00] 

As  a  result  I  went  to  the  milk  marketing 
board  and  asked  them  if  they  would  consider 
a  special  class  of  milk  for  a  30-month  period 
in  order  to  allow,  not  any  particular  dairy 
but  any  dairy  in  this  province,  to  get  a  si)ecial 
rate  on  milk  to  allow  it  to  get  into  the  ultra- 
high-temperatxure  milk  business.  I  feel  there 
is  definitely  a  need  for  ultra-high-temperature 
milk;  although  it's  not  here  in  Ontario  in  any 
great  quantity  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  very  little  of  it.  I  look  down  the 
road  five  years  from  now  and  feel  there  will 
be  a  great  need  for  ultra-high-temperature 
milk. 

My  request  to  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board  was  turned  down  at  that  time.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  right  to  appeal 
the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board's  decision 
to  the  Ontario  Milk  Commission. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  the  member  satisfied  with 
that  answer? 


Mr.  Breaugh:  But  are  you  going  to  kick 
him  out? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  think  we'll  have  a  late 

show  on  that  one. 

INCO  SHUTDOWN 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday 
the  member  for  Port  Arthur  asked,  me  several 
questions  regarding  the  shutdown  of  the  Inco 
facihty  at  Shebandowan.  First  of  all,  I  can 
assure  him  that  the  Shebandowan  shutdown 
was  the  result  of  the  current  strike  at  Sud- 
bury, since  the  ore  at  Shebandowan  is  pro- 
cessed at  Sudbury.  The  Shebandowan  ore  has 
a  very  high  copper  content,  as  I'm  sure  the 
member  is  aware,  and  apparently  it  can  only 
be  smelted  at  the  Sudbury  smelter. 

The  second  question  concerns  the  em- 
ployees who  have  been  laid  off  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Sudbury  strike.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  hourly  workers  will  be  laid  off  in  total. 
They  received  notice  of  this  layoff  on  October 
13.  One  hundred  workers  will  be  laid  off  on 
November  3,  with  the  remainder  to  follow  in 
stages  over  the  next  nine  days.  These  layoffs 
are  being  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
collective  agreement  and  are  based  on 
seniority  and  the  skills  the  workers  possess. 

Eighteen  hourly  workers  will  be  retained, 
primarily  to  maintain  mine  equipment,  while 
the  others  have  been  temporarily  laid  off.  The 
36  salaried  employees,  who  are  roughly  split 
50-50  between  clerical  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, will  be  retained  to  perform  super- 
visory and  security  work. 

Finally,  in  response  to  tiie  third  and  last 
part  of  the  member's  question,  although  a 
layoff  under  these  circumstances  may  be 
longer  than  the  13-week  definition  of  a 
temporary  layoff  in  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act,  the  layoff  is  never  considered  more 
than  a  temporary  layoff  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  employer  has  no  control  over  the 
duration  of  the  layoff. 

Mr.  Martel:  Sure  he  does. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  got  to  be  kidding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  This  is  controlled  by  the 
length  of  the  strike  at  the  other  location.  The 
member  might  note  that  the  week  of  layoff 
as  discussed  in  the  act  does  not  apply  in 
these  situations,  as  noted  in  part  XII,  section 
l(c)(iii)  of  the  act.  In  these  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  in  advance  that  the 
employer  would  be  unable  to  provide  work 
for  his  employees. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  brief  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  the  minister  explain  why 
the  full  complement  of  non-union  employees 
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is  kept  on  and  why  there  is  such  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  unionized  employees? 
What  explanation  did  he  get  from  the  com- 
pany with  regard  to  that?  What  are  they  there 
to  supervise?  What  are  they  there  to  main- 
tain if  there  are  18  union  employees  there 
maintaining  the  equipment?  Does  the  minis- 
ter not  think  it  is  time  that  the  ministry  itself 
took  a  look  at  that  indefinite  period  and 
revised  the  regulations  to  take  into  account 
situations  like  this?  Surely  he  would  agree 
that  in  this  situation  the  employer,  who  is 
the  same  at  Sudbury  as  it  is  at  Shebandowan, 
does  have  the  power  to  end  the  situation  at 
Sudbury? 

Mr.  Martel:  Sure.  He  could  oflPer  a  fair 
deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard 
to  the  first  question  regarding  the  salaried 
employees,  I  was  simply  advised  by  the  com- 
pany that  those  employees  were  retained  to 
do  the  duties  I  advised  the  member  about. 
Second,  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
employer  is  the  sole  person  having  control 
over  the  duration  of  the  strike,  I  think  that's 
self -apparent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Some  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  There  are  two  parties  in- 
volved in  that  strike.  Neither  party  has  sole 
control  over  the  duration  of  the  strike.  The 
member  knows  that  and  I  know  that. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  section  of  the  act 
should  be  revised,  the  act  is  under  constant 
review  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
ber has  brought  this  particular  matter  to  my 
attention,  I  wiU  be  pleased  to  specify  it  and 
have  it  reviewed  particularly. 

HYDRO  CORRIDORS 

Mr.  Stong:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  As  a  result  of  his 
meeting  with  officials  of  the  tovinis  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Markham  and  Vaughan  some 
seven  weeks  ago,  could  he  report  to  the 
House  the  progress  of  his  negotiations  with 
Ontario  Hydro  with  respect  to  estabhshment 
of  a  high  transmission  line  in  the  parkway 
belt  west? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  still  awaiting  from 
Hydro  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  buried 
transmission  fine,  which  is  one  of  the  matters 
discussed  both  with  Vaughan  and  with  Rich- 
mond HiU,  because  both  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  see  that  as  a  solution. 

I  inquired  of  Hydro  one  day  last  week  as 
to  how  they  were  making  out  and  I  am  ex- 
pecting to  get  that  information  shortly.  They 
are  working  at  it  very  carefully  because  of 
the   questions  that  arose  before,  when  their 


various  people  had  given  various  figures,  and 
some  fairly  wide  variations  in  figures. 

Mr.  Stong:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister aware  that  despite  his  assurances  to  the 
towns  that  he  would  meet  with  them  on  this 
issue,  Ontario  Hydro  is  continuing  to  pundh 
its  way  through  the  area  and  is  establishing 
that  line,  and  the  community  of  Box  Grove 
is  now  being  threatened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  was  neither  aware  nor 
unaware  of  w'hat  was  going  on  as  far  as  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  that  line  is  con- 
cerned. I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  con- 
struction taking  place. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Would  the  minister  indi- 
cate when  the  long  overdue  cheques  for  the 
retroactive  WCB  pension  adjustments  back 
to  1975  can  be  expected  to  be  received  by 
the  injured  workers  of  Ontario,  it  being  over 
four  months  now  since  we  passed  the  legisla- 
tion granting  them  that  increase? 

iHon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
ber for  bringing  this  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Don't  blame  the  post  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  was  at  the  board  three 
or  four  weeks  ago  and  we  were  talking  about 
this  very  matter.  To  my  knowledge,  many  of 
those  cheques  had  gone  out.  There  was  some 
delay  with  injuries  that  were  quite  old,  but 
I  wiU  certainly  look  into  it,  because  I  have 
to,  in  all  honesty,  tell  him  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  many  of  them  had  been  paid 
out  and  that  what  delays  were  occurring  were 
in  older  claims.  We  wiU  check  that  out.  I 
thank  the  meniber  for  bringing  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  am  advised  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
that  that  is,  indeed,  the  case. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  just  haven't  found  their 
way  to  Windsor  yet.  Is  the  minister  aware 
the  situation  in  many  parts  of  the  province 
appears  to  be  that  adjustments  have  been 
made  to  take  into  account  those  increases  for 
their  normal  ongoing  cheques?  It  is  the  back 
cheques  retroactive  to  1975  that  are  not  be- 
ing received  across  Ontario.  It  is  the  retro- 
active amounts  that  are  not  being  received. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  look  into  that. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  CASE 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  £or  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
concerning  the  case  of  Samuel  Johnston,  of 
Orillia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  today 
found   the   Deputy   Minister   of   Community 
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and  Social  Services  in  contempt,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Em- 
ployees Union,  according  to  a  Canadian  Press 
story,  has  asked  for  the  minister's  resignation, 
what  is  the  minister's  present  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  might  say  at  the  outset 
that  perhaps  my  current  position  is  somewhat 
strengthened,  I  should  think.  Very  seriously, 
I  am  far  from  finding  any  of  the  resignation 
rhetoric  even  remotely  persuasive  at  this 
point  in  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  this 
morning— at  least,  Mr.  Justice  Pennell  did 
render  his  decision  on  the  application,  and 
although  he  foimd  in  the  case  6f  two  senior 
officials  of  my  ministry  there  was  no  con- 
tempt, he  did  in  tlie  case  of  my  deputy,  Mr. 
Robert  Carman,  find  contempt. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House  it 
was  a  very  reasoned  judgement  and  if  I 
might  I  would  just  quote  briefly  from  His 
Lordship's  decision. 

Mr.  Martel:  Tell  Bob  we  will  visit  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  think  the  language  in 
which  it  was  couched  indicates  His  Lord- 
ship has  an  understanding  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  says: 

"It  was  not  a  pleasant  judicial  duty  to 
find  that  a  well-intentioned  public  servant 
has  disobeyed  an  order  of  the  court,  and  still 
less,  when  his  purpose  was  dictated  by  con- 
cern for  the  wellbeing  of  the  handicapped 
persons  assigned  to  his  care,  in  the  assured 
conviction  that  he  acted  to  avert  the  un- 
settling eflFects  of  the  order  on  residents  and 
staflE  members  of  the  facility.  I  would  not  be 
second  to  anyone  in  recognizing  the  high 
moral  obligations  resting  on  the  respondents." 

He  proceeds  to  say:  "Having  regard  to  the 
aforementioned  mitigating  circumstances  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  imperfect  compliance 
as  opposed  to  non-comphance  with  the  order 
of  the  court,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  take  a  merciful  view  of  Mr. 
Carman's  acts."  His  Lordship  then  proceeded 
not  to  levy  a  fine  nor  a  jail  sentence  but  to 
order  costs  in  the  case. 

More  specifically  in  response  to  the 
question,  although  it  had  never  been  our 
intention  to  be  in  contempt  of  the  court,  it 
is  clear  that  the  efforts  that  we  had  made 
to  balance  the  responsibilities  that  we 
had  to  the  residents  with  the  responsibility 
that  we  had  to  comply  with  the  order,  were 
found  to  be  less  than  a  perfect  solution.  Be- 
cause of  the  respect  in  which  we  hold  the 
court,  as  an  interim  measure  pending  a  more 
satisfactory  solution,  as  of  tomorrow  morning 
Mr.  Johnston  will,  pursuant  to  the  order,  be 
placed  back  in  his  place  of  former  employment 


under  constant  and  direct  supervision  of  a 
superior  residential  counsellor  until  such 
time  as  a  more  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
found. 

The  solutions  are  being  explored.  We  have 
before  the  House  the  proposal  that  I  have 
made.  In  the  absence  of  alternative  solutions 
that  would  achieve  the  result  I  feel  is  neces- 
sary, I  would  have  to  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider proceeding  v^dth  that  bill  in  the  near 
future. 

I  assure  the  members  that  discussions  have 
been  continuing  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees  Union 
in  an  effort  to  find  alternative  solutions,  be- 
cause there  are  reservations  about  the  legis- 
lative route  which  are  legitimate  reservations. 
If  there  is  an  alternative  solution  that  can  be 
found  in  the  next  few  days,  that  would 
perhaps  be  preferable  to  the  legislative  route, 
but  the  legislative  route  may  be  necessary 
if  no  alternatives  can  be  found. 

BURGESS  BATTERY  PLANT 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Has  he 
been  given  notice  that  the  Burgess  battery 
plant  in  Niagara  Falls,  operating  since  1923, 
is  being  closed  completely?  I  wonder  if  he 
is  getting  co-operation  from  those  companies 
that  would  close  their  operations  down  with 
some  kind  of  advance  notice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  I  have  not  heard  of  the 
Burgess  battery  company  closing  down.  If 
that's  so,  I  will  be  glad  to  follow  it  up. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  the  process,  would  the  minister  question 
them  in  regard  to  whether,  with  the  closing 
of  this  plant,  we  are  going  to  be  importing 
the  product  that's  being  made  there  now? 
I  would  like  to  ask  further,  if  in  fact  that  is 
the  case,  whether  the  ministry,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr. 
Grossman)  or  some  other  minister  who  would 
be  involved,  could  look  into  the  possibility 
of  keeping  that  plant  functioning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  information  that  the  member 
requests. 

[4:15] 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

RESIDENTIAL  TENANCIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  163,  An  Act  to  reform  the  law  respect- 
ing Residential  Tenancies. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
164,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment 
Standards  Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  reduce  the  standard  work  week  in 
Ontario  from  48  hours  to  40  hours;  and  to 
require  employers  to  pay  overtime  nates 
for  work  done  in  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week,  rather  than  44  hours  per  week. 

GAME  AND  FISH  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr,  Philip  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  165, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Game  and  Fish  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
restrict  the  use  of  body-gripping  and  leghold 
traps  in  Ontario.  The  bill  creates  a  general 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  body-gripping 
and  leghold  traps  as  a  means  of  trapping 
any  animal.  Exemptions  from  the  general 
prohibition  are  provided  for  persons  who 
hold  trappers'  licences  or  who  use  body- 
gripping  traps  of  a  specific  size  that  are 
submerged    in    water,    and   for    farmers. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 

(continued) 

On  vote  2101,  ministry  administration 
program;  item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  minis- 
ter going  to  answer  the  questions  posed  by 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Epp) 
and,  specifically,  by  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy)  about  the  Cantrakon 
decision?  If  not,  then  I  will  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  very  few  re- 
marks to  make  regarding  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  Friday  morning  in  this 
House.  The  position  of  the  ministry  has 
been  indicated  very  clearly  on  two  or 
three  occasions  during  question  period,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  sub  judice. 

I  will  refrain  from  making  comments, 
other  than  to  say  that  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party  and  researchers 
of  the  third  party  have  read  the  files  in  their 
entirety.  They  know  the  situation  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  hearing,  including 
that  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission 
and    that    of    the    ministries    involved,    the 


conservation  authorities,  and  so  on.  I  trust 
they  have  also  read  the  letter  from  the 
minister  which  authorized  the  development 
permit  with  10  very  specific  conditions  out- 
hned  in  it  that  took  into  consideration  some 
of  the  concerns  of  the  ministries  and  various 
other  agencies  involved  in  the  Cantrakon 
project. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  greater  concern  for  the 
developers. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  really  don't  understand  fully 
the  minister's  statement  about  sub  judice.  If 
he  insists  that  he  cannot  discuss  anything 
pertaining  to  the  Cantrakon  decision,  can  he 
tell  the  House  exactly  why  he  referred  it  and 
what  are  his  standards  on  sub  judice  because 
surely  it  does  not  apply  to  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  since  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  himself  has  already  discussed  it  after 
so-called  referral  to  the  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  didn't  refer  the  situa- 
tion. If  I  understood  the  member  for  Park- 
dale's  question,  that  it  was  I  who  referred  it 
to  the  courts,  it  was  not  through  myself  that 
it  was  referred  to  the  courts  but  obviously 
by  an  outside  organization.  I  have  indicated 
clearly  and  supported  the  documentation  of 
sub  judice  by  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
McMurtry)  and  by  outside  legal  counsel. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Has  the  minister  informed 
the  House  of  that  through  a  statement  such 
as  he  has  made  now?  Has  the  House  been 
officially  informed  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Officially  informed  of 
what? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That  it's  now  in  the  court, 
that  the  whole  question  is  before  the  comt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  can  swear  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  House  we  tabled  last  week  the 
entire  documentation  as  presented  by  the 
legal  counsel  for  the  outside  organization  that 
brought  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario.  The  whole  documentation  was 
tabled  in  this  House  just  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  don't  understand  why  the 
minister  does  not  answer  the  questions  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  asked  on  Friday, 
which  were  questions  relating  to  general  de- 
cisions pertaining  to  it.  This  is  not  a  matter 
necessarily  of  sub  judice.  If  not.  111  ask  the 
same  questions  again  and  we  can  decide 
whether  this  is  sub  judice  or  not.  The  first 
question  is  very  simple.  I  would  hke  the 
minister  to  estimate  how  long  it  is  now  going 
to  take  with  this  route  he  has  chosen,  the 
confrontation  with  the  local  residents  in  the 
local  town  of  Caledon,  to  get  the  official  plan 
amendment  passed  and  approved  in  all  of  its 
stages  since  the  amendment  is  obviously  re- 
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quired  before  Cantrakon  can  be  issu«d  its 
building  permit.  I  swear  that  is  not  the  part 
which  will  be  under  discussion  in  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  is  correct.  In 
that  respect,  if  you're  referring  to  other  than 
the  Cantrakon  situation,  but  to  the  oflBcial 
plan  of  Caledon,  I  would  not  be  in  a  position 
now  nor  in  the  next  short  period  of  time  to 
tell  this  House  how  long  it  will  take  to  get 
the  Caledon  official  plan  approved.  It  has  a 
number  of  steps  to  go  through.  I  imderstand 
they're  in  the  final  stages  of  presentation  to 
the  ministry. 

There  has  been  some  consultation  with  the 
planning  staflF  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  with 
the  people  in  Caledon  and  with  the  region  of 
Peel.  But  I  certainly  wouldn't  be  in  a  position 
to  tell  you  with  regard  to  some  of  the  items 
that  have  been  discussed  in  the  official  plan 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they're  resolved 
and  the  plan  comes  back  to  the  minister  for 
approval.  It  might  go  on  to  other  hearings  as 
a  result  of  opposition  to  the  plan  by  various 
citizens  and  groups. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I'm  glad  the  minister  is 
aware  that  certain  aspects  of  the  Cantrakon 
decision  are  not  sub  judice.  Maybe  I  could 
continue  with  some  of  the  questions.  I  under- 
stand the  company  has  2,000  acres.  Has  the 
minister,  who  I  understand  has  met  with  them 
before,  discussed  their  moving  somewhere 
else  in  any  detail?  If  so,  can  he  tell  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  know  of  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  minister,  whether  it  be  in  this 
specific  case  or  any  other  case,  when  he's 
asked  for  approval  on  a  specffic  project,  to 
take  it  from  that  position  and  say,  "Let's  dis- 
cuss something  else  in  some  other  location 
of  the  province  or  some  other  location  in 
that  community."  That's  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  minister  here  or  in  the  future,  as  far 
as  I  know.  As  a  result,  I  was  asked  for  an 
opinion  and  a  position  on  this  particular 
application  and  I  afforded  just  that. 

I  want  to  make  only  one  other  comment. 
There  have  been  some  suggestions,  as  a 
result  of  my  decision  not  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  hearing  officer,  that 
in  some  way,  shape  or  form  that  was  going  to 
reduce  the  viability  or  the  practical  aspect 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission's 
being  in  existence.  So  that  there's  no  mis- 
understanding, the  first  position,  the  reversal 
of  a  hearing  officer's  decision,  was  back  in 
1976.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  at 
least  23  occasions  when  ministers  have  not 
agreed  with  the  hearing  officer  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission.  If  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  a  decision  rendered 


by  a  minister  that  wasn't  along  the  lines  of 
the  recommendations  given  by  the  NEC  or 
by  the  hearing  officer  was  going  to  make 
that  organization  defunct  or  not  very  valuable 
or  practical  in  its  existence,  I  think  that  situa- 
tion should  have  been  extolled  back  in 
January  1976  when  the  first  reversal  of 
position  took  place. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  if  the  OMB  had 
decisions  reversed,  and  it  does,  this  House 
or  the  public  of  this  province  would  con- 
sider the  OMB  as  no  longer  being  a  practical 
or  a  worthwhile  board  to  have  in  existence. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It  clearly  states  that  there 
has  been  an  extensive  involvement  by  the 
government  and  finally  by  the  present  Minis- 
ter of  Housing  in  the  whole  decision.  So,  in 
fact,  he  can  intervene  one  way  or  another. 

I  have  heard,  and  he  did  not  deny  it, 
that  when  he  was  still  not  the  Minister  of 
Housing  he  met  with  the  Cantrakon  people 
in  terms  of  planning  this  whole  thing  as  a 
tourist  attraction  that  would  bring  money 
to  Ontario  and  provide  employment.  As  the 
Minister  of  Housing  he  still  must  have  some 
interest  in  that. 

Can  he  not  tell  us  whether  he  would  be 
prepared  to  discuss  with  the  company 
whether  it  would  move  somewhere  else  and 
still  keep  it  as  a  tourist  attraction?  It  surely 
would  be  possible,  with  the  2,000  acres  they 
control,  to  find  an  appropriate  site  for  which 
approvals  and  official  plans,  and  amendments 
if  necessary,  can  be  prescribed  much  more 
quickly,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  develop- 
ment begins  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  position. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  minister  may  have  indicated 
this  earlier  and  I  could  have  missed  it,  but 
I  wonder  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to 
share  the  various  decisions  that  he's  changed 
with  the  opposition  parties,  whether  he  would 
give  us  copies  of  these  decisions  and  file 
those  with  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  believe  as  a  result  of 
requests  by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  others  that  the  decisions— there  are  some 
42  cases,  I  take  it,  since  1974  or  1975,  when 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  came 
into  being  and  hearing  officers  were  appoint- 
ed and  so  on— I  think  there  have  been  42 
cases  where  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  between  ministers  of  the  day  and 
the  hearing  officer,  or  ministers  in  agreement 
wdth  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission 
but  differing  with  the  hearing  officer  or  vice 
versa.  There  has  been  quite  a  conglomeration 
of  decisions,  backwards  and  forwards— some 
where  the  hearing  officer  does  not  agree  with 
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the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  and  the 
minister  does  agree  with  it. 

I  understand  that  back  a  week  or  10  days 
ago  those  42  specific  cases  and  detailed 
documentation  as  far  as  the  hearing  oflBcer's 
report  is  concerned  were  given  to  the  research 
ofiBcers  for  the  Liberal  Party  and  I  believe 
also  for  the  NDP.  I  understand  that  since 
that  time  the  research  ofiBcers  have  visited 
with  the  community  planning  wing  of  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  have  reviewed  a 
great  number  of  files  relating  to  decisions 
that  were  made  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  and  then  to  a  hearing  oflBcer. 

It's  my  understanding  that  they've  been 
gone  through  fairly  completely  by  the  re- 
search people  from  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North's  party.  I  cant  say  for  the  NDP  what 
the  situation  happens  to  be.  I  think  they 
have  a  fairly  complete  knowledge  of  exactly 
what  the  positions  were  by  various  groups 
appearing  before  the  NEC;  what  the  NEC's 
position  happened  to  be;  what  the  hearing 
oflficer  happened  to  hear  and  the  information 
that  was  tabled  for  him,  and  his  report  to 
the  minister  and  the  minister's  position. 

In  every  case,  without  exception,  where  the 
minister  granted  the  right  for  a  development 
permit  with  conditions,  I  doubt  very  much 
you'll  find  any  one  file  in  which,  when  the 
minister  has  reversed  or  has  not  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  a  hearing  ofiicer,  it  was 
not  approved  without  some  very  specific 
conditions  being  attached  to  that  particular 
operation. 

I  am  informed  that  all  cases  were  looked 
at  by  both  opposition  parties;  all  42  cases 
were  recorded  by  them. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  hke  to  know  what 
economic  benefit  was  gained  by  overturning 
the  escarpment  commission  ofiRcer's  decision 
and  allowing  Cantrakon  to  build  at  this  par- 
ticular site,  as  opposed  to  getting  Cantrakon 
to  build  at  some  other  site  within  the  general 
area? 

[4:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  So  we  can  go  on  with 
the  questioning,  I've  said  already  it's  sub 
judice  and  I'm  not  going  to  get  involved  any 
further  in  the  case  than  I  have  this  afternoon 
with  some  very  preliminary  remarks.  The 
questions  posed  by  the  member  for  Parkdale 
and  the  questions  posed  by  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  touched  at  the  very  root  of 
the  question  that  is  now  before  the  courts.  I 
think  you  should  recognize  the  position  of  the 
courts  and  respect  the  fact  that  the  decision 
is  now  before  them  for  further  review  and 
for  a  decision  to  be  rendered  at  some  time 
in  the  future.   The  very  questions  that  the 


member  for  Parkdale  is  asking  now  and  some 
of  those  that  his  leader  asked  on  Friday 
morning  are  exactly  why  the  case  is  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  respect  the  minis- 
ter's need  to  hide  behind  a  sub  judice  de- 
cision but  I  will  rephrase  the  question:  Has 
the  minister  done  any  economic  studies  of 
that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I've  already  answered 
what  my  position  is. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  not  before  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Excuse  me,  I  must  have  some 
trouble  with  English  here  because  I  don't 
think  that  is  sub  judice.  I'm  talking  now  of 
the  economic  viability  of  an  area  and  whether 
the  minister  has  done  any  studies  on  it.  That 
is  a  very  simple  question,  I  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
earlier- 
Mr.   Dukszta:   I'll   ask  you  in  Polish  next 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Does  the  member  want 
the  answer?  It  hits  right  at  the  root  of  the 
case,  as  I  said  earlier.  If  we  follow  the 
member's  way  of  posing  it,  we'll  do  it  piece 
by  piece  until  we're  into  the  entire  case.  I've 
said  it's  sub  judice  and  I'm  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss it  any  further.  I  think  that  ruling  has 
been  indicated  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  accepted. 

Mr.  Grande:  What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  studies? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  ask- 
ing about  a  specific  decision  any  longer.  I'm 
now  talking  about  the  minister's  responsibility 
as  a  minister  in  charge  of  land  planning.  Has 
he  ever  done  any  type  of  study  in  that  area? 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  I've  switched. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you're 
talking  about  any  kind  of  study  in  the  general 
Caledon  area,  that  is  what  the  oflficial  plan 
is  all  about.  The  official  plan  and  some  of 
the  other  plans  have  been  made  up  by  the 
various  communities  over  the  years  in  their 
oflficial  status  and  so  on.  Certainly,  our  minis- 
try has  looked  at  certain  aspects  of  it. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That's  exactly  what  I'm  ask- 
ing, so  it's  not  sub  judice.  We  have  estab- 
lished that.  The  question  now  is  whether  I 
can  get  the  information  out  of  the  minister  as 
to  whether  he  knows  whether  there  have 
been  any  economic  viability  studies  done  in 
that  area  under  an  oflficial  guide  or  otherwise? 
Have  you  done  it?  Has  your  ministry  done  it? 
Could  you  tell  us?  Do  you  know? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand  the  specific  point  of 
the  question  but  I  would  say  this  much  to 
the  member.  There  have  been  studies  done 
by  the  municipality  in  the  past  because  of 
certain  recommendations  they  have  made 
over  the  years  in  relationship  to  their  plan- 
ning. Those  have  been  put  before  us  for 
assessment.  If  you're  asking  me  if  tihe  Minis- 
try of  Housing  has  gone  into  this  community 
any  more  than  Ottawa  or  into  yoiu-  riding 
and  done  a  specific  economic  feasibility  study, 
the  ministry  itself  would— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  thought  that  was  one  of 
your  arguments. 

\fr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  was  not  one  of  my 

arguments.  If  you  look  at  the  conditions  that 
I  put  on  that  particular  development  permit 
application  approval,  that  was  not  one  of  the 
arguments.  The  minister  per  se  has  not  gone 
into  Caledon  or  any  other  community  and 
done  a  specific  economic  study.  The  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  might  have  looked 
at  certain  projects  or  problems  in  various 
other  communities  as  well  as  Caledon  to  see 
what  the  practicahty  of  some  type  of  devel- 
opment might  be.  A  certain  amusement  situa- 
tion is  being  developed  in  Vaughan  township 
which  has  been  approved  in  recent  days. 
They  did  that  after  the  application  was  made 
—looked  at  certain  aspects  as  to  w'hether  it 
was  going  to  create  further  problems  £or 
government. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  If  there  have  been  studies 
done  like  that  then  I  take  it  some  ctf  the 
decisions  reached  about  the  whole  project 
were  simply  because  it  was  good  for  capital- 
ism more  than  it  was  good  for  the  country. 
That's  a  r'hetorical  question  which  you  can 
answer  rhetorically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  obvious  that  were 
wandering  towards  the  heart  of  the  ease  and 
I've  already  said  that  it's  sub  judice  and  I'm 
not  going  to  get  into  any  further  detail  on  it. 
If  you're  trying  to  imply  that  we  only  respond 
to  economic  pressures  that  are  put  on  us,  I 
think  that's  very  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  minister  on  this  issue. 
I  know  that  both  the  opposition  parties  have 
been  trying  to  extract  information  bit  by  bit 
which  tests  the  conscience  of  the  minister. 
It's  all  very  well  to  stand  here  and  criticize 
the  minister  for  making  a  decision,  and  usu- 
ally the  criticism  is  just  the  opposite— because 
the  minister  doesn't  make  a  decision.  Because 
of  the  system  it's  diflBcult  to  cut  through  the 
undei%rush,  through  the  red  tape,  and  come 


up  with  some  finite  conclusion  and  some 
clear-cut  decision.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
minister  for  that  decision. 

I  think  a  lot  of  members  are  looking  at  the 
whole  planning  process,  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission,  the  local  planning  in  terms 
of  the  municipal  involvement  at  that  level 
and,  of  course,  the  involvement  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Housing.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear,  as  I  understand  it  as  well,  that  these 
decisions  are  not  made  simply  on  economic 
grounds.  There  are  principles  of  planning 
involved.  It's  not  a  question  of  how  many 
jobs  can  you  generate  by  approving  anything. 

There  may  be  some  parts  of  Ontario  where 
the  people  are  not  really  accommodating  in 
terms  of  adjusting  their  lives  to  all  of  the 
minute  controls  that  can  be  imposed  through 
the  planning  process.  I'm  speaking  in  terms 
of  not  only  subdivision  control  and  all  that 
flows  from  that  in  terms  of  t!he  very  lengthy, 
sometimes  tortuous  subdivision  agreements 
and  what  is  extracted  and  required  in  that 
regard,  but  also  of  the  smaller  developments, 
smaller  severances,  development  control,  zon- 
ing bylaws,  those  land-use  regulations  that 
implement  the  oflBcial  plans  of  the  munici- 
palities. It's  very  diflBcult  for  some  of  us  in 
maybe  more  unsophisticated  parts  of  Ontario 
to  fully  understand  why  one  has  to  tread  and 
negotiate  such  a  tortuous  process  in  order  to 
see  anything  happen. 

Last  week,  I  was  here  listening  to  criti- 
cism of  the  cost  of  housing.  Why  does  all  this 
development  cast  so  much?  We  heard  the 
plea  that  everyone  in  Ontario  should  be 
aff^orded  suitable  accommodations  as  a  right, 
as  a  citizen.  My  friend  from  Parkdale  would 
be  the  first  one  to  stand  up  and  say  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  he  who  stated  very 
categorically  that  the  fact  that  one  resides  in 
Ontario,  a  citizen  of  this  province  and  coun- 
try, that  entitles  that  citizen  to  adequate  ac- 
commodation. 

Accommodation  just  doesn't  happen.  There 
is  a  very  diflBcult  and  complicated  process  to 
go  through  before  you  can  build  anything  in 
this  province.  I  think  my  friends  across  the 
House  should  be  most  mindful  of  this  fact. 
What  has  happened,  of  coiurse,  and  I  don't 
want  to  get  oflF  the  issue  of  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission  and  this  particular  deci- 
sion, but  I  would  remind  my  friends  that  the 
evolution  of  the  housing  market  has  been 
such  that  we  have  priced  ourselves  right  out 
di  that  market.  Not  only  are  we  producing  at 
such  high  costs  that  we  can't  exjwrt  but  we 
can't  even  now  aflFord  to  buy  our  own  domes- 
tic production  wlien  it  comes  to  housing. 

As  I  say,  this  isn't  the  appropriate  time  to 
indicate  just  w*hat  has  transpired  in  terms  of 
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the  planning  process,  the  sophistication  and 
comphcation  of  that  process,  the  flow  sheets, 
all  of  the  offices  that  one  must  navigate  t>e- 
fore  one  can  get  a  building  permit;  the  im- 
pact of  the  municipality  in  terms  of  its  own 
planning  philosophy,  the  manifestation  of  that 
philosophy  in  its  zoning  bylaws  which  is  often 
oriented  to  dollar  planning,  question  of  how 
much  assessment  it  could  get  from  the  devel- 
opment rather  than  ensuring  that  there  was 
compatible  development  and  housing  that 
was  satisfactory  though  not  extravagant— that's 
another  saga. 

What  I  do  say— and  the  reason  I  stood 
up  was  to  compliment  the  minister.  I  am 
not  trying  to  ingratiate  myself  with  him. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  here  is  a  minister 
who  has  made  a  decision,  and  I  for  one  am 
particularly  proud  that  we  have  a  minister 
who  has  the  guts  in  this  Legislature  to  cut 
through  the  undergrowth,  through  the 
bureaucratic  jungle,  and  to  look  at  the  facts 
of  the  situation  and  say:  "Here  we  have  a 
magnificent  xnece  of  geography  in  the  Niag- 
ara Escarpment.  That  may  be  for  all  the 
people.  We  are  not  going  to  destroy  that 
principle,  but  that  is  there  to  be  enjoyed  and 
people  should  be  able  to  go  there  and  to 
see  it." 

I  think  the  type  of  development  that  is 
contemplated  in  this  particular  decision  is  a 
development  not  to  abuse  the  land  but  to 
make  it  available  for  people  not  only  from 
this  province  but  from  other  jurisdictions  to 
come  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  vistas  and 
the  delightful  landscape  of  that  part  of 
Ontario.  I  think  it  is  a  travesty  to  see  the 
distortions  that  do  take  place  because  of  a 
decision  made  by  the  minister,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  doing 
what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Can  I  have  just  a  couple 
of  questions  on  the  same  lines? 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Then  we  can  switch.  Be- 
fore I  ask  a  question,  I  would  like  just  to 
mention  to  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  that  I  always  find  his  discourses 
fascinating  for  his  perfect,  cogent  irrele- 
vancy of  the  whole  intervention. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That  comes  from  a 
psychiatrist's  mind,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That  wasn't  a  professional 
opinion.  It  was  an  intellectual  opinion  that 
I  gave. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  won't  comment  on  the 
motivation  that  would  get  you  into  that 
particular- 


Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  minister— if  we  can  ask  him  a  legal  ques- 
tion which  is  only  partially  related  to  it— 
whether  his  approval  was  compatible  with 
section  2  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Act,  which  says: 
"The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
and  land  in  its  vicinity  substantially  as  a 
continuous  natural  environment  and  to  en- 
sure only  such  development  occurs  as  to  be 
compatible  with  that  natural  environment"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  the  issue  that  is  before  the  court. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  due 
respect,  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  the 
minister's  statement  that  the  official  plan, 
in  eflFect,  implies  that  any  project  that  pro- 
ceeds under  it  is  automatically  assumed  to 
be  viable  and  to  create  employment,  and  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  municipality. 
I  submit  that  each  individual  undertaking 
within  the  official  plan  still  needs  a  viability 
study  to  see  whether  it  is  actually  going  to 
be  the  kind  of  project  that  the  community 
needs,  regardless  of  whether  the  official  plan 
would  permit  it  to  go  ahead. 

Also,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  follow  the 
minister's  reasoning  that  the  few  conditions 
which  he  has  attached  to  his  decision  to 
allow  this  project  to  proceed  could  be  con- 
sidered, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  planning. 
He  has  put  in  some  conditions  about  road 
access  and  water  supply,  and  I  think  sew- 
age; but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
preservation  of  the  escarpment  as  a  unique 
recreational  area,  an  area  that  needs  very 
special  planning  to  preserve  it  for  the  future 
generations  of  Ontario  as  well  as  the  en- 
joyment of  the  present  residents  and  of 
tourists?  I  agree  with  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  that  it  is  an  area  we  want 
a  great  many  people  to  enjoy,  and  not  just 
a  small  group  who  are  able  to  afFord  to 
come  to  a  luxury  hotel. 

I  really  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  how 
the  minister  has  fulfilled  his  responsibility 
for  planning,  either  under  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  or  under  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Act,  which  will  actually  preserve  the  escarp- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  it  was  envisaged 
when  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and 
Development  Act  was  passed. 

[4:45] 

However,  my  question  is,  when  the  minis- 
ter referred  to  the  number  of  cases  where 
decisions  had  been  made  by  the  minister 
overriding  the  recommendations  of  a  hearing 
officer,  in  how  many  of  those  cases  were  the 
decisions  also  overriding  the  official  plan  of 
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the  municipality  where  the  project  was  lo- 
cated and  also  overriding  the  wishes  of  the 
local  ratepayers'  association  in  that  munic- 
ipality? In  how  many  cases  were  both  those 
conditions  present?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
rather  rare  where  a  ministerial  decision  will 
go  against  both  the  oflBcial  plan  and  the 
strong  wishes  of  the  local  ratepayers*  associa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  know  how  rare  this  kind 
of  decision  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  the  question  about 
the  approval,  the  diflFerence  between  the 
minister  and  the  hearing  oflBcer,  and  so  on, 
the  fact  is,  of  42  cases  where  ministers  have 
disagreed  with  the  hearing  oflBcer,  there  were 
19  were  the  minister  and  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  were  in  agreement. 

As  to  the  breakdown  of  those  relating  to 
local  interests  and  municipal  concerns  and 
oflBcial  plans,  I  haven't  got  that  information 
with  me  today,  I  would  have  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  just  want  to  pursue  some 
of  the  questions  raised  yesterday.  I  know  this 
has  already  been  raised  by  my  colleague  from 
Parkdale  and  that  in  certain  of  the  questions 
I  raised  the  minister,  unlike  the  Premier,  has 
decided  that  the  sub  judice  rule  should  apply. 
I  do  note  that  the  Premier  was  not  similarly 
constrained  and  the  way  in  which  the  Premier 
has  been  cutting  this  minister  loose  has  been 
increasingly  obvious.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  would  hope  the  Premier  doesn't  cut  loose 
the  minister  entirely,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
say  that.  In  fact,  I  rather  hope  this  minister's 
career  in  the  cabinet  very  soon  comes  to  an 
end. 

Does  the  minister  agree  that  an  oflBcial 
plan  amendment  in  the  town  of  Caledon  wall 
be  required  before  Cantrakon  can  go  ahead 
with  its  project?  If  so,  can  he  give  us  an 
estimate  of  how  long  it  will  take  for  that 
oflBcial  plan  amendment  to  go  through  all 
its  stages,  including  the  possibility  of  an 
appeal  to  the  OMB  and  maybe  an  appeal  to 
the  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  already  gone 
into  the  fact  about  the  oflBcial  plan  of  Caledon 
and  how  long  it  might  be  before  it  comes 
back  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  for  approval. 
It  was  there  back  in  August,  when  the  region 
of  Peel  and  Caledon  and  several  others  were 
in  because  there  was  a  diflFerence  of  opinion 
with  the  Ministry  of  Housing  on  some  of  the 
verbiage  in  the  act  and  some  of  the  clauses 
they  wanted  to  include  in  it.  I  think  it  will 
be  back  in  our  ministry  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  My  understanding  as  far  as 
the  specific  project  the  opposition  is  dis- 
cussing]; at  this  moment  is  concerned,  is  that 
it  will  not  require  an  oflBcial  plan  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  explain  how 
it  is  that  the  project  can  go  forward  when 
tlie  area  in  question  has  been  zoned  rural 
residential,  or  the  equivalent,  both  in  the 
existing  applicable  oflBcial  plan  of  the  old 
Caledon  township  and  in  the  draft  oflBcial 
plan,  as  I  understand  it,  which  is  now  before 
the  ministry  from  the  town  of  Caledon  which 
was  created  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
regional  municipality  of  Peel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  My  understanding  is 
when  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and 
Development  Act  came  in,  it  superseded  any 
other  act  or  planning  matter  that  might  be  in 
existence  in  any  municipality  being  controlled 
under  the  act,  so  I  take  it  if  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  follows  back  that  some  day  in 
the  future  when  the  final  position  of  the 
escarpment  is  determined,  and  the  other 
related  information,  then  there  will  be  a 
decision  that  will  have  to  be  made  by  cabinet 
and  by  this  Legislature  as  to  what  happens 
to  the  responsibilities  for  the  escarpment  and 
its  management  from  that  point  on.  At  this 
point,  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Act  super- 
sedes any  other  local  planning  that  might  be 
in  place  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  very 
careful  look  at  the  legislation— I  just  asked 
the  page  to  produce  the  legislation— and  the 
legislation  makes  it  very,  very  clear,  I  checked 
this  last  week,  that  a  development  control 
order  by  the  ministry,  by  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission— and  that  would  include, 
I  suppose,  a  development  permit  issued  by 
the  minister  when  he  overrules  the  NEC- 
supersedes  local  restricted  area  bylaws,  that 
is,  supersedes  local  zoning  bylaws,  but  does 
not  supersede  local  oflBcial  plans. 

I  would  very  much  like  the  minister  to 
state  what  sections  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  Act,  either  the  original 
one  or  the  amendments,  give  the  minister 
and  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  the 
power  to  overrule  local  oflBcial  plans,  because 
that  power,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the  law, 
does  not  exist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'll  take  that  as  notice 
and  respond  to  it  later  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  assume  that  the  oflBcial 
plan  amendment  is  going  to  be  required.  If 
it  were  not,  then  after  the  judicial  review, 
depending  on  the  results  of  that,  why  Can- 
trakon I  suppose  could  begin  almost  straight 
away.  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  interrupt,  I  think  that  if  the  leader  of 
the  third  party  is  trying  to  mislead  this 
House  and  others,  that  he's  doing  a  fine  job. 
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Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  can't  make  accu- 
sations like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.   Bennett:   It's  very  obvious  that 
in  the  letter  of  approval  that  the  minister- 
Mr.     M.     N.    Davison:     You    can't    make 
accusations  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  know  so  much 
about  it  obviously.  The  fact  is  in  my  letter 
which  was  issued— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  minister  should  with- 
draw that  statement.  I  beheve  it's  un- 
parliamentary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  What  did  I  say? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  cannot  accuse  another 
member  of  trying  to  mislead  the  House. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Minister,  I 
believe  that  you  said  that  the  member  may 
be  misleading  the  House.  I  think  that  is 
unparliamentary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Fine,  I  will  withdraw 
that  and  say  that  the  member,  obviously 
through  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, is  doing  a  fine  job  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Quit  playing  games. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to 
answer  the  question  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  only  wanted  to  make 
the  one  point  to  the  leader  of  the  third  party 
and  that  is  clearly  this:  The  conditions,  as  I 
stated  in  the  letter  to  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  in  relationship  to  this 
project,  do  not  make  it  that  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  or  development  is  going  to  happen 
just  about  instantly.  I  think  that  the  leader 
of  the  third  party  obviously,  in  reading  those 
conditions,  would  know  that  there  are  some 
very  extenuating  conditions  placed  upon  the 
developer  if  he  is  ever  to  get  on  with  the 
project.  It  takes  the  necessary  requirements 
of  approvals  from  various  ministries  and 
various  other  local  organizations  as  well  as 
the  conservation  authorities,  the  local  munic- 
ipality and  so  on  before  he  can  even  get  to 
first  base. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  should  have  done 
that,  Michael. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  give  us  an 
estimate  of  how  long  that  procedure  is  going 
to  take,  particularly  given  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  agencies  that  are  mentioned 
in  those  16  or  14  conditions  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  less  than  eager  to  see  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  violated  by  the  sight  of  this 
particular  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  have  absolutely 
no  idea  because  it  depends  on  the  concen- 


trated efforts  the  developer  and  others  wish 
to  place  on  this  project  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'd  like  the  minister  to  tell 
the  House  this:  In  view  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised,  not  about  this 
project  but  about  the  specific  location  pro- 
posed for  the  project— and  when  I  spoke  in 
the  House  on  Friday  I  outlined  those  very 
clearly  using  documentation  which  had  been 
before  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission 
and  the  hearing  oflBcer  when  they  made  their 
decision— in  view  of  the  concerns  about  the 
siting  of  the  project,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  court  hearings  now  under  way  may 
take  a  lengthy  amount  of  time,  that  an 
ofiicial  plan  amendment,  which  I'm  pretty 
sure  is  required,  will  take  a  period  of  18 
months  to  two  years  at  a  minimum  if  local 
people  use  their  rights,  which  are  there,  to 
go  before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and 
use  the  other  stages  that  are  available  to 
them,  is  the  minister  prepared,  either  person- 
ally or  through  his  ofiicials,  to  bring  together 
the  interested  parties,  •  the  local  ratepayers, 
the  local  council,  the  escarpment  commission 
people,  his  own  ministry  and  Cantrakon  in 
order  to  find  an  acceptable  site  on  some  of 
the  2,000  acres  owned  or  controlled  by 
Cantrakon  and  its  partners  on  which  the 
project  could  go  forward  without  violating 
the  Niagara  Escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  interesting  suggestion  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  refuse  it  out  of  hand,  except  that 
I  would  want  to  have  some  legal  counsel  as 
to  whether  it  infringes  upon  the  case  that's 
at  present  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  to  block  or  stop  the  sit- 
ing of  the  Cantrakon  project  in  its  presently 
proposed  location  in  order  that  another  loca- 
tion can  be  found,  either  beginning  now  or, 
if  he's  worried  about  the  court  case,  as  soon 
as  the  court  case  is  concluded,  in  order  that 
the  jobs  can  be  created  in  the  near  future 
rather  than  the  distant  future  without  violat- 
ing the  escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  don't  know  of  any 
powers  that  the  minister  has  to  block  it  at 
this  time,  so  the  answer  would  obviously 
have  to  be  no. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  min- 
ister not  agree  that  in  fact  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  power  of  moral  suasion  in  this  par- 
ticular case;  that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  pow- 
er in  terms  of  expediting  or  delaying  the 
various  approvals  that  remain  to  be  imder- 
taken  before  Cantrakon  can  go  forward? 
Does  he  not  fiuther  agree  that  the  judical 
proceedings  that  are  now  under  way  would 
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vanish  virtually  overnight  if  there  were  a 
clear  commitment  by  the  ministry  to  stop 
the  project  from  violating  the  escarpment 
where  it  is  right  now,  while  finding  another 
acceptable  location  in  the  same  general  area? 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  don't  accept  the  leader 
of  the  third  party's  views  that  it  would  stop 
proceedings  instantly  or  anywhere  close  to  it. 
There  are  certain  legal  rights,  I  suppose,  that 
the  individuals  have  now  as  a  result  of  the 
development  permit  authorization.  I  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  believe  that  just  because 
my  friend  opposite  thinks  it  should  be  stop- 
ped, some  of  those  oult  in  the  free-enterprise 
world  are  going  to  drop  dead  as  a  result 
of  whatever  decision  he  thinks  I  should  make. 
As  I  said  earlier,  under  the  act  I  know  of 
no  authority  vested  in  me  to  withdraw  the 
decision,  nor  do  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  I  can  pursue  this,  the  min- 
ister doesn't  seem  to  understand  or  have  any 
grasp  of  the  breadth  of  powers  that  he  in 
fact  has.  If  he  says  he  doesn't  have  the  legal 
power  to  withdraw,  obviously  he  has  the 
legal  power  to  come  into  this  Legislature 
with  legislation.  But  I  would  suggest  that  is 
an  extreme  case. 

Without  having  had  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principals  of  this  particular 
project,  I  would  have  thought  that  if  they 
heard  from  the  ministry  that  the  minister 
himself  was  prepared  to  expedite  this  proj- 
ect by  finding  an  acceptable  location  with 
which  they  could  live  and  with  which  the 
local  people  could  live,  that  that  would  be 
welcomed  by  that  particular  company  rather 
than  being  opposed. 

Does  the  minister  not  see  the  fcmd  of 
provocation  he's  giving  to  people  in  the  area, 
in  addition  to  the  violation  of  the  escarp- 
ment, which  is  raising  so  much  concern 
across  the  province?  The  answer  is  obviously 
that  the  minister  does  not. 

Perhaps  I  can  proceed  to  the  third  ques- 
tion I  wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
rationale  that  has  been  ofi^ered  for  allowing 
this  development  permit  to  go  forward  is 
economic  benefits  in  this  area.  The  fact  that 
Cantrakon  at  no  time  has  insisted  that  it 
has  to  have  this  particular  site,  but  has  merely 
insisted  that  it  wanted  quiet,  cloister-like 
surroundings  somewhere  within  easy  reach 
of  a  major  metropolitan  centre  like  Toronto 
and  within  reach  of  the  airport,  doesn't  seem 
to  have  moved  the  minister  at  all. 

We're  very  concerned  over  that  argument 
around  economic  benefits  when  it  comes  to 
the  escarpment.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Act,  however  bad 
that  act  may  be,  there  had  been  eight  years 


of  eflFort  and  studies  and  pressure  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Niagara  Escarpment  against 
its  exploitation  by  people  who  put  economic 
benefits  ahead  of  a  scenic  resource  and  an 
environmental  resource  that  is  irreplaceable. 
Does  the  minister  intend,  when  future  appli- 
cations come  before  him,  to  permit  resi- 
dential development,  quarries,  hotels  or  in- 
dustrial development  anywhere  on  the  escarp- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  economic  benefits 
would  thereby  ensue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  simply,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  deal  with  each  application  as  it 
comes  before  me  and  look  at  the  conditions 
that  are  there  and  try  to  arrive  at  the  most 
logical  and  sensible  decision  on  behalf  of 
8.5  million  people  in  Ontario.  That's  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  you  at  this  time. 

I  can  tell  you  that  in  the  past  there  have 
been  a  number  of  applications  come  to  me 
where  there  have  been,  I  think,  hardship 
situations  being  encountered  by  individuals. 
While  some  have  not  agreed  with  the  ap- 
proval, I  have  sanctioned  the  approval  of  the 
particular  permits.  I  want  to  say  to  this 
House  clearly  and  distinctly  the  responsibility 
is  vested  in  the  minister  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision in  relationship  to  those  apphcations 
which  have  been  before  a  hearing  officer  and 
are  now  before  the  minister,  and  I  will  judge 
them  on  their  merits  and  rule  accordingly. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  the  opinion  of  the  minis- 
ter, is  the  Cantrakon  approval  not  a  prece- 
dent that  will  allow  further  violations  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  it  is  not.  I  suppose 
it  can  be  related  to  the  question,  "Have  >ou 
stopped  beating  your  wife?"  Regardless  of 
which  way  you  go,  you're  obviously  going  to 
be  committing  a  crime  by  appearances.  I 
explained  to  this  House  earlier  this  afternoon 
—I  think  I  'explained  it  before  this  afternoon 
—that  among  the  decisions  that  have  been 
rendered  by  Ministers  of  Housing  over  the 
last  number  of  years  since  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission  came  into  being,  there 
have  been  42  appeals  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  ministers  that  were  not  in  keeping 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  hearing 
officer.  As  I  said  earlier,  of  those  42  there 
were  19  cases  where  the  NEC  and  the 
minister  agreed.  I  don't  think  the  particular 
project  you're  speaking  of  this  afternoon  any 
more  sets  the  situation  or  the  tempo  than  the 
other  41  that  we  have  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  cases  that  have  come  be- 
fore the  ministry  for  the  most  part  have  been 
cases  such  as  the  bungalow  that  the  minister's 
predecessor  refused  precisely  on  the  grounds 
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that  to  permit  it  in  an  exposed  area  of  the 
escarpment  would  set  an  undesirable  prece- 
dent. A  case  like  that,  involving  one  house,  a 
project  of  maybe  $50,000  or  $60,000,  is  surely 
different  in  scale  and  in  kind  from  a  project 
of  160,000  square  feet  and  $16  million. 
Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  anybody 
in  the  future  who  wishes  to  propose  a  devel- 
opment that  will  violate  the  escarpment  will 
be  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Cantrakon 
got  away  with  a  $16  million  project  and  there- 
fore anything  smaller  should  be  allowed  to  go 
forward? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  talk  nonsense. 
That's  drivel  and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They  can  point  to  what- 
ever they  want  to  jwint  to  but  still  the  deci- 
sion will  be  mine  and  I  will  render  it  accord- 
ing to  the  information  that  is  before  me. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  on  this.  I  debated  this  on 
Friday,  especially  with  the  leader  of  the  third 
party.  I  am  very  concerned  because  it  is  in 
my  riding  and  I  was  accused  by  the  leader  of 
the  third  party  that  I  shouldn't  be  that  inter- 
ested in  my  own  riding.  I  just  can't  under- 
stand his  attitude.  He  agrees  that  the  Can- 
trakon proposal  is  a  good  development,  that 
it's  something  we  should  have,  but  we  sliould 
look  for  another  location.  I  don't  know 
w'hether  he  has  anything  against  my  particu- 
lar riding  or  not— maybe  it's  because  of  the 
escarpment- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  are  you  making  out 
with  the  bridge? 

Mr.  Jolhnson:  -^but  a  project  like  tliis  has 
to  be  in  an  area  that  has  something  to  sell.  I 
understand  there  is  one  in  the  Laurentian 
Mountains  north  of  Montreal  that  is  quite 
acceptable.  This  isn't  going  to  be  the  type  of 
project  that  is  going  to  destroy  the  escarp- 
ment; it  can  enhance  it. 

I  made  a  special  trip  last  Friday  afternoon 
to  drive  over  to  the  site  to  take  a  look  at 
what  was  there  and  how  it  would  affect  the 
area.  On  the  particular  road,  there  were  two 
horses  and  one  dog.  There  is  very  little 
activity.  There  are  a  few  millionaires.  Of 
course,  I  can  see  they'd  be  concerned  at  hav- 
ing any  type  of  intrusion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Cassidy's  people. 

Mr.  Johnson:  There  are  22,000  people  in 
Caledon  and  there  are  a  lot  of  jobs  involved. 
I  know  the  opposition  feels  that  160  jobs 
really  doesn't  mean  that  much,  but  it  does 
to  the  people  I  represent  and  the  assessment 
means  a  lot. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  the  NDP,  cham- 
pion of  the  millionaires. 


Mr.  Johnson:  The  one  thing  we  have  to 
remember  is  that  if  this  project  is  going  to  be 
successful  it  has  to  be  in  a  scenic  area.  It  has 
to  be  one  that  attracts  people.  You  can't  build 
it  in  a  swamp  or  a  marsh,  or  up  in  Moosonee. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Tell  that  to  the  members 
from  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It's  close  to  Malton;  it's  12 
or  15  miles  from  Malton  so  there  will  be  easy 
access  for  the  tourist,  and  hopefully  it  will 
'bring  in  a  lot  of  toiu-ist  dollars.  It's  within  30 
or  40  miles  df  Metro,  and  again  that  should 
attract  the  people  from  the  city.  If  we  are 
interested  in  tourism  as  well  as  industry 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be,  this  seems  to 
serve  both  tourism  and  industry.  If  we  could 
'build  this  complex  some  place  else  other  than 
on  the  escarpment  and  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, possibly  it  should  go  there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  An  excellent  suggestion.  If 
you  could  convince  the  minister,  we  would 
have  no  problem  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  only  a  problem  in 
your  estimation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel  agrees  to  moving  it  to  a  suit- 
able location. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  is  awfully  difficult  to  tell 
an  industry  where  it  is  going  to  locate.  I 
served  in  my  community  on  an  industrial 
committee  for  many  years.  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  an  industry  to  come  to  a 
community  on  terms  we  could  tell  them 
exactly  where  they  were  to  go.  They  seemed 
to  feel  they  had  some  right  to  decide  on  a 
location  that  suited  them.  We  had  to  com- 
pete with  20,  30  or  40  municipalities  for 
every  industry  we  were  able  to  pick  up. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  don't  find  industry 
moving  into  Forest  Hill  here  in  Toronto.  Why 
is  it  difficult  in  Caledon? 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  didn't  interrupt  you  and  I 
would  appreciate  ff  you  would  give  me  the 
same  courtesy. 

I  don't  think  we  can  go  to  Cantrakon  and 
tell  them  where  they  have  to  locate.  If  they 
didn't  pick  this  site,  they  might  have  picked 
one,  as  I  mentioned  on  Friday,  in  Vermont  or 
New  Hampshire  or  one  of  the  northern 
states,  and  we  would  be  without  this. 

I  don't  think  any  member  of  this  Legisla- 
ture would  really  seriously  want  to  see  us 
lose  a  project  of  this  nature.  I  can  honestly 
say  in  my  opinion  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to 
harm  the  Niagara  Escarpment  one  bit  if 
they  follow  the  minister's  instructions.  If  the 
project  is  compatible  and  built  in  such  a  way 
as  their  plans  indicate,  it  will  be  an  asset  to 
the  escarpment. 
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When  I  drove  over  the  road  last  Friday  I 
passed  over  a  river  and  on  the  river  there 
were  a  dozen  signs  saying  "No  Fishing"  and 
"No  Trespassing."  You  can't  do  anything. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No  people. 

Mr.  Johnson:  And  no  people.  This  is  the 
problem  in  that  area.  It  is  controlled  by  a 
few  wealthy  individuals  who  want  to  keep 
it  as  their  private  preserve.  I  can't  blame 
them  for  that 

Mr.  Bradley:  Wealthy  Tories. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  And  the  NDP  are  their 
advocates. 

Mr.  Johnson:  It  is  a  natural  human  instinct, 
but  it  a  very  selfish  instinct.  We  have  to  think 
of  the  interest  of  all  the  people  involved.  All 
the  small  communities  in  that  area  should 
benefit  by  this  complex. 

I  fully  support  the  minister's  approval  of 
the  project  and  I  hope  that  most  of  the 
members  here  will  look  at  it  in  a  way  other 
than  simply  a  matter  of  being  another  build- 
ing on  the  escarpment. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Let  the  record  show  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  left  the  House.  He  has 
fled.  He  has  flown  from  the  onslaught. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  These  Housing  esti- 
mates have  been  tremendously  interesting. 
We  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past  week  about 
the  minister's  attempts  to  get  rid  of  his  own 
ministry.  As  much  as  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  I  am  going  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Nominations  have  closed  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  am  positively  certain 
that  if  it  came  right  down  to  it  the  Premier 
would  have  the  fine  sense  to  do  away  with 
the  minister  and  not  the  ministry. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That  was  below  the  belt. 
That  is  not  like  you. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  estimates  have 
been  rather  interesting  in  another  way.  The 
opposition  parties,  especially  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  and  others,  have  been  putting  a 
lot  of  tough,  down-to-earth  questions  to  the 
minister  and  he  has  been  responding  with  a 
lot  of  non-answers.  I  would  like  to  ask,  not 
a  controversial  question,  but  rather  a  couple 
of  fairly  simple,  easy  questions,  to  which  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  some  sort  of 
simple,  easy  and  hopefully  positive  response. 

The  questions  I  have  are  related  to  the 
Ontario  home  renewal  program  in  a  sense. 
The  justice  committee  was  sitting  over  the 
past  several  weeks  dealing  with  changes  to 
the  Condominium  Act.  Throughout  those 
hearings,  a  number  of  problems  came  to  the 


attention  of  members  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  condominiums  in  states  of  physical 
disrepair.  In  view  of  those  problems  that  were 
presented  before  the  justice  committee  and 
in  view  of  an  article  that  appeared  even 
today,  the  latest  article  in  today's  Globe  and 
Mail,  I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  can 
provide  same  answers  for  us? 

I  won't  deal  with  all  of  the  cases  that 
came  before  the  justice  committee. 

Let  me  recall  for  the  minister  though  a 
couple  of  problems  using  the  example  that  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  today  with  York 
Condominium  Corporation  46.  It's  called 
Caledon  Village,  a  744-unit  combination  of 
highrise  and  townhouses.  The  building  came 
on  stream  and  was  sold  oflF  six  years  ago  to 
the  owners.  That  project  currently  has  a 
deficit  of  $250,000  and  the  corporation  has 
not  one  penny  by  way  of  reserve  fund  to  pro- 
vide the  repairs  needed  in  the  building.  Some 
of  the  problems  that  they  faced  in  terms  of 
common  elements  and  some  of  the  costs  were 
$120,000  spent  on  brick  restoration  and  win- 
dow caulking  and  $160,000  for  roof  repairs 
within  the  corporation's  common  elements. 

As  the  members  know,  we  passed  legisla- 
tion by  way  of  amendments  to  the  Condo- 
miniiun  Act  some  short  time  ago  which 
brought  to  the  corporation  the  capacity  to 
put  a  lien  against  unit  owners  who  had  not 
met  their  share  of  the  expenses.  In  that 
particular  corporation,  there  are  liens  ap- 
plied to  about  600  of  the  744  units.  Already 
the  building  has  got  something  like  40  units 
that  have  just  been  left  abandoned  by  their 
owners.  So  the  members  can  see  by  way  of 
that  example  the  real  trouble  that  that  par- 
ticular corporation  is  in  and  the  real  trouble 
that  other  corporations  are  in. 

If  the  minister  would  like  some  more 
examples,  feel  free  to  talk  to  your  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  or  his  predecessor,  the 
current  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Grossman),  or  indeed  to  myself  or  mem- 
bers of  the  justice  committee.  We  can  provide 
you  with  many  examples  of  buildings  in 
similar  problems. 

That  particular  building  was  built  by  some 
really  great  development  company  by  the 
name  of  Greenwin  Developments.  The  legis- 
lation in  place  at  that  time  and  that  has  come 
on  stream  since,  such  as  the  New  Home 
Warranties  Act,  the  altered  Condominium  Act 
and  numbers  of  others,  don't  provide  the  kind 
of  relief  that  those  people  need  in  that 
corporation. 

If  people  were  in  a  similar  problem,  in  a 
similar  situation  in  terms  of  the  traditional 
single-family    home,    there    would   be    a    re- 
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course  open  through  your  ministry  and  that's 
the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Program.  That 
program  provides  per  capita  grants  to  the 
municipalities,  which  on  behalf  of  the  prov- 
ince administer  the  program  in  each  organ- 
ized community.  People  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive them  if  the  income  in  the  household 
is  under  I  believe  $12,500. 

That's  true  in  this  particular  corporation 
and  it's  true  in  a  lot  of  others.  In  York 
Condominium  Corporation  46  I  believe  only 
something  like  10  per  cent  of  the  owners  have 
an  annual  income  in  excess  of  $12,000,  so  you 
can  see  that  they  would  easily  meet  that 
requirement.  According  to  your  ministry  re- 
ports, the  grants  are  available  for  the  repair 
of  faulty  structural  and  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  upgrading  of  the  plumbing,  heating, 
insulation  and  electrical  system  of  the  resi- 
dences. 

These  people  are  caught  in  a  catch  22,  as 
it  were— and  it's  one  I  suspect  that  wasn't  en- 
visaged when  your  ministry,  through  the  com- 
munity renewal  branch,  brought  forward  this 
fairly  good  program,  the  Ontario  Home  Re- 
newal Program— and  that  is  this,  that  while 
they  are  owners  and  occupiers  of  single-family 
residential  homes,  as  it  were,  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  apply  for  the  assistance 
through  the  program  is  for  repairs  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  unit  because  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of,  as  it  were,  the  personal  residential 
ownership. 

If  I  could  give  you  an  example  just  to  show 
you  why  that  isn't  good  enough  for  the 
condominium  corporations,  let's  take  plumb- 
ing. Most  of  the  plumbing  in  a  condominium, 
especially  in  a  highrise,  is  not  within  a 
specific  unit.  People  don't  usually  need  large 
loans  to  fix  a  small  leak  under  the  sink;  they 
can  usually  handle  that  themselves.  But  when 
the  entire  plumbing  system  on  one  side  of 
the  building  starts  to  go,  they  are  not  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  through  the  program. 
That  is,  in  fact,  where  the  money  is  needed 
in  the  corporation,  for  those  kinds  of  prob- 
lems. 

[5:15] 

What  I  would  like  the  minister  to  do  is 
two  things:  First,  I  would  like  him  to  make 
whatever  alterations  are  necessary  in  the 
program,  legislatively  or  otherwise,  so  that  a 
condominium  corporation  can  be  recognized 
as  a  body  eligible  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  program.  All  the  corporation  is,  is  the 
sum  of  the  unit  owners.  I  think  if  the  min- 
ister can  make  that  simple,  logical  jump,  he 
can  see  the  rationale  for  the  request. 

Secondly,  if  the  minister  would  do  that, 
because  he  would  be  perhaps  opening  a  fairly 


small  Pandora's  box  in  terms  of  problems,  I 
would  like  a  commitment  from  him  that 
the  money  that  is  in  the  program  would  be 
expanded.  Last  year,  1977-78,  the  minister 
allowed  and  funded  grants  totalling  some- 
thing like  $23  million.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
sensible  that  if  we  were  to  expand  it  into 
the  condominum  sector  we  would  have  to 
put  some  more  money  in  it. 

Those  are  the  two  commitments  I  would 
like  from  the  minister:  (1)  to  change  the 
situation  so  that  a  condominium  corporation 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance;  and  (2)  that 
an  appropriate  amount  of  money  would  be 
added  to  the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Pro- 
gram funding  so  that  we  could  assist  those 
people  who  desperately  need  assistance  in 
the  condominium  sector,  without  hurting 
those  people  for  whom  the  program  was 
originally  designed. 

If  the  minister  could  respond  positively  to 
those  two  questions,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  before  the  minister 
answers,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  should 
come  under  vote  2102. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  that.  There  is  a  problem.  I  talked 
earlier  with  the  ministry  staff,  and  they 
weren't  able  to  deal  with  the  problem  at  the 
time.  I  don't  know  if  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  minister  about  that  concern. 
If  they  hadn't,  I  especially  wanted  to  give 
the  minister  some  advance  notice  in  the 
House  that  that  was  a  real  issue  and  a  real 
concern.  It  may  be  that  he  is  now  prepared 
to  answer,  and  I  would  be  quite  happy  to 
hear  the  answer.  If  not,  I  would  be  willing 
to  wait  to  hear  the  response  in  another  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Even  though  it  should 
come  under  the  next  vote,  I  suppose  it  is  well 
that  we  try  to  keep  some  consistency  in  the 
answers  relating  to  the  questions.  I  might 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  did  pose  the  question  to  the 
people  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  about 
whether  we  could  extend  the  Ontario  Home 
Renewal  Program  to  cover  condominium 
aspects  in  the  province.  There  are  some 
problems. 

The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr. 
Swart)  and  others  have  written  to  me  say- 
ing that  the  20  million  we  have  this  year  for 
the  home  renewal  program  in  the  estimates 
is  not  sufficient  and  they  would  like  to  see 
that  expanded  considerably.  I  suppose  that  is 
a  very  common  expression  of  opinion  I  get 
from  members  from  all  sides  of  the  House- 
indeed,  from  mayors,  reeves  and  others  in 
the  mimicipalities- that  it  would  be  great  if 
we  could  expand  this  program.  It  is  one  of 
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the  programs  that  has  likely  had  a  fairly  high 
visibility  and  a  very  direct  application  in  im- 
proving the  housing  stock  across  the  prov- 
ince, especially  in  some  of  the  smaller  munic- 
ipalities. 

But  there  are  some  problems  in  trying  to 
be  as  general  as  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  has  invited  us  to  be.  Not  all  con- 
dominiums happen  to  be  occupied'  by  the 
owner;  we  do  have  quite  a  number  of  rental 
condominium  units  in  the  province  today 
where  people  have  bought  units,  now  have 
them  on  the  rental  market,  and  have  had  for 
a  number  of  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  specific  one 
that  is  in  the  press  today,  other  than  to  say 
that  we  are  aware,  in  a  very  general  sense  of 
the  word,  that  across  this  province  there  is  a 
lack  of  good  management  skills,  even  among 
the  largest  development  companies  and  prop- 
erty owners  in  this  province,  in  maintaining 
buildings  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
financing  but  also  as  regards  management 
and  so  on. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  in  the  last  year  or 
two  has  been  participating  in  the  Institute  of 
Housing  Management,  which  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  people  in  the  private  sector, 
individuals,  to  take  the  course  and  become 
better  qualified  and  eventually  have  a 
diploma  that  will  indicate  they  have  some 
expertise. 

However,  there  are  a  couple  of  problems. 
I  point  out  to  the  members  of  this  House 
that  if  you  start  dealing  with  condominiums, 
as  the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  said,  the 
program  would  take  into  account  any  repairs 
or  upgrading  necessary  within  the  four  waLs, 
known  as  the  individual  unit  the  party  has 
purchased,  provided  that  it  falls  under  the 
municipality's  residential  standards  bylaw. 
That  must  be  accommodated  first.  It  must  be 
the  municipality's  considered  opinion,  with 
their  bylaw  and  the  residential  standards  in 
place,  that  this  unit  does  not  meet  those 
municipal  standards. 

The  regulations  have  provisions  for  ad- 
justed family  income.  I  trust  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  and  others  will  know  that 
means  "income  from  all  sources  of  the  prin- 
cipal wage  earner  of  a  family  and  his  or  her 
spouse  during  the  12  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  application  for  a 
loan  or  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
whichever  is  the  greater  after  deducting 
therefrom,"  and  it  goes  on,  "earnings  of  the 
spouse  up  to  $1,000  to  enter  for  each  de- 
pendent child."  You  can  see  there  are  still 
other  conditions,  unless  you're  suggesting, 
and  I  surely  hope  you're  not  that  we  waive 
all  these  conditions. 


If  you  get  into  a  condominium,  the  only 
thing  the  individual  owns  in  a  true  sense 
by  his  title,  is  his  unit.  The  others  are  by 
common  ownership  vested  in  the  condo- 
minium corporation's  name.  I  gather  what 
the  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  is  saying  is 
that  the  roof,  the  swimming  pool,  major 
plumbing  and  heating,  windows  that  have 
to  be  changed  in  a  given  unit,  should  fall 
under  the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Program. 
I'm  saying  there  are  a  great  number  of 
difficulties  in  trying  to  be  as  general  as  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  would  like  us 
to  be.  You  can't  use  just  the  condominium 
you  picked  out  today  as  being  the  only 
example.  There  are  lots  across  this  province 
that  likely  need  some  major  repairs.  But  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  far  wrong  to  say  that 
some  people  in  that  building  are  going  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  $12,500  annual  in- 
come, which  would  disqualify  them  under 
any  other  condition,  particularly  if  they 
were  single-family  home-ownership  situa- 
tions where  the  income  collectively,  or  ad- 
justed family  income,  exceeds  the  $12,500. 

I  understand  what  the  member  is  asking 
for.  We  certainly  can  look  at  the  program, 
but  I  can  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we're  going  to  encounter  that  I  doubt 
very  much  are  going  to  meet  with  the 
acceptance  of  some  members  of  this  House. 
I  also  want  to  be  very  cautious  in  saying  to 
you  that  when  we  have  $20  million,  which 
is  up  from  roughly  $18  million  a  year  ago, 
and  I'd  be  less  than  honest  if  I  didn't  say 
that  I  doubt  very  much  we're  going  to  see 
much  more  in  excess  of  $20  million  in  the 
year  1979-80  it's  straining  the  program  to 
expand  the  limits,  as  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  has  said. 

We're  not  talking  about  a  $7,500  loan. 
We're  talking  about  an  accumulation  of  a 
loan  that  will  be  considerably  greater  than 
that  and  would  deplete  the  amount  of 
dollars  we're  able  to  give  to  municipalities 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  are  now,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  units  at  the  same 
time,  that  is,  individual,  single-family  home 
occupied  units  that  we're  presently  able  to 
entertain  as  a  result  of  application  to  the 
municipality. 

We  can  look  at  it  and  tell  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre  and  others  exactly  as 
we  see  it  at  the  moment.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  go  any  further  on  it.  I  would  give  you 
no  assurance  we're  going  to  implement  it 
because  I'd  have  to  have  some  idea  of  what 
we're  talking  about  in  cost. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I'm  not  going  to 
engage  in  a  lengthy  series  of  questions  and 
non-answers  with  the  minister,  which  is  what 
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this  would  lead  to  as  it  has  with  other  issues 
in  this  debate  so  far.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
there  is  a  real  problem  there.  It's  not  good 
enough  to  say,  "We've  only  got  $20  million 
or  $23  miUion  or  $18  million  for  all  hous- 
ing." If  you  go  into  an  area  into  which  you 
have  not  gone  before  which  would  require 
additional  funding,  you're  sticking  your 
head  in  the  sand  if  that's  your  attitude. 
Your  approach  today  has  not  been  terribly 
positive  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  this:  when  your 
government  brought  in  legislation  to  create 
this  type  of  housing  10  years  ago,  I  don't 
think  you  fully  considered  all  the  problems. 
It's  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  your  own 
government's  legislation  and  your  own  gov- 
ernment's actions  in  the  past  decade  that  we 
have  problems  like  the  ones  at  York  Con- 
dominium Corporation  46.  It's  not  because 
of  bad  management.  It's  because  you  guys 
didn't   do   your  job.   It's   that   simple. 

I  think  you,  as  the  Minister  of  Housing, 
have  a  responsibility  here  to  step  in  and  help 
out  these  poor  people  who  are  in  this  terrible 
trouble  because  of  your  own  inactivity.  If 
you  can't  agree  on  that,  not  only  should 
you  not  be  the  Minister  of  Housing,  but 
your  party  shouldn't  be  the  government, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  seem  to  have 
deviated  from  the  estimates  in  considering 
this  item.  But  basically,  the  way  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  Centre  has  put  it,  there 
are  two  specific  issues  with  which  he  has 
confronted  the  minister.  One  is  changing  the 
program  so  that  its  application  will  relate 
to  corporations  of  a  condominium  nature.  I 
presume  he  would  confine  the  eligibility  to 
condominium  corporations  only.  There  could 
be  other  corporations:  there  could  be  co- 
operatives; there  could  be  rental  apartment 
buildings  and  so  on— 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  have  a  program  for 
rentals. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —but  it's  a  question  of 
changing  the  direction  so  that  the  program 
would  apply  to  other  than  a  single  family 
home  ownership.  That's  a  gigantic  leap.  I 
can  see  inherent  in  that  all  kinds  of  problems, 
because  even  in  a  condominium  corporation 
you  could  have  a  majority  of  the  units  pur- 
chased with  a  view  to  rental. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  We  have  a  rental 
program 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  know.  But  we're  talking 
about  the  change  of  thrust  here.  If  you're 
going  to  go  to  rental  propositions,  you  could 
go  to  the  privately-owned  apartment  build- 
ings where  the  owner  could  apply  for  some 
assistance  to  ensure  that  his  plumbing- 


Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They  have  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —and  other  services 
around  the  apartment  are  brought  up  to 
scratch,  which  he  feels  he  can't  do  because 
there's  not  an  economic  return  on  his  in- 
vestment. That's  quite  a  change  in  direction, 
if  we're  going  to  get  into  that.  I  see  you're  in 
a  very  pensive  mood,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  you  perceive  the  tremendous  leap  if 
we're  going  to  get  into  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored program. 

The  reason  I  would  hesitate— and  I  would 
ask  my  friend  from  Hamilton  Centre  to 
think  about  this— is  that  he's  zeroed  in  on 
some  specific  problems  and  given  some 
examples.  These  are  very  live,  real  situations. 
There  are  families  there  that  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  wash  and  shave  and  have  break- 
fast and  get  into  the  rat  race  and  sweat  it 
out  all  day.  They  may  not  carry  the  lunch 
bucket  and  beat  the  trafiBc  home  at  night— 
and  usually  they're  way  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  where  their  jobs  are.  They  get 
back  to  their  unit  and  have  some  supper 
and  maybe  read  a  httle  bit  of  the  paper  and 
see  a  little  television  and  brush  their  teeth 
and  go  to  bed— and  then  do  the  same  thing 
tomorrow.  These  are  the  ordinary  families 
that  are  just  striving  to  pay  for  the  television 
set  and  to  put  the  rug  on  the  floor. 

What  has  happened  is  that  there  is  a 
condominium  concept  which  really  has  en- 
couraged them  to  buy  a  piece  of  Canada- 
even  though  that  piece  of  Canada  is  a  piece 
of  air  on  the  31st  floor  in  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment building.  They  want  an  interest.  They 
want  to  own  their  own  home  and  that's 
their  living  unit. 

[5:30] 

The  trouble  is  that  when  they  enter  into 
that  type  of  an  arrangement,  a  condominium 
apartment  unit,  they  can't  do  their  own 
maintenance  and  the  kind  of  thing  they  would 
be  doing  at  home.  They  would  be  cutting 
their  own  grass  and  they  would  be  turning 
over  their  own  flower  beds.  They'd  be  doing 
the  pruning.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  that  you're 
particularly  interested  in  the  type  of  chores 
that  a  home  owner  gets  involved  in. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  How  about  pnming  that 
member? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He  has  to  do  the  paint- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  house  as  well  as 
the  inside,  fix  the  eavestroughs,  repair  the 
roof  and  wash  the  windows.  He  does  all  of 
these  things  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
couldn't  afford  to  get  anybody  else  to  do  it. 
Who  is  he  going  to  get  and  what  is  the  cost 
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going  to  be  for  that  single-family  dweller  to 
hire  a  firm  or  people  to  come  and  do  that 
kind  of  work  for  him? 

Once  he  gets  into  a  condominium  corpora- 
tion, he  has  to  pay  for  someone  else  to  do 
that  because  these  are  the  common  elements 
and  the  corporation  has  to  have  an  agree- 
ment for  maintenance  of  these  common  ele- 
ments. He's  paying  usually  in  excess  of 
$100  a  month  to  have  someone  else  do  the 
work  that  he  really  can't  afford,  if  he  owns 
a  single-family  house,  to  have  somebody  else 
do  for  him. 

I  think  he  may  not  appreciate  what  comes 
with  that  condominium  corporation.  Of 
course,  it's  only  natural  for  a  person  who 
isn't  well  off  and  has  a  family  to  raise  and 
hungry  mouths  to  feed  to  try  to  cut  as  many 
corners  as  he  can  and  to  live  as  economically 
as  he  can.  They  take  over  the  management 
of  their  building.  They  try  to  spend  as  little 
as  possible.  They  try  to  keep  their  common 
expenses  down. 

In  some  cases,  there's  been  shoddy  work- 
manship. I  think  my  friends  across  the 
House  will  agree  that  in  many  cases  you  have 
these  buildings  that  are  erected  as  a  sales 
proposition  by  the  owner.  They  were  not  too 
concerned  as  to  how  long  the  plumbing 
would  last  or  even  what  kind  of  plumbing 
it  was  or  about  other  features  or  elements 
of  the  building.  It  was  a  matter  of  getting 
in  and  getting  out,  taking  your  dollars- 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Don't  tell  me,  tell  him. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —and  turning  it  over  and 
getting  on  with  another  one.  I  must  say  that 
I'm  not  here  to  indict  the  entire  construcion 
industry- 
Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  minister  isn't 
listening. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —because  I  think  they're 
trying  to  do  something  to  clean  up  their 
own  operations.  But  there  has  been  shoddy 
workmanship  and  it's  been  right  here.  It's 
the  kind  of  thing  that  you  expect  to  see 
in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  this  government  that 
permitted  that  shoddy  workmanship. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Tayl(M*:  Sure,  it's  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  years  ago  it  started  in 
the  communist  countries  where  they  didn't 
have  any  interest. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  still  going  on  there. 
How  come  you  follow  all  the  bad  ideas 
from  the  communist  countries? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I've  watched  them  build 
in  those  eastern  countries  where  there  wasn't 
the  pride  in  workmanship.  It  wasn't  just  the 
question  of  cost  and  making  a  buck.  It  was 


that  they  just  didn't  have  the  pride  of  work- 
manship. They  couldn't  care  less.  They  had 
this  type  of  construction  which  we  should 
not  tolerate  in  this  wonderful  land  of  ours. 
It  so  happens  that  there  are  specific  situa- 
tions, that  my  friend  mentioned,  where  people 
who  can't  afford  to  pay  for  the  reconstruction 
almost,  in  some  cases,  of  the  building  that 
they've  bought.  I  sincerely  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  those  people,  but  I  really  don't 
think  that  this  is  the  route  to  do  it.  Maybe 
we  could  find  some  way  of  sorting  out  those 
situations  and  ensure  that  they  don't  happen 
again.  I  think  that's  important.  I  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  see  by  the  frown  on 
your  forehead  that  you  question,  the  wisdom 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  as  well. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He's  getting  hungry. 

Mr.  J.  A.  TaylcM":  That's  the  one  thing. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  hungrier  he  gets  the 
more  intolerant  he  becomes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  If  we're  careful  and  if 
we  look  at  this  problem  in  another  light,  it 
may  be  that  we  won't  have  to  pursue  it  and 
that  we  can  get  into  a  program  that  actually 
worked  very  well  within  the  parameters  de- 
fined by  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  He's  using  it  for  rental 
buildings. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing, but  I  really  feel  that  you  are  going  to 
get  into  a  situation  that  was  never  envisaged 
because  of  the  specific  problems  that  confront 
some  of  these  condominium  corporations.  The 
program  now,  Mr.  Minister— I  think  you  know 
and  we  all  know— is  working  exceedingly  well 
and  is  especially  recognized  in  the  smaller 
communities. 

In  the  area  I  represent— the  town  of 
Napanee,  for  example,  and  the  township  of 
Ameliasburgh— there  are  a  number  of  com- 
munities in  my  riding  that  have  utilized  this 
program  and  have  had  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  program.  We  would  all  like  to  see 
more  money,  but  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  be- 
ing sensible.  I  think  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  to  be  most  careful  in  public 
spending,  and  while  we  all  want  more  I  think 
we  have  to  be  responsible  in  our  decisions. 
I  know  that  the  Minister  of  Housing  is.  I 
know  that  he  is  keen  to  amplify  programs 
that  are  popular  and  that  achieve  what  they 
were  set  out  to  achieve  and  that  are  success- 
ful. 

J  merely  wanted  to  comment  that  while  I 
appreciate  the  problems  enunciated  by  my 
friend  from  Hamilton  Centre  and  sympathize 
with  the  people,  not  so  much  with  him  but 
with  the  people  who  may  have  even  been 
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victimizedl  and  having  to  live  with  that 
dreadful  situation,  I  think  there  might  be  a 
difFerent  approach  than  to  distort  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
this  thing.  Following  from  the  rather  pro- 
found speech  of  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  on  the  fact  that  the  minister 
should  amplify  this  particular  program,  what 
I  am  concerned  about  is  that  the  minister 
earlier  said  there's  $20  milUon  or  whatever 
it  is  diat  wiU  be  spent  this  year  and  the  same 
amount  of  money  will  be  spent  next  year  and 
the  year  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  I  didn't  say  here- 
after. I  was  only  referring  to  next  year.  You 
have  gone  two  years  down  the  road,  which 
I  haven't. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  All  right,  but  you  are,  in 
effect,  not  amplifying  the  program  and  you 
are  allocating  sort  of  a  similar  amount  of 
money  next  year  as  you  did  the  year  before. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  program 
from  a  couple  of  points  of  view.  The  one 
point,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  it  does  pro- 
vide money  to  replace  or  keep  in  repair  older 
homes.  When  you  are  getting  out  of  the  low- 
cost  housing  field,  and  the  ministry  seems 
to  be  heading  in  that  direction,  then  at  least 
one  would  look  at  you  and  would  assume  that 
perhaps  what  you  would  be  doing  is  to  try 
to  provide  money  to  preserve  and  improve 
existing  hoiising  stock.  You  are  not  doing 
that. 

The  $20  million  you  intend  to  provide  for 
this  program  is  totally  inadequate.  It  creates 
administrative  problems.  It  raises  false  hopes 
in  municipalities.  You  allocate  the  money  on 
the  basis  of  the  population  per  capita,  but 
you  don't  tell  them  that,  in  effect,  they  do 
not  get  all  of  the  money.  What  you  do  is 
give  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  funding 
and  then  you  say:  "Okay,  the  rest  of  the 
money  is  gone.  Therefore,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  any  more." 

What  you  have,  in  effect,  is  a  sort  of  a 
start-and-stop  program.  The  mtmicipality 
gears  itself  up  to  run  this  program,  it  gets 
the  applications,  the  people  make  their 
application  to  get  the  contractors,  they  go 
through  the  estimates,  the  paperwork  is  done 
and  there  it  sits  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  minister  and  this  department  do  not  have 
the  money.  I  would  like  to  see  the  minister— 
and  this  is  something  that  the  previous  Minis- 
ter of  Housing,  the  late  John  Rhodes, 
acknowledged,  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the 
good  programs,  probably  the  only  program 
that  this  government  has  come  up  with  that 


is  really  of  benefit  to  people  and!  to  small 
businesses. 

When  the  program  initially  got  started,  I 
know  in  my  own  community  I  watched  many 
small  businessmen,  particularly  contractors 
who,  because  of  the  program,  managed  to 
build  up  reasonable  businesses.  They  man- 
aged to  acquire  new  equipment;  it  put  them 
on  their  feet  as  small  contractors  who  were 
able  to  go  out  and  operate.  It  is  one  of  those 
kind  of  programs,  really  sort  of  a  buy-Cana- 
dian program— in  fact  you  could  call  it  buy- 
Ontarian  program,  because  the  people  you 
employ  in  this  kind  of  program  are  generally 
unskilled  labourers  who  ordinarily  would  be 
out  collecting  either  welfare  or  receiving  un- 
employment insurance.  The  goods  and  the 
materials  that  you  use,  most  of  them  if  not 
all  of  them  are  produced  in  Ontario;  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  program  that  puts  money  into  the 
economy  and  keeps  it  circulating. 

I  think  the  minister  is  at  fault,  and  in  fact 
inadequate,  if  his  response  to  the  Treasury 
Board  is  to  accept  the  $20  million  and  that's 
it.  I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  if  he 
went  and  made  his  case,  as  he  should,  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going  into 
low-cost  housing— not  saying  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, it  is  very  necessary— but  if  he  is  not 
going  to  do  that  then  the  least  he  could  do 
is  expand  this  program,  as  well  as  the  RRAP 
program,  the  neighbourhood  improvement 
programs— and  I  understand  the  complications 
that  are  involved  there  because  you  are  tied 
into  the  federal  government— but  to  expand 
this  particular  program  to  ensure  that  there 
is  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  funding 
available  to  the  program  than  what  is  avail- 
able there  now.  That  will  give  the  municipali- 
ties an  opportunity  to  do  the  things  in  terms 
of  their  housing,  in  terms  of  the  older  housing 
,— to  improve  that  housing,  to  make  it  livable; 
and  also  it  helps  the  people  who  really  spe- 
cifically cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  repair 
their  own  housing.  If  they  can't  afford  it, 
what  happens  is  that  the  housing  degenerates 
and  they  have  to  move  out.  In  many  cases 
the  municipal  authorities  have  to  request  the 
government  to  provide  senior  citizens'  housing 
or  low  cost  housing  because  the  housing  that 
could  be  in  good  condition  is  not  livable  any 
more.  In  effect  I  think  that  from  that  point  of 
view,  again  the  costs  are  much  higher  be- 
cause you  have  to  go  and  build  new  housing, 
when  in  effect  you  could  keep  the  existing 
housing  operating  and  going. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  minister's  com- 
ments. Is  he  prepared  to  make  that  kind  of 
submission  to  the  Treasury  Board  to  ensure 
that  we  do  get  the  funding  for  this  program 
that  I  think  it  deserves? 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
minister  responds,  may  I  just  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  bucking  for  his 
job? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  As  I  indicated,  I  haven't 
seen  any  criticism,  really,  of  this  program. 
We'd  all  like  to  see  more  money,  but  what  I 
fear  is  that  we  are  going  to  use  a  good  pro- 
gram, if  we  follow  yoiu-  advice,  as  an  eco- 
nomic prime.  What  you  are  suggesting  is 
that  in  rather  unsatisfactory  economic  times 
it  is  necessary  to  prime  the  pump.  Tliat  is  the 
history  of  the  federal  housing  program.  I 
would  be  very  concerned  indeed,  if,  be- 
cause of  current  economic  conditions,  we  took 
a  program  and  we  infused  more  money  into 
it  just  as  a  mode  of  increasing  our  employ- 
ment or  doing  something  for  some  other 
reason, 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
would  answer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  think  it  is  important  to 
repair  older  homes;  I  think  as  long  as  people 
can  own  their  own  homes  thev  should.  I 
agree  with  the  honourable  member  when  he 
talks  about  unemployment- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  worried  about  you 
agreeing  with  me. 

M".  J.  A.  Taylor:  Sure  we  should  get  them 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  the  payrolls, 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Then  why  are  you  putting 
them  on  welfare  rolls? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  And  I  don't  think  that 
people  would  rather  be  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  guys  are  the  biggest 
welfare  makers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  think  we  have  to  take 
these  steps.  Peonle  don't  want  a  handout, 
t^ev  want  a  hand  up. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right;  give  them  a 
a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  But  you  are  not. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  But  again,  what  is  going 
to  hapoen  is  that  you  will  infuse  money  into 
a  eood  program  fust  to  prime  the  economic 
pump.  Then,  as  I  say,  you  are  into  the  same 
tvpe  of  philosophy  that  you  have  at  the 
federal  government  level;  no  real  housing 
philosophy- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  are  not  infusing  any- 
thing, you  are  just  confusing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —merely  an  economic 
tool  to  put  money  in  when  it  is  suitable  to  do 
so  and  not  to  do  so  when  it  is  not. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  Your  provincial  colleagues 
are  partners  on  that;— they  are  partners  on 
the  federal  program. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
could  answer. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  He  already  did. 
[5:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
I've  been  most  pleased  with  the  supportive 
position  members  of  all  parties  have  taken 
on  this  program;  in  the  verbal  positions  they 
have  taken  in  supporting  it  and  in  increasing 
the  dollar  allocation  to  it.  I  should  also  say 
to  the  members  that  the  way  municipalities 
have  responded,  the  way  we've  been  able  to 
get  the  unorganized  territories  and  some  of 
the  units  in  that  particular  area  of  our  prov- 
ince upgraded  as  a  result  of  the  Ontario 
Home  Renewal  Program  is  very  rewarding.  I 
said,  before  the  member  for  Brantford  came 
in,  that  in  my  estimation  this  is  likely  one 
of  the  most  visible,  productive  programs  we 
have  in  government  for  trying  to  restore  the 
housing  stock  in  Ontario. 

When  the  program  was  first  introduced 
about  1974  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
100,000  units  or  thereabouts  in  the  province 
that  had  to  be  upgraded.  Today  we  have 
given  loans  through  municipalities  to  roughly 
26,500-odd  units.  So  somewhere  between  23 
per  cent  and  25  per  cent  of  what  we  thought 
was  the  housing  stock  that  had  to  be  im- 
proved or  upgraded  has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  All  we  need  now  is  less 
red  tape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mind  you,  some  of 
them  are  still  being  worked  on  at  this  time. 
Six  hundred  and  seventeen  municipalities 
have  participated. 

In  the  current  year,  $20  million  has  been 
completely  distributed  to  411  municipalities 
in  our  province.  That  accounts  to  date  for 
a  total  of  $82,281,000  for  municipalities. 
There  is  another  $4%  million  roughly  that 
went  into  unorganized  territories.  Coming  to 
the  rental  program  the  total  allocation — and 
there  were  only  39  municipalities  that  par- 
ticipated and  I  think  Welland  was  likely  the 
most  positive  one  of  the  bunch — was  roughly 
$4  million.  As  I  said,  there  has  been  a  total 
allocation  since   1974  of  $91   million. 

Twenty  million  dollars  is  a  figure  that  likely 
could  be  increased  somewhat  but  there  are 
some  concerns  about  increasing  it.  The  con- 
cerns have  not  only  been  expressed  by  the 
minister  but  by  some  of  the  smaller  munic- 
ipalities because  they  realize  that  if  they  get 
many  more  projects  or  houses  goinc  in  some 
communities,  the  work  force  wouldn't  come 
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from  within  the  community  they  represent, 
but  would  likely  come  from  outside  because 
there  would  be  a  greater  drawing  situation. 
Whether  that's  true  or  not,  I  can  only  say 
that's  an  expression  given  by  some  of  the 
mayors  and  the  reeves  that  I  have  spoken 
with. 

I  will  compliment  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  because  his  municipality  to  date  has 
participated  in  roughly  $800,000  in  home  re- 
newal and  I  think  Brantford  has  likely  been 
one  of  the  more  aggressive  communities  in 
the  province  to  be  first  oflF  the  mark  and 
first  with  its  application  each  and  every 
year. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  program,  my 
recommendations  will  go  forward  to  my  col- 
leagues in  cabinet  as  to  what  we  think  is 
the  necessary  funding  to  make  this  program 
achieve  the  goal  that  we  originally  set  out 
to  conquer — and  that  was  100,000  units  im- 
proved— and  the  speed  at  which  we  should 
try  to  do  it.  We  are  keeping  in  mind  very 
carefully  in  the  ministry  that  some  of  the 
costs  that  we  are  incurring  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  homes  are  rising,  but  I  don't  think 
it's  an  opportune  time  to  start  changing  all 
the  sitandards  or  all  the  regulations  that  would 
allow  one  to  participate  in  the  program,  be- 
cause it  even  goes  further  and  further  to  not 
doing  for  some  of  the  smaller  communities, 
from  a  dollar  point  of  view,  that  which  I 
think  is  essential  in  developing  fiie  units  they 
have  in  itheir  community. 

The  last  point  I'll  make  is  to  indicate  that 
the  rental  program  was  only  tried  for  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  because  outside 
of  the  39  municipalities  I  have  mentioned — 
even  in  those  39  the  interest  was  not  that 
great.  Tliey  found  far  too  many  difficulties 
in  trying  to  put  the  fimding  out  and  some- 
times difficulty  in  trying  to  persuade  those 
in  the  rental  market  to  entertain  the  types  of 
conditions  the  mimicipality  wished  to  impose 
upon  them  for  the  loan  they  were  being 
granted. 

I  will  just  indicate  clearly,  as  I  said  earlier 
this  afternoon — the  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  said  $23  million.  He  was  correct  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  $18  million,  and  then  in 
a  supplementary  estimate  last  year  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  was  granted  to  that  par- 
ticular program.  At  this  moment,  we  have 
$20  million  in  our  estimates  and  whether 
there  will  be  further  allocations  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  it's  good  enough  for 
rental  and  individual  houses,  it  should  be 
good  enough  for  condominiums. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point   out   to  the   minister  that   one  of  the 


reasons  Brantford  got  off  to  a  good  start  on 
this  program  is  that  when  the  current  mem- 
ber for  Brantford  was  on  his  sabbatical  he 
was  in  bharge  of  the  program  and  he  man- 
aged to  get  it  off  the  ground  before  anyone 
else  in  the  province. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Congratulations. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Anyway,  I  question  some 
of  your  assumptions,  especially  that  you  are 
going  to  be  concerned  that  people  will  come 
from  outside  the  community  to  work  in  order 
to  apply  this  program.  Surely  you  have  no 
qualms  or  no  quarrels  about  creating  jobs  and 
you  have  no  quarrel  if  people  from  adjoining 
communities  or  somewhere  else  come  in  and 
work  if  local  work  isn't  available.  That  is  not 
a  problem. 

The  other  point  is  there  is  no  need  at  this 
time  to  change  any  standards  in  how  you 
apply  this  money  because,  in  effect,  every 
community,  or  any  sizable  community  in 
Ontario,  has  a  backlog  or  should  have  a 
backlog  at  this  time  of  applications  sitting 
on  the  desk  of  the  people  who  administer  the 
program  in  eadh  municipality  waiting  for  the 
funding  to  come  in. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  philosophy  we  should  embrace. 
The  government  should  be  actively  involved 
in  managing  the  economy  and  ensuring  that 
there  is  work,  but  you  are  not  very  imagina- 
tive in  your  programs.  In  fact,  you  are  very 
dull  in  trying  to  come  up  with  anything  rea- 
sonable or  anything  to  get  people  back  to 
work.  This  is  one  of  the  programs  that  is 
available  to  you.  All  it  really  requires  is  for 
the  Minister  of  Housing  to  extricate  about 
two  or  three  times  as  much  funding  out  of 
the  Treasury  Board,  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
unemployment  rate  in  Ontario  would  prob- 
ably be  cut  by  about  a  precentage  point. 

I  don't  think  you  could  find  a  more  efficient 
way  of  using  funding  to  create  jobs  than  this 
program  right  now,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
mental  constraints  and  the  flat  earth  school  of 
economics  that  you  people  preach  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beimett:  I  was  saying  there  was 
some  concern  by  municipalities  and  local 
councils  as  to  the  effect,  if  they  had  more 
money,  of  what  might  happen  as  far  as  the 
worfc  force  of  that  particular  community.  I 
didn't  say  that  I  actually  accepted  that  con- 
cern. That  was  an  expression  given  to  us. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  the  change  in  regu- 
lations, was  that  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Centre  was  indicating  that  we  should  expand 
it  into  the  condominium  market,  which  is  a 
whole  new  market  that  had  never  been 
touched  at  this  time  by  this  program.  It 
would  take  some  changes  in  the  regulations 
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obviously    because    there    are    some    income 
earners  within  those  condominiums  whose  in- 
comes would  far  exceed  the  income  position 
set  by  the  regulations.  If  you  start  cihanging 
those    then    >',ou    must    also,    I    would    think, 
make  it  applicable  and  change  it  in  the  pri- 
vate   single-family    homeowner    unit    where 
some  upgrading  or  refurbishing  must  be  done. 
We  reahze  there  are  municipalities  which 
would   like  to  have  had   a   great  deal  more 
money    out   of   this   program    in   the    current 
year.  Some  have  been  critical  about  the  allo- 
cation of  funding.  We  felt  that  every  munic- 
ipality should  be  given  a  chance  at  the  $20 
million.  It  shouldn't  be  the  cities  of  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  London,  Hamilton,  Brantford  and  the 
bigger  ones  that  s-hould  come  in  and  virtually 
take  up   every  dollar  thit  would   be  in  the 
funding    program.     There    should    be    some 
capacity  in  the  program  for  each  municipal- 
ity, regardless  df  the  size,  to  participate. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Increase  the  funding. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  went  through  with 
the  first  allocation  and  then  we  said  to  the 
municipalities;  "This  is  the  first  allocation  but 
do    not   exceed   the    dollars    granted   by   the 
province  of  Ontario."  The  second  time  around, 
when  we  could  see  how  much  money  would 
be  left,  we  went  back  on  a   reallocation  to 
some   of   the  municipalities  which   indicated 
clearly  they  could  use  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
important  thing.  It  is  not  to  be  saved,  it  is 
to  be  used. 

We  wanted  to  be  shown  positively  that  the 
funding  we  would  extend  to  them  through 
the  Ontario  Home  Renewal  Program  would 
actually  get  on  stream  and  would  not  be 
there  to  be  saved  up  in  their  reserve  account 
for  a  period  of  time.  That  allocation  of  funds 
has  really  been  to  trj-  to  satisfy  applications 
that  are  on  hand.  I  think  the  member  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Brantford  is  one  of  the  munic- 
ipalities which  has  built  up  a  list  on  a  iwiority 
basis  through  the  municipality.  If  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  that  Hst  would  indicate 
who  comes  next,  not  just  who  made  the  ap- 
plication next,  but  who  is  in  greatest  need. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  province  and  this 
ministry  has  been  encouraging  the  other 
municipalities  to  do  so  that  we  have  a  better 
use  of  the  fund  and  that  the  housing  stock 
that  was  what  we  considered  to  be  on  the 
lower  end  would  be  done  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  going  to  give 
them  more  money,  if  I  can  be  parochial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Without  going  into  the 
specifics,  I  could  tell  you  I  have  made  certain 
representations. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  want  to  speak  on  a  new  subject. 


Mr.  Swart:  I  just  have  two  minutes  on  this 
subject. 

^  Mr.   Epp:    Okay,    then    I    will    start   at    8 
o'clock  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  hadn't  intended  to  speak  on 
this  general  vote,  but  I  will  after  the  minis- 
ter gave  the  concern  of  municipal  ities  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  not  providing  more  fund- 
ing. He  indicated  the  municipal  councils 
were  concerned  that  if  they  got  more  money 
it  might  mean  labour  would  be  enticed  in 
from  outside  their  own  municipalities.  I  just 
want  to  state  that  from  my  contact  with 
municipal  people— and  I  have  several  with 
municipal  associations— any  such  reason  is 
infinitesimal.  The  general  feeling  of  the 
municii>alities  is  that  they  want  much  more 
funding  than  they  are  getting. 

As  the  minister  knows,  a  municipality 
doesn't  have  to  apply  for  it  just  because  the 
funds  are  available.  If  they  think  it  is  going 
to  attract  a  contractor  from  outside  the 
municipality,  then  they  just  don't  need  to 
get  the  money.  Many  municipalities,  in- 
cluding all  the  cities  in  the  Niagara  Penin- 
sula—although some  of  them  haven't  de- 
veloped this  priority  list  to  the  extent  that 
the  city  of  Welland  has,  nor  the  city  of 
Thorold— would  like  to  use  double  the 
amount  of  money.  They  have  applied  for 
double  the  amount  of  money  which  is  avail- 
able to  them  this  year. 

My  colleague  from  Brantford  and  others 
have  stated  that  it  is  about  as  good  an  em- 
ployment incentive  program  as  you  can  get. 
The  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  en- 
deavours to  imply  that  housing  shouldn't  be 
used  as  a  labour  incentive  program.  The 
simple  facts  are  that  repair  of  these  houses 
would  continue  afterwards.  We  are  just  say- 
ing that  you  don't  use  it  primarily  as  a 
labour  incentive  program.  You  use  it  pri- 
marily because  the  need  is  there.  But  at  a 
time  when  there  is  such  massive  unemploy- 
ment, we  suggest  that  it  should  proceed  and 
suggest  that  the  funding  has  to  be  there. 

Whether  you  look  at  Saskatchewan  or 
whether  you  look  at  New  York  state,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  using  funds— per- 
centage-wise, relevant  to  population— vastly 
in  excess  of  what's  being  proposed  here 
for  these  kinds  of  projects.  Surely  in  this 
province  we  can  afiFord  it.  Even  if  you 
hadn't  abolished  the  land  speculation  tax, 
it  would  have  provided  at  least  some  ad- 
ditional funds  for  this.  In  my  view,  and  I 
know  in  the  view  of  this  caucus  and  in 
view  of  most  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
this  should  have  the  highest  priority  for 
additional  funds. 
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In  the  letter  I  sent  to  you,  Mr.  Minister, 
I  mentioned  the  program  is  falling  into  dis- 
repute—and it  is.  People  are  coming  in  to 
my  constituency  office  who  are  just  so 
frustrated— they  have  had  applications  in  for 
two  years  and  are  high  on  the  priority  list 
but  the  funds  just  aren't  there.  They  are 
'becoming  extremely  dissatisfied.  On  every 
count,  we  should  have  adequate  funding  to 
proceed  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  is  reason  for  it,  Mel. 
It  has  all  been  taken  by  stajBF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr,  Chairman,  while 
I  accept  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold's 
explanation,  I  hope  he'll  appreciate  that  the 
allocation  of  the  funding  really  comes  from 
the  municipality,  not  the  province.  We 
allocate   it  to  the  municipality  and  they  in 


turn  look  after  the  priority  position  of  the 
applications  that  come  to  them.  Keep  in 
mind  that  they  have  also  the  right  to  collect 
back  on  some  of  them  and  then  to  get  into 
the  revolving  account  business- 
Mr.  Swart:  We  do.  They  are  getting  back 
40  per  cent  in  Well  and. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  some  cases,  that's 
correct.  I  accept  what  you  are  saying,  that 
there  might  be  some  with  a  higher  need 
factor,  but  that's  the  municipality's  responsi- 
bility. As  the  member  for  Brantford  has  said, 
at  least  in  their  community,  they  put 
priorities  of  those  that  are  the  highest  in 
need.  And  that  is  just  by  date  of  ajypHcation. 
Mr.  Swart:  There  is  not  enough  money 
for  the  high  priorities. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 
(continued) 

On  vote  2101,  ministry  administration 
program;  item  1,  main  ofiBce: 

Mr.  Epp:  We  have  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  condominium  aspect,  but  I  just  want 
to  ask  one  question  of  the  minister.  As  he  is 
aware,  many  condominium  units  are  being 
sold  but  others  are  being  rented.  Under  the 
Condominium  Act  they  may  be  rented,  I 
understand,  for  up  to  two  years  if  these 
people  have  an  option  to  purchase.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  percentage  of  condominium 
units  are  being  rented  at  the  moment,  par- 
ticularly in  Metro;  what  kind  of  problems 
renting  condominium  units  creates  and  what 
is  being  done  in  order  to  correct  these 
problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  situation,  as  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North  has  indicated, 
is  that  in  most  of  the  agreements  in  con- 
dominiums there  is  permission  to  the  de- 
veloper or  whoever  happens  to  be  the  agent 
responsible  to  rent  out  the  units.  Optional 
purchasing  of  course  is  included.  No  doubt 
it  is  creating  some  problems,  I  gather,  in  some 
of  the  condominiums.  To  what  extent  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  determine. 

In  the  higher-priced  units  it  appears  those 
difficulties  are  not  as  inherent  in  the  program 
as  is  the  case  with  the  lower-priced  units, 
where  there  could  be  some  management  prob- 
lems. Some  would  argue  that  management  is 
not  all  that  difficult,  but  it  would  appear 
that  in  some  of  these  corporations  manage- 
ment is  a  very  serious  problem. 

As  for  the  number,  if  I  interpret  your  ques- 
tion correctly,  that  have  been  purchased  by 
somebody  and  in  turn  rented  out  rather  than 
being  retained  as  an  owner-occupied  con- 
dominium, I  will  have  to  try  to  get  that 
figure  for  you,  I  don't  believe  we  have  an 
exact  figure  on  that  situation.  We  will  have 
to  see  if  we  can  procure  the  number  from 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue.  They  might  have  it 
through  the  assessment  rolls.  We  do  know 
that  there  are  about  6,000  to  8,000  units  avail- 
able on  the  market  at  the  moment  here  in 
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Metro  Toronto  which  one  of  these  days  could 
very  well  show  up  as  rental  units.  I  couldn't 
give  the  member  an  answer  as  to  the  number 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  that  were  built  as 
condominums  and  are  still  owned  today  as 
condominiums  but  rented  out  rather  than 
owner-occupied.  I  don't  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  was  wondering  if  the  minister 
would  care  to  elaborate  on  the  problems  that 
are  being  encountered. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  On  a  point  of  order:  As 
I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  condo- 
minium legislation  is  under  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Drea)  and  not  under  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  too  bad  the  Minister  of 
Housing  didn't  know  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Of  course  he  knew  that, 
but  apparently  it  wasn't  clear  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  that  wonderful  member  of  yours— he  was 
twice  removed  to  the  left— the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  (Mr.  M.  N.  Daviison),  chair- 
ed a  committee  that  laboured- 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  why  he  was  about  to 
help  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —through  much  of  the 
summer  reviewing  the  existing  condominium 
legislation.  That  is  under  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations.  The  question  that  was 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  in  terms 
of  how  do  you  address  these  problems,  hope- 
fully will  be  answered  because  of  the  labours 
of  this  committee  that  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Centre  chaired. 

Mr.  Warner:  Then  he  should  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  On  a  point  of  privi- 
lege: My  name  was  mentioned  and  I  heard  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  respect. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Not  only  was  I  not 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  but,  good 
Lord,  I  wasn't  even  a  member  of  it.  I  just 
dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to  help  out- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  took  it  over,  I'm 
sorry. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  —in  the  same  sense 
that  I  would  help  out  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  by  telling  him  that  the  rental 
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figure  in  Toronto,  if  the  minister  isn't  aware, 
is  something  on  the  order  of  17  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Of  what? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order:  I  appreciate  the 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  on  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'm  glad  you  did,  no  one  else 
appreciates  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  However,  these  are  the  esti- 
mates and  it  could  be  left  up  to  the  minister 
if  he  wishes  to  answer  or  not. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  May  I  make  a  correction? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  is  bucking  for  the  new 
Solicitor  General's  job  coming  open. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  mentioned  that  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  had  chaired 
that  committee  and  I'm  sorry.  One  would 
think  he  had  chaired  the  committee  because 
of  his  performance  in  that  committee,  but  he 
hadn't  in  fact  displaced  the  chairman,  his 
colleague  the  member  for  Etobicoke  (Mr. 
Philip)  I  would  like  the  record  corrected  that 
it  was  really  the  NDP  member  for  Etobicoke 
who  chaired  that  committee. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  think  the  record  should  be  cor- 
rected as  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  has  been  relevant. 

Mr.  Epp:  Speaking  to  the  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  delve  into 
other  things- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  getting  con- 
fused over  there. 

Mr.  Epp:  —however,  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  about  this  because  when  we're  talking 
about  rental  units  and  the  supply  of  rental 
units,  this  comes  under  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing and  therefore  he  should  be  able  to  direct 
his  attention  to  that  problem. 

I  have  another  question  which  concerns 
me. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  hope  it's  better  than  the 
first  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Probably  the  honourable 
member  did  ask  a  question.  Maybe  he'd  like 
to  give  the  minister  a  chance  to  reply. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  gave  him  a  chance.  Maybe  he'd 
like  to  go  back  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Contrary  to  what  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  tells  me  or  in- 
forms this  House,  the  reports  and  information 
from  my  ministry  in  relation  to  the  condo- 
minium factors  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  show  that  about  eight  i>er  cent  of  the 
condominiums  that  have  been  constructed  in 
the  Metro  area  are  now  in  a  rented  position. 

You  asked  what  are  some  of  the  problems. 
Obviously    where    there    is    a    tenant   rather 


than  the  owner,  there  sometimes  can  be  a 
difference  in  how  he  treats  the  facilities  or 
the  building  he  happens  to  be  living  in.  He 
may  not  have  the  same  concern  for  keeping 
certain  items  in  a  proper  state  of  maintenance 
as  he  would  if  he  were  the  owner. 

On  the  other  hand,  obviously  by  having 
tenants  in  these  units  rather  than  having  them 
unoccupied,  at  least  it  gives  a  rental  facility, 
which  is  essential  and  necessary  in  this 
Metropolitan  Toronto  market.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  contributor  towards  the  maintenance  costs 
of  that  condominium  corporation,  there  is 
that  factor  to  it.  The  individual  purchase 
jMfice  to  owners,  or  their  costs,  are  reduced 
somewhat  by  having  it  leased  out  rather  than 
paying  every  tiling  out  of  straight  capital 
funding. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  if  we  had  a  real  Ministry 
of  Housing,  if  we  had  a  minister  who  was 
responsible  and  concerned  about  housing, 
>ou'd  have  the  condominiums  under  your 
department.  You'd  also  have  the  rent  review 
legislation  under  your  department  and  you'd 
have  some  co-ordination  and  organization  in 
the  whole  housing  field.  The  fact  that  you've 
got  another  ministry  dealing  with  these 
things,  and  you've  got  other  committees  deal- 
ing with  problems  related  to  housing,  speaks 
to  the  fact  that  the  ministry  itself  is  rather 
ineffectual  in  that  department. 

That's  proven  by  the  record  of  housing  in 
Ontario  where  about  95  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  to  buy  homes  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  also  understand  that  many  of 
the  condominium  buildings— and  I  respect 
what  the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
indicated  earher  about  condominiums— are 
being  sold  as  MURBs— and  MURBs  come 
under  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  These  then 
do  not  fall  under  the  Condominium  Act,  if 
these  condominium  buildings  are  being  sold 
as  MURBs  and  these  buildings  that  are  be- 
ing sold  as  MURBs  are  then  rented  out. 

I  wonder  whether  the  minister  would 
address  himself  to  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  happening,  that  these  build- 
ings are  being  sold  as  MURBs?  And  what  im- 
pact is  this  having  on  the  rental  supply 
picture  in  Metro  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  so  we  get 
it  very  clear,  MURB  is  a  federal  program.  It's 
a  tax  program,  and  it  induces  capital  invest- 
ment in  accommodation.  As  I  said  in  my 
opening  remarks  last  Friday,  one  of  the 
things  that  does  concern  us  in  a  market  where 
the  number  of  rental  units  could  and  should 
be  increased,  and  where  MURBs  have  been 
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of  some  assistance  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  is  the  federal  government's  intention 
to  withdraw  MURB  as  a  program  in  the 
housing  industry  as  of  December  31,  1978. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  House,  one  of  the 
areas  where  we're  trying  to  convince  Mr. 
Ouellet  he  should  do  some  rethinking  is  the 
retention  of  the  MURB  program. 

MURB  has  provided  a  number  of  units  in 
the  rental  market,  and  as  I've  already  in- 
dicated, if  it's  removed  it's  just  one  less  pro- 
gram that's  going  to  help  produce  rental 
accommodation.  Regardless  of  the  rent  factor 
by  month,  it  still  is  one  program  out  of  the 
way  that  will  certainly  be  missed.  Some  of 
it's  in  condominiums,  that's  correct.  But  it's 
a  federal  program. 

May  I  respond  to  one  other  remark?  When 
the  member  for  Brantford  said  95  per  cent  of 
the  people  can't  own  homes  in  this  province, 
it's  rather  strange  that  at  this  very  moment 
65  per  cent  of  ttie  housing  units  in  this 
province  are  privately-owned.  I  indicated 
clearly  to  you  last  week  that  between  now 
and  1981  that  percentage  will  change  drasti- 
cally again  to  a  very  favourable  position  on 
ownership. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  playing  silly  games. 
They  can't  afford  them  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  didn't  say  they  can't 
aflFord  them.  I  said  they  cannot  pm-chase 
homes  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  If  I  didn't 
say  that  I  wish  to  correct  it.  These  were 
the  figures  that  were  supplied  by  the  Toronto 
Real  Estate  Board.  They  cannot  afford  on 
thdir  present  income  to  buy  homes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Surely,  we're  not  talk- 
ing about  95  per  cent  of  the  families  in  this 
province  not  being  able  to  afford  housing 
when  65  per  cent  of  the  houses  at  this  time 
and  in  this  province  are  privately  owned. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  they  had  to  buy  them, 
the  cost  would  be  too  high. 

Mr.  Epp:  To  be  fair,  I  don't  think  the 
minister  answered  my  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  condominiums  are  being 
converted  to  MURBs  and  then  rented  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  you  can  be 
investing  in  a  condominum  as  a  MURB  right 
off  the  bat  provided  it  meets  certain  dates  of 
construction  and  whatever  other  regulations 
are  put  in  place  by  the  federal  government 
on  that  particular  program. 

The  conversion  of  a  condominium  build- 
ing from  that  status  to  rental  status,  or  vice 
versa,  is  really  by  an  approval  at  the  munic- 
ipal level  to  grant  that  type  of  change  of 
ownership. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  number  that  will 
possibly  come  on  ^eam,  but  we  can  tell  you 


this;  there  are  fewer  condominiums  being 
built  at  this  time  than  ever  before,  and  of 
the  units  that  are  unsold  a  great  number  of 
them  are  either  rented  at  the  moment  or  they 
are  anticipating  putting  them  into  a  rental 
position.  As  I  said,  there  could  be  as  many 
as  6,000  to  8,000  in  the  next  short  period  of 
time  in  the  Metro  area  that  will  come  on  as 
rental  units  if  there's  no  possibility  of  sale. 

[8:15] 

There  are  over  40,000  new  units  at  the 
moment  in  the  marketplace  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  them  falls  within  the 
AHOP  price  range.  So,  while  you've  got  this 
glut  of  units  in  all  price  ranges  obviously  in- 
vestors are  going  to  try  and  find  the  best 
possible  use  to  get  some  of  their  investment 
back,  or  some  of  the  costs  with  that 
investment. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Just  on  one  point 
very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  minister — I'm  having  some  trouble 
because  the  minister's  microphone  is  causing 
his  comments  to  be  a  bit  garbled. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No  it's  not,  it's  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Never  worry,  I  come 
in  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Oh,  it's  the  min- 
ister; I'm  sorry.  Did  I  understand  the  min- 
ister to  say  that  eight  per  cent  of  the  con- 
dominium units  in  Metro  Toronto  were  cur- 
rently being  rented  out?  Just  shake  your 
head.  I  shall  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
understanding,  from  the  information  of  my 
research  people,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Would  you  mind 
tabling  that  information  with  the  committee, 
Mr.  Minister,  because  it  conflicts  with  what 
I  recall  from  the  testimony  before  the  justice 
committee  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  in 
which  an  expert  witness  put  forward  the 
fi^re  of  17  per  cent?  If  you  have  some  sort 
of  document — 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  were  there,  Jim; 
remember  that  figure?  So  was  the  minister. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  — ^that  suggests  that 
it's  less  than  half  of  that,  not  only  I  but 
other  members  of  the  assembly  that  were  on 
the  justice  committee  would  be  very  inter- 
ested in  seeing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  be 
very  interested  in  having  an  interpretation 
of  the  17  per  cent  maybe  from  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Centre;  how  it  was  arrived  at 
and  whether  it  included  those  that  were 
potentially  available  for  rental. 
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Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  seems  to  be  a  role  confusion.  I'm  not 
yet  the  Minister  of  Housing,  it's  the  chap 
across  the  way  there. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  will  be. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  you  could  simply 
produce  this  alleged  document  that  purports 
to  show  an  eight  per  cent  figure;  as  I  said  if 
you  would  table  that  with  the  chair,  we  would 
all  be  very  interested  in  seeing  it.  Will  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  Or  have  you  been  using 
Liberal  research  again? 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Would  you  verbalize 
that  nod? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Just  about  as  verbalized 
as  you  asked  me  a  few  minutes  ago  to  shake 
my  head  if  I  agreed;  I  said  that  we  would 
table  whatever  documents  and  background 
we  have  on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  thought  maybe  you  were 
falling  asleep. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to  vote 
2101,  I  notice  that  in  the  briefing  book  there's 
some  elaboration  with  respect  to  women  em- 
ployees. There  is  a  co-ordinator  involved 
here,  it  says,  "to  equalize  opportunity  in  all 
areas  of  employment  and  to  redress  past  and 
present  inequities."  This  is  in  2101,  Mr. 
Minister.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  bureaucracy  associated  with 
this  ministry  in  order  to  equalize  these  vari- 
ous opportunities  for  the  women.  I'm  just 
wondering  to  what  extent  the  minister  is  en- 
countering resistance  among  the  officials  in 
the  ministry  to  equalize  this  opportunity, 
because  they  have  all  kinds  of  meetings  and 
so  forth  in  order  to  give  the  women  equal 
opportunity. 

I  might  also  refer  to  page  23,  for  instance, 
in  your  briefing  book,  Mr.  Minister,  where 
you  state:  "To  achieve  objectives,  programs 
have  been  developed  to  promote  and  initiate 
changes  in  attitudes,  policies  and  procedures." 
What  kind  of  changes  are  you  anticipating? 
What  kind  of  attitudes  are  you  trying  to 
correct  in  that  ministry? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  former  Minister  of 
Energy,  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor),  earlier  indicated 
that  you  are  a  man  of  decision  and  that  you 
are  trying  to  cut  through  the  undergrowth  in 
a  bureaucratic  jungle.  Obviously,  you  and 
your  predecessors  on  that  side  of  the  House 
first  created  this  bureaucratic  jungle  and  this 
undergrowth  that's  there,  and  now  you  have 
to  be  a  man  of  decision  in  order  to  overcome 
that  to  try  to  give  equal  opportunity  to  the 
women   in   the  ministry.    I'm  just  wondering 


to  what  extent  the  problems  are  there  and 
how  you're  trying  to  correct  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Would  you  like  me  to 
answer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  Ministry  of  Housing's  record  over  the 
years  has  been  a  good  one  in  trying  to  change 
attitudes  and  relationships  to  women  in  the 
work  force  and  in  the  senior  positions. 

Mr.  Warner:  Prove  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  asked  the  question 
about  the  imdergrowth.  I  think  it's  not  only 
characteristic  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  or 
the  government  of  Ontario  or  Canada,  I  think 
it's  generally  an  attitude  that's  prevailed 
for  many  years  that  the  work  force  was 
basically  dominated  by  the  male  situation 
and  they  rose  to  ranks  in  industry  and  in 
government  that  were  not  at  one  time 
achievable  by  women.  Today  that  attitude 
has  to  be  changed  or  turned  around.  I  think 
that  through  the  ministry  and  the  work  of  the 
council  for  women  and  so  on,  within  our 
ministry  and  others,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  make  some  impression  upon  the  male  fac- 
tor employed  within  the  ministry. 

There  are  men  who  have  never  really  had 
the  position  of  where  they  had  a  woman  boss 
or  director  of  department,  wherever  it  hap- 
pens to  be.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  start- 
ing my  political  career  with  a  lady  mayor 
known  as  Charlotte  Whitton,  so  maybe  it 
attuned  me  to  things  a  little  more  practical 
than  some  other  men  who  have  come  into 
the  political  world. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  have  changed 
things  around  and  I  think  there  is  certainly 
room  for  improvement.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  deny  that  there  isn't  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  I  think  there  has  been  a  gradual 
and  steady  improvement  of  women  in  the 
senior  positions  within  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing. 

You  can  look  on  page  25  of  the  briefing 
book  and  you  will  see  some  of  the  statistics 
that  are  there  as  to  the  improvement  as  we've 
gone  along.  For  example,  we  have  at  th? 
moment  four  directors  of  divisions  within  the 
ministry.  That  is  not,  I  will  admit  to  you,  an 
increase  in  the  last  year  or  two  except  that 
the  number  of  directors  overall  has  decreased. 
So  while  number-wise  it  hasn't  gone  up, 
percentage-wise  it  has. 

Overall,  the  ministry  is,  along  with  otihers, 
with  the  women's  co-ordinator,  Shirley  Man- 
cino,  trying  to  bring  an  understanding  to  the 
male  factor  of  the  ministry,  and  indeed  also 
to  give  some  guidance  and  help  to  some  of 
the  women  who  are  employed  within  the 
ministry  as  to  what  are  the  opportunities  that 
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they  can  achieve  in  this  ministry,  or  indeed 
in  other  areas  of  the  government.  Overall,  the 
program  is  one  of  information  in  trying  to 
make  people  realize  that  there  is  a  changing 
society  out  there  and  that  women  are  entitled 
to  an  equal  position  within  the  wotk  force. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  trying  to  correct  this  and  I  know 
there  is  a  prcyblem  associated  with  it.  It  just 
seemed  to  me  in  looking  through  this  briefing 
'book  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bureauc- 
racy associated  with  trying  to  correct  the 
problem.  For  instance,  at  one  place  here  it 
says:  "At  least  three  meetings  of  full  60- 
member  women's  advisory  committee  of  the 
ministry  convened."  We  know  how  diflBcult 
it  is  sometimes  to  work  with  15  or  20  people 
at  a  meeting,  and  when  you  are  convening  a 
meeting  of  60  people  to  try  to  accomplish 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  with  giv- 
ing equal  opportunity  to  the  women  within 
the  ministry,  I'm  not  sure  whether  much  can 
be  accomplished  having  that  many  people  at 
one  particular  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  a  Liberal  conven- 
tion you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Epp:  Nevertheless,  I  do  want  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  approach  to  try  to  equalize 
the  opportunities  for  the  women. 

While  we  are  talking  about  vote  2101,  I 
would  like  to  get  on  one  other  thing,  and 
that  is  the  local  housing  authority,  which  also 
falls  under  this  vote.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  some  people  who  are 
or  have  been  members  of  housing  authorities. 
They  feel  there's  a  certain  amount  of  effi- 
ciency associated  with  it,  but  as  one  person 
said,  it's  the  damnedest  bureaucracy  that  he 
has  ever  steen.  To  try  and  put  things  into  per- 
spective, this  person  is  very  often  compliment- 
ary about  programs  that  the  government  is 
trying  to  undertake. 

I'm  trying  to  be  very  constructive  with  this 
point,  Mr.  Minister,  and  I  am  wondering 
whether  more  autonomy  couldn't  be  given  to 
the  local  authorities.  Apparently  you  always 
need  about  three  or  more  stages  of  agree- 
ments to  a  particular  problem  where  these 
various  areas,  the  local,  the  branch  and  may- 
be the  central  office,  then  has  to  approve  of 
certain  projects.  I'm  just  wondering  whether 
you  can't  decentralize  some  of  this,  not  give 
more  to  the  branches  but  give  more  authority 
and  responsibility  to  the  local  authority.  This 
person  sincerely  felt  there  were  too  many 
chiefs  in  the  sense  that  they  were  spread  out 
among  various  wings  of  the  government  and 
no  real  decision  could  finally  emerge  from  it, 
I  wonder  whether  you  could  address  your- 
self to   that  particular  problem   and  maybe 


indicate  to  this  House  and  to  this  committee 
to  what  extent  we  could  expect  greater  decen- 
tralization and  more  responsibihty  to  be  given 
to  the  local  housing  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  To  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North,  I  want  to  open  by  saying 
I  think  the  district  housing  authorities,  or 
whatever  might  be  their  classification,  and 
all  of  the  people  that  have  been  appointed, 
serve  this  province  and  their  various  com- 
munities extremely  well.  They  are  appointed, 
as  you  know,  from  various  government  bod- 
ies, be  it  local,  federal  or  provincial,  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  participation  of  the  authorities 
or  the  political  forces  that  are  involved. 

I  have  been  meeting  with  housing  au- 
thorities across  this  province  for  the  last  few 
months  as  I  travelled  into  various  communit- 
ies to  open  up  senior  citizens  or  other  proj- 
ects to  discuss  with  them  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties, trying  to  get  from  them  what  they 
think  are  some  of  the  areas  where  more 
autonomy  should  be  given  to  them  in  run- 
ning the  affairs  of  that  particular  authority. 
I  would  hope  that  one  of  these  days  we 
would  be  able  to  conclude  our  i>osition  by 
giving  certain  responsibilities  over  to  them. 

I  must  warn  you,  first  of  all,  that  not  all 
of  them  are  very  anxious  to  take  on  a  great 
deal  more  authority.  Some  of  them  realize 
that  the  time  and  effort  they  spend  in  admin- 
istrative work,  that  is  the  placement  of  people 
and  the  selection  of  people,  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  that 
as  meaning  all  authorities  thiiJc  the  same 
way.  There  are  some  I  have  invited  to  look 
at  the  possibility  of  going  mucih  fmther  than 
just  the  areas  which  they  have  indicated  to 
me  they  would  like  to  try,  to  find  out 
whether  they  might  even  like  to  take  over 
in  a  sense,  the  whole  portfolio  in  name,  so 
that  they  feel  they  have  a  real  vested  interest 
in  those  particular  units. 

I  will  say  to  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  that  some  of  the  complaints  they  have 
are  justified  and  well-founded.  They  feel 
there  are  too  many  people  they  have  to  go 
through  Ito  get  a  final  decision  on  a  given 
improvement  or  change  in  one  of  their  proj- 
ects. As  time  goes  on  in  my  discussions  with 
them,  and  with  some  final  conclusions  being 
reached,  I  hope  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
that  I  will  be  able  to  say  to  them  that  these 
are  areas  that  I  think  should  now  go  away 
from  our  mdnisrtry  or  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  and  its  board  of  directors  or 
trustees  and  be  vested  with  their  authority. 

I  am  again  being  very  cautious.  We  are 
deahng  with  a  major  project  in  this  province 
and  we  have  to  be  careful  because  some  of 
the  authorities  are  not  quite  as  big  and  do 
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not  have  the  authority  and  expertise,  let's  say 
of  those  in  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Windsor, 
Hamilton  or  London.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
just  a  slight  bit  careful  we  don't  give  them 
a  task  or  responsibility  they  may  find  very 
onerous  and  one  that  some  of  diem  would 
hke  to  bow  out  of.  We  will  discuss  it  with 
them,  and  I  hope  sincerely  we  can,  as  a 
provincial  government  and  provincial  min- 
istry, remove  ourselves  more  and  more  from 
the  running  of  those  local  operations. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  in  no 
way — and  I  have  said  this  to  each  of  the 
authorities  that  I  have  spoken  with — ^will  it 
reduce  our  financial  commitment  in  the  short- 
fall between  rents  and  cost  of  operation.  If 
we  should  give  some  of  the  responsibilities 
back  to  the  local  authority,  it  will  not  mean 
that  we  will  reduce  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  our  financial  obligation  to  that  authority 
on  the  42.5  per  cent  or  whatever  other 
obligations  we  have  with  the  housing  units 
within  their  portfolio. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  a  question  on  a  new 
area  of  this  vote,  relating  to  policy  decisions 
and  attitudes  of  the  minister,  the  ministry 
and  the  government  on  a  given  program  or 
eiven  area  of  decision  before  them.  It  re- 
lates to  the  conference  of  provincial  hous- 
ing ministers  with  the  federal  minister  Andr^ 
Ouellet  last  spring.  It  is  my  clear  under- 
standing that  at  that  conference  the  federal 
minister  indicated  that  the  federal  50  per 
cent  subsidy  of  OHC  rent-ffeared-to-income 
programs  would  continue  only  if  certain  in- 
creased rents  were  extracted  from  the  ten- 
ants across  this  country,  that  is  if  rather  than 
the  range  thev  are  payincr  of  17  to  25  per 
cent,  each  and  evervone  of  them  paid  a  full 
25  per  cent,   including  all  senior  citizens. 

In  addition,  all  income  must  be  considered, 
including  the  baby  bonus,  which  has  not  been 
included  to  this  noint  and  which  for  many 
families  in  Ontario  would  mean  if  thev  had 
three  children  a  direct  increase  of  $15  per 
month  in  their  rent.  Also  an  exact  figure 
must  be  added  to  their  rent  for  the  heat 
and  utilities  which  in  some  units  are  pnr- 
tially  paid  bv  the  particular  local  authority, 
depending  upon  the  desiqfn  of  the  units  and 
the  requirements  for  all  of  them  to  have 
driers  and  so  on.  There  has  been  no  resolu- 
tion, as  I  understand,  of  that,  but  Tm  inter- 
ested in  knowing  if  this  minister  opposed 
that  proposal  at  that  federal  conference.  If 
so,  how  did  he  do  it  and  what  counter- 
proposals is  he  planning  to  make? 

[8:30] 

I  have  three  points,  but  the  third  one  is 
not   so   directly  related  as  this  one  to  that 


first  question;  it's  another  question  in  the 
same  area.  The  second  question  is  related. 
If  the  federal  minister  continues  to  press  that 
proposal  and  insists  on  going  forward  with 
that  program— but  of  course  that  program 
would  alk>w  for  the  provinces  which  wish  to 
do  so  to  continue  the  old  and  current  rental 
scales  which  they  have,  provided  tliey  pick 
up  the  extra  funds— what  is  the  attitude  of 
this  province,  if  the  federal  government  is 
pushing  this  and  is  going  to  insist  upon  it, 
in   picking   up    that    additional   money? 

I  refer  to  the  money  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  not  put  into  it  because  their  cal- 
culation would  be  based  upon  their  increased 
rent  scale,  a  rent  scale  which  is  certainly  dis- 
criminatory against  and  puts  an  added  burden 
on  all  public  housing  tenants  in  Ontario. 
Certainly  even  the  current  one  is  not  the  rent 
scale  we  would  like  to  see  used  in  Ontario. 
What  position  has  the  minister  taken  through- 
out, and  what  position  is  this  government 
going  to  take  should  the  federal  gON^emment 
insist  upon  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  When  we  did  meet  as 
federal  and  provincial  ministers  of  housing 
last  June— I  might  go  back  even  to  February 
1  of  this  current  year — Mr.  Ouellet,  at  the 
time  we  first  got  into  a  review  on  the  overall 
rent  policies  for  public  housing  in  Canada, 
didn't  spell  it  out  quite  as  specifically  on 
February  1  as  he  did  in  June,  although  I  can 
tell  vou  frankly  that  at  the  February  1  meet- 
ing I  interpreted  very  correctly  what  he  was 
about  to  try  to  impose  upon  municipalities. 

It's  great  for  Mr.  Ouellet  and  others  to  sit 
back  and  say,  "We,  the  federal  government, 
don't  establish  the  rent  programs  or  policies," 
and  I'll  accept  that  as  being  correct.  The  fact 
is  he  said.  "I  want  to  know  what  the  incomes 
are  from  those  people  in  the  housing  imits, 
be  they  senior  citizens  or  family  accommo- 
dation, and  I  want  all  incomes  included."  As 
you  said  earlier,  it  included  baby  bonuses  and 
the  various  other  pension  plans  and  so  on  that 
at  the  moment  would  be  excluded  from  the 
income  calculations. 

We  clearly,  to  a  province,  said  to  Mr. 
Ouellet,  **Two  things  are  not  acceptable:  First 
of  all  we  don't  buy  the  fact  of  the  25  per 
cent  rent-geared-to- income";  more  specifical- 
Iv  we're  not  buying  it  on  the  new  calculated 
annual  income  factors  that  he  was  putting 
together — or  proposing  to  us,  I  guess  I'd 
better  say  proposing. 

We  also  made  it  very  clear  to  him  that  any 
agreements  that  are  presently  in  place — and 
you'll  appreciate  every  housing  development 
has  an  agreement  where  the  percentage 
factor  and  participation  and  so  on  have  been 
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recognized — those  would  stay  regardless  of 
what  Mr.  Ouellet  should  propose.  We  did  not 
take  a  position— that's  all  provinces— in  try- 
ing to  resolve  Mr.  Ouellet's  problem.  He  said 
to  us,  "I'll  be  back  to  you  in  the  fall."  We 
had  asked  for  a  fall  meeting  to  try  and  give 
his  people  and  our  people  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  rework  the  thing.  Herb  Gray,  the 
federal  member  from  Windsor,  I  suppose 
gave  us  the  first  insight  as  to  the  change  in 
policy  at  the  federal  level  last  week.  He  sent 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Ouellet  and  he  wanted  to 
know  as  a  result  of  some  meetings  that  had 
been  held  in  Windsor  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  the  renit-geared-to-income  program 
in  his  community,  and  I  guess  on  a  general 
basis  across  the  country.  The  first  time  that 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  CMHC  appears, 
through  the  Minister  of  Urban  Affairs,  to 
have  withdrawn  any  proposals  or  even  shown 
any  intention  of  changing  the  rent  scale  at 
this  time,  or  changing  the  income  scales  on 
which  rent  is  calculated  at  this  time  in  the 
public  housing  portfolio,  came  as  a  result  of 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Gray's  letter.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, as  every  member  of  this  House  did, 
of  reading  it  in  the  press  last  week. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no 
new  proposal  before  me  now  as  the  minister 
for  Ontario,  nor  before  my  colleagues  in  the 
various  other  provinces,  to  have  any  change 
in  rental  formula  or  programs  or  percentages 
or  calculation  of  income  at  this  moment; 
none.  We  have  not  been  called  to  a  meeting 
and  I  can  only  gather  that  Mr.  Ouellet's 
policy  indicated  by  letter  to  Mr.  Gray  is  the 
one  that  will  now  stand  for  some  period.  My 
people  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  are  still 
in  conversation  and  discussion  with  our 
friends  at  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  as 
to  exactly  what  they're  going  to  announce 
next. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  a  most  interesting 
way  for  the  federal  Minister  of  Urban  Affairs 
to  operate,  letting  the  ministers  of  housing 
across  Canada  know  they  may  not  be  called 
to  a  fall  meeting  and  may  not  be  proceeding 
with  the  program  by  viriting  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  own  caucus  members  in  Ottawa.  It 
must  place  the  ministers  of  housing  and  their 
staff  in  the  various  provinces  in  their  proper 
perspective  vis-a-vis  backbench  Liberal  mem- 
bers in  Ottawa.  But  if  they  should  press  this, 
what  is  the  province  of  Ontario  prepared  to 
do?  A  vear  will  go  by  before  we  come  to 
these  housing  estimates,  at  which  point 
another  federal  housing  minister  or  the  same 
one  may  well  revert  to  this  suggesltion. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  minister's  com- 
ments. Would  he  retain  the  present  scale 
across   Ontario   even  if  that  meant   Ontario 


had  to  pay  slightly  more  than  the  42.5  per 
cent  which  they  are  now  paying? 

A  great  concern  to  many  housing  tenants 
across  Ontario  and  in  Windsor,  where  they 
are  well  organized  in  these  matters,  has 
been  the  minister's  statements  in  August  and 
September  about  his  willingness  to  sell  off 
the  geared-to-income  housing  stock,  putting 
it  on  the  private  market.  You  can  imagine 
the  consternation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
rental-geared-to-income  scale  under  which 
they  operate  has  not  changed  for  years.  We 
would  have  supported  the  majority  of  the 
revised  FOTA  scale  proposal  of  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  they 
certainly  recognize  and  fear,  with  some 
great  justification,  the  placing  of  geared-to- 
income  stock  across  the  province  of  Ontario 
on  the  private  market.  I  may  not  have  caught 
all  the  minister's  press  releases  or  speeches, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  he  has  not  contradicted 
that  statement,  which  first  came  forth  on  a 
radio  program  if  my  information  is  correct,  in- 
dicating he  would  be  willing  to  sell  off  the 
geared-to-income  housing  stock  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Can  the  minister  unequiv- 
ocally indicate  his  attitude  in  this  area  at 
this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  what  the  minister 
is  prepared  to  do  in  relation  to  any  further 
proposals  by  the  federal  government  relative 
to  increases  in  rents  in  public  housing,  I'm 
not  one  who  likes  to  get  into  a  speculation 
situation;  nor  am  I  prepared  at  this  time 
to  go  into  it  any  further.  It's  going  to  have 
to  be  an  agreement  at  which  we  will  arrive. 
If  for  some  reason  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  to  absorb  a  larger  portion  of  the  down- 
side, I  have  a  problem  with  municipalities 
because  they're  a  partner  in  this  arrange- 
ment as  well.  The  province  isn't  the  only 
jurisdiction  which  is  going  to  have  to  pick 
up  this  shortfall.  More  than  one  government 
will  be  involved.  So  I  can  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  it's  this  minister's  inten- 
tion, along  with  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
10  provinces,  and  I  could  oare  less  at  this 
point  what  their  political  colour  happens  to 
be,  to  stand  solid  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  start  absorbing  more  and 
more  of  the  federal  government's  castoffs  in 
the   cost   of  operating  public   housing. 

We  went  into  this  project  on  a  co-oper- 
ative basis  with  an  understanding  it  was 
essential.  This  government  hasn't  backed 
away  from  that  problem  at  any  time.  If  we 
had,  we  wouldn't  have  93,000  units  across 
the  province  and  another  X  number  of  units 
in  the  rent  supplement  program.  We  know 
the  importance  of  it.  We're  not  in  a  position 
to   continue   to   absorb   what   everybody  else 
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wants  to  walk  away  from.  Before  we  come 
to  any  conclusions  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, we'll  have  a  policy  that  will  make 
sm-e  our  financial  commitment  is  no  greater 
in  the  operating  of  these  units  than  ix>ssible 
—for  us  or  for  tenants.  I  am  not  going  to 
go  any  further. 

Let  me  go  on  to  the  second  point,  on  the 
selling  of  stock.  The  BC  government  at  this 
very  time,  to  use  the  expression,  has  a  trial 
balloon  up  to  dispose  of  some  of  its  public 
housing  ownership  that  it  acquired  from  a 
private  corporation  some  years  ago  under  an 
NDP  government.  They're  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  whether  there  is  any  practical 
move  in  it.  I  sent  a  letter  to  your  leader 
just  a  week  or  10  days  ago  answering  this 
very   specific   question  from   him. 

I  said  at  this  time  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  dispose  of  public  housing  stock.  I  will 
repeat,  not  at  this  time,  because  I  think  there 
are  more  and  more  programs  going  to  come 
onstream,  providing  we  can  get  the  change 
in  some  of  the  situations  at  the  federal  level, 
that  could  help  maybe  to  look  at  some  areas 
where  we  are  having  trouble  with  public 
housing,  and  there  are  some  areas  we  are 
not  able  to  rent  them. 

In  some  areas  we  have  people  inquiring 
whether  we  would  think  of  selling  them  to 
them.  Rather  than  say  carte  blanche  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it,  I  say  we  have  to  leave 
it  open.  It  is  not  basically  our  intention  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  that  we  presently  have 
under  direct  control  or  through  the  authori- 
ties in  the  various  areas.  However,  I  would 
not  want  to  isolate  the  possibility  that  where 
there  are  a  small  number  of  units  and  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  buying  them,  and  the 
real  need  for  public  housing  may  not  con- 
tinue to  prevail  in  that  community,  we 
couldn't  be  in  a  position  to  entertain  offers 
of  purchase. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not 
going  to  repeat  the  arguments  that  my  col- 
league from  the  New  Democratic  Party  made 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  increases  in  rental 
on  the  geared-to-income  stock,  especially  as 
it  pertains  to  my  city.  You  have  no  idea  how 
that  upsets  so  many  individuals  living  in 
geared-to-income  housing  in  the  community. 
They  were  so  up  in  arms  that  were  you  to 
come  into  the  community  at  that  time  I 
would  have  had  fears  for  your  life.  They 
were  so  disturbed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Thanks  a  lot. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  would  hope  tihe  minis- 
ter would  have  come  out  at  that  time  when 
you  had  heard  of  the  concern  of  those  living 
in    Ontario    Housing    units,    that   you    would 


have  come  out  there  and  point  blank  in- 
formed either  the  local  members  or  the  resi- 
dents that  under  no  circumstance  would  you 
permit  at  this  time  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future  a  substantial  increase  in  the  rentals  to 
these  people.  It's  diflBcult  enough  for  them 
to  live  on  their  meagre  incomes  without 
having  additional  burdens  placed  on  them. 

I  know  the  minister  must  have  known 
about  this  considerably  sooner,  because  you 
received  copies  of  petitions  signed  by  at 
least  650  in  my  own  riding,  plus  those  who 
lived  in  the  Windsor-Riverside  and  the 
Windsor-Sandwich  ridings.  It  disturbed  me 
that  the  minister  waited  so  long  before  he 
actually  took  any  real  action.  I  know  he  did 
reply  to  the  letter  sent  to  him  by  myself 
from  the  city  of  Windsor  that  strongly 
objected  to  any  rental  increases  at  that  time. 
Could  I  have  some  comment  from  the  minis- 
ter concerning  my  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  news  got  out— and  I  can  tell  you  it 
was  tvvo  or  three  days  prior  to  the  conference 
of  the  ministers  of  housing  from  the  prov- 
inces and  the  federal  government— somebody, 
and  I  have  a  fair  idea  who  this  somebody 
happens  to  be,  was  trying  to  fly  a  kite  to  see 
what  was  going  to  happen  or  what  the 
response  or  reaction  might  be. 

The  fact  is,  I  as  the  minister,  and  I  think 
it  was  enunciated  by  others,  knew  a  study 
was  going  to  take  place,  yes.  We  anticipated 
meeting  in  November  of  this  year  to  try  and 
resolve  whatever  the  study  would  bring  to 
our  attention.  That  meeting  is  not  now  going 
to  take  place.  I  take  it  as  a  result  of  Herb 
Gray's  letter  the  issue  is  dead  at  the  moment. 

I  thought  my  position  had  been  made  clear 
in  this  House  because  I  had  been  asked  the 
question  in  this  House  on  what  were  the  dis- 
cussions that  related  to  the  conference.  At 
the  time  I  made  a  statement  in  this  House 
and  I  checked  back  and  I  think  we  also  had 
a  press  release  to  try  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings. 

I  have,  indeed,  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  one  Donna  Gamble,  who  I  am 
sure  you  are  somewhat  familiar  with,  from 
Windsor,  who  I  am  sure  has— 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  fine  lady. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —extremely— an  under- 
standing of  the  housing  problems  and  the 
rent  problems  and  rent-geared-to-income  and 
so  on.  She  is  a  lady  who  has  lived  in  public 
housing  units  in  Windsor  for  nigh  on  20 
years.  Just  about  six  weeks  ago  I  spent  an 
hour  or  more  with  Donna  and  some  of  my 
people  in  the  ministry  going  over  some  of 
the  programs   and  she  brought  up  the  rent 
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factor,  which  seems  to  have  been  aggravated 
or    agitated   by   certain   individuals   down   in 
the  Windsor  area  who  seem  to  want  to  keep 
a  little  bit  of  stir  going. 
[8:45] 

As  often  as  we  have  sent  letters  to  the 
tenants,  to  the  association,  Donna  Gamble 
and  others,  explaining  the  situation  very  care- 
fully to  them,  it  seems  to  continue  to  fester. 
I'm  not  sure  how  much  more  as  a  minister, 
or  as  a  ministry,  or  as  a  government  we  can 
do  to  still  what  would  appear  to  be  turbulent 
waters. 

I  would  only  suggest  to  you,  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  your 
lines  of  communication  to  our  Liberal  friends 
in  Ottawa  might  be  somewhat  better  than 
mine  and  that  you  might  just  like  to  let  it  be 
known  from  your  point  of  view  to  your 
friends  there  who  make  policy- 
Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  kidding?  These  are 
the  Ontario  Liberals.  Of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  are  ashamed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  "Of"  or  "in"? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  ones  that  already  have 
a  social  disease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Hold  on,  hold  on.  Let's 
not  get  into  that. 

Mr.  Bradley:   I'm  glad  you  used  the  term 
our. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ordter.  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Certainly.  I  have  to  live 
in  Ottawa  so  they  are  sometimes  even  neigh- 
bours of  mine,  but  I  still  think  some  of  you 
on  that  side  of  the  House  still  have  a  little 
bit  of  influence— not  very  much,  but  a  little 
influence— to  indicate  to  them  that  they  also 
should  make  a  statement,  more  than  just  a 
letter  to  Herb  Gray.  Even  though  1  appre- 
ciate Herb  for  having  disclosed  the  letter,  I 
think  national  policy  and  an  announcement 
would  clear  the  air  for  the  tenants,  politi- 
cians at  the  municipal  level,  at  the  regional 
level,  indeed  the  provincial  ministers  and  the 
Minister  of  Finance  as  to  exactly  what  the 
score  is  all  about  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you  for  your  com- 
ments, Mr.  Minister.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
communication  between  myself  and  my  three 
federal  members  in  Ottawa— the  Honourable 
Herb  Gray,  the  Honourable  Gene  Whelan, 
and  Mark  MacGuigan,  part  of  each  of  whose 
ridings  is  part  of  the  riding  of  Windsor- 
Walkerville— is  very  close.  We  keep  informed 
very  well.  We  don't  have  any  social  disease 
similar  to  what  my  colleagues  to  the  left 
keep  talking  about. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  didn't  say  you  had 
it.  We  said  the  federal  Liberals  had  it. 


Mr.  Epp:  They're  socialists.  When  they 
speak  of  social  disease,  they  know  of  what 
they  speak. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Who  would  know  about 
social  diseases  more  than  our  colleagues  to 
the  left? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  demand  that  you  repeat  that. 
I  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  There's  nothing 
about  social  disease  in  this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  only  treat  it  over 
here. 

Mr.  Deans:  He's  a  wart  on  the  nose  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  minister  about  another  project 
that  apparently  has  been  cancelled  back  in 
the  community,  and  that  is  the  Norton- 
Palmer  project.  How  have  you  resolved  that, 
Mr.  Minister?  Do  you  plan  to  carry  on  with 
it  or  are  you  going  to  dispose  of  the  land 
and  permit  possibly  someone  else  to  develop 
it  for  housing  in  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
very  time  there  is  a  tender  out  for  the  dis- 
posal of  this  property.  We  have  had  some  dis- 
cussions with  the  municipality,  which  no 
longer  shows  an  interest  in  this  proposal.  I 
hope  that  in  the  next  short  while  I'll  have  a 
chance  to  meet  with  the  mayor  of  Windsor 
along  with  his  treasurer  to  review  not  only 
this  particular  project  and  its  problems  that 
have  been  cultivated  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  the  disposition  of  it  and  what  the  short- 
fall will  be  from  the  time  the  government 
acquired  it,  to  the  demolition,  to  the  clearing, 
to  the  planning  and  whatever  else  has  taken 
place,  and  what  we  get  on  the  open  market 
for  this  particular  land.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  shortfall  in  the  cost-to-selling  price.  We 
would  like  to  get  down  to  some  serious  dis- 
cussions with  our  friends  in  Windsor  as  to 
who  is  going  to  pick  up  some  of  this  shortfall. 

I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  whole  discussion 
tonight  because  obviously  I'm  going  to  be 
talking  to  the  mayor  about  it  and  trying  to 
get  his  point  of  view,  or  his  council's  point  of 
view,  on  this  project,  but  there  are  others  we 
have  indicated  we  are  prepared  to  become 
involved  in  on  rent  supplement  and  so  on 
with  their  non-profit  housing  corporation.  I 
suppose,  in  a  sense  of  the  word,  the  project 
that  is  going  ahead  at  the  moment  is  one 
that  would  take  up  whatever  the  slack  is  that 
would  have  been  left  as  a  result  of  Norton- 
Palmer. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Has  your  ministry  studied 
the  efi^ects  of  the  new  Ford  expansion  in  the 
community   as   well   as   the   General  Motors 
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expansion,  which  amounts  to  some  $450  mil- 
lion, and  as  a  result  the  need  for  additional 
housing?  Are  you  taking  that  into  consider- 
ation before  you  decide  that  should  possibly 
not  be  developed  by  Ontario  Housing  Corpo- 
ration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  the  member  and  all 
members  of  this  House  will  know,  we  have 
housing  reviews  each  year  to  assess  the  stock 
that  is  there  and  the  needs  that  are  going  to 
be  present  with  us  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years. 

The  Ford  and  GM  thing  is  a  rather  new 
development  in  that  Windsor  market.  We 
have  people  light  now  trying  to  make  an 
assessment  of  what  the  housing  movement  is 
going  to  be  and  the  stock  requirement.  Let 
us  not  get  ourselves  tied  into  the  fact  that  all 
housing  is  going  to  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  government  because  it  is  not.  The  Norton- 
Palmer  site  could  very  well  become  a  private 
housing  development  with  rental  rates  in  line 
with  those  who  are  going  to  be  working  in 
new  establishments  locating  in  Windsor. 

We  are  looking  at  the  housing  market.  We 
have  been  in  discussion  witfi  people  in  the 
Windsor  area  and  with  the  developers  who 
have  some  rather  large  holdings  in  the  Wind- 
sor area  as  to  how  quickly  they  are  going  to 
come  on  stream.  Some  of  the  money  that  was 
loaned  through  the  Ontario  housing  assistance 
program,  OHAP,  obviously  now  will  be  made 
better  use  of  and  may  be  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  intended  or  anticipated 
a  year  or  so  ago. 

In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  these  funds, 
services  have  been  brought  into  the  com- 
munity and  land  opened  up  more  rapidly 
than  had  originally  been  anticipated.  The 
developers  and  others  are  aware  of  the 
market  situation.  Having  talked  with  one  or 
two  of  them,  they  are  extremely  aware  of 
what  the  pressures  are  going  to  be  on  housing 
requirements. 

Bill  Docherty,  whom  I  am  sure  you  know, 
is  one.  He  has  never  taken  a  back  seat  in 
trying  to  provide  something  on  lands  that  he 
happens  to  own.  He  is  aware  of  what  is 
going  to  develop  and  so  are  some  of  the  asso- 
ciates in  other  businesses  or  other  construc- 
tion firms  in  that  commimity. 

We  are  not  without  knowing  that  there  is 
going  to  be  tremendous  pressures.  One  thing 
we  can  fear  most  for  Windsor  as  compared 
to  other  cities  is  that  we  do  not  find  prices 
starting  to  escalate  more  rapidly  than  they 
should. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  housing  problem  in  the  community,  I  am 
sure  the  minister  is  aware  that  the  shortfall  in 


housing  is  such,  especially  in  the  senior  citi- 
zen area,  that  tiie  average  senior  citizen  must 
wait  for  approximately  two  years  before  he 
can  be  assured  of  getting  some  type  of  hous- 
ing from  Ontario  Housing. 

As  a  result  of  that,  are  you  considering  Ae 
use  of  the  rent  supplement  program  to  allevi- 
ate the  pressures  and  the  need  for  the  senior 
citizens  in  the  community?  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  housing  going  on  but  there 
is  a  real  backlog  when  it  comes  to  the  needs 
for  hoijsing  by  the  senior  citizens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  are  two  things. 
First  of  all,  this  minister  and  the  government 
has  the  Hall  farm  which  we  are  bringing  on 
stream  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  development 
of  some  housing  for  the  community. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  Windsor  Non- 
profit Housing  Corporation  is  establishing 
senior  citizen  buildings  and  we  are  partici- 
pating with  them  in  the  rent  supplement 
program  in  those  buildings  by  putting  in  25 
per  cent  of  the  units  for  people  who  would 
be  on  our  senior  citizen  eligibihty  waiting 
list. 

You  will  appreciate  also  that  the  supply 
of  senior  citizen  accommodation  is  by  invita- 
tion of  the  municipality,  not  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  through  the  Minister  of 
Housing  imposing  itself  on  the  community. 
There  is  participation  by  the  mimicdpality  of 
7.5  per  cent.  We  have  tried  to  respond  as 
rapidly  as  p>ossible  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  each  community. 

I  must  say  to  you,  that  next  year  could 
present  some  difficulties  inasmuch  as  some  of 
the  sections  of  the  National  Housing  Act  will 
disappear.  Section  43  which  we  have  been 
using  for  financing,  90  per  cent  through 
CMHC  and  10  per  cent  by  the  province,  will 
disappear.  All  of  our  funding  will  now  have 
to  come  from  the  private  sector  and  we  might 
have  some  difficulty  in  encouraging  the  muni- 
cipalities or  authorities  to  start  raising  money 
from  the  private  field. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  stronger  supportive 
programs  by  Mr.  Ouelett  of  recent  days — 
and  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that  we 
concur  with  them — is  in  the  non-profit  co-op 
where  there  will  be  some  advantage  to  the 
financing  schemes  as  proposed  by  the  federal 
government  for  which  we  have  not  signed  an 
agreement. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  Mayor  Weeks 
wants  to  meet  with  us  on  is  to  discuss  fiuther 
senior  citizen  development  and  further  pro- 
jects for  his  Windsor  Non-Profit  Housing 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  raise  a  matter  I  think 
falls    within    this    administration    vote.    Here 
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comes  my  cigar.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is 
awfully  kind  of  you.  I  want  the  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Hennessy)  to  know  some- 
thing. I  can't  be  bribed  with  one  cigar.  Try 
another  cigar  and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Light  it  and  it  explodes. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  even  informed  that's  on 
the  record.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  it 
either.  I  want  to  raise  this  with  you  because 
I  have  been  attempting  for  a  long  period  of 
time  to  find  a  solution  to  a  very  delicate, 
diflScult  problem  that  confronts— oh,  I  think 
probably  80  to  100  families  in  my  constitu- 
ency, and  for  which  there  is  no  ready  answer. 
I  met  with  your  predecessor  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  perhaps  and  we  had  carried  on  some 
discussion,  and  I  raised  it  marginally  with 
you  in  private  conversation  a  short  time  ago. 

Let  me  be  specific:  In  my  constituency 
there  is  a  privately  owned  mobile  home  park. 
As  the  result  of  a  sale  that  took  place  about 
two  years  ago,  the  present  owner  no  longer 
wishes  to  maintain  it  for  his  present  use.  We 
have  got  a  big  problem  because  I  don't  have 
any  other  place  for  those  people  to  live.  Let 
me  be  bold  and  say  I  have  80  families,  prob- 
ably something  in  the  order  of  240  people, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  faced  with  eviction 
in  the  spring  of  the  coming  years. 

I  know  Mr.  Pope  probably  wants  to  talk  to 
you  but  I  want  him  to  understand  that  I  don't 
want  him  to  talk  to  you  until  I  am  finished. 
I  would  be  very  aggravated,  in  fact,  if  he 
interrupted. 

Now  I  raise  it  with  you  as  a  last  resort 
because  it's  a  real  problem. 

Ah,  there's  Smiley  back  again— missed  his 
federal  calling. 

Mr.  Eakins:  That  wasn't  very  nice. 

Mr.  Deans:  Anyway  the  interesting  thing 
about  aU  of  this  is  as  follows:  The  people  who 
bought  the  mobile  home  park  want  to  develop 
it  for  condominium  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  A  little  NDP  arrogance. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  80  or  90  families— oh,  shut 
up— who  Uve  there  will  be  sitting  on  highway 
number  eight  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
because  there's  no  place  for  them  to  go. 
The  property  is  valued  at  something  between 
$700,000  and  $1  million  depending  on  who 
you  want  to  have  appraise  it. 

The  families  individually  stand  to  lose,  as 
a  result  of  the  closure  of  the  park,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  every  single  case. 
For  example,  some  who  paid  $14,000  to 
$20,000  to  buy  the  mobile  home,  when  tibey 
attempt  to  sell  it,  because  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive location  for  it,  find  that  it  s  worth  $2,500 
or  $3,000  or  $4,000.  So  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  they  lose  individually,  when  addted  up 


over  the  total  number  of  famihes  involved,  is 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  investment  of 
the  individual  who  purchased  it  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  should  see  what  their 
assessment  is  on  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  had  an  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  hearing,  as  you  may  be  aware,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  and  the  board,  I  must  be 
honest,  did  everything  in  its  power  to  be  of 
assistance.  There  obviously  is  nothing  that 
was  done  that  was  illegal  with  regard  to  the 
rezoning  application  of  the  present  owner. 
The  municipaHty  didn't  have  any  right  to  do 
other  than  to  rezone  it  since  the  rezoning 
conformed  with  the  overall  plan  of  the 
municipality.  So  although  we  made  a  fairly 
impassioned  plea  to  the  municipality  board 
for  understanding,  and  they  did  in  fact  exer- 
cise some  degree  of  understanding,  they 
couldn't  delay  the  ultimate  granting  of  the 
rezoning  application  for  more  than  a  year. 

And  that's  what  they  did.  They  said  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  that  given  the  nature  of 
the  problem  and  the  tremendous  hardship 
that  was  to  be  exacted  on  these  people,  they 
were  prepared  to  grant  that  although  the 
application  would  be  upheld  there  would  be 
one  year  of  grace  between  the  date  of  their 
award  and  the  date  upon  which  the  applica- 
tion was  to  take  full  force  and  eflPect. 

[9:00] 

Now  you  understand  the  background  to  it. 
It's  difficult.  I  don't  for  one  moment  depre- 
ciate the  problem.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  now  been  through  your  ministry; 
I  have  been  through  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing;  I  have  spoken  to  the  local  munic- 
ipality; I  have  talked  to  the  regional  council 
people.  There  is  no  way  I  can  see  that  these 
individuals,  good  law-abiding  citizens  who  in 
good  faith  located  in  an  area  which  appeared 
to  have  a  degree  of  stability  since  it  had  been 
tliere  for  many  years— there  doesn't  appear 
to  be  any  way  that  these  people  are  going 
to  be  able  to  find  a  place  upon  which  to 
place  the  mobile  homes  they  own  in  order  to 
live. 

I  asked  Ontario  Housing  whether  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  some  land  already  owned 
by  the  corporation,  and  to  develop  a  model 
park,  and  to  allow  these  people  to  live  in 
that  model  park  to  show  that  not  only  do  we 
pay  hp  service  to  the  concept  of  mobile 
homes  as  a  legitimate  way  of  life,  but  that 
we  are  prepared  to  take  some  steps  to 
legitimize  it  in  the  public's  eye  and  become 
involved  in  it.  That  met  with  about  as  much 
success   as   many   other  things   that   I   have 
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suggested.  Therefore,  I  looked  for  alterna- 
tives. 

What  I  need  is,  I  need  about  $750,000. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Then  we  would  never 
see  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  why  \ou  sit 
muttering. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Who  are  you  talking  to? 

Mr.  Deans:  You.  You  muttered  when  you 
sat  behind  me.  You  muttered  when  you  were 
a  minister.  And  you  mutter  in  the  back  row. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  And  you  are  still  bab- 
bling. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  not  only  that,  you  are 
consistently  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  wouldn't  have  the 
intelligence  to  know  the  diiference. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  only  that,  but  do  you 
know  something?  You  don't  give  a  damn 
for  people.  That's  what  worries  me. 

To  get  back  to  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  know  something? 
You  had  better  search  your  conscience  and 
start  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  don't  you  go  and  have 
a  coflFee  or  something?  You're  more  of  an 
aggravation  than  you  are  a  help. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  just  a  per- 
former. Go  out  to  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Deans:  Are  you  going  to  go  on  yap- 
ping for  ever? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Go  get  yourself  an 
award. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Can  we  have  some 
order,  please,  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox? 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  you  ask  liim  to  shut 
up? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  be  so  arrogant. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  the  mem- 
l)er  for  Wentworth  please  allow  me  to  look 
after  the  heckling? 

Will  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  please  refrain  from  interjecting  and 
will  the  member  for  Wentworth  ignore  the 
interjections  and  please  continue  with  his 
speech,   in  parliamentary  language. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  not  a  speech. 

I'm  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
in  this  situation.  I  frankly  don't  see  a  way 
out.  I  can  see  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
standing  on  highway  8  in  Stoney  Creek  one 
day  some  time  wdthin  the  next  six  months 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  accommodate  80 
families.  I  can  see  people  losing  their  entire 
life  savings  because  there  is  no  alternative 
for  them,   not   only  in  that  region  but  no- 


where within  reasonable  access  of  where 
they  presently  live.  That's  why  I  don't  ap- 
preciate the  comment  of  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox.  He  doesn't  under- 
stand the  problem. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  this;  there  are 
a  couple  of  things  we  might  consider.  First 
of  all,  a  number  of  these  people  would  be 
content,  I  think,  to  attempt  to  form  some 
kind  of  co-operative,  some  kind  of  con- 
dominium, to  do  anything  at  all  in  order 
to  allow  themselves  to  have  a  place  to  live. 
But  they  can't  do  it  under  existing  law— 
although  I  understand  the  law  is  currently 
being  changed— as  it  doesn't  accommodate 
mobile  homes.  It  hasn't  up  until  now.  On 
top  of  that  it  is  very  difficult  in  the  circum- 
stances to  raise  the  necessary  capital  in 
order   to   purchase   from   the   present  owner. 

The  present  owner  has  in  conversation 
Nvith  me  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  the 
propert>'.  He  is  prepared,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  price.  He  has 
suggested  to  me  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  soil  it  with  a  first  refusal,  in  terms  of  any 
future  sales,  in  order  that  in  the  event  those 
people  who  purchased  wanted  at  some  fu- 
ture date  to  sell  it— some  time  within  the 
next  five  or  10  years— he  would  be  given 
first  opportunity  to  buy  at  the  then  going 
market  price.  So  there  is  a  certain  willing- 
ness on  his  part  to  accommodate  the  need. 

I  wonder  if  there  isn't,  somewhere  in  the 
ministry,  someone  who  could  appraise  the 
property  so  that  we  know  how  much  we  are 
really  talking  about  in  terms  of  actual  market 
value,  and  if  the  ministry  couldn't  find  a 
way,  either  jointly  or  singly,  to  fund  the 
purchase  of  the  property  in  order  that  I 
don't  end  up  with  a  number  of  people  who 
don't  have  a  place  to  live. 

Perhaps  the  minister  could  respond  to 
those  two  points  and  then  maybe  I  could 
pursue   it  with  him  at  some  short  duration. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  is  a  lot  of  land 
available  out  in  Nanticoke. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can't  get  it,  not  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  government  owns  all 
kinds  of  it  out  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  appreciate  the  fact 
the  member  for  Wentworth  has  spoken  with 
the  former  minister  on  the  problem.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  the  member  put  for- 
ward tonight  that  we  look  at  using  some  of 
the  Stoney  Creek  land,  I'm  informed  I'm  not 
sure  whether  we  have  correspondence  on  it 
or  whether  it's  all  been  verbal  discussion  with 
municipalities  and  so  on— they  weren't  very 
receptive  to  that  type  of  park  being  estab- 
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lishsd.  I  realize  most  municipalities  have 
frowned  on  mobile  home  parks,  particularly 
because  of  the  way  they  were  established 
years  ago,  the  debris  and  so  on  and  the  reck- 
less use  made  of  the  park. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  mobile  home 
parks  being  developed  by  various  people  in 
this  province  today.  I  would  have  to  look 
this  up  to  be  sure,  but  I  am  told  that  there 
might  be  a  section  that  affords  some  support 
under  the  new  Residential  Tenancies  Act.  I 
believe  Mr.  Grossman,  when  he  was  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  minister, 
said  as  a  result  of  some  discussions  by  a 
colleague  of  yours,  Mr.  Wildman  from  Al- 
goma,  they  would  look  at  introducing  legis- 
lation in  the  spring  session  that  would  relate 
to  mobile  parks  and  their  establishment  and 
retention. 

The  only  other  point  I  could  make  is  that 
no  matter  what  use  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  has  made  its  decision  on,  it's  been  de- 
ferred for  a  grace  period  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  have  no  alternative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  are  a  number  of 
things  involved  here.  I  have  to  tell  you 
honestly  I  have  not  been  that  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  overall  review,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  my  people  to  look  at  it.  There 
might  be  some  proposals  such  as  trying  to 
get  them  to  establish  a  co-op  at  this  time.  I 
don't  know  whether  that's  possible,  but  it's 
something  we  could  determine  once  we  know 
their  financial  position. 

I'm  not  about  to  try  to  make  some  great 
offers  tonight  without  knowing  the  financial 
obligations  or  even  the  incomes  of  tlie  indi- 
viduals involved.  If  you  start  that,  you  can 
get  involved  in  just  about  any  co-operative 
purchase  and  the  government  would  have  an 
ongoing  obligation  that  is  unrealistic.  I  will 
have  my  people  in  the  ministry  do  a  further 
review,  both  of  the  new  act  as  (introduced  by 
the  Consumer  and  Commerical  Relations 
minister  today,  and  on  the  Stoney  Creek 
possibility  and  whether  there  has  been  any 
correspondence  with  the  mimicipality  or 
whether  it's  all  been  in  a  verbal  form. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you: 
we're  not  talking  about  a  hypothetical  situ- 
ation, we're  talking  about  a  problem  that  will 
reach  ahead  in  the  next  six  months,  at  the 
maximum.  It's  not  a  matter  of,  "Is  there 
something  we  can  do?"  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  avoid  doing  something.  I  really  don't.  I 
don't  understand  how  we  can  sit  back  and 
watch  this  sort  of  thing  happen  to  people. 

I've  looked  at  them.  They  are  just  people, 
for  heaven's  sake.  They  go  to  work  every 
day.  They  earn  a  living  every  day.  They  have 


chosen  to  purchase  a  mobile  home.  They  dis- 
cover at  some  future  date  they  don't  have  a 
place  to  put  it. 

It's  not  as  if  they've  bought  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  going  to  happen.  The 
knowledge  wasn't  there  for  most  of  them. 
For  some,  perhaps,  but  for  most  it  wasn't 
there.  I  don't  have  the  figures  in  front  of 
me,  but  as  I  recall  the  collective  amount, 
the  people  who  live  there  stand  to  lose  in 
the  order  of  $600,000.  That's  the  depreciated 
value  on  the  mobile  homes  they  own.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  property  was  only 
$500,000  when  it  was  bought,  and  that's  only 
foiu:  years  ago. 

I  can  understand  that  you're  reluctant,  and 
I  can  appreciate  that  not  everything  can  be 
done  immediately,  but  I  don't  know  what  you 
do  about  things  like  this.  I  really  don't  under- 
stand it  anymore.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I 
have  spent  the  best  part  of  t!he  last  three 
years  trying  to  find  a  solution.  I  can't  get 
this  neanderthal  council  to  move.  I  can't  help 
it.  They  come  from  some  other  period  in 
history  and  they  don't  understand  that  there 
are  certain  obligations,  damn  it.  We  own  a 
bit  of  property.  We  own  a  fair  bit  of  prop- 
erty. This  i§  a  valuable  piece  of  property  and 
I  understand  that. 

Frankly,  I  don't  care  who  owns  it.  But  I 
don't  want  to  see  those  families  deprived  of 
a  place  to  live  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
bureaucracy  was  too  difficult  to  get  through 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  ibecause  we're  too 
damned  stubborn  to  look  seriously  at  it  as 
a  problem. 

If  I  thought  I  could  raise  tlie  $700,000  or 
whatever  the  number  is,  privately,  I  would 
do  it.  But  I  suspect  that  because  of  the 
appreciated  land  values  at  this  time,  to  find 
a  way  to  work  out  a  system  that  would  en- 
able all  those  families  to  share  equitably  in 
the  inddbtedness  that  would  result  from  the 
raising  of  a  $700,000  or  $800,000  mortgage 
would  be  virtually  impossible. 

If  it  were  downtown  Toronto,  for  God's 
sake,  and  they  were  trying  to  tear  down  some 
buildings  on  a  street,  somebody  could  do 
something  aTbout  it.  These  are  honest,  hard- 
working people.  I'm  sick  of  the  council  and 
I'm  tired  of  the  runaround.  I've  nothing  to 
gain  by  it.  They'll  never  have  to  vote  for 
me  again.  I  don't  frankly  give  a  damn.  But 
I  don't  want  to  see  them  standing  on  high- 
way 8;  and  I  don't  want  to  see  them  lose 
their  investment;  and  they  don't  have  to  lose 
their  investment. 

I  ask  you:  please,  please  find  in  your  min- 
istry someone  somewhere  who  can  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  It  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  I  have  confronted  on  a  personal 
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basis  in  the  11-plus  years  I've  spent  in  the 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  no  doubts  that 
the  member  for  Wentworth  is  sincere  in  the 
difiBculties  he's  expressed  here  tonight.  I  think 
he  has  assessed  it  well.  Governments  just 
don't  start  running  in  every  time  there's  a 
prdblem  and  try  to  bail  the  situation  out. 
We've  got  to  have  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

I  haven't  got  the  breadth  of  knowledge  of 
this  particular  subject  that  the  member  for 
Wentworth  has  and  I  appreciate  his  expres- 
sions here  tonight.  I  will  try  to  get  myself 
better  informed  about  the  particular  case. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  go  one  step 
further  and  say  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge we  have  had  no  direct  request  from 
the  individuals  who  sit  in  that  park:. 

Mr.  Deans:   Oh  yes,  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  are  a  number  of 
areas.  I  would  like  to  offer  this  suggestion: 
If  we're  in  a  position— and  I  don't  know 
whether  we  are;  I'd  have  to  know  something 
more  about  their  financial  capabilities,  their 
incomes,  and  so  on— they  might  get  into  the 
position  of  forming  a  co-op.  It  could  very 
well  be  that  until  December  31  of  the  current 
year  that  co-op  financing  program  is  still 
available  from  Central  Mortgage  and  Hous- 
ing. There's  20  per  cent  up-front  money 
and  the  balance  would  be  paid  back  on  a 
monthly  basis,  the  same  as  any  other  mort- 
gage commitment,  which  would  be  their  land 
ownership  in  a  condominiiun  corporation.  I 
suppose  there  are  some  ways— 

Without  knowing  all  the  facts,  it's  diflBcult 
to  try  and  say  to  the  House  tonight  that  we 
can  or  cannot  handle  this  problem.  But  I 
will  ask  my  deputy,  through  his  good  offices, 
to  make  sure  somebody  is  assigned  to  the 
case,  to  meet  with  some  of  the  people,  and 
find  out  what  their  financial  positions  happen 
to  be. 

I  think  you  will  appreciate  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  go  to  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
or  any  other  corporation  and  try  to  put  some 
proposal  before  them  before  you  have  the 
facts  and  figures  that  will  support  it. 
If  the  member  has  anything  further- 
Mr.  Deans:  Give  me  a  name  and  let's  get 
on  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We'll  get  somebody  in 
touch  with  you  in  the  next  day  or  two,  and 
v/e'U  see  what  we  can  find  out. 

If  you've  got  any  further  information  on 
financial  capabilities,  you  can  forward  it  to 
the  minister's  office  and  I  will  see  that  it 
gets  into  the  right  hands. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'd  like  to  go  back,  if  I 
may,  to  the  question  involving  Ontario  Hous- 


ing and  that  particular  area  of  concern  which 
we  were  discussing  before  the  member  for 
Wentworth  si)oke. 

Mr.  Bradley:  As  long  as  you  don't  mumble. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No  fear  of  that.  That's 
only   when   in  doubt,   mumble.   I   look   at   a 
lot   of   that,   but    I    certainly   won't   provoke 
you  this  evening, 
[9:15] 

I'm  wondering,  Mr.  Minister,  if  you  could 
comment  on  some  of  the  concerns  that  I  see 
in  the  housing  field,  that  we've  been  dis- 
cussing. It's  been  said  time  and  time  again 
that  it's  becoming  more  difficult  for  a  citizen 
of  Ontario  to  buy  his  own  house. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  just  to  make  ends  meet  with  what 
is  happening  in  terms  of  crumbling  currencies, 
the  inflation  and  the  total  economic  problems 
with  which  we're  confronted.  We  have  a 
ministry  of  government  involved  in  providing 
one  of  the  essentials  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  and  that  is  shelter.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  a  very  tortuous  process  in  regard  to 
land  development  and  construction. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We've  got  20,000  acres  in 
the  city  of  Nantiooke  that  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Come  on  now,  that's  a  lot 
of  bull. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  We  have  all  kinds  of 
dwelling  units  vacant,  single  family  because 
they're  not  afi^ordable.  We  have  condomin- 
iums vacant  for  another  reason. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   That  are  falling  apart. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  may  have  a  bad 
name  right  now  if  you  read  the  papers.  Also, 
people  are  appreciating  better  what  it  costs 
to  live  in  a  condominium,  and  yet  we  have 
more  pressure,  as  I  see  it,  put  on  the  public 
sector  in  terms  of  providing  housing  accom- 
modation. 

If  you  look  at  the  spectrum,  senior  citizen 
housing— we  understand  the  reason  for  that.  I 
think  all  of  us  here  are  committed  to  doing 
what  we  can  to  assist  the  elderly.  Times  may 
be  changing  there  as  well,  because  remember 
when  we  got  into  many  of  these  programs 
the  older  people  didn't  have  the  same  pen- 
sions. They  didn't  have  the  same  income  that 
people  working  now  will  have  when  they 
retire. 

Where  is  that  leading  us  in  regards  to 
your  role,  Mr.  Minister,  as  a  landlord?  I 
dare  say  that  you're  the  biggest  landlord  on 
the  North  American  continent.  You  said 
you  have  over  93,000  units. 
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Maybe  you  can  indicate  how  many  of 
those  units  are  senior  citizen  units  and  how 
many  of  those  units  are  family  units?  What 
are  your  management  costs  in  terms  of 
senior  citizen  units  and  family  units?  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  you  can  please  correct  me 
and  comment  on  it,  that  it  costs  govern- 
ment 30  per  cent  more  to  administer  family 
housing  units  than  it  costs  private  enterprise 
to  manage  those  units.  Where  are  we  going 
in  that? 

Mr.  Minister,  what  are  your  programs  in 
terms  of  auxiliary  help  to  families  in  On- 
tario Housing?  In  other  words,  you  have 
your  craft  programs  and  your  playgrounds 
and  so  on,  but  what  social  programs  are  you 
involving  yourself  in  in  regard  to  this  hous- 
ing? Are  you  reviewing  your  rents? 

Again,  we  have  possibly  one  or  two  peo- 
ple working  now  in  a  family  geared-to-in- 
come  unit.  If  you  have  that,  how  do  you 
weed  out  those  that  really  need  the  accom- 
modation and  those  who  would  like  to  just 
enjoy  cheaper  housing?  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  struggling  to  pay  off  their 
own  mortgages  who  may  be  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  two  people  in  a  family  who  are 
working  and  living  in  rent-geared-to-income 
housing. 

Remember  in  the  housing  market,  in 
rentals,  it's  one  area  where  we  have  price 
controls  in  an  inflationary  period.  So  some  of 
these  matters  concern  me.  Also,  if  you  could 
respond  to  comments  that  you're  getting  out 
of  the  housing  business,  do  you  intend  to 
dispose  of  the  housing  stock?  You  made 
brief  reference  to  that  a  few  moments  ago. 
What  about  your  mortgage  portfolio?  Again, 
I  understand  that  you've  sold  something 
over  $100  million  in  terms  of  your  mortgage 
portfolio.  Are  you  making  money  or  are  you 
losing  money  on  that  type  of  transaction? 

Again,  I'm  concerned,  and  there's  the 
mention  of  ministerial  pronouncements  at  the 
federal  level  by  Mr.  Ouellet.  What  is  the 
federal  government  doing?  I  commented 
earlier  that  the  federal  government  doesn't 
seem  to  have  a  housing  policy.  It's  an  ad 
hoc  approach  to  housing.  It's  a  tool  they  use 
to  prime  the  economic  pump.  Now  I  gather 
the  rules  are  changing  again.  What  do  you 
do?  How  can  you  develop  a  consistent  long- 
term  program  that  people  understand  and 
can  rely  on,  if  you  have  people  in  Ottawa 
who  do  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  financing 
under  NHA,  and  are  now  saying  that  they 
are  going  to  withdraw  that  financing- 
Mr.  Bradley:  You  have  always  taken  95 
per  cent  of  the  money. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —and  they  will  guarantee 
up  to  75  per  cent  financing  if  they  go  to  the 
private  sector,  through  conventional  sources, 
and  then  they  will  put  some  riders  on  as  to 
whom  you  can  take  in  that  building— what 
percentage  would  have  to  be  low-income 
families. 

What  hope  of  success  do  you  see  in  terms 
of  that  type  of  proposal?  Surely  there  are 
social  values  and  problems  inherent  in  that 
type  of  a  situation  as  well.  Maybe  you  can 
give  some  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
federal  government  is  truly  serious  in  involv- 
ing itself  in  a  long-term  housing  policy  and 
program,  or  whether  its  present  proposals  are 
destined  to  faflure.  Because  I  have  some  very 
serious  reservations  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posals as  I  understand  them  would  be  work- 
able and  I  would  appreciate  hearing  the  min- 
ister's comments. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Are  you  running  federally  in 
the  next  election? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  don't  think  so.  I  made 
a  deal  with  Mr.  Deans  that  if  he  quit,  I 
would. 

Mr.  Swart:  Are  you  trying  to  get  back  in 
the  cabinet  again? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No  chance. 

Mr.  Warner:  Great  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  relationship  to  some 
of  the  remarks  made  by  the  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox:  The  first  remark  was 
that  it  was  more  diflBcult  to  buy  a  home.  No 
doubt,  at  this  very  time  in  our  market  and  in 
the  history  of  mortgages,  it  certainly  is  not 
getting  easier  for  any  income  group  to  buy  a 
home  because  of  rising  mortgage  rates  as  a 
result  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  adjusting  its 
rates  in  recent  days.  I  could  go  through  some 
figures  which  would  indicate  that  when  the 
mortgage  market  rises  from  10^  per  cent  to 
11  per  cent  or  a  little  better,  it  has  a  rather 
substantial  impact  on  those  wishing  to  pur- 
chase homes,  particularly  in  the  lower  income 
groups. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  could  do  something  if  you 
wanted  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  But  there  is  a  greater 
percentage  of  Canadians  and  Ontarians  own- 
ing their  own  homes  in  this  province  today 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  understand,  do  you? 
You  just  don't  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Our  records  indicate 
very  clearly  that  at  the  present  situation 
about  65  per  cent  of  Ontarians  own  their 
own  home  and  35  per  cent  are  in  a  rented 
position. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  don't  own  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks  on  Friday  that  if  you  look 
at  the  short-run  projections  we've  made  for 
housing  requirements  and  so  on  that  there  is 
still  a  very  keen  desire  by  Ontarians  to  own 
their  homes.  That  trend  will  continue  even  in 
greater  percentages  in  the  next,  four,  five  or 
six  years.  It  is  projected  that  by  1981  about 
74  per  cent  of  Ontarians  will  own  their  own 
home  and  24  per  cent  will  be  in  the  rental 
market. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  won't  own  it— when  are 
you  going  to  understand  that?  They  pay 
exorbitant  mortgage  rates.  They  don't  own 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  suppose  that  if  you 
say  they  have  a  mortgage  on  it— most  people 
in  this  province  and  country  do  have  a  mort- 
gage on  their  home.  There  are  very  few  who 
are  able  to  go  out  and  pay  solid  cash.  So  let's 
be  realistic,  that's  ownership. 

Mr.  Warner:  Then  stop  saying  they  own 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  as  much  ownership 
in  the  house  as  it  is  having  a  car  financed 
and  calling  it  yours  and  having  it  licensed  in 
your  name.  The  fact  is,  they  are  paying  it 
off  and  they  are  accruing  an  equity  in  that 
home  and  it's  theirs. 

Mr.  Warner:  And  they  are  paying  exorbi- 
tant mortgage  interest  rates  you  are  not  doing 
anything  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Well,  exorbitant  mort- 
gage interest  rates.  I  haven't  seen  your 
unions  who  put  out  mortgage  money  giving 
any  great  breaks  in  interest  rates  to  anybody 
in  this  country,  period.  So  let's  not  cut  them 
up— cut  up  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Unions  don't  have  money 
for  mortgages,  you  ought  to  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No?  Go  and  look  at 
the  market  situation. 

Mr.  Swart:  Their  jobs  are  to  protect  them- 
selves against  your  friends. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They  seem  to  accumu- 
late a  fair  amount  of  revenue  for  purposes 
that  sometimes  are  questionable. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  minister  intends  to  malign, 
then  perhaps  he  would  bring  out  the  facts. 
What  is  the  specific  questionable  case  to 
which  you  are  referring? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Stand  up  when  you  talk 
to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  wasn't  referring  to  a 
specific  case.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
unions  have  mortgage  money  out  in  the 
marketplace  in  this  coimtry,  and  I  don't  see 


their  rates  below  Bank  of  Canada  or  any- 
body else. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  about  the  word  "question- 
able"? 

Mr.  Warner:  Give  a  specific  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  didn't  give  a  specific 
one  nor  do  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Nor  could  you;  that's  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Warner:  Of  course  not,  you  are  not 
able  to.  You  are  totally  irresponsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Since  you  fellows  all 
want  to  offer  so  much  advice,  maybe  you'd 
like  to  tell  us  what  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  is  nice  to  know  what 
you  think  of  some  organizations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  aging  population  and  the  requirement 
for  more  senior  citizen  accommodation,  I 
want  to  deal  on  a  more  general  aspect  and 
why  should  government  continue  to  build 
housing  for  the  public  sector.  I  can  speak 
favourably  about  the  programs  put  in  place 
by  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
start  bashing  people  just  the  way  you  bashed 
unions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  should  be  looking 
at  rent  supplement  programs  rather  than  the 
ownership  of  units,  contracting  for  a  per- 
centage of  units  in  the  private  sector  for 
family  accommodation  or  for  senior  citizen 
accommodation.  We  have  been  rather  suc- 
cessful. At  this  point,  we  have  something  very 
close  to  11,500  rent  supplement  units  scat- 
tered throughout  communities  where  people 
of  varying  incomes  live  within  the  same  pro- 
ject or  same  apartment  building. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Fantastic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  program  itself  is  a 
valid  one,  and  one  that  governments  will  be 
looking  at  much  more  seriously  as  time  goes 
along  because  of  the  shortage  of  capital 
funding. 

I'll  have  to  get  that  figure,  comparing  the 
cost  of  operating  rent  supplement  units  and 
units  which  we  own,  for  the  member,  but 
I'd  like  to  show  some  of  the  figures  relating 
to  total  operating  losses  incurred  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
province  on  an  average. 

In  Toronto  right  now,  the  average  assisted 
family  unit  is  running  about  $3,000  a  year 
in  subsidies,  which  divides  out  50  per  cent 
federal,  42%  per  cent  provincial,  and  7%  per 
cent  municipal  funding. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  says  a  lot  for  the  state 
of  their  income,  doesn't  it? 
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Hon.  Ml'.  Bennett:  But  the  average  for  the 
province  is  just  short  of  $2,700  annually.  For 
senior  citizens,  the  average  across  the  province 
— and  you  will  appreciate  that  the  senior 
citizen  portfolio  is  basically  controlled  within 
the  Housing  Corporation  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto— is  costing  us  just  slightly  better  than 
$2,000  in  shortfall. 

The  rent  supplement  program  averages  out 
to  about  $2,230  in  Toronto,  about  $2,102  for 
the  rest  of  ithe  province,  with  an  average  of 
$2,150  for  the  rent  supplements.  So  you  can 
see  there  is  a  fairly  interesting  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  in  ownership  by  the  province, 
and  by  the  private  sector.  I  shall  secure  the 
cost  of  operating  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  says  a  lot  about  what 
we  are  asking  them  to  live  on.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  about  that  kind  of  income  for 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  were  asked,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  about  the  nonprofits  and  the 
co-ops,  tlieir  existence  in  this  province,  the 
help  they  derive  from  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments,  and  the  up-front  money  we 
give  to  both  of  them  in  a  percentage  factor 
— 10  per  cent  of  the  project  compounded  at 
eight  per  cent  for  15  years.  In  this  case,  it 
has  been  our  policy  not  to  exceed  the  25  per 
cent  rent  supplements  in  any  given  project. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
that  particular  rule  as  a  result  of  some 
problems  that  I  gather  happened  to  come 
into  place  before  the  actual  agreement  had 
been  signed  by  the  co-op  or  the  nonprofit 
group. 

But  we  have  asked  that  the  25  per  cent 
factor  of  rent  supplements  be  taken  from 
the  waiting  list  of  the  housing  authority  in 
the  very  community  in  which  the  units  are 
being  built.  Not  all  have  been  completely 
co-operative.  The  municipal  nonprofits  have 
been  very  co-operative.  Some  of  the  others 
are  not  as  receptive  to  taking  people  oJBF  our 
waiting  list,  even  though  they  realize  they 
have  to  have  a  25  per  cent  factor  of  rent 
supplements  in  some  of  their  projects  to  make 
them  viable.  We  shall  work  to  gain  their  co- 
operation and  undersitanding  so  that  we  can 
take  more  and  more  people  oflF  the  waiting 
lists  that  exist  in  the  various  municipalities. 

[9:30] 

Mr.  Epp:  Could  I  just  get  a  clarification 
from  the  minister?  Without  getting  into 
semantics  of  ownership  and  rental  housing, 
Mr.  Minister,  you  indicated  earlier  that  cur- 
rently 65  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
own  their  homes  and  35  per  cent  rent  their 
homes.  In  1981,  I  guess,  it's  projected  that 
about  24  per  cent  would  be  rental  and  that 
would  make  76  per  cent  ownership. 


I  think  that  you  indicated  that  the  current 
ownership  of  65  per  cent  is  higher  than  ever 
before  in  Ontario's  history.  I  don't  have  any 
figures  to  dispute  that,  but  I  find  that  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  accept. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  you're  deliber- 
ately misleading  the  House  or  anything  of 
that  nature,  but  in  my  own  community  of 
Kitchener-Waterloo  about  10  years  ago  there 
was  about  86  per  cent  ownership.  That  has 
gone  down  considerably  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  I  would  have  thought  that  10,  15,  20 
years  ago  the  ownership  as  opposed  to  rental 
housing  would  have  been  higher  than  is 
currently  the  case.  I  presume  that  your 
ministry  is  trying  to  reverse  the  present  trend, 
or  if  the  trend  is  to  more  ownership  at  the 
moment  to  try  to  accelerate  that  trend.  I 
just  wonder  if  you  could  give  a  clarification 
to  the  House  on  that  particular  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate there  were  some  cases  in  the  member's 
riding  where  there  was  a  very  substantial 
ownership.  In  some  parts  of  the  province  it 
exceeds  the  percentage  that  you  mentioned 
for  your  particular  riding  a  few  moments 
ago. 

The  expression  is  that  the  demand  situa- 
tion that  we  will  experience  would  indicate 
the  trend  of  a  74-26  per  cent  split  in  housing 
demands,  ownership  versus  rental.  That  is 
what  we  see  as  tihe  situation  in  1981,  that 
the  demand  situation  will  show  about  74  per 
cent  ownership,  versus  26  per  cent  rental. 

There  was  a  question  asked  that  I  gather 
I  omitted  to  answer.  It  was  the  percentage 
of  units  sold  in  the  province  in  the  past 
year  that  were  at  the  AHOP  or  below  the 
AHOP  price  limit.  About  30  per  cent  of  all 
houses  sold  in  the  province  were  below  that 
AHOP  limit.  In  the  Metro  area  that  per- 
centage was  32  per  cent  that  were  below  the 
$47,000  AHOP  price  limit  set  for  this  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  Epp:  Without  trying  to  belabour  this, 
can  you  give  me  a  figure  of  what  the  owner- 
ship was  maybe  10  years  ago  as  opposed  to 
rental,  or  15  years  ago— just  pick  some 
arbitrary  figure,  10,  15,  20  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  look 
that  up. 

Mr.  Epp:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  min- 
ister some  questions  about  his  targets  for 
housing  started,  housing  completed  for  this 
year  and  for  the  next  couple  of  years.  I  was 
also  struck,  in  the  opening  remarks  that  he 
made,  by  his  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 
estimating  the  housing  needs  for  Ontario.  I 
would  like  to   comment  both  on  an  appro- 
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priate  way  of  dtealing  with  the  need  for 
housing  and  specifically  about  the  minister's 
method  of  estimating  housing  needs. 

If  you  look  at  long-term  needs  in  housing 
I  suppose  Barnard's  study  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  It  suggests  that  there  will  be  a  need 
for  continuous  housing  being  built  in  Ontario 
probably  until  2001.  That  is  a  very  long-term 
need. 

If  you  look  on  an  immediate  basis,  I  don't 
know  whether  the  minister  would  accept  it 
but  I  would  say  that  there  are  18,982  people 
on  waiting  lists  for  Ontario  housing.  If  you 
multiply  by  an  average  2.5  the  18,982  people 
on  the  waiting  lists,  the  minister  can  confirm 
for  me  that  figure  and  also  tell  me  how  many 
people  that  involves  in  an  average  family.  I 
understand  there  are  6,199  people  on  OHC 
lists  in  Metro.  That's  on  an  immediate  basis. 
I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  continued 
need  for  further  housing. 

The  minister  said  among  other  things  that 
now  there's  a  lot  of  housing  available  in 
condominiums  and  said  that  one  third  of 
all  housing  available  is  in  the  AHOP  range. 
Those  were  his  own  words.  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  that  that  range  which  you 
consider  afiFordable  is  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  majority  of  people.  The  latest  figures 
suggest  that  only  about  4.4  per  cent  of  people 
in  Ontario  could  now  afford  housing  in  com- 
parison to  something  like  17  per  cent  a  few 
years  back.  So  when  you  talk  about  afford- 
ability  of  housing  in  the  AHOP  range,  I  say 
to  you  that  it's  in  fact  no  longer  applicable. 

To  cover  up  and  to  justify  for  the  failure 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  in  providing  the 
necessary  houses  or  planning  for  the  future 
needs  you  have  invented  that  new  term 
called  remedial  planning.  On  page  two  of 
your  opening  remarks,  the  reason  you  gave 
for  this  intermediate  planning,  for  the  fact 
that  you  don't  need  to  do  anything  more, 
that  you  can  rest  on  your  laurels,  is  that  the 
population  is  ageing,  the  net  immigration  is 
down  to  the  relatively  low  level  of  about 
25,000  people  a  year  from  the  peak  of 
about  86.000  which  occurred  in  1973-74. 
and  that  the  birth  rate  is  at  a  very  low  level 
indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  especially  to 
look  at  that.  In  the  most  recent  Statistics 
Canada  report  on  international  and  inter- 
provincial  migration  in  Canada,  published 
August  18,  1978,  it  is  said  that  in  1976-77, 
62,273  people  immigrated  to  Ontario  while 
18,583  left,  for  a  total  net  immigration  of 
43,690,  a  figure  rather  more  close  by  now 
to  50,000  than  the  minister's  25,000.  I'm 
certain  that  the  minister  did  not  intend  to 
misinform  the  House,  nor  would  I  imagine 


that  he  would  in  the  future,  he  was  just 
merely  maybe  ignorant  of  the  figures. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  questions  I'm 
asking:  Can  the  minister  indicate  what  sta- 
tistical information  he  has  which  is  more 
reliable  than  this  Statistics  Canada  figure? 
That's  question  number  one.  What  evidence 
is  there  of  such  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
birth  rate  which  would  substantiate  the  min- 
ister's belief  that  10,000  fewer  housing  units 
are  needed  in  Ontario  between  now  and 
1981?  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  num- 
ber of  births  per  1,000  has  remained  fairly 
constant.  It  was  15  per  1.000  in  1975,  14.68 
per  1,000  in  1977.  Barnard  himself,  the  min- 
ister's consultant,  says  that  the  changes  in 
the  fertility  rate  are  only  significant  for 
household  growth  after  1996. 

Following  your  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, which  is  somewhat  methodological, 
maybe  the  minister  could  tell  me  more  gen- 
erally, how  many  houses  do  you  expect  to 
build  in  Ontario  this  year?  CMHC  figures 
now  say  that  75,000  will  be  built,  so  the 
shortfall  will  be  about  3,000  units.  Then 
you  are  at  least  10,000  units  short  of  what  you 
thought  was  necessary  only  three  months 
ago.  Maybe  you  could  try  to  answer  both 
questions  now.  I  have  a  couple  more  for 
later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  are  a  couple  of 
points  raised  by  the  member.  First  of  all,  he 
indicated  that  the  gross  waiting  list,  I  gather 
that  was  his  remark  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  all  pubhc  housing,  all  housing 
authorities,  pardon  me,  was  18,982.  There 
are  a  couple  of  things  that  you  have  to  con- 
sider. First  of  all,  not  everybody  on  a  wait- 
ing list  will  be  eligible.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  people  who  come  to  members  of 
this  House,  including  myself,  and  ask  how 
they  go  about  making  application  for  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  tenant  in  one  of 
the  provincially  owned  housing  develop- 
ments. 

I  am  sure  their  applications  go  on  file  and 
over  a  period  of  time  they  will  be  assessed 
as  to  whether  they  are  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  project  or  not.  Even  when  their 
point  system  is  very  low  compared  to  the 
eligibility,  or  very  high,  whichever  way  you 
happen  to  look  at  it,  in  getting  access,  they're 
still  put  on  the  waiting  list.  So  sometimes 
the  waiting  list  has  a  rather  misleading  in- 
dication to  the  political  forces. 

It's  one  of  the  areas  where  I  have  asked 
the  ministry,  through  the  housing  author- 
ities, to  find  out  if  there  isn't  a  more  logical 
way  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  on  what  is 
an  eligible  waiting  list  rather  than  having 
everybody   on   there   whether   they   will   be 
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eligible  or  not,  so  that  we  have  a  very  prac- 
tical understanding  of  exactly  what  is  the 
requirement  in  this  province. 

The  other  point— and  I  make  it  very  clear 
—is,  the  government  at  this  time,  either 
through  the  ownership  of  developed  new 
OHC  units,  or  through  the  rent  supplement, 
will  not  get  itself  into  a  position  where  it's 
going  to  need  100  per  cent  of  that  waiting 
list  at  any  given  time.  Our  experience  has 
been,  and  I'm  sure  will  continue  to  be,  that 
there's  a  rollover  factor  in  public  housing, 
both  seniors  and  family,  of  about  10  per 
cent  per  year.  This  is  a  result  of  people 
wishing  to  leave  public  housing  either  be- 
cause their  income  is  advanced  or  because 
they're  moving  out  of  town,  or  for  other 
reasons  such  as  theyVe  been  able  to  buy 
into  an  AHOP  program  or  something  of  that 
nature,  and  with  seniors  in  some  cases  it's 
because  they  pass  on.  As  a  result  we  have 
a  rather  interesting  turnover  in  the  public 
housing  tenancy  portfolio. 

The  other  areas  I  think  we  ignore  at  this 
time  are  that  the  city  of  Toronto  and  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  along  with  the  non-profit 
organizations,  along  with  the  co-ops  and 
the  limited  dividend  programs  and  so  on, 
are  coming  onstream— by  agencies  other  than 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  or  the 
authorities  that  report  to  us.  I  think  those 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

For  example,  just  last  Saturday  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  and  participat- 
ing in  the  official  opening  of  107  units— the 
first  100;  there  will  be  107  when  they're  com- 
pleted—in the  city  of  Ottawa.  This  Saturday 
I  will  be  in  Ottawa  again  opening  up  a  very 
large  co-op  project,  and  the  following  week 
another  one.  Those,  while  they're  not  regis- 
tered with  Ottawa  Housing  Authority,  or 
with  our  ministry,  are  still  there  and  a  per- 
centage of  them  will  come  to  us  as  rent- 
supplement  programs  to  assist  us  in  depleting 
the  number  of  eligible  people  on  our  waiting 
list.  I  think  you  have  to  take  all  of  these 
things  into  account. 

My  friend  opposite  asked  why  did  we  re- 
assess the  number  of  housing  units  we  re- 
quire. There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  and  I 
mentioned  them  in  my  opening  statement, 
which  the  member  referred  to.  The  fact  is 
that  Barnard,  when  he  was  looking  at  the 
situation  a  year  or  two  ago,  worked  on  the 
birth  rate  to  indicate  what  the  needs  would 
be  and  he  also  worked  on  an  immigration 
and  migration  rate.  It  has  come  to  om*  atten- 
tion through  Statistics  Canada  that  rate  is 
not  going  to  be  achieved  in  the  years  to  come. 
I'm  not  sure  what  the  member  said— you  had 


some  figures  of  62,000  and  something  minus 
18,000  and  something.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Minister,  let  me  repeat 
this  for  you.  Statisties  Canada,  in  the  report 
on  international  and  interprovincial  migration 
in  Canada,  published  on  August  18,  1978, 
which  is  probably  as  recent  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly get,  said  that  in  1976  to  1977,  68,273 
people  immigrated  to  Ontario  while  18,583 
left,  for  a  total  net  immigration  of  49,690. 
The  reason  I  am  quoting  this  is  the  figure  is 
much  closer  to  Barnard's  50,000  than  to  the 
minister's  25,000. 

I  a^k  specifically,  since  the  minister  is  mak- 
ing a  decision  on  this  false  data  that  he 
should  not  build  10,000  units— it's  not  the 
minister's  fault,  but  it  is  false  data.  The  min- 
ister has  no  support  for  it;  he  just  sucked  it 
out  of  his  thumb.  I  can  question  him  on  it 
because  I  question  the  whole  decision  of  not 
proceeding  with  the  building  of  10,000  more 
units,  or  supporting  it  or  in  any  sense  stimu- 
lating it  as  is  his  responsibility  as  a  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  May  I  ask  the  member 
one  further  question  of  clarification?  What 
period  did  this  figure  relate  to? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  say  once  more  that  it  was 
pubHshed  August  18,  1978,  and  it  refers  to 
1976  to  1977.  Those  are  the  most  recent 
figures  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
referring  to  last  year,  which  I  recognize  as 
their  projection  on  immigration  if  I  under- 
stand correctly. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Correction:  this  is  not  a 
projection,  this  is  a  publication  from  Statistics 
Canada.  I  am  again  pointing  out  to  you— don't 
question  their  figures,  they  are  published  with 
the  work  well  done.  I  question  the  minister's, 
which  seem  to  have  no  statistical  evidence 
or  even  any  type  of  study  done  to  examine 
them. 

[9:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  can  only  say  tliat  the 
federal  government  itself  is  now  projecting 
that  the  net  migration  to  this  country,  to 
Canada,  for  the  coming  year  will  be  about 
40,000,  and  that's  what  we're  projecting  our 
target  requirements  for  in  housing.  We're  go- 
ing to  use  that  along  with  the  birth  rate  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  range 
of  an  annual  average  of  about  78,000  units 
will  be  required  to  house  Ontarians  'between 
now  and  1981. 

Obviously  we  have  taken  into  calculations 
the  migration  figures  as  given  to  us  by  Ot- 
tawa which  is,  I  take  it,  the  best  source  we 
can  get  at  this  point.  Indeed,  we  have  tried 
to  use  the  live  birth  rate  that  we  will  have 
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in  this  province,  and  with  those  put  together 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  units  wiU  be  in  the  range  of 
78,000. 

We  can  sit  here  and  argue  all  night  about 
whether  the  migration  to  this  country  is  going 
to  be  40,000  or  100,000,  but  at  the  moment 
the  federal  government  has  indicated  its  in- 
tention is  to  try  to  limit  it  to  40,000  positions. 
I  think  we  should  wisely  use  their  statistics 
and  their  indications  of  migration  for  the 
housing  determinations  of  the  province. 

I  said  this  the  other  night  and  I  repeat 
it.  There's  no  sense  in  us  going  on  and 
developing  more  and  more  inventory  if  there 
is  no  market  to  buy  it.  It's  time  we  in  this 
society  stopped  constantly  trying  to  use  the 
construction  industry,  the  housing  industry, 
as  the  economic  tool  of  development  and 
allowing  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  invested  in  inventory  that  isn't  moving. 
It's  ridiculous.  The  mortgage  companies  have 
been  telling  government  at  provincial  and 
federal  levels  for  a  long  time  that  they 
should  stop  and  start  to  assess  markets  and 
not  play  the  political  game  of  numbers  only 
in  units.  Maybe  we  should  take  some  advice 
for  a  change,  us  and  the  federal  government. 
To  continue  to  build  units  that  have  no  ready 
markets  doesn't  really  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

I  say  to  you  tliat  after  meeting  with  a 
great  number  of  mortgage  companies  who 
have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  sitting  in 
dead  inventory  at  this  moment,  it's  time  we 
started  to  assess  what  the  market  requires 
and  not  just  try  to  produce  units  for  pohti- 
cal  satisfaction,  whether  it  be  federal,  provin- 
cial or  municipal.  We've  got  to  find  a  market 
and  we  should  be  building  to  that  market 
the  same  as  we  do  in  any  other  commodity 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  They'll  now  ask  you  to 
get  them  off  the  hook,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Two  points:  The  minister 
accepted  my  figures  of  the  people  waiting  on 
the  OHC  hsts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  accepted  the  quali- 
fication, eligibility. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  You  accepted  the  figures, 
with  qualifications.  It  is  very  easy  adminis- 
tatively  to  change  the  criteria  and  remove 
in  fact  the  whole  18,000  people- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  do  that  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  —who  desperately  need 
housing  just  by  administrative  fiat  on  your 
part.  I  don't  question  that  you  have  that 
power.  If  you  changed  the  criteria,  you  could 
remove  all  of  them. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  your  technique. 
Hon.    Mr.    Bennett:    We   haven't   changed 
any  criteria. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  That  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  there  are  18,000  people  still  need- 
ing some  housing.  In  your  own  area  the 
Ottawa  social  planning  council  says  that  in 
that  small  area  there  are  at  least  1,400 
households  which  would  fit  into  the  criteria 
of  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  and  who 
need  housing  better  than  they  are  living  in 
at  the  moment- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What  kind  of  housing? 
Mr.  Dukszta:  —because  they  live  in 
crowded  conditions. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  How  do  you  define  that? 
Mr.  Dukszta:  You  did  not  disagree  with  my 
figure  of  over  6,000  people  waiting  in  Metro. 
Again,  I  said  to  you  that  you  are  ignoring 
the    issue.    You    are    ignoring    the    issue    by 
simply   changing   the   administrative   criteria. 
By  changing  these  and  saying  those  people 
have- 
Mr.   J.    A.    Taylon    You   are   ignoring   the 
issues. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  —no  further  need,  you  say 
there  is  no  further  need  to  build,  the  same 
way  you  have  manipulated  statistics  of  your 
own  invention  or  from  your  own  ministry  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  hous- 
ing. Simply,  you  are  wrong  about  the  figures 
for  immigration;  you  are  wrong  about  the 
figures  for  the  fertility  rate,  as  you  are  wrong 
in  almost  all  your  estimates?  for  the  further 
housing  needs  of  Ontarians. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Oh,  you  are  an  expert  on 
fertility.  You  tell  us. 

Mr.  Gregory:  He  is  not  wrong  about  you. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  We  cannot  base  our  estim- 
ate of  what  is  needed  in  housing  on  your 
figm"es  since  they  match  nothing  which  is 
available  at  the  moment.  So  at  least  admit 
you  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  you  are 
talking  about  statistically. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  in  terms  of  what's 
needed  to  be  done  in  housing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  not  nice  talk. 
Don't  be  vicious. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Could  you  comment  for  me, 
since  I  want  to  end  up  with  a  question,  on 
the  letter  which  went  to  you  from  the  social 
planning  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton,  which 
suggested  that  in  that  small  area  there  are 
at  least  1,000  households  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council,  aren't  on  the  Ottawa 
housing  authority  waiting  list,  but  should  be? 
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Mr.  Gregory:  Fellow  travellers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  comment  on  a 
couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  I  didn't  accept 
your  rate  of  18,692  as  being  eligible.  I  said 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  who  is 
on  the  waiting  list  and  who  is  eligible,  i 
think  you  have  to  draw  from  your  own  com- 
mon seaise  that  there  can  be  a  very  drastic 
difference. 

You  can  stet  the  fertility  rate  at  any  rate 
you  want  to  set  it  at  and  you  can  set  the 
immigration  rate  at  anything  you  want,  but 
I  am  going  to  accept  the  federal  govern- 
ment's position  at  the  moment  in  relationship 
to  that  for  calculation.  It  seems  to  be  the 
most  practical  place  to  start  rather  than 
having  the  province  of  Ontario  or  indeed  any 
other  province  going  off  in  their  own  flippant 
way  deciding  what  the  immigration  rate  is. 
going  to  be  for  this  country  and  this  prov- 
ince. 

The  fact  that  we  have  6,190  or  so  applica- 
tions on  the  waiting  list  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  correct.  I  didn't  say  they  were  all 
eligible.  Very  clearly  II  don't  know. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  It  doesn't  mean  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  won't  know  imtil  a 
complete  household  assessment  is  done  on 
each  one  and  a  reassessment  prior  to  the  time 
they  might  be  eligible  to  move  into  pubHc 
housing.  I  do  know  that  with  the  number  of 
units  we  have  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the 
turnover  is  roughly  5,000  to  6,000  units  per 
year  which  will  accommodate  a  fair  number 
of  those  that  are  ehgible. 

We  do  have  some  oither  problems  which  I 
appreciate  you  don't  take  into  consideration. 
We  have  a  different  situation  today.  I  can  go 
back  to  my  days  in  munlicipal  council  when 
pretty  well  anybody  who  put  in  an  applica- 
tion, provided  they  were  eligible,  once  they 
were  offered  accommodation,  they  would  take 
it.  Today  we  are  experiencing  a  slightly 
different  trend  where  people  would  prefer  a 
particular  development  or  project  versus  the 
one  they  might  be  offered  accommodation  !in. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  They  are  more  selective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that  if  it  is  more  convenient  for  work  we 
should  accommodate  them  within  that  devel- 
opment, but  I  can  tell  you  there  are  problems 
being  built  into  the  system  that  we  didn't 
experience  10  or  15  years  ago.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  try  to  accommodate  people 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  let  us  ncrt  get  the 
idea  that  I  said  we  are  getting  out  of  com- 
plete development  or  building. 

I  said  we  are  going  to  look  more  favour- 
ably at  the  rent  supplement  program,  which 
has    greater   flexibility   for   this    government 


and  for  all  governments  in  the  counltry  that 
are  participating  in  public  housing.  It  has  a 
great  deal  more  flexibility.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  should  have. 

I  remember  when  the  social  planning 
council  some  years  ago  used  to  say  to  us  "You 
shouldn't  put  482  people  into  a  development 
like  we  have  at  Pinecrest  in  'the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa." I  was  chairman  of  the  planning  board 
at  the  time  it  was  built.  They  said:  "You 
shouldn't  do  it.  It  is  bad  for  the  social  devel- 
opment that  so  many  people  should  be  in  one 
spot." 

I  don't  think  anybody  on  council  or  any- 
body in  government  could  have  disagreed, 
except  at  the  time  we  were  urgently  requir- 
ing housing  accommodation  and  we  didn't 
have  the  funding,  nor  was  the  funding  about 
to  come  about  for  what  we  called  the  salt- 
and-pepper  treatment. 

Today  we  move  in  the  reverse  direction  in 
government  in  trying  to  get  into  rent  supple- 
ment to  spread  out  the  number  of  people 
into  a  different  environment,  to  allow  them 
to  mix  with  people  of  different  incomes  and 
people  of  different  social  standing  so  that 
their  children  can  participate  in  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Guides,  Cubs  or  whatever  else  it  might 
be  or  any  church  organization  because  we 
think  that  is  good.  Now  we  have  a  different 
attitude  from  some  of  oxn*  social  planners. 
They  say  we  should  really  be  trying  to  keep 
these  people  together  because  now  they  find 
themselves  alienated  because  they  are  no 
longer  a  group,  all  with  the  same  type  of  in- 
come and  conditions. 

It  becomes  very  difficult  when  you  try  to 
keep  your  senses  about  you  in  relationship 
to  the  housing  requirements  when  people  will 
constantly  change  their  posdition. 

Let  me  come  to  the  social  planning  coun- 
cil of  Ottawa.  The  social  planning  council  of 
Ottawa  continues  to  tell  me  that  our  rating 
for  public  housing  is  wrone.  It  happens  to  be 
more  in  the  family  line  than  in  the  senior 
citizen,  I  will  say.  They  come  in  and  tell  us 
that  the  rating  is  wrong  and  it  should  be 
altered.  I  will  tell  you  I  am  the  last  person 
to  argue  completely  with  them.  There  are 
some  areas  within  the  rating  program  at  this 
very  moment  which  I  have  told  this  House 
and  told  other  committees  we  are  looking  at. 
We  will  take  some  advice  and  guidance,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  alter  the  rating  system  to 
the  point  that  we  are  going  to  be  entertain- 
ing 50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

We  will  try  to  do  it  in  a  verv  loeical, 
reasonable  fashion  to  accommodate  those  that 
are  indeed  in  need  but  not  to  create  that 
need. 
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The  Ottawa  social  planning  council  has 
met  with  people  in  my  ministry — Mr.  Riggs 
to  be  more  specific — and  discussed  the  rating 
system.  They  discussed  the  accessibility  of 
public  housing  in  the  city  of  Ottawa.  We 
have  also  discussed  the  co-op  and  non-profit 
with  them  as  well.  We  have  taken  the  whole 
thing  into  account,  rather  than  just  isolating 
it  to  public  housing  owned  by  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

They  will  say  to  us  that  there  are  X 
number  of  people  looking  for  accommodation, 
I  have  said  to  them  that  as  the  social  plan- 
ning council  they  have  a  responsibility.  If 
you  know  those  people  are  out  there  and  they 
have  not  made  application  to  the  Ottawa 
Housing  Authority  for  the  possibility  of  being 
accepted  in  it,  then  it's  up  to  you  to  have 
them  approach  the  Ottawa  Housing  Authority 
and  complete  their  application,  and  then  I 
will  be  able  to  tell  you,  when  the  assessments 
are  made  by  the  home  visits  and  so  on,  as  to 
whether  they  are  eligible.  I  have  said  to  the 
social  planning  council,  to  their  president  and 
to  their  representatives  who  have  met  me  at 
various  meetings  around  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
that  I  just  don't  accept  a  carte  blanche 
expression  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
out  there  who  know  nothing  about  public 
housing  and  there  are  thousands  out  there 
that  require  your  assistance. 

A  great  number  of  people  who  require  the 
assistance  of  this  ministry  or  this  housing 
portfolio  are  known  to  us  through  a  number 
of  various  public  causes  or  organizations. 
Most  of  them  are  known  to  us  through  the 
welfare  departments  of  the  local  government 
or  through  some  social  agency  that  they  are 
in  touch  with  and  who  have  a  fairly  good 
working  relationship  with  the  people  on  the 
Ottawa  Housing  Authority  and,  indeed,  the 
other  housing  authorities  across  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  make  no  further  comment  other  than  to 
say  that  the  social  planning  council  of  Ottawa, 
like  the  social  planning  council  in  any  of  the 
communities,  is  invited,  if  they  know  of  some 
people  that  are  not  presently  on  our  waiting 
list  and  in  their  estimation  would  be  eligible 
under  the  criteria  that  presently  exist,  to  go 
and  make  application  and  let's  find  out  truth- 
fully whether  they  do  require  the  assistance 
on  a  bona  fide  basis. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  appreciate  the  off^er  that  the 
minister  is  making  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
put  more  people  on  the  waiting  list  and 
swell  the  present  waiting  list  from  18.000 
maybe  to  40,000.  Maybe  then  you  will  at 
least  believe  that  there  is  a  need  for  more 
housing  in  Ontario.  I  asked  him  a  question 
which  he  did  not  yet  answer,  but  I  find  it 


more  and  more  difficult  to  accept,  and  I  give 
you  another  example  of  his  obfuscation  both 
in  his  speech  and  his  responses.  The  minister 
said  in  his  speech,  just  to  give  you  an 
example,  I  really  don't  understand  sometimes 
how  you  talk,  how  you  go  around  the  issue: 
"Although  the  idea  of  putting  together  .sector 
support  groups  was  discussed  in  1974"— this 
was,  in  fact,  to  something  I  said— "the  pro- 
gram was  not  set  up  provincially  until  late 
1976." 

We  are  talking  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
not  spent  some  of  the  money  which  is  avail- 
able from  the  federal  government  for  various 
housing  programs.  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  at  a  tri-level  conference  in- 
volving federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
officials  which  was  held  in  March,  1974,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  community  spon- 
sored housing  program,  the  Ontario  advisory 
committee  on  non-profit  housing  was  charged 
with  preparing  the  detailed  criteria  and  guide- 
lines for  provincial  incentives.  The  committee 
report  on  the  non-profit  housing  sector  sup- 
I>ort  group  was  submitted  within  six  months 
and  a  budget  of  $500,000  was  approved 
through  Housing  estimates  for  1974-1975  for 
a  sector  support  group.  In  subsequent  years, 
$300,000  was  approved  but  only  last  year  was 
any  of  this  money  spent. 

I  would  wish  to  submit  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing  that  he  may  in  turn  wish  to  provide 
this  House  with  more  accurate  information 
in  the  future.  In  the  same  way,  I  find  his 
whole  approach  to  the  target  of  housing  com- 
pletely wrong  on  statistical  grounds  and  I 
would  ask  him  to  provide  information  on  that 
in  more  detail.  Secondly,  would  the  minister 
please  table  the  federal  government's  esti- 
mates of  population  immigration  so  that  we 
know  that  they  come  from  reputable  sources, 
since  he  disputes  the  Statistics  Canada  report 
of  the  net  immigration  to  Ontario  alone,  not 
Canada,  was  almost  50,000  in  1976-77.  Let 
me  return  again  to  the  question  whi'^h  you 
still  have  not  answered  yet,  which  is,  how 
many  houses  do  you  expect  to  be  built  in 
Ontario  this  year?  That's  three  questions. 
Could  you  try  to  keep  them  in  your  head  and 
answer  one  after  another? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
would  follow  them  anyway,  but  I  will  try. 
First  of  all  the  member  for  Parkdale  refers 
to  the  CROP  program,  which  is  the  com- 
munity residential  organization  forum  that's 
supported  through  CMHC,  and  I  said  very 
carefully  to  you  that  while  you  can  argue 
about  1974  certain  things  being  m«de  avail- 
able, I  clearly  indicated  to  you  ^hat  there 
was  no  a^cement  by  C'^ntral  Mortf^ace  and 
Housing  Corporation  until  the  year  1976.  As 
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a  result,  the  opportunities  of  participating  in 
that  $500,000  program  didn't  become  eligible 
or  even  practical  until  that  particular  date.  I 
am  not  sure  how  much  more  you  want  me  to 
tell  you,  other  than  that  the  program  has 
been  in  efFect  since  then  and  I  guess  working 
rather  efiFectively. 
[10:00] 

You  asked  me  what  we  thought  housing 
production  was  going  to  be.  In  this  year— 
again  I  am  not  sure  that  one  should  try 
to  give  an  answer.  But  in  my  discussions 
with  people  in  the  various  sectors  of  the 
industry,  I  would  think  that  if  we  hit 
74,000  or  75,000  units  in  the  current  year 
in  Ontario  we  would  have  had  a  good  year 
in  the  housing  construction  field,  taking 
into  account  all  of  the  things  that  are  adverse 
to  the  market  position  at  the  moment.  Some 
of  them  happen  to  be  strikes;  some  of  them 
happen  to  be  mortgage  money— which  is 
very  difficult  to  get  and  with  high  rates. 

I  should  also  add,  with  the  surplus  of 
units  presently  sitting  on  the  market— as  I 
have  said,  there  are  a  very  substantial  num- 
ber in  the  marketplace,  particularly  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area— that  have  not 
been  sold  at  this  time.  That's  having  its 
effect,  because  developers,  contractors,  sub- 
dividers— whatever  you  wish  to  call  them— 
general  contractors,  who  have  several  units 
tied  up  at  the  moment,  find  that  all  of  their 
working  capital  is  now  invested  in  these 
units  and  they  have  virtually  come  to  a 
standstill. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  them  come  in  to 
see  me.  They  would  like  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  to  buy  some  of  their  units  to 
give  them  some  liquidity  so  they  could  con- 
tinue to  produce  further  units  for  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  known  as  govern- 
ment intervention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  I  must  admit  to  the  member  for 
Brantford  I  have  said  to  them  that  the 
marketplace  is  there  and  it  attunes  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  day,  and  that  I  shouldn't 
be  there  to  try  to  interfere.  If  you  read 
Greenspan's  report  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  should  have  been 
printed  on  the  stitched  rolls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  He  was  left  of  centre 
when  he  became  the  author  of  that  report 
and  it  was  accepted  by  everybody.  He  was 
left  of  centre. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  don't  care  where  he 
was.  That  is  the  only  place  for  that  report. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Is  that  kind  of  poUtical 
blood  test  mandatory  for  anything  you  do? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  you  believe  it?  Do 
you  really  believe  Greenspan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  me  tell  you,  you 
fellows  mu^t  have  had  them,  though.  Any- 
way, I  was  going  to  say  that  the  Greenspan 
report  clearly  indicated  that  market  condi- 
tions would  be  attuned  by  the  needs. 

Did  I  answer  the  questions  of  the  member 
for  Parkdale? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Before  the  next 
quetion  is  put,  I  want  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  they  might  possibly  organize 
their  time  a  little  bit  better,  that  there  is 
one  hour  and  49  minutes  left  to  go  through 
the  balance  of  the  estimates,  and  we  are 
still  on  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  will  just  ask  one  last 
question  on  that.  Clearly  the  minister  is  not 
prepared  to  answer  the  question  about  how 
many  houses  are  being  built  in  Ontario.  I 
will  not  ask  him  again  about  that.  If  he 
will  table  his  evidence  on  which  he  bases 
his  conclusion  that  we  don't  need  further 
housing,  I  would  appreciate  that.  That's  all 
I  would  say. 

Let  me  point  out  one  last  thing:  The 
minister  mentioned  that  the  agreement  was 
not  until  1976.  The  Ontario  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Non-Profit  Housing,  which  was 
charged  with  preparing  the  detailed  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  the  provincial  census,  the 
committee's  report  on  the  non-profit  hous- 
ing sector  support  groups  was  submitted 
within  six  months  and  a  budget  of  $500,000 
was  approved  in  the  housing  estimates  for 
1974-75  for  sector  support  groups.  In  the 
subsequent  year  $300,000  was  approved.  It 
was  not  approved  in  1976,  it  was  approved 
well  before,  and  you  did  not  spend  any 
money  until  last  year. 

Don't  bother  answering  it;  I  can  see  that 
you  are  simply  wrong  and  that  you  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  your  ministry. 
You  have  denied  for  two  years  that  the 
program  was  approved  and  said  it  was  only 
started  last  year.  It  is  simply  not  there.  It 
went  in  housing  estimates  itself;  it  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  as  I  said  in 
my  opening  statement,  as  far  as  the  migra- 
tion rate,  live  birth  rate,  the  housing  re- 
quirements in  the  short-run  period  from 
1976  to  1981,  I  was  going  to  be  presenting 
that  study  to  this  House  as  soon  as  we  had 
it  finalized.  We  have  taken  out  most  of  the 
statistics  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  being 
prepared  for  printing. 
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Regarding  the  last  remark  of  the  member, 
it  wasn't  a  matter  of  last  year.  We  got  into 
the  funding  as  soon  as  we  had  the  agree- 
ment ready.  I  didn't  deny  that  in  1974  there 
had  been  some  discussion  and  that  there 
had  been  a  commitment  to  prepare  for  a 
budget  of  $500,000.  But  it  was  in  1976 
when  the  agreement  was  reached  with  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  in 
relation  to  this  program.  I  think  that  whether 
we  missed  1974  or  1975,  the  fact  is  that 
since  the  period  that  it  has  been  implemented 
we  have  been  financing  it,  and  it  has  worked 
very  eflFectively. 

As  I  said  to  you  in  my  remarks  the  other 
day,  some  of  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  operation,  the  labour  council  and  its 
housing  organization,  have  been  very  eflFec- 
tive  in  affording  us  some  information  and 
background  in  certain  problems,  which  we 
appreciate. 

But  facts  are  facts,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
program  was  agreed  to  in  1974;  the  arrange- 
ments with  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
were  achieved  in  1976  and  the  funding  com- 
menced thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  Makardhuk:  There's  an  hour  and  49 
minutes.  What  are  you  doing  on  your  feet? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Just  trying  to  contribute 
something,  a  voice  of  reason  among  bedlam. 

Mr.   Hennessy:    Wake  everybody   up. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sure 
that  with  the  flexibility  that  you've  afforded 
us  that  we  have  actually  gone  into  different 
votes  along  the  way  anyway,  so  maybe  the 
time  left  isn't  as  serious  as  one  might  con- 
template. 

I'm  wondering  if  I  could  go  back  to  some 
questions  that  I  had  asked  the  minister  that 
weren't  completely  answered  and  which  oon- 
cem  me  greatly.  That  is,  what  is  happening 
in  terms  6f  the  housing  market  and  the  de- 
mand that  must  be  building  up.  We've  heard 
a  lot  about  demands  and  statistics.  Is  it  the 
thinking  of  the  ministry  that  government  has 
to  fill  the  need  as  housing  becomes  more 
imaffordable?  Must  government  step  in  until 
the  government  is  the  landlord  of  every 
citizen  in  Ontario?  In  what  direction  are 
we  going  if  we  all  suffer— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Going  down. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —if  we  all  suffer  the 
increasing  costs? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You're  asking  what  direc- 
tion you're  going;  you're  going  down. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'm  just  wondering,  does 
the   minister   feel   that   it's   incumbent   upon 


a  government  to  increase,  in  ever  greater 
proportions,  the  amount  of  public  housing 
because,  as  the  NDP  say,  we  must  provide 
housing  to  all  of  our  citizens  as  a  right. 
What's  the  next  step? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  right.  Right  on. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Right  on.  This  is  what 
you  subscribe  to. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman  Wliat's  your  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Peterson:  This  is  turning  into  a  har- 
angue between  the  back-ibencher  there  and 
the  NDP  here,  and  there's  no  constructive 
dialogue  going  on  with  the  minister.  I'd 
respectfully  submit  that  he  be  cut  ofiF.  Then 
we  could  carry  on  with  something  construc- 
tive in  this  Qommittee. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What  harangue  are  you 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister's  harangue. 
What's  it  about? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  are  reading  the  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman:   That's  a  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hennessy  Have  you  finished  the  paper. 
How  was  the  paper? 

Mr.    J.    A.    Taylor:    You're    an    interluder, 
th.it's   what  you  are.   Mr.  Chairman,   I  was 
addressing  tJiis  to  the  Minister  of  Housing- 
Mr.   Mackenzie:   That  was  a  great  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —as  a  direct  result  of 
questioning  from  the  NDP  in  terms  of  the 
housing  inventory  and  where  we're  going  in 
that. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  weren't  asking  you. 
We  were  asking  the  minister. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  A  little  earlier  we  were 
talking  about  the  plight  of  some  of  the  con- 
dominium owners.  Remember  that  there's 
only  one  set  of  taxpayers  and  somebody  has 
to  provide  the  financing,  somebody  has  to 
work  to  produce  the  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
public  housing  accommodation,  I'm  wondering 
just  where— 

Mr.  Peterson:  This  is  the  most  juvenile 
hne  of  questioning,  most  obscure  point.  Why 
are   you  wasting  this  committee's  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I'm  not  wasting  the 
committee's  time.  You  just  come  in  here  and 
you  get  yourself  in  a  tantrum. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  The  Glebe  "s  out;  go  get 
the  Globe. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  suppose  the  next 
argument  is  we  should  have  government  food 
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stores  because  that's  the  next— food,  shelter 
and  clothing.  I  suppose  we'll  have  clothing 
stores,  too,  will  we,  if  we  listen  to  you. 
Mr.  Swart:  Don't  be  silly. 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Don't  fight  with  him,  he's 
on  your  side.  He's  more  right  wing  than  you 
are. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  point  tiiat  you  hadn't 
responded  to,  Mr.  Minister,  was  the  cost  of 
administration  of  public  housing  when  it's 
administered  by  government- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  has  been  infected  by 
the  John  Williams   disease. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  can  go  home. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —as  opposed  to  the  private 
sector  administering  the  housing;  and 
whether  or  not  in  addition  to  that  you  have 
to  incorporate  in  your  housing  program  the 
other  services  such  as  babysitting  or  day 
care,  playground  services,  crafts  and  so  on; 
that  type  of  thing.  This  is  something  that  I 
think  should  be  addressed.  I've  asked  you 
earlier  and  didn't  really  get  a.  response  to. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Now  you  know  what  it  feels 
like  over  here. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  took  you  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  notice  you  didn't  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the 
very  short  time  that  Mr.   Bennett  has  been 
minister- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:   Nice  to  see  you  and  the 
minister  arguing  like  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —he  has  a  tremendous 
grasp  on  a  very  complicated  ministry. 

Mr.      Makarchuk:      Hands     around     their 
throats. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  Bradley:  Easy  Mickey,  you'll  injure 
your  punching  hand. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  can  hear  the  ap- 
plause. I  think  that  applause  is  unanimous. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  must  be  an  opening 
in  cabinet.  He  wants  to  get  back  in. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Don't  kid  yourself. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  He  wants  to  be  a  whip. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He'll  be  back  there  before 
you. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  He  wants  my  job. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  What's  your  job,  Mickey? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  other  thing  I  would 
ask  the  minister,  and  I  alluded  to  it  in  my 
previous  questions,  is  the  distinction  in  these 
applications  between  need  and  income.  A 
person  can  have  very  little  income  and  yet 
have  very  substantial  assets. 


I'm  wondering  in  regard  to  the  tenants  in 
this  type  of  housing,  whether  you're  getting 
more  people  who  shouldn't  be  there  because 
they're  being  supported  by  people  who  are 
sweating  it  out  every  day;  those  people  who 
are  buying  those  condominiums  which  some- 
times aren't  too  satisfactorily  built,  who  slug 
it  out  to  pay  the  carrying  cost  and  the  mort- 
gage and  so  on  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
to  subsidize  people  who  may  have  substan- 
tial assets  but  income  that  would  make  them 
eligible  for  these  units.  I'm  wondering  if  in 
your  eligibility,  you  distinguish  between  need 
and  income. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  last  point  raised 
by  the  member  related  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween need  and  income  and  what  assets  the 
individual  happens  to  possess  at  the  moment. 
That's  part  of  the  reason  for  the  review  that's 
going  on  at  this  time— how  do  we  do  a  rating 
on  applications? 

So  there's  no  misunderstanding,  the  prob- 
lem is  very  severe.  Housing  authorities  across 
this  province  are  faced  with  this  difiiculty 
each  day  while  they're  assessing,  particularly, 
the  senior  citizen  applications. 

How  many  points  do  you  give  for  income, 
how  many  points  do  you  give  for  the  present 
living  conditions,  health  conditions,  et  cetera? 
One  of  the  things  giving  some  real  concern 
to  the  housing  authorities  is  how  do  you  rate 
estates  or  values  or  assets  they  presently  own 
that  may  not  be  producing  any  revenue  for 
them  at  the  moment,  but  still  have  a  rather 
interesting  value  if  they  were  put  on  the 
market. 

1  will  inform  the  House  that's  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  we're  doing  this  review  on 
rating  and  how  it  can  be  accommodated. 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  has  some 
situations  that  are  different  from  the  southern 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  province  and 
they're  going  to  have  to  be  looked  at  very 
carefully. 

One  of  the  reasons  we're  into  it  is  because 
Mrs.  Smith  has  made  an  application.  Her 
family  has  a  rather  interesting  home  in  the 
community,  maybe  one  of  the  only  assets  she 
happens  to  have,  and  her  home  is  now  too 
difficult  for  her  to  maintain.  She  could  be 
disqualified  from  participating  in  public  hous- 
ing because  of  the  assets  she  and  her  husband 
have  acquired  over  the  years.  We're  trying  to 
give  some  favourable  position  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  need  the  accommodation,  and 
senior  citizens  who  are  prepared  to  pay  close 
to  a  market  rent  for  the  opportunity  of  being 
in  one  of  the  senior  citizens'  accommodations 
subsidized  by  one  of  the  various  housing 
authorities. 
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We  have  created  an  interesting  situation 
in  this  province  with  senior  citizens'  accom- 
modation; a  great  number  of  people,  regard- 
less of  their  means  in  life,  regardless  of  their 
monthly  income,  regardless  of  what  the  rent 
might  be  as  determined  by  a  percentage 
factor,  still  want  to  be  in  a  pubhcly-owned 
senior  citizens'  accommodation.  It's  not  be- 
cause the  unit  is  that  large  or  anything  else, 
but  because  of  the  social  atmosphere  devel- 
oped in  the  common  room  that  exists  in  each 
one  of  the  apartment  buildings. 

I  can  tell  you  after  travelling  across  the 
province  and  in  deahng  with  housing  author- 
ities and  with  seniors  and  the  senior  citizens' 
council  of  Ontario  this  is  one  of  the  things 
we  have  developed  which  is  creating  a  really 
serious  problem.  There  are  some  people  who 
could  well  aflFord  to  go  into  the  private 
market  and  rent  an  accommodation.  Then 
they  are  away  from  their  friends  and  away 
from  people  they've  been  associated  all 
through  their  life  and  they  want  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  public  housing  program,  the 
senior  citizens  more  for  the  social  accommo- 
dation than  for  the  actual  physical  arrange- 
ments within  their  apartment. 
[10:15] 

It's  one  of  the  areas  that  we're  carefully 
assessing.  If  some  of  the  members  of  this 
House  have  some  suggestions  as  to  how  they 
think  we  might  assess  people  who  have  ac- 
cumulated, not  tremendous  wealth  but  ac- 
cumulated some  wealth  as  the  result  of  their 
real  estate  investment  from  their  own  home 
or  from  other  things,  we'd  be  more  than  ap- 
preciative of  having  their  views  as  to  how 
they  would  rate  an  individual  in  that  particu- 
lar category. 

What's  happening  in  the  housing  markf^t? 
Where  is  the  government's  responsibility 
going  to  be?  Part  of  the  reason  we're  going 
into  the  ratine  program  is  to  try  to  determine 
who  is  eligible  by  todav's  criteria.  I  would 
say  to  the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox, 
no,  it's  not  incumbent  upon  the  crovernm^nt 
to  provide  everybody  \vith  a  home  in  this 
province.  We  respect  the  requirements  of 
looking  after  those  who  require  it,  that  is, 
housing  accommodation  for  the  less  fortimate, 
but  I  certainly  do  not  accept  the  feeling  by 
some  that  from  16  to  the  rrrave  is  mv  respon- 
sibility, mine  being  the  government  or  the 
Ministry  of  Housing's  responsibility.  This 
system  was  designed  and  was  built  by  people 
who  were  aggressive  and  were  able  to  get  out 
and  do  some  work  for  themselves,  but  it  was 
also  built  by  a  government  that  is  able  to 
respect  the  less  fortunate  people  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Like  the  CPR? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  will  not  shirk  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  actually  believe  it? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Great  fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  a  residt  of  knowing 
what's  going  to  develop  in  the  housing  market 
in  the  next  number  of  years,  I  think  former 
ministers,  ministers  of  mimicipal  affairs. 
Treasury  and  so  on  have  shown  a  great  deal 
of  imderstanding  of  what  must  happen  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  market  situation. 

The  Ontario  Home  Assistance  Program 
was  brought  into  being  to  try  to  open  as 
much  land  as  possible  in  Ontario  and  the 
various  communities  more  in  advance  of  need 
or  in  advance  of  what  they  thought  they 
could  do.  The  objective  was  to  bring  more 
homes  on  the  market  at  a  reahstic  price  so 
that  the  cost  or  the  capital  invested  in  the 
land  would  not  be  sitting  in  non-productive 
land  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time,  accruing 
to  the  cost  and  thereby  raising  the  price  of 
housing.  I  think  OHAP  has  been  a  good 
program. 

I  doubt  very  much  there  is  a  municipality 
in  this  province  that  could  be  critical  of  what 
they  were  able  to  get  from  that  program  and 
for  what  it's  been  able  to  do  for  them  in 
opening  up  land  and  making  available  hous- 
ing. I  will  admit  that  in  some  cases  the 
projection  of  the  population  growth  and 
needs  in  certain  communities  was  greater 
four  or  five  years  ago  than  it  is  today  and 
some  of  the  services  that  we  have  will  have 
a  longer  range  of  life  expectancy,  that  is, 
through  non-use,  than  what  originally  had 
been  anticipated. 

No  doubt  Durham  and  a  couple  of  the 
other  communities  which  put  in  maior  storm 
and  water  facilities  through  OHAP  would 
indicate  to  you  now  that  their  needs  are  going 
to  take  a  longer  period  of  time  to  use  up  the 
facilities  than  what  had  originally  been  pro- 
jected. We're  trying  to  work  out  some  special 
repayment  arrangements  with  those  com- 
munities. 

AHOP  came  on  stream  because  govern- 
ments realized  there  has  to  be  some  incentive 
to  move  people  out  of  rental  accommodation 
into  ownership.  Fm  sure  that  there  are  as 
many  views  and  expressions  of  opinion  in 
this  House  as  tfiere  are  members  as  to 
whether  the  program  was  good,  bad  or  in- 
different. It  certainly  gave  an  opportimity  to 
a  large  number  of  people  in  Ontario  and 
Canada  to  move  into  their  own  homes. 

I  will  admit  that  some  of  them  will  be 
in  difficulty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  five-year 
reduced  interest  rate  period.  There  is  no 
doubt   about  it.   For  some  of  them,   I  sup- 
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pose,  if  we  had  the  chance  to  turn  the 
clock  back,  we  shouldn't  have  predicated 
the  AHOP  program  on  inflation  and  very 
substantial  increases  in  pay  on  which  it  was 
based  and  which  now  is  not  going  to  come 
to  reality. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  On  the  one  hand,  you 
fight  inflation;  then  you  put  programs  into 
eflFect  that  encourage  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That's  right.  But  don't 
think  that  you  didn't  gain  by  inflation.  Your 
situation  in  life  was  improved  by  inflation 
as  well. 

Mr.  Ruston:  His  boat  went  up  in  value. 
He  has  got  a  big  yacht. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Your  boat  went  up  in 
value  and  your  house  went  up  in  value  and 
any  of  the  other  great  prospects  you  have 
in  life. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  haven't  got  a  house. 
My  wife  has  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  may  not  be  in  your 
name  but  under  the  new  family  law  you 
would  not  have  quite  the  same  risk  today 
as  you  had  maybe  six  or  eight  months  ago 
by   having   everything  in  your   wife's   name. 

Mr.  Ruston:  His  yacht  is  worth  more  than 
his  house. 

Mr.  Eakins:   Ask  him  about  his  boat. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Don't  call  that  a  boat.  That's 
a  yacht. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  fact  remains  that 
AHOP  has  been  a  good  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, it's  going  to  disappear  at  the  end 
of  the  next  few  months. 

The  other  program  that  I  think  was  a 
good  one  that  helped  to  stimulate  some  ac- 
tivity in  the  housing  field  where  it  was  most 
important— and  I'm  saying  it  very  honestly, 
I'm  sad  to  see  that  the  program  has  been 
discontinued  because  I  think  it  stimulated 
a  number  of  opportunities.  That  was  the 
ARP,  the  assisted  rental  program. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Why  are  you  making  a 
speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  you  had  been  in 
here  earlier  and  listened  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion—but obviously  you  haven't,  so  I'm 
going  to  try  and  bring  you  up  to  date,  if 
you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  was  listening  on  my  box 
downstairs.  It  is  even  worse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  What  do  you  mean 
you've  got  a  box  downstairs?  That's  terrible, 
terrible.  Your  presence  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  House. 

Interjections. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  backbench  mem- 
bers contributed  more  to  the  discussion  today 
than  you  have.  Let  me  give  you  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  boring,  that's  your 
trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for 
London  Centre  shouldn't  come  in  and  dis- 
turb the  House.  You're  going  to  be  like  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent). 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  shot  all  his  bundle 
in   the   question   period   and   he's   exhausted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  was  speaking  on  the 
ARP  program,  I  think  it  did  a  great  job  in 
this  province  and  in  this  country.  We  pro- 
duced something  in  the  range  of  12,000 
rental  accommodation  units.  We  would  have 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been  continued 
because  that  is  the  area  where  the  shortfall 
is  being  experienced  in  housing  requirements 
in  this  province. 

Mr.  Bradley:   Time, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  fact  that  ARP  is 
gone  and  that  the  MURBs  could  disappear 
in  a  short  time  is  going  to,  I'm  afraid,  create 
some  rather  difficult  times  in  trying  to  bring 
on  stream  rental  accommodations.  The  fact 
remains  we  will  continue  to  press  the  fed- 
eral government  to  try  and  reintroduce  the 
ARP  program,  because  I  tell  you  the  grad- 
uated payment  mortgage  plan  they  brought 
into  place  obviously  is  not  increasing- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  hope  you  are  object- 
ing to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order.  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Am  I  objecting  to  the 
mortgage  plan? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Are  you  objecting  to 
those   graduated  payment  mortgages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  going  to  make 
a  very  general  comment  on  it  that  obviously 
it  isn't  finding  very  great  acceptance  in  the 
free  market  system,  because  there  have  been 
less  than  300  units  apphed  for  under  the 
graduated  payment  mortgage  plan  in  all  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.    Makarchuk:    I    hope   you   told   them. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Where  is  this  free  market 
you  keep  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  we  have  said  to 
Mr.  Ouellet  that  we  didn't  think  the  pro- 
gram was  going  to  be  effective.  It  was  ob- 
vious   that    the    whole    private    sector,    the 
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financing  field,  indicated  this  long  before  the 
oflBcial  announcement  came.  I  would  think 
that  from  practical  experience  that  we  are 
now  finding  out  that  the  program  just  does 
not  have  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  federal 
government  is  not  at  this  moment  receptive 
and  if  I  can  get  my  Liberal  friends  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  House  to  have  a  chat 
with  some  of  those  fellows  in  Ottawa— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  they  are  Ontario 
Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They  are  Ontario  Lib- 
erals, but  you  know  they  might  have  some 
influence  as  I  said  earlier  tonight— the  ARP 
might  come  back. 

An  hon.  member:   Passing  the  buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  not  i)assing  the 
buck.  You  see  the  federal  Liberals  have  a 
great  way  of  doing  things.  They  introduce 
a  program  and  then  they  withdraw  from  it 
and  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Province,  you  look  after 
it,   you  and  the  municipalities." 

Mr.  Bradley:  What  would  you  do  without 
the  federal  government?  Now  you  know  how 
the  municipalities  feel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  didn't  introduce 
the  program  but  we  piggybacked  on  it  to 
make  it  even  more  'beneficial  to  the  people 
of  this  province.  That's  when  the  program 
became  successful,  when  we  piggybacked  it. 

So  I  tell  you  right  now  that  if  we  can  get 
the  ARP  program  back,  we  could  very  well 
see  us  meeting  some  of  the  housing  require- 
ments we  are  experiencing  today.  My  job  is 
to  try  and  continue— 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Does  the  minister  agree 
with  Joe  Clark's  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —to  encourage  the 
private  sector,  to  build  the  type  of  accom- 
modations that  are  needed  in  this  province. 
We'll  enter  into  some  agreements  under  a 
PAR  program,  an  ARP  program,  or  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be,  in  trying  tjo  take  a 
number  of  those  units  for  public  use,  rather 
than  us  getting  involved  in  a  capital  outiay. 
That's  where  we  are  working  with  the  private 
sector  in  trying  to  establish  more  housing 
in  areas  where  it  is  needed  and  also  with 
a  portion  of  it  for  public  participation. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
question  by  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox.  He  asked  why  is  there  a  difference 
between  the  administering  of  publicly  owned 
housing  and  the  private  sector. 


Mr.  Bradley:  You  have  run  out  the  clock. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  a  hell  of  a  good 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  it  is,  an  excellent 
question.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  different 
responsibility  in  the  rental  market  as  com- 
pared to  the  private  market.  We  have  families 
in  family  accommodations  where  we  provide 
social  services.  We  provide  special  community 
relations  officers.  We  have  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  the  private  sector  is  not  required 
to  offer,  nor  does  it  offer  them. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Nor  would  they,  they 
are  all  services  for  people.  The  private  sector 
doesn't  believe  in  that  kind  of  subsidization. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:   It  aH  runs  into  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  As  a  result  obviously 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  retaining  the 
services  within  a  public  housing  develop- 
ment is  considerably  higher.  We  have  at  the 
moment,  as  you  know,  a  number  of  units  out 
in  the  Toronto  area  that  are  under  private 
management,  versus  management  by  Ontario 
Housing  CoriKjration.  The  review  of  the  fore- 
going costs  indicates  a  25  per  cent  cost 
differential  exists  between  the  private  man- 
agement operations  and  the  direct  manage- 
ment projects  in  the  metropolitan  area.  We 
are  continuing  to  analyse  these  costs,  and 
we  very  well  could  look  at— and  I  have  to 
caution  anyone  in  this  House  so  they  don't 
jump  to  conclusioiLs— other  opportunities  of 
private  management,  but  we  do  have  con- 
tracts signed  for  maintenance  and  so  on  in 
some  of  these  projects  and  those  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  if  there  was 
any  movement  in  that  direction. 

We  do  know  that  there  can  be  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  costs  between  what  we 
have  to  do,  and  are  expected  to  do,  as  versus 
the  private  sector.  I  think  if  any  one  of  us 
looks  at  the  housing  projects  in  the  com- 
munities which  we  happen  to  represent,  both 
senior  citizens  and  family,  you  will  fast  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  obviously  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  are  services  provided 
by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  that  the 
private  sector  is  not  expected  to  provide,  and 
in  some  cases  does  provide  but  to  a  very 
limited  degree. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply   reported   progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

BARRIE  JAIL 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
October  20,  I  toured  the  Barrie  Jail,  accom- 
panied by  my  deputy  minister  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr.  G.  Taylor),  to 
apprise  myself  of  the  physical  conditions 
there  and  to  discuss  recent  problems  at  that 
institution.  The  fact  that  I  went  to  this 
facility  as  my  first  official  act  as  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  indicates  my  concern 
and  desire  to  overcome  the  problems  of  this 
outdated  facility. 

As  honourable  members  will  be  aware, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  incidents  at  this 
jail.  Allegations  by  inmates  that  they  have 
been  assaulted  by  other  inmates  have  been 
investigated  and  charges  laid,  and  these  cases 
now  are  before  the  coiuts.  Two  incidents  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  four  stafi^  members 
acted  in  an  inappropriate  manner  have  been 
the  subject  df  internal  hearings.  Since  the 
hearings  into  the  behaviour  of  one  of  these 
correctional  officers  has  been  i)ostponed  at 
the  request  of  his  lawyer,  I  do  not  intend  to 
conmient  on  any  of  these  hearings  until  the 
one  which  is  outstanding  is  completed. 

The  Ombudsman's  office  has  responded  to 
complaints  by  inmates  at  the  Barrie  Jail  by 
conducting  two  investigations.  The  reports  by 
the  Ombudsman  containing  his  findings  and 
the  resolution  of  problems  relating  to  the  com- 
plaints have  been  submitted  to  the  deputy 
minister.  These  reports  indicate  that  the  prob- 
lems which  were  the  subject  of  the  complaints 
have  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

During  my  visit  to  the  jail  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  one  of  the  main  problems  is  over- 
crowding, compounded  by  the  age  and  physi- 
cal limitations  of  the  building.  On  that  par- 
ticular day  there  were  62  irmiates  being 
housed  in  the  facility  that  was  meant  to  house 
39  inmates.  Of  the  62  inmates,  40  were  on 
remand  awaiting  trial.  The  nunlber  of  re- 
mands seems  inordinately  high  when  com- 
pared to  other  counties.  It  was  obvious  to  me 
tliat  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  provide  ade- 
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quate  facilities  at  this  jail.  The  ideal  solution, 
of  course,  would  be  to  replace  this  outdated 
facility  with  a  new  one  but,  as  I  indicated  to 
the  House  recently,  even  if  funds  were  avail- 
able and  approved  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately three  years  to  have  a  new  building 
completed  and  ready  for  operation. 

In  the  interim,  in  order  to  provide  some 
relief  it  is  the  ministry's  intention  to  install 
relocatable  maximum  security  units  adjacent 
to  the  present  facilities.  These  units  will  be 
in  place  in  the  spring  of  1979  and  will  ac- 
commodate 16  inmates  each.  A  wall  will  be 
erected  around  these  units  with  the  labour  to 
'be  provided  by  inmate  workers. 

In  order  to  study  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
viding immediate  relief  to  the  overcrowding 
problem  I  have,  after  consultation  with  my 
colleague  the  Attorney  Gener^  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry),  established  a  committee  whose  first 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 1  in  the  ministry's  board  room  at  Queen's 
Park.  That  committee  will  be  chaired  by  his 
honour,  the  chief  judge  of  the  provincial 
court,  criminal  division  in  Simcoe  coimty, 
Judge  Norman  Nadeau. 

The  other  members  of  the  oommittee  are 
Crown  Attorney  John  Murphy  of  Simcoe 
county,  Barrie  Police  Chief  Earl  Snider,  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke,  president  of  the  county  of 
Simcoe  law  association  and  SheriflF  Ross 
Hughes. 

Ministry  personnel  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee will  include  Mr.  William  Canning, 
senior  probation  and  parole  officer,  Mr.  Frank 
MacDonald,  superintendent  of  the  Barrie 
Jail,  Mr.  John  Duggan,  executive  director  of 
institutional  programs.  Deputy  Minister  Glenn 
Thompson,  and  myself. 

The  committee  will  be  attempting  to  iden- 
tify the  reasons  for  the  large  number  of 
remands  and  to  resolve  the  overcrowding  to  a 
certain  extent;  and  will  be  looking  at  tihe 
issuance  of  legal  aid  certificates,  the  setting  of 
bail,  and  such  new  ideas  as  bail  supervision 
and  bail  hostels. 

I  am  delighted  that  his  honour,  Judge 
Frederick  Hayes,  chief  judge  of  the  provincial 
court,  criminal  division,  will  be  attending  the 
initial  meetings  and  monitoring  the  situation 
closely.  I  am  confident  this  committee  will  'be 
able  to  examine  the  situation  thoroughly  and 
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provide   me   with    recommendations    for   im- 
provements. 

As  members  know,  I  do  not  believe  com- 
mittees should  exist  after  they  have  completed 
their  mandates;  therefore,  this  particular  com- 
mittee will  operate  under  a  sunset  provision 
and  will  be  disbanded  after  they  have  finished 
their  work. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  doesn't  your  government 
operate  on  a  sunset  provision? 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Because  they  keep  getting 
re-elected. 

An  Hon.  member:  Our  work  isn't  finished 
yet. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  never  will  be  finished  at  the 
rate  you  are  going. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  individuals  who  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  this  important  committee  for  tak- 
ing time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  address 
themselves  to  this  situation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  and  commend 
the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  for  his  con- 
tinuing interest  and  advice  in  regard  to  the 
Barrie  Jail  and  related  matters  in  Simcoe 
county. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  questions  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott), 
and  I  am  told  he  will  be  in  the  House 
shortly.  Meanwhile,  I  am  not  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  ruled  on  the  matter  raised 
by  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel) 
the  other  day  about  whether  we  can  stand 
down  these  questions.  If  I  am  permitted  to 
stand  them  down,  I  would  appreciate  that 
opportunity. 

Failing  that  I  would  direct  the  same  ques- 
tions to  the  House  leader,  but  I  think  that 
would  be  less  than  satisfactory,  with  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  absence  last  Friday, 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East  did  rise  on  a 
point  of  order  saying  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  ques- 
tions were  put  off^.  While  I  don't  think  it 
has  worked  any  hardship,  I  want  the  guidance 
of  the  House. 

The  standing  order  is  quite  specific  that 
question  period  will  begin  with  two  ques- 
tions from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  supplementaries,  fol- 
lowed by  two  questions  from  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party. 

It  worked  quite  well  last  Thursday.  As 
you  well  know,  a  good  many  of  the  ministers 
are  busy  in  Ottawa  on  legitimate  business. 


If  the  members  generally  want  to  proceed  the 
way  we  did  last  Thursday,  I  am  in  the  hands 
of  the  House.  If  there  are  any  objections  I 
would  like  to  hear  about  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Point  of  order:  obviously  the 
frustration  we  feel  on  this  side  is  because  of 
the  fact  the  ministers  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  arriving  in  the  House  as  much  as 
10  or  15  minutes  past  their  time,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  didn't  have  anybody  to 
start.  You  had  one  member  there  when  the 
House  started  today. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Roy:  We  were  all  here  for  the  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  only  pK)int  we  were 
raising,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  should  the  rotation 
not  continue  once  it  has  begun  rather  than 
going  back  to  the  beginning,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  person  standing  in  for  you  last 
Thursday.  We  think  that  once  the  order  of 
rotation  has  begun,  if  the  Leader  of  die 
Opposition  has  ceded  his  questions,  it  should 
not  then  be  three  official  opyposition  questions 
in  a  row  at  the  time  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  finally  steps  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position jMref er  to  proceed? 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  hke  to  address  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  decision  of  the 
town  council  at  Fort  Erie  to  reject  the 
application  by  Laidlaw  to  do  the  solidification 
process  for  liquid  waste;  and  is  he  aware 
particularly  of  the  reconunendation  to  the 
town  council  from  the  town  administrator? 
Has  he  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that?  Is  he 
at  all  concerned  about  the  very  poor  reputa- 
tion the  ministry  seems  to  enjoy  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  previous  actions  in  northern 
Ontario  and  elsewhere?  Given  the  importance 
of  the  solidification  process  to  his  plan,  why 
was  there  nobody  from  the  ministry  at  that 
meeting  and  why  was  no  indemnification 
offered  to  the  town  if  it  was  to  go  ahead 
with  that  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  First  of  all,  I  am  aware 
of  that  situation  in  Fort  Erie.  I  haven't  seen 
the  recommendation  of  the  clerk  if  that's 
who  the  member  is  identifying.  I  think  that 
all  of  us  are  pretty  concerned  about  the 
various  processes  that  are  possible  for  the 
treatment  of  hquid  waste.  Had  our  ministry 
been  invited  to  that  meeting,  I  suspect  we 
would   have   attended.   I   am   not   certain  of 
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that,   I   don't   know  whether   or  not   an   in- 
vitation was  issued. 

I  don't  know  why  they  declined.  I  am 
prepared  to  find  that  out.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  doubt  that  we  are  looking  at  the  solidifica- 
tion processes  that  are  possible,  not  only  in 
Fort  Erie  but  indeed  in  other  areas  of  the 
province.  They  hold  a  lot  of  promise  and  I 
think  it's  a  possibihty  that  we  will  see  more 
of  them  and  not  fewer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
given  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  us  believe  the 
solidification  process  might  be  important  to 
us,  is  the  minister  not  concerned  that  the 
town  administrator  felt  constrained  to  tell 
the  town  council  as  follows,  quoting  from 
page  4:  "The  recent  lowering  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  standards  in  northern  Ontario,  a 
reversal  from  a  previous  requirement,  doesn't 
exactly  encourage  citizens  to  rely  on  the 
assurance  and  protection  implicit  in  any  gov- 
ernmental approval"?  May  I  quote  also  from 
page  8,  and  I  will  not  go  on  at  undue 
length.  "The  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
would  not  assume  any  uncertainties  or  risks. 
Fort  Erie  is  to  assume  them.  Similarly,  neither 
has  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  oflFered 
to  safeguard  and  recompense  the  town's  en- 
vironmental and  financial  interest  in  the 
event    that    operations    prove    unacceptable." 

Given  the  need  to  move  ahead  with  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind,  surely  the  minister  can  well 
understand  that  councils  will  be  reluctant 
to  take  on  these  risks.  Why  is  his  ministry 
not  in  fact  protecting  its  reputation,  enhancing 
it  and  working  with  councils  rather  than 
basically  disgracing  itself  and  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  town  administrators  across  On- 
tario? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  reputation?  It  is  living  up 
to  its  reputation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  certainly  don't  agree 
with  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
last  part  of  his  comments,  not  at  all;  I  just 
reject  those  out  of  hand.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  I  think,  and  I  had  thought,  that  his 
party  had  agreed  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  treatment  of  these  wastes  rested  with 
the  private  sector.  I  am  rather  surprised  to 
know  now  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  suggesting 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  to  guarantee  these  costs  if  any  should 
be  incurred.  I  thought  that  his  party  and  our 
party  believed  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
treatment  of  these  wastes  rested  with  the  in- 
dustrial producers  of  those  wastes  and  not 
with  the  citizens  through  taxation. 
[2:15] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister    not    agree    that    the    rejection    of 


liquid  wastes  and  disposal  facilities  in  Fort 
Erie,  and  the  attempts  to  block  the  PCB 
storage  transfer  terminal  in  Smithville  and 
similar  actions  by  councils  in  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  a  reflection  of  their  unease 
about  the  mishandling  of  the  liquid  waste 
disposal  program  by  the  ministry  in  the  past? 
Can  the  minister  now  tell  the  House,  since 
he  was  unable  to  tell  the  committee  three 
weeks  ago,  what  specific  steps  are  to  be 
taken  as  the  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  this 
liquid  waste  continue  to  contract  while  the 
problem  continues  to  exist? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  As  I  think  the  member 
knows,  we  spent  a  whole  week  on  that  process 
in  the  committee.  Seven  specific  points  were 
put  forward  concerning  how  we  are  proposing 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  don't  think  even 
the  leader  of  the  third  party  would  expect 
that  should  have  been  accomplished  in  that 
short  period  of  time. 

Many  of  the  proposals  put  forward  are 
very  legitimate  proposals  that  will  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  people  wherever  those 
facilities  are  located.  But  they  are  invariably 
rejected  by  the  member  and  his  party,  not 
on  the  grounds  of  the  technology  but  on 
the  basis  of  whether  or  not  they  are  socially 
acceptable  or  whether  they  are  politicaly 
acceptable.  They  found  it  very  expedient  to 
reject  them,  not  technically  but  politically. 
That  makes   a  very   diflBcult   situation. 

We  continue  to  want  to  assess  these 
projects  technically,  and  will  approve  them 
on  technical  grounds.  We  will  maintain  the 
standards  required  here  in  Ontario.  But  I 
think  it  will  require  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 
not  only  in  this  House  but  indeed  throughout 
all  of  Ontario,  so  that  those  projects  will  be 
viewed  on  their  technical  merit  and  not 
just  on  their  social  acceptability. 

Mr.  S.  Slnith:  Supplementary:  How  can 
the  minister  continue  to  attempt  to  blame 
basically  political  opposition  and  opposi- 
tion parties  in  this  regard,  when  his  own 
ministry  was  invited  to  the  Fort  Erie  meet- 
ing and  did  not  bother  to  send  anyone, 
did  not  send  the  regional  director  or  any- 
one in  his  place;  and  when  it  is  obvious 
from  the  report  of  the  town  administrator 
that  the  ministry's  credibility  is  the  reason 
this  was  turned  down?  And  how  can  he  say 
that  the  treatment  of  waste  should  be  a 
matter  for  the  private  sector— this  we  all 
agree  with— when  the  question  is  not  the 
treatment  of  the  waste  but  the  risk  to  be 
assumed  by  the  town  in  which  this  occurs? 
Surely  the  ministry  can  work  with  the 
private  sector  and  indemnify  the  to^vn 
against   certain   risks   so   that   it   might   look 
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more  favourably  upon  some  of  these  newer 
technologies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  rather  interesting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  we  work  with  the 
private  sector  we  are  accused  of  being  in 
bed  with  them.  Then  when  we  don't  attend 
a  meeting  we  are  accused  of  not  co- 
operating— 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  not  answering 
the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  opi>osition  can't 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.   Warner:   What  a  weak  argument. 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   That  is  called  a  copout. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  his  ministry  has  a  technical  re- 
port, which  is  what  he  says  he  bases  his 
decisions  on,  against  the  proposed  solidi- 
fication plant  for  Fort  Erie?  If  so,  would  he 
table  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  I  said 
that  we  had  a  technical  report  against 
solidification.  I  think  if  the  member  will 
check  Hansard  she  will  find  I  said  that  we 
were  very  interested  and  thought  the  pro- 
cess itself  had  a  great  deal  of  merit.  If  she 
wants  more  statistical  information  on  the 
process  of  solidification  we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  it. 

I  think  the  member  will  recall  that  I 
offered  in  committee  to  take  all  the  com- 
mittee to  see  a  solidification  process  as 
soon  as  they  found  it  convenient  to  go.  As 
yet  I  haven't  heard  from  the  committee 
whether  they  even  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  invitation. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Another  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment,  this  time  re- 
garding the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  landfill 
site  in  the  Hamilton  area:  Can  the  minister 
tell  us  whether  he  has  investigated  the  mat- 
ter of  toxic  wastes  from  outside  Hamilton 
being  dumped  into  that  site?  This  has  come 
about  as  a  consequence  of  these  wastes  be- 
ing trans-shipped— being  shipped  from  out- 
side the  area,  stored  for  a  little  while  in 
Hamilton,  and  subsequently  hauled  from 
that  storage  point  to  the  dump  site  itself? 
Can  the  minister  say  whether  he  has  looked 
into  these  allegations  and  what  he  has  dis- 
covered? 

Mr.  Havrot:  We  are  getting  a  lot  of 
verbal  waste  on  that  one. 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  knows  that  the  policy  of  the 
community  is  not  to  have  those  wastes  ship- 
ped into  that  community.  He  might  also 
wish  to  consider  that  if  we're  going  to  treat 
liquid  industrial  waste  in  the  process  which 
we  think  has  a  lot  of  merit,  that  policy  may 
have  to  change. 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  that  got  to  do  with 
that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  we  would 
logically  expect  to  have  a  sohdification  pro- 
cess in  a  dozen  places  in  Ontario.  I  don't 
think  the  volume  is  large  enough  to  do  so 
and  I  don't  think  the  risk  of  any  hazards, 
real  or  imagined,  is  such  that  it  is  logical 
to  have  a  lot  of  those  places  around  Ontario. 
Therefore,  the  concept  of  shipping  one  waste 
into  one  community,  in  exchange,  if  you 
will,  for  another  hazardous  waste  going  to 
another  community  may  have  to  be  the  way 
we  go.  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  merit  in  that. 
We  can't  always  live  in  an  isolated  world 
and  think  that's  the  way  it'll  survive. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
recognizing  that  there  may  be  a  certain 
logic  to  this  type  of  waste  exchange  and  so 
on,  is  the  ministry  going  to  act  aboveboard 
in  this  way  and  alter  the  certificate  of  ap- 
proval which  now  stipulates  that  the  site 
may  only  accept  wastes  that  are  generated 
in  the  Hamilton- Wentworth  area?  Why  will 
the  ministry  not  simply  come  clean  with  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton  and  with  the  civic 
government  there,  state  what  its  intentions 
are  and  stop  hiding  behind  its  inadequate 
waybill  system,  which  makes  it  very  diflScuIt 
to  trace  the  origin  of  so  many  of  these  toxic 
wastes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'm  rather  disappointed 
that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  not 
taken  the  time,  it  api)ears,  to  read  the  seven- 
point  proposal  that  we  put  forward  in  com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  the  committee 
hearings.  It  indeed  addresses  the  waybill 
system. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  does  that  have  to  do 
with  the  fact  they  are  smuggling  wastes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  will  be  changes 
made  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  waybill 
system.  We  need  a  classification  system,  and 
that  too  was  outlined.  There  are  many  things 
that  must  be  done  in  treating  our  industrial 
wastes.  I  believe  that  this  government  has 
made  a  very  positive,  committed  approach  to 
that  treatment  of  industrial  wastes.  Give  us 
sufficient  time,  and  it  isn't  a  great  deal  of 
time  we're  asking  for.  Those  proposals  were 
put  on  the  table  only  two  weeks  ago.  I  think 
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they  were  very  positive   and   we'll  proceed 
with  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary:  Given  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  liquid  industrial  waste 
dumping  that  has  for  some  time  taken  place 
in  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  dump  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  minister's  pre- 
decessor; given  that  not  only  are  there  sug- 
gestions that  they  are  having  to  handle  liquid 
industrial  waste  in  whatever  form  from  out- 
side the  community  but  they  are  also  not 
handling  the  stuff  from  within  the  conrniunity 
adequately  and  that  it  is  still  leaking;  and 
given  that  they're  going  to  close  the  dump  in 
12  months,  that  there  is  no  alternative  site  in 
the  area  and  that  the  minister  said  quite  clearly 
that  those  liquid  industrial  wastes  cannot  be 
put  in  the  Glanbrook  dimip  even  if  it  is  ap- 
proved, what  is  the  minister  going  to  do 
with  this  stuff;  is  he  going  to  store  it  in  his 
basement? 

Mr.  Turner:  No,  yours. 
Mr.  Deans:  What  is  he  going  to  do  with 
it?  There's  no  place  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I  know  what  I  would  like 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  At  what  point  is  he  going  to 
start  to  do  something? 

Hon.   Mr.   Parrott:   There   are  many  ways 
we're  going  to  be  able  to  treat  liquid  indus- 
trial wastes.  There  is  no  one  simple  answer 
to  all  of  it.  I  think  we  have  the  possibility  of 
deep  well;  I  think  we  have  the  possibility  of 
fixation;   I  think  we  have  the  possibility  of 
incineration- 
Mr.  Deans:  When  will  it  happen? 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:   —I  think  we  have  the 
possibility  of  temporary  storage.  I  think  there 
are  all  kinds  of  possibihties. 
Mrs.  Campbell:  What  year? 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  have  made  the  com- 
mitment   not   to    allow    those    wastes   to    be 
dumx)ed  into  landfill  sites.  Given  that,  we  will 
find  the  sites  and  we  will  be  working  in  con- 
junction- 
Mr.  Deans:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Were  in  the  process  of 
doing  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Deans:  Give  me  some  examples.  What 
is  the  ministry  going  to  do  with  the  waste 
in  Hamilton? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  know  what  we  would 
like  to  do  with  the  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  are  all  kinds  of 
wastes  being  treated  right  now  by  the  solidi- 
fication process.  There  are  all  kinds  of  wastes 
being  treated  by  other  processes  here  in  this 
province  right  now.  The  member  is  trying  to 


cast  it  as  though  there  is  nothing  being  done 
at  this  moment;  that  is  factually  not  correct. 
Mr.  Eaton:  They  have  been  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  waste  there  for  some  time  and  they 
keep  re-electing  the  member. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  And  he's  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  dumping  it  in  the 
dump. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  I'd  like 
to  ask  the  minister  how  he  can  reconcile  his 
concern  today  about  the  transport  of  indus- 
trial waste  when  six  months  ago  through  Bill 
21  he  was  prepared  to  reregulate  that  entire 
activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  hardly  see  the  co- 
ordination between  the  supplementary  ques- 
tion and  the  original.  I'm  having  difiiculty 
seeing  the  logic  of  the  supplementary  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  concern  the  minister  has  iterated  to- 
day, can  he  now  say  whether  his  ministry 
can  tell  this  House  what  has  happened  to 
the  20  per  cent  of  liquid  wastes  that  were 
going  into  the  Beare  Road  dump  here  in 
Toronto  and  which  were  not  accounted  for 
when  they  were  surveyed  in  July?  Has  the 
minister  followed'  up  to  find  out  whether 
those  wastes  are  now  being  illegally  and 
irresponsibly  dumped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  find  this  diflBcult  to 
say,  but  we're  going  through  the  same  ques- 
tions we  spent  a  whole  week  in  committee 
answering. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  were  asking  a  year  ago 
and  a  year  before  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  1970  we  said  ff  the 
ministry  doesn't  do  it  we  will  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Deans:  We've  been  asking  the  same 
question  for  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  discussing  those  questions.  If  the 
member  would  like  to  go  to  the  transcript 
of  those  committee  hearings  those  questions, 
and  specifically  the  last  question  asked, 
were  answered  in  great  detail  at  that  time. 
If  he  wants  a  repeat  of  that  answer,  I'll 
be  glad  to  get  the  transcript,  send  it  to  him 
and  answer  it  in  great  detail.  It  only  took 
us  about  three  hours  to  answer  questions 
en  that  one  subject  in  committee  two  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  In  view  of  this  great  concern 
revolving  around  the  matter  of  liquid  in- 
dustrial waste,  would  the  minister  or  some 
of  his  officials,  or  both,  agree  to  meet  with 
the  Fort  Erie  council  and  supply  them  with 
some   technical  support,  which  they  appear 
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to  be  lacking,  so  that  this  process,  at  least 
iu  that  part  of  the  country,  can  get  oflE  the 
ground? 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  a  reasonable  sugges- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There's  no  question 
we'd  be  more  than  pleased  to  meet  with  the 
council.  The  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall) 
will  tell  members  we  met  with  a  delegation 
last  week  for  three-and-a-half  hours,  not 
too  far  removed  from  the  same  site.  I  can 
assure  the  member  our  door  is  always  open 
to  meet  with  delegations  from  municipali- 
ties. 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  that  in  the 
first  two-and-a-half  months  and  I'll  continue 
to  do  so,  I  can't  think  of  anything  more 
informative  or  more  helpful  to  the  process 
than  direct  contact  with  the  municipalities 
and  their  representatives. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  I  do 
recall  from  those  hearings  to  which  the  min- 
ister referred,  since  I  was  there  personally, 
that  the  question  I  have  just  asked  as  a 
supplementary  to  the  previous  one  was  not 
replied  to  by  the  minister.  The  minister  said 
that  his  ofiBcials  said  they'd  only  just  re- 
ceived the  report.  In  fact  he  was  referring  to 
a  different  report  and  specifically  did  not  re- 
ply to  our  question  about  the  waste  un- 
accounted for  at  the  Beare  Road  dump. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  new  question  I 
will  put  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Can  the  minister  say  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  investigating  the  number  of 
questionable  disposal  practices  referred  to  in 
the  report  by  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
on  current  liquid  industrial  waste  disposal 
practices  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  companies, 
the  report  being  dated  September  28,  1978? 
Can  he  say  what  investigation  there  has  now 
been  into  those  questionable  disposal  prac- 
tices, which  the  report  said  would  bear  in- 
vestigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  was  a  pretty  long 
question  and  I'd  like  to  take  that  as  notice. 
I  either  didn't  hear  it  well  enough  or  I  don't 
have  that  information  here.  I'd  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  back  to  the  member  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  had  this  problem  in  com- 
mittee as  well.  If  I  can  be  very  specific:  has 
the  ministry,  in  the  last  two  weeks,  taken 
the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  disappear- 
ance of  114  scrapped  transformers  from  a 
scrap  yard  in  Brampton,  which  was  raised  at 
the    committee    hearings    by    Mr.    Drew    of 


D  and  D  Disposal  Services?  The  transformers 
presumably  contained  PCBs  and  have 
vanished  completely  from  the  minister's 
control  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  have  that  in- 
formation, but  I'll  be  glad  to  get  it  for  the 
member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
questions  which  the  minister  refused  to 
answer  or  was  unable  to  answer  during  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  will  the  minister 
undertake  within  a  week  to  table  in  the 
Legislature  written  responses  to  all  the  ques- 
tions which  were  not  adequately  answered 
during  the  course  of  those  hearings? 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  made  a  commitment 
to  answer  all  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  through 
his  critic  because  he  was  not  able  to  attend 
much  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  He  was  on  camera. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  He  was  engaged  other- 
wise, I  guess. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Like  in  Chatham-Kent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  made  that  commit- 
ment then  and  we  still  stand  by  it.  We  have 
no  worries  that  way  at  all. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Stand  by  it  forever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  He  asked  for  that  infor- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I  recall  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  answer. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Forget  about  that  standby 
and  get  into  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  was  only  a  request  to 
give  the  information  over  the  last  20  years, 
I  believe.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  compile 
that  information.  We'll  do  it  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  seems  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  can't  say  we  can  do 


S 


that  much  work  in  a  week;  we'll  try. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Deputy  Premier  and  House  leader,  who  is 
also  the  member  from  a  riding  representing  a 
part  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  Is  the  gov- 
ernment now  prepared  to  table  the  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission,  expressing  disappointment  at  the 
Minister  of  Housing's  decision  on  the  Can- 
trakon  decision,  in  response  to  my  request  of 
last  week  to  the  Premier  ( Mr.  Davis )  to  table 
the  letter? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ques- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing.  This  is  in  line  with  the  series  of 
questions  this  member  has  been  directing  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  just  ducking 
the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Redirect. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  great  reluctance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  beUeve  that  question 
was  asked  by  the  leader  di  the  third  party 
last  Thursday  of  the  Premier.  I  think  at  that 
time  the  Premier  said  in  due  course  he  would 
table  the  letter  from  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission,  of  which  I  have  not  had  a  copy. 
I  believe  the  Premier  also  undertook  a  com- 
mitment, either  last  Thursday  or  Friday,  that 
he  would  table  his  reply  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  The  Minister 
of  Housing's  recollection  does  not  jibe  with 
that  of  other  members  of  the  House.  Perhaps, 
in  order  to  refresh  his  memory,  I  could  send 
a  copy  of  the  letter  over  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing.  I  had  hoped  it  could  have  gone  to 
the  Deputy  Premier. 

Mr.  Havrot:  All  heart. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  supplementary. 
Gould  the  minister  react  to  the  concerns  of 
the  commission  aTbout  "establishing  precedents 
of  this  nature  [which]  are  based  on  the  behef 
that  there  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  escarp- 
ment substantial  landholdings  that  were  ac- 
quired with  a  view  to  further  intensive  devel- 
opment—principally housing,  subdivisions,  or 
quarrying"?  "It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to 
establish  economic  benefits  that  would  result 
if  these  developments  were  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. However,  in  many  cases  there  are  likely 
to  be  alternatives  that  would  provide  com- 
parable economic  benefits  but  v/hich  are  not 
in  the  immediate  area  of  the  escarpment," 
says  the  commission  through  its  chairman. 

Recognizing  the  rather  convoluted  phrases 
used  by  the  escarpment  commission  chairman, 
v/ho  was  acting  at  the  direction  of  aU  of  the 
escarpment  commissioners,  will  the  minister 
say  whether  it  is  now  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  allow  housing  subdivisions  or 
quarrying  on  the  escarpment  and  to  violate 
the  environmental  aspects  of  the  escarpment 
if  landowners  can  show  economic  benefit?  If 
that's  the  position  of  the  government,  we  are 
opposed  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  leader  of  the  third 
party  during  the  debate  on  my  estimates  yes- 
terday asked  a  very  similar  question,  if  not  an 
identical  question.  I  responded  at  that  time, 
as  I  will  respond  today,  by  saying— 


An  !hon.  member:  Do  you  mean  without  an 
answer? 

Mr.   McCIellan:   Take  another  crack  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —that  the  particular 
apphcation  with  which  the  first  question  was 
connected  was  not  the  first  time  that  Minis- 
ters of  Housing  have  not  accepted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  hearing  officer.  I  think  I 
clearly  indicated  yesterday  that  there  were 
42  cases  over  the  period  df  the  time  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  or  its  hear- 
-ng  officers  being  in  place  where  the  minister 
has  not  accepted  their  particular  recommenda- 
tion. I  did  hasten  to  remind  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  that  of  the  42  there  were  19 
cases  in  which  the  minister  and  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  agreed. 

I  further  went  on  to  say  that  as  each  case 
comes  before  me  after  having  been  reviewed 
by  the  hearing  officer,  I  will  make  the  deter- 
mination of  the  final  position  of  that  applica- 
tion on  the  advice  and  recommendations 
from  the  hearing  officer,  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  and  indeed  the 
staff  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Swart:  A  further  supplementary: 
Would  the  minister  not  agree,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Act  only 
requires  that  people  within  400  feet  of  the 
property  that's  built  on  be  notffied,  that  the 
act  should  be  amended  so  that  public  interest 
groups  would  be  able  to  have  input  at  these 
hearings,  so  that  we  get  representation  of 
the  interests  of  people  across  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  May  I  ask 
the  minister  what  his  reading  is  of  the 
section  of  the  escarpment  act  which  says  that 
after  the  hearing  officer's  report  and  so  on 
that  the  decision  of  the  minister  is  final?  I 
think  it  is  section  8(1)  that  says  that  the 
decision  of  the  minister  is  final.  Is  it  the 
minister's  reading  of  that  section  that  this 
simply  means  there  is  no  further  appeal,  or 
is  it  his  reading  that  it  means  the  minister 
is  not  permitted  to  reconsider  the  matter 
once  he  has  issued  his  initial  decision?  I 
have  my  own  interpretation.  What  is  the 
minister's  interpretation  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  interpretation  that 
I  have,  and  I  think  it's  concurred  in  by  the 
legal  advisers  to  the  ministry  and  the  Attorney 
General,  is  that  the  minister's  decision  is  final 
and  it  is  not  reversible  and  it  is  not  appeal- 
able. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  call  him  one-way  Bennett, 
wrong-way  Bennett. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  decision  of 
the  Minister  of  Housing  to  overrule  the  de- 
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cision  of  this  Legislature  which  established 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  to  pre- 
serve the  unique  natural  features  of  the  en- 
vironment, is  it  the  intention  of  the  minister 
to  allow  this  Legislature  to  decide  whether 
economic  benefits  should  be  allowed  to  have 
precedence  in  the  way  that  the  minister  is 
proposing  and  to  put  that  into  the  act?  Or 
is  he  prepared  to  put  an  amendment  forward 
in  the  Legislature  so  that  the  Legislature  and 
not  the  minister  alone  can  decide  whether  or 
not  the  escarpment  should  be  preserved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  rather  interesting 
how  the  leader  of  the  third  party  gets  things 
twisted  around  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
minister  who  formed  the  legislation.  It  was 
this  Legislature  that  passed  it  and  gave  it 
royal  assent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  With  a  huge  majority  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  warned  you  this  would 
happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  minister  acted 
within  the  framework  of  that  legislation  to 
make  his  decision  and  at  this  time  I  have 
no  intention  of  bringing  in  an  amendment  to 
that  act. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  told  you  that  it  would 
destroy  that  act. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
juggernaut;  now  are  the  days  of  democracy. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  in  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations (Mr.  Drea),  referring  to  the  statement 
made  yesterday  on  the  Residential  Tenancies 
Act,  particularly  with  reference  to  exclusions 
of  buildings  of  six  units  or  less  and  those 
units  renting  for  $500  a  month  or  more. 
Would  the  minister  table  the  statistics  on 
which  these  two  exclusions  were  based  by 
number  and  percentage  in  each  community, 
especially  the  boroughs  within  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  the  areas  in  Peel  and  Durham, 
so  that  we  will  know  the  number  of  units 
involved  now  and  those  projected  for  1980? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
that  question  as  notice  and  communicate 
with  the  minister  to  see  whether  or  not  it's 
possible  to  provide  that  information. 

EMPLOYEES'  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
inasmuch  as  Bill  70,  the  safety  and  health 
legislation,  is  of  real  importance  to  the 
workers  in  Ontario  and  we  have  been  dis- 


appointed so  far  in  the  lack  of  action  on 
this  bill  since  it  came  out  of  committee,  will 
the  minister  inform  the  House  if  he  has 
completed  the  review  he  indicated  he  was 
undertaking  on  September  13;  and  when  we 
can  expect  the  bill  back  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  can  give  the  member 
my  assurance,  as  I  have  given  it  to  him  in 
the  past,  that  this  bill  remains  an  item  of 
high  priority.  The  review  has  been  completed 
and  decisions  about  legislative  introduction 
will  be  made  shortly. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  I'm  still 
not  sure  we've  been  told  when  it  is  to  come 
in,  but  can  the  minister  give  an  assurance 
that  the  bill  will  retain  changes  made  in 
committee  so  that  we  don't  have  to  waste 
time  restating  arguments  for  the  obvious? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  really  can't  add  any  more 
to  the  information  I  have  already  given  the 
member. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Mr.  Speaker,  given  these 
words  by  a  prominent  minister  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  I  put  this  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour- 
Mr.  Wildman:  Mutual  admiration  society 
over  there. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  "I  see  it  as  a  responsibility 
and  a  duty  of  government  to  protect  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  take  up  our  tools 
or  our  briefcase,  our  skills  or  our  talents  and 
our  strengths—" 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Speech. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  "—and  to  go  to  the  place 
where  we  earn  our  living,  and  to  earn  it 
without  pressure  or  interference  or  fear,  to 
earn  it  with  self  respect,  optimism  and  hope." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  After  that  statement  made 
by  a  leading  figure  of  this  government,  is  the 
minister  considering,  or  will  he  be  consider- 
ing in  the  future,  so-called  right-to-work 
legislation  to  protect  the  workers  of  this  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.   Cassidy:   Oh   no,   shame   on   you. 

An  hon.  member:  George,  you're  going 
to  have  to  start  going  to  rehearsal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
would  like  to  thank  the  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  for  bringing  this  question  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  mean  you  didn't  get 
notice? 

Mr.  Deans:  We  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
answer. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  And  I  also  want  to  thank 
him  for  giving  me  prior  warning.  I  also 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  could  arrange 
to  have  him  moved  back  to  his  old  seat;  this 
one  seems  to  bother  him  a  bit. 

An  hen.  member:  Move  him  to  the  front 
row. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  any  event,  I  know  that 
the  question  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  and 
I  hope  members  will  forgive  me  if  I  take  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  try  and  answer  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  a  written  response  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  members  can  have  it 
any  way  they  want. 

I  would  like  to  respond,  however,  to  the 
question  from  the  member  for  Simcoe  Centre 
regarding  right-to-work  legislation. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  written  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Doesn't  the  member  want 
it?  I  think  it  is  an  important  question;  if  he 
doesn't  then  I  won't  give  the  answer. 

It  is  imoortant  to  emphasize  that  right-to- 
work  legislation  has  a  much  different  mean- 
ing in  Canada  than  it  does  in  the  United 
States.  Right-to-work  laws  in  the  United 
States  commonly  refer  to  those  statutes,  en- 
acted in  the  most  part  by  southern  and 
southwestern  states,  restricting  various  forms 
of  union  security  arrangements,  including 
what  we  know  as  the  Rand  formula. 

In   Canada,   all  jurisdictions  recognize  the 
existence  and  validity  of  union  security  pro- 
visions. The  Rand  formula  in  particular- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Like  Fleck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  —is  widely  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  collective  bargaining 
system.  Without  dealing  with  all  of  the 
matters  outhned,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  at 
this  time  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  no  in- 
tention of  introducing  right-to-work  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Why  didn't  they  applaud 
over  there?  Why  no  applause? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  a  supplementary 
from  the  member  for  Simcoe-Mississippi? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  the  member  for 
Quinte. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  CASE 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  concerning  the  Huronia  Regional 
Centre  case  involving  Samuel  Johnston. 

Can  the  minister  advise  this  House  why 
the  patient  involved  was  kneeling  in  a  punish- 


ment i>osition  at  about  noon  of  that  particu- 
lar day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  matter 
was  raised  and  dealt  with  back  in  September 
of  last  year,  as  I  recall,  or  shortly  thereafter. 
I  must  say  that  was  one  of  the  very  first 
questions  I  asked  when  I  realized  that  was 
the  position  the  patient  had  been  in.  It  was 
the  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr.  McClellan), 
I  believe,  who  first  raised  that  question  about 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It's  always  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  resident  in  ques- 
tion was  in  that  position  as  a  punishment, 
absolutely  without  any  approval  and  con- 
trary to  the  guidelines  of  the  ministry.  The 
staff  in  charge  at  the  time  were  severely 
reprimanded  for  taking  that  type  of  action 
by  way  of  punishment  of  the  resident.  It 
was  brought  to  their  attention  by  way  of  a 
memorandum  that  went  out  at  the  time 
from  my  office- or  my  deputy's  office  I  am 
not  sure  which— to  every  facility  in  the  prov- 
ince, reminding  them  that  was  a  totally 
unacceptable  method  of  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  behaviour  of  a  resident.  The 
specific  punishment  at  that  time  was  in  con- 
sequence, as  I  recall,  of  the  individual 
woman  having  taken  one  sandwich  more 
than  she  had  been  entitled  to  from  a 
luncheon  table.  I  can  assure  the  members 
it  is  clear  to  the  employees  of  my  ministry 
that  type  of  thing  is  totally  unacceptable  and 
should  not  occur  again.  If  it  should,  I  will 
take  similar  action  in  the  future. 

[2:45] 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  minister  is  sincerely  concerned 
about  this  problem,  just  as  he  should  recog- 
nize that  some  of  us  are  sincerely  concerned 
about  his  legislation.  Bill  154,  would  the 
minister  advise  whether,  in  fact,  he  has 
been  quoted  correctly  in  saying  that  he  has 
new  evidence  in  this  case;  and,  if  that  is  so, 
has  he  checked  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  this  province  to  see  if,  rather  than  pass 
this  type  of  legislation,  he  can  have  a  new 
hearing  on  the  new  evidence? 

Secondly,  there's  repetition  within  the 
proceedings,  even  the  tribunal's  decision, 
that  there  was  some  evidence  of  perjury 
even  at  the  hearing  before  the  criminal 
courts.  If  that  is  so,  has  the  minister  checked 
with  the  Attorney  General  to  see  whether 
perjury  charges  under  the  Criminal  Code 
should  not  be  laid  and,  hopefully,  try  to 
avoid  bringing  forward  a  bill  as  regressive 
as  Bill  154,  if  he  has  alternatives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
yes,  there  is  further  evidence  that  was  not 
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available  to  me  or  to  the  officials  of  my 
ministry  at  the  time  of  the  original  inci- 
dent and  the  subsequent  hearing.  We  are 
exploring  as  an  alternative  the  possibility 
of  action  on  difiFerent  fact  situations.  I  must 
say  that  one  must  have  some  reservations 
about  that  as  well,  because  it's  not  our  in- 
tention to  harass  an  individual,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  grave  concern,  as  the  mem- 
ber has  indicated,  that  a  ministry  would  find 
itself  in  a  position  where  it  has  two  dia- 
metrically opposing  responsibilities  to  dis- 
charge. I  can  assure  members  that  all  those 
avenues  are  being  explored.  In  response  to 
the  question  of  perjury,  that  has,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General's  ministry. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  contentious  nature  of  this  bill  and  the 
difficulties  involved,  could  the  minister  bring 
this  House  completely  up  to  date  on  what 
has  transpired,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
various  law  officers  of  the  crown  that  he 
has  solicited,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
perjury  case  but  also  with  respect  to  a  new 
hearing  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence?  I 
think  he  has  an  obligation  to  bring  us  com- 
pletely into  his  confidence  on  this  very 
difficult  matter, 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
the  action  that  has  been  taken  to  date  in- 
dicated that  information  to  the  honourable 
members.  If  further  specific  information  is 
required  by  them,  I  would  be  willing  to 
share  it  with  them.  I  would  remind  them 
though,  that  there  are  discussions  ongoing 
and  I  would  not  in  any  way  wish  to  jeopar- 
dize those  by  any  undue  discussion  of  that 
at  this  time. 

PYRAMID  SALES 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Drea),  I  have  a  question  I  would 
like  to  direct  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  in  the  hope  that  he'll  act  upon  it 
rather  than  take  it  as  notice.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  issued'  an  order  to  Bestline 
Products  of  Canada  Limited  last  week  to 
cease  using  its  prospectus,  which  the  minister 
alleged  contained  false,  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive statements,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Bestline  is  still  continuing  its  recruiting 
program,  at  least  in  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
which  flies  absolutely  in  the  face  of  the 
minister's  order,  will  the  provincial  secretary 
confer  as  quickly  as  he  can  with  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  to 
make  sure  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken 


so  that  no  further  people  can  be  brought  into 
this  rather  dubious  scheme  before  the  appeal, 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  next  week  or  two? 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

CROWN  LAND  SALES 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. With  the  impending  sale  of  about 
38  cottage  lots  in  the  city  area  of  Thunder 
Bay  on  November  18,  and  with  the  rumour 
of  lots  being  sold  by  residents  in  the  Kenora 
area  to  non-residents,  I'd  like  to  know  if  the 
minister  did  look  up  the  question  asked  the 
other  day,  that  if  this  loophole  is  there,  is 
he  trying  to  plug  that  loophole,  because  it  is 
not  fair  to  have  people  in  Ontario  taking 
advantage  and  selling  those  lots  to  people 
who  are  not  residents  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  policy  in  relation  to 
cottage  lots  changed  in  July  of  this  year  and 
the  lots  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  area  by  lottery  November  18  are  under 
the  new  regulations.  TTie  prices  have  been 
established  at  market  prices  by  searching  the 
registry  office.  If  I  may,  since  I'll  be  in 
Ottawa  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  I  will 
answer  both  the  questions  from  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  and  the  one  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds),  who  asked 
me  yesterday  how  many  cottage  lots  have 
been  transferred.  None  of  the  cottage  lots 
which  have  been  sold  this  year  under  the 
new  regulations  promulgated  in  July  have 
been  transferred.  There  are  still  some  50 
unsold,  as  I  recall,  with  about  400  sold  or 
leased.  None  of  the  lots  resulting  from  the 
1971-78  leasing  program  were  permitted  to 
be  sold  to  either  residents  or  non-residents. 
I'm  informed  that— 

Mr.  Martel:  What  a  hodge  podge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —90  have  been  transferred 
so  far  this  year  to  eligible  transferees.  Nine- 
teen of  those  transfers  took  place  in  the 
north-western  region,  the  rest  in  the  other 
three  northern  regions.  Five  of  those  were 
transfers  to  residents  of  Manitoba  and  two 
were  transfers  to  residents  of  the  USA.  As  I 
say,  they  were  eligible  transferees;  in  other 
words,  those  leases  must  have  been  held  by 
Canadians  and  Ontarians  for  at  least  two 
years  prior  to  their  transfer. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  is  the  minister 
assuring  this  House  that  in  the  first  year  of 
a  clear  sale  to  an  Ontario  resident,  that  new 
owner  cannot  then  transfer  to  a  non-resident? 
And  secondly,  can  he  assure  this  House  that 
residents   are   not  buying  such  cottage   lots. 
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erecting  cottages  and  immediately  leasing  to 
non-residents,  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  result 
in  sale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
the  lessor  cannot  transfer  a  lease  at  any 
time   without   the   approval   of  the   ministry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  what  I  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  purchaser  does  not 
receive  the  patent  until  he  has  completed 
the  construction  of  a— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  hope  Tom  Coleman  didn't 
write  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  -cottage  at  least  600 
square  feet  in  size  and  of  a  value  over 
$7,500.  He  does  not  receive  the  patent  so  he 
can't  do  anything  with  it.  He  has  to  build 
that  within  two  years,  after  which  he  re- 
ceives the  patent,  and  it  is  then  his  property. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  I'd  like  to 
get  this  perfectly  clear.  Is  the  minister  telling 
us  that  a  resident  or  a  purchaser  who  com- 
pletes a  cottage  within  the  first  year  does  not 
receive  the  patent  rights  for  two  years,  and 
therefore  cannot  transfer?  The  minister  shakes 
his  head  negatively.  Then  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister,  have  residents  who  pur- 
chased and  built  within  the  first  year  trans- 
ferred lots  and  what  is  he  doing  to  prohibit 
the  building  and  leasing  for  eventual  sale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  I  answer  the  question 
the  way  the  member  asked  it,  I'm  not  going 
to  give  him  the  answer  he  wants  to  hear. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  just  want  to  hear  the  clear 
answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  make  every  ministry  un- 
intelligible. Every  single  one  you  hold.  It 
doesn't  matter  where  you  are,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  It's  no  wonder  you  were  put 
in  Energy,  Jimmy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  what  the  honour- 
able member  wants  to  know  is  whether  under 
the  new  program  a  person  intending  to  pur- 
chase meets  the  requirement  to  build,  and 
then  gets  the  patent,  he  can  sell  to  anyone 
he  wants.  That's  what  the  honourable  member 
wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  used  to  do  this  in  uni- 
versity—when I  couldn't  answer  the  question 
I  wrote  my  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
without  repeating  what  was  said  by  my 
predecessor  at  the  time  the  new  policy  was 
announced,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  really  no  other  effective  way,  if 
we  were  going  to  sell,  to  keep  control  of  the 
future  ownership. 


FOSTER  WHEELER  STRIKE 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Although 
the  alleged  illegal  strike  of  the  Labourers' 
Union  at  the  $250  million  Foster  Wheeler 
construction  site  at  Shell  Canada  was  finally 
resolved  yesterday,  what  does  the  minister 
have  to  say  about  this  strike  in  the  hght  of 
Bill  22  and  its  application  in  the  construction 
trades  which  has  kept  1,500  other  tradesmen 
from  working  on  that  project  over  the  last 
five  or  six  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  knows,  I'm 
sure,  as  I  do  that  if  there  has  been  any  lack 
of  action  at  that  site  that  is  a  matter  to  be 
dealt  vdth  by  the  Ontario  Laboin:  Relations 
Board.  If  he  has  any  information  to  provide 
me  that  should  go  to  that  board  I'd  be  pleased 
to  receive  it. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services. 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  minister's 
predecessor  made  a  statement  in  the  Sault 
not  long  after  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Conmiercial  Relations,  that  he 
was  overturning  his  previous  decision  not  to 
go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  a  new  pro- 
vincial jail  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Algoma 
district,  but  that  he  was  unsure  of  when  in 
the  next  few  years  it  would  actually  be  built, 
can  the  new  minister  indicate  whether  or  not 
he  accepts  his  predecessor's  decision?  And 
can  he  give  us  some  timetable  as  to  when 
the  construction  might  begin? 

An  Hon.  member:  After  the  by-election, 
Gordon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Our  belief  at  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  within  the  next 
five  years  something  should  be  done  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  with  respect  to  replacing  the 
facility. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  would  be  a  good 
election  plank. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope 
within  the  next  five  weeks  something  will  be 
done,  as  well. 

I  wonder,  cx>uld  the  minister  also  tell  us 
what's  happening  with  the  negotiations  be- 
tween his  ministry  and  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
forestry  camp  in  the  Algoma  district  to  alle- 
viate the  overcrowding  of  the  Sault  jail,  on  an 
interim  basis  at  least,  until  the  new  jail  is 
built? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  have  no  iirformation 
on  that  for  the  member,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  obtain  that  information  and  relay  it  to  him. 

ONTARIO  NORTHLAND 
RAILWAY  SERVICE 

Mr.  Pope:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Northern  Affairs.  Will  the  minister  re- 
examine the  decision  of  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission  to  expand  some 
of  its  facilities  for  the  Northlander  in  their 
present  location,  including  a  review  of  the 
engineering  and  feasibility  studies  relating  to 
that  decision,  with  a  view  to  determining  if 
the  best  interests  of  northeastern  Ontario 
could  be  better  served  by  further  decentral- 
ization of  facilities  along  the  ONR  lines 
throughout  northeastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
explain  to  the  honourable  member:  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  ONR  and  continues  to 
be  their  policy  to  diversify  the  operations  of 
that  facility  along  the  entire  route  from  North 
Bay  to  Kapuskasing,  where  it's  economically 
feasible. 

I  think  the  honourable  member  is  referring 
to  the  repair  facilities  for  the  Northlanc^er. 
The  Northlander  is  a  unit  train.  We  did  look 
at  the  possibility  of  expanding  those  services 
^n  the  Timmins  area.  The  cost  would  have 
been  in  excess  of  $12  milhon.  We  were  able 
to  develop  a  repair  service,  where  the  bulk 
of  repair  service  for  the  ONR  service  is  now 
at  North  Bay,  at  a  cost  6f  $1.3  milUon. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  only  25  em- 
ployees working  on  repair  services  for  the 
trains  in  the  Timmins  Shop.  It  would  have 
meant  a  substantial  increase  in  employees  had 
we  moved  that  service  to  the  Timmins  area. 

[3:00] 

I  want  to  assure  the  honourable  member 
we  did  examine  very  carefully  the  desire  to 
diversify  the  operation  of  the  Ontario  North- 
land Railway  north  of  North  Bay,  but  after 
looking  at  the  situation,  it  was  economically 
more  feasible  to  establish  in  the  North  Bay 
area  to  save  those  very  valuable  dollars. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  have  a  good  member  in 
North  Bay.  That's  what  he's  saying. 

Mr.  Pope:  Supplementary:  Will  the  min- 
ister review  the  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  Commission?  Will 
he,  himself,  examine  the  engineering  and 
feasibility  studies  related  to  that  decision? 

*Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Yes,  I'd  be  glad  to  do 
that  and  I'd  certainly  be  glad  to  inform  the 
honourable  member  of  the  results. 


ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  question  for  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  minister's  state- 
ment yesterday  that  he  is  cutting  $161  mil- 
lion in  government  expenditures  this  year, 
how  does  he  reconcile  that  with  the  fact  his 
expenditures  to  the  various  policy  fields  have 
increased  some  $7  million?  Where  is  he 
getting  those  cuts? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
breakdown  of  the  pluses  and  minuses.  I  think 
what  I  told  the  honourable  member  yester- 
day is  the  total  spending  of  the  i>rovince  was 
staying  constant  at  $14,482  billion  as  stated. 
In  fact,  $161  million— I  beheve  his  figure 
was— 

Mr.  Peterson:  Your  figure. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  figure— of  increases 
mid-year  had  been  authorized.  It  includes 
things  like,  if  I  recall  accurately,  $28  million 
anticipated  growth  in  the  payments  through 
the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  to  doctOTS 
over  and  above  the  original  estimates,  so 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  Wintario—  I  think 
it's  $34  million  if  I  recall  the  figure  correctly, 
and  a  whole  series  of  lesser  figures.  Against 
that  were  two  specific  constraints  imposed  on 
the  ministries  to  date.  I  think  they  total  $137 
million  so  far,  which  falls  some  $24  million 
short  of  the  $161  million  already  approved 
for  increase. 

Tlie  fact  remains  the  constraints  and  the 
increases  balance  exactly  and  $24  million  of 
constraints  still  remain  to  be  found  as  the 
year  progresses.  That's  not  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion because,  of  course,  the  Management 
Board  has  the  ability  to  monitor  its  spending 
in  accounts  right  across  government  as  the 
year  progresses,  and  as  the  year  wears  on  it 
will  find  those. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  with  me  that  if  one  looked 
at  the  numbers  very  simply  one  would  have 
to  say  that  in  fact  the  expenditures  have  in- 
creased in  real  terms  some  $7  million,  and 
he  is  relying  only  on  a  contingency  fund  and 
"funds  to  be  constrained  at  some  time  in  the 
future"?  In  fact,  if  the  minister  looked  at  his 
numbers,  his  expenses  are  up  and  the  $161 
million  worth  of  reductions  he  refers  to  are 
illusory? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  $161  million  were 
increases.  The  reductions  so  far  specified 
were  $137  million  with  $24  million  more  to 
come.  I  don't  know  which  figure  the  member 
is  referring  to  but  I  will  be  pleased  to  look 
at  the  $7  million  figure  and  verify  it  for  him 
and  tell  him  whether  it  has  been  properly 
interpreted  or  not  properly  interpreted. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  properly  interpreted. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no.  Don't  be  too 
sure  now.  We  corrected  one  figure  for  you. 

BURNING  OF  PCBs 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  In  view  of  the 
report  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  October  19 
that  unusually  high  levels  of  PCBs  have  been 
found  in  the  air  in  Mississauga— 

Mr.  Havrot:  That's  old  hat. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —by  the  so-caUed  "super 
snifiFer"  which  is  a  highly  sensitive  air-moni- 
toring machine,  can  the  minister  tell  us  what 
steps  he  has  taken  since  that  date  to  check 
these  results?  Secondly,  when  is  he  going  to 
issue  a  statement  to  reassure  the  residents 
that  he  is,  in  fact,  checking  the  results  and 
to  tell  them  how  long  it  will  take?  Thirdly, 
if  the  results  indicate  any  health  hazard,  what 
further  steps  will  he  take  to  eliminate  this 
hazard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  already 
indicated  that  in  our  opinion  and  according 
to  the  best  medical  advice  we  could  receive 
there  is  absolutely  no  health  hazard  in  Missis- 
sauga whatsoever  due  to  PCBs  in  the  ambient 
air.  I  think  the  member  knows  we're  measur- 
ing in  trillionths,  and  at  the  moment  there 
is  no  one  who  has  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  what  that  infinitesimally  small  meas- 
urement means.  I  have  tried  to  say  consis- 
tently that  until  we  have  some  understanding 
of  what  that  means  in  the  sense  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  measurement  it  would  be  wise  not 
to  make  a  comment. 

Surely  the  member  does  recognize  that  we 
have  not  been  trying  to  hide  any  infor- 
mation in  this  regard.  We  have  simply  said 
that  we  are  buying  at  the  cost  of  half  a 
million  dollars  a  very  sophisticated  piece  of 
machinery  that  will  measure  air  quality  to 
a  degree  that  perhaps  no  one  really  fully 
comprehends.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
make  those  measurements  but  I  think  when 
we  do  put  the  measurements  forward,  we 
should  all  be  very  aware  of  the  significance 
of  those  measurements. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  have  the 
answer  to   a  question  asked  previously? 

Mr.  Foulds:  About  time. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  like  to  respond 
today  to  the  question  from  the  member  for 
Brantford  (Mr.  Makarchuk).  I  am  reading 
here  the  Hansard  of  that  question.  He  refers 
first    of   all,   to    construction   of   cesspools.    I 


am  rather  amazed  that  he  should  use  that 
term.  I  would  hope  that  he  would  know 
that  they  are  lagoons  and  that  that  is  a 
pretty  accepted  method  of  treatment 
throughout  Ontario. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  lagoon  and  a  pool? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Many  municipalities 
are  quite  happy  with  that  method.  I  sug- 
gest the  member  wouldn't  want  to  imply 
that  they  are  not  receiving  adequate  treat- 
ment. He  also  says  that  raw  untreated  sew- 
age will  be  discharged.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  member  for  Brantford,  that 
that  is  just  not  so.  It  is  factually  incorrect. 
There  is  no  hazard.  It  is  treated  eflBuent  that 
is  being  put  into  the  stream. 

It  is  true  that  Brantford  is  expanding  its 
system,  but  we  had  no  idea  when  those  two 
systems  would  link  up.  Surely  the  member 
would  not  ask  us  to  stand  idly  by  and  not 
insist  on  municipal  waste  to  be  treated. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  did  in  that  area 
and  I  think  correctly  so. 

May  I  reply  also  to  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  by  suggesting  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  comparative 
judgement  on  those  two  systems,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  assure  him  that  both  effluents 
meet  a  very  high  standard  and  that  I 
wouldn't  like  to  see  any  confrontation  be- 
tween my  neighbours. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  You  can  almost  drink  it. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 
[Later] 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  would  just  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
time  that  I  thought  was  remaining  in  the 
question  period.  Were  you  going  by  your 
own  watch  or  were  you  going  by  the  watch 
on  the  wall? 

Mr.  Nixon:   By  his  conductor's  watch. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  had  made  a  determination 
there  was  still  one  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  assure  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  the  time  that  I  use 
is  accepted  by  people  who  care  much  more 
about  time  than  people  do  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  your  defence  I  think  you  should 
point  out  to  the  honourable  member  that 
you  use  your  trusty  CPR  watch. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  see,  he  is  railroading 
us. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Pursuant  to  standing  order 
27(g),  I  wish  to  notify  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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I  am  dissatisfied  Nvith  the  answer  given  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott) 
and  wish  to  debate  it  tonight  at  10:30. 
[Later] 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  recognize  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  pursuant  to  standing  order  27(g),  the 
member  for  Brantford  has  given  notice  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion given  by  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment concerning  sewage  lagoons  in  Brantford 
township.  This  matter  will  be  debated  at 
10:30  tonight. 

PETITION 

ONTARIO  HIGHWAY 
TRANSPORT  BOARD 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Pursuant  to  provisional 
standing  order  7,  we  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  hereby  petition  that  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Highway  Trans- 
port Board  for  1977,  tabled  April  7,  1978,  be 
referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  re- 
sources development  for  such  consideration 
and  report  as  the  committee  may  determine. 

REPORT 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
aflFairs  committee  presented  a  report. 

PRESENTATION  OF  NEW  MEMBER 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  had  received  and  laid  upon  the  table 
a  certificate  of  a  by-election  held  in  the 
electoral  district  of  Chatham-Kent. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that  in  view  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  Mr.  Speaker  dated  September  8, 
1978,  and  the  writ  of  election  dated  Septem- 
ber 11,  1978,  issued  by  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario and  addressed  to  Fred  W.  Briscoe, 
Esquire,  returning  officer  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Chatham-Kent,  for  the  election  of 
a  member  to  represent  the  said  electoral  dis- 
trict of  Chatham-Kent  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  this  province,  in  the  room  of 
William  Darcy  McKeough,  Esquire,  who 
since  his  election  as  representative  of  the 
said  electoral  district  of  Chatham-Kent,  hath 
resigned  his  seat,  Andy  Watson,  Esquire,  has 
been  returned  as  duly  elected  as  appears  by 
the  return  of  the  said  writ  of  election,  dated 


October  27,  1978,  which  is  now  lodged  of 
record  in  my  office. 

(Signed)  Roderick  Lewis,  Chief  Election 
Officer;  Toronto,  October  31,  1978. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Andy  Watson, 
member  elect  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Chatham-Kent,  who  has  taken  the  oaths  and 
signed  the  roll  and  now  claims  the  right  to 
take  his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let  the  honourable  member 
take  his  seat. 

Andy  Watson,  Esquire,  member-elect  for 
the  electoral  district  of  Chatham-Kent,  having 
taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took 
his  seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  have  concurrence  of  the  House  to 
revert  to  "Motions"  for  just  a  brief  motion? 

Agreed  to. 

MOTION 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTION 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  Mr.  Watson 
be  substituted  for  Mr.  Lane  on  the  standing 
resources  development  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[3:15] 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

EXTENSION  OF  INTERIM  SUPPLY 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  moved  resolution  18: 

That  the  authority  of  the  Treasurer  of  On- 
tario granted  on  March  28,  1978,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  civil  servants  and  other  neces- 
sary payments  pending  the  voting  of  supply 
for  the  period  commencing  April  1,  1978, 
which  authority  was  extended  on  June  22, 
1978,  be  further  extended  to  March  31,  1979, 
such  payments  to  be  charged  to  the  proper 
appropriation  following  the  voting  of  supply. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  few  remarks  on  this  resolution. 
Do  I  take  it  that  the  Treasurer  does  not 
have  a  statement  accompanying  this  supply 
motion?  That  he  will  not  be  speaking  on 
this  motion?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Treas- 
urer would  want  to  make  a  statement- 
Mr.  Nixon:   He's  asking  for  $9  billion. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —on  this  issue. 

Very  frankly  I  view  with  some  alarm  the 
debut  of  this  new  minister.  I  have  looked 
very  carefully  at  some  of  the  figures  he  has 
provided  us;  I  have  looked  v^y  carefully  at 
some  of  the  changes  in  presenting  the 
budgetary  facts  of  this  province.  Let  me  tell 
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you,    Mr.    Speaker,    we    view   it   with   some 
alarm. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
and  major  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  brief  tenure  of  this  new  Treas- 
urer. The  numbers  of  this  province  and  the 
accounts  of  this  province  are  presented  with 
subtlety;  they  are  presented  in  a  below-the- 
line  way  that  very  few  people  understand. 
That  is  not  a  good  thing;  that  in  a  sense  is 
a  tragedy.  We  should  have  more  scrutiny  of 
the  kinds  of  ways  the  Treasurer  is  presenting 
the  information  to  this  province. 

The  interim  quarterly  statements  were 
originally  started  to  try  to  bring  some  more 
credibility  to  government  financing.  Govern- 
ments have  many  ways  of  obfuscating  the 
facts,  of  hiding  the  numbers,  of  changing 
their  presentation  of  the  facts.  I  am  going  to 
point  out  in  a  moment  or  so  several  ways, 
that  I  view  with  major  alarm,  in  which  this 
Treasurer  has  changed  the  presentation. 

These  may  not  be  his  numbers;  I  have  no 
idea  to  what  extent  at  this  point  he  has 
control  of  that  ministry,  maybe  he  is  just 
handing  to  us  a  document,  a  set  of  facts 
drawn  up  by  the  civil  servants  who  inform 
him. 

The  new  Treasurer  is  an  honourable  man, 
and  I  assume  that  had  he  full  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  changes  he  has  been  presenting 
to  this  House  I  am  sure  that  he  would  view 
it  with  some  concern  and  with  some  alarm. 
One  always  expects  that  the  government- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  member;  but  there  are 
a  number  of  private  conversation  that  make 
it  difficult  to  hear  the  member  for  London 
Centre. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Thank  you  for  your  assist- 
ance, Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  Roy:  Carr>'  on;  give  it  to  him,  give  it 
to  him. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  resjyect  the  right  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  try  to  present  figures  in  the  best 
light  possible.  But  when  one  analyses  this 
very  carefully  and  sees  where  he  compares 
intended  expenditure  cuts  with  real  expendi- 
ture cuts  and  the  various  methods  he  has 
used  to  obfuscate  the  facts,  I  think  they  have 
to  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 
I  am  happy  to  use  the  debate  on  this  supply 
motion  to  bring  those  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  be  obliged  to 
support  this  supply  motion,  or  else  we  will 
have  an  election. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Lord,  is  that  the  choice? 


Mr.  Peterson:  I  want,  in  any  event,  to 
point  out  some  of  the  things  that  concern  us 
very  deeply. 

Let  me  start  with  the  statement  of  the 
Treasurer  just  yesterday  to  this  House;  there 
are  several  things  in  there  that  I  think  are 
more  confusing  than  they  should  be.  He  says 
that  net  cash  requirements  for  1978-79  are 
up  $106  million  from  the  June  30  report,  or 
$297  million  higher  than  the  post-budget 
target  of  $1,199  million.  In  fact,  over  the 
budget  estimate  the  net  cash  requirements 
were  to  be  about  $1,055  million;  we  are  now 
close  to  $1,500  million.  He  didn't  include  all 
of  the  numbers  there  in  order  to  make  it  look 
not  as  bad  as  it  really  is,  but  in  fact  we 
have  a  deviation  of  close  to  50  per  cent  in 
the  projected  net  cash  requirements  of  the 
budget  for  this  year.  The  Treasurer  could 
have  been  a  little  more  honest  by  including 
all  the  figures  so  one  would  be  able  to 
reasonably  compare  them. 

On  page  2  of  his  statement  yesterday,  the 
minister  says:  "This  increase,  which  is 
entirely  due  to  a  drop  in  revenue,  will  be 
financed  from  internal  sources  with  no  net 
new  public  debenture  borrowing  this  fiscal 
year."  I  point  out  to  the  House  that  this  is 
a  major  change  from  the  budget  of  last 
March  by  the  former  Treasurer,  Darcy 
McKeough.  He  said  at  that  point— and  it's  got 
to  be  read  into  the  record— on  page  19: 
"Ontario  will  not  need  to  borrow  in  the 
pubhc  capital  markets."  I  point  out  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  public  capital  markets  and 
the  debenture  markets.  In  fact,  the  Treasurer 
has  gone  to  the  public  capital  markets, 
through  a  treasury  bill  offering,  for  an  addi- 
tional $195  million  this  year.  Any  way  you 
cut  it,  this  is  a  public  offering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  violated  a  principle 
articulated  by  the  former  Treasurer  on 
numerous  occasions.  He  was  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  gone  to  the  public 
market  since  1975.  In  fact,  by  increasing  his 
treasury  bill  offering,  I  believe  in  July  of 
this  year,  from  $10  million  weekly  to  some 
$25  million  weekly,  he  has  generated  about 
$195  million  worth  of  revenue  to  make  up 
the  deficits  of  this  particular  province  at  this 
time. 

One  understands  there  are  various  ways  to 
borrow.  He  hasn't  had  the  courage  to  say, 
"We  must  transfer  this  into  long-term  debt." 
He  has  used  a  short-term  option,  just  like 
taking  a  demand  loan  at  the  bank  as  opposed 
to  a  long-term  loan.  In  fact,  any  way  you 
cut  it  this  is  an  infringement  into  the  public 
market  and  violating  a  lot  of  the  principles 
articulated   by  the   previous   Treasurer— it   is 
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yet  to  be  determined  what  this  Treasurer 
thinks  on  the  issue.  In  fact,  governments  have 
crowded  out  private  enterprise.  Governments 
are  a  highly  inflationary  contributing  factor, 
because  they  are  using  that  money  which 
ordinarily  would  go  to  private  enterprise  to 
build  a  competitive  economy  for  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  to  you  that  is  a 
major  change.  We  had  a  little  discussion 
about  this  over  question  period  yesterday  in 
the  House.  I  don't  really  know,  from  the  an- 
swers given  by  this  Treasurer,  whether  he 
fully  understood  the  import  of  what  he  had 
done.  He  said,  as  I  recall  what  he  said  yester- 
day in  the  House,  that  there  was  no  difFer- 
ence  between  the  two.  In  fact  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  two.  He  has  increased 
his  short-term  obligations  'by  $195  million; 
and  that's  money  that's  going  to  have  to  be 
paid  back.  Granted,  it  will  be  rolled  over 
every  91  days,  but  in  fact  he  has  increased 
the  det)t  of  this  province  to  fund  'his  deficits 
another  $195  million,  which  is  a  major  change 
in  policy. 

I  want  to  just  talk  about  a  second  para- 
graph on  page  2.  He  said  this— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  hope  the  honour- 
able member  will  keep  his  remarks  to  the 
resolution,  which  is  allowing  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, because  what  we  have  at  issue  here  is 
the  credibility  of  a  Treasurer.  As  an  op- 
position, as  a  province,  we  are  collectively 
forming  judgements  of  the  capability  of  this 
new  Treasurer;  his  own  integrity,  what  kind 
of  numbers  he  is  going  to  present  to  this 
House  and  to  the  province.  When  he  comes 
with  a  budget  next  March,  we're  going  to 
have  to  say:  "Can  this  man  be  trusted?  C.m 
he  stand  behind  his  figures?  Or  are  we  going 
to  have  a  gradual  deterioration  as  we  have 
had  for  the  last  two-and-a-half  years?" 

Mr.  Pope:   Do  it  then,  not  now. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  a  fimdamental  issue, 
because  like  it  or  not  the  character  of  the 
people  involved  in  government— their  word, 
the  commitments  they  give— is  very  important 
to  many  aspects  of  the  economic  functioning 
of  this  province,  including  whether  investors 
are  happy  here  and  whether  they  have  cred- 
ibility when  they  say  something.  That's  why 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
the  Treasurer  some  of  the  things  that  we 
view  with  alarm. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  moment  that 
he  is  purposely  misleading  this  province.  I 
am  saying  that  either  he  doesn't  understand 
this   or  he  has   an  obligation  to  present  his 


facts  and  his  comparisons  more  clearly  so  that 
everyone  can  understand  what  is  happening. 

We  know  that  things  aren't  all  that  good. 
We  understand  the  problems  that  the  Treas- 
urer has  run  into.  But,  before  he  starts  to 
solve  these  problems,  he  must  realize  that 
one  has  to  clearly  identify  the  problems  be- 
fore one  can  start  to  solve  them.  If  one 
pretends  there  are  no  problems,  if  one  con- 
tinues on  in  a  naive  kind  of  optimism  when 
things  are  not  that  good,  then  one  will  never 
come  clearly  to  grips  with  solving  the  fun- 
damental issues. 

For  example,  in  the  second  paragraph  he 
says,  "The  government's  projected  net  cash 
requirements  for  this  fiscal  year  are  $266 
million  lower  than  last  year."  Everyone 
knows  the  fiscal  disaster  in  this  province  last 
year;  and  in  the  year  previous,  in  1975.  The 
government  always  compares  its  own  per- 
formance of  1975,  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  budgetary  years  of  this  prov- 
ince, a  year  that  they've  been  trying  to  live 
down  ever  since. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  were  trying  to  buy  re- 
election that  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  bought  that  election, 
Mr.  Si)eaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  found  $600  million  to 
spread  around. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  bought  it  with  home 
owners'  grants  and  reduction  in  sales  tax  on 
automobiles  and  everything  else.  It  is  no 
justification  to  me  to  compare  the  perform- 
ance to  a  dismal  year  or  even  last  year,  which 
was  not  very  good,  or  the  year  before  that, 
which  "was  not  very  good- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  great  giveaway  year. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —and  say  it's  improvement. 
When  we  measure  it  against  the  projected 
estimates  for  this  year— and  that's  never  ad- 
dressed in  this  statement— we  will  find  they 
are  much  more  disturbing  than  originally 
contemplated.  This  whole  statement  is  pre- 
sented in  a  self-serving  and,  frankly,  not  very 
realistic  way. 

Here's  another  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
this  statement:  "Post-budget  in-year  increases 
of  $161  million  are  being  funded  by  savings 
in  government  operations.  Already,  $17  mil- 
lion of  the  savings  has  been  identified.  The 
balance  of  $24  million  will  be  identified  by 
year-end."  We  had  a  htde  exchange  on  this 
issue  today. 

Look  at  this  document  that  was  filed  in 
the  House  yesterday.  Look  at  the  budget- 
ary expenditures.  I  want  to  review  this  in 
a  little  bit  of  detail  with  the  Treasurer.  In 
the    policy    fields    and    ministries,    social    de- 
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velopment  policy  expenditures  are  up  $13 
million;  resources  development  policy  ex- 
penditures are  down  $7  million;  justice 
policy  up  $11  million;  other  ministries  down 
$10  million.  That  nets  out  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  transfers  to  the  various  ministries 
—an  increase;  not  a  decrease  of  $161  million 
but  an  increase  of  $7  million. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  interest  expenses 
have  gone  up  $22  million.  He  has  heard  us 
speak  about  that  issue  before.  The  interest 
on  the  public  debt  is  now  not  $1,196  mil- 
lion a  year;  it's  now  $1,218  million  per  year, 
an  increase  this  year— and  granted  interest 
rates  have  gone  up— of  $22  million  in  ad- 
ditional expenditure  for  this  government. 
That's  not  addressed  in  this  statement  as 
far  as  I  can  see. 

How  is  the  Treasurer  going  to  raise  these 
moneys?  If  we  look  at  the  statement,  in 
table  three,  he's  going  to  dip  into  his  con- 
tingency fund  for  $36  million.  Perhaps  one 
can  justify  having  a  contingency  fund  of 
fairly  large  proportions  when  one  is  so 
inaccurate  in  one's  budgeting.  But  then 
we  have  a  new  category,  funds  to  be 
constrained— something  he  has  instructed 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Board  (Mr. 
McCague)  to  try  to  find— for  $24  million, 
saying  that  he's  going  to  cut  budgetary 
expenditures  in  total  by  $31  million  when 
in  fact  the  actual  transfers  to  September  30 
are  up  $7  million. 

All  he's  doing  today  is  illusory.  He  has 
provided  us  with  no  specific  information;  we 
have  no  idea  where  the  cuts  are  going  to 
come  from.  I  think  we  have  a  right,  as  an 
opposition  party,  as  does  the  party  to  my 
left,  to  look  at  those  specific  expenditure 
cuts  and  at  least  express  our  opinion  on 
them.  Those  have  all  been  hidden.  There 
is  nothing.  In  no  way  has  the  Treasurer 
come  clean  with  us  at  this  particular  time. 

There's  an  interesting  statement  on  page 
three.  He  says:  "The  forecast  expenditure 
growth  rate  is  6.9  per  cent  for  the  govern- 
ment for  this  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  live  within  our  means."  It  seems 
to  me  that  living  within  one's  means  means 
somehow  coming  to  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ment between  expenditures  and  revenues. 
They  have  to  be  somewhat  close  together. 
They  have  gone  from  about  $1  billion  to 
$1.5  billion  net  cash  requirements  for  this 
year.  I  say  respectfully  to  the  Treasurer 
that  that  is  a  pious  statement,  very  similar 
to  the  economic  statement  he  gave  to  this 
House  about  two  weeks  ago. 

If  the  people  of  this  province  and  the 
press  of  this  province  are  naive  enough  to 
accept  that  without   scrutiny,   I  say  he  is  a 


more  clever  man  than  I  am  and,  frankly, 
he  doesn't  deserve  to  get  away  with  it.  He 
has  not  yet,  as  Treasurer,  realistically  ad- 
dressed the  problems  in  budgeting.  He  has 
not  realistically  set  out  the  numbers  for  this 
province.  He  hasn't  yet  come  clean  with  all 
the  people  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  talk  about  one  or  two  more 
things  that  concern  me.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  Treasurer  has  increased  his  short-term 
debt,  albeit  it  is  public  money,  for  another 
$195  million,  with  his  treasury  bill  intro- 
duction in  July.  Granted,  it  was  done,  I 
gather,  before  this  Treasurer  was  appointed, 
but  he  is  living  with  it. 

[3:30] 

He  said  piously  yesterday,  "We  can  cut 
our  treasury  bill  offerings  if  we  don't  re- 
quire that  kind  of  money."  He  explained  it 
in  terms  of  cash  flow.  He  said  he  needs 
that  money  to  even  out  his  cash  flow  in 
order  to  pay  bills.  In  fact,  that  is  true,  some 
of  that  is  needed.  But  what  he  has  done 
is  increase  the  capital  he  can  borrow  by 
$195  million,  encroaching  on  the  public 
market.  That  is  not  just  an  evening-out  cash 
flow  device;  that  is  a  borrowing  device  and 
I  wish  he  would  stand  up  like  the  man  I 
know  he  is  and  admit  that  that  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  budgeting  this  year. 

When  we  come  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion of  how  this  massive  deficit  increase  in 
the  debt  is  going  to  be  funded  this  year, 
we  can  only  look  to  the  decrease  in  liquid 
reserves.  That,  again,  is  a  great  concern. 

I  have  the  figures  in  front  of  me,  and  I 
want  to  state  them  again  to  this  House,  be- 
cause I  think  it's  important.  We  have  been 
consistently  running  down  the  liquid  re- 
serves of  this  province  for  the  last  two  years. 
In  1976  the  minister  made  a  mistake  so  he 
decreased  his  liquid  reserves  $227  million. 
In  1977,  he  made  a  mistake  and  decreased 
his  liquid  reserves  $116  million.  In  1978, 
from  originally  forecasting  an  increase  in 
liquid  reserves  of  $362  million  we  are  run- 
ning down  the  liquid  cash,  the  liquid  re- 
serves, the  cash  reserves  of  this  province 
$74  million. 

That's  like  selling  your  furniture  in  order 
to  buy  food.  You  can  do  it  once,  you  can  do 
it  twice,  you  can  do  it  three  times,  but  pretty 
soon  you  have  no  furniture  left.  The  minister 
is  not  going  to  be  able  to  support  his  current 
consumption,  his  current  expenditures  by  sell- 
ing off  assets  or  depleting  savings,  which  is 
exactly  what  he  is  doing.  The  government 
has  depleted  that  in  the  area  of  $400  million 
over  the  past  three  years.  The  government  is 
setting  this  province   on   a  collision  course, 
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making  an  almost  impossible  budgetary  prob- 
lem for  the  Treasurer  of  this  province  start- 
ing in  the  '80s;  whoever  runs  this  province  in 
the  '80s  is  going  to  have  to  deal  with  a  tre- 
mendous myriad  of  problems  created  by  this 
government  during  the  1970s. 

I  won't  get  into  all  the  other  problems 
that  have  been  created.  SuflBce  to  say  we  are 
depleting  our  assets,  we  are  selling  off  the 
furniture  in  order  to  fund  these  miscalcula- 
tions in  budgeting,  in  order  to  fund  these 
current  deficits. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Unlike  the  federal  Liberals. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  know  the  Treasurer  is 
going  to  stand  up  and  blame  it  completely 
on  the  federal  Liberals  and  then  he's  going 
to  try  and  pretend  it's  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  you  are  Ontario  Liberals. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  another  thing  that 
really  concerns  me.  I  understand  partisan 
politics,  and  some  day  I'm  going  to  stand  up 
and  ask  the  Treasurer  about  Joe  Clark's 
proposition  to  deduct  mortgage  interest  rates, 
see  what  he  thinks  about  that  and  try  to 
hang  it  on  him.  I  understand  partisan  politics, 
but  if  the  Treasurer  and  his  ministry  do  not 
believe  the  federal  figures,  they  have  no  right 
using  those  federal  figures. 

I  recall  that  last  year  Duncan  Allan,  senior 
fiscal  policy  adviser  to  this  government,  was 
before  the  estimates  committee  and  when  he 
was  asked  about  the  federal  figures  he  said, 
we  know  that  the  federal  government  has 
been  all  screwed  up  since  1971. 

Mr.  Martel:  Before  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Then  the  obvious  question 
is,  why  does  the  minister  use  those  figures? 
The  provincial  government  does  its  own  fore- 
casting. The  government's  own  forecasts  don't 
agree  with  the  federal  forecasts  but  they  use 
the  federal  forecasts.  The  minister  is  using 
the  most  optimistic  numbers,  using  the  most 
self-serving  numbers  in  order  to  present  a 
budget  to  suit  his  political  purposes  at  the 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  you  had  was  a 
Liberal  minority. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let's  face  it,  the  i)olitical 
purpose  the  minister  had  in  March  1978  was 
to  get  the  net  cash  requirements  around  a 
billion  dollars.  He  did  everything  he  could 
in  order  to  do  that.  We  pointed  it  out  at  the 
time;  and  I'm  sure  the  Treasurer  at  the  time, 
had  he  been  honest  in  his  heart,  would  have 
admitted  the  numbers  he  gave  this  House 
were  unrealistic  and  impossible.  Why  did  he 
do  it?  Because  he  had  a  commitment  to 
balance  the  budget  in   1981.   He  wanted  to 


see  the  deficits  decrease  that  is  why  he 
framed  the  numbers. 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  it's  easier 
to  get  away  with  a  whole  bunch  of  little 
mistakes.  It  comes  out  every  quarter  that  the 
fiscal  position  of  this  province  has  deterior- 
ated more.  I  can  prove  that;  not  just  in  the 
past  quarter  but  for  the  past  10  quarters,  for 
the  past  two-and-a-half  years.  Constandy,  we 
are  seeing  over-optimistic,  unreahstic  pro- 
jections about  revenues  and  expenditures. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  of  running  this 
province.  To  that  extent  we're  all  in  it  to- 
gether, but  a  person  who  is  always  wearing 
rose-coloured  glasses,  who  does  not  realisti- 
cally state  his  facts  and  therefore  determine 
his  options,  is  not  serving  the  people  of  the 
province  well  and  is  not  serving  his  own 
government  well. 

Now  I  know  this  Treasiuer  has  been  here 
just  since  the  middle  of  August;  he's  coping 
with  a  massive  portfolio  and  he  is  coping 
with  a  massive  number  of  problems.  But  the 
advice  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
House  would  give  to  him  is  to  come  clean 
with  this  House;  approach  it  realistically  and 
force  his  own  officials  to  come  clean  with 
this  province.  Only  then  can  we  collectively 
come  to  some  kind  of  a  realistic  solution  to 
these  problems  that  are  going  to  face  all  of 
us  for  the  next  several  years. 

I  say  to  the  Treasurer  that  when  one 
analyses  with  scrutiny  the  figures  he  pre- 
sented to  us,  there  have  been  major  below- 
the-hne  changes.  He  hasn't  really  done  what 
he  said  he  was  going  to  do.  I  can  tell  you, 
Mr.  Sp>eaker,  and  I  say  this  respectfully  to 
the  Treasurer,  he  runs  a  real  risk  wdth  this 
House  and  with  this  caucus  although  I  can't 
speak  for  the  caucus  on  my  left,  of  running 
into  major  creditability  problems  unless  these 
knds  of  things  are  cleaned  up— such  as  when 
he  runs  into  perpetual  overestimates  of  every 
single  number  and  when  he  runs  into  per- 
petual deviations  which  are  not  just  legiti- 
mate errors  in  budgeting;  or  when  he  runs 
into  perpetual  over-forecast  in  order  to  serve 
his  own  cause.  Such  as  growth  rate;  he's 
always  been  out  every  year  on  growth  rate, 
it's  always  forecast  too  high.  I've  never  seen 
a  number  that  was  forecast  too  low;  very 
rarely  does  that  happen. 

I  say  he  should  come  clean  with  this  House 
so  that  we  can  collectively  address  the  prob- 
lems of  trying  to  restore  some  health  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  lay  some  of  our  concerns  be- 
fore this  House.  These  are  just  some  of  them. 
I  am  happy  the  supply  motion  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  Treasurer's  statement  yesterday 
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and  the  tabling  of  the  interim  finances  for 
September  30,  1978.  I  hope  desperately  that 
when  the  third  quarter  comes  out  we  aren't 
back  making  the  same  speech  to  the  same 
Treasurer  saying  we  told  you  so.  We  really 
hope  he  has  addressed  his  mind  to  these 
questions.  He  has  many  contingencies  up  in 
the  air.  He's  going  to  cut— funds  will  be 
constrained  in  the  future,  and  he  is  cutting 
in  the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Martel:  More  unemployment. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  is  raising  more  money 
through  treasury  bills.  He  is  doing  all  sorts 
of  below-the-line  things  to  obfuscate  the  real 
errors  in  budgeting.  You  can  get  away  with 
it  once,  particularly  when  you  are  a  new 
Treasurer,  but  you  can't  get  away  with  it 
very  often. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  Unless  you  are  Darcy 
McKeough. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  supply  motion  comes 
at  an  appropriate  time  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  minister  has  recently  made  a  statement 
on  the  economy,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
documents  that  have  come  to  light  from 
within  his  government.  It  is  appropriate  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  engage  in  a 
debate  that  by  the  rules  is  so  broad  in  its 
application. 

The  time  has  passed  when  people  in  this 
country,  Ontario  specifically,  are  willing  to 
blame  the  victims  of  our  economic  problems 
for  those  problems.  I  think  that  needs  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  minister. 

The  member  for  London  Centre  talks 
about  the  need  for  the  government  and  the 
Treasurer  to  come  clean  with  us.  I  endorse 
that  heartily,  because  I  don't  think  the 
Treasurer  has.  The  people  in  Ontario  will  no 
longer  accept  any  kind  of  broad  brush  in 
terms  of  blaming  segments,  or  in  blaming 
people  or  individuals  for  our  economic  prob- 
lems. That  simply  won't  wash  any  more.  The 
Treasurer  needs  to  come  clean  and  I  don't 
think  he  has.  There  is  all  sorts  of  evidence 
that  that's  the  case. 

When  the  minister  made  his  statement  a 
week  ago  today  he  referred  to  himself  as 
an  economic  conservative.  It  was,  quite 
frankly,  refreshing  to  hear  the  Treasurer 
talk  in  such  an  ideological  way  because  we 
on  this  side  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
part  of  the  process  of  coming  clean  is  to 
confess  your  ideology  so  we  all  know  exactly 
where  you  stand. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  Treasurer  that  in 
the  1978  budget  which  was  tabled  by  his 
predecessor,  the  very  first  chapter  in  the 
budget     has     a     heading,     Developing     an 


Economic  Strategy  for  Canada  and  Ontario. 
So  the  former  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough) 
certainly  saw  the  need  for  the  development 
of  an  economic  strategy  and  certainly  saw 
a  place  or  role  for  the  government  to  play 
in  the  development  of  such  a  strategy. 

The  former  Treasurer  saw  that  as  we 
headed  into  the  '80s.  The  present  Treasurer 
seems  to  be  backing  away  from  that  com- 
mitment. Some  of  the  comments  in  his  state- 
ment a  week  ago  point  that  out  in  a  very 
disturbing  manner.  There  is  a  need  for  some 
kind  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
minister,  and  I'll  be  more  specific  in  a  few 
moments.  We  need  only  look,  as  the  former 
speaker  did,  at  the  budget  predictions  and 
compare  them  to  the  performance  of  the 
economy  for  the  first  six  months. 

We  know  that  in  the  budget  there  was  a 
prediction  that  we'd  have  a  real  growth  rate 
of  4.3  per  cent,  and  it  looks  as  though  that 
is  going  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  3.2 
per  cent  only.  A  drop  from  4.3  per  cent  to 
3.2  per  cent  is  a  very  significant  drop  in 
the  real  growth  rate.  When  that  is  translated 
into  jobs,  capital  investment  and  so  forth, 
that  is  a  very  serious  drop. 

The  budget  predicted  a  very  strong  export 
performance.  There  are  disturbing  signs  that 
in  certain  sections  of  the  economy,  which  I 
will  mention  in  a  few  moments,  this  is  not 
the  case;  and  the  Treasurer  doesn't  seem  to 
be  willing  to  deal  with  that.  We  know  that 
the  number  of  people  unemployed  in  On- 
tario now,  compared  to  a  year  ago,  is  sig- 
nificantly higher,  and  that  is  disturbing  as 
well.  The  budget  predictions  were  that  the 
unemployment  rate  would  decline.  Well  it 
simply  hasn't  declined,  so  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  economy  is  not  measuring 
up  to  what  the  predictions  of  the  budget 
were  six  months  ago. 

Also,  the  revenues  are  down  substantially; 
and  that  is  how  we  end  up  in  a  situation 
where  our  net  cash  requirements  are  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  was  predicted 
in  the  budget,  from  $1,055  million  to 
$1,496  million.  That  is  a  pretty  substantial 
increase  in  the  net  cash  requirements. 

Economic  conservatives,  such  as  the  present 
Treasurer,  are  saying  to  us  that— 

Mr.  Martel:  Genghis  Khan. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —there  are  problems  and 
they  think  that  more  of  the  same  will  solve 
it;  that  more  of  what  we  have  had  in  the 
past  will  solve  the  present  predicament  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  this  day  and  age  the  Treasurer  is  still 
clinging  to  the  idea  that  we  are  going  through 
a    cyclical    problem;    that    the   problem   will 
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pass;  and  that  all  government  needs  to  do  is 
to  stand  back  and  give  the  private  sector 
room  to  move  and  the  problem  will  be  re- 
solved. That  is  an  implication  that  the  prob- 
lem is  cyclical  and  it  will  pass. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  evidence  is  mounting  almost  daily  that 
the  problems  are  structural  and  are  very 
serious.  It  is  our  great  hope  that  the  Treasurer 
will  come  to  grips  with  that  and  will  deal 
with  it  honestly. 

When  I  look  at  the  Treasurer's  statement 
of  a  week  ago  and  compare  it  with  the 
budget  performance  for  the  six  months,  and 
when  I  compare  it  with  a  document  from  his 
own  government  which  we  talked  about  yes- 
terday, which  was  a  representation  made  to 
the  federal  government  during  the  GATT 
negotiations,  I  wonder  where  the  Treasurer 
is  getting  his  optimism  from?  What  is  he 
reading  that  gives  him  this  kind  of  optimism? 

Mr.  Martel:  Ann  Landers. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  has  a  crystal  ball  over 
there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  detected  two  underlying 
themes  in  the  Treasurer's  statement  a  week 
ago.  I  don't  mind  telling  the  Treasurer  we 
had  hoped  that  as  a  new  Treasurer  he  would 
strike  out  in  some  bold  new  directions,  but 
rather  than  that  he  has  simply  struck  out. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Treasurer 
to  flex  his  muscles  and  to  say  we  are  going  to 
have  a  difiFerent  kind  of  Treasury  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Martel:  Another  give-away  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  But  when  I  look  at  that 
optimism  in  that  statement  and  I  look  at  his 
blind  faith  in  the  free  enterprise  system  as 
expressed  in  that  document,  I  really  find  it 
hard  to  cope  with  that.  He  says  at  one  point: 
"I  am  an  economic  conservative,  which  means 
that  I  believe  that  government  must  work  to 
reduce  its  role  as  a  regulator  and  provider  of 
so  many  facilities  and  services." 

Mr.  Martel:  Provide  the  money. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Then  he  says:  "In  funda- 
mental terms,  governments  don't  really  create 
that  much.  They  simply  transfer  things 
around.  Far  better  to  leave  the  real  creation 
of  goods,  services  and  true  wealth  to  the 
people  of  the  private  sector."  Isn't  that  a 
wonderful  quote,  as  though  we  hadn't  done 
that  in  the  past,  as  tliough  that  isn't  what 
got  us  into  the  predicament  we  find  ourselves 
in  right  now?  It  takes  some  kind  of  quantum 
leap  in  logic  to  follow  the  Treasurer's  argu- 
ments. 

[3:45] 


In  support  of  that  kind  of  statement  and 
that  kind  of  blind  optimism,  the  Treasurer 
says  further:  "There  are  a  number  of  en- 
couraging developments  on  the  economic 
front  which  suggest  both  that  our  economy  is 
showing  significant  strength  and  that  positive 
foundations  for  tihe  future  are  in  place." 
Pretty  optimistic.  I  can  understand  why  the 
Treasurer  would  like  to  be  optimistic  but, 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  former  speaker 
gave,  that's  not  being  honest  with  us.  It's 
maybe  not  being  honest  with  himself,  which 
is  even  more  disturbing,  if  he's  misleading 
himself. 

The  document  I  referred  to,  which  comes 
from  the  Ontario  government— and  I  suspect 
that  the  minister's  economists  had  a  major 
role  in  the  drafting  of  this  document— isn't 
quite  so  optimistic.  The  quotation  from  the 
document,  which  was  presented  to  the  federal 
government,  states:  "Basic  indices  of  indus- 
trial i>erformance  trace  the  relative  decline  of 
Canada's  manufacturing  potential  from  the 
1960s  and  generally  serve  to  reflect  a  manu- 
facturing sector  that  is  not  only  weak  but  in 
a  state  of  fundamental  structural  disequilib- 
rium." 

I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  understands  the 
enormity  of  that— what  that  is  really  saying 
about  the  problems  in  our  economy.  For  the 
minister  to  talk  about  optimism  in  the  face 
of  a  document  like  this  is  really  hard  to 
understand. 

The  minister  tonight,  I  presume,  is  going 
to  be  debating  with  us  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  establish  his  ministry,  and  that  ministry 
gives  him  a  pretty  broad  mandate  to  deal 
with  the  economy.  I  quote  very  briefly  a 
section  of  the  biU  which  states:  "The  Treas- 
urer sihall  direct  and  control  the"— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  suggest  the 
member  might  discuss  the  bill  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  All  I  am  trying  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  point  out  to  the  Treasm-er  that  he 
is  going  to  have  a  mandate  to  deal  with  these 
land  of  things. 

"The  Treasurer  shall  direct  and  control  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics;  recom- 
mend to  the  executive  coimcil  finance,  econ- 
omic, accounting  and  taxation  policy;  super- 
vise, direct  and  control  all  finance,  economic, 
statistical  and  accoimting  functions;  and  man- 
age the  consolidated  revenue  fund  and  all 
public  money." 

That  is  an  extremely  broad  mandate,  which 
I  presume  the  Treasurer  will  have  once  that 
bill  has  been  debated. 

We  in  ithis  party  are  opposed  to  the 
Treasurer's  economic  conservatism.  We  look 
at  his  optimism  and  we  don't  see  any  cause 
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for  it — and  I'll  go  back  to  that  again.  The 
Treasurer  said:  "Indeed,  Ontario  industry  has 
already  begun  to  take  advantage  of  its  new 
opportunities.  Manufacturing  shipments  are 
up  14  per  cent  this  year."  And  he  said:  "I 
am  satisfied  now  the  way  has  been  cleared 
in  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of 
the  Alcan  pipeline  project"  et  cetera.  The 
minister  in  his  statement  would  just  seem  to 
be  gushing  optimism  when  dn  fact  all  the 
evidence  is  contrary  to  thalt. 

When  we  look  at  the  track  record  of  this 
free-enterprise  system  about  which  the  min- 
ister says  he  wants  to  stand  back  and  give  it 
room  to  move,  we  see  a  record  of  high  un- 
employment, we  see  massive  deficits,  we  see 
inflation,  we  see  trade  imbalances,  we  see  in- 
dustrial strife  out  there,  we  see  diminishing 
resources,  and  just  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
dealt  with  the  cash  requirements  of  this  gov- 
ernment as  well. 

The  minister  can  talk  all  he  wants  about 
optimism  and  about  how  things  are  going  to 
geit  better,  but  I  would  ask  him:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  only  two  things  he  suggested 
were  that  he  was  going  to  repeal  the  land 
speculation  tax — great  hope  that  has  of  turn- 
ing the  economy  around!— and  he  was  going 
to  provide  incentives  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry, 

I  want  to  tell  ham,  we're  going  to  be 
watching  very  closely  the  minister's  incen- 
tives to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  We're 
very  concerned  about  what  direction  that's 
going  to  take.  We're  very  concerned  that  any 
incentives  provided  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  be  tied  to  jobs  in  this  jurisdiction — 
jobs  here — ^before  any  kind  of  incentives  are 
given  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  We've 
seen  the  Treasurer's  broad-brush  exemptions. 
With  the  exemption  of  tax  on  machinery, 
there  was  no  requirement  that  that  machin- 
ery be  purchased  in  this  jurisdiction  or  in 
Canada;  and  yet  the  exemption  was  very 
broad.  We  think  that's  not  good  enough. 
There  are  very  serious  problems,  and  the 
Treasurer  simply  has  got  to  get  around  to 
deahng  with  them. 

The  document  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment presented  to  the  federal  government 
recognizes  the  importance  of  Ontario  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  On  the  very  first  page,  the 
document  states,  "Ontario  accounts  for  50 
per  cent  of  Canadian  manufacturing  output 
in  jobs;  Ontario  accounts  for  63  per  cent  of 
Canadian  employment  in  import-sensitive  in- 
dustries and  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
province's  manufacturing  employment  is 
concentrated  in  import-sensitive  industries." 
So  we  have  a  recognition  by  some  people 
around  the  Treasurer,  at  least,  that  Ontario 


has  a  major  stake  in  the  economic  health  of 
this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Ontario 
turns  around  so  will  the  country  turn  around 
because  of  the  tremendously  important  role 
that  we  play.  I'm  worried  that  the  Treasurer 
simply  doesn't  imderstand  that  or  doesn't 
understand  how  serious  it  is. 

The  document  that  was  presented  to  the 
federal  government  lays  it  out  in  very  stark 
terms  as  to  exactly  what  our  problems  are.  I 
would  have  hoped  the  Treasurer  today  would 
have  used  the  opportunity  of  the  supply 
motion  to  talk  a  bit  about  it,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  sent  him  a  copy  yesterday 
and  raised  it  with  him  during  the  question 
period. 

I  mentioned  earlier  about  the  disequilibri- 
um in  the  manufacturing  sector;  they  talk 
about  what  has  gone  on  as  being  "a  process 
of  deindustrialization,  a  decline  in  interna- 
tional competitiveness  that  has  led  to  a  deteri- 
orating merchandise  trade  performance,  the 
erosion  of  technological  strength  and  capa- 
bility in  the  manufacturing  sector,  and  the 
persistence  of  a  substantial  productivity  gap 
vis-a-vis  the  US." 

There  was  talk  about  while  in  1955  Canada 
was  second  after  the  US  in  terms  of  value  of 
manufactures  per  capita,  by  1974  Canada  had 
fallen  behind  Australia,  Finland,  France, 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Also 
over  that  same  period,  other  countries  such 
as  Austria,  Denmark,  Greece,  Italy,  Norway 
and  Spain,  had  greatly  narrowed  the  gap 
between  themselves  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  significant  number  of 
those  are  social  democratic  countries. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
countries  that  are  gaining  are  countries  that 
don't  hesitate  to  intervene  in  the  economy. 

Canada  has  also  consistently  lagged  behind 
most  other  developed  nations  in  terms  of  the 
proportion  of  total  exports  accounted  for  by 
finished  manufactm-es.  Even  during  the  rela- 
tively buoyant  period  between  1965  and  1970 
finished  manufactures  share  of  total  exports, 
excluding  autos,  increased  by  only  3.2  per 
cent.  Since  1970  deterioration  in  the  export 
performance  of  manufactured  goods  has  be- 
come even  more  pronounced  with  manufac- 
tured exports  as  a  percentage  of  total  ex- 
ports declining  from  over  21  per  cent  to 
about  12  i>er  cent  in  1976.  That's  an  ex- 
tremely serious  statistic. 

I  want  to  reinforce  that  with  the  Treasurer. 
We're  talking  about  deterioration  in  the  ex- 
port performance  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
proportion  of  manufactured  goods  that  we 
export  are  declining  and  declining  dramati- 
cally. The  Treasurer  doesn't  seem  to  be  able 
to  grasp  that,  and  we  worry  about  that. 
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The  Ontario  government  document  goes  on 
to  say:  "The  declining  importance  of  manu- 
facturing as  a  source  of  income  and  employ- 
ment is  often  regarded  as  a  sign  of  emerging 
pKJst-industrialism.  For  Canada  however,  the 
increasing  relative  importance  of  the  service 
sector  is  rather  an  indication  of  declining 
manufacturing  activity." 

So  what  they're  saying  is  that  it's  not 
simply  that  the  service  sector  is  growing,  it's 
that  the  manufacturing  sector  is  declining  and 
making  the  service  sector  look  like  it's  grow- 
ing dramatically.  It  is  growing  dramatically, 
but  in  relation  to  the  manufacturing  sector, 
that's  so  serious. 

Not  only  does  Canada  devote  a  smaller 
share  of  total  economic  activity  to  manufac- 
turing than  almost  any  other  major  industrial- 
ized country,  but  the  share  of  GNP  accounted 
for  by  manufacturing  has  declined  steadily 
from  a  relatively  low  base  of  26  per  cent  to 
21  per  cent  over  the  last  decade.  So  not  only 
is  it  bad,  it's  getting  worse. 

Parallelling  this  has  been  a  decline  in 
manufacturing's  share  of  employment  from 
about  24  per  cent  in  1966  to  about  20  per 
cent  in  1976.  The  Ontario  government's  own 
statistics  show  that  that's  going  to  get  even 
worse.  Manufacturing's  share  of  employment 
in  the  years  to  come  is  going  to  decline  even 
more.  I  believe  there  was  a  document  deal- 
ing with  youth  employment  several  months 
ago  which  pointed  that  out  as  well. 

Continuing  with  the  problems  of  the  manu- 
facturing sector,  since  1970  Canada  has  ex- 
perienced growing  deficits  of  18  of  19  higher 
technology  industrial  product  groups  identi- 
fied by  the  Science  Council  of  Canada  as 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  industrial 
base.  The  overall  deficit  in  these  product 
classifications  of  $7.9  billion  carries  signifi- 
cant implications  for  Canada's  balance  of 
payments. 

Once  again,  the  Treasurer  cannot  convince 
us,  or  simply  has  not  convinced  us,  that  he 
understands  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
of  this  economy.  I  reiterate  that  until  the 
Treasurer  at  least  recognizes  or  admits  that 
the  problem  is  there,  how  can  we  have  any 
faith  that  he  is  serious  about  dealing  with  the 
problems? 

When  I  see  a  document  like  this  coming 
out  of  the  Ontario  government  going  to  the 
federal  government  which  lays  out  the  prob- 
lem, lays  out  the  track  record  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system,  I  wonder  why  then  the 
minisiter  insists  on  standing  up  in  this  House 
and  giving  us  a  rather  rose-coloured  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  economy.  It  simply  doesn't 
make  sense. 


Mr.  Si)eaker,  it's  not  just  the  track  record 
that's  so  bad— By  the  way,  there's  also  quite 
a  section  on  research  and  development  and 
how  bad  we  are  off  in  the  whole  research 
and  development  field,  as  well. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I'm  sorry  to  interrupt 
the  honourable  member.  I  just  wonder  if  he 
could  zero  in  just  a  little  closer  on  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House,  please. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Okay,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
always  been  my  understanding  that  the 
interim  supply  motion  was  a  motion  which 
provided  the  government  with  permission  to 
spend  the  funds  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
estimates  were  not  yet  passed.  If  my  interpre- 
tation is  correct,  it's  beyond  me  how  you 
could  restrict  debate  on  the  exi)enditure  of 
funds  and  the  direction  of  funds  and  the 
direction  of  the  economy  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I'm  at  a  loss  for  words  in  terms  of 
your  ruling. 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  a  first. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
I'd  hke  to  ask  the  Treasurer  if  he's  aware 
of  a  very  simple  little  document  recently  put 
out  by  Burns  Fry,  the  investment  people, 
called  The  Canadian  Economy,  and  ask  him 
if  he's  aware  of  some  of  the  figures.  I'd 
like  to  read  them  to  him  because  I  think 
they're  devastating. 

It's  necessary  to  say  these  things  to  the 
Treasurer  because  of  the  optimism  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  face  of  serious  problems. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Basically  because  I 
can't  read. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  it's  not  because  you 
can't  read.  You  said  that,  not  me. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  lare  blind. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  are  a  number  of 
very  interesting  tables.  I  think  that  if  the 
minister  is  responsible  for  interim  supply, 
surely  he's  got  to  be  made  aware  of  these 
things  and  how  serious  they  are. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  1977  the  services  deficit 
was  about  $6.9  billion.  Bums  Fry  predicts 
that  by  1978  it  will  be  $8.6  billion  and  by 
1981— that  was  the  year,  remember,  that  the 
government  wanted  to  balance  the  budget- 
there  will  be  a  $17  bilHon  deficit  on  services. 
That's  from  $6.9  bilhon  in  1977  to  $17 
bilhon  in  1981. 

In  another  table  they  talk  about  a  travel 
deficit.  We've  got  a  program  in  Ontario  to 
treat  our  visitors  royally  and  to  encourage 
people  to  travel  in  this  jurisdiction.  The 
deficit  in  1977  was  about  $1.6  billion;  this 
year   it's   going  to  be   over   $2   billion;   and 
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by  1981  Burns  Fry  predicts  an  over  $5 
billion  deficit  on  the  travel  account  in 
Canada. 

They  talk  about  merchandise  trade.  The 
merchandise  trade  is  where  we  traditionally 
have  our  surplus  that  allows  to  pay  for  our 
deficits  in  services.  It's  not  going  to  increase. 
It's  staying  relatively  stable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it's  going  to  be  lower  in  1981  than  it 
was  in  1977.  So  in  the  foreseeable  future 
there's  not  a  concurrent  growth  in  the 
merchandise  trade,  where  we  require  such  a 
surplus  in  the  years  to  come. 

On  the  current  account,  which  is  the  really 
important  one,  we're  going  to  go  from  a  $4 
bilhon  deficit  in  1977  to  almost  $16  billion 
in  1981. 

Now  those  are  pretty  devastating  figures. 
We'd  very  much  like  the  Treasurer  to  start 
dealing  with  those  kinds  of  projections  and 
tell  us  how  he  intends  to  turn  that  around. 
The  statements  that  he  made  last  week,  and 
indeed,  the  statement  he  made  yesterday, 
were  downright  silly  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  that  we're  facing.  It's  a  political 
charade.  I  find  it  strange  that  he  would 
blame  the  federal  government  for  its  unduly 
optimistic  figures  when  he  does  the  very 
same  thing  himself. 

[4:00] 

The  people  around  him,  in  his  own  govern- 
ment, are  taking  swipes  at  him,  as  well.  I 
quote  what  his  people  are  saying  about  the 
federal  government:  "The  federal  govern- 
ment has  predicated  its  response  on  an  un- 
realistic economic  growth  target  for  the 
1980s  and  has  ignored  tackling  the  causes 
of  Canada's  decline  in  international  com- 
petitiveness, a  decline  which  will  be  aggra- 
vated by  a  further  liberalization  of  trade. 
Secondly,  and  more  specifically,  there  is  a 
notable  lack  of  detailed  programs  for  On- 
tario manufacturers." 

Those  are  his  people  talking  to  the  federal 
government.  Then  he  stands  up  and  does  the 
same  thing  to  us  in  this  chamber.  That's 
not  acceptable.  Sooner  or  later  he  is  going 
to  have  to  stop  thinking  that  he  can  get  up 
and  smile  and  convince  us  that  everything's 
all  right.  We  know  better.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  are  saying 
the  same  thing,  "Level  with  us.  Come  clean. 
You're  not  telling  us  the  truth." 

Where  are  Ontario's  programs?  We  have 
yet  to  see  them.  We  ask  for  a  document  to 
the  Reisman  commission  and  we're  told  we 
can't  have  it.  Why  not?  It  should  be  a  public 
document  and  yet  the  Treasurer  won't  give 
it  to  us.  It  doesn't  seem  to  sink  in  with  the 
Treasurer  that  our  problems  are  something 


he  should  share  with  us  so  that  we  can  all 
take  part  in  the  decision  as  to  what  to  do 
about  them. 

Every  time  I  go  back  to  the  Treasurer's 
statement  of  a  week  ago  when  he  tried  to 
tell  us  that  everything  was  all  right  by  saying 
that  there  are  a  number  of  encouraging  de- 
velopments on  the  economic  front,  I  wish 
he'd  be  more  specific.  I  wish  he'd  show  us 
where  the  Bums  Fry  document  is  wrong  and 
show  us  where  his  estimate  is  for  a  much 
more  optimistic  performance  of  the  economy, 
not  just  in  the  near  future  but  in  the  long 
run  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  of  supply  is  some- 
thing that  will  pass,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  it 
causes  us  grave  reservations  to  approve  it 
when  the  minister  is  not  levelling  with  us.  I 
looked  at  the  Instant  Hansard  from  yester- 
day's exchange  in  this  chamber.  The  minister 
was  replying  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  about  the  condition  of  the 
economy  and  about  the  document  that  was 
sent  to  the  federal  government.  This  is  what 
the  Treasurer  said  about  this  document:  "This 
paper  deals  with  problems  that  our  indnstry 
will  face  if,  in  fact,  certain  changes  in  the 
tariff  and  trade  negotiations  occur."  I  can 
only  conclude  he  hasn't  even  read  the  paper. 
That's  not  what  this  document  deals  with. 
The  document  deals  with  how  serious  the 
problems  are  in  this  economy. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Right  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Right  now.  It  deals  with 
the  track  record  of  the  system  over  which  he 
presides.  For  the  Treasurer  to  get  up  on  his 
feet  and  say  it  "deals  with  problems  that  our 
industry  will  face  if  in  fact  certain  changes 
in  the  tariff  and  trade  negotiations  occur,"  I 
know  I'm  not  allowed  to  say  that  he  is  mis- 
leading the  House,  so  I  won't  say  it,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  didn't  read 
the  document  or  he  didn't  understand  the 
document  or  he  was  putting  us  on.  It  is  one 
of  the  three.  I  don't  know  which  it  is.  I  won't 
prejudge  him.  That  simply  is  not  a  fact. 

He  said  also,  "The  fact  that  there  are 
problems  in  the  economy  has  never  been  de- 
nied. The  fact  that  things  are  good  is  also— 
in  other  words,  are  better  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  is  also  correct."  Well,  isn't  that 
wonderful?  Things  are  better  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  In  what  way?  In  what  way 
is  the  economic  performance  of  Ontario  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago?  Is  he  going  to  pick 
out  an  isolated  figure  here  and  an  isolated 
figure  there? 

Let  him  show  me  where  the  structural 
deficiencies  in  our  economy  are  less  today 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  That's  really  what 
we're  talking  about,  the  structural  imbalances, 
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inequities  and  disequilibrium  of  the  manu- 
facturing sector.  That's  where  our  problems 
lie.  For  the  Treasurer  to  get  up  and  say  things 
are  better  now  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
when  in  fact  they're  deteriorating,  we  need 
only  look  at  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
to  see  an  increased  deficit  of  manufactured 
goods  and  an  increased  deficit  of  auto  parts. 
For  the  Treasurer  to  get  up  and  state  that 
things  are  better  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  almost  leaves  us  speechless. 

The  Treasurer  is  simply  not  dealing  fairly 
with  us.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  doesn't  understand.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  can't  face  up  to  the  problems  and 
doesn't  want  to  deal  with  them.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  are  too  many  forces  that  work 
around  him  telling  him  not  to  level  with  us. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  something  is 
wrong. 

If  the  Treasurer  thinks  we  are  going  to 
have  any  faith  in  his  reign  as  Treasurer,  then 
he  is  going  to  have  to  change  his  approach. 
Most  of  us  were  very  disappointed  with  the 
statement  the  Treasurer  made  a  week  ago.  It 
really  didn't  tell  us  anything  and  certainly 
didn't  deal  with  it  realistically. 

Further,  I  asked  the  Treasurer  about  our 
economy  and  about  a  quote  from  the  docu- 
ment. I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  us  what 
specific  plans  the  Ontario  government  had 
including  those  to  impose  compulsory  invest- 
ment, research  and  development,  and  value- 
added  performance  requirements  on  multi- 
nationals operating  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
He  never  answered  the  questions. 

We  know  tihat  is  a  very  serious  part  of  the 
problem-the  key  to  the  problem.  But  the 
Treasurer  gets  up  and  rambles  on  and  doesn't 
answer  the  question.  I  think  that  is  something 
which  the  Treasurer  should  have  a  grasp  of 
by  now. 

I  must  say  I  don't  think  we  are  being  un- 
duly harsh  on  the  Treasurer.  I  think  the 
Treasurer  may  not  have  a  grasp  of  his  minis- 
try yet,  but  he  had  better  get  hold  of  it  fast 
because  the  problems  are  getting  worse. 

I  would  be  very  interested  to  know,  as 
specifically  as  possible,  what  it  is  that  gives 
the  Treasurer  his  great  source  of  optimism. 
Why  does  he  say  that  we  are  better  oflF 
today  than  we  were  a  year  ago?  I  sure  hope 
that  he  will  be  specific. 

Now  as  you  can  tell  by  the  tone  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port this  motion  of  interim  supply  but  not 
vidthout  grave  reservations  and  a  request  to 
the  Treasurer  to  come  clean;  dean  up  his 
act;  level  with  us  and— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Plant  some  trees. 


Mr.  Laughren:  —and  quite  frankly  stop 
being  frivolous  about  our  prcyblems.  They  are 
very  serious.  We  don't  mind  the  Treasurer 
having  the  odd  giggle,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  don't  want  it  to  permeate  his  thinking  in 
economic  matters. 

We  urge  him  as  seriously  as  we  know  how, 
and  as  strongly  as  we  know  how,  to  level 
with  us  and  s'hare  with  us  the  documents 
that  he  is  presenting  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  don't  know  why  we  haven't  got  the 
Reisman  report  by  now.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented. I  don't  know  why  the  Treasurer  in- 
sist on  telling  us  that  everything  is  well  when 
we  know  better.  We  know  everything  isn't 
well.  It  is  going  to  serve  nobody  any  good 
purpose  to  deny  that  and  to  hide  behind  the 
odd  statistic  which  he  thinks  he  can  roll  out 
to  give  the  illusion  that  everything  is  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I>oes  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  am  not  going  to  go  on  at 
great  length,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Treasurer's  response 
on  in  relation  to  the  voting  of  interim  supply. 
It  follows  from  the  questions  asked  by  my 
leader  yesterday  and  late  last  week  and  also 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
about  the  economic  performance  of  this  prov- 
ince and  country  and  the  role  the  provincial 
government  should  be  playing  in  this  econ- 
omic crisis  we  face. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised when  we  found  that  the  provincial 
government,  in  making  recommendations  or 
representations  to  the  federal  government  on 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  had  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  federal  authorities 
which  largely  parallelled  the  comments  mads 
by  my  leader  in  the  budget  speech  debate 
over  a  year  ago.  The  report  also  parallelled 
some  comments  I  had  made  in  the  leadoff 
statements  in  the  debate  of  the  estimates  in 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 

As  they  were  referred  to  by  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt,  I  won't  go  into  them  at  great 
length,  but  what  ooncems  me,  as  it  did  him, 
was  the  Treasurer's  apparent  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  we  are  experiencing  an  un- 
usually long  cyclical  downturn  in  the  econ- 
omy and  that  if  the  government  can  restrain 
its  expenditures,  if  not  balance  the  budget  by 
1981  as  his  predecessor  had  proposed,  but 
at  least  continue  to  restrain  expenditures  that 
this  would  free  up  funds  for  the  private 
sector,  for  private  sector  investment,  and  that 
those  funds  then  would  be  invested  in  Can- 
ada and  in  Ontario  which  would  lead  to  the 
creation  of  employment  and  the  solution  to 
our  economic  problems. 
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That  is  really  alarming,  because  it's  this 
kind  of  argument  that  we  have  heard  in  the 
past  that  has  just  led  to  economic  morass. 
Those  kinds  of  comments  from  another  Con- 
servative in  the  early  1930s  led  to  even  more 
serious  economic  problems  than  we  face  to- 
day, and  if  we  continue  to  try  and  restrain 
expenditures,  especially  in  the  social  field,  I 
wonder  how  we  are  going  to  alleviate  some 
of  those  problems  even  in  human  terms. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  have  a  Claude  Ben- 
nett; we  don't  need  an  R.  B.  Bennett  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Wildttian:  In  relation  to  the  voting  of 
interim  supply,  I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer  can 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  measures  that  are 
going  to  be  taken  by  this  ministry  and  by 
the  various  ministries  involved  in  industrial 
development— whether  it  be  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism,  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing, the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  so 
on— what  they  are  going  to  do  to  try  and  turn 
around  the  economic  situation  we  face.  If  the 
minister  is  unwilling  to  bring  in  a  mini- 
budget  or  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  lie 
intends  to  do,  surely  in  this  debate  he  can 
give  us  some  idea  of  how  the  programs  that 
are  now  under  way  and  for  which  he's 
asking  additional  funds  can  help  to  resolve 
the  economic  problems  we  face. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  says  that  this  country— 
and  when  we  say  this  country,  when  we  are 
talking  aTbout  manufacturing,  we  are  talking 
largely  about  Ontario— that  this  country  is 
becoming  relatively  deindustrialized  and  that 
we  are  now  in  eighth  place  in  terms  of  manu- 
facture per  capita  when  20  years  ago  we 
were  in  second  place  in  the  world.  We  are 
in  danger  of  slipping  even  further.  Our  stand- 
ard of  living  is  slipping.  We  are  now  fifth 
when  we  used  to  crow  about  being  second 
only  to  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  what  the  minister  is  going  to 
do,  especially  when  we  look  at  the  future 
and  we  have  the  Ontario  Economic  Coun- 
cil predicting  that  employment  in  the  goods- 
producing  industries  is  going  to  slip  even 
further,  from  about  36  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force  to  about  28  per  cent  by  the  mid- 
1980s. 

To  say  that  we  are  going  to  produce  jobs 
in  the  service  industries  is  not  acceptable, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the 
comments  made  by  the  minister's  own 
economic  advisers  in  this  document  that  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  was  referring  to.  I 
hope  the  minister  can  give  us  some  idea 
of  what  he  intends  to  do  in  some  particular 
areas,   and  I  am   most  concerned  about  re- 


search and  development,  since  other  coun- 
tries which  have  relatively  high  wage  scales 
are  able  to  compete  with  the  third  world 
where  the  low  wage  scales  are  attractive  for 
investment  by  bringing  in  technological  in- 
novation that  makes  productivity  increase 
in  terms  of  investment,  in  other  words  it 
is  cheaper  to  produce  the  goods  because  we 
can  do  it  through  new  techniques  or  we 
can  produce  new  goods  that  are  attractive 
and  will  produce  more  income  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  this  nation. 

[4:15] 

When  we  look  at  the  document  that  was 
produced  by  the  government  for  the  federal 
people  they  state:  "Moreover,  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  capability  in  many 
low-wage  countries  has  given  added  impe- 
tus to  the  importance  for  high-cost  econo- 
mies such  as  Canada  to  develop  an  ability 
to  compete  on  such  non-cost  bases  as  pro- 
duct design  innovation  and  quality." 

I  wonder  what  we  are  doing  here  when 
we  all  realize  that  we  are  spending  in 
Canada  about  half  of  what  other  industrial- 
ized nations  are  spending  in  terms  of  re- 
search and  development  and  when  the  gov- 
ernment itself  has  finally  come  to  realize, 
as  we  suggested,  that  the  truncated,  branch- 
plant  economy  we  have  today  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  import  our 
technology  rather  than  developing  it  our- 
selves. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  borrow  our 
research  and  development,  unlike  some  of 
the  countries  of  western  Europe,  the  United 
States  or  Japan,  we  are  going  to  face  a 
situation  where  we  are  going  to  continue 
this  process  of  deindustrialization  and  the 
inability  to  produce  the  jobs  needed.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  producing  more  jobs;  I 
don't  debate  the  argument  when  the  Treas- 
urer gets  up  and  says,  "We  have  produced 
more  jobs."  We  have  produced  more  jobs. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  people  com- 
ing into  the  labour  force  at  a  rate  much 
higher  than  we  are  producing  jobs. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  can  give  us  some 
indication  of  how  private  enterprise,  which 
has  led  us  to  this  situation  which  his  own 
economic  advisers  have  described  as  de- 
industrialization,  is  going  to  change.  Or  is 
he  willing  now  to  commit  his  ministry  and 
the  government  to  positive  government 
action  to  reorganize  and  restructure  this 
economy?  That  is  what  is  called  for  in  the 
document  of  programs  proposed  to  the 
federal   government.   It  says: 

"Ontario  would  like  to  see  an  overall  ad- 
justment  package   that   is    capable    of   con- 
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fronting  the  basic  structural  institutional 
problems  which  currently  underlie  the  de- 
teriorating international  competitiveness  in 
the  manufacturing  sector." 

It  goes  on  to  list  a  number  of  things 
which  should  be  done,  and  then  states: 

"Ontario  recognizes  that  the  provincial 
government  has  a  role  to  play  in  alerting  its 
manufacturing  industry  to  prepare  for  an 
increasingly  competitive  international  trad- 
ing environment."  This  is  not  just  in  rela- 
tion to  GATT,  but  to  the  whole  question  of 
our  lack  of  technological  competitiveness. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  minister  can  indi- 
cate how  the  programs  we  are  supposedly 
voting  funds  for  here  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  Where  is  the  posi- 
tive government  action  that  is  actually  going 
to  do  something  about  this  situation  and 
provide  the  jobs  that  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  is  going  around  saying 
he  is  going  to  create? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  the 
voting  of  interim  suixply  is  in  some  ways 
not  too  important,  although  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  government  has  the  author- 
ity to  spend  the  money  as  they  see  fit  until 
all  the  supply  is  voted,  as  stated  in  the 
resolution,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  operations  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  reflection  it  has  on  our  economy. 

Over  the  past  number  of  years,  when  one 
looks  at  the  way  money  has  been  spent  in 
our  province,  one  questions  whether  there 
was  much  long-range  planning  regarding 
the  route  we  were  taking.  A  number  of  years 
ago  it  seemed  to  be  the  "in"  thing  to  do, 
perhaps  going  back  about  10  years.  I  can 
remember  in  1967,  centennial  year,  when 
money  was  so  free.  Having  held  ofiice  in  a 
municipality  at  that  time,  we  could  hardly 
move  fast  enough  to  spend  the  money  that 
the  two  senior  levels  of  government  were 
making  available  to  us  for  what  we  thought 
were  worthwhile  projects  in  the  community. 

In  later  years,  spending  seemed  to  con- 
tinue. Then  over  the  past  seven  years  here 
in  Ontario,  our  budgetary  spending  was 
considerably  more  than  what  our  revenue 
was.  Of  course  one  would  have  to  think 
just  how  long  one  can  do  that.  I  suppose 
one  can  do  it  forever  and  a  day,  as  long 
as  there's  someone  else  to  pick  up  the  tab 
at  a  later  time. 

My  understanding  of  governments  and 
spending  over  a  period  of  years  and  from 
talking  to  people  I  thought  were  well  versed 
in  the  handling  of  money  in  all  ways,  whether 
it  be  government  or  business,  was  that  gov- 
ernment's real  purpose  was  to  see  that  the 
economy   moves   along  at  land   of  a  steady 


pace  and  when  the  economy  slowed  up  it 
was  government's  responsibility  to,  as  the 
fellow  would  say,  "pump  prime." 

I  can  recall  a  businessman  in  our  area  who 
ran  for  political  office  a  number  of  years  ago. 
After  my  first  election,  he  called  me  the 
following  morning  and  said,  "I  would  hope, 
Dick,  that  you  would  carry  a  message  that  I 
think  is  very  important  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario — that  the  place  of  government  in 
spending  is  that  when  times  are  good  we 
should  balance  our  budget  and  maybe  even 
put  a  little  aside.  Then  when  we  have  a 
slowing  down  of  the  economy  it's  the  time 
to  get  out  and  encourage,  prod,  whatever 
word  you  mdght  want  to  use,  to  try  to  get  the 
economy  rolling  through  a  certain  amount  of 
public  spending." 

I  can  recall  the  former  leader  of  our  party 
speaking  here  in  the  House  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  the  government  at  that  time 
was  doing  a  great  deal  of  building,  new 
public  buildings  and  so  forth,  when  the 
economy  was  rolling  along  at  a  pretty  high 
pace.  I  think  the  unemployment  situation  was 
practically  nil  or  probably  between  three  and 
four  per  cent.  I  recall  he  asked  at  that  time 
if  it  were  necessary  for  the  government  to  be 
in  the  building  business  at  the  time  when 
things  were  in  more  or  less  of  a  rapid  stage, 
a  booming  economy,  more  or  le<Js.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  time  we  should  not  be  in  it. 

However,  I  suppose  governments — and 
goverimients  really  are  ourselves — are  all 
more  or  less  alike.  Politicians,  to  some  extent, 
like  to  think  that  they  do  what  the  people 
want  and  if  they're  spending  money  pretty 
freely  and  if  it's  coming  in  pretty  freely  then 
naturally  you  don't  hear  any  obiections.  If 
the  economv  is  booming  people  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  government  sT>ending  money, 
too.  The  problem  is  then  when  the  economy 
slows  down  our  revenues  go  down  because 
of  that,  to  some  extent.  Then,  of  course,  as 
we  can  see  the  last  couple  of  years,  the 
Treasurer  starts  wringing  his  hands  and 
wondering  just  what  he's  going  to  do  for 
money. 

These  are  concerns  that  many  of  us  hfive 
as  to  just  where  we're  going  and  in  the  six 
months  so  far  in  this  year  we  have,  according 
to  the  budgetary  expenditures  of  1978-79. 
table  three,  we  have  for  the  first  six  months  a 
$505  mlillion  public  debt  in  interest  alone. 
One  concerns  oneself  with  that  and  is  quite 
worried  what's  going  to  happen  to  our  future 
generations.  Are  they  going  to  have  to  pay 
diis  off^  at  some  time  or  are  they  going  to 
just  continue  at  that  pace  and  let  it  go,  let 
happen  whatever  happens? 
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I'm  very  concerned  about  it.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we're  at  a  time  when 
there's  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than 
should  be  accepitable  where  do  you  draw  the 
line?  It's  very  easy  to  see  that  the  Treasurer 
can  witing  his  hands  and  wonder  what  to  do. 
No  one  has  an  easy  solution  for  him,  that's 
for  sure.  I'm  sure  if  there  were  an  easy  solu- 
tion someone  would  put  it  into  effect. 

I  think  the  real  problem  has  been  created 
over  the  past  niunber  of  years  and  naturally 
that's  why  it's  more  difficult  to  solve  the 
problem  now.  It  was  created  over  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years  because  of  the  free- 
spending  attitude  of  government,  not  only 
here  but  at  the  federal  level  as  well. 

That's  about  all  I  have  to  add.  I  think  this 
is  something  that  has  to  be  passed;  it  is  a 
resolution  to  allow  the  government  to  operate 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  just 
v/anted  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  con- 
cerns we  have  about  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  matter  of  interim 
supply  is  not  an  area  that  I  can  claim  any 
expertise  in,  but  I  do  have  some  nagging 
questions,  some  of  which  I  discussed  very 
briefly  this  morning  over  a  bit  of  breakfast 
with  the  Treasurer  of  this  province. 

I  really  wonder  how  he's  going  to  continue 
to  pay  the  bills  to  carry  through  with  his 
financial  policies  in  view  of  some  of  the  dis- 
turbing information  that's  sitarting  to  come  to 
light  and  be  outhned  by  more  than  just  oppo- 
nents of  this  government. 

I  noted  with  interest  an  editorial  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  that  I  think  would  cause 
mosit  thinking  people  some  serious  second 
thoughts  about  the  economy,  regardless  of 
their  politics.  Some  of  the  figures  in  that 
article  I  think  bear  on  the  budget  and  the 
planning  we've  done  in  Ontario. 

It  pointed  out  that  between  1970  and  1977 
in  Canada  the  labour  force  had  increased  by 
2,220,000,  while  actual  employment  grew  by 
only  1,835,000.  The  resulting  increase  of 
385,000  in  the  number  of  unemployed  is  re- 
flected in  the  current  8.4  or  8.5  per  cent 
level  of  unemployment,  which  is  unprece- 
dented since  the  Depression  in  this  country. 

The  article  points  out  that  of  475,000 
school  leavers  each  year  between  now  and 
1985,  about  300,000  a  year  will  be  seeking 
jobs  and  the  economy  is  currently  only  pro- 
viding about  190,000  new  jobs  a  year.  Based 
en  present  trends,  it  means  we  could  see  an 
unemployment  increase  of  as  much  as 
110,000  a  year. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  we  have  a 
chronic  deficit  in  balance  of  payments  on 
current  account  ranging  between  $4  billion 
and  $5  billion  for  1975,  1976  and  1977  and 


in  1977  had  reached  the  incredible  figure  of 
$11.1  billion.  It  talked  also  of  another  major 
factor,  the  rising  deficit  in  service  payments, 
including  interest,  dividends,  royalties  and 
technological  payments. 

When  we  have  an  economy  where  the 
merchandise  imports  are  now  $26  billion  in 
1977  and  the  deficit  has  grown  from  $3 
billion  in  1970  to  $11  billion  by  1977,  with 
imports  capturing  35  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
market,  one  begins  to  wonder  how  long  we're 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  collect  the  taxes 
and  pay  the  bills. 

It  gives  a  number  of  answers  to  some  of 
the  conventional  comments  as  to  what  the 
real  problem  is  in  terms  of  the  economy  in 
the  province.  It  talks  about  the  scale  of  pro- 
duction due  to  the  small  size  of  the  domestic 
market,  but  goes  on  to  point  out  that  recent 
economic  studies  have  shown  that  above  a 
relatively  low  threshold  figure,  plant  size  has 
little  influence  on  productivity  levels,  except 
in  the  process  industries. 

It  talks  about  low  labour  productivity 
coupled  with  high  wage  levels  and  says  while 
unit  labour  costs  may  have  been  marginally 
uncompetitive  in  the  past  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  now  constitutes  a  decisive  factor, 
particularly  with  the   devalued   dollar. 

It  talks  about  the  debilitating  effects  of 
high  tariff  protection  on  industrial  efficiency 
when  in  reality,  as  a  result  of  widespread 
duty  exemptions,  Canada  has  the  lowest 
effective  duty  rate  of  manufactured  goods  of 
any  of  its  trading  partners.  In  1976  some 
$14.4  billion  worth  of  manufactured  goods, 
more  than  63  per  cent  of  the  total,  entered 
Canada  duty  free.  So  that  really  can't  be  the 
problem. 

[4:301 

One  item  that  I  was  interested  to  see  in 
an  article  from  a  non  union  person  was  on 
low-wage  competition  from  the  less  de- 
veloped countries.  In  fact,  imports  from  such 
countries  account  for  only  6.6  per  cent  of 
all  end  prodtict  imports  into  Canada. 

Of  imports  in  1977,  the  bulk,  in  fact,  came 
from  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan. 
They  are  not  necessarily  the  low  wage 
countries. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say,  and  the  point 
I  want  to  make  and  the  point  I'm  interested 
in— and  I'd  be  interested  in  the  response  from 
the  Treasurer— is  that  in  this  gentleman's 
argument,  "the  conclusion  seems  inescapable 
that  the  primary  cause  of  the  trade  and  em- 
ployment problem  arises  from  the  massive 
transfer  of  production  activity  from  Canada 
to  the  US  manufacturing  plants.  A  major 
contributing  factor  in  this  regard  is  the  pre- 
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ponderance  of  foreign-controlled  branch 
plants  in  the  manufacturing  sector  which  has 
facilitated  the  rapid  shift  of  component  and 
material  inputs  from  Canada  to  the  US  or 
other  oflFshore  sources  of  supply." 

I  know  very  well  when  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  negotiating  field  were  trying  to 
deal  with  the  controls  that  were  slopped  on 
us  with  the  AIB  legislation  that  one  of  the 
things  that  became  obvious  to  those  who 
knew  the  plants  they  were  dealing  with  was 
the  way  the  price  of  the  components  we 
imp>orted  into  this  country  went  up,  which 
had  the  effect  of  cutting  the  profit.  There 
was  no  danger  of  the  firm  showing  an  excess 
profit.  In  some  cases,  the  prices  we  were  sell- 
ing the  products  for  went  down  when  they 
went  out  of  the  country.  Those  decisions,  I 
submit  to  you,  weren't  made  in  this  particu- 
lar country. 

It  seems  to  me  we've  got  a  major  problem 
here.  We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve 
the  question  of  budgets,  the  question  of 
supply,  and  the  economic  problems  we're 
facing  in  this  province  unless  we  have  a 
strategy  that  deals  with  the  fact  we're  not 
making  the  decisions,  in  terms  of  what  we 
produce,  the  rate  of  the  capacity  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  the  use  of  the  capacity  we  have 
to  produce  manufactured  goods.  If  this  trend 
continues  we're  going  to  see  more  unemploy- 
ment. We're  going  to  see  a  larger  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  and  we're  going  to 
be  in  a  position  where  we're  not  going  to 
be  able  to  collect  the  revenues  that  are 
necessary  to  run  this  province  and  run  this 
coimtry. 

It  seems  to  me  the  budget  is  not  enough 
for  the  Treasurer  to  proclaim  its  defence  of 
the  private  enterprise  system.  I  submit  to 
him  that  whatever  the  strengths,  there  are 
an  awful  lot  of  obvious  weaknesses  as  well 
and  they  have  been  taking  us  down  the 
garden  path  that  leads  to  the  high  unem- 
ployment, the  high  deficits  and  the  very 
questionable  outlook  in  the  future,  if  we 
can't  turn  this  around.  I  think  it's  an  area 
the  Treasurer  should  be  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some 
concerns  as  they  relate  to  this  interim 
budget.  I'd  like  to  bring  something  into  the 
discussion  that  could  be  of  interest  to  the 
minister.  I'd  like  to  draw  a  little  comparison 
with  the  province  of  Manitoba  where  they've 
certainly  begun  a  kind  of  policy  that  is  going 
to  more  relate  to  the  ability  to  raise  money 
in  the  form  of  revenue  to  the  government. 
When  I  suggest  we  don't  have  priorities  on 
that  other  side,  I'm  suggesting  the  battle 
between  ministries   to  keep   up  the  increase 


based  on  former  spending  certainly  should 
be  reconsidered  as  a  way  of  continuing  the 
financing  of  this  province. 

I've  raised  this  point  many  times  during 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Recreation.  I  didn't  think  there  should  be 
an  entitlement  of  the  same  kind  of  increase 
in  that  ministry  as  it  relates  to  other 
ministries.  I  thought  there  should  be  some 
priorities  brought  into  the  whole  budget 
system.  The  province  of  Manitoba  has  proven 
it  can  be  done. 

They  not  only  reduced  the  budgets  in  the 
particular  ministry  I'm  interested  in,  but  I 
talked  with  the  minister  there,  and  they  not 
only  reduced  it  as  a  percentage,  but  they  in 
fact  reduced  it  below  the  previous  year's 
budget.  Now  I'm  going  to  suggest  to  the 
minister  that  unless  he  can  convince  those 
members  representing  the  various  other 
ministries  to  stop  this  kind  of  resistance  to  a 
priority  setup  to  reduce  the  expenditures  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  need,  there  is  no 
possible  way  we  will  ever  balance  the  budget. 
Unless  our  spending  is  more  related  to  the 
income  we  can  produce,  we  are  never  going 
to  balance  the  budget.  Unless  we  get  the 
co-operation  of  management,  labour  and 
government,  we  will  never  balance  the 
budget. 

The  people  over  there  in  the  socialist  party 
can  talk  all  they  want  about  productivity. 
Isn't  it  strange  when  there's  talk  about  bring- 
ing new  equipment  into  the  post  ofiice,  those 
in  their  union  movement  scream  and  holler 
and  throw  their  arms  in  the  air.  Yet  they 
are  talking  about  new  and  better  methodis 
in  other  parts  of  industry.  They  just  can't 
have  it  both  ways. 

Unless  the  members  get  into  this  thing 
and  support  some  land  of  government  that 
is  going  to  produce  a  little  better  price,  we're 
not  going  to  compete  with  the  world.  We 
all  know  it.  There  is  no  use  for  those  mem- 
bers to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths 
because  they  are  not  going  to  get  away  with 
it.  If  we  listened  to  them,  they  would  in- 
crease the  civil  servants  to  the  point  where 
the  budget  would  not  only  not  be  balanced 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  it  wouldn't 
be  balanced  in  500  years. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  way  you  are  only 
losing,  Vince. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  members  of  the  NDP 
had  better  address  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems and  take  a  fair  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility, wherever  it  may  lie. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  consider  those 
aspects  I  have  talked  to  him  about  as  they 
relate  to  a  real  dedication  to  priorities  from 
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one  ministry  to  the  other.  I  could  suggest 
something  here  that  may  not  relate  directly 
to  this  budget,  but  one  would  have  to  con- 
sider that  it  does.  The  Premier  had  the 
chance  in  the  recent  realignment  of  his  new 
team  to  split  the  two  ministries  that  have 
the  greatest  need  for  high  profile  ministers, 
creating  a  minister  of  tourism  and  a  minister 
if  industry. 

Mr.  Samis:  More  bureaucracy,  Vince. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  do  not  suggest  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  to  do  it.  I'm  suggest- 
ing there  are  priorities  we  could  also  instil 
interministerially.  We  start  where  the  need 
is  the  greatest,  addressing  ourselves  to  putting 
in  charge  a  person  who  has  no  other  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  size  of  the  cabinet,  Vince. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  this  present  climate  there 
is  a  real  need  to  have  a  minister  of  industry 
who  is  solely  dedicated  to  that  particular 
aspect  of  our  society.  And  we  should  have  a 
minister  who  has  no  responsibility  other  than 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  balance  the  whole 
spectrum  of  tourism. 

Mr.  Samis:  Do  they  do  that  in  Manitoba? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  ministries  over  there  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  that  sort  of  thing 
under  advisement  and  get  those  two  areas 
moving,  injecting  moneys  from  the  one  into 
small  business,  medium-size  business- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money,  Vince? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  public  sector,  Vince. 

Mr.  Samis:  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  money  from? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —getting  it  back  where  it  be- 
longs, into  the  private  sector,  the  people  who 
built  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  not  open- 
ing all  the  socialist  floodgates  to  those  people 
who  don't  know  what  they're  talking  about. 
One  thing  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
short  time  I  have  been  here  is  completely 
ignore  the  socialists  because  they  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  In  any  event,  I 
am  very  concerned- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  sound  like  a  Tnideau 
Liberal. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —that  we  address  ourselves  to 
a  very  serious  situation  that  exists  here,  as  it 
relates  to  the  borrowing  we  are  doing,  to  the 
mistakes  we've  made  in  allowing  too  much 
latitude  for  some  specific  ministries  to  spend 
way  beyond  their  means  and  as  it  relates  to 
the  borrowing  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Tell  us  where  you  would 
cut,  Vince.  Be  specific. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  Little  wonder  that  we  have  a 
triple-A  rating.  Who  wouldn't  lend  money  to 
big  spenders  like  us? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Be  specific. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  would  be  better  served 
if  they  were  not  so  highly  rated,  and  it  might 
be  more  difficult  to  raise  funds,  might  lead 
us  to  placing  much  higher  priorities  on  vari- 
ous things  that  we  do,  and  in  that  way  make 
it  much  more  feasible  to  balance  the  budget 
in  the  shorter  term. 

Mr.  Lane:  You  are  getting  confused. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  were  just  spending  money, 
how  are  you  going  to  balance  it? 

Initerjection. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  very  important  at  this 
time,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  close  enough  to  it 
to  be  able  to  relate  to  the  Treasurer  a  con- 
cern that  I  have  on  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
ness and  medium-size  business  to  borrow 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  at  a 
time  when  we  could  really  create  jobs  at 
reasonable  kinds  of  investments. 

I  think  that  Ontario  Development  Corpora- 
tion has  moneys  that  cannot  be  borrowed 
by  small  business  simply  because  the  criteria 
is  such  that  the  moneys  are  not  available  to 
those  people  who  would  be  in  a  little  more 
speculative  position. 

Mr.  Samis:  What  about  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Make  up  yoiu"  mind.  You 
are  schizophrenic. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  a  plant  closing  in 
Niagara  Falls  because  we  have  not  helped 
those  companies  with  financing. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Consistently  Neanderthal. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Free  enterprise  for  the 
poor,  socialism  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  am  very  concerned  that  we 
are  pricing  ourselves  right  oflF  the  world 
market.  I  think  it  may  be  that  the  socialist 
parties  have  climbed  up  to  their  position  on 
the  backs  of  labour;  they  haven't  helped 
them  nearly  as  much  as  they  would  like  to 
act  that  they  have.  I  think  that  between  the 
top  labour  leaders  and  the  socialist  party 
they  have  somewhat  convinced  labour  that 
they  are  their  benefactors— in  fact  their 
champions.  I  would  suggest  that  maybe  the 
reverse  is  true.  Maybe  some  of  the  big  inter- 
national unions  have  taken  advantage  of 
those  people  to  the  point  where  they  not  only 
took  them  to  parity- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Big  bad  unions  againi 
Mr.  Kerrio:  But  they  took  them  beyond 
and  very  conveniently  eliminated  them  from 
the  international  picture.  And  I  have  to  tell 
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you  that  while  many  American  corporations 
ran  to  these  shores  because  we  had  good 
productive  people  at  what  could  have  been 
reasonable  rates- 
Mr.  Ziemba:  They  are  going  to  Brazil  now. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  —we  are  no  longer  in  that  en- 
viable position.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
half  the  problems  exists  with  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionship where  you  take  advantage  of  the 
worker  by  not  telling  him  the  truth,  that  on 
the  short  term  he  may  have  had  a  fair  in- 
crease, but  on  the  long  term  he  is  going  to 
suffer  for  it.  And  the  socialists  are  the 
authors  of  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Better  kick  him  in  the 
guts. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Can  we  quote  you  on  that? 
Mr.   Kerrio:    I   think  we  have  to   reassess 
the  whole  picture.  I  think  that  unless  we  can 
convince  the  people  of  this  great  province  of 
ours,   and  of  this  country,   that  we  can,   in 
fact,    compete    with    other    jurisdictions,    but 
that  it  will  only  happen  if  we  have  complete 
co-operation- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Socialism. 
Mr.    Kerrio:    —among   people    in    govern- 
ment, in  trade  unions,  in  management;  unless 
we  have  co-operation  among  the  whole  three 
and   we    don't   have   those   people   stand   up 
and  defy  legislation  that  might  exist  in  the 
country- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Sterling  Lyon  was  a  Con- 
servative. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  act  as  though  they  are 
doing  it  in  the  best  interests  of  some  other 
group;  unless  we  get  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion, we  are  not  going  to  be  viable  producers 
of  goods  and  competitive  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Horatio  Alger  is  alive  and 
living  at  General  Motors. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  is  a  shame  to  say  it,  but 
it  has  happened.  I  know  small  parts  manu- 
facturers, who  if  they  could  pick  their  plants 
up  and  move  them  into  the  States  right  now 
could  produce  more  cheaply,  because  their 
overall  costs  as  they  relate  to  taxes,  and  as 
they  relate  to  wages,  and  as  they  relate  to 
every  other  cost  involved,  have  now  be- 
come higher  in  the  province  of  Ontario  than 
they  have  across  the  way. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  federal  Liberals  are 
making  some  of  it.  Aren't  you  glad  that  you 
are  an  Ontario  Liberal? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Now  it  is  beyond  any  kind  of 
reasonable  person  to  think  that  a  country  the 
size  of  ours  with  22  million  people  can  have 
a    higher   standard   of   living,    higher   wages. 


than  that  great  giant  next  door  with  200  mil- 
lion odd.  The  NDP  are  not  only  kidding 
themselves,  they  are  kidding  the  people  they 
represent,  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  see 
it  the  way  it  is,  nothing  is  going  to  change. 
[4:45] 

The  reason  I'm  attempting  to  bring  some 
of  these  arguments  into  play  is  I  tliink  they're 
real.  I  think  they  exist,  and  unless  we're 
willing  to  assess  them  for  what  they  are,  free 
enterprise  as  such  cannot  do  it  on  its  own. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  got  us  into  this  mess? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  we  don't  get  this  co-opera- 
tion it  will  not  happen.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  unless  we  turn  around  some  of  the 
thinking  that  exists,  unless  people  are  going 
to  share  the  rewards  in  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion to  the  eflFort  they  put  forth,  it  becomes 
very  unrealistic,  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
to  balance  our  budget.  Because  in  reality, 
balancing  the  budget  is  paying  for  what  you 
get. 

Now,  are  we  faced  with  a  dilemma,  I  think, 
in  our  education  system,  and  in  all  the  at- 
titudes that  our  young  people  have.  Some 
people  stand  up  and  let  them  think  that  it 
can  be  done  and  that  they  can  get  all  these 
things  without  any  effort.  I  have  to  teU  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there's  a  generation  out 
there,  half  of  them  with  the  notion  that 
someone  else  will  provide  for  them.  Well, 
that  just  isn't  going  to  happen.  With  all  the 
jurisdictions  in  the  world,  suffering  to  the 
degree  they  are,  because  of  that  kind  of 
attitude,  I  can't  believe  we  are  ever  going 
to  persevere  and  do  anything  worth  while. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Conversely,  if  we  can  convince 
our  young  people,  the  Treasurer,  and  or- 
ganized labour  and  management  to  pull 
together,  to  be  willing  to  take  in  proportion 
to  what  they  produce- 
Mr.  Laughren:   A  Liberal  wishing  well. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —we  can  very  well  pull  this 
society  of  ours  back  up  into  an  economic 
viable  economy.  The  world  is  telling  us  our 
dollar  is  worth  something  less  than  one  dollar 
simply  because  when  you  add  it  all  up,  that's 
the  name  of  the  game,  that's  only  the  mea- 
sure of  what  we  produce. 

I'm  not  too  worried  about  what  some  of 
the  people  on  the  other  side  think  about  my 
comments.  I  think  that  down  deep  they  know 
that  it's  very  true.  While  we  can  speculate 
about  the  imrealities  of  getting  something 
for  nothing,  the  day  will  finally  come  when 
we  have  to  pick  up  the  tab.  The  day  now 
has  come.  We've  come  through  the  10  or  15 
years    of    spending    money    at    any   rate    we 
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wanted  to.  The  time  has  come  now  when  we 
could  use  moneys  to  inject  into  this  society 
of  ours.  Lo  and  behold,  we're  facing  these 
huge  deficits  at  a  time  when  we  really  have 
some  cash  requirements  to  get  this  economy 
on  the  move. 

I  would  like  the  Treasurer  to  consider  a 
few  of  the  particular  comments  I've  made 
today,  as  they  relate  to  priorities;  to  a  re- 
assessment of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today; 
and  to  the  realism  of  attempting  to  balance  a 
budget  in  an  economy  that  is  not  conducive 
to  balancing  a  budget,  until  such  time  as  we 
really  produce  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
spending. 

If  that  in  fact  is  not  done,  if  we  don't  have 
priorities  and  start  cutting  back  in  some 
ministries  that  can't  really  justify  spending 
at  the  same  rate  they  have,  just  because  last 
year's  budget  allowed  them  to  do  it;  if  we 
can't  get  some  real  priorities  in  the  system 
so  we  can  direct  moneys  where  they  should 
go;  if  we  can't  get  ministries  set  up  so  we 
can  direct  ministers  to  have  a  sole  respon- 
sibility to  a  given  cause,  then  we  can't  hope 
that  some  small  move,  typically  with  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  as  it  relates 
to  our  "we  treat  you  royally"  slogan,  is  really 
an  in-depth  kind  of  movement  that  will  re- 
educate those  people  across  this  province  of 
ours  and  really  make  people  feel  welcome 
and  willing  to  come  and  spend  their  money 
and  enjoy  the  great  outdoors  in  search  of 
things  that  we  do  have  to  offer  them. 

I  say  that  sincerely  to  the  minister.  I  hope 
that  his  government  will  consider  particularly 
those  two  ministries  in  Industry  and  Tourism. 

I  hope  that  he  will  convince  the  Minister 
of  Culture  and  Recreation  that  he  should 
have  a  whole  new  thrust  in  that  ministry, 
that  we  should  put  some  of  our  lottery  money 
to  better  use.  I  don't  quite  understand  how 
the  lottery  money  becomes  significant  to  the 
balancing  of  the  budgetary  money.  I  always 
thought  that  the  only  thing  that  had  any 
effect  on  the  budget  at  all  was  anything  in 
excess  of  the  expenditures  in  Wintario  in 
relation  to  the  income.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand how  we  can  have  so  much  difference 
in  those  sums  that  are  put  out  here,  but  that 
may  just  be  that  I  don't  understand  that  par- 
ticular aspect  of  summing  this  up. 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  the  Treasurer  to 
consider  those  particular  matters  as  they 
relate  to  those  two  ministries  in  particular.  I 
hope  the  new  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion (Mr.  Baetz)  vdll  show  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  there  are  some  priorities  here, 
that  he  would  consider  cutting  the  expendi- 
tures there,  and  at  least  start  a  trend  in  those 
ministries  that  could  very  well  lead  the  way 


in   what   might  be   a  balanced  budget  in  a 
shorter  term. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  After  listening  to  this  cry 
for  the  balanced  budget,  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  presentation  was  totally 
unbalanced. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
House  that  it's  about  time  to  stop  looking  for 
scapegoats  to  take  care  of  our  problems.  And 
when  the  member  stands  up  and  says  that 
part  of  our  problem  is  with  pricing  ourselves, 
that  our  unit  costs  are  going  up  and  all  these 
other  things,  look  at  the  facts  or  talk  to  some 
of  the  people.  And  last  Friday,  as  an  example, 
the  leader  of  our  party  and  myself  sat  in  the 
office  of  a  manager  of  a  firm  that  employs 
something  like  4,300  people  in  Ontario,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  us  that— 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  could  they  possibly 
stand  that? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —that  his  unit  costs  were 
in  line  with  anything  in  the  United  States— 
and  they  have  firms  in  the  United  States— 
that  they  were  able  to  compete  on  the  world 
market,  that  they  have  a  plant  that's  organ- 
ized—it has  a  union  in  it— that  they  pay  very 
high  wages.  It's  a  matter  that  they  put 
together  the  right  combination  of  capital  and 
management  and  labour  to  provide  within 
that  firm  the  kind  of  jobs  and  the  whole  setup 
of  the  firm  that  we  need  and  what  we  could 
do  in  Canada.  He  wasn't  blaming  anybody, 
and  he  wasn't  looking  for  any  excuses.  They 
felt  very  confident  and  they  were  quite  able 
to  operate  and  continue  operating. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  member 
when  he  gets  carried  away,  he  starts  talking 
about  these  labour  costs.  It  is  a  fact  that 
labour  does  not  operate  the  plants.  The  man 
working  in  the  plant  is  sent  in,  he  is  led  to 
a  place  and  he  is  given  a  place  and  he  is 
told,  "This  is  the  job  you  do,  and  this  is  the 
way  you  do  it."  And  in  about  99  and  44 
one-hundredths  of  the  cases,  that's  exactly 
what  he  does. 

If  higher  productivity  is  wanted  then  one 
has  to  deal  in  terms  of  capital,  one  has  to 
deal  in  terms  of  technology.  And  again  as 
it  was  pointed  out  earlier  by  the  other 
members  of  our  party,  the  fact  is  that  in  this 
country  our  research  and  development 
spending,  our  development  of  new  tech- 
nology—with the  exception  of  a  few  limited 
cases— is  very  small.  The  reason  for  it  of 
course  is  that  most  of  the  development  is 
taking  place  in  other  countries  and  that 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have  foreign 
ownership,  foreign  control,  and  naturally  the 
parent  firms  would  do  their  development  in 
their  home  plants. 
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Now  there's  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Treasurer  should  consider,  and  if  he's  go- 
ing to  get  this  economy  moving  or  going 
someplace,  that  is  one  of  the  long  range 
strategies  that  he  should  be  embarking  on 
right  now. 

I'd  like  to  also  point  out— it's  puzzling  to 
me— if  one  looks  at  the  province  with  a 
socialist  economy,  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
government  believes  there  should  be  govern- 
ment involvement  and  government  spending, 
it  has,  in  eflFect,  the  lowest  unemployment 
rate  in  Canada.  It  has  one  of  the  lowest  per 
capita  debts  in  Canada.  And  it  operates 
with  a  surplus,  not  a  deficit.  We  could  at- 
tribute the  surplus,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  they 
feel  the  resources  of  the  province  should 
belong  to  the  people,  something  this  gov- 
ernment hasn't  bought. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  see  you  running  out 
there.  There  is  a  lot  of  hockey  out  there. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  used  to  be  a  time 
when  both  of  the  other  parties  would  get 
up  in  the  House  and  say,  "Look  at  what  the 
socialists  have  done  in  Britain.  Look  at  what 
Labour   has   done   to   Britain." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You'd  better  believe:  "Look 
at  what  the  socialists  have  done  in  Britain." 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  thing  about  it  is  the 
socialists  in  Britain  have  managed  to  cut 
their  unemployment  rate  to  about  five  per 
cent- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Everybody  works  for  the 
government  over  there.  That's  no  big  deal. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —something  this  govern- 
ment would  like  to  attain  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  If  they  are  all  working  for 
the  government  how  can  they  be  out  of 
work? 

Mr.   Mackenzie:   Keep  them  working. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  You'll  also  find  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  their  currency— 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  unemployment  rate 
is  6.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  come  you  are  not  run- 
ning that  way? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  —their  currency  is  rather 
solid. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Saskatchewan  is  the  only 
province  whose  population  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Better  get  your  facts 
straight. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:   Order,  order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  continue  examin- 
ing the  strong  economies  of  the  western 
world,    Mr.    Speaker,    and   this    includes    the 


economies  of  Germany,  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  France— all  those  coun- 
tries which  have  remarkable  control  under 
inflation,  have  managed  to  keep  their  un- 
employment rate  at  three  per  cent  or  less, 
and  have  strong  currency  in  comparison  to 
the  dollar,  both  American  and  Canadian— 
you  find  out  that  in  all  those  countries,  in 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  including 
Japan,  which  I  didn't  mention,  there  is 
strong  government  involvement  in  manag- 
ing the  economy. 

They  don't  throw  around  this  stupid 
rhetoric  from  R.  B.  Bennett  and  the  De- 
pression days,  "Leave  it  to  private  enter- 
prise, we'll  do  it."  That's  what  they  used 
to  say  in  the  '30s.  It's  damn  near  time  these 
guys  realized  that,  read  something  about  it 
and  found  out.  They  should  move  out  of  it. 
They  should  move  out  of  there. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Go  to  West  Germany 
and  East  Germany. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  the  Treasurer  wants 
to  talk  about  totalitarian  economies  he  can 
go  ahead.  We're  dealing  with  democratic 
economies,  okay? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Most  socialist  economies 
become  totalitarian. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  nonsense,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  point  is  the  governments  in 
those  economies  don't  own  the  industries, 
they  haven't  nationalized  the  industries.  In 
most  cases  you'll  find  the  industries  90  per 
cenrt  or  97  per  cent  privately  owned. 

The  point  is  they're  involved  in  dlirecting 
those  industries.  They're  directing  the 
economy.  Look  at  the  results.  We  have  the 
myth  of  the  private  enterprisers — that  if 
they're  really  involved,  the  private  enter- 
prisers will  do  it.  The  two  western  countries, 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  both  have  in- 
creasing unemployment,  increasing  inflation, 
and  a  falling  dollar.  Doesn't  that  tell  the 
Treasiurer  something  about  who  can  manage 
the  economy  in  this  world?  It's  about  time  he 
realized. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  still  see  the  immigrants 
coming  this  way.  I  don't  see  them  going  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Eaton:  We  still  have  the  highest 
standards  in  the  world  too. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  see  anybody  running 
over  to  those  countries. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Treasurer  that  if  he  looks  at  the  history  of 
this  country  in  the  '30s  when  the  same 
rhetoric,  the  same  garbage  and  nonsense  was 
being  spewed  out  by  the  leaders  in  those 
days  about  cutbacks,  and,  "We  haven't  got 
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a  dollar,"  that  when  the  time  came  to  fight  a 
war  we  managed  to  find  the  dollars  and  we 
managed  to  do  a  lot  of  things. 

The  major  point  out  of  that  is  at  that  time 
Canada  had  a  socialist  economy.  There  was 
a  government  involved  in  managing  that 
economy,  directing  it,  and  trying  to  get  things 
done.  In  that  case  there  was  a  goal:  to  win  a 
war.  We  also  have  a  goal  now,  where  the 
government  can  get  involved.  The  goal  right 
now  is  to  get  this  economy  moving,  and  to 
put  people  back  to  work.  That's  something 
that's  within  the  hands  of  this  government 
and  certainly  within  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa.  As  I've  said  before,  these 
things  are  not  in  the  hands  of  gods  or  deities, 
they're  in  tiie  hands  of  people. 
[5:00] 

Mr.  Germa:  What  do  you  expect  from  a 
used  car  salesman? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  the  Treasurer  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do  it,  he  should  get  out  of  here 
because  he  is  a  menace  to  the  country  and  a 
menace  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Germa:  Go  back  to  selling  cars. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Let  me  suggest  something 
to  the  provincial  Treasurer.  Yesterday,  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  we  were 
discussing  the  home  repair  program.  The  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  put  $20  million  or  some- 
thing like  that,  $23  million,  uito  that  particu- 
lar program.  There  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  pump-priming  that  can  be  done  by 
this  government  which  doesn't  involve  hiring 
civil  servants,  it  doesn't  involve  any  kind  of 
large  bureaucratic  maze  or  the  government 
being  involved  in  business,  which  the  Trea- 
surer abhors  to  such  a  great  exftent.  All  it 
does  in  efi^ect  is  give  the  private  enterprise 
element  out  there — and  there  are  private 
enterprises  as  opposed  to  greed  enterprises, 
let  me  tell  him  that— an  opportunity  to 
operate  a  business. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Small  businesses. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Small  businesses.  In  the 
result  what  we  have  is  hifrher  emplovment, 
we  have  better  housing  and  we  have  in  fact 
really  a  "Buy  Canadian"  program,  because 
most  of  the  supplies,  the  goods,  the  furnaces, 
the  wiring,  the  plumbing,  the  shingles,  the 
lumber  are  things  that  are  produced  within 
the  country.  This  is  an  example.  It's  a  small 
example  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  this 
government  can  and  should  be  doing  to 
stimulate  the  economv,  to  create  jobs  and, 
for  gosh  sakes,  stop  looking  for  scapegoats 
and  stop  going  through  that  rhetoric. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  in  a  state — 
shall  we  say  unnerved? — about  where  our 
economy  is  going,  this  is  not  the  time  to  show 


weakness  and  vacillation  and  drift.  This  is  a 
time  when  the  government  should  show  di- 
rection, should  show  involvement,  and  should 
start  moving  to  ensure  that  this  economy  acts 
the  way  it  could  and  the  way  it  should. 

Hon.  F.  S.  MiUer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  came 
in  a  swelled-headed  optimist,  I  certainly  will 
go  out  a  pin-headed  pessimist  after  the  last 
two  hours. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Oh,  don't  let  them  afFect 
you  that  way. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I've  listened  carefully. 
I've  absorbed  a  fair  amount.  I'll  be  produc- 
ing my  own  budget  to  be  presented  here 
for  which  I  will  feel  truly  accountable.  I  do 
feel  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  Liberals  as  to 
what  has  to  happen — 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  There  was  never  any 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Germa:  Tell  us  the  diflFerence. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — to  retain  a  sense  of 
responsible  fiscal  management  in  this 
province.  I  tdtally  reject  the  interventionist 
approach  of  the  socialist  parties. 

Mr.  Samis:  Tell  us  about  Ford. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
person  who  does  not  believe  the  government 
can  plan  the  economy  as  weU  as  the  private 
enterprise  system  can,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
listen  to  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You'd  give  it  away  to 
Ford,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  haven't  forgotten  any- 
thing and  you  haven't  learned  anything. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  the  honourable 
member  hasn't  learned  anything.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  key  difference. 

Experiments  around  this  world  carried  out 
time  after  time  after  time  have  always  ended 
up  like  the  British  type  of  experience  where 
their  major  industries  are  either  last  or  second- 
last  in  every  category  in  the  European  free 
market— last  or  second-last. 

Mr.  Samis:  Baloney.  The  Tories  have  been 
in  power  half  the  time. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Only  one  of  them  doesn't 
make  the  "last"  category,  and  that's  because, 
of  course,  the  state  has  tried  to  plan  those 
things. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Tell  us  about  the  Ford 
plant. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Why  don't  you  talk  about 
Germany? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ideally,  it  should  work; 
in  fact,  it  doesn't  work. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Talk  about  West  Germany. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let  me  talk  about 
Germany,  because  I  was  just  there,  where 
they  have  a  plamied  economy  with  the  same 
basic  people  on  one  side  of  the  border  and 
a  free-enterprise  economy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border— far  more  free-enterprise  than 
ours.  They  have  had  one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing recoveries  in  modem  times. 

Mr.    Foulds:    Under   democratic   socialism. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Under  social  democratic 
governments. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  call  it  social 
democratic;  it's  more  right  wing  than  any 
government  I've  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Look  at  your  own  though. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  libellous. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  when  in  fact  this  government  did  take 
an  action  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  did  help  a  company 
to  come  to  Ontario,  rather  than  go  to  one 
of  those  competitive  areas  where  the  costs 
are  lower- 
Mr.  Germa:  Twenty-six  million  of  my 
dollars. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  bribed  the  company. 

Mr.  Germa:  That  is  blackmail. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —in  fact  that  party 
stood  up  and  said  it  wasn't  interested  in 
the  7,000  jobs  Ontario  provided  for  Ford 
and  the  members  should  remember  it. 

Mr.  Samis:  What  did  Darcy  say? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  And  let  me  tell  the 
members,  the  UAW  workers  in  the  unions 
around  Windsor  and  Chatham  were  smart 
enough  to  know  which  side  their  bread  was 
buttered  on  and  who  to  vote  for  if  they 
wanted  continued  assistance. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Just  watch  those  Windsor  seats 
next  time. 

Hon.  F.  S.  MUler:  With  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  let  my  case  rest. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  has 
moved  government  motion  number  18. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
EMPLOYMENT  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  136,  An  Act  to  stabilize  Employment  of 
Tradesmen  in  the  Construction  Industry. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Thank  you.  I  am  deeply 
troubled  as  I  look  across  the  House  and  see 


the  member  from  London  looking  uncomfort- 
able without  his  coat  on. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Fire  away,  Bob. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  members  will  recall, 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  on  June  22  of 
this  year  seeks  to  afford  employment  protec- 
tion for  Ontario  construction  workers  who 
may  be  adversely  aflFected  by  economic  con- 
ditions or  by  the  legislation  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions or,  indeed,  by  a  combination  of  these 
factors. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Ontario's  concern  has 
been  prompted  by  what  this  government  re- 
gards as  unfair  and  discriminatory  features  of 
Quebec's  regulation  3282  enacted  under  the 
Quebec  Construction  Relations  Act. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  those 
provisions  of  the  regulation  which  require  a 
construction  worker  to  be  domiciled  or  resi- 
dent in  Quebec  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
classification  certificate  of  work  to  work  in 
that  province. 

Ontario  believes  that  qualified  construction 
workers,  wherever  resident,  should  have  free 
access  to  work  on  construction  projects 
wherever  situated  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  wish  you  fellows  would  be 
consistent.  Either  clap  your  hands  or  do  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  further  believe  the 
requirement  for  Quebec  domicile  places  an 
unfair  and  we  believe  perhaps  illegal  impedi- 
ment to  such  free  access. 

The  Quebec  regulation  became  eflFective 
July  1,  1978.  Before  and  after  that  date  this 
government  has  made  strenuous  and  repeated 
requests  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  problem. 

I  personally  last  met  with  Dr.  Johnson  on 
September  28,  1978,  at  which  time  the  matter 
was  thoroughly  explored  once  again.  Also  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Afi^airs  (Mr. 
Wells)  has  been  in  contact  on  several  occa- 
sions with  his  counterpart  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  concerning  the  same  issue.  However, 
I  am  obliged  to  advise  members  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  concessions  from 
the  Quebec  government  which  would  provide 
equity  and  reciprocity  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  construction  workers,  the 
mutual  goal  enunciated  by  Premier  Davis 
and  Premier  Levesque  at  their  meeting  on 
May  23,  1978. 

As  members  also  know,  Ontario  has  re- 
quested the  federal  government  to  refer  the 
issue  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
order  that  the  validity  of  provincial  laws 
which  restrict  or  deny  access  to  employment 
on  the  basis  of  residence  or  domicile  may  be 
determined  by  the  courts.  That  request  was 
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made  in  mid- June  and  repeated  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  despite  numerous  attempts  to 
obtain  a  response  from  Ottawa,  we  still  have 
not  received  a  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
Accordingly,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  proceed  with  the  legislation  which,  as  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  entitles  the  min- 
ister to  issue  a  code  of  employment  prac- 
tices applicable  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Deans:  Do  you  think  it  is  legal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  section  2  of  the  bill 
states,  "the  code  or  codes  which  may  be 
issued  are  to  contain  measures  and  pro- 
cedures respecting  the  employment  of  trades- 
men in  construction;  and  may  include  pro- 
vision that  tradesmen  permanently  resident 
in  Ontario,  shall  be  given  preference  in 
employment  over  others." 

Mr.  Deans:   Do  you  think  that's  legal? 

Hon.   Mr.  Elgie:   Yes,   I  do,  the  way  the 

bill    is    worded    now;    not    as    the    member 
proposes  to  muck  it  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  does  that  difEer  from 
your    doubts    about    Quebec's    position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  might  add  that  as  a 
result  of  numerous  discussions  and  deliber- 
ations since  the  bill  was  first  introduced,  I 
have  decided  to  propose  several  amend- 
ments to  clarify  its  intent  and  the  scope  of 
its  operations.  The  amendments  will,  I  hope, 
reassure  those  who  have  been  apprehensive 
that  the  bill  might  be  used  either  to  impose 
unwarranted  restriction  on  the  operation  of 
the  construction  industry,  or  more  particu- 
larly, might  deprive  Ontario  construction 
workers  of  existing  rights  in  relation  to  hiring 
practices. 

I  have  provided  copies  of  the  amendments 
to  both  opposition  parties,  and  I  shall  expand 
upon  the  specific  reasons  for  introducing 
them  as  the  debate  proceeds. 

I  would  suggest  that  members  consider 
the  advisability  of  referring  this  bill  to  stand- 
ing committee,  so  all  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding unions  and  employers  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  express  their  views.  However,  I  will  be 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  House  in  this 
matter. 

In  recent  days,  certain  representations  have 
been  made  to  me  concerning  the  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  legislation  in  view  of  the 
alleged  broad  interpretation  being  given  to 
the  regulation  by  the  Office  of  Construction 
of  Quebec,  the  agency  responsible  for  its 
administration.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  the  OCQ  is  issuing 
special     classification    certificates    to    almost 


any  Ontario  employee  desiring  employment 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  regardless  of  the 
explicit  restrictions  in  the  regulation  itself. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  that  this 
is  an  accurate  assertion- 
Mr.  Pope:  It  sure  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr,  Elgie:  — ^but  I  assume  that  it  is 
a  matter  that  can  be  clarified  when  we  get  to 
the  committee  stage  and  hear  representations 
from  those  who  make  these  claims. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  if  the  OCQ  regu- 
lation is  applied,  in  accordance  with  its  lan- 
guage under  307  of  that  regulation  many  or 
indeed  most  construction  workers  who  have 
previously  worked  in  Quebec  would  be 
denied  employment  opportunities  for  which 
they  are  fully  qualified. 

Accordingly,  my  view  is  that  Bill  136 
ought  to  proceed  so  thalt  I  have  the  power  to 
issue  the  appropriate  codes  of  employment 
practice  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  I 
remind  members  of  the  House  that  at  first 
reading  this  bill  had  the  full  support  of  all 
parties.  In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  assure 
members  that  we  will  continue  to  press  the 
federal  government  to  initiate  the  court  refer- 
ence. 

At  the  same  time,  I  assm-e  the  members 
and  I  assure  the  Honourable  Pierre-Marc 
Johnson  thalt  we  remain  willing  to  resume 
discussions  with  the  government  of  Quebec 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  statement  made  by  the 
minister  in  relation  to  the  bill.  I  think  the 
exercise  we  are  performing  this  afternoon  is 
an  unhappy  one  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  free  access  by  Canadians  coast-to-coast  in 
the  area  of  employment,  obtaining  contracts 
and  things  of  this  nature. 

We  support  this  bill  in  principle  because 
we  have  not  been  given  much  choice  by 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  inflexible  attitude 
taken  by  the  present  government  in  Quebec 
and,  more  specifically,  by  the  present  Minister 
of  Labour  in  that  province. 

I  must  say  I  hope  this  is  not  evidence  or 
the  start  of  border  criteria  across  the  country, 
established  from  one  province  to  the  next. 

For  instance,  there  is  heavy  construction 
going  on  in  Alberta  in  relation  to  the  oil 
sands.  And  I  have  heard  some  comments  at 
different  times  from  various  people  from  that 
province  that  they  are  concerned  about  the 
number  of  workers  coming  into  that  province 
to  work. 

[5:15] 

As  a  result  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
province  of  Quebec  in  this  area,  we  are 
establishing    a    very    bad    precedent    in    the 
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sense  that  in  Alberta  or  British  Columbia,  or 
some  other  province  in  the  west  where  the 
economy  is  very  good— compared  with  the 
situation  in  both  Quebec  and  Ontario,  where 
the  construction  industry  is  very  quiet  at  this 
time — they  may  sitart  imposing  certain  guide- 
lines or  preferences  for  Canadians  who  hap- 
pen not  to  reside  in  their  province.  They  may 
use  this  as  a  precedent. 

It  is  with  sadness,  therefore,  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  to  support  this  legislation 
in  principle. 

In  the  last  while  we  have  been  discussing 
this  legislation  with  the  construction  associ- 
ation in  the  Ottawa- HuU  area  and  with 
members  of  the  unions  in  that  area.  It's  our 
feeling,  from  what  they  have  told  us,  that 
both  the  construction  associaition  and  the 
unions  are  vehemently  opposed  to  this  bill. 

I  have  had  long  discussions  with  members 
of  the  Ottawa  Construction  Association,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Bill  Becker,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  association,  and  Mr.  Lorenzo 
Caletti,  the  presidenit  of  the  association.  They 
have  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  their 
opposition  to  the  legislation  as  proposed  and 
to  the  authority  we  are  going  to  give  the 
government  on  Boll  136.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
hear  the  minister's  Statement  that  he  is  going 
to  refer  this  matter  to  a  standing  committee. 
At  that  time  these  people  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  forward  and  express  their 
views  on  the  legislaftion. 

As  a  result  of  my  discussions,  I  would  like 
to  give  the  minister  some  idea  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  numbers  of  workers  in  the  Ottawa- 
Hull  area,  because  I  think  that's  the  major 
area  that's  going  to  be  aflFected  by  this  legis- 
lation. In  the  construction  industry,  according 
to  Mr.  Becker,  there  are  some  25,000  people, 
and  300  or  400  of  those  are  employers;  and 
we  are  involved  here  wnth  some  iS  to  20 
unions. 

As  one  who  has  lived  in  the  Ottawa-Hull 
area,  it's  idiotic— it's  ironic— that  we're  in- 
volved in  this  process  at  all.  We  have  never 
felt  in  the  Ottawa  area  that  the  Ottawa 
River  was  ever  a  border.  People  worked  on 
one  side  or  the  other  without  thinking 
whether  their  residence  was  in  Quebec  or 
in  Ontario.  This  has  never  been  a  problem. 
It  just  sounds  ridiculous  to  us  that  we  should 
be  involved  in  something  like  this  when 
there  has  been  a  modus  operandi  that  has 
existed  now  for  100  years,  where  people 
coming  and  going  across  the  bridge  across 
the  river  never  felt  any  impediments  from 
one  side  to  the  next. 

People  like  myself  and,  I'm  sure,  my  col- 
leagues are  extremely  frustrated  to  see  the 
type  of  intimidation  that  is  put  forth  by  the 


present  Quebec  government  and  by  the 
inflexibility  of  the  present  Minister  of  Labour 
not  to  understand  or  appreciate  what  the 
problem  is  with  order  in  council  3282.  I 
can  understand  the  Minister  of  Labour  when 
he  goes  to  see  Pierre-Marc  Johnson  and  says 
to  him,  "Look,  there  is  this  problem,"  and 
he  turns  around  and  says,  "You've  got  a 
problem.  I  don't  have  a  problem."  This  is 
the  type  of  attitude  we  are  facing. 

I  can  understand  when  the  Quebec  min- 
ister says,  "We're  trying  to  solve  our  in- 
ternal problems,"  but  what  we  can't  get 
across  to  him  is  that  indirectly,  in  solving  his 
internal  problems  in  the  province,  he  is  im- 
posing barriers  and  criteria  on  Ontario 
workers  which  are  not  imposed  by  Ontario 
on  Quebec  workers  coming  into  the  prov- 
ince. He  can't  see  that.  I  suspect,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  opening  statement  by  the  min- 
ister, that  maybe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  people  who  are  administering  this 
regulation  are  so  flexible  at  this  time.  They 
want  to  give  some  evidence  that  there  is 
no  problem  and  that  Ontario  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  over-reacting.  But  with  any- 
body who's  had  some  experience  with  the 
law,  when  you're  talking  about  rights  and 
principles  of  the  individual  you  want  to  talk 
about  what  is  written,  what  is  the  regula- 
tion, what  is  the  law;  not  the  administration 
of  the  bureaucracy  at  that  time.  That  can 
change  without  notice.  That  can  change 
overnight. 

The  minister  is  right  when  he  says  there 
are  certain  principles  imposed  in  regulation 
3282  which  talk  about  residency.  This  is  a 
new  criterion,  a  new  barrier,  that  is  set  up 
for  workers.  It  has  never  been  one  of  the 
criteria  imposed  by  any  province.  We  find 
it  extremely  off^ensive,  those  of  us  who  live 
in  the  Ottawa-Hull  area,  when  we  get 
workers  who  are  now  having  a  problem— 
and,  of  course,  they're  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation—but potentially  the  problem   is  there. 

Just  to  give  the  members  some  idea  of 
what  the  split  is  in  these  unions  relative  to 
various  workers— right  now  there  are  some 
15  or  20  unions  involved:  For  instance,  local 
2441  of  Acoustic  Tile— these  people  have 
some  320  members  and  150  reside  in 
Quebec.  The  bricklayers,  local  7;  out  of  550 
workers,  175  reside  in  Quebec.  Carpenters; 
out  of  800,  400  reside  in  Quebec.  Electri- 
cians; out  of  1,000  in  total,  250  reside  in 
Quebec.  Elevator  operators;  out  of  400, 
some  20  reside  in  Quebec.  Operating  en- 
gineers; out  of  500,  some  100  reside  in 
Quebec.  Iron  workers;  out  of  271,  95  reside 
in  Quebec.  Labourers;  out  of  3,500,  2,400 
reside   in   Quebec.    Plumbers;    out   of   1,200, 
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600  reside  in  Quebec.  Plasterers;  out  of  some 
400  in  the  union,  200  reside  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Sheet  metal  workers;  out  of  600 
in  total,  some  200  reside  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Painters;  out  of  a  total  of  550,  some 
300  reside  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  diflBculty 
we're  embarking  on  with  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  these  contractors  have  valuable 
and  long-term  employees  from  the  province  of 
Quebec  who  have  been  working  with  their 
firm.  I  would  think  contractors  who  get  con- 
tracts in  Quebec  have  many  valuable  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  Ontario  and  who  have 
been  with  them  for  years.  These  people  say 
there's  no  problem. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  construction 
association  they  say  very  simply  there  is  no 
problem  at  this  time.  They  give  as  an  ex- 
ample that  in  July  1978  there  were  some  600 
certificates  issued  for  people  who  have  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  Ontario.  Some  600 
certificates  have  been  issued,  which  is  a 
larger  number  than  was  the  case  back  in 
1977. 

They  say  that  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  criterion  of  having  six  months' 
work  or  1,000  hours  can  be  gained  not  only 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  but  elsewhere. 
So  they  say  for  their  permanent  workers 
there  is  no  problem.  But  of  course  we're  into 
a  situation  where  construction  is  very  slow 
in  the  Ottawa-Hull  area,  so  mainly  the  only 
people  working  are  permanent  employees. 
But  there  is  the  potential  for  a  problem 
where  you  get  workers  who  don't  have  this 
experience  and  a  residency  requirement  comes 
into  it.  In  fact,  that  is  not  a  requirement  for 
Quebec  workers  coming  into  Ontario. 

They  say  very  clearly  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  legislation.  The  minister  said 
this  in  his  opening  statement.  We  should 
have  them  here  before  the  standing  commit- 
tee and  let  them  tell  us  why  this  type  of 
legislation  will  not  be  necessary.  Let  them 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  question  them  as 
to  what  might  happen  once  the  construction 
industry  gets  going.  What  happens  when 
you're  talking  about  a  new  worker  who's  com- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other? 
Their  concern  is  in  relation  to  heavy  equip- 
ment—the mobile  equipment  contractors  from 
the  Ontario  side  w'ho,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, can't  get  a  contract  in  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

I  think  my  leader  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  some 
time  ago  where  he  expres.sed  his  concern 
about  the  barriers  that  are  set  up  making 
it  impossible  for  an  Ontario  contractor  to 
obtain  a  contract  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 


Of  course,  one  of  the  first  problems  is  if  it's 
a  government  contract.  The  province  says 
you've  got  to  have  your  main  business  oflBce 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Many  i)eople  have 
their  offices  on  both  sides  but  just  because 
the  office  had  existed  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  on  the  Ontario  side  they  said  they  did 
not  qualify  and  their  office  was  in  the  wrong 
place.  Of  course,  then  you  need  a  Quebec 
licence.  Then  you've  got  to  pay  the  sales  tax 
on  that  heavy  equipment,  and  some  of  that 
heavy  equipment  is  pretty  expensive. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  being 
denied  access  to  contracts  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  something  that  a  Quebec  contractor 
doesn't  have  to  face  when  he  comes  into 
the  province  df  Ontario.  I  would  ask  that 
possibly  we  look  at  that  in  committee  be- 
cause it's  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  prob- 
lem that  we're  having,  and  if  there  were  a 
way  that  we  could  amend  our  legislation 
then  we  on  this  side  wiU  make  every  eflFort 
possible  to  amend  the  legislation  to  cover 
that  situation. 

The  Construction  Association  of  Ottawa- 
Hull  has  said  to  me:  "It  appears  that  the 
law  for  heavy  equipment  contractors"— or 
what  they  call  mobile  equipment— "is  pretty 
well  the  same  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  but 
what  is  happening  is  that  Quebec  is  enforc- 
ing very  stringently  their  laws  or  their  regula- 
tions." Possibly  if  the  minister  oould  get  them, 
by  the  time  we  get  into  committee,  we  might 
have  some  comparisons  of  what  the  law  is 
in  that  area  in  relation  to  the  Ontario  situa- 
tion  and  the  Quebec  situation. 

Maybe  we  could  have  some  statement  that 
it's  not  required  that  we  have  laws,  that  we 
enforce  om-  laws.  According  to  them  that  is 
basically  the  problem. 

Having  said  that  we  on  this  side  are  in 
favour  of  the  bill  in  principle,  it  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  give  a 
carte  blanche  to  the  government. 

Mr.  Pope:  Oh  no. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Here  comes  the  bad  news. 

Mr.  Roy:  Did  I  wake  up  somebody  back 
there? 

Mr.  Pope:  Even  though  you  were  telling 
the  government  to  go  ahead  in  August. 

Mr.  Roy:  I've  not  called  anyone  a  jerk  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  don't  want 
any  sort  of  retaliation  from  anyone. 

Mr.  Havrot:  You  don't  want  to  get  punched 
out  by  Mickey. 

Mr.  Roy:  Our  concern,  of  course,  was  with 
section  2  of  the  bill  and  section  6  of  the  bill. 
As  much  as  we  think  that  the  government 
should  have  wide  authorization,  we  on  this 
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side  are  not  prepared  to  say:  "You  get  all  the 
authorization  you  need  under  section  2  and 
section  6  and  we'll  wait  for  the  regulations." 

Mr.  Pope:  Send  it  back. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  don't  want  to  prejudice  what  this  Minister 
of  Labour  might  do  as  far  as  regulations  are 
concerned,  but  we  as  the  responsible  opposi- 
tion like  to  have  it  spelled  out  in  the  legisla- 
tion what  the  authority  and  what  the  power 
of  the  government  is  going  to  be.  It's  never 
been  our  role  as  the  responsible  opposition 
in  wanting  to  correct  a  specific  situation  to 
give  you  a  carte  blanche  and  say,  "You  can 
enact  regulations  in  these  various  fields." 

I'm  pleased  to  see  that  the  minister  is 
coming  forward  with  certain  amendments 
and,  hopefully,  we'll  have  some  amendments 
as  well  to  section  2  and  section  6  of  this  bill 
because  we  think  that  it  is  much  too  wide 
and  the  unions  and  contractors  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  government  being 
given  such  wide,  sweeping  powers,  which 
nowers  they  can  use  under  regulations  which 
do  not  receive  the  scrutiny  and  debate, 
reflection  and  representation  not  only  from 
members  in  this  House  but  across  this  prov- 
ince. 

We're  not  in  favour,  either,  of  supporting 
the  NDP  amendment  as  put  forward  by  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  who,  at  this  time,  appar- 
entlv  wants  to  say  that  the  bill  not  now  be 
read  and  that  it  be  shoved  over.  I  think  that 
our  resolution  is  firm  on  this.  We've  got  to 
get  our  point  across  and  our  concern  on  this 
side  is  that  we  want  to  reflect  or  respond  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people  that  we 
represent  and,  certainly,  the  needs  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  wf*  represent  will 
be  the  people  of  Ottawa-Cprleton.  or  mavbe 
the  people  of  Cornwall.  The"  should  be  gri'<'en 
an  ooportunity  to  mme  forward  to  express 
their  views  on  the  bill. 

[5:30] 

I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  be  solving 
anything.  Our  resolution  in  trying  to  bring 
this  matter  to  an  honourable  settlement  on 
both  sides  is  not  going  to  be  solved  one  whit 
by  hoisting  this  bill  and  not  proceeding  with 
the  principle. 

Our  resolution  must  be  firm  and  the 
methods  must  be  very  clear  to  those  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  I  suspect,  unfortunately, 
that  that  government  and  that  minister  in 
particular  feel  no  political  pressure.  He  says 
it  is  a  Hull  problem  and  that  that  is  not  a 
problem  with  them;  that's  just  a  small  part 
of  the  province.  That's  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  priority  of 
things  is  similar  to  what  eastern  Ontario  is 


considered    here.    It's    something    down    the 
line. 

Mr.  Handleman:  You  were  on  a  high  plane 
up  until  now. 

Mr.  Eakins:  It's  changed  now. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  not  that  high  a  priority,  so 
I  suspect  that  the  minister  does  not  feel  the 
pressure.  Once  the  point  gets  across  to  Que- 
bec workers  that  there  may  be  criteria  im- 
posed on  them  in  coming  on  this  side,  then 
hopefully  they  will  put  pressure  on  those 
representing  them  on  the  Quebec  side.  They 
will  put  pressure  on  the  minister  to  try  to 
come  to  resolve  this  situation  satisfactorily. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  the  approach  taken 
by  the  NDP  is  all  that  responsible  in  view 
of  the  potential  problems  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Kerrio:   Why  does  that  surprise  you? 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  it  surprised  me  frankly 
when  I  saw — 

Mr.   Kerrio:   They  wanted   the  Legislature 

called  back  four  months  ago. 

Mr.  Handleman:  It  shouldn't  surprise  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  The  leader  of  the 
NDP  is  the  one  who  accelerated  this  situa- 
tion. You  don't  want  me  to  antagonize  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:   Don't  mention  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  it  should  be  put  on  the 
record  that  it  was  the  leader  of  the  NDP, 
the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  who  kept 
pressuring  the  government  to  come  forward 
with  this  type  of  legislation.  In  fact,  did  he 
not  want  the  Legislature  recalled  early  to 
deal  specifically  with  this  problem?  To  my 
surprise,  I  see  an  amendment,  now  that  we 
have  come  forward  with  legislation,  saying 
hoist  the  bill  and  send  it  away. 

Mr.  Handleman:  What  about  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes)? 

Mr.  Roy:  What's  happened?  I  suspect 
McDermott  and  some  of  the  people  have  got 
to  him.  We  on  this  side  are  going  to  act 
responsibly  and  with  consistency  in  this  sit- 
uation. Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Eakins:  They're  flip-flopping. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  are  you  so  exercised? 
That's  not  nice. 

Mr.  Roy:  Our  resolve  continues  to  be 
firm. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   That  will  be  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  For  that  reason,  we  feel  we 
cannot  support  the  NDP  amendment.  We 
agree  with  the  minister  that  the  bill  should 
go  before  a  standing  committee  so  that 
people  can  come  forward  and  make  re- 
presentations. 

Mr.   Kerrio:    They   read   our   mind. 
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Mr.  Roy:  May  I  make  another  suggestion 
to  the  minister? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  appears  to  be  one  who  is 
prepared  to  accept  advice.  He  appears  to 
be  one  certainly  who  sincerely  hopes  that  we 
can  resolve  this  situation.  To  resolve  this 
situation  without  embarking  on  this  ever 
more  serious  problem  of  who  is  going  to 
legislate  the  most  stringent  legislation  against 
whom  and  of  establishing  barriers  from  one 
province  to  the  next,  may  I  make  a  sug- 
gestion? Possibly  we  could  organize  a  meet- 
ing between  this  minister  and  the  Minister 
of  Labour  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 
involving  members  from  both  sides,  from 
the  Ottawa  side  and  from  the  Hull  side. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  What  side  are  you  on, 
Quebec  or  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Roy:  Possibly  we  could  sit  down  and 
say,  "Look,  no  one  is  going  to  gain  out  of 
this  particular  situation.  Get  to  your  min- 
ister for  God's  sake  and  stop  us  from  im- 
posing this  type  of  legislation."  I  can  say 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Liberal  Party  would 
be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Handleman:  He  sounds  like  his  leader. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  sure  that  colleagues  on  all 
sides  would  be  prepared  to  participate  in 
this  last  exercise,  hopefully  to  get  the  point 
across.  If  we  don't  at  least  get  it  across  to 
the  government,  we  will  get  it  across  to 
the  people  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  If 
we  have  to  go  down  there,  we'll  go  down 
and  get  the  point  across  to  them  so  that  we 
don't  get  involved  in  this  legislation  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  are  discussing  a 
new  constitution  and  a  renewed  unity  in  the 
country.  Here  we  have  the  two  major  prov- 
inces legislating  and  setting  up  barriers 
against  their  workers. 

What  is  sad  about  this  whole  process  for 
those  of  us  who  observe  the  situation  in  the 
Ottawa-Hull  area  is  that  this  type  of  ap- 
proach is  splitting  families.  You  have  fam- 
ilies where  one  member  might  stay  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  another  member  stay 
on  the  other  side,  people  who  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  never  even  realize  there 
was  a  border. 

Now  we  have  got  ourselves  into  a  situa- 
tion where  there  will  be  barriers  set  up 
which  will  even  split  families;  brothers  and 
sisters;  father,  son  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  other  part  that  is  sad  is  that  by  and 
large  most  of  the  workers  involved  are 
basically  francophones.  So  you  have  franco- 
phones who  happen  to  work  on  one  side  of 
the   river   or  happen   to   reside   on   one   side 


of  the  river,  and  francophones  who  reside 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  strictly  by 
accident.  Sometimes  the  houses  were  cheaper 
on  the  Quebec  side;  the  down  payment  was 
lower  and  they'd  live  there  a  while  and  then 
they  would  move  to  the  other  side.  Here 
we  have  a  situation,  basically,  where  not 
only  are  we  setting  up  barriers  between  the 
two  major  provinces,  the  leaders  in  Ca- 
nadian unity  and  the  two  provinces  which 
should  encourage  free  access  of  workers  and 
contractors  across  the  border,  but  in  fact  we 
are    splitting   up    a   francophone   community. 

Mr.  Hanflleman:  They  aren't  interested  in 
unity.  That's  what  they  want,  that's  what 
Quebec  wants. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  sad,  when  I  discuss  this 
with  people  who  have  workers  who  have 
been  with  them  a  long  time,  they  say: 
"What  are  we  getting  involved  with  in  this 
whole  process?" 

It  is  a  situation  that  really  makes  you 
wonder,  apart  from  listening  to  what  has 
been  happening  at  the  federal-provincial  con- 
ference, why  the  two  major  provinces  in 
this  country  are  involved  in  this  type  of 
process. 

What  it  requires,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  people 
of  good  will. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  have  shown  they  don't 
have  any  goodwill. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  requires,  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
who  show  largess — "largesse  d'esprit"  if  I 
may  say  it  in  French.  That  is  why  I  am  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

But  I  want  to  make  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  this  whole  process — I  say  this  espe- 
cially to  my  English-speaking  colleagues — ^we 
mustn't  confuse  some  of  the  reactionary 
activities,  or  some  of  the  instigations  by  the 
present  government  of  Quebec  whose  option 
is  to  break  up  the  country  and  mix  that  up 
with  what  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Oue'bec  want,  and  with  what  the  federal 
forces  want  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

We  must  keep  this  in  mind.  I  think  we 
have  a  duty,  when  doing  something  as  un- 
pleasant as  it  might  be,  that  with  some  of 
these  people  we  have  no  choice,  we  have  to 
deal  with  them  in  that  fashion.  Somehow  the 
message  we  are  discussing  here  must  get 
through  to  the  majority  of  Quebeckers  who 
still  believe  in  this  country  and  who  don't 
believe  in  barriers  such  as  this.  We  must  be 
able  to  get  through  to  them  so  the  federal 
forces  in  the  province  of  Quebec — people 
like  Ryan — will  receive  encouragement. 

In  fact,  I  have  had  discussion  with  Gratton, 
who  happens  to  be  the  provincial  member. 
He  happens  to  be  a  Liberal  and  happens  to 
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be  in  the  opposition  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  he  is  concerned,  as  we  are, 
about  this  type  of  thing.  But  he  is  a  minority 
there;  he  can't  seem  to  get  them  at  the 
National  Assembly. 

So  throughout  this  process,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  going  to  be  important,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  all  members  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this,  that  we  keep  an  open  mind  and 
we  can  resolve  this  problem  without  resorting 
to  this  legislation.  We  can  remove  all  barriers. 
It  is  going  to  be  to  the  benefit  not  only  of 
people  in  the  Ottawa-Hull  or  the  Cornwall 
area,  but  of  all  Canadians. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  minister. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  has  taken  a 
responsible  and  a  persistent  line  on  this 
particular — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Persistent?  Are  \ou  kidding? 
You  don't  know  what  the  word  means;  you 
flip-flop. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — and  very  troubled  problem 
of  how  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  open 
borders  for  construction  workers  between 
Quebec  and  Ontario. 

As  a  member  from  the  area  I  have  been 
concerned,  and  now  as  leader  of  the  party 
for  the  last  eight  months  I  have  been  con- 
cerned as  well,  about  the  restrictions — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Strap  on  your  parachute 
while  you  bail  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — which  Quebec  has  been 
imposing,  little  by  little  over  a  perod  of 
many  years  but  which  became  much  more 
explicit  with  the  pubhcation  of  the  regula- 
tions from  the  Office  de  Construction  en 
Quebec  in  September  of  last  year,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  and  to  which  the  government 
finally  was  moved  to  respond  in  June,  just 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  aim  as 
far  as  New  Democrats  are  concerned  is  for 
free  movement  of  workers  in  both  directions 
across  the  border.  I  believe  that  if  free  move- 
ment is  assured  it's  very  likely  there  will 
continue  to  be  more  Quebec  workers  coming 
into  Ontario  than  there  are  Ontario  workers 
going  into  Quebec.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
workers  in  my  riding  and  in  eastern  Ontario, 
and  I  think  throughout  the  province,  have 
always  accepted  that  and  welcomed  that  and 
will  not  change  in  that  position.  What  they 
are  upset  about  now  is  the  unfairness  in 
having  open  borders  for  people  to  come  from 
Quebec  into  Ontario,  while  the  borders  are 
closed,  or  essentially  closed,  for  workers  from 
Ontario  going  into  Quebec. 

It  is,  I  believe,  our  pressure  which  has 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  govern- 


ment's decision  to  introduce  the  bill  which 
we  have  before  us  today.  I  believe  that  when 
the  government  decided  they  would  intro- 
duce the  bill  they  saw  it,  as  we  do,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  leverage  or  ensuring 
that  Ontario  had  greater  negotiating  power 
in  coming  to  an  acceptable  settlement  with 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

Our  problem  with  the  bill  itself  is  that 
when  you  examine  the  bill  in  detail  it  turns 
out  to  have  a  lot  of  unnecessary  baggage.  In 
fact  it  contains  intolerable  attacks  on  the 
rights  of  workers,  which  bear  absolutely  no 
relation  to  the  intended  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  is  to  allow  Ontario  to  counter  the 
residential  restrictions  which  Quebec  is  im- 
posing for  construction  workers  in  that 
province. 

If  I  can  be  specific,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  2 
of  the  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  code 
or  codes  of  employment  practices  establishing 
measures  and  procedures  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  tradesmen  in  construction  and 
then  mentions  that  residency  can  be  one  of 
the  areas  covered.  Subsection  4  of  that  sec- 
tion eliminates  the  requirements  of  the  Regu- 
lations Act  from  this  particular  bill. 

The  section  of  the  bill  to  which  we  have 
particular  exemption  is  section  6  which  says, 
and  I  quote:  "A  code  of  employment  prac- 
tices issued  under  this  act  applies  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  act  of 
the  Legislature  or  of  any  collective  agreement 
or  any  rules,  practices,  bylaws  or  provisions 
of  the  constitution  of  a  trade  union." 

In  other  words,  a  code  to  be  issued  by 
regulation  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  supersedes  the  constitution, 
the  bylaws;  and  until  the  amendment  that 
the  minister  has  just  suggested  collective 
agreements.  It  will  supersede  such  essential 
pieces  of  legislation  as  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  the  Employment  Standards 
Act,  for  the  limitation  of  working  weeks, 
the  Gonstrutcion  Safety  Act,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  and  the  Human  Rights 
Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  residency  require- 
ment is  in  fact  a  change  on  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Human  Rights  Act  and 
therefore  that  degree  of  supremacy  is  obvi- 
ously likely  to  be  needed.  But  we  do  not 
see  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  with  the  concurrence  of  cabinet,  to 
have  the  right  to  take  all  of  Ontario's  con- 
struction workers  out  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, out  of  construction  safety  provi- 
sions and  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned. 
The  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie),  our   labour   critic   will   speak   about 
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that  a  bit  longer,  but  that  is  a  section  to 
which  we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party 
could  never  agree  and  we  are  distxu-bed  at 
the  fact  that  the  minister,  who  has  been 
talked  to  at  numerous  occasions  about  the 
(Objectionable  features  of  the  bill,  did  not  see 
fit,  either  in  private  or  in  his  statements  to- 
day, to  indicate  that  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  validity  of  those  objections,  which 
come  not  just  from  our  party  but  which  very 
obviously  come  from  the  construction  trade 
unions  both  in  eastern  Ontario  and  in  On- 
tario as  a  whole. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  moved  our  reasoned  amendment,  which 
is  a  positive  alternative  which  specifically 
implements  the  commitments  we  sought  from 
the  government  beginning  a  long  time  ago, 
continued  in  April  when  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  drawing  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  it  was  then  only  two- 
and-a-half  months  before  the  new  Quebec 
regulations  came  into  force  and  asked  him 
for  action;  and  continued  further  when  1 
held  a  press  conference  in  early  July  and 
asked  that  the  Legislature  be  recalled,  as  1 
said  then  so  we  can  get  legislation  protecting 
Ontario  workers  on  the  books. 
[5:45] 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  On- 
tario workers  but  the  specifics  <yf  the  bill  of 
course  go  far  beyond  that.  That's  why  we 
have  sought  to  boil  down  the  principle  of 
the  bill  in  our  reasoned  amendment— which 
I  hope  the  Liberal  Party  and  also  the  gov- 
ernment can  support— by  restricting  the  code 
of  employment  to  the  sole  principle  of  giving 
preference  and— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  At  least  be  honest  about  it. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  —employment  to  construction 
tradesmen   permanently   resident   in  Ontario; 
by   deleting  the   sweeping   and  arbitrary- 
Mr.    Kerrio   You   just   don't  want   to   deal 
with  the  issue. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —powers  over  other  acts, 
trade  union  constitution  bylaws  and  collec- 
tive agreements,  which  is  given  in  section  6; 
and  by  including  a  sunset  provision  which 
is  reasonable-^we  suggested  18  months— in 
order  that  the  minister  not  acquire  powers 
that  could  be  used  for  many  years  to  come. 
Obviously  if  this  legislation  was  required 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  the  minister  could 
come  back  to  the  House,  and  I'm  sure  that 
the  case  would  be  one  that  would  be— 

Mr.  Pope:  You  talk  out  of  both  sides  of 
your  mouth. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —one  that  would  be  accept- 
able.   But   we've    chosen   to  take   that   par- 


ticular route  because  the  minister  has  includ- 
ed these  objectionable  features  and  has  not 
understood  what  we  had  to  say  when  we 
told  him  that  he  was  going  too  far  and  we 
couldn't  accept  the  bill  as  he  was  proposing 
it  originally. 

It's  been  suggested  that  the  minister  might 
be  prepared  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act 
in  order  to  limit,  to  some  extent,  the  degree 
of  application  of  codes  df  employment.  Never- 
theless, all  of  us  as  legislators  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  future  Minister 
of  Labour  might  turn  around  and  say:  "Well 
code  6  is  a  nice  way  to  undermine  the  rights 
of  workers,  and  therefore  I  wiU  simply  ask 
for  a  slight  broadening  of  the  powers  in  sec- 
tion 2."  That's  why  we  thought  that  the  min- 
ister should  confine  himself  only  to  the  de- 
gree of  legislation  necessary  to  negotiate 
reasonably  with  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  minister,  or  people  from  the  ministry, 
have  suggested  to  us  that  a  bill  restricted  to 
the  question  of  residency  might  be  difficult 
to  defend  in  the  courts.  I  would  suggest 
that  any  difficulties  in  defending  the  On- 
tario legislation  in  the  courts  would  only 
arise  if  we  were  unable  to  negotiate  with 
Quebec  once  we've  strengthened  our  bar- 
gaining hand  by  passing  this  legislation. 

Secondly,  to  confine  this  bill  to  residency 
would  simply  and  specifically  take  our  legis- 
lation only  as  far  as  the  Quebec  regulations 
under  the  OCQ.  If  there  are  problems  in 
the  courts  with  our  bill,  then  surely  On- 
tario can  find  a  way,  in  Quebec  if  necessary, 
of  challenging  the  validity  of  the  Quebec 
regulations. 

There  was  a  point  where  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
take  Quebec  to  court  if  possible,  to  topple 
the  new  legislation.  I  appreciate  the  frustra- 
tion that  the  ministry  is  showing  over  the 
fact  that  now,  three  months  after  the  request 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
nothing  has  been  done.  Three  months  after 
Ontario  finally  screwed  up  its  courage  to 
do  something  specific,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  also  not  seen  fit  to  find  a  test  case 
within  the  province  of  Quebec  where  the 
discriminatory  features  of  the  new  regula- 
tions could  actually  be  put  to  the  test. 

I  do  want  to  go  briefly  over  some  of  the 
background  of  this  problem,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It's  a  long-standing  problem.  For  many  years 
even  before  the  election  of  the  present 
member  for  Cornwall  (Mr.  Samis),  people  in 
the  Cornwall  area  in  particular  have  been 
complaining  about  restrictions  put  upon 
them  as  far  as  working  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Sterling:  Well  don't  you  think  it's 
about  time  you  did  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East  (Mr.  Roy)  has  mentioned  a  number  of 
other  problems  we  have  also  raised  on  many 
occasions,  which  have  been  pinpricks  that 
have  created  enormous  resentment  among 
people  in  the  border  areas.  Such  things  as 
truck  licences  being  required  for  people 
who  wanted  to  take  a  panel  truck  or  a  light 
pickup  truck,  which  they  used  for  pleasure, 
to  their  cottage  in  the  Gatineau.  Such  prob- 
lems as  small  contractors  being  ruled  out  of 
business  in  the  province  of  Quebec  because 
they  didn't  have  a  proper  place  of  business 
in  that  province.  Such  problems  as  half  of 
the  heavy  equipment- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  selling  them  out;  you're 
selling  out  the  little  guys. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —which  is  being  used  by 
contractors  in  Ontario,  in  Ottawa,  coming 
from  the  Quebec  side,  but  Ontario  lessors 
of  heavy  equipment  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  have  their  equipment  go  over  onto  the 
Quebec  side.  A  specific  grievance  that  peo- 
ple in  the  border  areas  have  against  the 
provincial  government,  this  present  govern- 
ment, is  that  while  Quebec,  if  anything,  is 
over  zealous  and  lacks  generosity  in  being 
flexible  in  enforcing  some  of  the  more 
restrictive  regulations  they  may  happen  to 
have,  Ontario  is  overly  flexible  and  fails  to 
enforce  legitimate  regulations  that  could  be 
used  in  order  to  ensure  that  Quebeckers 
coming  into  Ontario  obey  our  rules  and  our 
regulations.  So  people  see  on  the  one  hand 
the  roof  comes  crashing  in  if  an  Ontario 
resident  wants  to  work- 
Mr.  Pope:  Oh  come  on,  make  up  your 
mind. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —to  get  a  job,  to  take  a  truck 
over,  to  carry  on  a  trade  or  something  like 
that  on  the  Quebec  side;  and  they  see  on 
the  other  hand  that  Ontario  almost  never 
lifts  a  finger  to  ensure  that  reasonable  regu- 
lations are  enforced  on  Quebec  residents 
coming  to  the  Ontario  side. 

More  recently,  in  the  1977  campaign,  this 
question  was  issued.  It  was  in  September  of 
1977  that  the  Quebec  regulations  were  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  April 
that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Premier- 
Mr.  Pope:  April  14. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — and  asked  that  he  take  cog- 
nizance of  what  was  happening,  and  if 
necessary  Ontario  arm  itself  with  legislation. 
Surely  in  early  April  there  was  time  for  this 
step  to  have  been  taken  before  the  session 
ended.    It  was   in  May  that  the  Premier  of 


Ontario  met  here  in  Toronto  with  the  Pre- 
mier of  Quebec.  They  agreed  that  it  was 
necessary,  as  they  said  at  the  time  in  the 
communique,  to  achieve  equity  and  reci- 
procity in  the  employment  opportunities  for 
construction  workers  in  each  other's  prov- 
ince. It  was  a  brave  declaration  and  we 
really  hoped  that  would  be  implemented. 
Alas,  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Sterling:  You  can't  believe  a  socialist, 
you  know  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Why  did  you  tell  him  to 
put  it  off  further? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  One  of  the  members  says, 
"Why  did  we  put  it  off  further?"  I  would 
suggest  that  rather  than  turning  his  fire  on 
the  New  Democratic  Party  he  might  turn 
his  fire  against  the  Conservative  government 
which  has  ignored  the  problems  we've  had 
in  the  border  areas,  in  the  many  areas  that 
I've   outlined,  year   after  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Pope:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Bargaining  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Huston:   You're  just  extending  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  don't  want  to  be  too  poli- 
tical about  this,  because  I  think  that  this  is — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Biggest  joke  of  the  year,  Mike. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  this  is  an  issue  that 
should  be  treated  as  coolly  and  as  sensibly  as 
possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Why  don't  you  practise 
that?  Why  don't  you  practise  what  you're 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  do  believe  the  Minister  of 
Laboiu"  intends  to  treat  it  in  that  way,  unlike 
— no,  I  won't  say  any  more;  that  woidd  be 
our  intention  as  well. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  regrets  about  the 
way  the  Quebec  authorities  have  operated 
after  Ontario  began  to  object  to  the  regula- 
tions. All  of  us  understand  thait  the  new 
Quebec  regulations  were  not  intended  to  dis- 
criminate against  Ontario  workers,  that  was 
not  their  first  and  foremost  purpose.  Their 
purpose  was  that  was  a  Quebec  solution  to 
problems  which  had  been  perceived  in  the 
Queebc  construction  industry  by  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  that  was  headed  by  a  very 
distinguished  jurist  of  the  province,  Robert 
Cliche,  the  former  leader  of  the  Quebec  New 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Pope:  Let's  not  be  political. 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  seats  do  they 
have? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  started  gaining  stature  when 
he  left  the  party. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Contrary  to  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East,  Judge  Cliche  has  always  had 
enormous  stature,  and  I'm  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  chose  to  be  the  leader  of  our 
party  back  in  the  middle  of  the  1960s.  I 
think  that  was  one  of  the  finest  hours  for 
our  party  in  that  province. 

The  Quebec  regulations  say  that  any 
worker  domiciled  in  Quebec  who  has  worked 
1,000  hours  or  more  in  the  previous  year  is 
entitled  to  an  A  certificate.  Any  worker 
domiciled  in  that  province  who  has  worked 
for  500  hours  or  more  is  entitled  to  a  B 
certificate.  If  a  job  becomes  available  in  Hull 
a  worker  resident  in  the  Hull  district  who  has 
an  A  certificate  has  first  claim  on  that  fob.  If 
a  worker  with  an  A  certificalte  from  the  Hull 
area  is  not  available,  tlien  a  worker  with  an 
A  certificate  from  Montreal  or  Seven  Islands 
has  the  second  claim  on  that  job.  If  a  worker 
with  an  A  certificate  from  another  region  in 
Quebec  is  not  available,  then  a  worker  with 
a  B  certificate  from  Hull  or  some  either  part 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  has  third  claim 
on  the  job. 

An  Ontario  worker  only  has  the  right  to 
work  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  under  the 
new  regulations,  if  he  is  an  employee  who 
has  been  regularly  employed  by  an  Ontario 
contractor  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  a 
fob  over  there,  or  if  he  is  an  Onltario  worker 
who  was  working  und^er  a  contract  that 
existed  prior  to  June  29,  1978 — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Or  he's  Levesque's  brother-in- 
law. 

Mr.   MacBeth:   Do  you  think  that's  fair? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  — which  means  that  month 
after  month,  as  the  jobs  that  were  going  on 
in  Quebec  this  spring  come  to  an  end,  those 
workers  will  lose  a  chance  to  move  on  to 
other  jobs  in  Quebec  because  they're  not 
domiciled  in  Quebec.  Pierre-Marc  Johnson 
says,  and  I've  talked  to  him  about  this  too — 

Mr.  Bradley:  Friend  of  yours. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Sure;  birds  of  a  socialist 
feather. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  says:  "This  regulation 
discriminates  in  similar  ways  both  against 
Ontario  workers  and  Quebec  workers."  He 
says:  "Most  of  the  time  it  will  be  as  diflBcult 
for  workers  domiciled  in  the  Montreal  or 
Quebec  regions  to  find  work  in  the  Hull 
region  as  it  will  be  for  a  worker  domiciled 
in  Ottawa." 

Mr.  Handleman:  They  don't  control  the 
Ottawa  workers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  says:  "We  believe  that  we 
have  clearly  shown  here  that  tliis  regulation 
is  in  no  way  discriminatory  but  that  it  simply 


sets  out  certain  conditions  of  access  to  Que- 
bec work  sites." 

Mr.  Handleman:  It  sure  fits  into  their  game 
plan  though. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Especially  if  they're  domi- 
ciled in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  fact  is  that  statement  by 
the  Quebec  Minister  of  Labour  is  wrong  and 
grossly  misleading.  In  fact  a  Montreal  worker 
does  have  second  right  of  priority  in  Hull, 
and  the  Ontario-based  worker  domiciled  in 
Ottawa  or  some  other  part  of  the  province 
has  no  access  there  at  all. 

I  do  have  to  say,  (though,  that  I  am  also 
critical  of  the  Ontario  government  m  terms 
of  the  dealings  which  Ministers  of  Labour 
have  had  with  the  Quebec  government  on 
this  particular  question. 

Mr.  Handleman:  They  b^^lieve  in  freedom 
to  work. 

Mr.  Pope:  Naturally. 

Mr.  Gregory:  We  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  statement  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Aff^airs  (Mr.  Wells) 
that  Ontario  had  rejected  the  neutral  zone 
concept  put  forward  by  Quebec.  The  Min- 
ister 6i  Intergovernmental  Affairs  said  on 
September  13:  "That  was  not  so,  that  is  not 
true."  He  says  that  the  neutral  zone  idea 
was  generated  within  this  government  as  one 
of  the  ways  this  matter  could  be  settled. 
There  were  denials  from  the  Minister  of 
Labour  at  the  time  (Miss  Stephenson);  and 
I  put  on  the  record  at  the  time- 
Mr.  Pope  Where  are  your  eastern  Ontario 
members  now? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —the  letter  from  the  Minister 
of  Labour  of  August  16  to  Quebec  in  which 
she  rejected  quite  specifically  the  neutral 
zone  idea  as  an  avenue  for  approach  and 
a  possible  compromise  settlement  of  this 
particular  issue. 

Not  knowing  exactly  What  it  is  that  Quebec 
has  proposed,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
it  is  that  Ontario  at  one  point  apparently 
proposed,  it's  difficult  for  us  to  say  whether 
that  particular  idea  is  a  workable  one  or 
not.  It's  clear  from  my  discussions  with  the 
construction  trades  people  in  Ottawa  that 
what  they  would  like  would  be  a  situation 
where  at  the  very  least  an  Ottawa  worker 
had  the  same  rights  in  Hull  as  the  Hull 
worker  has  to  come  and  work  in  Construc- 
tion in  Ottawa;  that's  what  they're  looking 
for. 

However,  it  appears  that  having  at  one 
point  proposed  something  along  those  lines, 
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the  then  Minister  of  Labour,  this  minister's 
predecessor,  turned  around  on  August  16  to 
say  that  she  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  support  any  solution  which  restricted 
rights  to  any  limited  geographic  areas  along 
the  boundary. 

Mr.  Handleman:  We  wanted  free,  un- 
restricted access  to  the  boundary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  I  want  to  suggest  is  that 
not  all  of  the  avenues  have  been  adequately 
explored.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
that  the  Ontario  government  was  hard-lining 
it- 
Mr.  Pope:  You  didn't  want  any  avenues  ex- 
plored in  July. 

Mr.   Handleman:    It's   been   over-explored. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —along  the  lines  of  the  Prem- 
ier's letter  a  couple  of  days  before  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour's  letter,  the  Premiers  letter  of 
August  14  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in 
which  he  says  that  Ontario's  basic  concern  is 
that  there  be  no  legislative  impediment  to 
the  free  access  of  any  qualified  Canadian 
worker  to  employment  anywhere  in  Canada 
irrespective  of  his  place  of  residence,  domicile 
or  origin. 

What  the  Premier  was  saying  in  eflFect  was 
that  regardless  of  the  zone  system  which 
restricted  movement  of  ^vorkers  within  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Ontario  was  going  to 
say  we  wanted  everything,  unhmited  access 
for  every  Ontario  construction  worker  to  any 
construction  }ob  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Keeping  the  country  to- 
gether, that's  right. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Right,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  simply  indicated  that 
Ontario  was  not  recognizing  that  Quebec  had 
brought  in  a  set  of  positions,  with  which  we 
may  agree  or  we  may  disagree,  but  that  made 
it  very  diflBcult  for  them  to  accept  that 
principle  as  far  as  Ontario  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Why  don't  you  give  last 
summer's  speech?  It  w^as  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of 
this  party  that  over  all  the  period  of  this 
unhappy  affair,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  On- 
tario either,  has  pm-sued  other  avenues  it 
could  have  used  in  order  to  put  some  pressure 
on  Quebec  workers. 

Mr.  Sterling:  You  agree  with  their  legisla- 
tion, that's  why. 

[6:00] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  point  out  that 
under  the  Apprentices'hip  and  Tradesmen's 
Qualification  Act,  for  example,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  the  cabinet,  has  powers 
to  prescribe  the  maximum  number  of  people 


apprenticed  to  an  employer,  to  provide  for 
interprovincial  standards  examinations,  to 
regulate  the  granting  of  provisional  certifi- 
cates. That  is  an  area  where  there  are  par- 
ticular problems  in  eastern  Ontario  because 
of  the  fact  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  will  grant  these  provisional  cer- 
tificates overnight  to  workers  coming  into  the 
province  of  Ontario,  despite  the  fact  it  may 
take  months  to  get  that  movement  the  other 
way  in  providing  for  the  issuance  of  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  to  i)eople  who  are 
actually  qualified. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  wish 
me  to  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  and  I 
will  in  about  30  seconds.  In  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act  and  other  acts  there 
were  other  means  by  which  Ontario  could 
also  have  put  pressure  on  Quebec  besides 
going  this  particular  route. 

Mr.  Pope:  Now  you  want  us  to  negotiate 
again. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  closing,  I  want  to  say  we 
welcome  the  fact  that  the  bill  will  go  to 
committee.  We  do  agree  with  the  sense  of 
frustration  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
minister  and  we  do  agree  that  legislation  is 
necessary,  however  much  we  are  uncom- 
fortable with  having  to  do  this  rather  than 
just  saying  open  the  borders.  But  we  do  feel 
that  legislation  should  confine  itself  to  the 
narrowest  of  grounds,  just  to  the  specific 
area  where  Quebec  is  now  discriminating 
against  Ontario  workers  on  the  basis  of 
residency. 

I  reiterate  our  concern  about  the  situa- 
tion which  has  been  expressed  by  the  On- 
tario construction  workers  and  I  want  to 
move  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  two  minutes  past  6 
o'clock.  Why  don't  you  withhold  the  intro- 
duction of  your  reasoned  amendment  until  8 
o'clock? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks and  the  bill  will  not  be  debated  at 
8  o'clock. 

I  move  that  the  motion  for  second  reading 
of  Bill  136,  An  Act  to  stabilize  the  Employ- 
ment of  Tradesmen  in  the  Construction  In- 
dustry, be  amended  by  deleting  all  the 
words  after  that  and  substituting  therefor 
the  words: 

"Bill  136  be  not  now  read  a  second  time 
in  order  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  for  re- 
drafting in  order  that: 

"1.  The  code  or  codes  of  employment 
practices  mentioned  in  the  said  act  be  re- 
stricted to  the  sole  principle  of  giving 
preference    in    employment    to    construction 
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tradesmen  permanently  resident  in  Ontario 
and  that  no  other  interference  in  employ- 
ment practices  respecting  employment  in 
the  construction  industry  be  undertaken  by 
the  authority  of  this  legislation;   and  that 

"2,  The  sweeping  and  arbitrary  powers 
given  to  the  minister  as  presently  contained 
in  sections  2(1)  and  6  of  the  act  be  deleted 
because  the  provisions  of  these  sections 
could  be  used  to  take  away  protections  of 
the  employees  aflFected,  not  only  as  those 
protections  are  outlined  in  the  constitutions, 
bylaws  and  collective  agreements  of  the 
unions  involved,  but  could  also  be  used  to 
take  away  protections  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  workers,  such  as  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
the  Construction  Safety  Act  and  the  Em- 
ployees Health  and  Safety  Act,  and  because 
none  of  these  powers  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  act;  and 

"3.  The  government  adopt  legislation  more 
in  keeping  with  the  principles  outlined  in 
Bill  98,  a  bill  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for 
Residence     Requirements     for     Construction 


Workers  in  Ontario,  as  presented  in  the 
Legislature  by  the  honourable  and  very  able 
member  for   Cornwall  (Mr.   Samis)." 

Mr.  Pope:  Where  is  he? 
Mr.  Foulds:  He  will  be  speaking. 
Mr.   Cassidy:   And  this  is  for  the  Minister 
of    Correctional    Services    (Mr.    Walker)— 

"4.  The  government  include  a  sunset  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation  so  that  it  expire  18 
months  from  the  time  it  receives  royal 
assent." 

This  is  what  is  required  to  resolve  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Pope:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber have  a  seconder?  It  is  seconded  by  the 
member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie). 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Handleman,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  May  I  indicate  as  a 
matter  of  information  that  at  8  o'clock  we 
will  start  with  the  26th  order. 

The  House   recessed   at  6:05  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

LAND  SPECULATION 
TAX  REPEAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  151,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  purpose  of  Bill 
151  is  obviously  to  repeal  the  Land  Specula- 
tion Tax  Act,  1974.  As  indicated  by  my 
colleague,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Miller),  in  his  remarks  on  October  24, 
it  is  this  government's  view  that  this  tax 
in  no  longer  needed.  In  keeping  therefore 
with  the  government's  commitment  to  de- 
regulation and  tax  simplification,  we  are 
proposing  to  repeal  this  Act. 

I  would  like  to  provide  members  with  a 
few  points  about  the  history  and  operations 
of  the  land  speculation  tax  over  the  last  four 
and  one-half  years.  The  land  speculation  tax 
was  introduced  in  1974  in  response  to  clear 
indications  that  speculation  in  lands  and 
buildings,  particularly  houses,  was  contrib- 
uting to  excessive  increases  in  the  cost  of 
housing.  It  was  not  the  objective  of  the  act 
to  impede  development  and  construction  of 
residential  and  commercial  properties  which 
were  exempt  from  the  application  of  this 
tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Friends  of  the  developers. 

Mr.  MaoBeth:  That's  better  than  being 
friends  with  nobody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  At  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction, the  act  was  described  as  an 
interim  measure  and  regulatory  in  nature 
rather  than  a  revenue-raising  statute.  This 
was  made  very  clear  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  day,  Mr.  White,  in  his  1974  budget 
statement.  A  review  of  housing  price  changes 
up  to  the  end  of  1977,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  information,  in- 
dicates the  general  stabilization  in  housing 
prices.  Figures  for  Ontario  show  that  in 
1974  housing  prices  increased  26.8  per  cent 
on  an  average,  but  only  3.9  per  cent  in 
1977. 

I  agree  with  members  that  the  land  spec- 
ulation tax  was  not  the  only  factor  in  this 
change  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Alberta,  prices  are  stabilizing.  Other  factors 
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are  mortgage  rates  and  the  economy  gen- 
erally, but  the  tax  was  definitely  a  factor  in 
Ontario.  Repeal  of  the  act  has  other  simpli- 
fication benefits  in  the  areas  of  reducing 
paperwork  for  sellers  and  purchasers  alike 
by  eliminating  lien  clearance  certificates. 
These  will  be  abolished  on  January  1,  except 
for  a  lien  that  has  been  registered  on  title 
for  unpaid  taxes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  it  passes  in  the  House,  it 
will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  understand  that  the 
member  is  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  will  recall  the 
argument  I  gave  the  government  when  it 
came  in, 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  He  has  no  alternative 
but  to  support  it  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  statements  like  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  push  it— a  Christmas 
election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  My  ministry  will  pursue 
all  unpaid  assessments  under  this  act  until 
they  are  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  doesn't  have  the  floor  to 
make  statements  like  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  In  conclusion,  when  it 
was  introduced,  the  Land  Speculation  Tax 
Act  was  designed  to  be  temporary  only. 
By  proposing  its  repeal,  the  government  is 
living  up  to  that  promise.  I  call  on  all  mem- 
bers, including  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk,   to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  promised  the  people  I  would 
eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
comments  relating  to  the  act  which  in- 
troduced a  land  speciJation  tax  in  1974.  As 
the  minister  indicated,  the  Honourable  John 
White  introduced  the  bill  at  that  time.  It 
was  one  of  his  several  anti-inflationary  mea- 
sures. One  was  the  new  tax  on  land  specu- 
lation- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  stupidest  decision  a  gov- 
ernment has  made  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  —and  another  one  was  an 
increase  in  the  land  transfer  tax  paid  by 
foreign  buyers  of  land  in  Ontario.  Both  are 
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directed  against  speculators  whose  actions, 
quoting  the  then  minister,  "were  helping  to 
inflate  the  price  of  land  and  housing  with- 
out contributing  anything  to  the  economy 
of  the  province."  That  was  rather  a  broad 
statement  to  be  made  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  province  at  that  time. 

At  that  time,  the  minister  was  one  of  the 
largest  land  speculators  of  all  time  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  recall  how  often  my 
former  leader,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I  discussed 
the  problem  of  Nanticoke  and  Jarvis  where 
some  20,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased, 
I  believe,  in  the  former  Treasurer's  dream 
of  building  new  cities  across  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Those  were  great  days. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  In  his  dreams,  you  might 
say,  he  added  to  the  inflationary  cost  of 
land  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  helped  foster  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  became  the  Wizard  of 
Oz. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  right.  We  in  the 
Liberal  Party  supported  the  principle  of  the 
bill  during  the  debate- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Which  bill? 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Bill  125  I  believe  it  was 
called  at  that  time,  the  Land  Speculation 
Tax  Act.  We  were  collectively  concerned 
over  the  continuous  escalation  in  the  price 
of  land  which  confronted  the  home  buyer. 
We  were  well  aware  of  the  Comav  report, 
a  study  completed  in  this  particular  area, 
that  recommended  some  measures  of  control. 
During  the  debate  of  Bill  125,  the  official 
opposition  members  expressed  our  concerns 
relating  to  the  exemptions  which  the  bill 
allowed  the  minister  to  make  in  the  transition 
period.  I  don't  have  to  elaborate  on  that 
particular  area.  We  saw  the  minister  allow 
certain  exemptions  under  the  act  and  under 
the  regulations  that  were  not,  perhaps,  in 
good  taste  for  the  government  of  the  day. 
Even  members  of  the  Legislatiue  were  not 
too  happy  about  it. 

We  were  also  concerned  about  the  mon- 
opoly over  ownership  which  could  be  de- 
veloped. We  were  deeply  concerned  about 
that  particular  bill.  We  did  support  it  in 
principle.  In  fact,  we  supported  the  govern- 
ment all  the  way  along,  although  we  had 
certain  reservations.  While  supporting  the 
bill,  we  were  concerned  about  land  cost 
escalation;    that   was    the    major    concern. 

When  you  look  at  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  did  bring  about  some  adjustment  in  land 
costs  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  it  did.  The  speculators  were 
not  too  happy  about  it  and  even  some  of  the 


real  estate  persons,  but  I  think  over  the  last 
three  or  four  years  they  agreed  it  did  bring 
about  a  reasonable  adjustment  and  stability 
in  the  price  of  land. 

I  was  looking  at  some  of  the  debate  that 
took  place  and  I  was  stunned  when  I  read 
the  article  by  Peter  Mosher  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  when  he  said,  "The  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  leader,  Michael  Cassidy,  how- 
ever opposed  removing  the  tax.  He  said  it 
was  a  necessary  weapon  in  the  government's 
arsenal  to  prevent  land  speculation  in  areas 
where  rapid  development  is  taking  place, 
such  as  Nanticoke  and  Elliot  Lake."  That's 
quite  a  switch  or  flip-flop  from  the  argu- 
ments they  put  forward  back  in  1974.  I  don't 
think  the  record  should  go  by  without  re- 
freshing members  of  some  of  those  quotes 
at  that  time. 

For  example,  the  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  in  the  debate  stated: 
"However,  we  in  this  party  find  ourselves 
unable  to  support  this  particular  bill  because 
it  simply  doesn't  fulfil   the  objective—** 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  doesn't  go  far  enough. 
You  are  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  "—and  it  is  something  of  a 
fraud.  It  is  deceiving  the  pubhc  with  regard 
to  what  it  is   going  to  achieve.** 

The  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
stated,  "All  my  colleagues  have  indicated  to 
you,  all  of  us  have  demonstrated  to  the  min- 
ister that  it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
shouldn't  even  be  dignified  by  debate  in  the 
House." 

Those  are  pretty  interesting  comments.  I 
find  they  switched  today  and  they're  not 
going  to  supi>ort  the  bill.  This  is  what  the 
leader  says,  that  it's  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  was  just  trying  to  pick  out  the  present 
leader's  comments  on  this  particular  thing, 
but  he  covered  it  anyway.  One  of  the  ways 
to  solve  the  problem,  he  said,  was  that  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  "we  have  been 
saying  for  several  years  now  that  land  in 
and  around  our  major  cities  should  be  devel- 
oped publicly;  it  should  he  developed  by 
leasehold.*'  That  pretty  well  explains  their 
position  on  home  ownership  in  Ontario.  I 
think  they  are  opposed  to  it;  they  want  it 
done  by  leasehold.  I  just  can't  understand 
the  reason  for  their  flip-flop  or  their  change 
in  mind  to  support  a  bill  that  in  the  past 
has  been  full  of  loopholes  and  fraud.  It  in- 
dicates their  views  on  it  anyway.  But  I  say 
to  the  minister  that  we  supi>ort  the  bill, 
perhaps   with   some  reservations. 

The  AIB  guidelines  now  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  winding  down,  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment will   continue   monitoring  income   and 
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prices.  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that,  al- 
though we  are  repealing  the  act,  there  should 
be  some  type  of  monitoring  done  here  so 
that  we  don't  have  escalation  of  land  prices 
again  in  Ontario.  I  think  you  have  to  look 
at  the  owners'hip  of  land— the  purchasers  who 
want  to  'buy  a  home— and  you  have  to  look 
at  the  tenants  who  are  renting  property. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  that  we  should 
have  some  type  of  a  monitoring  process  to 
ensure  that  there  isn't  a  continuing  wind- 
fall to  certain  speculators  in  Ontario.  I  raise 
that  particular  question  because  our  research- 
ers have  been  trying  to  get  some  information 
from  the  minister  relating  to  the  number  of 
liens  currently  outstanding  and  the  dollar 
value  that  they  would  represent.  I'm  sure 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  windfalls  may 
still  be  there,  and  I  hope  the  minister  will 
not   permit  this   to   continue. 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  we  in  this  party 
will  support  the  bill  before  us,  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Repeal  Act,  1978.  We'll 
wait  to  see  what  position  the  party  to  our 
left  is  going  to  take  on  this  particular  thing- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  a  federal  Liberal 
or  an  Ontario  Liberal?  Have  you  got  it 
straight? 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  you  trying  to  be  cynical? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  don't  know  whether 
they're  going  to  continue  supporting  a  bill 
that's  full  of  loopholes  and  may  indicate  a 
certain  amount  of  fraud.  I  don't  know  what 
they're  going  to  do,  but  we  will  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker — 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  my  God,  it's  going  to  be 
one  of  those  nights. 

Mr.  Charlton.  The  member  for  Erie  is  quite 
right — 

An  Hon.  member:  He's  right  on. 

Mr.  Charlton:  He's  very  right,  yes;  he's  also 
quite  correct  that  we're  going  to  oppose  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  didn't  like  it  when  it 
came  on. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  You  are  still  left. 

Mr.  Charlton:  But  I'd  like  to  start  out  by 
pointing  out  to  the  member  for  Erie  and  to 
the  minister  that— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  opposed  it  when  it  was 
brought  in,  too. 

Mr.  Charlton:  — we  haven't  changed  our 
opinion  of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
since  1974. 


Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  are  consistent  at  least. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He  is  right  and  you  are  still 
left. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Part  of  the  position  that  this 
party  took  in  1974  was  that  this  measure 
didn't  go  far  enough,  and  I'll  talk  a  little  bit 
about  that  during  my  speedi. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now  you  are  reversing  it. 

Mr.  Charlton:  We  don't  really  feel  that  the 
land  speculation  tax  has  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  land  prices  in  Ontario  eflFec- 
tively — 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Because  it  doesn't  go  far 
enough. 

Mr.  Charlton:  — but  it  has  had  some  efiFect. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mostly  adverse. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Land  speculation  in  the 
province  has  levelled  off  over  the  past  three 
years  for  the  most  part  as  a  result  of  the 
usual  cycle  in  land  speculation.  But  this  act 
has  had  some  ejffect  in  helping  to  level  off 
and  even  in  some  areas  reduce  slightly  the 
price  of  land. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  is  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns,  you  know. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Everything  over  on  that  side 
is  diminishing.  The  land  speculation  tax  is 
the  only  measiure  we  have  in  this  province 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  land  speculation 
and  with  the  question  of  land  pricing  and, 
therefore,  with  the  price  of  housing.  We 
have  had  no  controls  on  the  price  of  housing 
whatsoever  while  a  lot  of  other  things,  like 
wages,  have  been  controlled. 
[8:15] 

Just  a  little  quote  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  from 
a  press  release  he  gave  on  the  land  specula- 
tion tax  in  July  1977:  "Agriculture  and  Food 
Minister  Bill  Newman  explained  that  the  10- 
year  period" — he  was  talking  about  exemp- 
tions on  farms,  and  he  said  the  land  specula- 
tion tax  had  in  fact  controlled  land  specula- 
tion in  the  province.  So  it  has  worked  to 
some  degree. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  a  number  of 
times  that  the  spec  tax  has  had  some  effect 
in  dampening  the  province  in  terms  of  being 
a  good  place  to  invest.  The  former  Treasurer, 
Mr.  McKeough,  said  that's  not  true.  He 
said,  "I  believe  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  world  for  productive  investment 
by  nonresidents.  Our  favourable  geographic 
location,  highly  skilled  labour  force  and 
strong  resource  base  have  together  produced 
an  impressive  record  of  economic  growth." 
This  is  when  he  was  talking  last  year  speci- 
fically about  the  land  spec  tax  and  its  effects 
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— when  he  added  some  additional  exemptions 
to  the  act — "so  it's  not  our  belief  that  tlie  act 
has  had  any  serious  detrimental  eflFect  in 
tenns  of  development  in  the  province." 

vLooIdng  over  statistics  on  housing  and 
land  prices  in  Ontario  and  across  the  nation, 
over  the  past  number  of  years,  I've  noticed 
that  Ontario  has  been  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  rest  of  this  country  in  terms 
of  land  prices  and  people's  abiUty  to  buy 
housing. 

In  1961  in  Canada  the  average  wage  was 
$3,800  and  the  average  pric^  of  a  residential 
lot  was  $2,600.  That,  in  effect,  meant  that 
the  price  of  a  residential  lot  was  only  68  per 
cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  in  this 
country. 

In  1965  the  average  wage  in  Canada  was 
$4,400  and  the  price  of  an  average  residential 
lot  was  about  70  per  cent  of  that  annual 
salary. 

In  1977,  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  the  aver- 
age wage  was  up  to  $13,000  and  the  average 
price  of  a  lot  was  up  to  $10,200.  That  works 
out  to  about  79  per  cent  of  the  average  an- 
nual income  in  this  country. 

The  story  in  Ontario  is  quite  considerably 
different  from  that.  I'd  just  Uke  to  run 
through  a  number  of  examples. 

In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  where  I  come 
from,  the  average  income  in  1961  was  $4,300 
and  the  average  price  of  a  residential  lot  was 
$4,000.  So  the  price  of  a  residential  lot  in 
Hamilton  was  about  93  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age annual  income  in  Hamilton.  It  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  national  average, 
but  not  a  lot. 

In  1977  in  Hamilton,  the  average  annual 
income  was  $13,364  and  the  average  price 
of  a  residential  lot  was  $26,078.  The  aver- 
age residential  lot  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
today  is  195  per  cent  of  the  average  income 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  That's  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  national  trend.  The  national 
trend  is  up  slightly  fnom  what  it  was  15 
years  ago,  but  in  Hamilton  it's  up  so  much 
that  it's  having  an  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
economy  in  the  area.  The  same  is  true  in 
most  urban  centres  in  Ontario. 

I'd  like  to  run  through  some  figures  from 
across  Ontario  in  the  present  day.  I've  given 
you  Hamilton's  figures.  In  Kitchener,  for  ex- 
ample, a  residential  lot  today  is  about  152 
per  cent  of  the  average  annual  salary  in 
Kitchener.  In  Oshawa,  a  residential  lot  is 
albout  151  per  cent  of  the  average  annual 
salary  in  Oshawa.  In  Ottawa,  it's  146  per 
cent;  in  Niagara  Falls,  141  per  cent,  in 
Thunder  Bay,  130  per  cent;  in  Toronto,  202 
per  cent;  in  Brantford,  144  per  cent  and 
in  Kingston,  120  per  cent. 


All  of  them  are  considerably  above  the 
national  average.  All  of  them  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  Ontario  home  owners  can 
easily  afford.  What  in  effect  has  happened 
in  Ontario  in  the  past  15  to  20  years  is  that 
the  price  of  land  has  gpne  up  considerably 
more  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada  with  a  few 
exceptions.  I'll  run  over  some  of  the  national 
figures  just  so  that  members  can  see  what 
is  happening  where  because  I  want  to  use 
them  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

In  1977,  in  St.  John's  the  average  resi- 
dential lot  is  valued  at  about  82  per  cent 
of  the  average  annual  income.  In  Halifax  it's 
about  71  per  cent;  in  Saint  John,  56  per 
cent;  in  Montreal,  28  per  cent;  in  Quebec 
City,  40  per  cent;  in  Hull,  80  per  cent;  in 
Regina,  80  per  cent;  in  Saskatoon,  88  per 
cent;  in  Calgary,  157  per  cent;  in  Edmonton, 
201  per  cent;  in  Vancouver,  159  per  cent 
and  in  Victoria,   141  -per  cent. 

I  read  out  these  figures  because  I  want  to 
point  out  something  about  them.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figiu-es  is  that  Ontario  on 
average  is  the  highest  in  Canada  of  all  the 
major  urban  centres  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sterling:  We've  been  expanding.  Peo- 
ple are  ooming  here. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Even  more  significantly,  in 
those  areas  of  this  country  where  the  prov- 
incial governments  have  been  involved  in  an 
ongoing  and  continuing  way  in  attempting  to 
curb  land  speculation,  that's  where  the  lowest 
figures  come.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  we 
have  figures  that  range  from  28  per  cent  to 
80  per  cent  as  compared  to  Ontario's  figures 
of  136  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  don't  pay  for  their 
services  in  the  cost  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  guys  just  can't 
run  the  store. 

Mr.  Charlton:  In  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan the  figures  range  from  80  to  88  per 
cent.  It's  also  significant  to  note  that  in  the 
province  of  Alberta,  where  there  is  a  similar 
government  to  that  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, the  percentage  is  running  from  157 
per  cent  to  201  per  cent,  wliich  is  similar  to 
what's  happening  here  in  southwestern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Those  guys  never  met  a  pay- 
roll in  their  life. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Things  are  booming.  It's 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Chariton:  Prosperity  isn't  prosperity  if 
the  people  can't  afford  the  prosperity,  my 
friends,  because  all  of  those  percentages  are 
percentages  in  comparing  land  costs  to  peo- 
ple's average  income.  If  they  can't  afford  to 
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buy  the  properties,  then  the  prosperity  means 
nothing  and  the  prosperity  is  not  prosperity 
at  all  but  a  serious  economic  hindrance  to 
the  Hves  of  the  average  people  in  that 
province, 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  prosperity  for  a  few 
and  poverty  for  many. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
has  pushed  us  too  far  this  time. 

Mr.  Charlton:  One  of  the  things  these 
figures  very  clearly  point  out  is  that  although 
land  speculation  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  been  curbed  over  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  Ontario,  we  still  haven't  been  able 
to  catch  up  with  the  cost  df  land  in  terms 
of  our  wages  and  our  ability  to  buy  that  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  quote  the  true 
figures  for  the  member  later. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  minister  can  go  ahead 
and  quote  whatever  true  figures  he  wants. 
These  are  all  from  his  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Those  figures  come  from 
that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Charlton:  At  any  rate,  we  have  situ- 
ations in  Ontario  where  between  1970  and 
the  present  day  residential  land  prices  have 
gone  up  by  as  much  as  300  per  cent  in  five 
years  while  the  national  average  is  only  400 
per  cent  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That's  no  help  for  anybody 
who  works  here. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Twenty  years? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Yes,  Ontario  is  300  per  cent 
in  five  years;  Canada  is  400  per  cent  in  20 
years. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Yes,  what  20  years? 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Which  20? 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Charlton:  So  what  we  are  saying  about 
this  bill  is  that  we  would  very  seriously  like 
to  see  this  government  take  some  more  de- 
finite, more  serious  and  more  prod^uctive 
action  in  terms  of  land  than  this  present 
land  speculation  tax  act.  But  since  it  is  the 
only  measure  we  have  in  this  province  that 
is  in  any  way  helping  to  affect  the  amount 
of  land  speculation  that  goes  on,  we  don't 
want  to  see  it  go  until  we  see  in  black  and 
white  what  the  government  is  prepared  to 
propose  to  replace  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  your  first  and 
last  speech. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  1  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  this  debate  for  a  very  brief  moment. 
All  I  want  to  deal  with  is  my  favourite  land 
speculation  tax  case  known  as  the  Ronto 
situation.   In  a  sense,  this  probably  demon- 


strates what  the  NDP  said  about  the  bill 
originally,  the  fact  that  the  goverrmient  really 
wasn't  serious  about  the  proposition  of  ciurb- 
ing  speculation.  Secondly,  having  something 
is  sometimes  better  than  nothing,  so  one 
is  caught  in  a  difficult  choice. 

However,  I  think  we  should  put  on  record 
the  fact  that  the  public  accounts  committee 
did  look  at  this  matter  and  there  was  a 
motion  passed  in  the  committee.  The  motion 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Peterson  and  it  said,  and 
I  am  reading  from  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing that  was  held  on  February  3,  1977, 
"The  provincial  auditor  is  directed  to  deter- 
mine how  much  land  speculation  tax  would 
have  been  payable  at  the  time  of  sale." 

The  directions  to  the  auditor  were  quite 
clear.  The  case  was  discussed  in  die  public 
accounts  committee  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  There  were  arguments  as  to 
what  was  the  effective  date  of  sale  and  so  on 
and  whether  the  land  was  disposed  of  on 
January  31,  1976,  or  May  11,  1976,  et  cetera. 
However,  for  purposes  of  the  auditor's  figur- 
ing out  the  computation  of  the  tax,  we  agreed 
with  what  was  the  ofiicial  position  taken  by 
the  government.  The  report  from  tihe  auditor 
was  provided  on  March  16,  1977.  The  sub- 
ject of  tiie  report  was  "computation  of  the 
amount  of  land  speculation  tax  that  would 
have  been  payable  by  Ronto  Development 
Company  on  the  disposition  of  designated 
land  at  Brantford  to  George  Wimpey  Can- 
ada Limited."  On  the  date  recognized  for 
land  speculation  purposes,  and  it  is  import- 
ant to  get  this  in  the  record,  it  says  the 
date  of  acquisition  by  Ronto  from  Pate 
used  by  the  auditor  was  September  18,  1973. 
The  date  of  disposition  by  Ronto  to  Wimpey 
was  January  31,  1976.  Closing  date  of  dis- 
position from  Ronto  to  Wimpey  was  May 
11,  1976.  The  period  for  which  costs  may 
be  claimed— and  this  isn't  my  decision,  this 
is  the  decision  of  the  auditor,  whose  ability 
I  have  no  reason  to  question— was  April  9, 
1974,  to  May  11,  1976.  This  is  the  period  of 
time  over  which  Ronto  was  liable  to  the  land 
speculation  tax  payable  to  this  government. 

There  are  a  whole  series  of  figures  which 
I  will  not  read  into  the  record.  They  are 
available.  The  documents  relating  to  Ronto 
are  available  and  the  public  accounts  are 
available  from  the  Clerk,  I'm  sure.  The 
total  disposition  was  $12  milhon.  The  cost 
of  the  land  was  something  like  $1,493,000 
odd,  so  you  can  see  there  is  quite  a  spread 
with  the  speculation  tax.  There's  a  little 
profit  involved,  as  my  friend  from  Guelph 
would  say. 

However,  the  auditor  was  aware  of,  shall 
v/e  say,  the  leanings  of  the  government,  its 
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disposition  and  how  the  government  felt 
at  that  time  about  this  thing.  Anyway,  he 
computed  that  the  tax,  which  is  20  per  cent 
of  net  taxable  value,  payable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  $493,158. 
[8:30] 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  bill  departs  from 
this  House,  I  will  attempt— and  I  am  giving 
the  minister  a  warning— to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  to  the  effect  this  tax  as 
was  computed  by  the  provincial  auditor  is 
collected.  I  hope  I  get  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  Party  on  that  particular  amendment. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  interest 
on  that  money,  which  has  not  been  paid, 
should  be  collected.  We  may  dicker  as  to 
the  figure,  whether  it  will  be  eight  and 
one  third  per  cent  or  nine  and  a  quarter 
per  cent,  but  somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  is 
the  interest  figure  that  should  be  included. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:   When  did  you  get  the 

authority  to  move  that? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  principal  amount  or 
the  tax,  plus  the  interest  should  be  included. 
I  am  giving  a  warning  to  the  minister  now. 
The  basis  of  my  motion,  which  will  be 
tacked  on  to  the  bill,  will  be  to  ensure  tax 
is  collected  and  playing  favourites  by  mem- 
bers is  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  nothing  you  have  said 
in  the  last  five  minutes  is  contained  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
estimation  this  is  very  much  on  the  principle 
of  what  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  raises  the  deficiencies  that 
are  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  am  discussing  some  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  bill  although  not  so 
much  the  deficiencies  in  the  bill,  as  the 
favoritism  displayed  on  that  side  of  the 
House  towards  certain  people  in  this  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  With  the  aid  of  the  bill,  I 
hope  to  correct  that.  In  other  words,  we 
want  to  ask  those  people  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  tax  we  have  asked  other  people 
to  pay  and  who  have  paid  speculation  tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  in- 
terested in  the  remarks  made  by  the  member 
for  Brantford.  I  certainly  felt  at  the  time, 
and  feel  now,  that  the  government  was 
wrong  in  excusing  Ronto  Development  Com- 
pany from  paying  this  tax.  This  is  not 
specifically  the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  pursue  it.  But  if  the  honour- 
able member  puts  forward  his  amendment 
we  will  give  it  every  consideration,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  too. 


The  matter  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention is  a  little  footnote  to  history,  and  is 
something  that  has  been  sort  of  a  burr  under 
my  saddle  for  a  little  while,  and  which  is 
left  over  from  the  election  in   1975. 

I  recall  when  we  were  thinking  about  the 
possibilities  of  what  might  be  coming  up  in 
the  budget  the  year  this  statute  became  law 
in  1974— it  was  just  when  the  old  inflation 
machine  was  really  starting  to  move.  Mind 
you,  we  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about 
then,  and  maybe  we  don't  now  either,  but 
we  hope  and  pray  the  pressures  of  inflation 
are  somewhat  easing  off  under  the  great 
leadership  of  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  the  tremendous  initiatives  that  have 
been  taken  there.  I  would  agree  that  every- 
body in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  feel 
inflation  is  being  wrestled  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  are  the  ones  with 
the  social  disease. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  I'll  tell  you  in  1974  this 
was  not  quite  so  apparent,  particularly  in 
the  prices  of  land. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  ground  is  quicksand  on 
which  you  stand. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  not  at  all.  A  lot  of  the 
ground  I  stand  on  sinks  a  bit. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  is  the  Ontario  Liberal 
Party  right  here. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  others  have  the  so- 
cial disease. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a 
general  concern  at  that  time.  We  felt  in 
the  Liberal  Party  there  had  to  be  some  ac- 
tion, pretty  strong  action— draconian,  one  of 
my  colleagues  called  it  at  the  time— to  bring 
un:^er  control  the  inordinate  profits  that 
were  made  by  developers,  most  of  them 
supporters   of   the   Conservative   Party. 

I  have  often  been  very  critical  of  one  of 
the  former  Treasurers,  John  White.  I  really 
thought  he  displayed  some  terrible  judge- 
ments, but  at  least  you  can't  accuse  him  of 
being  afraid  to  take  stands  and  actions 
which  didn't  go  precisely  in  the  direction  of 
the  best  interests  of  many  of  his  close 
friends  and  supporters,  let's  say  in  the 
London  area,  if  nowhere  else.  Putting  on 
this  tax  certainly  elicited  many  cries  and 
screams.  We,  in  the  Liberal  Party,  felt  it 
should  be  supported,  even  though  at  the 
time  the  NDP  voted  against  it.  I  didn't  un- 
derstand their  reasons  then,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand their  reasons  now. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  didn't  under- 
stand their  reasons  then.  You  don't  under- 
stand them  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Wrong  both  times. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Their  consistency  is  very  diflB- 
cult  to  ddtermine.  But  the  people  who  were 
really  the  big  winners  in  this,  in  my  view — 
and  this  will  get  a  rise  out  of  a  few  of  the 
members — were  not  the  government  but  the 
legal  profession.  When  I  think  of  all  the 
legal  ramifications  of  every  one  of  the  sales 
of  a  parcel  of  land  in  all  these  years,  and  all 
of  the  marvellous  paperwork  that  drifted 
back  and  forth  between  tlie  Minister  of 
Revenue  and  his  sta£F  and  his  predecessors 
and  the  various  law  offices  in  this  province, 
it  just  appals  me. 

This  was  even  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  the  time  by  a  person  who  has 
had  his  political  virginity  restored  by  order 
in  council — and  that  was  quite  an  operation, 
I'm  teUing  you,  Mr.  Speaker — my  former 
colleague  from  Downsview,  now  a  member 
of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  I  certainly 
recall  very  clearly  him  pointing  out  as  a 
lawyer  himself — 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Dear  heart,  it  was 
a  transplant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
heart.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  drew  to  our  attention  then  that  this 
would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the 
lawyers,  it  would  be  very  time-consuming 
and  elaborate  and,  since  many  of  them  are 
paid  by  the  hour,  they  would  have  to  study 
it  rather  carefully  and  extensively  in  order 
to  see  that  their  services  were  properly  avail- 
able. 

There  was  bound  to  be  some  small  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  judgements  of  the  Ministers 
of  Revenue  or  their  masters  in  those  people 
who  had  been  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  these  taxes;  that  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  I  have  a  feeling  it  may  be  referred  to 
again. 

When  the  bill  came  in,  although  we  were 
supporting  it  in  principle,  I  and  my  colleagues 
were  very  critical  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
bill  itself  and  the  regulations  that  emanated 
from  it.  It  was  just  a  rat's  nest  of  red  tape, 
and  it  really  had  little  or  no  eflFect  in  con- 
trolling the  costs — a  rat's  nest  of  red  tape; 
is  that  a  mixed  metaphor?  Anyway,  it  really 
has  not  had  much  eflFect  over  these  years. 

I  can  remember  sitting  down  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Liberal  Party  before  1975,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  little 
or  no  efficacy  in  the  community  and  that  the 
only  reason  the  government  had  stuck  with 
it  was  because  they  had  to  carry  all  those 
ashcans  that  the  former  Treasurer,  John 
White,  had  left  with  them;  it  was  too  em- 
barrassing to  throw  them  all  over  theiir 
shoulder  at  once  and  they  were  prepared  to 
brazen  it  through. 


The  part  that  really  did  oflFend  me,  how- 
ever, was  that  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Liberal  pohcy  was  the  repeal  of  this 
ridiculous  item,  the  Premier  and  all  of  those 
yapping  around  him  at  the  time  were  calling 
me,  of  all  people,  and  my  colleagues,  the 
friends  of  the  developers.  It  was  obvious  even 
then,  and  now  is  even  more  apparent,  that 
the  developers  were  funnelling  the  dough 
into  the  Tory  coflFers,  trying  to  get  it  back  in 
under  the  guillotine  of  the  election  expenses 
act,  packing  it  in  there  in  great  wads  of 
dough  that  are  still  stuflFed  in  a  sack  some- 
where and  may  never  be  revealed.  They  had 
the  brazen  hypocrisy  to  call  me — and,  of 
course,  I'm  a  friend  of  everybody — specifi- 
cally a  friend  of  the  developers.  Gosh,  I  tell 
you,  I  could  hardly  show  my  face  around 
South  Dumfries,  there  are  so  many  developers 
and  speculators  there.  Actually,  some  of  the 
farmers  are  sometimes  called  that,  and  we're 
all  friends  of  the  farmers. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  being  critical  of 
the  administration  of  this  bill  over  the  years. 
I've  thought  it's  been  singularly  ineflFectual 
and,  frankly,  it's  good  riddance  to  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  understand  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  talking  about  us  changing  our  vote.  I 
really  don't  understand  that  at  all.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  and  I  was  here  back  in 
1974,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Liberal  Party 
voted  in  support  of  the  bill  and  now  they're 
voting  to  repeal  it.  I  don't  see  anything  more 
contradictory  in  the  position  we've  taken  and 
the  position  the  Liberals  are  taking. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  obvious  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  party  saw  some  of  the  inade- 
quacies back  then  that  other  members  of  the 
chamber  didn't  see. 

Mr.   Breithaupt:   You  want  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  want  to  keep  some  of  the 
inadequacies. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  we  are  saying  now  is 
that  there  are  ways  tlialt  this  bill  could  have 
been  improved.  It  is  simply  not  right  that 
there  should  be  outlandish  speculation  profits 
made  on  land  in  this  jurisdiction.  Housing  is 
just  too  important  an  ingredient  in  the  life 
of  most  people,  virtually  all  people,  to 
allow  these  kind  of  speculative  profits  that 
have  gone  on. 

There  were  problems  in  the  land  specula- 
tion tax.  I  brought  one  to  the  attention  of 
the  minister  not  long  ago  where  if  you  were 
in  a  depressed  area — I'm  saying  this  before 
he  gets  up  and  clobbers  me  with  my  presenta- 
tion to  him — 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  wasn't  going  to  say  it, 
Floyd,  I  wasn't  going  to  mention  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  — in  an  economically  re- 
cessed area  like  Sudbury,  where  if  a  person 
was  unable  to  sell  their  liouse  within  six 
nwnths — 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Did  he  say  "eco- 
nomically recessed"? 

Mr.  Laughren:  —to  purchase  another  one 
within  six  months  of  selling  their  home  there 
was  a  land  speculation  tax  assessed  against 
that  person,  even  though  the  cause  of  that 
was  not  that  they  were  delfberately  holding 
on  to  their  land  in  order  to  make  a  profit  but 
simply  because  the  market  was  soft— because 
of,  for  example,  layoffs,  or  as  is  happening 
now  in  the  Sudbury  area,  the  strdce. 

If  the  government  really  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  price  of  land  in  Ontario,  it  would 
get  into  land  banking  in  a  serious  way.  The 
only  people  who  are  doing  land  banking  to 
my  knowledge— 

An  hon.  member:  You  mean  the  NDP  in 
Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  the  member  wait 
for  it?  I  mean  besides  Doug  Kennedy.  The 
only  people  who  are  doing  serious  land 
banking  are  Inco. 

Mr.  Roy:   You  sound  like  John  White. 

Mr.    Laughren:    I'm    speaking    of    surface 
acreage;  I'm  not  talking  about  mining  rights- 
Mr.    Nixon:    You    don't    mean    that    Gobi 
Desert  property  Morty  Shulman  was  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Laughren:  —that  Inco  owns  in  the 
Sudbury  basin  alone.  Inoo  owns  outright, 
over  200,000  acres  in  the  Sudbury  bnsin. 
If  members  think  that  sounds  a  little  high, 
I  woiJd  suggest  they  go  to  the  Financial 
Post  survey  of  mines  where  the  figures  are 
repeated    virtually    every   year. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That's  a  pretty  big  subdivision. 

Mr.  Lauglhren:  There,  one  has  a  company 
which,  when  it  obtained  the  mining  rights 
also  obtained  the  surface  rights  and  holds 
200,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 

Mr.  Eaton:  How  many  of  them  are  lots? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Two  hundred  thousand 
acres,  that's  what  they  own. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  How  many  are 
suitable  for  housing? 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  you  wanted  to  split 
200,000  acres  into  lots,  you'd  have  millions. 
What  do  you  mean,  "how  many  lots"? 

Mr.  Eaton:  In  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Of  course  it  would  be  a 
lot  of  lots.  A  lot  of  lots,  that's  how  many. 


Mr.  Eaton:  In  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  they  are  in  the  Sud- 
bury basin-200,000  acres.  When  I  sit  here 
and  I  look  at  the  present  Treasurer  (Mr.  F. 
S.  Miller),  there's  someone  who  previously 
had  responsibility  for  natural  resources.  He 
wouldn't  touch  them.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions made  to  him  that  those  200,000  acres 
be  repatriated  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  so 
that  they  would  be  then  crown  land  and 
used  for  banking  purposes  by  the  munic- 
ipality when  appropriate.  Not  all  200,000 
acres  would  be  useful— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenscm:  Who  would  want 
to  build  a  house  on  them? 

Mr.  Laughren:  —for  sewer  and  water  de- 
velopment projects;    I  understand  that. 

The  minister  might  i¥)t  want  to  build  a 
house  in  Sudbury  but  I  want  to  tell  her 
something,  lots  of  people  have  built  houses 
in  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  wouldn't. 

Mr.   Laughren:    I   certainly  have. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  on  Inco  land. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Minister  of  Labour 
doesn't  understand  the  issue  at  all. 

If  the  members  of  the  government  are 
wondering  about  our  opposition  to  the  land 
speculation  tax,  we  are  quite  frankly  telling 
them  that  they  did  not  administer  this  bill 
well.  They  did  not  administer  the  collection 
of  the  land  speculation  tax  well.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  principle  of  land  specula- 
tion tax  is  invalid.  Of  course  there  should 
be  a  land  speculation  tax  in  this  jurisdiction. 
The  government  knows  it  and  I  know  it,  and 
if  the  members  over  there  weren't  protecting 
some  people  they  woulda't  be  repealing  this. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  thought  that 
I  should  make  a  few  comments  having  par- 
ticipated in  debate  back  in  1974  when  the 
act  was  brought  into  being.  I  heard  a  sar- 
castic comment  from  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman).  Lott- 
ing at  the  source  of  the  comment  111  con- 
sider it  to  be  as  usual,  coming  from  there, 
irrelevant.  So  I  won't  bother  with  that  and 
I  will  address  the  chair. 
[8:451 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  If  it  was  an  inter- 
jection, just  disregard  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act  since  1974,  we're  the 
only  party  that  has  had  a  consistent  approach 
to  this  pricyblem. 
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Hon.  Miss  Stepjhenson:  That  will  be  a 
switch. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  colleagues,  you'll  recall,  and 
some  of  the  members  across  the  way  who 
seriously  look  at  this  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, will  recall  as  well  that  prior  to  1974 
we  were  calling  for  some  £orm  of  tax  to 
prevent  speculation  in  the  area  of  land. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  are  you  against  it  now? 

Mr.  Roy:  After  having  pressured  the  gov- 
ernment prior  to  1974,  finally  it  was  brought 
into  being  in  1974.  In  keeping  with  the 
usual  principles  of  this  party,  we  responded 
to  an  existing  problem. 

Mr.  McClellan:   Name  one.  Name  one. 
Mr.  Roy:  The  NDP  I  will  deal  with  next. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:   Order,  order. 
Mr.  Roy:  If  I  may  say,  in  1974  there  was 
a  real  problem  in  land.   There  was  specula- 
tion not  only  by  large  developers,  but  it  got 
to  a  point  where,  in  fact,  individuals- 
Mr.   Nixon:   A  lot  of  politicians  were  de- 
veloping their  farms. 

Mr.  Roy:  —were  buying  homes  in  sub- 
divisions. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  fact,  it  got  to  be  that  it  was 
not  only  the  large  speculators  involved. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  people  in  our  middle 
class  buying  homes  from  developers,  hanging 
on  to  them  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
making  huge  profits.  So  there  was  a  terrible 
escalation,  a  vicious  circle  evolved.  We 
felt  the  Speculation  Tax  Act  in  1974  was 
necessary. 

But  having  said  that,  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  and  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  problem  was  solved. 
In  fact,  in  1975,  our  then  leader  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon), 
had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  suggest  dinring 
an  election  campaign  that  it  be  removed 
because   it   was   no   longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  that  why  he  was  called  a 
friend  of  the  developers? 

Mr.  Roy:  Sure  he  was  called  that.  Here's 
a  man  who  was  facing  an  issue  head  on 
during  an  election  campaign.  The  people  on 
that  side  are  cynical.  The  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  called  this  man  the  friend  of  the 
speculators,  when  in  fact  he'd  been  the  one 
on  whose  leadership  we  had  initiated  the 
tax.  The  problem  had  been  solved  in  1975. 

So,  having  suflFered  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  that  campaign  in  1975,  here  we  are.  The 
Tories  are  given  the  credit  for  removing  it 
in  1977.   If  there's  no  other  satisfaction  we 


can  get,  we  can  say,  yes,  we're  on  this  side. 
We're  not  in  power  but,  my  God,  we've  got 
principles.  We've  got  principles.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  Treasurer,  we've 
had  long  conversations  with  Bob  Stanfield 
about  this.  We've  got  principles. 

Of  course,  another  reason  for  removing 
the  tax,  and  it's  a  very  practical  one,  is 
we're  taking  away  one  of  the  instruments 
whereby  the  government  could  favour  their 
friends.  Some  of  my  colleagues  talk  about 
Ronto.  The  tax  was,  in  effect,  for  everybody 
except  certain  friends  of  the  government.  I 
don't  want  to  be  overly  offensive,  but  that's 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Who  are  these  friends?  Name 
them. 

An  hon.  member:  Some  people  from  your 
party  asking  for  remissions. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  fact,  ff  for  no  other  reason, 
we  should  remove  the  tax  to  take  away  one 
of  the  goodies  the  government  was  spread- 
ing among  its  friends  over  the  past  few 
years  that  this  tax  has  been  in  force.  In  fact, 
Ronto— 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  just  like  a  $15  licence 
plate. 

Mr.   Deputy  Speaker:   Order.  Order. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Boy,  do  we  ever  need  a 
House  leader, 

Mr.  Roy:  So  for  these  reasons  we  are 
supporting  the  removal  of  the  tax. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  sat  down 
without  making  some  comments  about  my 
friends  to  the  left. 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down. 

An  hon.  member:  Go  ahead  and  be  remiss. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  mind  admitting  in  public, 
I'm  a  simple-minded  individual.  I  am. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  the  only  thing 
you  are  right  on, 

Mr.  Foulds:   Just  plain  simple,  Albert. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  brag  about  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  mind  admitting  that.  As 
long  as  logic  works  in  somewhat  of  a 
straight  Hue,  I  can  follow  it.  But  I'm  trying 
to  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  party  to  my 
left  and  I've   got  some  problems. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  true,  you've  got  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  1974  they  voted  against  the 
tax.  They  said:  "This  tax  is  inadequate. 
We   don't  want   it."   They  voted   against   it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  voted  for  it. 

Mr.   Roy:   No,  you  voted  against  it. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:   You  voted  for  it. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Now  you're  voting 
against  it. 

Mr.   Deputy  Speaker:   Order.   Order. 

An  hon.  member:   You  reversed  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Lots  of  people  are  log- 
ical. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There's  consistency  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  voted  against  it.  They 
said,  "This  tax  is  not  adequate.  We  don't 
want  it.  We  vote  against  it."  Now  we're 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  remove  it 
and  they're  voting  against  that.  Try  to  fol- 
low that  logic. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  way. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  really  can't. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  said  it  was  adequate 
and  you  voted  for  it.  Now  you're  voting 
against  it.  Same  logic. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  just  like  this  afternoon  on 
Bill  136.  The  leader  of  the  NDP  says,  "I 
pressured  the  government  into  this  legisla- 
tion and  now  that  they've  brought  it  on  I 
want  it  removed."  I've  got  some  diflBculty 
understanding  that. 

An  hon.  member:  No  logic. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Now  I  know  why 
you're   not   successful   in   law,   Albert. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  have  thought,  in  view 
Oi  the  comments  made  by  the  member  for 
Brantford,  that  he  would  agree  with  us  that 
we  should  take  away  this  instrument  of  the 
government  granting  favours  to  their  friends 
such  as  Ronto.  Their  critic  said,  "Well,  look, 
the  speculation  and  inflation  has  been  re- 
duced," and  what  he  was  saying  in  fact  is 
that  the   tax   is   no   longer   necessary. 

Mr.   McClellan:    No,   no,   you're   wrong. 

Mr.  Foulds:   No,  he  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Let  our  critic  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick)  said  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  people  of  this  province,  when 
they  look  at  a  responsible  opposition,  as  the 
people  on  this  side  are,  they  will  know  that 
when  there  is  a  problem  we're  not  afraid 
to  bring  in  legislation  to  correct  it.  When 
the  problem  no  longer  exists,  we're  not 
afraid  to  take  it  away.  It's  not  forever. 
That's  the  attitude  of  this  party. 


Mr.    Williams:    Mr.    Speaker,    I'd    like    to 
introduce    some    sober    observations    to    the 
debate  this  evening- 
Mr.    Eaton:    Is   anyone   sober   over   there? 

Mr.  Williams:  —before  the  minister  sum- 
marizes the  provisions  with  regard  to  this 
bill  and  introduces  it  for  third  reading. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  reflect 
on  what  exactly  happened  in  1974  bearing 
in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  government 
felt,  because  of  the  economic  circumstances 
of  the  day  and  because  of  the  inordinate 
amount  of  activity  in  the  real  estate  market, 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  legislative  clout 
to  cool  out  this  tremendous  amount  of 
activity  that  was  putting  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  on  the  real  estate  market  and 
causing  the  cost  of  land  to  skyrocket. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  call  that  a  one-two  clout. 

Mr.  Williams:  Of  course  the  one-two  clout 
was  the  enactment  of  the  Land  Transfer 
Tax  Act  as  well  as  the  Land  Speculation 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  you  call  that  a  one-two 
clout,  it  is,  to  paraphrase  Muhammad  Ali, 
"dance  like  a  bee  and  sting  like  a  butterfly." 

Mr.  Williams:  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
without  the  introduction  and  enactment  of 
that  legislation,  the  chaotic  situation  that 
existed  at  that  time  would  not  have  been 
brought  under  control  and  wrestled  to  the 
ground. 

The  fact  that  the  increase  in  housing  costs 
in  1974  exceeded  25  per  cent  and  that  today 
they  have  not  increased  beyond  a  four  per 
cent  factor,  I  think,  is  testimony  in  itself  of 
the  l)eneficial  eff^ect  this  legislation  has  had. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They  haven't  stabilized 
themselves  at  a  reasonable  level  either,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Williams:  At  the  same  time,  it  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  temporary 
measures  that  were  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Land  Speculation  Tax  Act  have  had  their 
desired  effects  and  the  suggestion  for  perm- 
anency, I  think,  evaporates  under  the  evi- 
dence that  lies  clearly  l^efore  us. 

At  the  time  the  cost  of  land  was  accelerat- 
ing so  dramatically,  one  of  the  factors  that 
gave  cause  to  that  difficulty,  of  course,  was 
the  understanding  that  less  than  arm's-length 
transactions  were  occurring  between  corpo- 
rations that  were— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There 
are  a  number  of  private  conversations.  I 
wish  they  would  stop. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  aren't  his  colleagues 
listening  to  this  drivel? 
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Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They  are  trying  to 
de<cipher  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  Williams:  Private  corporations  in- 
volved in  land  speculation  were  conducting 
business  on  less  than  an  arm's-length  trans- 
action basis,  and  this  surely  was  one  of  the 
significant  contributing  factors  to  the  high 
cost  of  real  estate.  It  was  readily  apparent 
to  all  that  interlocking  corporate  director- 
ships were  controlling  the  development  of 
land  and  bringing  it  through  four  or  five 
stages,  each  one  of  which  would  increase  the 
cost  of  land  from  the  time  it  was  purchased 
as  raw  land  to  the  time  it  came  out  as  the 
finished  product,  namely,  serviced  residential 
or  commercial  lots. 

The  government,  in  clearly  recognizing 
that  problem,  felt  that  the  land  speculation 
tax  was  the  appropriate  legislative  means  to 
bring  that  situation  under  control.  The  re- 
sults, as  we  have  them  before  us  today, 
demonstrate  again  quite  clearly  the  fact  that 
the  bill  has  had  its  beneficial  eflFect  and  now 
the  justification  for  continuation  of  the  bill 
has  evaporated.. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there  was  the 
Land  Transfer  Tax  Act,  which  was  also 
incorporated  to  try  to  bring  some  reasoned 
control  to  the  tremendous  pressures  on  the 
escalating  costs  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  real  problem  is 
that  your  friends  got  stuck  with  a  pile  of 
land  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Williams:  A  large  portion  of  that 
pressure  was  attributable  to  the  high  degree 
of  interest  that  was  shown  in  Ontario  real 
estate  by  nonresident  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations. That  fact,  of  course,  further  con- 
tributed to  and  aggravated  the  already  in- 
flationary situation  that  existed  at  that  time. 

While  both  of  those  bills  have  proven  to 
have  had  beneficial  eflFect,  unfortunately— 
from  the  oflFshore  and  out-of-country  point  of 
view— they  created  some  concerns  for  and 
imposed  prohibitions  on  otherwise  legitimate 
foreign  investors.  That  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  detrimental  effects  of  those  two  pieces 
of  legislation. 

I  have  had  opportunities  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  meet  with  bankers  and  business- 
men in  the  United  States  to  discuss  some 
of  these  problems. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Let's  hear  it  for  the  for- 
eign bankers. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  are  in  favour  of 
American  investment.  Is  that  what  you  are 
telling  us? 

Mr.  Williams:  Without  exception,  they 
have  all  expressed  grave  reservations  in  con- 


cerns   about    investing    in    the    province    of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  want  American 
money  to  take  over  Ontario. 

Mr.   Makarchuk:    Some  of  us  are  not  too 
anxious  to   sell  oflF  our  province. 
[9:00] 

Mr.  Wildman:  Let's  hear  it  for  the  foreign 

bankers. 

Mr.  Williams:  While  we  all  have  our  na- 
tionalistic pride  and  desire  to  ensure  that  our 
own  domestic  investors  have  first  opportunity 
to  express  their  confidence  in  our  province 
by  investing  here,  we  should  not  be  impos- 
ing legislation  that  would  have  the  eflFect  of 
completely  turning  away  foreign  investment, 
whether  it  be  from  south  of  the  border  or 
from  European  countries  or  countries  in  the 
Far  East. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Or  absentee  landlords, 
Mr.  McOeUan:  Sell  it  all  out,  John, 

Mr.  Williams :.  The  negative  eflFects  of  those 
bills  have  had  a  measured  adverse  eflFect. 
Rescinding  this  legislation  will  restore  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  foreign  invest- 
ment market.  While  it  may  be  that  some 
people  would  like  to  see  no  foreign  invest- 
ment whatsoever  made  in  this  country,  re- 
serving all  real  estate  activity  solely  to  the 
domestic  market- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  nonsense.  That  is 
economic  nonsense.  That's  baloney,  John, 
absolute  baloney.  You  generate  more  worth 
in  this  country  than  you  utilize. 

Mr.  Williams:  —the  economic  facts  of  life 
are  that  we  do  not  have  the  total  financial 
capability  to  develop  the  resources  of  this 
province  to  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
developed. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Tell  him  he  is  away  the 
hell  oflF. 

Mr.  Williams:  It  is  important  that  we  en- 
courage foreign  investment  in  Ontario  while 
exercising  appropriate  legislative  control  over 
the  foreign  investors.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  other  types  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  resident  auctioneer 
over  there,  the  highest  bidder. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  concerns  of  foreign 
investors  have  been  heightened  further  by 
the  legislative  actions  taken  by  our  federal 
counterparts  in  the  establishment  of  the  For- 
eign Investment  Review  Agency  which  has 
an  appropriate  controlling  feature  brought  to 
the  federal  level  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
has  had  some  detrimental  eflFects,  raising  con- 
cerns in  the  minds  of  foreign  investors  as  to 
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whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  their  effort 
and  time  to  seek  out  appropriate  real  estate 
investments- 
Mr.  McClellan;  Let's  make  it  easy  for  the 
foreign  investors.  Lets  invite  the  foreign 
investors  in. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Sell  the  country,  John. 
Auction  it  off. 

Mr.  Williams:  —not  only  in  Ontario  but 
also  in  other  provinces  within  Canada. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  province,  as  well  as  the  federal 
government,  should  be  doing  everything 
necessary  to  encourage  continuing  foreign 
investment  in  this  country  while  continuing 
to  exercise  appropriate  controls  to  ensure 
that- 

Mr.  McClellan:  For  sale,  cheap. 

Mr.  Williams:  —those  investments  are  not 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  domestic  de- 
velopment companies  and  domestic  investors. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Don't  sell  it.  Give  it  away. 

Mr.  Eaton:  That's  the  only  way  you  would 
get  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  rescission  of  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act  comes  at  an  appropriate 
time.  This  proposed  legislation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  amendments  enacted  by  this 
Legislatiu-e  last  year,  will  help  modify  the 
harsh  effects  of  those  two  bills  on  foreign 
investments. 

Mr.  Gregory:  If  you  say  "I  give  up",  I 
will  turn  him  off. 

Mr.  Williams:  Those  bills  did  have  some 
beneficial  effect  and  did  rekindle  an  interest 
in   investment  by  foreign  business   concerns. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  give  up. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  give  up. 

Mr.  Worton:  Turn  him  off. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
today,  will  further  rekindle  and  restore  the 
confidence  of  foreign  investors  in  this  prov- 
ince while  removing  any  doubts  domestic 
land  developers  may  have  as  to  the  ability 
of  this  government  to  control  inordinate  land 
speculation.  Based  on  the  evidence  we  have 
before  us,  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
this  evening  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  intend 
to  speak  very  long  on  this  bill. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  want  to  add  a  couple 
of  new  reflections.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  thing  that  was  ever  conceived  about 
this  tax  was  the  name.  In  1975,  it  allowed 
the   Premier   in   his   three-piece   suit   to   run 


around  during  that  campaign  and  criticize 
the  then  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  (Mr. 
Nixon)  who  has  never  owned  a  decent  suit 
in  his  life.  They've  always  been  hand-me- 
downs.  God  knows,  you  only  have  to  know 
the  man  to  realize  how  poorly  dressed  he  is. 
It  allowed  the  Premier  to  call  that  poor, 
downtrodden  man  a  friend  of  the  speculator 
and  a  friend  of  the  developer. 

The  name  of  the  bill  was  the  only  ad- 
vantage of  the  bill.  This  was  the  most  ill- 
conceived,  superficial  bill  that  ever  hit  this 
floor. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Your  colleagues  supported  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Peterson:  John  White  was  the  great 
Treasurer  of  that  time.  Granted  that  every- 
body understood  there  was  heavy  speculative 
pressure  on  land  at  that  particular  time,  they 
had  no  idea  then  or  now  of  the  effect  of 
this  bill,  John  White  in  the  first  year  orig- 
inally forecast  $25  million  of  revenue  from 
this  bill.  Over  the  life  of  this  bill  since  1974, 
it   hasn't  generated   $25  million  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That  wasn't  the  point  and 
he  said  so. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  granted  so  many  exemp- 
tions. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  were  working  so  far 
in  the  dark.  Then  they  brought  in  a  bill,  as 
I  recall,  where,  when  the  rates  came  in, 
they  were  50  per  cent  rates.  Do  members 
recall  that?  Being  an  ill-conceived  bill,  con- 
ceived in  haste,  they  hadn't  negotiated  with 
the  federal  government  in  order  to  organize 
for  a  deduction  which  resulted  in  an  ef- 
fective taxable  rate,  depending  on  one's  in- 
come tax  bracket,  of  over  100  per  cent  in 
some  circumstances. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  came  so  quickly,  they 
didn't  even  have  time- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  wrote  it  in  the 
back  seat  of  a  car. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Why  don't  you  talk 
about  his  clothes  now? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  want  to  clear  up  my 
httle  diatribe  for  a  moment  and   apologize. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  he  say  something  about 
my  suit  again? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  hope  nobody  will  tell 
the  honourable  member  what  I  said  about 
him  when  he  was  out  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He's  lucky  the  member  for 
St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  is  here  to  pro- 
tect him  in  view  of  the  suits  he  wears. 
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Mr.  Foulds:   I  hope  your  tailor  sues  him. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  just  two  or  three  minutes  of  your 
undivided  attention,  Mr.  Speaker — 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  be  most  glad 
to  on  Bill  151. 

Mr.  Peterson:  — I  know  that  you  can  bene- 
fit from  my  counsel  on  this  particular  subject. 
They  started  ofi^  with  an  effective  rate  of  50 
per  cent.  Then  they  realized  it  was  not  de- 
ductible and  they  negotiated  it  down  to  a 
20  per  cent  rate.  Then  Ithey  effectively 
changed  tliat  rate  on  a  sliding  scale  down  in 
the  1977  budget.  It  has  been  the  most  flexible 
tax  one  can  possibly  imagine,  coupled  with 
the  exemptions  to  their  friends  as  previously 
mentioned.  It  shows  that  this  government 
was  forced  into  it  because  it  perceived  a 
political  problem.  It  was  not  a  philosophical 
commitment.  This  government  had  hinges  on 
its  heels  then  and  it  has  still  got  them.  They 
move  witli  the  pressures  as  they  see  them 
at  the  time. 

There  was  no  philosophy  of  taxation; 
there  was  no  philosophy  of  equity.  It  was 
only  to  get  a  few  people  off  their  backs  be- 
cause they  were  going  to  be  running  into  an 
election  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Roy:  Political  opportunists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  A  good  lesson  learned 
from  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That's  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment and  that's  the  kind  of  taxation  system 
they  have  developed.  Why  are  they  out  of 
it  now?  It  still  is  only  generating  $9  million 
of  revenue.  It  is  peanuts  as  a  revenue-raising 
device. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  At  least  we  admitted  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  because  this,  coupled 
with  other  ill-conceived  superficial  mea- 
sures— 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  stopped  speculation  in  its 
tracks. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  may  ask  why  we  have  a 
bad  tax  climate  in  this  country  and  in  this 
province,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  tell  you  whv.  It's 
because  in\'estors  all  over,  not  only  American 
investors  but  Canadian  investors,  are  losing 
faith  in  this  government's  and  other  govern- 
ments' ability  to  manage.  Because  of  this 
government's  inconsistency,  they  don't  know 
from  one  day  to  the  next  what  it  is  going  to 
do.  They  know  that  the  government  doesn't 
know  the  effective  rate  when  it  changes  rates 
three  or  four  times  in  a  three-  or  four-year 
period.  It  is  natural  that  any  investor  is  going 
to  say,  "How  much  does  this  government 
know?"  They  are  going  to  say,  "What  kind 
of  philosophy  of  taxation  do  they  have?" 


Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  time  for  a 
full  debate.  We  are  finding  that  the  com- 
petitive tax  climate  in  this  province  is  suffer- 
ing with  respect  to  some  of  the  other  juris- 
dictions in  this  country.  When  one  looks  at 
the  moving  of  head  offices,  Ontario  is  start- 
ing now  to  suffer  the  same  problem  that  we 
all  think  only  Quebec  has,  with  the  moving 
of  head  offices  westward  and  out  of  here.  As 
tlie  axis  of  political  power  and  financial 
power  shifts,  as  a  government  we  are  going 
to  have  to  try  to  compete  by  removing  these 
punitive  taxes — 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Ottawa  should  have 
moved  too;  they're  not  all  provincial. 

Mr.  Peterson:  — taxes  that  in  a  real  sense 
accomplish  nothing. 

I  compliment  the  government  for  taking  it 
off  and  we  will  obviously  support  it.  But  the 
time  has  passed  when  governments  at  any 
level  can  tinker  in  a  superficial,  meddling  way 
for  peanuts'  worth  of  revenue  with  no  effect. 
No  one  on  the  government  side  has  ever 
come  to  this  House  and  proved  in  any 
measurable  way  the  benefits  of  this  particular 
bill,  because  they  aren't  there.  Bult  the  hidden 
detriment  is  fantastic,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
it  go. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  started  off  badly  and  got 
continually  worse. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  make  two  brief 
observations,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  two 
purposes  usually  attributable  to  a  tax:  A  tax 
can  be  used  (a)  as  a  deterrent  and  (b)  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  It  seems  to  me  strange 
that,  although  this  tax  has  not  been  apphed 
as  thoroughly  and  as  judiciously  as  it  might 
have,  the  revenue  has  risen  consistently.  In 
1974-75,  Idle  revenue  from  the  tax  was  some- 
thing like  $283,658,  if  the  figures  from  the 
public  accounts  reports  are  to  be  accepted. 
That  rose  steadily  over  the  years  to  $6,915,- 
987  in  1977-78.  What  that  indicates  to  me  is 
that,  if  there  was  an  increasing  revenue  in  the 
taxation,  there  was  an  increasing  incidence 
of  land  speculation  transfers  that  were  sub- 
ject to  the  tax.  The  argument  that  has  been 
used  throughout  by  the  Tory  government  and 
the  "Tory"  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario,  that  the 
tax  has  been  effective  in  stopping  land  specu- 
lation, simply  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  want  to  nationalize  it 
all. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is,  if  you  have  a  higher 
incidence  to  which  the  tax  is  applicable 
and  a  higher  revenue,  surely  there  are  in- 
creasingly apparent  numbers  of  land  specula- 
tion transfers. 

Secondly,  leaving  aside  the  argument  of  a 
deterrent,    this    government    more    than    any 
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other    government    that    I    have    seen,    aside 
from  the  "Tory"  Liberal  government  in  Ot- 
tawa- 
Mr.   Rotenberg:    How   about   the  Tory  so- 
cialists in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —is  talking  about  government 
restraints  and  the  necessity  to  balance  the 
budget.  They  are  crying— and  I  just  heard 
the  Treasurer  crying  in  his  usual  optimistic 
way— that  their  revenues  are  dropping,  and 
this  is  a  serious  problem.  Yet  we  have  be- 
fore us  tonight  a  bill  that  will  deprive  the 
province  of  approximately  $10  million  in 
revenue  this  year.  That's  not  a  heck  of  a 
lot.  But  it's  better  than  nothing.  It  is 
revenue  that  we  are  throwing  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Are  you  going  to  get 
that  $10  million  out  of  the  workers?  Are 
you  going  to  up  the  income  tax? 

Mr.  Foulds:  By  throwing  that  revenue 
down  the  drain— the  Minister  of  Revenue 
indicates  that  it's  $7  million— by  throwing 
$7  million  down  the  drain,  we  are  forcing 
the  Treasurer  and  his  colleagues  to  cut  back 
on  other  programs  that  we  in  this  province 
will  not  be  able  to  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  how  does  a  government  such 
as  this,  which  cries  about  the  necessity  to 
increase  its  revenues,  repeal  this  tax  and 
throw  away  the  revenue,  without  replacing 
it  with  some  other  mechanism  to  get  ad- 
ditional revenue? 
[9:15] 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
in  on  this  debate  briefly,  because  the  stat- 
istics show  that  in  this  province  there  is  no 
sector  of  price  escalation  generally  in  our 
economy  that  has  exceeded  the  escalation  in 
land  prices  in  recent  years.  It's  true  to  say 
that  generally  in  this  province,  and  to  a  very 
substantial  extent  throughout  the  rest  of 
Canada,  the  whole  issue  of  land  prices,  par- 
ticularly for  residential  development,  is  a 
shambles;  that  it  has  escalated  to  the  degree 
where  it  has  got  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
average  individual.  The  only  reason  today 
that  it  has  reached  sort  of  a  plateau  and  is 
levelling  off  is  because  there  are  so  few 
people  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  lot  for 
a  single-family  dwelling  unit  that  it  has  kept 
the  price  reasonably  level  during  the  last 
year. 

The  document  which  was  published  call- 
ed, Down  to  Earth,  the  report  of  the  federal- 
provincial  task  force  on  the  supply  and  price 
of  serviced  residential  land,  showed  that 
from  1966  to  1975  in  Ontario  the  price  for 
foot   frontage    has    gone   from    about    $75    a 


foot  in  those  10  years  to  almost  $?00  a 
foot— almost  a  four-fold  increase  in  10  years— 
and  the  speculation  tax  has  done  little  to 
deter  that  increase.  The  same  book  states 
that  the  profits  of  the  speculators  and  the 
developers  were  excessive,  particularly  dur- 
ing those  recent  years  within— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Read  from  the  report; 
not  just  the  portions  you  want  to  read. 

Mr.  Swart:  —within  almost  two  years, 
from  1973  to  1975,  they  went  up  from  $150 
a  foot  to  almost  $300  a  foot  frontage. 

The  speculation  tax,  as  my  colleague  from 
Port  Arthur  said,  should  have— as  any  tax 
should  have— two  components.  One  is  as  a 
deterrent;  it  hasn't  worked  as  that.  Number 
two  Is  as  a  revenue  isource  and  it  has 
worked— 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  false. 

Mr.   Swart:   —very  poorly  as  that. 

Mr.   Gregory:   You'd  better   get  rid  of   it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Because  it  has  not  been  ap- 
plied properly,  because  the  government 
really  had  no  heart  in  imposing  it,  because 
they  gave  all  kinds  of  exemptions,  there's 
no  reason  now  that  we  should  abolish  it 
totally. 

Therefore,  I,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  my  party,  will  oppose  this  bill  which  has 
been  largely  ineffective,  but  which  could 
have  been  a  measure  for  keeping  down  the 
price  of  lots  and  getting  additional  revenue. 

The  fact  that  tlie  government  has  admin- 
istered it  poorly  is  no  reason  at  this  time  to 
abolish  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible;  but  there  were  some  remarks 
made  that  I  think  require  some  answering. 
I'll  go  through  the  list  of  speakers,  those  who 
require  a  reply. 

Mr.  Roy:  Those  who  talked  about  a  matter 
of  substance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  very  difficult  to 
do  in  a  debate  of  this  kind,  I  can  tell  vou. 
From  what  I've  heard  so  far,  there's  been 
very  little  substance. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  don't  have  a  very  good 
memory. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  has  a  good  memory  but 
it  is  short. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  To  reply  to  the  member 
for  Erie  first  of  all.  He  did  suggest  that  some 
monitoring  should  be  done  if  the  act  is  re- 
pealed. I  certainly  agree  with  that.  That  can 
obviously  be  done  very  easily  because  those 
figures  are  available  at  any  'time  from  Sta- 
tistics Canada  and  others.  Any  change  in  the 
market  would  be  available  to  us  immediateh". 
That  really  wouldn't  be  a  problem. 
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The  otlier  question  he  asked  was  how  many 
liens  there  are  outstanding.  I  would  advise 
the  member  there  are  no  liens  outstanding. 
There  is  $1.75  million  in  tax  that  is  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  normal  payment 
schedules  that  have  been  set  up  and  this  tax 
will  be  collected  in  the  normal  manner.  That 
pretty  well  answers  the  queries  he  made. 

The  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain  talked 
of  the  high  prices  of  homes — not  particularly 
homes  but  property — relative  to  people's  in- 
come. I  would  remind  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  that  people  don't  live  on  prop- 
erty; they  live  in  homes. 

Mr.  Wildman:  What  do  they  do,  build  the 
homes  in  the  air? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  some  comparison 
charts  here  of  what's  been  happening  in 
Canada  in  general. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Do  'they  build  their  homes 
in  the  sky? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  do  they  do  then,  live  in 
a  treehouse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Just  a  minute.  I  have 
some  comparison  charts  here  to  relate  just 
what  has  happened  in  Canada  compared  to 
Ontario  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1972-73,  for 
example,  the  average  increase  in  housing  in 
Canada  was  21.6  per  cent,  in  Ontario  it  was 
26  per  cent.  In  the  following  yesr,  1973-74, 
in  Canada  it  was  27.1  per  cent  and  in  On- 
tario it  vv^as  26.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Young:  It  is  already  too  high. 
Hon.    Mr.    Maeck:    In    1974-75   when   the 
spec  tax  came  in,  listen  to  these  figures. 
Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  disgraceful. 
Mr.  Swart:  Compound  that  more — 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  It  was  11.8  across  Crn- 
ada,  5.3  in  Ontario.  1975-76,  it  was  11.7 
across  Canada  and  7.6  in  Ontario.  In  1976-77, 
it  was  5.1  across  Canada  and  3.9  across  On- 
tario. So  there  is  no  question  that  it  has 
been  effective.  I  think  you  have  to  relate 
the  figures  to  housing  rather  than  to  raw  land 
or  to  lots,  because  you  can't  live  on  a  lot,  you 
live  in  a  house. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Then  why  are  you  getting 
rid  of  i? 

An  Hon.  member:  In  most  cases,  but  some 
of  them  over  there  are  groundhogs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  is  inconsistent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  Brant- 
ford,  of  course,  brought  up  his  favourite  topic, 
the  Ronto  affair.  It's  a  matter  that's  been  de- 
bated in  ithis  House  and  in  public  accounts 
and,  as  usual,  he  is  incorrect  in  all  of  his 
assumptions,  all  of  his  statements. 

Mr.  Worton:  Is  that  a  horse? 


Mr.  Foulds:   He  is  listening  outside. 

Mr.  Eaton:  As  usual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  provincial  auditor's 
report  to  the  public  accounts  committee  con- 
firmed all  of  the  minisltry's  figures,  contrary 
to  what  the  member  for  Brantford  is  saying. 
At  no  time  did  the  auditor  say  any  amount 
was  payable  or  outstanding.  And  no  tax  was 
payable  and,  therefore,  none  is  owing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Here  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  And  there  was,  I'll  re- 
mind the  members  of  the  Legislature,  a  judi- 
cial inquiry  and  they  found  no  wrongdoing 
in  the  Ronto  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  w^ith  the  tax. 

Mr.   Foulds:   They  never  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  just  don't  understand 
why  the  member  for  Brantford  insists  on 
flogging  a  dead  horse.  That's  exactly  what 
he's  doing. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  is  nothing  out  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr  Maeck:  There's  no  point  of 
order.  I  listened  to  you. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr  Makarchuk:  The  auditor's  report  said 
tax  payable,  20  per  cent  of  net  taxable  value 
is  $493,158.  I  don't  know  what  the  minister 
is  talking  about  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  tliink  Mr.  Makarchuk 
had  better  read  the  whole  report.  He  should 
read  the  whole  report.  He  only  read  chapters 
of  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  whole  tiling?  We 
didn't  eat  it,  we  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Read  the  whole  thing 
and  you'll  find  out. 

The  member  for  Nickel  Belt — 

Mr.  McClellan:  We'll  be  going  to  the  next 
point,  having  established  the  first  point  and 
we'll  move  right  along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  only  wanted  to  mention 
to  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions has  a  law  about  selHng  swamp  land.  I 
suspect  it  might  also  extend  to  rock  because 
that's  about  all  the  property  Inco  owns  up 
there.  I  don't  think  you  could  build  on  it  if 
you  wanted  to. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  have  you  got  against 
rocks? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Oh,  Lome,  you  know  better 
than  that. 
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Mr.  Wildman:  And  you  like  to  pretend 
you're  from  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  made  a  fair  assess- 
ment of  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  member  for  London 
Centre  talked  about  the  50  per  cent  initial 
tax  rate,  and  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  not  the  country  boy 
from  South  River  I  used  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  However,  when  it  was 
determined  that  it  was  not  a  deductible  item 
as  far  as  federal  income  tax  was  concerned,  it 
was  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  retroactive  to  the 
date  that  the  bill  came  into  eflFect.  So  in 
effect  there  never  was  a  50  x>er  cent  rate  on 
this  particular  bill.  It  was  20  per  cent  be- 
cause the  amendment  made  it  retroactive  to 
when  it  was  introduced. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  for  one  am  very  happy  to  see,  hope- 
fully, the  end  of  the  speculation  tax.  I  think 
Ontario  has  progressed  very  well  without  this 
type  of  regressive  tax  and  I'm  only  too  happy 
to  see  it  go,  provided  I  get  enough  support 
in  this  Legislature  to  do  exacdy  that. 

The  House  divided  on  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck's 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  51,  which 
was  agreed  to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes 

Ashe,  Auld,  Belanger,  Bennett,  Bemier, 
Bradley,  Breithaupt,  Campbell,  Cureatz, 
Eakins,  Eaton,  Elgie,  Epp,  Gaunt,  Gregory, 
Grossman,  Haggerty,  Hall. 

Havrot,  Hennessy,  Johnson,  Kennedy, 
Lane,  MacBeth,  Maeck,  Mancini,  McCaffrey, 
McGuigan,  McKessock,  McNeil,  F.  S.  Miller, 
G.  Miller,  B.  Newman,  W.  Newman,  Nixon, 
Parrott,  Peterson,  Pope,  J.  Reed,  Riddell, 
Rowe,  Roy,  Ruston. 

Scrivener,  Stephenson,  Sterling,  Sweeney, 
G.  Taylor,  J.  A.  Taylor,  Timbrell,  Turner, 
Van  Home,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Watson, 
Welch,  Williams,  Wiseman,  Worton,  Yaka- 
buski-60. 

Nays 
Breaugh,  Bryden,  Cassidy,  Charlton,  M. 
Davidson,  M.  N.  Davison,  Deans,  Foulds, 
Germa,  Gigantes,  Grande,  Laughren,  Lupu- 
sella,  Mackenzie,  Makarchuk,  McClellan, 
Philip,  Renwick,  Samis,  Swart,  Warner, 
Wildman,  Young— 23. 

Ayes  GO;  nays  23. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 


MINISTRY  OF  TREASURY 
AND  ECONOMICS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller  moved  second  reading 
of  Bill  142,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  This  bill  to  establish 
the  Ministry  of  Treasiuy  and  Economics  is 
required  because  of  the  separation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
govenunental  Affairs  into  two  ministries. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  wasn't  big 
enough  for  the  job? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  bill  to  create  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  has  not 
yet  been  given  its  first  reading.  However, 
the  bill  before  the  House  deals  with  parts  of 
the  original  TEIGA  bill  relating  to  the 
Treasury  function.  I  do  not  believe  any 
major  change  in  principle  is  enunciated  in 
the  bill.  Where  changes  in  a  part  have  been 
made,  thev  are  shown  in  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  should  guide  the  opiX)sition  in  its 
comments. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  very  happy  to  speak 
briefly  on  this  bill.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
government  probably  should  have  the  prerog- 
ative to  order  its  business  any  way  it  sees 
frt.  In  accordance  with  that  principle,  we 
will  support  the  government  on  this  par- 
ticular bill.  That  is  not  to  say  we  think  it's 
right.  That's  not  to  say  we  think  it's  good. 
That's  not  to  say  that  is  the  way  we  would 
do  it  if  we  were  in  government.  I  hesitate 
to  point  out  that  the  day  we  assume  xjower— 
and  I  suspect  that  will  be  far  sooner  than 
members  think— we  will  change  this  ministry 
and  we  will  streamline  this  government. 

Mr.  Pope:  That's  not  what  the  people  in 
Chatham-Kent  thou^t. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  will  just  be  a  handful 
of  you  over  here.  There  will  be  the  member 
for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Hennessy). 

Mr.  Peterson:  This  bill  we  have  had  pre- 
sented today  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  bills 
over  a  series  of  years  trying  to  exculpate  the 
government  from  the  so-called  Committee  of 
Government  Productivity.  Since  that  has 
been  created,  there  have  been  bills,  there 
have  been  amendments,  there  have  been 
changes,  there  have  been  aberrations  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  until  someone  gives 
that  whole  cabinet  structure  a  complete  and 
thorough  dusting  and  cleaning,  a  D  and  C, 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It's  called  the  Conserva- 
tive eunuch  party  over  there. 

An  hon.  member:   Have  a  little  nwre. 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Listen,  it  isn't  what 
he's  drinking,  it's  what  he's  smoking  tonight 
that  I'm  worried  about. 

Mr.  Worton:  Just  give  him  a  dose  of  salts. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Here  we  have  this  lady 
trying  to  apply  medical  opinions  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  she  is  taking 
advantage  of  her  xx)sition. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  was  you  who 
started  it,  not  anybody  else.  D  and  C,  my 
God! 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Please  explain  that 
that's  not  electricity. 

(Mr.  Peterson:  What  we  have  today  is  the 
diminutive  new  Treasurer,  taking  on  about 
half  of  his  job.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  he  has 
presented  to  the  House  tonight  is  only  half 
a  bill  in  a  sense.  It  is  very  diflBcult  for  the 
opposition  to  study  it  or  indeed  for  himself 
to  know  what  his  real  responsibilities  are. 

Even  after  this  bill  is  passed  and  even  if 
it's  passed  tonight,  the  Treasurer  will  not 
know  what  his  responsibilities  are  because 
he  has  yet  to  w^ork  out  with  the  Minister  of 
Intergiovemmental  AflFairs  ( Mr.  Wells )  the 
appropriation  or  the  delegation  of  the  various 
powers  or  the  splitting  up  of  the  various 
functions  of  those  two  ministries. 

It  would  have  been  far  fairer  to  this 
House  to  have  presented  the  two  bills  to- 
gether so  that  we  could  have  some  rational 
understanding  of  how  they're  going  to  split 
up  the  various  responsibilities  and  who  will 
be  responsible  for  what.  I  assume  that's  going 
to  be  sorted  out  in  the  near  future  and  that 
we  will  have  that  bill  for  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  before  this  House  fairly  soon. 

At  the  origination,  as  I  recall,  as  a  result 
of  the  Cronyn  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Productivity,  there  were  four 
superministers.  The  House  leader  was  one 
of  those  superministers.  Isn't  that  an  inter- 
esting case,  from  a  superminister  to  a  non- 
minister.  There  is  a  gentleman  today  who 
is  hanging  on  to  a  portfolio. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  enjoying  himself. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  only  reason  he  has  that 
is  to  allow  him  cabinet  status  and  the  extra 
$18,000  a  year.  He  is  a  paid  flack  to  run  this 
House  and,  to  his  credit,  he  does  a  very 
charming  job.  But  it  doesn't  necessarily  guar- 
antee him  cabinet  status  in  order  to  organize 
this  unruly  House. 

Remember  when  we  look  back  to  that 
great  leadership  convention— what  was  that 
great  Canadian's  name? 


Hon.  W.  Newman:  That  was  yom-  leader- 
ship convention.  I  remember  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  was  Allan  Lawrence.  I 
remember  Allan  Lawrence  well.  He  lost  by 
45  votes.  I  have  some  sympathy  for  that 
man,  let  me  say,  but  he  has  gone  to  his 
reward  in  Ottawa,  to  oblivion  in  the  back 
benches  there.  As  members  recall,  he  was  a 
superminister. 

And  then  there  was  Bert  Lawrence.  What- 
ever happened  to   Bert  Lawrence? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Better  you  should 
have  stood  by  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Nixon). 

Mr.  Roy:  Bert  who? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Remember  the  night  he  chal- 
lenged the  Speaker's  ruling? 

Mr.  Peterson:  And  who  was  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Darcy  was  one. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Darcy  McKeough,  God  bless 
him.  We  have  now  split  up  his  jobs.  What 
happened  was  that  whole  process  was  ill- 
conceived  because  Cronyn  and  his  commit- 
tee in  their  wisdom— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  much  did  you 
lose  by?  Was  it  44? 

Mr.  Peterson:  —felt  that  the  superminister 's 
job  should  be  to  think.  That  was  a  funda- 
mental error  because  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
cabinet  minister  think  in  any  respect  over 
there.  They  would  prefer  to  act,  and  we 
haven't  seen  very  much  of  either  since. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  House  leader  didn't  like  the 
thing.  It  was  too  low  a  profile. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  have  confused  all  of 
this  post,  that  great  committee  on  govern- 
ment organization  with  Jim  Fleck,  God  bless 
him,  at  Harvard,  with  all  of  his  flow  charts, 
and  John  Cronyn  who  brought  all  these 
marvellous  management  principles  in  from 
Labatt's. 

Mr.  Nixon:   Mr.   Canadian  Tire. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Fortunately,  and  I  say  to 
his  credit,  he  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  at 
running  Labatt's  than  he  was  at  miming 
this  government.  We  have  seen  the  gradual 
dismantling  of  that  committee  step  by  step. 
We  have  only  the  hangers-oner— the  oners, 
the  hangers-on,  the  hang-oners-whatever  it 
is.  That  is  all  we  have  left. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  hanging? 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:   That  is  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  have  delegated  these 
so-called  important  jobs.  There  is  the  honour- 
able minister  who  spe^s  so  rarely  I  don't 
even  know  her  title.  I  am  sure  it  is  an  im- 
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portant    title.    The    honourable    Scarborough 
minister-what  is  her  title? 

Mr.  NLxon:  Policy  secretary. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  policy  secretary  for 
social  something  or  other.  What  does  she 
possibly  contribute,  I  say  with  great  respect 
to  this  House,  what  kind  of  organization 
abilities? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  you  stayed  in  the 
House  you  would  find  out. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  have  found  that  they 
have  combined  for  convenience  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  productivity.  It  only  has 
to  do  with  individuals,  with  politics,  with 
power,  with  the  availability  of  certain  warm 
bodies  at  an  appropriate  time  when  they  are 
reorganizing  the  cabinet. 

We  are  seeing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  come  to  life,  and  that  is  a  re- 
freshing treat. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Like  the  job  of  the  Min- 
ister of   Northern   Affairs   (Mr.   Bemier). 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'll  tell  you  something. 
The  day  you  know  anything  about  agricul- 
ture, I  will  sit  down.  You  know  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  to  know  I  was  raised 
on  a  farm  and  I  spend  all  my  summers 
there. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  are  suffering 
from— why  don't  you  sit  do^vn? 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  our  profound  belief 
that  if  we  are  going  to  reorganize  govern- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  bring  leanness  and 
eflSciency,  the  first  place  we  would  start  is 
at  the  top. 

Mr.  Pope:   Start  with  your  own  caucus. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  would  start  at  the 
cabinet  level.  It  is  our  judgement,  and  we 
have  said  this  repeatedly,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  shown  a  remarkable  lack  of  man- 
agement discipline  and  of  fiscal  discipline 
in  the  creation  of  this  proliferation  of  ab- 
solutely   unnecessary   cabinet   jobs. 

Mr.  Pope:  Start  with  your  leader;  organize 
your  leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  has  leanness  got  to  do 
with  anything? 

Mr.  Van  Home:  What  about  all  the  frame- 
ups  over  there? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
in  disagreement  with  the  changing  of  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and 
splitting  it  off  in  Treasury  and  Economics 
in  a  sense,  but  I  would  like  to  contribute 
this   one  little   bit  of  advice  from  our  side. 


Mr.  Pope:  Oh,  don't  bother. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  say 
this  to  the  Treasurer  with  sincerity,  that  he 
should  maintain  the  federal-provincial  in- 
tergovernmental function  that  is  critical  to 
the  functioning  of  the  Treasury  of  this 
province. 
[10:00] 

I  would  not  have  called  the  member  for 
Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells)  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs;  we  would  have 
made  him  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
That  is  the  only  case  that  we  can  see  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  cabinet  portfolio.  In 
the  process,  we  would  have  cut  out  at  least 
five  or  six.  We  can  see  far  more  rationaliza- 
tion, for  example,  in  combining  Correctional 
Services  and  the  Sohcitor  General.  We  don't 
see  any  possible  rationale  for  combining 
Solicitor  General  and  Attorney  General, 
which  is  a  violation  of  functions. 

What  is  this  being  delivered  from  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Miss  Stephenson)? 

Mr.  Roy:  She's  spreading  drugs  or  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  one  of  Beth's  marbles, 
she's  lost  them  again. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Here,  page;  you  better  take 
it  back.  She's  going  to  pop  a  blood  vessel. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for  the  distribution  of 
the  cabinet  portfolios.  Here  we  have  a  min- 
ister carrying  Colleges  and  Universities.  God 
knows  what  she's  going  to  have  next  week. 
I  assume  her  job  will  be  to  report  back  to 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  whether  she  can 
handle  both  or  whether  she  can't.  We  have 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  carry- 
ing two  portfolios.  We  have  other  people 
carr>'ing    extraordinarily    light    portfolios. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  would  you  do 
with  mine? 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  lot  of  them  are  light- 
weights, in  fairness,  so  I  am  not  saying 
there's  a  mismatch.  But  I  am  saying  if  you 
analyse  the  organization  of  this  government 
it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  eflS- 
ciency. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  tiny  bit  repetitive, 
I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Treasurer:  I  hope 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  cabinet  that  he 
will  keep  that  federal-provincial  intergovern- 
mental function  very  much  his  own.  When 
we  consider  the  total  budget  of  this  prov- 
ince, that  some  $4  billion  comes  in  by  way 
of  federal  transfers,  when  we  consider  that 
takes  some  very  tough  negotiation,  we  need 
a  strong  voice— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  $2  billion  or  $4  billion? 
It  is  shared  cost. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  could  be  very  wrong  on 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  apol- 
ogize. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  are,  as  usual. 
Mr.    Peterson:    Anyway,    it's    a    substantial 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  can't  be  more  wrong  than 
the  budget  forecast. 

Mr.  Nixon  They  coUect  all  your  income  tax 
for  you. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  function  has  to  be  kept 
in  his  area.  How  else,  given  the  considerable 
amount  of  money,  can  he  conceivably  do 
proper  budgeting,  when  he  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  correct  or  to  change  or  to  stand  by 
the  federal  figures  as  they  are  given  to  him? 
That,  necessarily,  has  to  be  his  responsibility, 
as  I  see  it.  The  responsibility  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  who  should 
have  been  called  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  could  be  very  easily  combined  with 
Housing  if  the  government  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  a  portfolio.  That's  a  declining  portfolio, 
with  a  declining  minister  at  the  helm.  There's 
a    job    that   could   be    combined    eflBciently— 

Mr.  Breitlhaupt:  The  minister  doesn't  like 
his  ministry  anyway. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —and  well;  there  is  a  job 
that  could  be  done  far  better.  We  said  before 
that  we  could  probably  run  affairs  as  effi- 
ciently and  as  well  with  a  20-member  cabinet, 
without  all  of  the  attendant  limousines  and 
bureaucracies  and  perks  and  executive  assist- 
ants. And  we  could  do  so  without  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Gross- 
man). We  wouldn't  have  to  put  up  with 
people  like  him  yapping  in  our  cabinet,  we 
could  do  it  so  much  more  efficiently. 

An  hon.  member:  No  yapping  in  the  Lib- 
eral cabinet. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  calibre  available  to  build  the  cabinet 
when  the  merrtber  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick 
(Mr.  Grossman),  the  diminutive  member- 
look  at  the  physical  stature  of  those  three 
men  sitting  across  on  that  front  bench. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Come  on  over  here 
and  say  that.  Come  on  over  here.  I  resent 
that. 

An  hon.  member:   It  is  appalling. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  I  was  them  I  would  put 
the  Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr. 
Henderson)   right  in  the  middle. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  the  member  from 
Thunder  Bay  said,  "Do  you  want  to  step 
outside?" 


Mr.  Peterson:  Does  the  minister  resemble 
that  remark?  Is  that  what  he  said?  Mr. 
Speaker,  there's  no  question  they  need  some 
heft  and  they  need  some  weight  on  that 
front  bench. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Where  is   Lome? 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  a  very  difficult  night 
to  make  intelligent  points.  I  think  that  every- 
one gets  a  little  spooky  on  Hallowe'en  and 
with  any  luck  we  won't  have  any  important 
debates  on  Hallowe'en  night  in  future  years. 

But  I  do  make  my  remarks  to  the  Treas- 
urer about  this  particular  division  of  responsi- 
bility very  seriously.  I  hope  he  keeps  that 
function.  He  is  entrusted  with  a  very  grave 
responsibility.  He  is  the  second  most  im- 
portant man  in  that  cabinet.  He  must  main- 
tain the  i)ower  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
federal  government,  a  principal  source  of 
revenue. 

With  that,  I  will  leave  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  You're  one  of  us— one 
of  the  short  people. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  from  the  shoulders  up  that 
counts,  Bob. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  glad  the  minister  is 
allowing  me  to  cope  with  a  smaller  ministry 
—not  only  me,  but  also  the  rest  of  us  in 
this  chamber.  I  know  why  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  has  been  split  into  two;  it's  because 
the  minister  couldn't  cope  with  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr. 
Swart).  He  certainly  could  not  oope  with 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Who  could  cope  with  that? 

Mr.  Laughren:  His  expertise  in  the  area 
of  municipal  activities  is  greater  than  the 
accumulated  expertise  on  that  side  of  the 
chamber.   That's   true;   that's   a  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  has  more  election 
experience. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  care  whether  we 
are  talking  about  the  assessment  of  property 
or  about  grants  to  municipalities,  my  col- 
league from  Welland-Thorold  has  more  ex- 
pertise than  all  the  ministers  combined.  That's 
fact. 

We  are  supporting  the  splitting  up  of  the 
TEIGA  ministry  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Send  it  to  committee. 

Mr.  Laughren:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  in- 
tend to  send  this  bill  to  committee,  but  it's 
nice  to  know  the  minister  supports  that  move. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  area  of  inter- 
governmental affairs  is  important  and  even 
sensitive.  Quite  frankly,  we  are  worried  that, 
when  the  Treasurer  had  control  of  the  munic- 
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ipal  aflFairs  as  well,  there  was  no  one  there 
standing  up  and  fighting  for  the  municipalities. 
That  is  evident  in  what  has  happened  with 
the  grants  to  the  municipalities  in  the  last 
oouple  of  years.  That's  another  reason  we  feel 
that  splitting  this  ministry  is  a  good  move. 
It  was  a  ponderous  ministry  before. 

I  won't  say  that  spinning  off  Treasury  and 
Economics  puts  a  very  significant  burden 
on  the  present  Treasurer  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Treasury  and  Economics  in  a 
very  fundamental  way.  If  I  might,  I  would 
remind  the  Treasurer  that  the  only  diflFerence 
between  the  responsibihties  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  back  in  1972,  in  the  bill  that 
was  passed  then,  and  those  in  the  bill  that 
we  are  debating  tonight,  in  terms  of  the  key 
operational  section,  is  the  omission  of  the 
words    "and    Intergovernmental   Affairs," 

Section  5  of  the  bill  states:  "The  Treasurer 
shall  direct  and  control  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics;  recommend  to  the 
executive  council  of  finance,  economic,  ac- 
counting and  taxation  policy;  supervise,  direct 
and  control  all  finance,  economic,  statistical 
and  accounting  functions;  and  manage  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  and  all  public 
money."  That's  the  operative  part  of  this  bill, 
as  we  see  it. 

The  only  difference  between  that  and  the 
bill  back  in  1972  is  that  the  words  "and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs"  are  not  included 
in  this  bill.  In  no  way  do  we  see  this  bill, 
even  though  it  splits  up  TEIGA,  as  giving 
the  Treasurer  any  less  onerous  responsibihties 
in  managing  the  economy  of  Ontario.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  oiu:  hope  that  he  will 
concentrate  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  province  better 
than  his  predecessors  seemed  to. 

I  will  add  a  proviso  there,  that  we  are  not 
particularly  happy  with  what  has  happened 
just  in  the  short  week  that  the  Legislature 
has  been  back.  Partly  it  goes  back,  I  must 
say — and  I  have  no  intentions  of  being  per- 
sonal— to  the  Treasurer's  roles  as  Minister  of 
Heakh  and  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
where  no  new  initiatives  were  taken,  either 
in  the  Natural  Resom-ces  field  or  in  the 
Health  field.  There  was  ample  opportunity 
to  strike  out  in  areas  like  preventive  health 
care,  community  health  clinics  and  so  forth, 
but  that  didn't  happen  with  the  present 
Treasurer  when  he  was  there. 

We  think  that  in  Ontario  now  there  needs 
to  be  a  Treasurer  who  will  move  out  in  bold 
new  directions,  who  will  take  a  different  ap- 
proach to  managing  the  economy  of  Ontario. 
Let's  face  it:  The  Treasurer  is  the  guardian 
of  the   economy  in   the  province.   That's   an 


onerous  responsibility,  and  the  Treasurer  has 
an  obligation  to  respond  when  conditions 
change  in  the  economy.  We  are  very  worried 
that  he  is  not  going  to  do  that. 

We  are  nervous  because  of  his  statement 
on  the  day  after  the  Legislature  came  back, 
his  statement  on  October  24 — and  we've  been 
throu^  that,  why  that  made  us  so  nervous. 
We're  nervous  about  his  response  to  the  ques- 
tion we  raised  about  the  content  of  the  docu- 
ment submitted  by  the  Ontario  govermnenft 
to  the  federal  government  dealing  with  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations.  We're  worried 
about  the  Treasurer's  response  to  that  and 
his  seeming  inability  to  cope  ev«i  with  the 
content  of  that  document.  That  makes  us  very 
nervous. 

When  the  Liberal  Party  critic  the  member 
for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson)  and  myself 
and  others  talked  in  the  interim  supply 
debate,  raising  what  I  thought  were  some 
pretty  serious  questions  about  the  state  of  the 
economy  in  Ontario,  the  Treasurer  merely 
shrugged,  smiled  and  sat  down.  That's  vir- 
tually all  he  did  when  he  responded. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Quit  this  partisan  response. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer  is  making 
a  serious,  fundamental  error.  He  thinks  that 
because  economic  problems  do  not  seem  to 
be  catchy  or  poUtically  sexy,  he  can  ignore 
what  the  op[>osition  is  saying.  That's  wrong. 
The  state  of  the  economy  is  such  that  he 
simply  cannot  do  that,  he  must  not  do  that. 
He  must  respond  in  a  serious  way  to  the 
questions  raised  by  the  opposition. 

It's  not  just  the  opposition  in  this  diamber 
to  whom  he  should  hsten.  When  I  look  aft 
section  5  of  the  bill  and  see  what  his  respon- 
sibilities are,  see  the  mandate  this  bill  gives 
him,  it  seems  to  me  he  has  a  responsibihty  to 
respond  not  just  to  questions  raised  in  this 
chamber,  but  to  people  at  the  Conference 
Board  in  Canada  who  are  making  some  very 
thoughtful  statements  on  the  economy  today; 
the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  the  banks 
with  their  research  services;  Statistics  Can- 
ada, and  his  own  people  who  are  making 
statements  such  as  that  document  that  went 
to  the  federal  government  dealing  with  the 
Tokyo  round  of  the  GATT  neeotiations. 

The  Treasurer  'has  an  obligation  to  respond 
not  just  to  us  but  to  those  people  as  well.  He 
cannot  ignore  forever  the  data  coming  to  the 
surface  on  the  state  of  the  economy.  It*^  very 
serious.  That  submission  to  be  made  to  the 
federal  government  shook  me  up  a  bit  when 
I  read  it.  It's  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  the  people  around  him  have  stated  that 
they  imderstand  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  realize  we're  dealing  with  a  stnic- 
ttual  problem  in  the  economy  and  that  the 
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old  waysf  of  solving  the  problem  simply  won't 
work. 

These  are  people  who  are  serious  about 
what  they're  doing;  they're  serious  in  thait 
they  understand  not  only  the  problems,  but 
also  some  of  the  solutions,  and  the  Treaisurer 
has  an  obligation  to  listen  to  them. 

When  I  read  section  5  of  the  bill  I  know 
he  has  the  mandate  to  undertake  a  lot  of 
res^earoh  himself  with  his  people  and  to  in- 
tervene when  the  time  is  appropriate.  I  look 
at  the  three  key  branches  of  his  ministry, 
the  economic  policy  branch,  the  economic 
analysis  branch,  the  economic  development 
branch,  and  at  the  objectives  of  those  three 
branches.  They  certainly  give  the  Treasurer 
a  mandate  to  take  a  look  at  the  problems  in 
the  economy  and  attempt  to  do  something 
about  them.  He  cannot  continue  to  shrug  off 
the  problems  that  we  and  other  groups  are 
raising.  He  sfimply  cannot  do  that  if  he's  to 
have  any  credibility  as  the  Treasurer  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  That's  something  he  has 
yet  to  learn,  I'm  afraid. 

We  don't  know  at  this  point  whether  the 
Treasurer  understands  it.  We  don't  know 
whether  he  has  the  courage  to  tackle  a  prob- 
lem as  enormous  as  the  one  we're  facing  in 
Ontario.  We're  waiting,  because  the  state- 
ments' he's  made  today  don't  reveal  that  he 
has  either  the  initiative  or  the  courage  to 
tackle  those  kinds  of  problems,  given  their 
enormity. 

We're  very  concerned  about  that.  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  we'll  have  to  say  it. 
Thankfully,  his  ministry's  estimates  are  com- 
ing up  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  and 
we  intend  to  lock  horns  with  him  again  at 
that  time.  The  debates  we've  had  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  will  serve  notice  to  the  Trea- 
sm-er  that  we're  sterious  about  it.  We  expect 
a  thoughtful  response  to  the  kind  of  analysis 
that  other  groups  are  doing  and  that  we  our- 
selves are  doing. 

[10:15] 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  plethora  of  in- 
formation as  that  which  is  coming  from  the 
different  groups  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  economy.  If  we're  coping  with  them, 
if  we're  trying  to  digest  them  and  make 
positive  sugges^tions  to  the  Treasurer,  I  think 
we  deserve  a  more  serious  response  than 
we've  had  to  date. 

I  was  very  serious  last  week  when  I  re- 
sponded to  the  Treasurer's  statement  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  superficial  and  frivolous.  I 
was  very  disappointed  in  that.  I'm  not  ex- 
pecting some  kind  of  ponderous  response,  but 
rather  an  indication  that  the  Treasurer  is> 
serious  about  engaging  with  us  in  a  debate 


on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  solutions 
to  the  problems. 

I  don't  think  that's  asking  too  much,  be- 
cause that's  one  reason  we  are  here  too.  If 
the  Treasurer  wants  to  take  his  political 
stances,  with  his>  charade  of  optimism,  we're 
not  going  to  get  anywhere  and  we're  not 
going  to  be  able  to  resolve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Once  again,  I'd  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  minister,  harking  back  to  section  5  of 
the  bill  and  some  of  the  problems  we  see. 
Perhaps  if  we  say  it  often  enough  the  Trea- 
surer will  start  to  listen  to  u^. 

The  Conference  Board  in  Canada  is  a  body 
that  certainly  no  one  can  accuse  as  being  or 
a  socialist  nature.  They're  an  independent 
forecasting  body.  I  don't  think  their  statistics 
are  suspect;  I  think  they  do  good  research, 
they  rely  a  lot  on  Statistics  Canada  and  so 
forth.  I  don't  think  there'sl  any  question  about 
the  vahdity  of  the  conference  board  filgures. 

The  conference  board  has  done  some  ex- 
cellent work  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 
Particularly  the  conference  board  and  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada  have  done  a  lot 
of  tremendous  work,  as  have  the  people 
around  the  minister.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
document  that  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  federal  government  contained  a  lot  of 
material  that  looked  like  it  had  been  lifted 
right  out  of  the  science  council  documents. 

Not  only  the  conference  board  and  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  Statistics 
Canada,  but  of  all  people,  the  Canadian  Sen- 
ate has  a  standing  committee  on  Canada-US 
relations  in  trade.  They  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent study  on  what's  wrong  with  the 
economy  and  with  our  balance  of  trade  and 
so  forth. 

There's  a  lot  of  material  there  to  indicate 
to  the  Treasurer  what  the  problems  are  and 
how  serious  they  are.  At  the  same  time, 
when  that  information  is  available  to  him— 
and  presumably  his  people  lare  bringing  tliis 
information  to  his  attention— he  comes  up 
with  the  kind  of  superficial  statements  that 
he  ha^  in  the  last  week. 

One  area  the  conference  board  looked  at 
was  some  of  the  weak  industries  in  this 
country.  I'm  sure  the  Treasurer  would  admit 
that  Ontario  is  the  heartland  of  the  Canadian 
economy  and  that  as  Ontario  goes  so  goes 
the  country.  While  the  conference  board 
deals  primarily  with  federal  analysis,  they  do 
sometimes  comment  on  the  Ontario  economy. 
Certainly  whatever  they  say  federally  applies 
in  sfpades  to  us  provincially. 

When  they  talk  about  the  weak  industries 
in  the  country,  basically  they're  saying  there 
are   six   key   industries.    They   are   clothing, 
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knitting  mills,  leather  products,  textiles,  house- 
hold fiumiture  and  electrical  products.  If 
you  look  at  those  six  industries  and  you  see 
what  happened  to  the  trade  balance  between 
1971  and  1976,  it  gives  one  pause  for 
thought. 

I  quote  from  the  conference  board  docu- 
ment. "The  combined  trade  balance  of  these 
six  labour-intensive  industries  deteriorated 
by  $2.2  billion  between  1971  and  1976, 
which  accounts  for  approximately  62  per  cent 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  manufacturing 
trada  balance  over  that  period.  Six  key  in- 
dustries accounted  for  62  per  cent  or  the 
deterioration  in  our  manufacturing  trade 
deficit." 

That's  pretty  serious,  but  what  it  allows 
the  Treasurer  to  do  is  zero  in  on  an  area 
where  he  doesn't  look  at  the  whole  problem 
and  think  it's  too  big  to  tackle.  There  are  six 
specific  industries  he  could  be  looking  at. 

Further,  there  have  been  sectoral  studies 
done  by  the  federal  Department  of  Industry, 
Trade  and  Commerce.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  suggestions  sitting  on  the  Treasurer's  door- 
step and  it's  up  to  him  to  respond  to  what 
role  he  sees  Ontario  playing.  He  cannot,  he 
simply  must  not,  shrug  his  shoulders*  and  say 
it's  up  to  the  federal  government,  he  is  wait- 
ing for  the  federal  government  to  take  action. 

If  the  Treasurer  has  that  much  faith  in  the 
federal  Liberals,  stand  up  and  say  so;  if  he 
doesn't,  then  he  should  take  some  action 
himself.  Those  are  his  options. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  wouldn't  stand  up. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  telling  the  Treasurer 
he  can't  have  it  both  ways.  Either  he  thinks 
the  federal  government  is  going  to  resolve 
our  problems  and  has  the  capacity  and  the 
will  to  do  so— and  given  the  track  record  I 
don't  know  how  he  can  think  that;  or  he 
doesn't  think  they  have  the  capacity  to  do 
it,  in  which  case  it's  up  to  him  to  play  the 
role.  That's  what  we'll  be  waiting  to  see. 

Mr.  Wildman:  In  their  document  they  said 
they  would. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasmrer  has  an  obli- 
gation to  play  more  than  a  self-serving  poli- 
tical role  in  his  position.  I  know  those  are 
tough  words  and  I  see  the  Treasurer  frown- 
ing, but  I'm  telling  him  his  response  in  the 
last  week  makes  us  extremely  nervous.  We 
really  don't  think  he's  serious  about  the  job 
he's  supposed  to  be  doing.  If  he  is,  give  us 
some  indication,  tell  us  about  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Shame  on  you, 
really. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  the  minister  tell  us 
why  he  is  serious  and  in  what  way.  Let  him 
tell  us  how  he  intends  to  respona?  All  he's 


told  us  so  far  is  that  in  the  grea/t  wonderful 
world  out  there  things  are  getting  better.  He 
says  things  are  better  now  than  mey  were  a 
year  ago.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  signs  are  the  opposite. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Doom  and  Gloom 
Laughren. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Doom  and  gloom,  she  says. 
Perhaps  the  minister  would  accuse  the  con- 
ference board  of  doom  and  gloom;  perhaps 
she  would  accuse  the  ministry's  own  people, 
the  Ontario  government  people,  of  doom  and 
gloom.  She's  going  to  accuse  everybody  of 
doom  and  gloom.  This  government  is  the 
kind  that  blames  the  victims  whenever  there  s 
a  problem. 

Mr.  Swart;  You  are  the  ones  who  created 
it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  government  always 
blames  the  victims.  It  never  takes  the  respon- 
sibility itself. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh,  balderdash.  As 
usual  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Warner:  There  is  no  one  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Swart:  Our  economy  is  in  good  shape. 
We  only  have  a  deficit  of  $1.5  billion  this 
year. 

Mr.  Warner:  Hide  your  head.  Stick  your 
head  in  the  sand  and  open  your  mouth. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  All  right,  David, 
yours  looks  better  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  keep  asking  the  Treas- 
urer to  respond  in  one  way  or  another.  I 
don't  know  how  many  openings  we  have  to 
give  him,  but  I'm  going  to  give  him  another 
one  now.  I'd  like  the  Treasurer  to  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  about  the  problem  of  the 
lack  of  research  and  development  going  on 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  There  is  an  area 
to  which  he  can  address  himself.  It's  nicely 
focused.  Tell  us  about  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Let  me  tell  him  once  again  what  the  con- 
ference board  said:  "It  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted that  technology  and  technological 
innovations  play  an  important  role  in  the 
long-term  rate  of  growth  of  an  economy." 
That  is  accepted. 

"R  and  D  expenditures  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  as  a  proportion  of  the  gross 
national  product  peaked  in  1967  when  over 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  GNP  was  devoted 
to  research  and  development  in  manufactur- 
ing. However,  this  ratio  has  been  declining 
steadily  since  then  and  by  1977,  0.33  per 
cent  of  the  GNP  was  devoted  to  research 
and  development  in  manufacturing." 
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Tell  me  that  the  conference  board  are 
purveyors  of  gloom  and  doom;  tell  me  that, 
tell  me  the  statistics  are  not  valid. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  their  friend,  Rene 
de  Cotret. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  alternative  to  that  kind 
of  rhetoric  is  to  address  oneself  seriously  to 
the  lack  of  research  and  development  being 
done  in  this   country. 

Then  the  conference  board  goes  on: 

"Whilst  Canada  currently  devotes  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  its  GNP  on  total  research 
and  development,  most  industrialized  coun- 
tries allocate  a  substantially  higher  proportion 
of  the  GNP  to  research  and  development. 

"Furthermore,  in  Canada  only  one  third 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  GNP  is  devoted  to 
research  and  development  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  most 
of  the  other  countries  where  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  specifically  accounts  for  one  per 
cent  of  the  GNP.  For  example,  the  United 
States  devotes  over  1.5  per  cent  of  its  GNP 
to  research  and  development  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector." 

One  third  of  one  per  cent  in  Canada  as 
compared  to  1.5  per  cent  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  minister  thinks  seriously  about 
it,  he  will  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  branch  plant 
economy  in  this  province,  in  this  country,  is 
responsible  for  it.  It's  no  coincidence  that 
it's  1.5  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  it's 
0.33  in  this  jurisdiction. 

What  is  the  Treasurer's  position  on  com- 
pulsory research  and  development  by  multi- 
nationals in  Ontario?  Does  he  have  a  position 
on  it?  Is  he  serious  about  it?  Does  he  think 
that  the  conference  board  is  wrong  in  stating 
there  is  a  very  direct  relationship  between 
economic  growth  and  development  and  the 
research  and  development  that's  done  in  the 
manufacturing  sector?  If  he  disagrees  with 
that  we  would  certainly  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing it.  We'd .  also  like  to  hear  the  basis  on 
which  he  reaches  his  conclusion. 

There  are  statistics  available  that  show 
that  the  industries  that  do  research  and  de- 
velopment are  the  ones  that  have  the  highest 
growth  pattern.  They're  also  the  ones  that 
are  most  productive.  I  hear  people  in  this 
chamber  talking  about  the  lack  of  produc- 
tivity of  the  Canadian  worker. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No  you  haven't. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes  I  have.  I  heard  it  this 
afternoon. 

The  lack  of  productivity  is  not  due  to  the 
workers  in  this  jurisdiction.  It's  due  to  the 
kind  of  economy  we've  got,  with  short  runs 
and  a  small  domestic  market,   and  the  lack 


of  research  and  development  by  the  branch 
plants. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Poor  productivity  by  capital. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  have  been  studies  done  showing  that 
the  productivity  of  capital  in  Canada  is  signi- 
ficantly less  than  the  productivity  of  capital 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  we  still  hear  some 
people— some  member  of  the  Liberal  caucus 
this  afternoon  was  talking  about  the  lack  of 
productivity  of  the  Canadian  worker;  it's 
simply  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  Grande:  Uninformed  Vince  Kerrio. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  just  working  slobs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Treasurer's  optimism 
is  based  on  something.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  but  some  day,  hopefully,  we  will  get 
the  kind  of  data,  to  which  I  think  we're  en- 
titled,  to   substantiate   his   optimism. 

I  would  love  to  know  what  it  is;  and  I 
don't.  Is  it  based  on  the  kind  of  research  and 
development  that  is  being  done?  Not  by  any 
statistics  I've  ever  seen.  Is  it  based  on  the 
government  revenues  that  were  pouring  into 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  this  year?  Not 
according  to  the  Ontario  Finances  which  the 
Treasurer  just  tabled  yesterday.  Is  it  based 
on  the  unemployment  figures?  No;  because 
they  are  going  up,  it  can't  be.  Is  it  based  on 
the  rate  of  inflation?  It  can't  be  based  on  that 
either.  Is  it  based  on  import  substitutions? 
No,  because  the  statistics  are  bad  there  too. 

I  know  that  this  is  gloom  and  doom  to 
government  members.  I  suppose  to  cry  out 
gloom  and  doom  is  one  way  of  avoiding 
responsibilities;  that  simply  is  where  it  be- 
gins and  ends. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  import  penetrations.  That's  another 
area  to  which  the  Treasurer  should  address 
himself.  He  makes  nice  noises  about  buy 
Canadian  and  so  forth,  or  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  does. 

Let  me  tell  members  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  the  proportion  of  im- 
ports that  make  up  our  domestic  market, 
some  of  the  key  industries.  In  the  primary 
industries,  which  include  of  course  agricul- 
ture, hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  mining, 
the  proportion  of  imports  that  made  up  our 
domestic  market  in  1971  were  16  6  per  cent, 
in  1976  they  were  23.6  per  cent.  That's  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  imports  that  are  making  up  our 
domestic  market  in  primary  industries.  In  the 
manufacturing  industries,  it's  gone  up  from 
27.4  per  cent  to  29.7  per  cent.  That  certainly 
applies  to   Ontario  more  than  others. 

Specifically— and  listen  to  these  figures— 
in  the  machinery  industry  it's  gone  up  from 
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66.2  per  cent  to  70.9  per  cent-that's  the 
penetration  of  our  domestic  market  by  im- 
ports; transportation  equipment,  from  66  per 
cent  to  69  per  cent.  It  goes  on  and  on.  The 
material  available  is  almost  overwhelming. 
The  further  you  look  at  it  and  the  closer  you 
look  at  it,  the  more  you  realize  how  struc- 
tural the  problems  are. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  What's  this  got  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well  perhaps  the  member 
would  like  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  highlights  the  problem 
over  there. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Section  5,  just  look  at  sec- 
tion 5. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  that  kind  of  attitude 
that  tells  me  that  the  Treasurer  doesn't  have 
his  own  caucus  behind  him  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  economy  in  Ontario; 
that's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  highhghts  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Grande:  Back-benchers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  we  could  just  zero  in 
for  a  moment  on  manufacturing  in  high 
technology  areas.  If  there  is  a  hope  for  us  in 
trade,  and  that  relates  to  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  of  course,  it  should  be  in 
high  technology  manufacturing.  When  I 
look  at  high  technology  manufactiuing,  and 
the  balance  of  payments  picture  in  high  tech- 
nology, it  is  devastating  between  the  years 
1970  and  1975. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Better  be  careful,  I  won't 
vote  for  you  next  time. 

Mr.  Grande:  True;  but  I  must  admit  I 
don't  need  your  vote. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  will  next  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  increase  in  the  deficit 
in  high  technology  areas  alone  is  over  $5.5 
biUion  just  between  1970  and  1975.  It's  a 
very  serious  problem. 

I  don't  know  how  much  harder  we  can 
push  the  Treasiu-er  to  try  and  convince  him 
that  the  problems  are  serious.  I  hope  that  if 
we  continue  to  push  that  we'll  convince  him 
that  we're  not  going  to  give  up,  we're  going 
to  keep  pushing  until  we  get  some  answers. 
When  we  get  to  the  estimates  of  the  Minister 
of  Treasury  and  Economics  we  intend  to  be 
even  more  specific  than  we  have  been  to 
date. 

We  support  this  bill  in  principle,  but  I 
tell  the  Treasurer  our  patience  is  wearing 
very  thin.  Because  we  would  like  some  spe- 
cific answers  we  do  intend,  when  we  finish 
speaking  on  second  reading,  to  send  the  bill 
to  committee. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  second  reading? 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  want  to 
speak  for  five  or  10  minutes  on  this  bill,  but 
in  light  of  the  hour  it  might  be  more  approp- 
riate to  adjourn  the  debate  at  this  time  and 
continue  at  the  next  opportunity. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Most  sensible  thing  he  has 
ever  said. 

On  motion   by  Mr.   Williams,   the   debate 
was  adjourned. 
[10:30] 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  our  an- 
nouncement this  afternoon,  I  deem  a  motion 
to  adjoLun  to  have  been  made  and  we  will 
call  the  order  of  business  as  announced  ear- 
lier. In  accordance  with  standing  order  28, 
I  will  hear  the  member  for  Brantford  for 
up  to  five  minutes. 

WATER  POLLUTION 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
These  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott).  He 
did  not  answer  adequately  this  afternoon 
and  I  would  like  to  receive  the  answers  to 
the  following  points  regarding  the  matter  of 
the  lagoons  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
urban  environment  near  the  city  of  Brantford. 
In  the  first  place,  the  minister  did  not 
explain  why  no  consultations  were  carried 
out  with  the  city  of  Brantford,  which  will  be 
affected  by  the  lagoons;  nor  with  the  Grand 
River  Conservation  Authority  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Grand  River  into  which 
the  lagoons  will  drain. 

The  minister  does  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  eflBuent  going  into  the  la- 
goons is  the  type  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. It  will  contain  not  only  human  waste  but 
industrial  waste  which  includes  solvents, 
paints,  plating  fluids  and  various  other  chem- 
icals of  which  we  are  not  at  this  time  aware. 
The  minister  says,  and  his  staff  say,  that 
the  effluent  will  be  treated  in  the  lagoon  by 
sunlight  and  bacteria,  this  is  the  report  in 
the  paper.  Further,  the  minister  said  earlier 
today  that  the  effluent  from  the  lagoons  will 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  be  drained 
into  the  watercourse  without  any  problem 
at  all,  as  is  being  done  from  an  ordinary 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  minister  that  if 
the  effluent  was  suitable  for  drainage  at  any 
time,  then  the  statement  by  one  of  his  offi- 
cials to  the  effect  that  the  effluent  will  only 
be  discharged  when  the  water  levels  are  high, 
in  other  words  mean  that  it's  not  treated  it 
but  concealed  the  effluent,  not  to  control  it. 
This  is  the  statement  by  his  official. 
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In  a  letter  from  the  previous  minister  to 
myself  he  says:  "In  any  case,  careful  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  submission 
when  it  is  received,  owing  to  the  limited 
assimilation  capacity   of   Fairchild  Creek." 

If  the  effluent  was  pure  or  of  reasonable 
quality,  then  there  would  not  be  the  problem 
of  assimilation;  the  effluent  could  be  dumped 
at  a  steady  rate  into  a  watercourse. 

The  minister  does  not  answer  questions 
on  the  fact  that  this  action  will  be  intro- 
ducing more  hydrocarbons  into  the  Grand 
River  and  the  fact  that  it  will  require  greater 
chlorination;  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grand  River  at  this  time  already  has  hydro- 
carbons or  chemicals  which  are  treated  by 
chlorine,  and  which  produce  cancer-inducing 
agents. 

This  is  a  hazard  in  the  Grand  River  now. 
Dumping  more  stuff  into  the  Grand  River 
will  be  increasing  this  hazard.  The  minister 
didn't  answer  that  question. 

The  minister  also  didn't  answer  on  the 
fact  that  the  various  chemicals  from  the  in- 
dustrial source  will  be  dumped,  pretty  well 
in  their  natural  form,  into  the  Grand  River 
again.  This  means  rare  metals  going  into 
the  Grand  River,  and  eventually  into  Lake 
Erie  in  an  area  where  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing commercial  fishing  industries  exists  on 
the  lake.  Of  course,  the  result  will  be  to 
possibly  poison  that. 

The  minister  in  his  reply  did  not  touch  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  sewage  treatment 
plant  in  process,  a  treatment  plant  that  is 
being  built  right  now,  which  would  be  able 
to  handle  this  sewage  or  the  waste  from  this 
area;  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  pumping 
station,  and  the  pumping  station  would  not 
only  provide  service  for  the  area  but  would 
also  provide  service  for  a  proposed  residen- 
tial area.  In  effect,  what  the  minister  is  doing 
is  wasting  $90,000  for  the  lagoons— wasting 
$90,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  create 
another  hazard. 

In  effect,  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
minister  embarks  on  policies  that,  in  the  first 
place,  are  injurious  to  the  environment  and, 
in  the  second  place,  are  in  the  long  run 
costly  to  the  taxpayers? 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  for 
up  to  five  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  won't  take  that  long.  I  think  what 
the  member  for  Brantford  really  does  need 
is  a  short  course  in  the  sewage  treatment 
methods  here  in  Ontario  and  indeed  in  many 
other  places  in  the  world.  He  just  plain 
doesn't  understand  the  seasonal  discharge 
systems  that  lagoon  systems  have. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Your  own  letter  says  it 
can't  handle  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  does  not. 

We  will  be  very  pleased  to  give  him  that 
course  if  he  should  so  like.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  to  chlorinate  the  effluent, 
contrary  to  what  the  member  says.  He  won't 
accept  that,  but  I  guess  that  will  have  to  be 
his  problem.  There  is  no  need  to  chlorinate 
the  effluent. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  didn't  say  you  did  have 
to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  won't  do  all  those 
terrible  things  he  predicted.  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber, is  it  worth  spending  $90,000  to  protect 
the  environment,  to  protect  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  this  province?  I  think  it  is.  I  sus- 
pect that  on  many  other  occasions  he  would 
suggest  we  should  spend  many  more  dollars 
than  $90,000  to  protect  the  environment  but 
when  it's  convenient  for  his  own  purpose, 
whatever  that  might  be,  to  criticize  it,  he 
does  so. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  should  have  built  a  pump- 
ing station. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think,  in  conclusion, 
that  his  last  statement  was  perhaps  the  most 
damaging.  He  would  like  to  imply  that  there 
is  great  injury  to  the  environment.  It's  not 
factually  correct.  I  said  that  this  afternoon, 
and  I  can't  add  much  more.  If  the  member 
does  want  to  avail  himself  of  some  of  the 
information  the  ministry  has,  we'll  be  glad 
to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  A  poor  answer. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  not  going  to  be  long 
in  that  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:   This  disposes  of  the  matter. 
The  House  adjourned  at  10.37  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
I  would  report  briefly  to  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  discussion  of  the  past  three 
days  in  Ottawa.  After  hearing  some  of  the 
discussions  last  evening  and  reading  some 
of  the  press  reports,  I  hope  I  can  explain 
some  of  those  things  that  were  agreed  to  or 
not  agreed  to,  and  what  the  process  is  from 
this  date  onwards.  I  will  also  make  available 
to  the  House  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  two 
opposition  parties  the  papers  that  were  pre- 
sented. I  am  sure  some  of  the  members  ob- 
served in  a  personal  way  the  discussions  that 
took  place  during  those  three  days  and  are 
quite  familiar  with  the  general  direction  of 
the  conference. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  Ontario's 
view  as  it  went  into  this  conference  was  to 
achieve  two  objectives.  The  first  was  to  get 
a  constitutional  package  that  would  repre- 
sent significant  constitutional  change.  I  don't 
think  anyone  anticipated  that  in  that  short 
space  of  time  the  constitutional  matters 
would  be  totally  resolved  by  any  means; 
and  secondly  to  establish  some  specific  plan 
of  action  or  process  which  would  translate 
the  general  agreements  reached  into  some 
specific  plan  of  action.  It  is  fair  to  state 
that  while  we  would  like  to  have  seen  some 
more  specific  definition  to  the  results  of  the 
conference,  in  many  respects  our  objec- 
tives were  met.  The  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  put  before  the  conference  Tuesday 
morning  around  11  o'clock,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  the  federal  viewpoint  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  powers,  which  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  fundamental  concerns 
of  this  province  and  other  provinces  as  it 
relates  to  the  drafting  or  development  of  a 
new  constitution. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Prime 
Minister  encompassed  in  main  the  principles 
or  the  suggestions  we  have  been  making 
since  1971,  if  not  before.  There  was  a  clear 
indication  from  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
government  of  Canada  was  prepared  in  these 
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discussions  to  limit  the  federal  spending 
power,  to  limit  the  declaratory  power  to 
allow  the  provinces  in  the  field  of  indirect 
taxation;  and  there  were  three  or  four  other 
items  that  have  been  part  of  Ontario's 
position  for  some  time. 

With  respect  to  the  process,  the  first 
ministers  agreed  to  direct  their  Attorneys 
General  and  the  ministers  of  intergovern- 
mental affairs,  along  with  their  ofiBcials,  to 
deal  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
government  of  Canada  together  with  the 
various  points  of  view  of  the  provincial 
Premiers  and  with  some  of  the  suggestions 
emanating  from  some  provinces.  All  this  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  and  specific  docu- 
mentation prepared  for  consideration  by  the 
first  ministers  very  early  in  February. 

The  Attorneys  General,  the  ministers  of 
intergovernmental  affairs  have  aheady  estab- 
lished some  tentative  timetables,  so  from 
that  standpoint  I  am  optimistic  that  when 
the  Prime  Minister  reconvenes  the  federal- 
provincial  meeting  in  February  there  vdll  be 
available  to  us  sufficient  documented  sug- 
gestions to  enable  us  to  make  final  de- 
cisions to  the  extent  these  things  are  final. 

From  Ontario's  standpoint,  I  don't  say  we 
didn't  have  some  parochial  interests.  One 
can  argue  that  the  spending  power  and  the 
declaratory  power  were  of  specific  interest 
to  us,  although  quite  honestly  I  wasn't  there 
on  behaff  of  the  province  to  bargain  with 
the  government  of  Canada-if  you  give  us 
this  we'll  give  in  on  that,  ©t  cetera,  et  cetera. 

For  three  or  four  provinces  the  general 
approach  was  consistent  with  what  I  think 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  government  of 
Canada  are  prepared  to  consider.  We  made 
our  position  on  the  monarchy  quite  un- 
equivocal, and  that  point  of  view  was  sup- 
ported by  the  other  first  ministers  there. 
Again  this  time  the  Premier  of  Quebec 
didn't  comment,  so  I  won't  say  he  was  in 
favour  or  he  wasn't. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter which  led  to  some  of  the  debate  yesterday 
morning,  and  there  was  a  feeling  he  was 
tying  some  of  the  federal  positions  to  this 
as  a  pre-condition,  is  tihe  objective  of  patria- 
tion  and  establishing  an  amending  formula. 
I  think  I'm  right  in  my  assessment  that  there 
is  no  pre-condition  in  terms  of  the  meetings 
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in  February  but  that  his  objective  is  patria- 
tion  with  an  amending  formula,  and  I  happen 
to  share  that  point  of  view. 

It  is  ironic  and  less  than  satisfying,  in  fact 
it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  that  a  nation  that 
is  111  years  of  age  cannot  deal  with  its  own 
constitution,  that  we  aren't  in  the  position  as 
Canadians  to  amend  that  constitution  and  to 
act  like  any  other  adult,  mature  nation  in  this 
world.  So  when  the  Prime  Minister  speaks 
rather  strongly  about  patriation,  I  may  argue 
with  him  on  some  aspects  of  constitutional 
reform  or  constitutional  change,  but  I  re- 
minded him  yesterday  that  our  commitment 
to  patriation,  going  back  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  to  1971,  was  as  great  as  his; 
and  I  would  like  to  think  the  vast  majority 
of  Ontarians  feel  the  same  way. 

I  don't  for  a  moment  minimize  the  dif- 
ficulties the  ministers  will  face  over  the  next 
two  and  a  half  months  or  three  months  in 
terms  of  their  deliberations  in  the  preparation 
of  the  suggestions  for  the  next  first  ministers* 
meeting  on  the  constitution.  There  were  some 
very  sincerely  and  strongly  held  points  oi 
view  on  some  basic  issues.  I  think  the  mem- 
bers understood  from  our  presentation  that 
while  one  can  argue  the  entrenchment  or 
non-entrenchment  of  certain  things  in  the 
constitution,  we  opted  in  some  areas  for 
entrenchment.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  two  or 
three  provinces  felt  that  because  of  our  tradi- 
tion, because  of  our  existing  systems  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  and  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  entrenchment  was  not  the  wise 
route  to  go.  I  say  these  views  were  sincerely 
held.  I  happen  to  think  the  process  we  would 
support  makes  greater  sense,  but  I  don't 
question,  shall  we  say,  the  validity  or  sincerity 
of  the  points  of  view  of  other  provincial 
Premiers. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  we 
are  fairly  close  to  unanimity  on  such  matters 
as  the  entrenchment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  constitution.  Where  there  will  still  be 
some  differing  points  of  view  will  be  how 
the  Supreme  Court  is  appointed  and  whether 
it  is  to  be  representative  in  natm-e— repre- 
sentative, that  is,  of  the  various  regions  of 
Canada.  Ontario's  point  of  view,  which  is  not 
inflexible,  is  that  on  this  fundamental  issue 
the  api>ointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  done  through  some  form  of  com- 
mittee of  the  Attorneys  General  of  Canada  to 
select  from  a  panel.  This  would  be  the  pro- 
cess which  I  think  would  be  generally  accept- 
able to  a  niunber  of  other  provinces. 

Where  we  get  into  some  diflBculty  is  the 
question  of  where  the  judges  should  come 
from.  Some  of  our  sister  provinces  have  fairly 
strong  views  that  there  should  be  this  repre- 


sentative or  geographic  characteristic- 
regional  I  think  was  the  term  used.  Our  point 
of  view— and  hopefully  it  isn't  parochial— is 
that  the  Attorneys  General,  or  whatever 
method  of  appointment  is  selected,  very 
simply  should  select  the  best  men  or  women 
available  to  discharge  this  very  onerous 
responsibility.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  totally 
illogical  point  of  view. 

Where  I  sense  there  will  be  some  diflBculty 
in  achieving  unanimity  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence—hopefully we  can  resolve  it  then— is 
with  respect  to  the  amending  formula.  That 
has  been  an  issue  debated  for  X  number  of 
years.  There  have  been  many  attempts  made. 
We  are  not  inflexible  here  either  as  a  govern- 
ment. We  are  prepared  to  see  some  alteration 
to  the  Victoria  formula,  which  is  our  prefer- 
ence. We  haven't  rejected  other  considera- 
tions, but  we  are  very  reluctant  to  accept  the 
principle  that  there  has  to  be  unanimity. 

This  is  difficult  for  Ontario  to  say,  because 
under  any  formula  obviously  the  central  prov- 
inces are  going  to  have  a  greater  impact  in 
terms  of  amendment  than  some  of  our  sister 
provinces.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  difficult 
to  imderstand  in  any  democratic  process  that 
while  the  will  of  what  in  terms  of  population 
could  be  the  vast  majority  of  the  jjeople  of 
this  country  is  to  see  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment made,  yet  we  have  to  have  unanimity, 
which  means  that  a  province  with  a  relatively 
small  population  would  be  in  a  position  of 
keeping  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  from 
finding  its  way  into  any  constitutional  change. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  minimize  the  difficulty  in 
this,  but  it  is  one  of  those  issues  that  at  some 
point  in  time  has  to  be  resolved. 

The  position  of  the  Premier  of  Quebec,  I 
think,  was  clearly  enunciated.  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  members  of  the  House, 
Quebec  will  not  support  patriation  or  con- 
sideration of  the  amending  formula  at  this 
point.  The  Premier— I  think  I  am  paraphras- 
ing him  with  some  degree  of  accuracy— made  it 
clear  that  the  province  of  Quebec  wanted  a 
total  package  there  for  discussion  or  decision 
before  the  question  of  patriation  would  be 
considered  by  him  or  his  government.  I 
understand  that  point  of  view.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  and  I  don't  agree  with  it;  I  made 
that  quite  clear  to  the  Premier  of  Quebec 
during  the  conference. 
[2:15] 

I  think  it  is  also  fair,  though,  to  report  to 
the  members  of  the  House—and  I'm  only 
trying  to  give  a  sense  of  what  happened  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  province  of 
Quebec— that  while  the  Premier  certainly 
didn't  indicate  any  alteration  of  his  publicly- 
stated  objective,  while  there  was  no  indica- 
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tioni  that  he  had  changed  his  approach  or 
his  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  his  ulti- 
mate objective,  it  was  encouraging  from  the 
standpoint  that  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
represented  and  that  with  respect  to  debate 
on  all  issues,  with  the  exception  of  patriation 
and  the  amending  formula,  the  Premier  of 
Quebec  and  his  ministers  took  part  in  a  con- 
structive way  in  terms  of  the  discussions  that 
went  on. 

While  I  didn't  see  him  quoted  directly  on 
television  last  evening  or  in  the  press  this 
morning,  my  impression  was  that  he  and  his 
government  would  be  part  of  the  first  minis- 
ters' meeting  in  February  and  they  would 
continue  in  the  process  towards  ultimate 
change  in  the  constitution  of  this  country. 

I  would  only  finalize  my  observations, 
having  been  involved  in  this  for  some  years, 
by  saying  that  while  I  know  there  are  those 
who  would  become  discouraged  and  some 
who  are  a  little  bit  cynical— there's  always  a 
tendency  to  suggest  that  the  Attorneys  Gene- 
ral and  the  ministers  of  intergovernmental 
aflFairs  are  having  yet  another  meeting— cer- 
tainly since  Victoria  at  least,  I  think  that  the 
last  three  days  in  Ottawa  have  given  us  the 
potential  at  least  for  making  some  progress 
in  the  area  of  constitutional  reform.  I  think 
the  potential  is  there— and  I  acknowledged 
this  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  Tuesday  and 
again  yesterday— because  of  the  decision  of 
the  government  of  Canada  not  only  to  put 
matters  on  the  table  for  discussion,  but  also 
I  sensed  a  commitment  that  in  fact  they  were 
prepared  to  move  in  those  five  or  six  funda- 
mental areas  that  this  province  and  some 
others  have  been  raising  for  these  many  years. 
While  I  will  not  mislead  the  House,  and 
I  don't  for  a  moment  say  that  we  will  re- 
solve these  issues  in  February,  I  am  hopeful. 
I  think  the  potential  is  there,  I  think  the 
foundation  is  there.  I  think  it  vdll  require  a 
very  great  degree  of  commitment  on  the  part 
of  all  Premiers  of  this  coimtry.  I  think  it  will 
require  a  certain  measure  of  flexibility,  a  cer- 
tain give  and  take,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  end  objective  is  important  and  essen- 
tial for  this  country.  It  is  time  for  us  to  recog- 
nize that  we  are  now  mature  politically  and 
economically.  We  are  111  years  old.  It  is  time 
we  had  a  Canadian  constitution,  able  to  be 
amended  by  Canadians,  and  one  that  reflects 
this  country  in  a  total  sense. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:   It's  hard  to  argue  with 
that. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  personal  privflege.  I  rise  to  place  on  the 


record  my  feeling  that,  since  the  start  of  this 
session,  the  question  period  v/hich  we  observe 
daily  has  been  abused  by  the  government. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Day  after  day,  we  find 
parliamentary  assistants  to  different  ministers 
rising  in  the  House  to  question— 

An  hon.  member:  Name  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  think  one  of  the 
basic  ingredients  when  a  member  rises  is  that 
he  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  his  privileges 
as  a  member  have  been  abrogated  in  some 
way.  I  know  of  no  way,  as  a  result  of  the 
conduct  of  the  question  period,  that  the 
honourable  member's  privileges  have  been  in- 
fringed on  in  any  way.  The  question  period 
is  for  all  members  of  the  House,  and  if  mem- 
bers of  the  government  side  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  is  their  privilege.  It 
does  not  detract  from  your  privileges  as  a 
member. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  On  June  20  last  my 
predecessor  tabled  part  of  the  answer  to 
question  97  on  Ordfer  Paper  68  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner).  That  material  was 
for  the  year  1977.  I  am  now  tabling  for  the 
honourable  member  the  1978  data.  (See 
appendix,  page  4504.) 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Is 
the  minister  aware  that  the  Interflow  com- 
pany in  Hamilton  closed  its  incinerator 
facility  on  April  15,  1977,  and  yet  this  com- 
pany continues  to  accept  liquid  wastes  from 
all  over  Ontario?  Is  the  minister  aware  of 
that,  first  of  all,  and  can  the  minister  table 
in  this  House  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  the 
waybills  that  may  pertain  to  those  shipments 
made  to  Interflow  so  as  to  demonstrate  the 
ultimate  destinations  of  these  liquid  wastes 
and  so  as  to  be  able  to  assure  the  House 
that  the  only  wastes  going  to  the  Ottawa 
Street  site  are  those  generated  in  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  and  not  those  simply  using  Inter- 
flow as  a  transfer  station? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Tm  not  sure  whether 
I'm  permitted  to  table  those  waybiUs  or  not, 
but  we'll  certainly  be  prepared  to  give  the 
compflation  of  the  information  they  contain. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  minister  aware  that  his  regional  director 
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in  the  Hamilton-Wentworth  area,  who  is 
charged  with  the  job  of  monitoring  the 
Ottawa  Street  site  to  see  what's  going  in 
there,  has  said— and  I  quote  from  the  Hamil- 
ton Spectator— when  we  said  that  he  had  said 
that  he  had  no  idea  what  was  going  into  the 
site,  he  had  a  correction?  He  said  his  com- 
ment was  taken  out  of  context.  Quoting  from 
the  Hamilton  Spectator:  "He  said  that  while 
he  hasn't  any  idea  what  wastes  are  being 
handled  at  the  site  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  rely  on  the  waybill 
system  the  ministry  does  know  what  is  going 
into  the  dump  on  an  annual  basis." 

Aside  from  the  sleight-of-hand  by  which 
a  person  who  doesn't  know  what's  happen- 
ing day  to  day  somehow  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  able  to  find  out  what  happened,  how 
is  he  supposed  to  monitor  what  is  going  into 
that  site  if  he  really  does  not  have  access  to 
fhis  knowledge  on  a  day^:o-day  basis  so  that 
he  might  know  which  loads  are  being  de- 
livered and  what  their  origin  really  happens 
to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'll  be  very  pleased  to 
talk  to  the  regional  director  and  get  that 
information  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  One  more  supplementary:  Is 
the  minister  not  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  a  company  that  closed  its  incinerator 
over  a  year  ago  continues  to  receive  very 
large  gallonages  of  hquid  waste  from  around 
the  province  of  Ontario?  If,  in  fact,  their 
job  is  merely  to  transfer  these  wastes  to  some 
legitimate  place,  like  St.  Lawrence  or  some 
other  possible  site,  what  is  the  need  for  them 
to  act  as  this  sort  of  transfer  station?  Why 
can't  the  people  getting  rid  of  the  waste  send 
it  directly  to  St.  Lawrence  in  the  first  place? 
They  must  surely  know  where  it  is.  Is  the 
minister  not  in  some  way  suspicious  or 
worried  or  concerned,  and  will  he  give  us 
the  waybills  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  to 
show  what  really  is  happening  to  those  wastes 
being  handled  by  Interflow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  I  may  take  a  moment, 
the  question  asked  by  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  (Mr.  Makarchuk)  a  week  ago  today  made 
some  suggestions  that  upon  investigation  we 
found  were  factually  not  correct.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  look  into  this  and  find  out  the  situa- 
tion, but  I'm  not  prepared  at  this  time  to 
accept  all  the  hypotheses  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

I  have  given  a  commitment  to  find  that 
information  and  bring  it  to  the  House.  At 
the  moment  I'm  not  prepared  to  accept  all 
the  suppositions  in  the  questions. 


NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing:  Does  the  Minister  of  Housing 
recall  a  meeting  he  had  on  May  5,  19T7, 
when  he  was  then  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism,  a  meeting  regarding  the  Cantrakon 
conference  and  seminar  centre  in  Caledon? 
Does  he  recall  the  recommendation  being 
made  at  that  meeting  by  a  senior  govern- 
ment official  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
official  an  official  plan  amendment  should 
be  processed  prior  to  a  resubmission  of  an- 
other development  permit  apphcation?  The 
point  is  that  the  government  could  then  act 
on  the  amendment  and  in  that  way  provide 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  from  the  cabinet 
level,  not  just  from  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Can  the  minister  explain  why  he  did  not 
take  that  route  of  making  sure  that  an  official 
plan  amendment  application  was  made  and 
in  that  way  allow  the  entire  government  to 
be  able  to  guide  the  escarpment  commission 
with  regard  to  this  very  important  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
having  met  with  the  lawyers  representing 
the  finn  and  the  architect,  and  I  believe  one 
of  the  principals.  I  could  not  confirm  the 
exact  date.  I  understand  we  now  have  in 
this  House  two  dates  that  I  might  have  had 
an  opportimity  of  meeting  with  the  prin- 
cipals. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  April  21. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  April  21  was  the  date 
I  had  interpreted  earlier,  when  I  was  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism.  I  do  not 
recall  all  of  the  discussion  that  took  place 
at  the  time.  The  principals,  along  with  their 
architect  and  lawyer,  did  come  into  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  on  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  tourism 
director,  Mr.  Boyer.  We  met  with  them. 
I  believe  they  continued  their  meeting  with 
the  civil  service;  but  I  would  not  be  in  a 
position  at  this  time  to  say  exactly  what  the 
full  discussion  happened  to  be,  nor  do  I 
recall  going  into  the  details  as  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  has  indicated  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  May  I,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, ask  the  minister  whether  he  recalls 
the  following  from  the  writeup  of  the  meet- 
ing: "Mr.  Farrow  noted  that  the  proposal 
was  contrary  to  the  Caledon  official  plan.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  an  official  plan  amend- 
ment should  be  processed  prior  to  resubmis- 
sion of  another  development  permit  appli- 
cation. In  this  manner,  the  government 
would  act  on  the  amendment,  thereby  pro- 
viding  guidance   and  direction  to  the  com- 
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mission  at  the  cabinet  level  if  necessary. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  government, 
through  Bill  129,  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Act,  could  provide  direction  to  the  com- 
mission and,  should  it  see  fit,  could  provide 
updated  direction  by  approval  or  rejection 
of  an  official  plan  amendment.  The  Honour- 
able Mr.  Bennett  agreed  but  reserved  a 
final  recommendation  in  the  matter." 

May  I  therefore,  by  way  of  supplemen- 
tary, ask  the  minister  why  he  did  not  take 
that  route,  which  would  have  given  the 
cabinet  a  chance  to  guide  the  commission 
in  this  regard?  Secondly,  was  he  aware 
previously  that  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  build  the  site  else- 
where if  an  equivalent  site  could  be  ob- 
tained? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  as  I  said 
with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  April  21, 
1977,  I  do  not  recall  the  minutes  nor  any 
indication  by  myself  relating  to  the  official 
plan  amendment.  Obviously  the  applicant 
took  the  route  that  he  believed  was  most 
expedient  for  his  firm  in  going  to  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  and  then 
on  to  the  hearing  officer. 

The  article  that  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  today  indicated  the  architects  said 
they  would  be  prepared  to  look  at  an  al- 
ternative site  providing  it  is  equal  and  has 
as  spectacular  scenery  as  the  one  on  which 
they  made  the  original  application.  I  was 
interested  in  the  article  and  I  asked  the 
people  in  my  ministry  to  contact  the  lawyer 
representing  the  firm  and  others  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  any  discussion  with 
the  president  of  the  Caledon  ratepayers' 
association,  who  indicated  this  morning  by 
way  of  the  press  that  he  has  an  alternative 
site.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there 
has  not  been  any  negotiation  between  those 
two  parties.  There  has  been  a  press  state- 
ment by  the  president  of  the  association,  but 
I  doubt  very  much,  from  what  I've  been 
able  to  ascertain,  that  there  has  been  any 
direct  contact  made  with  the  government  to 
even  indicate  an  alternative  site  such  as 
the  one  proposed  in  this  morning's  press. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Is  the  minister  trying  to  find 
out? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  minister  telling  us 
that  neither  he  nor  officials  in  his  ministry 
sought  out  alternative  sites  or  suggested  to 
the  Cantrakon  officials  that  there  might  be 
other  sites  available  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Do  you  know  where  the  escarp- 
ment is,  Floyd? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  This  is  hke  the  rehash- 
ing  of  my   estimates.   We've   been   through 


this  two  or  three  times  in  the  last  10  or  12 
days- 
Mr.  Wildman:  It  really  is  a  hash. 
Mr.  Warner:   Stop  ducking  the  issue  and 
answer  the  question.  We're  still  trying  to  get 
straight  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It's  been  rehashed  be- 
cause we  have  gone  through  it  time  and  time 
again. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Another  mishmash. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:   But  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  using  up  the  question  period;  if  that's 
what  you'd  like  to  do,  fine,  I  am  willing  to 
accommodate  the  members. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Answer  the  question. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  will  certainly  do  that. 
So  there  is  no  misunderstanding,  the  apph- 
cation  was  before  me  and  I  think  in  the  time 
of  my  estimates  we  explained  that  the  appli- 
cation asked  about  a  specffic  site.  That's  the 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Housing,  to 
respond   to   an    appeal   to   a   decision   that's 
either  rendered  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  or  the  hearing  officer.  Obviously 
when  the  hearing  officer  makes  the  recom- 
mendation I  have  the  right- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  wouldn't  have  any  more 
imagination  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —as  the  Legislature  gave 
it  to  the  minister  in  that  act,  to  make  a  final 
determination  as  to  the  operation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  a  case  like  this  you  weren't 
even  prepared  to  look  at  alternatives. 
[2:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously  I  was  asked 
for  an  opinion  and  for  a  minister's  decision 
related  to  a  specffic  site.  That  doesn't  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  industry, 
"Why  don't  you  go  and  look  at  some  other 
site?" 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Take  o£F  your  blinders. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Just  socialists  do  that. 

Mr.  Pope:  What  do  you  want,  more  gov- 
ernment or  less  government? 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  other  words,  you  didn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  think  that  if 
there  are  others  who  wished  to  participate- 
just  hold  on  a  minute  around  here,  the  mem- 
ber from— 

An  hon.  member:  From  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —from  downtown  To- 
ronto. She  knows  a  lot  about  the  escarpment. 
Downtown  Toronto,  she's  like  the  rest  of 
them. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Very  obviously,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  asked  to  try  to  recommend 
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an  alternative  site  to  the  developer,  nor  did  I. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wondered 
whether  the  minister  just  got  his  last  pay 
there?  I  notice  he's  got  his  pay  slip. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  may  be  his  last  pay. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  of 
Housing  would  convene  a  meeting  with  minis- 
try oflBcials,  with  Cantrakon  o£Bcials  and  with 
residents  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  site,  which 
has  been  aptly  reported  in  the  press  earlier 
today  and  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  Johnson:  In  Waterloo  possibly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  At  the  moment,  all  of 
the  discussions  relating  to  an  alternative  site 
are  by  press.  There  has  been  no  direct  com- 
munication to  my  minstry  whatsoever. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Just  a  minute.  There 
has  been  no  direct  communication  to  my 
ministry  by  any  party  that  there's  an  alterna- 
tive site  whose  disposal  they  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  or  which  they  have  the  authoriza- 
tion to  negotiate.  We  are  prepared— 

An  hon.  member:  That's  why  you're  losing 
your  job. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  have  sense  enough 
to  negotiate  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  members  would  let 
me  finish. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh  they  won't; 
they  don't  want  to  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  say  to  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North,  don't  worry  about  my  last 
pay  cheque.  I  read  where  his  leader  is  going 
to  reduce  my  estimates  by  $18,000.  Let  me 
tell  him  that  I  appreciate  his  concern,  be- 
cause he's  a  great  deal  easier  on  me  than  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller),  who  has  taken 
$25  million  away  from  me  so  far  this  year. 
So  the  opposition  is  a  great  deal  easier  on  me 
than  the  Treasurer— who  is  of  my  own  party- 
has  been. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Eakins:  We  will  help  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  there  is  a  direct 
communication  to  me  from  the  president  of 
the  ratepayers'  association  indicating  that  he 
has  an  alternative  site  which  he  wishes  to 
meet  with  the  company  on,  my  ministry, 
through  the  appropriate  division,  would  be 
prepared  to  try  and  facilitate  a  meeting  with 
the  Cantrakon  people,  with  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment people,  with  whoever  owns  the 
land  and,  indeed,  even  wdth  the  Caledon  rate- 
payers' association. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Good. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  me  only  add  this, 
so  there  is  no  misunderstanding.  If  there  is 
an  alternative  site  and  the  Cantrakon  people 
decide  to  move,  the  same  rules  of  procedure 
will  apply  on  that  site  as  have  applied  to  this 
site— going  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission for  a  development  permit,  to  a  hear^ 
ing  oflBcer,  to  an  appeal,  and  to  have  others 
opix)se  it  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  one  believes  you  any 
more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  will  go  through  the 
same  process.  If  in  the  final  analysis  there  is 
a  decision  to  be  rendered,  well  make  sure 
that  the  protection  of  the  escarpment  and  of 
other  surrounding  operations— as  dictated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment,  the  Credit  Valley 
Conservation  Authority,  and  Caledon  town 
council  in  their  concerns  on  an  alternative 
site— will  be  to  the  extent  indicated  in  my 
letter  issuing  the  development  i)ermit  on  this 
particular  site  we  are  dealing  with  at  Ae 
moment. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  one  believes  you  any 
more. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  is 
aware  or  not,  either  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  or  subsequently,  if  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  took  any 
action  to  try  to  find  alternative  sites  for  this 
proposal,  or  was  it  just  left  simply  to  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  to  make  a  decision? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right,  sooner  or  later 
we're  going  to  get  a  straight  answer. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What's  that  got  to 
do  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously  the  member 
for  Algoma  is  unaware  of  the  fact,  or  doesn't 
understand.  I  explained  that  the  application 
that  came  before  the  Minister  of  Housing, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  decision  rendered  by 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  hearing  oflBcer,  was 
on  a  specific  site.  That's  the  one  that  I  have 
to  render  a  decision  on,  not  some  unknown 
site- 
Mr.  Warner:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —or  some  proposed  site. 
I'm  asked  about  a  si)ecific  site  on  which  I 
rendered  a  decision. 

Our  party  does  not  try  to  tell  industry  that 
they  are  going  to  go  to  location  A,  Y  or  Z, 
because  industry  has  a  desire  to  locate  in  a 
place  where  they  think  they  are  going  to  get 
some  opportunity  of  retmn  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Swart:  Even  in  the  United  States. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  you  don't  allow  them 
to  build  on  that  site,  they  may  very  well  find 
themselves  locating  in  some  other  part  of  this 
province  or,  indeed,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
continent.  That's  happening  because  a  party 
like  the  NDP  wants  oonstandy  to  dictate  to 
industry  where  they  are  going  to  locate  rather 
than  giving  them  the  opportunity  and  encour- 
aging them  to  come  into  the  province  di  On- 
tario to  benefit  our  economy. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  going  to  sell  them 
Minaki  Lodge. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  I  take  it  the  answer 
to  that  supplementary  was  no. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  He  doesn't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  thought  my  descrip- 
tion was  extremely  explicit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary:  the 
honourable  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  brief  supplementary  for 
clarification  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter:  do  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
minister  would  be  willing,  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Caledon  ratepayers'  association,  to 
call  together  Cantrakon,  some  people  in  his 
own  ministry  and  other  interested  parties,  to 
see  if  an  alternative  site  can  be  located  for 
this  particular  project?  Do  I  understand  that 
he  is  prepared  to  move  on  this  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner?  I  want  to  be  sure  that  is  the 
commitment  we  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  If  the  Liberal  leader 
would  read  the  newspaper  article,  it  was  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  architect  that  they 
themselves  are  prepared,  without  the  minister 
or  the  government  interfering  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form,  to  meet  with  any  group  who 
thinks  they  have  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
equally  as  good,  scenery^wise  and  so  on,  as 
the  one  they  presently  have  the  approval  on 
for  development  of  the  type  of  operation  they 
want. 

I  said  clearly,  and  obviously  the  Liberal 
leader  wasn't  listening  or  doesn't  interpret 
English  very  well,  that  if  the  president  of  the 
ratepayers'  association  of  Caledon— 

Mr.  Breaugih:  Tliis  is  not  a  swan  song,  it's 
a  turkey  trot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —wishes  to  come  to  me 
officially  and  indicate  he  has  a  piece  of  land 
which  he  is  prepared  and  authorized  to  sell, 
or  negotiate  the  sale  of— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  didn't  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Oh  yes  I  did.  The  mem- 
ber should  be  very  careful  what  I  did  say. 
No  ratepayers'  president  can  start  negotiating 
somebody  else's  land  if  that  person  is  not 
prepared  to  look  at  the  potential  sale.  I  said 


if  he  has  the  right  to  negotiate  the  sale  of 
that  land,  I  am  prepared  to  call  together  all 
the  parties- 
Mr.  Samis:  That's  not  unanimous. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —who  could  have  a 
vested  interest  in  what  happens  on  this  par- 
ticular development. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Why  don't  you  just  admit 
you  are  wrong? 

GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  In  view  of  the  fact  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  has 
now  confirmed  that  the  Ontario  government 
has  made  a  submission  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment concerning  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  outlining  Ontario's  real  concerns 
about  the  state  of  our  manufacturing  sector 
and  that  the  manufacturing  sector  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  any  reduction  in  tariffs; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  government  of 
Ontario  spent  the  last  year,  through  its  former 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough),  talking  about  the 
benefits  of  freer  trade;  would  the  Premier 
tell  us  why  he  and  his  government  have  been 
saying  one  thing  in  private,  namely  that  our 
manufacturing  industries  will  be  in  grave 
danger  if  there  are  lower  trade  barriers,  and 
another  thing  in  public  when  he  is  talking 
about  the  benefits  of  liberalized  trade?  And 
I  quote  for  the  Premier's  benefit  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  former  Treasinrer  on  April 
26. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Is  this  a  speech  or  a 
question? 

Mr.  Laughren:  "First  I  believe  that  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  on  the  basic  ques- 
tion:—" 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  an  unfair  question. 

Mr.  Laughren:  "—Do  we  want  to  build  a 
more  protected  society  or  are  we  going  to 
face  up  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  the  wider  world.  For  very  pragmatic,  and 
indeed  for  spiritual  reasons,  I  believe  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  gear  up  for  freer 
trade." 

Could  the  Premier  tell  us  how  he  pulls 
together  those  contradicting  viewj^oints  ex- 
pressed by  ministers  of  his  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  no  difficulty  what- 
soever. The  member  may  have  difficulty  in 
my  explanation  of  this  reconciliation,  but  I'll 
make  an  effort. 

As  I  said  either  to  the  member  or  his  leadter 
a  few  days  ago,  submissions,  or  material,  or 
points  of  view  were  made  to  the  government 
of  Canada  and  its  negotiators  for  the  GATT 
discussions.   In  preparation  of  that  material, 
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there  were  a  lot  of  suggestions,  ideas.  There 
were  discussions  from  people  in  the  business 
and  manufacturing  community  whose  ideas 
and  points  of  view  we  wanted  for  our  sugges- 
tions to  the  Canadian  negotiators. 

I  didn't  see  all  the  documentation,  but  I 
think  the  member  probably  would  under- 
stand there  would  be  documents  that  would 
contain  points  of  view  that  wouldn't  always 
be  the  same,  although  they  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  contradictory. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  this  country  and  in 
the  United  States  that  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  moving  toward  the  possibihty  of 
freer  trade.  I  can  assure  the  member  I  made 
it  abundantly  clear  in  my  discussion  with  one 
of  the  negotiators  that  we  are  not  hiding  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  and  this  is  really  the  thrust 
of  the  Ontario  submission. 

The  honourable  member  himself,  without 
careful  research  or  a  lot  of  dehberation,  can 
enumerate  certain  sectors  of  the  competitive 
marketplace  today  that  are  in  some  difficulty. 
I  am  sure  he  can  name  one  or  two  right  at 
this  moment;  we  all  can. 

Our  attempt  was  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and,  through  them,  to  recog- 
nize that  to  move  to  completely  free  or  even 
freer  trade  in  some  of  those  more  vulnerable 
areas  held  out  what  I  think  are  certain 
problems  in  terms  of  the  economy  of  this 
province  and,  quite  frankly,  of  other  prov- 
inces. 

We  are  interested  in  getting  our  point  of 
view  explained  during  the  GATT  negotia- 
tions, which  point  of  view  I  indicated  to  the 
House-and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  for 
the  federal  negotiators— is  not  consistent  with 
the  view  of  one  or  two  of  our  sister  provinces. 
I  haven't  seen  their  submissions— the  submis- 
sions are  confidential— but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, I  would  guess,  that  the  submission  from 
the  province  of  British  Columbia  would  be 
for  much  freer  trade,  if  not  for  free  trade, 
because  so  much  of  their  economy  relates  to 
the  natural  resource  industry,  particularly  in 
terms  of  its  trade  with,  say,  Japan  or  other 
countries  in  the  Far  East. 

As  I  discovered  in  my  brief  visit  to  the 
Far  East,  when  you  talk  about  Canadian 
figures,  the  Japanese  will  tell  you  there's  a 
fairly  significant  surplus  on  the  Canadian 
account.  When  you  talk  about  Ontario  figures 
—and  they  don't  totally  recognize  that  we  are 
a  country  of  provinces— we  know  there  is  a 
substantial  deficit  with  respect  to  goods  pro- 
duced here  and  goods  we  consume  from 
Japan. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  honourable 
member,  because  he  has  debated  this  with 
the    former    Treasurer,    that    I    know    some 


would  take  the  point  of  view  that  in  the 
world  community— that  is,  in  the  free  world; 
and  perhaps  that  part  that  is  less  free  as 
well— we're  in  a  more  competitive  situation. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  freer  trade.  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  hide  his  head  in  the 
sand  and  say  that  isn't  a  possibility  emerg- 
ing from  Geneva.  But  I  can  assure  the 
honourable  member  that  the  federal  negotia- 
tors completely  understand  our  desires  to 
protect— and  I  use  that  word  in  its  enlight- 
ened sense— the  manufacturing  sector  here  in 
Ontario.  That  was  our  position,  it  is  our 
position  and  it  will  continue  to  be  our 
position. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Ontario  government  simply  does  not  have 
a  consistent  position. 

Could  I  ask  the  Premier  if  he  has  confi- 
dence in  the  federal  government,  through  the 
Minister  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Mr.  Horner,  to  protect  Canadian  manufac- 
turing, largely  based  here  in  Ontario,  against 
lower  trade  barriers?  If  he  does  have  confi- 
dence in  the  federal  government  would  he  tell 
us  why?  And  if  he  doesn't  have  confidence, 
would  he  please  tell  us  what  contingency 
plans  he  has  arranged  in  Ontario  to  get  us 
through  a  very  difficult  period  in  the  years 
to  come? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  And  don't  say  "sovereignty 
association." 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  and  I  won't  even  use 
the  Magna  Carta  today  either;  I'll  leave  that 
to  the  member's  colleague. 

When  the  honourable  member  asks  me 
what  confidence  I  have  in  the  government 
of  Canada,  I  guess  it  all  depends  on  which 
aspect  of  the  government  of  Canada  he  is 
talking  about.  I  would  only  say  that  in  the 
federal  department— and  it  is  not  the  minis- 
ter who  has  personally  negotiated— I  have 
confidence  that  the  federal  officials  and  nego- 
tiators are  completely  aware  of  our  point  of 
view.  I  think  they  understand  it  and  I  think 
it  will  be  reflected  in  the  discussions  that  are 
taking  place  at  present. 

As  I  explained  to  the  honourable  member, 
they  also  have  to  reconcile  the  point  of  view 
of  several  other  provinces.  I  might  even  sug- 
gest that  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  in  its 
observations  to  the  federal  negotiators,  might 
want  a  position  of  freer  trade  as  it  relates  to 
the  resource  industry  because— it  may  come 
as  a  bit  of  shock  to  him— that  might  be  in 
their  best  provincial  interests. 

In  fairness  to  the  goverxunent  of  Canada 
officials,  their  problem  is  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  conflicting  points  of  view  of  the  various 
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provincial  jurisdictions.  But  they  understand 
ours;  I'm  totally  confident  they  do. 

The  honourable  member  asked  me  about 
Mr.  Horner  and  his  commitment  to  trade  and 
the  development  of  the  economy.  Obviously 
he  may  or  may  not  be— 

Mr.  Laughren:  His  trade  record  is  pretty 
poor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  All  right,  look  at  his  re- 
cord. His  record,  and  I  think  we'll  take  a  bit 
of  the  credit  here,  includes  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  creating  a  plant  in 
Windsor-Essex— and  I  never  hear  the  Windsor 
members  in  this  House  say  anything  about  it— 
that  will  give  2,500  jobs  to  members  of  the 
UAW  and  2,000  jobs  elsewhere.  He  helped 
develop  a  very  major  plant  in  that  part  of 
Ontario.  The  members  opposite  can  say  all 
they  want,  but  I've  got  to  tell  them  this:  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  UAW  are  very  delighted 
that  we  did  it. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Warner:  We  have  no  equity. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Now,  go  easy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  pleased  with  it, 
and  they  are  in  support  of  it.  The  member's 
leader  can  travel  across  this  province  and 
say  Ford  shouldn't  be  doing  it.  I'll  give 
members  of  that  party  a  little  political  advice. 
If  they  were  wise  they  would  drop  the 
issue  and  give  the  government  some  credit 
for- 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Which  government? 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  probably  why  Darcy 
quit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —job  creation  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  in  the  Windsor-Essex  area.  I  just 
wish  those  fellows  would  get  up  and  talk 
against  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  wasn't  quite  this  gov- 
ernment's idea. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Horner  had  to  drag  you 
guys.  He  practically  gave  up  on  you  for 
heaven's  sake. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for 
Rainy  River  with  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  would  have  been  much 
more  appreciative  in  Rainy  River  had  the 
plant  gone  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  spite  of  the  advice  of 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  we  have 
brought  a  Hydro  plant  into  the  member's 
riding  which  will  aflFect  the  economy  in  a 
very  positive  way. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  matter  of  privilege  and 
to  set  the  record  straight- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Neither  one  of  you  has  a 
matter  of  privilege. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  —the  Premier  is  well  aware 
that  at  no  time  have  I  suggested  that  plant 
should  be  built  anywhere  other  than  in  that 
riding.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  Premier  to 
besmirch  the  record  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  the  best  place  for 
that  plant. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
Premier  himself  has  indicated  that  we  are 
not  able  to  compete  as  fully  as  we  should 
be  able  to  without  some  kind  of  tariff  pro- 
tection, which  indicates  that  our  industries 
are  not  all  they  should  be;  and  since  it's  been 
indicated  by  die  Science  Council  of  Canada 
and  others  that  we  need  a  fundamental  re- 
structuring in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in 
Canada;  can  the  Premier  indicate  what  steps 
the  government  is  taking  to  direct  that  funda- 
mental restructuring  into  those  areas  where 
Canada  can  be  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national market? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  a  very  complex 
issue.  I'm  not  trying  to  avoid  the  question  be- 
cause I  think  it's  a  very  important  question, 
I  accept  that.  I  don't  think  the  honourable 
member,  in  suggesting  a  lack  of  productivity, 
was  in  any  way  relating  it  necessarily  to  eflB- 
dency  or  the  capability  of  our  work  force 
either. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Old  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it's  not  just  equip- 
ment. Take  the  textile  industry.  I  think  most 
people  would  agree  that  in  terms  of  world 
competition  we're  vulnerable.  With  respect,  I 
don't  think  that  relates  to  the  talent  of  the 
people  in  the  textile  industry  or  necessarily  to 
the  equipment  that  is  being  used,  but  it  does 
relate  to  the  standard  of  living  we  enjoy  in 
this  province,  the  salaries  and  wages  being 
made  by  people  in  that  industry  as  com- 
pared to  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines— 
you  name  it. 

It's  important  for  us  to  make  that  clear. 
I've  always  taken  this  approach,  because 
there  are  those  who  attack  our  productivity 
or  the  abilities  of  our  labour  force.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  doesn't  accept  that  proposition. 
I  think  in  terms  of  confidence  and  in  terms  of 
efficiency  we  can  compete.  But  there  are 
some  industries  where  on  a  world  basis  I 
think  the  potential  for  difiBculty  is  there,  and 
I  just  single  out  the  one. 

We  all  know  of  it.  I  can  only  assure  the 
member  that  both  this  government  and  the 
government  of  Canada  are  demonstrating 
some  leadership.  He  will  perhaps  see  more 
of  this  at  the  first  ministers'  meeting  on  the 
economy  when  some  of  the  sectoral  studies 
will  be  discussed. 
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In  fairness,  the  government  of  Canada  is 
demonstrating  some  leadership  in  this  area 
and  we  are  assisting.  While  I  can't  lay  out 
possible  solutions,  because  I  think  we're  some 
time  away  from  them,  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
ber that  we're  fully  aware  of  the  concerns 
he  raises  and  that  we  as  a  government,  in 
conjunction  with  the  government  of  Canada, 
are  making  some  progress  towards  partial 
solutions.  There  won't  be  total  solutions, 
obviously. 

Mr,  Laughren:  Supplementary:  The  Premier 
indicated  there  was  a  secrecy  requirement  on 
submissions  to  the  Canadian  trade  and  tari£F 
committee.  I  believe  that  is  incorrect.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  the  western  provinces  have  made 
their  submissions  to  the  federal  government 
public,  why  will  tlie  Premier  not  table,  not 
just  one  submission  but  all  the  submissions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment concerning  the  negotiations? 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    I   think  if   the   member 
were  to  ask  for  that  at  some  future  point, 
perhaps  when  the  deliberations  are  conclud- 
ed, I  might  give  it  consideration- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  you  can  press  all  you 
want.  These  representations  were  made  in 
confidence.  The  ones  we  made  were  given 
to  the  government  of  Canada  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  table  some  of  that  material  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  a  right  to  be  part 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  intend  to  do  it. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  second  question  is  for 
the  Premier  as  well.  In  view  of  the  ratiier 
dismal  record  of  the  Minister  of  Housing's 
performance  on  the  whole  Cantrakon  Affair, 
would  the  Premier  himself  be  willing  to 
intervene  and  negotiate  wdth  the  oflBcials  of 
Cantrakon,  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission and  the  local  groups  to  select  an 
alternative  site? 

Doesn't  he  agree  that  the  requirement  by 
Cantrakon  that  it  be  an  equally  scenic  site 
is  somewhat  selfish  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  shouldn't  have  to  be  exactly  equal,  be- 
cause there  is  probably  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  scenery  there,  and  that  should 
not  be  allowed  as  a  way  out  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  an  alternative  site? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't  be- 
come more  provocative  on  this  issue.  I  clearly 
heard  the  Minister  of  Housing  state  to  the 


Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  discuss  it  if  the  Caledon  rate- 
payers' group  or  Cantrakon,  if  that's  their 
name,  or  whoever,  suggest  there  is  some 
other  alternative.  I  heard  the  minister  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  do 
that.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  that  out, 
because  the  honourable  member  can  say  that 
Cantrakon  is  being  selfish;  I  don't  know 
Cantrakon. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Is  that  their  name? 

Mr.  McCIellan:  You  don't  even  know  their 
name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  noticed  who  their 
architect  is— I  didn't  know  this  until  this 
morning— Mr.  Zeidler,  who  was  the  architect 
of  Ontario  Place  and  so  on;  I  think  a  man  of 
some  talent,  quite  honestly,  and  some  integ- 
rity and  who,  I  have  got  to  say  this,  knowing 
him  just  a  little  bit,  has  a  very  real  awareness 
of  environmental  concerns  and  the  aesthetics 
of  them.  That's  really  what  we're  talking 
about  in  many  respects. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  honourable  member 
that  the  minister  has  given  this  commitment. 
I  think  it  would  be  misleading  the  House  to 
suggest  that  the  government  can  or  should 
force  any  private  organization  that  is  in 
process  of  developing  a  centre  of  this  nature 
to  accept  a  site  that  it  doesn't  think  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  kind  of  activity  it 
wishes  to  pursue.  The  member's  party  might 
do  that  sort  of  thing.  They  love  to  dictate  to 
everybody.  They  want  to  do  everything  to 
everybody  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  They 
would  lead  us  down  the  garden  path  of  total 
economic- 
Mr.  Ren  wick:  Now  you  are  being  provoca- 
tive. You  said  you  were  not  going  to  be  and 
you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  being  provocative? 
I'm  just  saying  we  don't  do  it  that  way.  If 
the  minister,  through  his  efforts  or  through 
the  local  municipality  can  in  some  way 
achieve  their  objectives  of  developing  what- 
ever it  is— a  conference  centre— that  is  eco- 
nomically viable,  that  is  the  attraction  they 
wish  it  to  be  in  terms  of  the  business  they 
wish  to  attract,  if  that  can  be  done  in  some 
other  geographic  location  where  there  is  a 
willing  seller,  it  makes  sense.  This  govern- 
ment would  have  no  objection. 

I  cannot  say  to  the  honourable  member 
that  we  will,  by  some  edict  for  which  we 
have  no  legislative  authority— I'll  even  use  his 
colleague's  Magna  Carta— I  mean,  we  just 
can't  force  people  to  do  things  the  way  he'd 
like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Perhaps  the 
Premier   could  recall  a   short  sentence   in   a 
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letter  that  was  written  to  him  by  the  chair- 
main  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  McMulhn.  He  says  in  the  last  para- 
graph: "The  commission's  concern  about 
estabhshing  precedents  of  this  natinre  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  there  exists  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  escarpment  substantial  land  holdings 
that  were  acquired  with  a  view  to  future 
intensive  development." 

If  the  Premier  is  aware  of  that,  if  he  re- 
calls that  statement  being  made,  could  he 
tell  us  whether  or  not  he  has  done  any  in- 
vestigation to  see  whether  that's  the  case? 
If  he  has,  would  he  table  any  documents 
that  provide  information  contrary  to  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  McMulhn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  just  very 
curious.  I  don't  know  how  we  deal  with  this 
in  the  House.  What  does  the  member  think 
Mr.  McMuUin  is  saying  in  that  last  sentence 
of  the  second-last  paragraph? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  asking  the 
Premier  if  he  is  not  worried  that  the 
Cantrakon  development  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  future  intensive  developments  there, 
given  the  performance  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not.  I  happen  to  be  pretty  famihar  with  the 
area.  I  know  that  some  land  up  there  has 
been  owned  for  many  years.  There  have  been 
some  people  who  are  anxious  to  see  develop- 
ment. This  wiU  come  as  no  shock  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission, who  happens  to  be  a  former  mayor 
and  reeve  of  that  municipality.  Caledon  has 
been  one  of  the  more  desirable  areas  in  terms 
of  potential  for  residential  development. 

One  can  debate  the  density  that  was  per- 
haps in  the  minds  of  some  people,  but  I  can 
also  tell  the  honourable  member  in  terms  of 
the  potential  and  partial  Caledon  official  plan, 
in  terms  of  the  views  of  the  council,  at  this 
moment  at  least,  while  Mr.  McMuUin  is  stat- 
ing there  are  other  lands  there  where  people 
might  like  to  see  development,  I  can  assure 
the  honourable  member— I  can't  speak  for  the 
municipality— that  I  don't  envisage  major  de- 
velopment taking  place  in  that  area.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  if  Mr.  McMullin  were  express- 
ing a  point  of  view  he  wouldn't  see  it  hap- 
pening either. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  RESORT 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  ffidden  Valley  Resorts 
Limited  is  making  apphcation  to  have  the 
permanent  injunction  lifted  to  permit  the 
company   to  pipe   its   sewage   by  way  of   a 


3,000-foot  pipe  into  a  highway  right  of  way, 
and  thence  into  a  large  culvert?  What  posi- 
tion is  the  ministry  taking  in  this  respect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Permission  to  do  so  has  been 
granted  recently.  But  I  should  point  out  that 
at  the  environmental  appeal  hearing,  I  be- 
Heve,  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  alter- 
natives. If  it  does  not  proceed  at  this  time, 
there  is  a  very  severe  danger  of  imtreated 
effluent  being  discharged  this  winter  because 
of  the  over-taxing  of  that  facility.  Since  the 
appeal  board  has  ruled  that  the  appropriate 
facilities  and  treatment  will  proceed,  we  have 
sustained  that  commitment  and  we  think  it  is 
the  viable  alternative  to  the  treatment  of  the 
waste  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  Since  this  mat- 
ter has  been  going  on  for  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  or  even  longer,  why  is  it  not  possible 
to  make  Hidden  Valley  comply  vdth  the  same 
requirements  that  apply  to  everyone  else 
under  the  same  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  If  the  member  is  sug- 
gesting that  they  have  the  privilege  to  dis- 
charge less  than  treated  effluent,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that  they  must  comply  with  the 
same  regulations  as  other  facilities.  We  do 
believe  the  treatment  they  will  supply  to 
their  sewage  will  be  of  the  same  quality  and 
will  present  less  of  a  hazard  than  if  they  con- 
tinue with  their  present  method.  There  is  a 
pretty  significant  danger  there.  I  want  to 
assure  the  member  that  the  danger  to  the 
water  supply  of  that  area  is  less  by  this 
method  than  by  any  other  method  and  it  will 
meet  all  of  our  criteria  and  maintain  the 
standards. 

DOFASCO  DUMP  SITE 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  decision  by 
Dofasco  not  to  continue  with  their  plans  to 
dump  some  350,000  tons  of  iron  oxide  waste 
in  the  Beachville  area;  and  is  he  aware  they 
are  now  reported  to  have  located  an  alterna- 
tive site  much  closer  to  their  plant?  Can  the 
minister  either  confirm  or  deny  that  that  site 
is  in  the  Stoney  Creek  area?  Has  the  site  been 
approved  by  his  ministry?  Are  the  officials  in 
the  area,  regardless  of  whether  it's  Stoney 
Creek  or  not,  informed  of  the  intention  of 
Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel  to  locate  a 
place  to  dispose  of  that  iron  oxide  waste  in 
their  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  are  many  days 
when  I  wonder  if  Til  ever  be  able  to  learn 
of  all  the  various  problems  around  Ontario. 
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Mr.  Deans:   That  is  why  the  others  quit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  However,  let  me  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  problems  in  the 
county  of  Oxford  I  am  more  than  knowledge- 
able about.  I  hope  that  continues,  I  think  it 
will. 

Yes,  I'm  quite  aware  of  that  situation;  and 
no,  it  is  not  in  Stoney  Creek. 

Mr.  Warner:  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question: 
Where  is  it?  And  have  the  mimicipal  oflBcials 
been  informed  of  the  intention  to  transfer 
that  iron  oxide  waste  from  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton into  their  municipality  and  ihave  they 
given  their  approval? 

[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  believe  that  at  this 
time  a  private  site,  under  careful  scrutiny 
and  supervision,  is  handling  the  waste  from 
Dofasco,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  A  very 
large  volume,  of  course,  stays  on  site  in 
Hamilton,  as  the  honourable  member  well 
knows.  There  is  a  very  large  mound  of  it 
there. 

Mr.  Deans:  Two  million  tons. 

Mr.  Warner:  Where  is  the  site? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  believe  it  is  the  site 
in  St.  Catharines  run  by  Walker— I  think 
that  is  the  correct  name.  What  the  capacity 
is  of  that  plant,  I  don't  laiow  at  this  time; 
I  know  it  is  suflBcient  for  their  needs. 

I  point  out  to  the  member  that  this  is, 
to  some  degree,  temporary  storage.  I  beheve 
the  technology  is  readily  available  but  not 
yet  practical-although  it  will  be  within 
a  matter  of  a  few  years— where  this  material 
will  be  reclaimed  and  indeed  will  be  a  very 
rich  source  of  metals.  It  is  not  something 
we  want  to  see  discarded  for  the  balance  of 
time  but  indeed  on  a  temporary  basis  imtil 
technology  will  permit  use  of  this  metal 
to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Warner:  Did  you  notify  the  munic- 
ipality? 

SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  CASE 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services. 

Mr.  Epp:  Another  set  up. 

An  hen.  member:  Anything  goes  here 
now. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  What  is  the  minister's 
reaction  to  the  telegram  sent  to  him  by  the 
Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association,  criti- 
cizing the  bill  that  he  has  before  this  House 
dealing  with  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Crown     Employees     Grievance     Settlement 


Board?  I  have  had  a  number  of  phone  calls 
from  concerned  residents  in  my  area  who 
have  asked  me  to  ascertain  the  minister's 
reaction  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  concern  that  was  brought  to  my 
attention  in  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Borovoy. 
It  was  a  concern  of  which  I  had  been  aware 
and  one  that  I  have  shared  for  some  time. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  that  the  tele- 
gram did  not  address  the  other  aspect  of 
this  particular  issue,  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is  one 
thing  to  articulate  on  behalf  of  the  articu- 
late, but  it  is  another  matter  also  to  be 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  those  who 
may  be  less  able  to  articulate. 

The  dilemma  is  not  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  issues.  The  dilemma  is  to  try  to  balance 
the  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  employees  of  my  minis- 
try on  the  other.  That  is  the  dilemma,  and  I 
would  welcome  advice  from  Mr.  Borovoy 
or  anyone  else  on  the  satisfactory  resolution 
of  that  dilemma.  In  fact,  I  think  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  that  direction. 

ARDA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  federal- 
provincial  agricultiural  and  rural  develop- 
ment assistance  program  has  been  an  out- 
standing benefit  to  the  growth  of  industry 
in  southwestern  Ontario  in  the  form  of  the 
manufacturing  of  renewable  natural  re- 
sources; in  view  of  the  fact  the  federal 
government  has  withdrawn  its  share  of  sup- 
port for  new  applications,  thereby  bringing 
the  processing  of  new  applications  to  a 
standstiU;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  the 
Ontario  Development  Corporation  processes 
these  applications  for  ARDA  and  is  well 
aware  of  benefits  of  this  program  that  estab- 
lishes industry  by  granting  $5,000  towards 
capital  expenditures  for  each  job  created, 
would  his  ministry  consider  picking  up  the 
50  per  cent  share  dropped  by  the  federal 
government,  to  go  along  with  the  50  per 
cent  share  put  in  by  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agricultm-e  and  Food,  to  continue  the 
industrial  part  of  this  program? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  fairness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  too  often  see  with  the 
federal  government,  if  they  find  that  we  will 
pick  up  the  tab  for  those  residents  of 
Ontario  who  they  leave  high  and  dry  as  a 
result   of   their   alleged   cutbacks,   then   they 
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will  only  make  more  of  a  habit  of  it  than 
they  have  already  made. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Handle  it  on  your  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Indeed,  I  noticed  that 
at  the  conference  of  first  ministers,  which  has 
just  concluded,  there  was  some  reference  to 
the  federal  government  acknowledging  the 
problem  where  some  of  their  policies  in 
terms  of  payments  to  the  provinces  sometimes 
upset,  alter  or  change  provincial  policies  and 
priorities. 

The  federal  government  having  recognized 
that,  I  think  it  might  be  inopportune  now  to 
give  a  blanket  commitment.  Certainly  it 
would  be  inopportune  to  give  the  federal 
government  a  blanket  commitment  that  any 
time  they  disappear  and  leave  provincial  con- 
stitutents  high  and  dry  the  government  of 
Ontario  will  be  happy  to  come  in  and  fix  up 
the  situation. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem that's  been  created,  and  I  will  review  the 
situation  with  ODC  and  with  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  and  make  sure  all  the 
help  that  is  currently  available  under  On- 
tario government  programs  is  being  given  to 
assist  in  that  situation.  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  though  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  involved  in  a  bail-out  situation,  replacing 
federal  funds  with  provincial  funds  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  available. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  $5,000  is  less 
than  half  the  amount  per  job  the  ministry 
granted  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  money  goes  into 
small  companies  in  a  more  depressed  part  of 
Ontario  than  Windsor,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  new  applications  have  been  waiting 
since  September  and  new  industry  is  being 
held  up,  could  the  minister  give  some  state- 
ment on  this  within  the  next  two  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  I  will  rei>art 
back  to  the  member  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  I  always  try  to  do,  and  I  am  sure  we  can 
have  some  sort  of  response  in  two  weeks.  I 
might  say  that  the  analogy  you  draw  to  the 
Ford  plant  is  really  not  a  fair  analogy  in 
many  ways.  I  do  have  to  point  out  that  in  the 
case  of  the  negotiations  between  this  govern- 
ment and  the  members'  friends  in  Ottawa, 
that  was  another  example- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  turn  that  oflF— 
that's  sickening.  Grow  a  little  in  stature. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  My,  aren't  they  touchy 
today. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Listen,  if  I  read  the 
headlines  yesterday,  I  would  react  the  way 
you  have  as  well. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  grow  a  little  in  stature 
and  do  your  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  fact  is  if  we  had 
reacted  in  the  same  fashion  in  the  Ford 
situation— members  will  recall  that  was  an 
instance  in  which  the  federal  government 
wanted  to  go  back  again  on  a  commitment 
with  regard  to  their  participation  in  terms 
of  funds  for  something  in  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  are  learning  so  much 
from  you  and  your  mentality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Had  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  their  way  again,  they  would 
have  left  the  people  of  Windsor  high  and 
dry  completely,  saying:  "It  is  up— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  not  what  the  Premier  said. 
Cut  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —saying:  "It  is  up  to 
the  Ontario  government—" 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  completed— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
with  a  new  question. 

PAYMENTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  is  to  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Since 
this  goverrunent  rejected  the  recommendation 
of  the  Robaxts  commission  for  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  borough  of  York  and 
thereby  denied  the  borough  the  opportunity 
to  broaden  its  assessment  base  and  do  some- 
thing about  a  tax  burden  that  is  as  heavy,  if 
not  heavier,  than  any  other  place  in  Metro, 
what  has  this  government  got  by  way  of  an 
alternative  solution  to  the  recommendation 
which  they  rejected? 

iSpecifically,  is  the  minister  willing  to  give 
a  commitment  that  there  will  be  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  equalization  grants  that  will  come 
to  grips  with  that  problem  which  the  Robarts 
commission  recommendation  was  going  to 
cope  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
willing  to  give  any  commitment  on  that 
matter.  I  think  my  friend  knows  that  Metro 
municipalities  have  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  I  recall,  to  submit  briefs  on  the  white 
paper  that  my  predecessor  issued  about 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  At  that  time  we  will 
be  meeting  with  them  after  the  new  councils 
are  elected  and  discussing  what  ways  can  be 
found  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems.  We 
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all  agree  that  York  and  East  York  have 
problems,  and  that  changing  the  boundaries 
isn't  necessarily  going  to  help  those  problems. 
We  are  willing  to  look  at  ways  to  assist  the 
people  in  those  boroughs,  but  I  can't  give  you 
any  commitments  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  Since  his 
predecessor  indicated  that  the  solution  might 
well  he  in  an  adjustment  in  the  equalization 
grants  as  an  alternative  solution,  is  the  minis- 
ter in  effect  saying  that  he  is  backing  off 
from  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  just  said  I  wouldn't  give 
the  member  any  commitments.  I  haven't  an- 
nounced, and  the  government  hasn't  an- 
nounced, any  of  the  grants  to  municipahties 
for  next  year.  So  imtil  those  total  grants  and 
transfers  to  local  government  are  announced, 
I  can't  tell  him  what  the  situation  will  be. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
what  contacts  he  has  had  with  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  regarding  the  employ- 
ment potential  for  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment and  conservation  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Since  the  particular  aspect 
to  which  the  member  has  referred  does  not 
come  under  this  ministry,  I  have  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  Minister  of  Energy. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  Is  the  Minis- 
ter aware  of  a  report  of  July  1977  by  the 
Mitre  Corporation  of  McLean,  Virginia,  en- 
titled Labour  Requirements  for  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  of  Buildings,  and  is  he  not 
aware  that  there  is  indeed  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  its  interest 
in  employment  and  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
as  it  pertains  to  this  technology? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  Ministry  of  Labour 
naturally  is  concerned  about  employment,  but 
the  management  and  control  of  tiiat  aspect 
of  government  does  not  fall  within  my 
domain.  I  am  interested  in  the  report  you 
have  given  me  though,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
look  at  it. 

SCUGOG  ZONING  APPLICATION 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier.  Given  his  government's  great  record 
in  planning  matters  these  days,  I  would  like 
him  to  share  with  the  House  the  reasons  why, 
in  the  matter  of  a  request  for  a  zoning  bylaw 
authorization  in  an  official  plan  amendment 
for  one  Charles  J.  Rush,  in  the  township  of 
Scugog,  his  cabinet  overturned  the  decisions 
of  the  local  municipality,  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  regional  government  in  the  area,  and 


the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
to  provide  for  that  application? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Because  Lome  Henderson 
recommended  it,  that's  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  question  should  be 
properly  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  Cabinet 
(Mr.  Henderson),  who  is  chairman  of  the 
legislation  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  what  you  call 
ordering  the  people  about  against  their  will. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  would  be  quite  happy  to 
do  that,  but  as  a  farmer  who  believes  you 
can  grow  cherries  or  apples  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  and  in  the  middle  of  a  snow  belt  on  a 
pile  of  rocks,  I  don't  think  he  quite  qualifies. 
Is  he  here  so  I  can  redirect  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  suggest  the  mem- 
ber redirect  it  anyway.  There  have  been  a 
lot  of  people  over  the  years  who  have  under- 
estimated the  talents  of  the  member  for 
Lambton;  I  would  caution  the  honourable 
member  not  to  make  that  same  mistake. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  coders 
people  around. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understood  you  were  re- 
directing the  question. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  can't  redirect  it  if  he's  not 
here.  A  supplementary  for  consideration:  Will 
it  be  the  position  of  the  cabinet,  either 
through  the  minister  or  the  Chairman  of 
Cabinet,  to  follow  the  same  process  when 
there  is  an  application  made  for  severance? 
That  is  also  necessary  before  the  gentleman 
could  build. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  sure  the  honourable 
member  would  never  ask  the  Premier  or  any 
minister  of  cabinet  to  make  a  judgement  on 
a  matter  before  cabinet  has  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  by  way  of  appeal.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  every  decent  instinct  the  honourable 
member  has. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Whose  friend  was  this 
guy? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Those  are  my  instincts. 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  Epp:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Given  liiat 
a  nimiber  of  municipalities  in  Ontario  have 
requested  changes  in  the  Mimicipal  Conflict 
of  Interest  Act  and  given  that  several  munic- 
ipal j)oliticians  recently  have  been  very  criti- 
cal of  the  regulations  in  the  legislation  gov- 
erning the  Municipal  Conflict  of  Interest  Act 
as  it  pertains  to  municipal  iwliticians  and 
given  that  Mr.  Lastman  oidy  recently  called 
the  legislation  "utterly  stupid"  and  indicated 
he  couldn't  even  vote  on  matters  that  come 
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before  the  council  regarding  the  University 
of  Toronto  because  he  has  a  son  at  that  uni- 
versity and  has  been  advised  by  legal  counsel 
that  he  has  a  conflict  of  interest  on  that 
matter,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  I  wonder  whether  the 
minister  is  seriously  contemplating  making 
changes  in  the  Municipal  Conflict  of  Interest 
Act  and  when  we  can  expect  to  have  those 
changes  introduced? 

[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We're  looking  at  some  of 
the  more  serious  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  this  matter,  not  some  of  the 
frivolous  ones  that  my  friend  has  mentioned; 
obviously  I  think  most  people  would  view 
those  as  very  frivolous  and  certainly  not 
effecting  the  workings  of  the  act.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  the  Conflict  of— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mayor  Lastman  is  frivolous? 
One  of  your  candidates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  not  saying  that  Mayor 
Lastman  is  frivolous,  but  the  suggestion  that 
one  might  be  in  conflict  of  interest  because 
one  has  a  son  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
or  some  such  thing  certainly  doesn't  warrant 
us  studying  the  conflict  of  interest  legisla- 
tion. It  is  pretty  good  legislation  and  was 
needed,  and  I  would  imagine  it  was  sup- 
ported by  all  members  of  this  House  when 
it  was  passed. 

There  have  come  to  light,  of  course,  some 
instances  that  have  raised  some  grave  doubts 
upon  sections  of  that  legislation  and  the  way 
they  operate.  Those  sections  and  those  doubts 
are  being  looked  at  and  when  we  have  some 
resolution,  if  needed  well  bring  in  some 
amendments  to  the  act,  but  I  can't  tell  the 
members  when. 

OMB  BOUNDARIES  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Swart:  In  spite  of  some  misgivings, 
I'd  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing.  He  will  be  aware,  will  he  not,  that 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearings  are 
proceeding  on  the  urban  boundaries  on  the 
unique  land  in  Niagara  above  the  escarpment, 
but  the  hearings  on  the  urban  boundaries 
below  the  escarpment  are  postponed  at  least 
until  the  Supreme  Court  rules  on  the  Barrie 
decision? 

I  want  to  ask  the  minister,  was  it  at  his 
direction  or  suggestion  or  his  ministry's  direc- 
tion or  suggestion  that  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  has  indefinitely  postponed  the  hearings 
on  a  large  section  of  the  unique  lands?  If  the 
Supreme  Court  rules  in  the  Barrie  decision 
that  the  minister  has  the  right  to  intervene 
and  give  directions  to  the  Ontario  Municipal 


Board  at  a  hearing,  what  kind  of  direction  is 
he  contemplating  giving  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  relative  to  the  boundaries 
in  the  Niagara  fruit  lands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  on  the  first 
question  which  relates  to  asking  the  OMB  to 
defer  or  postpone  the  hearings  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  boundaries,  that  was  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  it- 
self, not  on  direction  from  our  ministry  or 
from  the  Attorney  General.  They  took  their 
direction  from  the  fact  that  the  Barrie  case 
had  similarities  to  the  cases  they're  presently 
dealing  with  in  the  Niagara  area.  As  a  result, 
they've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  try  to 
carry  on  a  hearing  when  there  appears  to  be 
some  similarities— and  I  only  say  appears  to 
be  some  similarities— they  have  decided  to 
defer  it  until  the  decision  is  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  second  instance,  I  do  not  want  to 
prejudge  what  will  be  the  determination  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I'm  not  in  the  position, 
nor  will  I  be  at  this  time  or  in  the  future,  to 
suggest  to  this  House  before  that  decision  is 
rendered  what  our  recommendations  might 
be. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  by  his  statement  in 
the  House  last  June  perhaps  the  hearings 
on  the  land  should  wait  where  the  govern- 
ment had  made  some  decisions  on  those 
boundaries  until  after  the  Barrie  hearing 
might  have  influenced  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board? 

Secondly,  would  the  minister  not  think 
that  he  would  be  distorting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  OMB  and  in  fact  contradicting 
the  assurance  given  by  the  previous  Minis- 
ter of  Housing  when  he  said  that  the  matter 
—and  these  are  the  urban  boundaries  in 
Niagara— "will  be  referred  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  and  we  will  allow  it  to 
peruse  what  has  been  done  both  by  the 
region  and  by  the  ministry."  If  the  minister 
intervenes  is  he  not  in  fact  contradicting 
that  statement  of  the  former  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'm  not  sure  how  the 
member  draws  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
intervened  at  any  time.  I  clearly  said  back 
at  the  time  of  his  question  last  June,  or 
whenever  it  happened  to  be,  that  we  had 
not  offered  any  suggestions  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  I  did  say  to  the  member 
very  carefully  that  I  have  had  representa- 
tions by  municipal  councils  and  regional 
councils  to  reconsider  the  caibinet's  decision 
on  lurban  boundaries  in  the  Niagara  area. 
That  relates  to  two  or  three  specific  areas 
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that  the  member  and  his  jFriends  at  PAL 
have  been  raising  Cain  about. 

Mr.  Swart:  Quite  rightly  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  is  a  great 
diflFerence  of  opinion  at  the  municipal  level 
as  to  who  should  be  running  this  province. 
The  municipalities  are  getting  a  little  tired 
that  some  organization  out  and  away  from 
the  municipal  powers,  who  are  supi>osed  to 
make  decisions— and  his  party  is  the  one  that 
criticizes  this  government  saying  that  we 
never  make  decisions.  When  we  do  make  a 
decision  they  think  we  should  back  away 
from  it. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
clearly  the  case  is  before  the  municipal 
board  and  if  there  are  some  alterations  that 
have  to  be  made  because  of  some  conditions 
that  prevail,  then  the  minister  will  recom- 
mend those.  At  the  moment  we  have  not 
interfered  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  and 
I've  given  the  member  that  assurance 
before. 

BRAMPTON  TRANSIT  DISPUTE 

Mr.  O'Neil:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
could  bring  us  up  to  date  on  what  success 
his  ministry  is  having  in  attempting  to  bring 
the  Brampton  transit  strike  to  an  end? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  knows, 
I'm  sure,  conciliators  and  mediators  from 
my  branch  have  been  involved  in  those 
negotiations  right  from  the  very  beginning. 
Indeed,  one  of  our  very  able  mediators, 
Mr.  John  Dempster,  has  been  very  active 
all  the  way  through  those  negotiations. 

It  certainly  is  a  disappointment  to  all  of 
us  that  there  is  a  strike  now,  but  I  want  to 
assure  the  member  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
there's  a  strike  in  place  our  endeavours  con- 
tinue.The  director  of  the  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation service  will  be  meeting  with  the 
parties  again  next  week. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1979: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $867,000; 
conventional    energy    program,     $2,321,000; 


renewable  energy  program,  $2,455,000; 
energy  conservation  program,  $5,350,000; 
regulatory  afiEairs  program,  $1,239,000;  ener- 
gy supply  program,  $15,119,000. 

STANDING  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCaflFrey  from  the  standing  general 
committee  presented  the  following  report  and 
moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton; 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  to  revive  Beezee  Foods 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  to  revive  the  A.  M. 
Crawford  Company  Limited; 

Bill  Pr36,  An  Act  to  revive  Moran 
Pharmacy  Limited'; 

Bill  Pr39,  An  Act  respecting  the  Brockville 
General  Hospital; 

Bill  Pr41,  An  Act  to  revive  Ross  and  Ross 
Grains  Limited. 

Report  adopted. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
aflFairs  committee  presented  the  following 
report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Yoiu"  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  applications  for  private  acts  and 
finds  the  notices  as  published  in  each  case 
sufficient: 

Capuchins  of  Central  Canada; 

Five-O  Taxi  Limited. 
Report  adopted. 

MOTIONS 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  in  addition 
to  the  regular  committees  scheduled,  the 
standing  resources  development  committee 
meet  on  Wednesday  afternoons  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  after  the 
completion  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  the  esti- 
mates in  the  standing  social  development 
committee  be  considered  in  the  following 
order:  Social  Development  policy  field  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  By  way  of  explanation, 
it's  our  understanding  that  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices will  be  completed  on  Monday  afternoon, 
so  that  the  estimates  of  the  policy  field  would 
start  on  Tuesday  afternoon  next  week  in 
committee. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MINISTRY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

166,  An    Act   to   establish    the    Ministry    of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CAPUCHINS  OF  CENTRAL  CANADA  ACT 

iMr.  Johnson  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr46,  An  Act  respecting  the  Capuchins  of 
Central  Canada. 

Motion  agreed'  to. 

MINING  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Wildman  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

167,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mining  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  amend  the  Mining  Act  to  remove  section 
170(2)  which  prohibits  women  from  working 
underground  in  mining  operations  in  Ontario. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Williams:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  As 
chairman  of  the  statutory  instruments  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  Legis- 
lature this  afternoon,  and  I  would  ask  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  welcome  him, 
Mr.  Rae  Tallin,  legislative  counsel  and  a 
deputy  minister  of  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Manitoba.  Mr.  Tallin  is  in 
Toronto  today  assisting  the  statutory  instru- 
ments committee  in  its  dehberations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  before  too 
many  members  disappear  I  might  take  this 
opportunity  to  introduce  another  special  guest 
to  the  assembly  today.  He's  here  in  Toronto 
pursuant  to  a  Shop  Canadian  display  of 
government  purchasing,  held  by  our  minis- 
try, with  aU  levels  of  government  partic- 
ipating. Our  guest,  fresh  from  a  landslide 
election  victory  in  New  Brunswick,  is  the 
Honourable  Harold  Fanjoy,  Minister  of  Sup- 
ply and  Services  for  New  Brunswick. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Deans  moved  resolution  33: 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  gov- 
ernment should  proceed  with  assessment  re- 
form to  achieve  property  tax  equity  through 
the  following  modifications  of  the  reassess- 
ment program: 

1.  Assure  that  there  is  no  general  increase 
in  taxes  to  the  residential  sector  or  to  the 
small  business  sector. 

2.  Adjust  the  excessively  inflated  residential 
values  in  the  larger  cities  so  that  home 
owners  do  not  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
taxes  and  so  that  municipalities  receive  a 
more  equitable  share  of  provincial  grants. 

3.  Provide  a  phase-in  adjustment  program 
for  home  owners,  with  graded  exemptions  and 
other  special  circumstances,  to  prevent  sudden 
and  excessive  tax  increases  as  a  result  of  the 
implementation  of  assessment  reform. 

4.  Provide  a  mandatory  passthrough  to 
tenants  of  any  property  tax  reductions  on 
apartments. 

5.  Assess  farmland  at  agricultural  value, 
except  where  it  is  held  by  speculators  or 
developers. 

Further,  the  program  must  provide  that 
the  following  measures  form  part  of,  and  be 
implemented  with,  the  reassessment  program: 

(a)  Legislate  the  revenue-sharing  program 
between  the  province  and  local  governments. 

(b)  Apply  the  property  tax  credit  direcdy 
to  the  payment  of  property  tax  bills  at  the 
time  of  payment. 

(c)  Undertake    a   program    to   reduce   the 
educational  portion  of  the  property  tax. 
[3:30] 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  intend  to  take  all  the 
time  available  to  me  since  two  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  enter  into  this  debate.  They 
both  have  responsibilities  which  touch  on  the 
matters  that  appear  in  the  resolution. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  the  whole  matter 
of  assessment  and  property  tax  reform  is  one 
which  even  now  is  being  considered  by  most 
municipalities  across  the  province.  I  think 
we  all  understand  that  there  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  overall  burden  of  tax 
being  carried  by  the  home  owners,  that  prop- 
erty tax  in  its  present  form  does  not  take 
into  account  the  ability  to  pay,  and  that  many 
who  are  retired  simply  cannot  afford  to  carry 
the  excessively  large  burden  that  is  placed 
upon  them  as  the  result  of  the  existing  prop- 
erty tax   methods  being  used.   Even   at  this 
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point  in  time  there  is  a  move  under  way 
which  is  transferring  the  burden  of  property 
tax  from  not  only  one  class  of  property  to 
another,  but  from  properties  within  each  class 
on  to  others  as  a  result  of  the  appeal  system 
which  is  presently  available  and  being  used. 

It's  suggested  to  us,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  in  the  recent  past,  a  large  number 
of  commercial  property  owners  are  appeaLng 
and  winning  substantial  property  tax  re- 
ductions. This  can  only  mean  that  since  the 
overall  expenditure  levels  of  the  municipality 
have  already  been  set,  there  must  be  at  some 
point  in  time  a  transfer  from  those  who  have 
appealed,  quite  rightfully  so,  the  excessive 
assessment  burden  placed  upon  their  prop- 
erties. That  additional  cost  must  then  be 
borne  by  the  other  taxpayers.  We  are  having 
even  now,  a  transfer  of  responsibility  and  in 
some  measure,  I  suppose,  a  changing  of  the 
whole  property  tax  system.  The  unfortunate 
part  is  that  it  is  no  more  equitable  when  it 
finishes  than  it  was  when  it  started. 

We  have  noted  with  some  interest  that 
property  tax  reform  has  been  promised  by 
this  government  for  the  better  part  of  the 
last  10  years.  Considerable  controversy  has 
raged  from  time  to  time  over  the  method 
to  be  used  in  effecting  property  tax  reform. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  government, 
in  order  that  they  understand  what  it  is 
we  are  saying,  we  believe  it  is  better  to 
proceed  with  property  tax  reform  now  and 
to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  situation 
than  to  allow  the  inequities  which  presently 
exist  to  continue  or  to  allow  the  reform  to 
take  place  piecemeal  as  a  result  of  the 
appeal  system  being  used. 

We  want  to  say  to  the  government  that  in 
doing  that  they  have  to  be  sure  the  burden 
that  is  transferred  is  not  transferred  with- 
out due  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  home 
owner  and  the  small  business  person  to  as- 
sume whatever  their  legitimate  share  of  the 
overall  costs  of  municipal  funding  ought  to 
be.  We  are  saying,  for  example,  that  it 
would  be  unfair  just  simply  to  go  through 
with  a  property  tax  reform  and  then  allow 
the  chips  to  fall  where  they  may  because  the 
transfer  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  tax  burden  would  be  most  onerous 
on  many  of  the  persons  who  own  older 
properties.  Many  of  those  persons  are  in  a 
position  where  they  simply  do  not  have  the 
income  capacity  to  carry  any  more  of  the 
burden. 

When  we  laid  out  the  conditions  under 
which  we  as  a  political  party  would  be 
prepared  to  support  property  tax  reform,  we 
did  so  hoping  that  perhaps  the  government 
would   take  those  eight  suggestions   and  in- 


corporate them  in  one  form  or  another  into 
legislation  which  would  guarantee  that  there 
would  be  no  general  increase  in  tax  to  the 
residential  sector  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
which  must  take  place  or  any  of  the  other 
matters  that  we  outlined  as  being  necessary 
for  our  support  for  any  move  by  the 
government. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Hamil- 
ton, as  in  many  other  municipalities,  there 
is  a  general  loss  of  revenue  as  a  result  of 
the  present  method  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
equitable situations  which  arise  in  property 
tax  and  assessment. 

Recently,  in  fact  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  city  of  Hamilton  has  lost  revenues  in 
excess  of  $3.5  million  due  to  appeals.  The 
city  of  Windsor  is  losing  revenues  some- 
where in  the  order  of  $13  million  as  the 
result  of  appeals. 

It  is  legitimate  to  appeal,  and  the  re- 
ductions in  the  revenues  in  actual  fact  as  a 
result  of  those  appeals  are  legitimate  re- 
ductions. The  unfortunate  part  is,  of  coin-se, 
that  the  overall  expenditures  of  those  munic- 
ipalities have  already  been  budgeted  for, 
and  the  expected  revenues  include,  in 
Hamilton's  case,  $3.5  million,  or  in  Wind- 
sor's case,  $13  million.  So  these  municipali- 
ties will  have  to  debenture  that  in  one  form 
or  another,  raising  it  by  either  loans  or 
some  other  method,  and  then  transfer  that 
on  to  other  municipal  taxpayers  in  the 
forthcoming  year  or  years  in  order  to  bal- 
ance their  budgets. 

That  is  not  fair,  because  certain  property 
owners,  primarily  larger,  commercial  prop- 
erty owners,  are  able  to  hire  counsel  and 
gain  the  expertise  of  people  in  the  field. 
Many  of  them  incidentally  are  offering  that 
expertise  after  having  come  right  out  of 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue  here.  They  are 
opening  consulting  firms  and  providing  their 
services  on  the  basis  of  what  they  learned 
right  here,  working  for  the  government  of 
Ontario.  Many  of  these  people,  because  of 
their  corporate  status,  are  able  to  use  the 
expertise  that  has  been  developed  and 
therefore  go  and  win  appeals,  the  end  result 
of  which  means  that  everyone  else  who 
can't  take  advantage  of  that,  because  they 
can't  afford  it  or  aren't  aware  of  it,  are 
going  to  have  to  carry  the  additional  burden. 

We  think  that  the  problem  in  Ontario  will 
get  worse,  that  what  we  are  seeing  hap- 
pening will  continue  to  happen,  and  that 
the  appeals  system  as  a  means  of  reforming 
the  tax  structure  is  wrong.  We  believe  that 
what  we  are  now  seeing  in  these  munic- 
ipalities will  become,  if  it  has  not  already, 
widespread    across    Ontario,    and    that    most 
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municipalities  will  then  be  faced  with  the 
tremendous  consequence  of  cost,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  appeal  system  itself,  but  in 
terms  of  the  diminished  revenues  that  they 
would  receive. 

I  want  to  suggest,  as  one  of  the  areas 
that  I  feel  most  strongly  about,  that  the 
item  (c)  in  the  second  part  of  the  resolution 
is  one  which  the  government  must  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to.  It  is  vital  that  we 
recognize  that  as  a  result  of  actions  by  this 
government  over  the  last  short  period  of 
time,  the  portion  of  education  costs  being 
borne  by  the  provincial  treasury  is  rapidly 
being  reduced,  and  therefore  the  cost  to  the 
local  home  owner  is  increasing.  That  flies 
in  the  face  of,  or  is  counter  to,  all  of  the 
things  that  we  have  discussed  in  this  House 
over  the  last  11  years  that  I  have  been  here. 

I  well  remember  the  statements  of  John 
Robarts  when  he  was  the  Premier,  of  a 
number  of  Ministers  of  Education  when  they 
spoke,  of  gradually  assuming  more  of  the 
burden  of  education  costs,  when  in  actual 
fact  over  the  last  year  or  perhaps  two  years 
we  have  seen  the  exact  opposite  taking 
place. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  government  mem- 
bers that  as  they  take  a  look  at  the  burden 
of  property  tax  cost,  they  must  recognize 
that  if  there  was  one  area  into  which  they 
could  move  fairly  quickly,  and  could  e£Fect 
a  general  saving,  and  could  reduce  the 
burden  on  many  who  simply  cannot  afford 
to  carry  it  because  of  inadequate  pension 
levels  or  for  that  matter  inadequate  income 
levels,  the  undertaking  of  a  program  to  re- 
duce the  educational  portion  of  property  tax 
is  something  that  makes  abundant  good 
sense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  haven't  heard  that  phrase 
for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  thought  I'd  use  it  today 
since  I  haven't  used  it  for  a  while  and  I 
like  to  keep  it  in  mind.  It  seems  to  me  it 
was  used  on  numerous  occasions  by  some- 
one who  is  now  on  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  man. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  any  event,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  direct  payment  of  the  property  tax 
credit  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  tax- 
recognizing  that  it  is  a  Httle  complex— is 
something  the  government  must  look  at.  It 
is  unfair  to  say  to  someone  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  you  can  then  claim  against 
your  income  tax  and  receive  a  rebate  on 
your  property  tax.  That,  of  course,  assumes 
that  most  people  can  afford  to  carry  that 
unfair  share  of  the  overall  burden,   a  share 


which  we  all  recognize  is  unfair,  during  the 
course  of  those  12  months. 

Many  don't  live  long  enough  to  get  it  and 
for  others  that  $100  or  $150  is  the  difference 
between  being  able  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  their  famihes  and  not  being  able  to  meet 
them.  Many  have  to  borrow  the  money  in 
order  simply  to  meet  their  conmiitment,  even 
although  we  all  know  they  are  going  to  get 
it  back.  So  I  think  it  makes  more  sense  that 
we  should  devise  a  program  that  allows  for 
that  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  taxes  are  paid 
and  therefore  reduces  the  tax  immediately 
and  acts  much  more  equitably  and  fairly  in 
terms  of  trying  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
people,  taking  into  account  their  income  po- 
tentials. 

In  any  event  I  commend  this  to  the  House. 
I  hope  that  it  wiU  receive  the  support  of  all 
of  the  members  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  have  this  matter  reviewed  by  the 
government  and  that  the  govenmient  will 
come  forward  with  some  recommendations  to 
meet  the  general  thrust  that  we  have  put 
before  it  and  that  the  govenmient  will  not 
feel  in  any  way  inhibited  from  moving  for- 
ward with  a  property  tax  reform,  an  assess- 
ment reform,  subject  to  these  particular  modi- 
fications. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  member 
for  Wentworth  wish  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
the  time? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  don't,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm 
quite  content. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  speak 
on  this  particular  ballot  item.  It's  rather  diffi- 
cult, I  must  say,  because  there  is  no  doubt 
we  are  all  aware  of  many  of  the  points  that 
were  made  by  the  honourable  member.  The 
government  is  aware  of  them  and  has  so 
stated  on  many  occasions;  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  province  and  local  govermnent 
that  studied  the  issue  further  earlier  this 
year  recognized  many  of  these  same  points 
and  they're  brought  forward  here. 

It  is  nice  to  finally  put  a  tab,  if  you  will, 
on  the  resolution  in  that  we  now  recognize 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  NDP,  through 
the  member  that  has  introduced  it.  We  were 
trying  to  really  figure  before  whether  it  was 
a  personal  policy,  whether  it  was  support  or 
otherwise,  and  whether  it  was  party  policy. 
Now  we  know. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  never  asked.  You  could 
have  picked  up  the  telephone  and  asked  me. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  one  unfortunate  part  about 
the  particular  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
over   simplistic   way   in   which  very   difficult 
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problems  are  being  put  forward.  There  are 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  the 
honourable  member  that  aren't  exactly  cor- 
rect either,  and  hopefully  I  will  be  able  to 
touch  upon  those  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  government 
position  in  its  proposals  earlier  this  year 
recognized,  and  in  fact  stated,  that  it  was  the 
full  intention  and  hope  of  property  tax  reform 
that  the  residential  base,  if  you  will,  should 
carry  a  lesser  load  than  it  has  been  carrying. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposal  contained 
within  the  January  1978  white  paper,  if  im- 
plemented the  way  it  was  projected  would 
have  reduced  from  an  estimated  50  per  cent 
to  42  per  cent  the  share  of  the  property  tax 
as  being  paid  for  by  the  residential  property 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Swart:  And  put  them  up  15  per  cent 
on  single  family  dwellings  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  particular  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  provincial  local  government 
committee  would  have  changed  that  slightly 
from  42  per  cent  to  43  per  cent  but  in  both 
cases  there  would  be  a  rather  substantial 
decrease. 

Where  the  simplicity  of  the  motion  comes 
in  is  really  relating  to  the  typical  NDP 
motion— and  I  now  understand  it  as  being  a 
party  motion— with  the  lack  of  recognition 
that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  and  if  you  don't  raise 
it  here  you've  got  to  raise  it  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  telling  you. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  hear  the  constant  reference 
about,  "We've  got  to  lower  the  taxes  here," 
and,  "We've  got  to  cut  down  this,"  and 
"We've  got  to  lower  that,"  recognizing  that 
if  you  do  lower  something  in  one  place  you 
have  to  raise  it  in  another. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  pointed  that  out  to  you.  It 
is  happening  now. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Now,  trying  to  realize  and 
recognize  that  even  the  government  and  the 
local  government  proposals  earlier  this  year 
indicated  a  possible  cost  to  the  province- 
granted,  depending  on  time  of  implementa- 
tion and  the  phasing  in  and  so  on,  and  that's 
fully  recognized,  but  the  cost  implications  to 
the  provincial  treasury,  which  in  ttun  is  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario,  would  be  something  in 
the  order  of  $400  million.  There's  no  doubt, 
in  analysing  the  proposal  being  put  forth  here 
by  the  honourable  member,  that  there  is  no 
lessening  of  that  implication  on  the  provincial 
treasury;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  could  be 
and  would  be  substantially  more,  for  I  think 
many  and  obvious  reasons. 

[3:45] 


As  is  usual,  there's  no  real  suggestion  as 
to  where  this  money  should  come  from. 
Should  we,  for  example,  be  raising  the 
provincial  income  tax  by  15  per  cent,  which 
would  raise  something  in  the  order  of  $400 
million?  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  this 
is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  be  doing  that. 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  don't  think  it's  the  appro- 
priate time  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Also,  there  is  reference  made  in 
the  (c)  part  of  the  last  part  of  the  motion, 
"Undertake  a  program  to  reduce  the  educa- 
tional portion  of  the  property  tax."  There's  no 
doubt  it  is  a  commitment  of  this  government 
to  reduce  property  taxes  to  senior  citizens,  to 
those  in  need,  and  in  fact  this  has  been  hap- 
pening over  a  great  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  In  the  last  three  years  they 
have  increased. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease,  and 
I'll  use  the  word  slight- 
Mr.    Grande:    Why    don't    you    read    the 
budget? 

Mr.   Ashe:    —rather  than  using  the  words 
"rapidly    reducing"    which    is    incorrect.    It 
slightly  reduced- 
Mr.    Warner:    Would    you    like    the    real 
figures? 

Mr.  Ashe:  —participation  in  the  overall 
educational  costs  paid  by  the  provincial 
treasury.  It  is  not  a  rapidly  reducing  sum,  it 
was  slight.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  amazing  how 
you  can  sit  and  give  the  honourable  members 
an  opportunity,  but  they  don't  like  hearing 
the  other  side  of  the  coin.  They  don't  like 
hearing  the  facts.  They  don't  like  holes  being 
picked  in  some  of  their  shortcomings,  and 
their  shortfalls.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  property  tax  credits,  for  example, 
senior  citizens  and  those  in  need  have  not 
only  had  in  total  the  educational  dollars  in 
their  tax  bill  credited  but  in  many  instances 
a  much  greater  amount  than  that,  depending 
on  economic  need. 

There's  another  suggestion  in  here  that 
we  as  a  government  would  probably  love, 
from  a  political  sense,  to  be  able  to  much 
closer  relate  the  property  tax  credit  system 
to  the  tax  bill.  I  think  it's  acknowledged  that 
we  really  don't  get  all  the  credit  that  we 
should  out  of  that  particular  program  financed 
by  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario,  because  it  does 
relate  to  the  federal  income  tax  form  and 
hence  I'm  afraid  to  say  that  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  gets  some  of  the  credit  for  that. 
It's  not  quite  as  simple  to  just  switch  it  over. 
If  the  opposition  could  come  up  with  any- 
specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to  db  this,  to 
relate  it  to  the  time  of  payment,  without 
duplicating  the  federal  government's  income 
tax  collection  administration,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  unduly  increasing  provincial  or 
municipal  administration  or  credit  costs,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  requiring  a  taxing  back 
of  credits  paid  at  an  earher  date  but  still 
delivering  a  system  only  to  those  who  need 
it  the  most,  then  we'd  be  glad  to  implement 
it.  But  these  straight-across-the-board  type 
statements  don't  recognize  the  reality  of  our 
economic  system  in  any  way. 

Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker — ^how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

Mr.  Deans:  You're  over  time,  just  like  the 
government. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There's  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  areas  within  this  resolution  that  are 
already  recognized.  For  example,  the  pass- 
through  to  tenants.  I  think  this  has  been 
acknowledged.  Again,  we  don't  want  to  have 
to  set  up  any  great  administrative  system 
that  would  add  costs  and  tax  burden,  but  as 
long  as  the  rent  review  process  is  in  eflFect,  I 
think  that  partlicular  process  is  within  the 
purview  of  that  particular  administration  and, 
in  fact,  pass-through  would  take  place  and 
could  take  place. 

I  think  it's  also  recognized  that  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  things.  There  was  no  consensus 
earlier  this  year  throughout  the  province, 
through  the  municipalities,  to  go  forward 
with  the  proposals  either  of  the  government 
or  the  joint  committee's  proposals.  There 
was  no  unanimity  within  this  particular 
Legislature.  This  is  the  first  time  we've  really 
heard  anything  specifically  from  the  opposi- 
tion and  that's,  as  usual,  very  simplistic,  give 
everybody  a  tax  decrease,  nobody  a  tax  in- 
crease, don't  worry  about  where  the  half- 
bilhon  dollars  or  thereabouts  would  come 
from.  You'd  just  pick  it  out  of  the  sky,  and 
that's  a  typical  unrealistic  NDP  approach  to 
any  fiscal  problem,  because  there's  no  fiscal 
responsibility  within  many  of  their  proposals. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I've  read  the  resolution  and 
we're  just — 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  so 
nebulous  that  it  is  hard  to  put  a  total  dollar 
value  to  it.  I  acknowledge  that.  But  I  think 
it  lis  safe  to  say  tliat  $500  million  is  not  out 
of  the  ball  park. 

Mr.  Swart:  Tell  us  where  we  propose  any 
massive  increases. 


Mr.  Ashe:  Going  along  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  significant 
money  type  of  resolution,  we  cannot  support 
it  and  the  government  generally  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Your  answer  is  to  do 
nothing.  You  are  running  scared. 

Mr.  Warner:  You've  been  doing  nothing 
for  10  years. 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  are  proceeding  to  look  at  the 
problem  throughout  the  province  in  many 
and  varied  ways  through  section  86  of  the 
Assessment  Act.  We  are  looking  at  the 
feasibihty  of  correcting  equalization  factors 
in  the  short  term  to  help  those  with  the 
greatest  problems.  We  are  also,  of  course, 
continuing  to  study  the  more  comprehensive 
tax  reform  proposals  and  the  problems  related 
thereto. 

Although  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  goes 
along  with  the  thinking  of  the  government  in 
its  recognition  that  there  are  tax  inequities, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Grande:  So  you  are  going  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  also  brings  in  some  other 
items  under  the  last  part,  items  (a),  (b)  and 
(c),  which  is  the  hooker  to  make  it  com- 
pletely unattractive,  because  two  problems 
are  trying  to  be  solved  in  a  very  simplistic 
way.  For  example,  tax  reform  strictly  ad- 
dresses how  much  money  should  be  raised 
through  property  taxes — 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
supports  this.  Check  with  him;  he  thinks  it's 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Ashe:  — while  grants  talk  about  the 
distribution  of  and  a  diflFerent  share  of  moneys 
from  different  tax  sources.  One  can't  really 
bring  the  two  problems  in  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  support  the  resolu- 
tion, although  the  spirit  behind  it  is  very 
honourable. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  the  resolution  and  intend  to  vote  for 
it. 

I  would  say  that  a  good  many  of  the 
matters  brought  forward  in  the  resolution 
should  be  supported  by  all  honourable  mem- 
bers. It  calls  for  a  freeze  on  the  expansion  of 
municipal  tax  costs  for  most  of  the  property 
owners — and  who  can  vote  against  that?  It 
calls  for  a  mandatory  pass-through  of  any 
savlings  by  landlords  to  tenants,  and  we  have 
done  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Legislature 
before.   We  have  procedures  which   can  be 
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monitored  in  such  a  way  that  we  know  it  can 
work. 

One  of  the  most  serious  inequities  in  the 
proposals  that  have  come  from  the  govern- 
ment in  the  past  has  been  in  that  very  area 
where,  if  there  had  been  assessment  changes 
in  some  of  the  major  urban  centres,  the 
benefits  that  would  have  accrued  to  apart- 
ment owners  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
passed  through  to  the  tenants  who  are  tax- 
payers in  a  very  real  way. 

Many  people  think  that  tenants  have  a 
relief  from  taxation  at  the  municipal  level 
simply  because  they  pay  rent  and  the  land- 
lord has  the  responsibility.  That  is  true,  of 
course,  but  only  insofar  as  the  landlord  must 
get  his  revenue  for  tax  purposes  from  the 
rents  and  from  no  other  source.  We  in  this 
Legislature  can  use  our  undoubted  powers 
in  this  connection  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
the  tenants  who  deserve  the  assistance  in 
this  regard  who  get  it. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  member  for 
Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe)  a  couple  of  matters 
that  have  concerned  me.  To  begin  with,  he 
says  the  tax  credit  system  unnecessarily  gives 
another  kind  of  credit— probably  political 
credit— to  the  government  of  Canada.  He 
regrets  that,  and  his  only  way  out  of  that  is 
to  establish  a  separate  provincial  income  tax 
process.  This  is,  of  course,  already  done  in 
Quebec.  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  have 
a  similar  procedure  here.  Surely  he  is  not 
giving  any  serious  consideration  to  the 
thought  that  this  province  should  establish 
a  separate  tax-collection  mechanism. 

I  simply  recall  to  his  mind,  if  he  is  talking 
about  political  credit,  the  kind  of  credit  this 
government  gets  when  its  single  major  source 
of  revenue  is  the  government  of  Canada, 
which  collects  all  of  our  personal  income  tax 
for  us  and  then  sends  it  back  with  no  strings 
attached,  for  this  government  to  spend.  When 
the  Premier  opens  up  another  William  G. 
Davis  school— maybe  he  hasn't  opened  up 
many  in  recent  history,  but  has  opened  up 
plenty  in  the  past— about  30  per  cent  of  that 
money  actually  comes  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; and  that's  really  where  the  political 
dislocation  occurs. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  honourable  mem- 
ber would  indicate  his  concern  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  Ottawa  would  be  getting  some 
kind  of  i>olitical  credit  simply  because  of  the 
large  amounts  of  money  that  are  paid  out 
through  the  provincial  tax  credit  scheme. 

I  happen  to  think  the  provincial  tax  credit 
mechanism  is  a  good  one.  If  he's  worried 
about  political  credits,  I  would  say  they  are 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
everybody  thinks  when  he  pays  his  personal 


income  tax  it  is  at  the  behest  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  when  in  fact  it  is  simply 
our  agent  and  it  collects  the  tax  as  we 
direct  it,  and  it  returns  the  tax  in  large 
chunks  of  money  without  strings  attached, 
which  is  then  spent  by  this  government  with- 
out having  to  carry  the  political  ashcans  of 
collecting  the  tax  directly.  If  there's  €uiy  dis- 
location in  the  democratic  process,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that's  where  it  is. 

The  second  p>oint  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention   of   the   honourable   member   who, 
except  for  the  member  for  Diu-ham  East- 
Mr.  Cureatz:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —is  alone  in  the  government 
benches;  even  the  minister  who  was  in  here 
checking  over  his  exi)ense  account  for  the 
last  few  weeks  has  now  gone  to  hand  it  in 
to  somebody  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Eakins:  There  are  two  government 
members  in  the  House. 

Mr.   Nixon:   Well,  payday  was  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  From  Durham,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Two  government  members  and 
both  from  Durham. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that 
deeply  concerns  me  is  the  fiasco  in  the  whole 
assessment  process  that  was  introduced  by 
the  government  more  than  a  decade  ago 
when  it  decided  it  would  take  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  assessment  away  from  the  mimid- 
pahties,  centralize  it  here  at  Queen's  Park— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  A  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege, Mr.  Speaker:  I  just  want  to  take  great 
umbrage  at  my  friend's  suggesting  that  I 
was  checking  over  my  exj)ense  account  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  did  that  before  you  came 
in,  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  want  him  to  know  that 
I  was  listening  to  the  debate  and  studying 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  which  we  will  be  debating 
fully  starting  next  Monday. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  commend  the  min- 
ister because  with  his  entrance— and  I  notice 
he  brought  the  policy  secretary  with  him— 
there  are  now  four  bona  fide  Tories  sitting 
opposite,  as  well  as  two  or  three  Tories 
sitting  with  the  NDP  who  are  still  here. 

Mr.  Swart:  Turn  around  and  look  at  your 
back  benches. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  of  them  is  just  laughing. 
He  wears  a  red  coat  but  he  wears  blue 
underwear. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  other  colour  could  they 
be? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  was  making  be- 
fore the  minister  interrupted  with  his  point 
of  order,  if  in  fact  it  was  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Point  of  personal  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —is  my  concern  at  the  damage 
and  probably  irreparable  injury  the  govern- 
ment has  done  to  the  assessment  system  of 
this  province  when  it  decided  a  decade  ago 
that  only  it  had  the  good  sense  and  judge- 
ment to  impose  proper,  fair  and  judicious 
assessments  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  They 
took  it  away  from  the  assessment  commis- 
sioners of  the  counties— there  weren't  any 
regions  in  those  days— and  I'll  tell  you,  at 
that  stage  there  were  very  few  complaints 
about  the  assessment  because  there  were 
proper  and  well-understood  procedures  for 
appeal  at  the  local  level,  and  these  adjust- 
ments took  place  not  in  great  wads  of  assess- 
ment appeals  but  year-by-year  as  values 
changed    among    similar   properties. 

The  member  for  Durham  West  has  in- 
dicated he  is  surprised  there  have  been  no 
pronouncements  from  the  opposition  in  this 
regard.  We  have  been  calling  for  a  return 
of  assessment  to  the  regions  and  the  cities 
and  the  counties,  as  was  promised  by  the 
honourable  minister's  predecessor  —  I  think 
his  predecessor  about  two  back,  and  in  those 
instances  it  was  still  Darcy  McKeough— who 
decided  all  he  needed  was  to  have  it  for  a 
few  weeks  and  set  it  straight,  like  the  Great 
Creator  himself  readjusting  the  universe,  and 
then  sending  it  back  to  the  municipalities 
where  they  would  apply  it  only  under  his 
eagle-eyed  supervision. 

I  have  a  feeling  the  present  minister  has 
not  got  such  a  puffed-up  and  strong  view 
of  his  own  abilities  in  this  regard.  Perhaps 
he  even  wishes  it  had  never  been  brought 
into  the  provincial  sphere  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  it  was  a  bad  mistake  and 
the  handling  at  the  provincial  level  has  ap- 
proached the  dimensions  of  a  fiasco. 

The  member  for  Dmrham  West,  as  I  said, 
was  wondering  why  we  haven't  been  saying 
anything.  We  have  had  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective alternative  which  we  have  put  to  the 
House  repeatedly.  The  honourable  member 
knows  his  government,  about  every  eight 
months,  comes  out  with  a  new  study  and  a 
new  pronunciamento  about  assessment 
which  is  going  to  be  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  as  far  as  problems  with  assessment  are 
concerned.  But  it  has  never  come  up  with 
an  acceptable  solution  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned, because  certain  special  pressures  are 
brought  to  bear,  either  through  the  caucus 
of  elsewhere,  and  the  government  postpones 
it  again. 


It  has  been  a  subject  much  studied.  Some- 
body marked  down  at  one  time  the  cost  of 
these  studies  and  it  is  a  huge  sum  of  public 
funds  indeed.  It  has  taken  us  nowhere,  ex- 
cept to  the  fact  that  this  government  can- 
not come  up  with  a  fair,  judicious  and 
equitable  alternative  to  what  we  had  work- 
ing efiFectively  in  the  province  until  they  got 
their  fingers  on  assessment  and  decided  that 
their  judgement  was  better  than  anyones 
else's. 
[4:00] 

I  think  this  resolution  is  one  that  is  sup- 
portable. It  has  been  criticized  so  far  by  the 
honourable  member,  the  spokesman  for  the 
government,  as  being  one  that  is  either  going 
to  freeze  taxes  or  lower  them  in  some  re- 
spects without  raising  revenue. 

There  is  a  section  with  reference  to  in- 
creasing municipal  revenues.  I  do  say  that 
the  member  for  Wentworth  is  a  little  careful 
when  he  talks  about  that.  Under  3,  he  says: 
"Provide  a  phase-in  adjustment  program  .  .  . 
with  graded  exemptions  and  other  special 
circumstances  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Turner:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  seems  to  me  he  has  covered 
his  back  just  about  as  carefully  as  was  neces- 
sary there  so  that  nobody  could  ever  say 
that  anybody  is  actually  going  to  have  to 
reach  into  his  pocket  and  pull  out  some 
money  and  contribute  it  to  lower  taxes  for 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  is  good  planning. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  suppose  this  is  a  penchant 
for  opposition  politicians  in  the  third  party 
because  they  have  got  so  much  to  lose  after 
having  lost  so  much. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  voice  of  experience. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  believe  that  is  perhaps 
the  only  weakness  in  the  resolution  that  is 
before  us.  I  really  think  that  the  resolution, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  can  be  supported.  I  would 
like  to  have  had  time  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister  that  fooling  around  with 
payments  to  farmers  with  respect  to  the  tax 
reduction  program  that  we  presently  have 
should  not  be  entered  into  lightly  because 
it  might  be  found  even  more  inconvenient 
for  the  farmers  than  it  presently  is,  and  we 
all  know  how  inconvenient  it  presently  is. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Are  you  a  bona  fide  farmer? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  expect  it  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  that  I  am  taking  part  in 
this  debate  and  that  I  may  have  had  some 
hand  in  the  resolution  that  is  before  us  at 
this  time. 
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Mr.  Mancini:   Which  side  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  to  state  right  at  the 
outset  that  this  resolution  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  have  this  House  express  the 
opinion  that  the  government  ought  to  move 
ahead  expeditiously  with  reform  of  property 
assessment. 

I  suggest  that  the  members  on  the  op- 
posite benches  should  not  block  it.  This  is 
not  a  bill.  We  should  have  within  this  House 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  whether  we 
should  move  ahead  on  property  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Ashe:   Why  didn't  you  just  say  that? 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  not  radical.  It  is  not 
costly.  The  member  for  Durham  West  has 
been  totally  negative  in  his  approach  to  this. 
Because  of  that  I  am  going  to  speak,  if  he 
will  stay,  to  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  who  is  fresh  on  the  job  and 
perhaps  would  like  to  take  a  new  look  at 
this  whole  thing  and  perhaps  move  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  didn't  realize  I  looked 
after  assessment. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  going  to  be  fairer  than  the 
member  for  Durham  West  was.  I  am  going 
to  be  positive  in  this.  We  in  this  caucus 
recognize  that  assessment  revision,  as  much 
as  it  may  be  needed  to  correct  injustices,  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Tories  across  the  floor  were 
probably  smart  pohtically  to  reject  the 
McKeough  proposal.  Even  though  the  reform, 
as  he  stated,  might  have  lowered'  taxes  for  75 
per  cent  of  the  property  owners,  the  25  per 
cent  who  got  the  increase  wouldn't  rush  out 
to  support  the  government  that  was  in  power. 

The  McKeough  proposal,  by  shifting  taxes 
for  that  many  single-family  dwelling  units 
paying  higher  taxes,  particularly  older  houses 
and  those  in  the  big  centres,  notably  Toronto, 
created  as  many  injustices  as  it  solved.  How- 
ever, the  member  for  Durham  West,  who 
would  like  to  sit  back  stunned  and  immobile, 
as  the  government  has  been  doing  since  last 
spring,  is  compounding  the  problem. 

The  present  system  simply  is  breaking 
down. 

My  colleague  from  Wentworth  has  men- 
tioned the  problem  with  regard  to  the  loss 
of  revenue  by  appeals  by  those  who  have 
the  money  to  appeal.  In  Hamilton,  last  year 
the  loss  of  assessment  was  over  $8  million, 
plus  more  than  $2  million  in  business  assess- 
ment, almost  entirely  to  the  corporate  sector. 

iThat's  not  the  only  loss.  The  former  Minis- 
ter of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  pointed  out  in  his  report  last 
January  that  in  Sarnia,  for  instance,  they  paid 
$1.3  billion  more  than  they  should  have  paid 
because  of  improper  equahzation— and  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  that  equalization 


by  itself,  I  want  to  assure  you,  a  little  later 
on  in  this  session— and  that  Windsor  lost  $13 
million  in  provincial  grants  because  of  im- 
proper equalization,  as  have  many  other 
municipalities,  including  St.  Catharines, 
where  the  Treasurer  estimates  they  have  lost 
$1  million. 

We  need  to  make  changes  to  correct  these 
injustices  that  exist.  The  injustices  are  being 
perpetuated  and  new  tax  shifts  are  taking 
place  in  a  regressive  and  a  perverse  manner 
—and  that  cannot  be  denied^by  not  doing 
anything  about  it.  In  addition,  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  spoke  on  this, 
the  government  has  spent  over  $100  million— 
probably  closer  to  $150  million— on  reassess- 
ment. The  taxpayers  have  the  right  to  exi)ect 
something  beneficial  in  return  and  we  say 
that  it  can  be  provided. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  recognized  if 
we  are  going  to  get  a  plan  that  is  workable 
is  that  taxation  directly  on  assessment  at 
market  value  can  never  be  applied.  This 
became  obvious  years  ago.  Even  McKeough 
had  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  market  value  on  residences.  Even  then, 
single-family  homes  in  Metro  would  have 
had  average  tax  increases,  if  we  had  gone 
ahead,  of  15  per  cent. 

However,  market  value  as  a  base,  with 
recognition  of  its  problems  and  with  appro- 
priate adjustments,  is  workable  and  I  want  to 
talk  about  one  of  them.  The  major  distortion 
in  market  value  assessment  has  been  the  un- 
conscionable increase  in  residential  land 
prices.  Obviously  this  has  hit  single-family 
dwellings  the  hardest.  An  examination  of  15 
major  cities  in  Ontario  shows  an  increase  in 
lot  prices  from  $5,350  to  $15,800  between 
1969  and  1977,  a  threefold  increase  in  eight 
years.  By  comparison,  residential  construction 
costs  have  risen  just  98  per  cent.  Not  only  has 
this  government  allowed  speculation  to  drive 
single-family  homes  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
people,  but  even  where  they  bought  them 
years  ago,  the  government  is  going  to  assess 
taxes  against  them  and  the  new  home  owucts 
on  these  phoney  inflated  values.  The 
McKeough  tax  reform  never  ever  touched  on 
this  land  inflation  issue. 

That's  the  whole  reason  why  taxes  on 
single  homes  in  Toronto  would  have  gone 
up  an  average  $96  compared  to  an  average 
$102  reduction  elsewhere  in  the  province, 
because  Toronto  has  the  greatest  inflated  lot 
prices  and  their  assessment  per  capita  on 
straight  market  value  would  cause  them  to 
lose  more  grants  from  government.  A  new 
lot  in  Scarborough  now  is  worth  something 
like  $50,000. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  cost.  It's  not 
worth  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  In  Toronto,  single  houses  are 
paying  something  like  an  average  of  $849 
compared  to  $530  in  the  rest  of  the  province, 
and  it  is  perfectly  understandable  why  they 
do.  They  get  a  grant  of  approximately  27  per 
cent  for  education.  The  average  for  the  prov- 
ince is  51  per  cent.  They  get  that  low  grant 
because  their  assessment  per  capita  is  high 
because  of  inflated  land  prices,  and  we  have 
got  to  do  something  to  change  that.  Not  only 
does  this  inflation  distort  provincial  transfers 
but  also  single  family  versus  apartments  and 
all  other  types  of  assessment  and  the  older 
homes,  particularly  the  homes  in  the  down- 
town area,  pay  a  disproportionate  share. 

The  answer  is  really  not  difficult.  My  friend 
over  there  talks  about  being  simplistic.  I 
think  it's  not  simplistic,  I  tMnk  it's  fairly 
simple.  If  we  use  an  inflation  reductor  factor 
on  residential  land,  perhaps  all  land,  we  can 
bring  that  mess  in  some  order.  It  could  be 
applied  in  one  of  two  ways.  We  could  take 
a  base  year  and  say  we  wtQl  only  permit  the 
assessment  to  rise  according  to  the  cost  of 
living,  or  something  of  that  nature,  since  the 
base  year,  or  let's  rather  use  even  a  more 
simple  method,  a  percentage  of  the  market 
value.  We  are  using  this  on  houses,  but  we're 
lumping  houses  that  haven't  increased  in 
value  along  with  the  lots.  If  you  could  have 
50  per  cent  on  the  houses  and  20  per  cent  on 
the  lots,  you  would  find  that  equalizatiion 
across  the  province  would  be  very  favoiu^ably 
aff^edted  and  people  living  in  single-family 
dwellings  wouldn't  have  this  great  increase. 

If  the  government  took  this  kind  of  action 
in  one  fell  swoop,  lit  would  remove  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  tax  reform  program.  It  would 
remove  the  shift  to  single-family  dwellings, 
and  the  greatest  benefit  would  go  to  places 
like  Toronto  and  the  older  houses  in  those 
places,  which  would  have  been  hit  the  hard- 
est. It  would  reform  the  assessment  per 
capita  ratio  so  that  the  larger  cities  would 
get  their  fair  share  of  provincial  transfers. 
And  any  assessment  reform  which  is  going 
to  be  workable  must  incorporate  that  land 
devaluation  factor  for  assessment  purposes. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  left,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.   Kerrio:    Until  the  next  election,   Mel. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  One  miinute. 

Mr.  Swart:  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
envisaged  in  clauses  1  and  2  of  the  resolution 
you  have  before  you.  In  the  little  time  I 
have  left  I  want  to  turn  to  the  question  of 
applying  the  property  tax  credits  at  the  time 


taxes  are  paid.  I  suggest  it  is  practical;  I 
suggest  it  is  reasonable.  I  have  talked  to 
municipal  people  about  it.  I  know  it  is 
going  to  be  something  of  an  administrative 
problem,  but  I  suggest  the  provincial  govern- 
ment can  evolve  a  tax  table  which  the  fed- 
eral government  can  use  to  send  to  the 
municipalities  so  municipalities  will  know 
that  when  a  certain  individual  comes  in  to 
pay  taxes  on  his  property  a  certain  section  of 
that  table  applies. 

If  the  individual  had  taxes  of  $500  to  pay, 
he  would  get  $240  back.  If  it's  $600  that 
year,  he  could  get  $280  back.  If  it's  $700,  he 
could  get  more.  I  don't  have  enough  time  to 
explain  it  here  and  I  suggest — 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Swart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  say,  finally,  the  government  has  been 
timid,  it  has  been  inflexible,  it  has  procrasti- 
nated, the  whole  system  is  falling  down 
around  it — 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Swart:  — it's  time  it  got  on  with  the 
job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order:  Is  it  not  necessary  for  the  mover  of 
a  motion  in  a  matter  such  as  this  to  be  in  the 
House  for  the  debate? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  he  not  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  the  record  show,  at 
least,  that  he  wasn't  interested  enough  in  the 
debate  to  attend  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  Mnd  of  nonsense  is 
that? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Good  point.  Well  made. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  unnecessary  to  point 
that  out.  We  could  also  point  out  to  the 
minister  that  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Maeck)  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller), 
who  both  have  responsibility  in  this  area, 
are  not  in  the  House  either. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes,  but  they  are  going  to 
block  it. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  will  be  here  at  10 
minutes  to  six  to  block  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  shows  you  what  pri- 
ority you  attach  to  this  topic  right  here. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  how 
privileged  I  feel  to  be  participating  in  this 
interesting  debate.  I  am  very  proud  to  see 
that  there  are  a  number  of  Conservative 
members  who  have  come  back  into  the 
House,  although  it  lis  a  little  lonely  in  the 
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back  benches — here  comes  the  member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Turner). 

It  was  good  to  see  that  the  member  for 
Durham  West  continued  throughout  this  de- 
bate, especially  in  the  context  of  his  having 
such  wonderful  experience  in  the  municipal 
scene— as  major  of  Pickering  he  has  a  great 
depth  of  knowledge  of  the  affairs  taking 
place. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
resolution  that  has  been  moved  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth.  I  want  to  try  to  cover 
three  basic  areas:  first  to  deal  with  the  resolu- 
tion in  a  general  sense;  secondly  my  remarks 
will  review  some  of  the  specific  proposals  of 
the  resolution;  and  finally,  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  some  statements  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  as  they  relate  to 
property  taxation  in  my  own  constituency  of 
Durham  East. 

To  highhght  and  to  contrast  the  member 
for  Durham  West,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  closely  the  member's  resolution  com- 
pares to  some  of  the  proposals  made  by  my 
own  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  should  be  easy  to  imple- 
ment them. 

\fr.  Cureatz:  In  that  light,  I  won't  be  as 
negative  as  indicated  by  the  member  for 
Wentworth.  Unfortunately,  I  might  say  that 
I  am  not  fully  supportive  of  the  overall 
package  that  is  being  presented  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  guys  flip-flop  all  the 
time.  One  flii>-flop  after  another. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  bill  is  essentially  a  money 
bill.  I'm  siure  the  member  for  Wentworth 
agrees  that  the  province  simply  could  not 
afford  such  an  outlay  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order.  The  member 
for  Wentworth  on  a  point  of  order. 

[4:15] 

Mr.  Deans:  Point  of  order:  I  wouldn't  want 
that  the  comment  of  the  member  go  un- 
challenged. I  would  want  that  he  would 
learn,  since  he  is  new,  that  a  resolution  is  not 
a  bill  Therefore,  it  can  in  fact  deal  with— 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Would  you  state  your 
point  of  order  please? 

Mr.  Deans:  My  point  of  order  is  that  the 
member's  comment  was,  at  least,  misleading. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That's  unparliamentary— 
withdraw. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  I  just  said  the  comment  was 
misleading. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Would  the  member  for 
Durham  East  please  continue. 


Mr.  Bradley:  Do  you  feel  reprimanded 
now? 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  provincial  local  govern- 
ment committee's  report  and  the  reaction  of 
municipalities  throughout  Ontario  demon- 
strated there  was  no  consensus  on  the  overall 
matter  of  the  problems  facing  us  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Deans:  There's  no  consensus  on  a  lot 
of  things. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Indeed,  all  three  parties  in 
this  House  were  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  pro- 
vincial local  government  committee.  In  our 
haste  to  replace  an  inequitable  system,  our 
government  is  keenly  aware  that  the  new 
system  must  not  introduce  a  new  set  of 
difficulties.  That  is  why  the  ministries  of 
Treasury  and  Economics,  Education,  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  and  Revenue  continue 
to  work  on  the  introduction  of  property  tax 
reform  and  market  value  assessment.  We  can 
all  agree  in  this  House  that  when  that  overall 
package  does  come  forward,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  look  again  at  the  present  taxation 
system. 

My  final  introductory  conunent  would  be 
that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  force 
the  province  into  this  program  on  a  province- 
wide  basis  in  time  for  the  1979  property  tax 
year. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  cover  some  of 
the  specific  points. 

Point  one  of  the  resolution  states:  "Assure 
that  there  is  no  general  increase  in  taxes  to 
the  residential  sector  or  to  the  small  business 
sector."  My  comment  here  would  be  that 
there  is  no  consensus  on  how  to  fund  this 
proposal.  The  moneys  would  have  to  come 
either  through  an  increase  of  the  property 
tax  burden  on  non-residential  and  non-small 
business  property  or  from  general  revenues. 

In  either  case,  the  business  sector  would 
be  burdened  with  additional  taxation  which 
it  simply  cannot  bear  at  this  time.  Moreover, 
problems  may  well  arise  when  attempts  are 
made  at  defining  small  business  for  the 
purpose  of  property  taxation. 

The  third  point  of  the  resolution  is  not 
difficult  to  agree  with  conceptually.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  helpful  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  hammer  out  the  details  of  a  phase- 
in  program.  Unduly  long  phase-in  programs 
only  serve  to  highlight  inequities.  Ratepayers 
whose  taxes  will  decrease  under  property  tax 
reform  will  be  against  any  phase-in  of  these 
decreases;  ratepayers  who  face  increases  will 
want  to  prolong  the  increase  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  you  are  saying  is  no 
bread  is  better  than  half  a  loaf. 
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Mr.  Cureatz:  Point  four,  which  deals  with 
mandatory  passing  through  is  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  deregulation  to  which  this  gov- 
ernment is  committed  as  a  long-term  direc- 
tion. Any  additional  government  involve- 
ment in  this  area  would  be  both  costly  and 
cumbersome  because  new  administrative 
machinery  would  have  to  be  set  up  and  ad- 
ditional legislation  would  have  to  be  passed. 
Mr.  Swart:  I  have  you  on  record  that  you 
don't   believe  it   should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Looking  at  point  five  of  the 
resolution,  "Assess  farm  land  at  agricultural 
value  except  where  it  is  held  by  speculators 
or  developers,"  the  member  for  Wentworth 
surely  understands  that  assessors  value  real 
property,  not  the  ownership  of  real  prop- 
erty. I  draw  the  member's  attention  to  sec- 
tions 3  and  27  of  the  Assessment  Act  which 
is  very  explicit  on  this  point.  In  fact,  when 
one  looks  at  past  attempts  by  assessors- 
Mr.  Swart:  We  want  to  change  the  act. 
Mr.  Cureatz:  —to  distinguish  between 
farmers  and  speculators,  the  courts  have 
stipulated  that  the  assessor  must  value  land 
and  its  use,  not  ownership  or  intent  of  use. 
Mr.  M.  Davidson:  We  are  suggesting  the 
act  be  changed. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  I  am  no  advocate  of  "go 
slow"  policy  on  property  tax  reform  and  I 
realize  if  necessary  changes  are  going  to 
take  some  time,  then  interim  adjustments  are 
essential- 
Mr.  Swart:  How  about  the  10  years  you 
have  already  spent? 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —especially  in  those  areas 
where  the  problems  related  to  assessment 
are  most  pressing. 

Mr.  Grande:  Millions  of  dollars  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  In  my  constituency  of  Dur- 
ham East,  the  town  of  Newcastle  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
to  invoke  the  provisions  of  section  86  of  the 
Assessment  Act  to  remove  inequities  within 
each  class  of  property. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You'd  better  believe  it. 
That  is  your  answer. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  I  am  pleased  to  read  into 
the  record  an  excerpt  from  a  statement  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  regarding  the 
town  of  Newcastle. 

Mr.   Grande:    Let   him   speak  for   himself. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  minister  stated,  "I  am 
confident  that  the  judicious  application  of 
section  86  will  provide  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion to  the  assessment  problems  currently 
facing  the  town  of  Newcastle." 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  He  said  that  in  Cam- 
bridge, too. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  minister  stressed  that 
this  approach  to  the  town's  assessment  prob- 
lem will  not  result  in  any  property  tax  shifts 
from   one   class   of  property  to  the   other. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  town  of 
Newcastle  council  over  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  been  attempting  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem.  Over  the  last  year, 
through  contact  with  myself  and  in  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  appropriate  minister,  we  were 
able  to  come  up  with  a  partially  satisfactory 
solution. 

In  summation,  I  am  generally  in  accord 
with  the  underlying  concept  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  it  relies  so  heavily  upon  established 
government  policy.  But  the  resolution  does 
the  difficulties  of  market  value  assessment  a 
disservice  by  conveying  the  impression  that 
they  are  amenable  to  simplistic  and  poorly 
timed  solutions.  Therefore,  we  can't  at  this 
time  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  stand  in  general  support 
of  the  resolution  placed  before  the  House 
this  afternoon.  It's  a  resolution  which  is 
prompted  by  the  obvious  and  long-recog- 
nized need  for  property  tax  reform  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  That  there  are  in- 
equities which  require  redress  both  within 
municipalities  and  between  municipalities, 
I  think  is  something  that  is  knovm  to  all 
municipal  politicians  and  all  politicians  who 
reside  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  is 
not  something  unique  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  other  provinces  have  had  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  for 
market  value  assessment  in  itself  is  not  the 
solution.  I  know  of  no  one,  either  on  the 
government  side  or  on  the  opposition  side, 
who  has  suggested  that  market  value  assess- 
ment in  itself  will  solve  all  the  problems  or 
will  not  create  some  other  problems.  There- 
fore, a  number  of  committees  and  people 
within  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  have  studied 
the  problem  to  attempt  to  find  a  solution  for 
implementing  property  tax  reform  in  a  way 
which  is  palatable  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

As  the  member  for  Wentworth  has  indi- 
cated in  his  initial  remarks,  with  the  appeals, 
that  are  taking  place  across  the  province, 
particularly  by  large  industrial  concerns, 
we're  finding  that  municipalities  themselves 
are  losing  required  revenues  and  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  either  reducing  what  they 
consider  to  be  essential  services  or  passing 
this  tax  burden  on  to  someone  else  within 
the  municipality.  Often  they  are  the  people 
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who  are  least  able  to  aflFord  this  additional 
tax  burden.  So  we  see  the  consequences  of 
the  inequities  which  continue  because  of 
lack  of  precise  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

This  problem  has  been  researched  and 
studied  more  than  any  other  subject,  I 
suppose,  in  terms  of  municipal  aflFairs;  yet 
we've  had  no  real  implementation  of  the 
suggestions  and  proposals  contained  in  the 
various  reports.  I  think  it  might  be  fair  for 
one  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  lack  of 
action  on  this  particular  matter  precipitated 
the  early  exit  of  the  former  provincial  Treas- 
urer and  member  for  Chatham-Kent  who,  to 
his  credit,  even  though  we  may  not  agree 
with  the  precise  proposals  he  made,  was  very 
concerned  about  the  implementation  of 
property  tax  reform  in  Ontario  and  obviously 
was  concerned  about  the  foot-dragging  that 
was  taking  place  amongst  his  colleagues  who 
were  not  prepared  to  implement  some  form 
of  package  which  could  be  altered  or  amend- 
ed by  members  of  this  House  if  it  was  not 
suitable  to  the  majority. 

Mimicipalities  have  certainly  been  asked 
over  the  years  not  to  make  greater  demands 
on  the  province  and  not  to  ask  for  adjust- 
ments in  the  various  formulae  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  provincial  grants  to  them  for  library 
purposes  or  other  specific  piuposes  or  the 
resources  equalization  grant.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  has  been  used  to  i)ostpone  this 
adjustment  in  the  formulae  and  to  postpone 
the  cost-sharing  agreements  and  the  agree- 
ments in  terms  of  all  grants  available  to  mu- 
nicipalities is  that,  "We're  going  to  imple- 
ment property  tax  reform  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and,  if  you  just  wait,  well  put  it  all 
in  one  total  package  and  all  the  problems 
will  be  solved." 

Unfortunately,  members  of  this  House 
recognize  that  the  municipalities  which  they 
represent  through  their  provincial  seats  have 
not  benefited  from  this  to  any  great  extent. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  less  than  happy  with 
the  results  of  the  postponement  of  any  par- 
ticular action. 

One  area  that  was  alluded  to  in  remarks 
of  previous  speakers,  which  is  important  to 
those  in  specific  municipalities,  came  to  light, 
I  suppose,  when  the  city  of  Windsor  and  the 
city  of  Sarnia  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  these  problems  as  they  relate  to 
the  resource  equahzation  grants. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  municipality,  as 
the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr. 
Swart)  has  indicated  in  his  previous  remarks, 
which  is  also  adversely  aiffected  by  the  for- 
mula used  to  calculate  resource  equalization 
grants.  If  we  look  at  the  past  five  years,  and 


if  we  take  into  consideration  the  figures  pro- 
vided by  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  of  a  deficit  of  $1.2 
million  per  year,  we  would  see  that  over  the 
past  five  years  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  has 
been  left  without  a  potential  $6  million, 
which  could  have  been  used  either  to  lower 
the  property  taxes  within  that  region  and 
to  hold  them  at  their  present  level  in  each 
particular  year  or  to  provide  services  to  the 
municipality  that  it  felt  were  required. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  hound  the  former 
Treasurer  about  this  matter  in  the  fall  of 
1977  and  in  1978,  dealing  with  it  at  some 
length  in  the  question  period  and  requesting 
that  at  the  very  minimum  a  meeting  take 
place  between  the  municipal  leaders  of  the 
constituency  which  I  represent— and  I  know 
that  other  constituencies  face  the  same  prob- 
lem—and TEIGA  officials  and  particularly 
the  minister  himself,  to  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  formula  that  at  least  in  the  interim 
would  provide  some  necessary  relief  and 
compensation  to  those  municipalities  that 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  formula. 

iMr.  McKeough  did  agree  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  my  particular  municipality 
and  to  my  knowledge  a  meeting  has  not 
taken  place.  I  did  ask  a  question  in  the  House 
last  week  and  I  have  a  commitment  from 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
(Mr.  Wells)  that  he  would  be  willing  to  meet 
with  the  municipality  to  discuss  this.  One 
would  be  hopeful  tliat  he  would  be  just  a 
little  bit  more  flexible  than  the  former  Treas- 
urer used  to  be  in  dealing  with  this  particu- 
lar problem  with  municipalities. 

To  be  fair  we  recognize  that  the  provincial 
government,  like  the  federal  government, 
regional  and  local  governments,  is  looking  at 
restraints  and  is  rather  reluctant  to  provide 
any  extra  funds  to  municipalities.  However, 
these  municipalities  that  are  adversely  affected 
by  this  are  not  asking  for  any  new  money, 
they  are  simply  asking  for  money  that  is 
already  owed  to  them,  as  the  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman) 
points  out.  They  are  asking  for  nothing  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ff  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  presented  by  the  member  for 
Wentworth  are  not  immediately  implemented 
—and  no  one  is  suggesting  they  are  going 
to  be  implemented  tomorrow;  we  would  hope 
in  the  relatively  near  future— if  they  are  not 
implemented,  one  would  hope  that  at  least 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Treasurer,  would  provide 
some  form  of  transitional  benefits  to  those 
municipalities  adversely  affected  until  such 
time  as  property  tax  reform  were  to  be  im- 
plemented across  Ontario— 
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Mr.  Swart:  With  the  new  equalization. 

Mr.  Bradley:  —with  the  new  equalization, 
as  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  points 
out.  Simply  by  implementing  the  market 
value  assessment  within  one  specific  munic- 
ipality, we  do  not  entirely  overcome  the  prob- 
lem. The  real  problem  is  in  the  equaUzation 
factor  itself,  and  as  long  as  municipalities  are 
adversely  afiFected  and  would  be  receiving 
transitional  benefits,  we  would  hope,  the 
pressure  would  be  increased  on  the  provin- 
cial government  at  that  time  to  implement 
full  property  tax  reform,  rather  than  be  pay- 
ing out  to  those  municipalities  adversely 
a£Fected  certain  sums  that  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  those  not  in  that  particular  position. 

I  look  with  some  degree  of  interest  and 
agreement  upon  the  idea  of  cushioning  the 
impact  on  residential  homes  and  on  small 
businesses.  I  think  we  all  recognize  on  all 
sides  of  the  house,  the  plight  that  many 
small  businesses  find  themselves  in  in  the 
present  circumstances.  Some  of  the  proposals 
have  been  such  that  they  would  increase  sub- 
stantially the  property  taxes  on  those  par- 
ticular businesses.  So  there  has  to  be  a 
cushion  or  a  formula  developed  that  would 
allow  them  to  continue  in  existence  and  not 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  in  the  position 
of  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  through 
changes  in  the  taxation  system. 

[4:30] 

I  look  at  one  of  the  provisions  that  the 
member  for  Wentworth  has  included:  "to 
undertake  a  program  to  reduce  the  educa- 
tional portion  of  the  property  tax."  We  on 
this  side  of  the  House  have  long  advocated 
that  the  province  assume  more  of  the  burden 
of  the  cost  of  taxation  across  the  province 
of  Ontario,  principally  because  we  recognize 
that  the  property  tax  in  itself  is  possibly  one 
of  the  most  regressive  taxes  available  to  us. 

In  winding  up  my  remarks,  I  express  my 
general  agreement  with  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  and  the  hope  that  the  government 
will  move  quickly  in  the  near  future  to  im- 
plement full  property  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Charlton:  On  behalf  of  the  caucus,  I 
welcome  support  from  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  and  the  member  from  St. 
Catharines  for  our  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  going  back  to 
some  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  that 
were  made  by  the  two  government  members 
so  far  in  this  debate.  I  will  start  with  the 
member  for  Durham  West.  Unfortunately, 
the  member  for  Durham  West,  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  in  a  rather  blatant  attempt 
to  score  political  points  and  to  suggest  that 


this  resolution  is  too  simplistic,  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  voice  of  doom  and  gloom. 

Mr.  Charlton:  That's  unfortunate,  but  I  am 
going  to  point  it  out  to  him.  He  asked  where 
all  the  money  was  going  to  come  from  and 
where  did  the  NDP  think  we  were  going  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  all  this?  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that,  first  of  all,  the  member 
for  Durham  West  should  sit  down  again  and 
reread  the  resolution,  because  the  resolution 
very  clearly  says  that  we  proceed  with  prop- 
erty tax  and  assessment  reform  through  the 
following  modifications  of  the  reassessment 
program.  The  $400  million,  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  West  said  would  have  been 
additional  cost  to  this  provincial  government, 
came  out  of  the  last  McKeough  proposal  on 
property  tax  reform,  not  out  of  anything  to 
do  with  assessment  reform. 

This  proposal  that  we  put  forward  works 
from  an  assessment  base  and  not  from  the 
base  of  the  last  proposal  and  that  $400  mil- 
lion. In  addition  to  that,  even  if  the  member 
for  Durham  West  had  been  correct  in  his 
assiunption,  I  would  hke  to  point  out  that 
item  5  in  our  resolution,  "Assess  farm  land 
at  agricultural  value  except  where  it  is  held 
by  speculators  and  developers,"  would  in 
eJBFect  save  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  $150  milhon  from  the  proposal 
that  it  made  last  spring. 

That  carries  me  to  tthe  comment  of  the 
member  for  Durham  East  that  the  Assess- 
ment Act  already  directed  that  farm  land  be 
assessed  based  on  lits  productive  value  rather 
its  market  value.  That's  very  true.  What  we 
are  suggesting  is  that  it  should  remain  the 
same.  The  proposals  from  this  government, 
however,  have  been  to  assess  farm  land  at  its 
market  value  and  that  has  been  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  huge  cost  increases  to 
the  province  of  Ontario  as  a  result  of  the 
proposals  of  this  government.  In  fact,  the 
assessment  division  has  already  gone  ahead 
and  assessed  all  of  the  farm  land  in  the 
province  at  market  value,  not  productive 
value. 

The  member  for  Durham  East  also  sug- 
gested that  there  was  going  to  be  additional 
funding  needed  to  deal  with  our  item  1  in 
the  resolution  to  assure  that  there  was  no 
general  tax  increase  to  tlie  residential  and 
small  business  sectors.  We  are  suggesting  no 
general  tax  increase  to  those  sectors.  They 
are  already  paying  taxes  at  a  level  in  those 
sectors  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
additional  funding  needed  to  fill  that  re- 
quirement. The  shifts  that  would  result  would 
simply  be  limited  to  all  internal  shifts  within 
a  sector  or  to  shifts  between  the  other  sectors 
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not  mentioned  in  that  item  1,  but  it  has 
nothng  to  do  with  requiring  additional  fund- 
ing. It  has  simply  to  do  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  taxes  as  they  are  presently  paid. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  happened  is  that 
we  have  spent  10  years  talking  about  and 
working  towards  assessment  reform  and  we 
have  spent  the  last  five  years  talking  about 
property  tax  reform  in  conjunction  with 
assessment  reform.  Today  we  are  no  closer  to 
a  solution.  The  sad  part  is  that  if  the  govern- 
ment continues  on  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  has  been  heading,  we  will  be  no  closer  to 
a  solution  10  years  from  now. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  has  suggested — and  it  was  suggested 
again  today  b>'  the  member  for  Durham  West 
— that  there  has  never  been  any  comment  or 
support  from  this  side  of  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  government  has 
never  brought  a  proposal  into  this  House  for 
us  to  comment  on,  that  this  side  of  the 
House  has  never  been  consulted  in  the  whole 
process  of  assessment  reform  and  property 
tax  reform,  and  we  have  never  been  provided 
with  tlie  data  in  order  to  comment  intelli- 
gibly. 

This  takes  me  back  to  something  that  the 
member  for  Diurham  West  said  in  his  presen- 
tation, that  our  resolution  was  simphstic.  I 
woidd  hke  to  alter  that  a  little  bit  by  saying 
yes,  the  resolution  is  simple  in  terms  because 
it  doesn't  deal  with  specific  proposals  for  the 
methodology  of  implementing  assessment  and 
property  tax  reform.  It  does  suggest,  how- 
ever, the  problems  that  this  Legislatiu-e  and 
we  as  representatives  of  the  property  tax- 
payers of  the  province  of  Ontario  have  to 
deal  with  in  order  to  come  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  Minister  of  Rev- 
enue on  a  number  of  occasions  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  singular  and  inflexible  proposal 
that  the  government  has  been  kicking  around 
and  changing  very  slightly  over  the  past  four 
years,  there  are  a  number  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  assessment  reform  and  property 
tax  reform.  Those  alternatives  all  have  to  be 
looked  at  and  all  have  to  be  considered. 

Some  of  the  proposals  include  slight  modi- 
fications to  the  method  of  assessment.  Some 
of  the  proposals  require  a  completely  difi^erent 
approach  to  taxation,  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach, to  deal  with  different  problems  in 
different  situations  in  totally  different  muni- 
cipalities that  exist  in  this  province.  Attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  unique  and  complex 
situations  in  given  municipalities  by  a  singular 
method  province-wide  is  just  not  acceptable, 
and  it  won't  work. 


We  are  suggesting  to  this  House,  to  the 
members  of  the  government  party  and  spe- 
cifically to  tlie  Minister  of  Revenue  and  to 
the  Treasurer,  that  we  understand  fully  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  involved.  We 
understand  fully  the  roadblocks  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Treasiu-er,  the 
former  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
of  even  getting  the  support  of  their  own 
caucus  and  their  own  cabinet  to  proceed 
with  proposals.  We  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  serious  problem  and  to  sit  down  with 
the  government,  if  they  are  prepared  to  talk 
to  us  and  prepared  to  provide  us  with  the 
data  so  tliat  we  can  have  a  serious  look  at 
the  alternative  methods.  We  are  prepared  to 
sit  down  and  find  the  solutions. 

This  government  has  never  asked  us  or 
n?ver  involved  us  in  the  whole  process  since 
1970.  We  have  nevor  had  the  opportunitv  to 
have  any  input.  We  are  here  debating  this 
resoluHon  today  because  we  think  the  problem 
has  gone  on  far  too  long  and  we  believe  quite 
seriously,  that  it  can't  be  allowed  to  go  on 
anv  further. 

The  member  for  Wentworth  in  his  pre- 
sentation pointed  out,  quite  effectively  I 
think,  what  is  presently  happening  in  the 
review  court  system.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
kind  of  tax  reform  that  is  occurring  in  the 
review  court  system  is  not  acceptable  and, 
in  fact,  is  far  worse  than  any  reform  that  this 
Legislature  could  impose.  The  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  pointed  out  that  none  of 
what  has  happened  to  date  is  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  relate  to  equalization  be- 
tween the  municipalities  in  this  province. 
Those  problems  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  which  has 
started  to  occur  this  year.  As  a  result  of 
postponing  the  reassessment  again  and  as  a 
result  of  very  serious  and  very  loudly  ex- 
pressed complaints  from  municipahties  and 
requests  from  municipalities  to  deal  with  the 
problems  they  have,  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
is  now  in  the  process  in  a  very  piecemeal 
fashion  of  providing  assessment  and  prop- 
erty tax  reform  in  individual  municipahties. 
He  is  doing  equalizations  on  the  current 
assessment  base.  The  problem  is  that  he 
has  not  even  had  the  understanding  to  do 
it  over  a  whole  taxing  jurisdiction,  never 
mind  province-wade. 

He's  doing  it  in  Cambridge,  but  not  over 
the  whole  region  of  Waterloo,  and  creating 
new  inequities  there.  He's  doing  it  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  but  not  over  the  whole 
region,  and  creating  new  problems  there. 
We  need  to  get  on  with  the  job.  This  gov- 
ernment  has    not   had   the    courage.    We're 
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prepared  to  work  with  them  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  lengthy,  but  I  do  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  problem 
that  my  own  municipality  is  confronted  with. 
In  fact,  the  discussion  here  today  is  as  a 
result  of  the  inequities  that  the  city  of 
Windsor  has  faced  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  only  answer  is  a  transitional  grant. 
The  city  has  been  punished  long  enough; 
I  think  the  ministry  should  consider  a  tran- 
sitional grant  while  they  study  the  problem 
for  the  next  series  of  years  and  come  up 
with  a  resolution. 

MUNICIPAL  PLANNING  GOALS 

Mr.  Turner  moved  resolution  24: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the 
government  should  consider  adopting  pol- 
icies to  encourage  every  municipality  to 
share  with  the  provincial  government  the 
task  of  planning  for  job  creation  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  for  the  future  and  in  par- 
ticular the  government  should  (i)  encourage 
every  municipality  to  develop  job  creation 
and  industrial  expansion  goals  as  part  of 
the  planning  process  directed  towards  es- 
tablishing or  amending  an  official  plan  for 
the  municipality,  and  (ii)  encourage  every 
municipality  to  include  job  creation  or  in- 
dustrial expansion  goals  in  the  appendum 
of  the  official  plan  for  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Turner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  seek 
support  for  this  resolution  which  opens  up, 
I  suppose,  some  question  as  to  its  intent.  I 
know  that  it  raises  concerns  as  to  whether 
incorporating  industrial  goals  into  an  ap- 
pendix of  an  official  plan  may  or  may  not 
be  contradictory  to  existing  government 
planning  policy. 

The  concept  of  formally  integrating  in- 
dustrial planning  goals  with  current  mu- 
nicipal planning  processes  originated  from 
personal  experience  with  some  of  my  own 
constituents  and  from  a  growing  anxiety, 
which  I  think  many  of  the  members  in  this 
House  may  share,  about  the  direction  in 
which  our  national  and  provincial  economies 
are  headed. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  perhaps  I  might 
begin  by  expressing  some  of  these  concerns 
and  their  relation  to  industrial  development. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  current  pressures 
on  local  economies  to  provide  new  jobs;  and, 
despite  that  fact  that  the  provincial  econ- 
omy appears  to  be  picking  up,  we  must 
realize  that  some  regions  of  Canada,  and  in- 
deed   some    areas    within    Ontario,    are    af- 


fected by  remaining  adverse  conditions  more 
strongly  than  are  some   of  the  others. 

Two  trends  are  continuing  which  I  see 
as  being  of  great  importance.  One  is  that  the 
size  of  the  work  force  population  is  steadily 
growing  faster  than  the  creation  of  new 
jobs.  The  other  is  that  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture and  resource  industries,  particularly 
in  central  Ontario  municipalities,  are  em- 
ploying smaller  and  smaller  proportions  of 
the  labour  force. 

The  CoUingwood-Midland  area  in  Simcoe, 
the  St.  Catharines-Port  Colborne  area  in 
Niagara,  and  my  own  constituency  of  Peter- 
borough share  certain  economic  features  and 
some  problems.  They  have  a  large  average 
dependence  on  manufacturing  activity.  They 
have  experienced  recent  declines  in  manu- 
facturing employment  and  suffered  recent 
major  layoffs  and  shutdowns  and  higher  than 
normal  levels  of  unemployment.  This  change 
in  the  composition  of  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  may  be  seen  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  natural  evolution  of  a  mature  economy, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  it  illustrates  a 
decline  in  competitiveness  of  centres  such  as 
Collingwood,  St.  Catharines  and  Peterborough 
to  attract  and  maintain  a  healthy  expanding 
industrial  base. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  in  the  national 
and  international  economy  have  created  a 
climate  of  intense  municipal  competition  for 
new  economic  growth.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Ontario  mimicipahties,  this  competition  is 
augmented  by  the  reactions  of  cities  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  to  heavy  struc- 
tural unemployment  problems.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  brought  on  by  the  shift  of 
new  manufacturing  activity  to  southern  and 
midwestern  locations  during  the  past  decade 
in  the  United  States. 

[4:45] 

Increasing  shffts  of  new  manufactining 
activities  to  offshore  locations  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  are  also  adding  to  com- 
petitive pressures  on  the  North  American 
continent.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  Ontario 
has  one  further  major  disadvantage  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States  in  offering  incentives 
to  industrial  location.  Ontario  municipalities 
cannot  sell  industrial  land  at  a  loss,  where- 
as their  US  counterparts  can. 

In  some  cases,  American  cities,  I  have  been 
told,  have  actually  given  land  to  particularly 
welcome  industries.  This  new  element  of 
continent-wide  competition  has  one  key 
implication:  there  are  some  kinds  of  industry 
and  some  kinds  of  manufacturing  for  which 
municipalities  are  just  not  likely  to  compete 
successfully.  It  may  be  that  other  parts  of  the 
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country  have  a  considerably  lower  wage 
structure.  Alternatively  they  may  oflFer  strong 
incentives  or  concessions  to  attract  new 
growth. 

Whichever  the  case,  municipalities  today 
can  no  longer  afiFord  to  play  a  passive  role  in 
either  expansion  development  or  new  in- 
dustrial growth.  They  must  decide  what  they 
can  and  cannot  have.  Rather  than  optimisti- 
cally waiting  for  newly  locating  business  to 
solicit  for  likely  municipalities,  Ontario 
towns  and  cities  are  finding  it  imperative  to 
reverse  this  approach. 

In  my  own  constituency  these  concerns 
were  recognized  by  the  formation  of  a  group 
of  concerned  citizens  and  elected  people 
whose  goal  was  to  examine  potential  areas 
within  the  local  economy  where  municipal 
initiatives  could  be  taken  to  stimulate  devel- 
opment. 

An  important  fact  became  apparent  in  the 
Peterborough  planning  situation,  and  it  was 
simply  that  the  general  promotion  efforts 
produced  by  a  body,  such  as  the  citizens' 
committee,  could  be  effectively  integrated 
with  and  supported  by  the  efforts  of  a  city's 
existing  municipal  planning  and  development 
staff. 

I  believe  that  by  improving  our  general 
business  environment,  by  mjJcing  business 
feel  wanted  and  welcome  as  opposed  to  ac- 
cepting it  somewhat  grudgingly,  by  making 
economic  growth  and  industrial  growth  a 
primary  objective,  and  only  by  making 
assistance  to  industrial  development  available 
at  the  local  level,  can  we  ensure  that  ade- 
quate growth  takes  place.  And  growth  is 
necessary  to  create  employment  and  real 
income. 

The  Ontario  Development  Corporation 
recently  has  increased  its  support  of  innova- 
tive projects  through  the  provision  of  venture 
capital  in  small  business  support.  The  smaller 
businesses,  particularly  secondary  manufac- 
turing firms,  are  often  bound  up  with  local 
municipal  interests.  Therefore  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  municipalities 
to  begin  carefully  considering  how  they  can 
function  in  co-operation  with  the  province  in 
order  to  reduce  bureaucratic  procedures  and 
provide  the  assistance  that  is  often  necessary 
to  generate  new  growth. 

In  other  words,  if  the  proper  studies  are 
undertaken  aggressively,  local  planners  may 
greatly  assist  new  business  ventures  in  a 
consultative  capacity  in  addition  to  assisting 
by  using  approval,  processing  services, 
advocacy,  et  cetera. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  which  may 
open  new  paths  to  facihtate  the  location  of 
industry  and  hence  attract  new  development. 


For  example,  the  pooled  information  from 
local  businessmen  in  a  particular  municipality 
might  indicate  that  the  area  has  a  strong 
supply  of  a  particularly  skilled  labour  force. 
If  it  were  found  that  this  component  of  the 
labour  force  was  traditionally  stable  it  might 
be  viewed  and  promoted  by  planners  as  a 
possible  incentive  to  attract  middle-order 
service  industries,  such  as  consumer,  finance, 
insurance  companies  and  that  type  of 
industry. 

The  general  labour  pool  might  on  the  other 
hand  exhibit  a  large  proportion  of  qualified 
engineering  personnel.  This  too  could  be  in- 
cluded in  an  incentive  package  at  the  plan- 
nling  level.  Similarly,  such  factors  as  the 
existent  transportaition  facilities,  proximity  to 
outlying  relevant  service  industries,  and  the 
expansion  of  old  or  projected  new  transp>orta- 
tion  routes  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
those  municipalities  attempting  to  promote  or 
facilitate  industrial  location. 

Recent  events,  such  as  the  offering  of  in- 
centives to  Ford  Motor  Limited,  serve  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  this  government  is 
assuming  an  increasing  responsibility  in 
selling  Ontario  generally  to  both  Canadian 
and  foreign  i>otential  investors.  However,  it 
must  be  the  objective  of  good  rational  devel- 
opment policy  to  insure  thait  once  this  is  done, 
the  placing  or  locating  of  industry  will  be  to 
the  advantage  not  solely  of  the  interested 
municipalities  and  regions,  but  also  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  industry  itself.  This  can 
happen  most  effectively  at  the  municipal 
level. 

The  process  of  planndng,  therefore,  must  in- 
creasingly include  the  process  of  exhaustively 
researching  and  extending  those  elements  of 
local  infrastructures  which  will  themselves 
act  as  incentives  to  the  favourable  location  of 
new  industries. 

I  use  the  word  "favourable"  to  point  out 
that  industrial  growtii  as  an  objective  in  any 
municipal  plan  must  be  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  a  selective  approach  would 
be  taken.  Local  authorities  must  determine, 
as  always,  what  would  and  would  not  con- 
stitute the  desirable  growth. 

If  municipalities  are  able  to  produce  con- 
sistently accurate  profiles  on  their  employ- 
ment base  or  manpower  skills,  profiles  on  the 
amount  and  types  of  services  available  to 
various  industries  and  the  spinoffs  that  have 
resulted  from  previous  industrial  location 
within  the  area,  and  finally  if  they  are  able 
to  provide  adequate  land  sectors  or  specific 
zoning,  then  two  things  must  happen.  This 
government  must  resolve  to  encourage  all 
municipalities  to  adopt  selective  industrial 
expansion  goals  as  part  of  the  total  planning 
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process.  These  goals  should  therefore  appear 
in  the  appendix  of  each  municipal  plan. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  advocate  municipal  in- 
volvement in  promotional  programs  that  may 
attract  industrial  location  or  expansion.  How- 
ever, without  some  expansion  of  provincial 
advisory  services,  much  of  this  promotional 
potential  would  be  lost,  and  I  would  contend 
that  this  is  presently  the  case. 

An  objection  to  this  resolution  might  be 
radsed  on  the  grounds  that  indiscriminate 
growth  could  result  from  all  municipalities 
having  to  incorporate  expansion  goals  into 
the  planning  process.  This  objective  would 
noit  be  of  substance  and  certainly  the  reverse 
would  occur. 

Municipalities,  through  more  intensive  in- 
dustrial planning,  will  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  selection  criteria  suitable  to  their 
particular  area.  In  turn,  they  may  better  court 
those  forms  of  growth  that  conform  to  the 
existing  environment  as  well  as  to  the  infra- 
structure. 

I  can  appreciate  that  this  government 
would  not  care  to  take  any  steps  which  would 
place  planning  mechanisms  in  conflict  with 
current  planning  policies.  Yet  if  the  planning 
process  is  going  to  be  at  all  efiFective,  it  must 
at  least  question  policy  provisions. 

The  definition  of  an  official  plan  as  set  out 
in  the  Planning  Act  is  left  deliberately  vague. 
One  can  safely  say  that  this  government  is 
of  the  mind  that  the  planning  policies  and 
programs  are  for  the  most  part  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  municipalities.  The  province  has 
recently  been  shifting  the  onus  further  on  to 
the  municipalities  to  govern  the  types  of 
development  taking  place  within  local  bound- 
aries. The  province,  it  might  be  said,  should 
not  therefore  interfere  by  adopting  measures 
that  would  outline  what  should  be  included 
within  a  docmnent  forwarded  as  an  official 
plan  of  an  area. 

Municipal  autonomy  of  this  sort  has  bene- 
fits. It  is  better  that  they  undertake  planning 
studies  themselves,  since  they  have  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  own  particular 
economic  situation  in  terms  of  service  bases, 
labour  pools  and  other  such  things. 

But  we  must  realize  thalt  in  transferring 
responsibilities  of  this  sort,  an  onus  must  be 
placed  on  the  municipalities  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  selectively  plan  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

When  studies  of  industrial  potential  and 
assistance  programs  to  industrial  locations 
accompany  the  planning  process,  this  does 
happen. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  ensure  that  this 
happens  consistently  and  effectively.  It  is 
not   with    the    inclusion   of   industrial    goals 


and  official  plans  but  with  their  exclusion 
that  indiscriminate  development  may  evolve, 
thereby  causing  calamities  such  as  the  du- 
plication of  plants  and  the  misallocation  of 
resources. 

This  resolution,  ii  supported,  would  have 
the  eflEect  of  encouraging  the  localizing  of 
industry  into  areas  most  suitable  to  its  effi- 
cient operation.  Furthermore,  its  intention 
is  to  ensure  that  communities  are  able  to 
compete  openly  and  effectively  for  industrial 
growth.  Information  concerning  things  such 
as  plant  placement  must  be  precise,  readily 
accessible  and  up  to  date.  It  must  be 
oriented  to  business  which  strives  itself  to 
be  direct  and  efficient. 

Today,  planning  policies  must  be  slanted 
towards  economic  considerations.  I  see  this 
resolution  as  a  means  of  encouraging  inno- 
vation at  the  local  level  to  develop  realistic 
industrial  growth  objectives.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment may  indirectly  extend  and  expand 
our  slowly  declining  technological  base  and 
manufacturing  sector. 

Given  the  times  in  which  we  live,  all 
towns  and  cities  should  be  encouraged  to 
incorporate  both  job  creation  strategy  and 
industrial  expansion  goals,  as  a  major  com- 
ponent of  the  planning  process. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  honourable  member 
reserving  any  time  at  the  end? 

Mr.  Turner:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like 
to,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  will  have  seven  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I'm  very  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  member's  resolution.  I  do 
so  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  as  one  who 
has  served  in  municipal  life,  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  background  of  the  intent  of 
this  resolution.  Secondly,  I  support  him  be- 
cause he  is  also  my  neighbour,  constituency- 
wise.  I  congratulate  him  for  bringing  forth 
this  resolution  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  province  should  adopt  pol- 
icies to  encourage  our  municipalities  in 
planning  for  job  creation.  I  certainly  believe 
there  must  be  a  closer  provincial-municipal 
liaison  in  this  plaiming  process.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  leave  it  all  to  the  province,  nor 
can  we  leave  it  all  to  the  municipalities. 
There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  and  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  co-operation  and 
working  together,  if  we're  going  to  achieve 
what  this  resolution  outlines.  Through  good 
planning,  we  will  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  existing  communities,  and  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  good  planning. 
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As  to  further  growth  of  our  communities 
today,  we  often  hear  many  people  speak  of 
the  development  of  our  smaller  communities. 
I  want  to  say  I  support  the  growth  of  many 
of  the  smaller  communities  of  Ontario,  but 
further  growth  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  encourage  massive  residential  sub- 
divisions to  locate  in  these  areas.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  we  want  to  preserve 
the  identity  and  function  of  these  communi- 
ties and  to  encourage  the  type  of  develop- 
ment that  will  prevent  the  communities  from 
dying  or  becoming  almost  derelict  ghost 
towns.  The  growth  of  our  towns,  our  villages 
and  even  our  hamlets  should  not  be  limited 
to  residential  development.  Commercial  and 
even  industrial  development  is  also  neces- 
sary. 

Another  very  important  planning  reason 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  our  villages 
and  smaller  communities  is  to  protect  our 
rural  areas  from  urban-type  sprawl.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  ministry 
personnel  can  help  the  existing  communities 
at  the  present  time,  that  is,  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  various  programs  which  we 
have  in  existence.  I'm  surprised  in  talking 
with  many  of  our  municipal  people  that 
they're  not  aware  of  many  of  the  programs 
which  are  available  to  them.  This  is  perhaps 
one  area  in  which  we  might  have  a  very 
much  closer  working  relationship. 

I  speak  of  the  industrial  parks  program, 
which  I  supported  and  which  our  party  sup- 
ported some  two  and  a  half  years  ago  when 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism.  I  feel  that  if  we're 
going  to  encom-age  industry  and  create  jobs, 
this  is  one  area  in  which  there  is  assistance 
available  to  our  various  municipalities,  espe- 
cially in  some  of  the  slow  growth  areas  of 
eastern  and  northern  Ontario. 

There  is  one  concept  too  where  I  think  a 
closer  relationship  might  take  place,  that  is, 
in  our  counties  where  there  are  not  too  many 
very  large  cities  or  towns.  I  think  of  the 
area  of  Haliburton  where  a  very  small  growth 
of  industrial  expansion  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  creation  of  jobs.  Here  again  we 
run  into  the  question  of  a  municipality.  I 
think  perhaps  one  area  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  might  look  into  is  the 
creation  of  the  county  as  the  mimicipality. 
This  is  something  new.  I  don't  believe  we 
have  this  in  existence  in  Ontario  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  that  perhaps  in  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  our  municipali- 
ties we  might  take  a  look  at  considering  the 
county  as  the  municipality  so  that  we  can 
all  work  together  within  that  particular  area. 
[5:00] 


There  is  another  area  which  I  feel  the 
ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  might  take  a  look  at, 
that  is,  the  designation  of  DREE  areas  across 
the  province,  which  would  certainly  assist  the 
municipalities  in  their  planning  for  jobs  and 
for  developing  industry.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  areas  across  the  province  which  were 
divided  by  an  artificial  line,  such  as  the 
French  River,  and  many  areas  below  it  which 
are  slow  growth  areas  and  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment simply  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
DREE  programs.  This  is  one  area  I  hope  the 
ministries  will  look  at  very  closely  and  in 
which  they  will  use  their  influence  in  co- 
operation with  the  federal  people  to  support 
many  of  these  areas.  Again  I  bring  to  mind 
the  county  of  Haliburton  which  cannot  com- 
pete and  yet  they  have  very  slow  growth  and 
an  unemployment  problem  there. 

There  is  another  particular  area  we  some- 
times overlook  in  the  creation  of  jobs  and 
industry  and  that  is  our  tourist  industry  in 
this  province.  To  my  mind  the  tourist  industry 
of  Ontario  is  a  sleeping  giant.  It  is  our  second 
largest  industry.  It  creates  something  over 
400,000  jobs  and  I  believe  this  is  one  area 
to  which  our  government  should  give  a  much 
higher  profile.  Quite  often  it  becomes  a 
second  cousin  to  the  industry  part  of  the 
ministry  and  yet,  with  the  great  potential 
for  the  creation  of  jobs,  we  should  be  giving 
this  area  a  much  higher  profile.  I  would  sug- 
gest too  that  the  government  should  consider 
the  realignment  of  ministries  to  reflect  this 
higher  profile  and  what  tourism  means  to  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Up  until  1975  we  had  many  good  years 
of  toiurism  in  the  province,  but  since  that 
time  we  have  watched  right  across  Canada— 
and  particularly  in  Ontario,  because  what 
happens  across  Canada  reflects  almost  45  to 
50  per  cent  in  the  province  of  Ontario— while 
tourism  has  been  good,  we  took  it  for 
granted,  and  now  we  find  we  have  a  deficit 
of  tourism  dollars.  This  year  it  is  going  to 
be  something  like  $600  million  as  Ontario's 
share.  This  year,  even  the  government's  pro- 
motions, incentives  that  they  offered  in  vari- 
ous areas,  I  don't  believe  are  going  to  reflect 
a  great  deal;  it  is  either  going  to  be  a  stand- 
still year  or  we  are  going  to  have  a  further 
deficit. 

So  this  is  one  particular  area  which  I  feel 
governments  should  pay  much  more  atten- 
tion to.  It  is  one  area  in  which  the  provin- 
cial and  municipal  governments  can  work 
together  to  reflect  greater  support  to  this 
particular  industry. 

There  is  also  the  small  business  sector.  I 
feel  the  province  should  be  obliged  to  make 
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known  to  a  greater  degree  to  the  small 
business  people  in  our  communities,  the  areas 
in  which  they  can  provide  goods  and  services 
to  government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
today  in  one  of  the  hotels,  perhaps  the 
Sheraton  Centre,  the  government  is  display- 
ing many  of  the  goods  it  purchased  from 
other  countries  and  other  jurisdictions  and  is 
now  asking  the  people  of  Ontario  to  take  a 
look  at  the  products  to  see  if  we  can  supply 
them  here.  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  think  it  is  one  area  in  which  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  should  make  avail- 
able to  the  various  suppliers  across  the  prov- 
ince the  needs  that  can  be  served  by  these 
people.  This  is  one  area  particularly  which 
can  mean  a  great  improvement  in  the  creation 
of  jobs.  There  is  so  much  in  the  field  of 
tourism  that  we  haven't  even  tapped. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Along  with  Cantrakon. 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  member  for  Wellington- 
DufiFerin-Peel  has  made  some  very  good  sug- 
gestions and  one  is  that  we  develop  our  farm 
areas  for  the  attraction  of  tourism  through 
farm  holidays.  This  is  one  area  I  think  is  very 
attractive  and  which  could  be  a  great  creator 
of  jobs.  This  is  something,  I  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  which  our  munici- 
palities might  consider  in  their  planning, 
that  our  farm  areas  can  be  a  great  boost  to 
tourism. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  thoughts  I  have 
on  this  subject.  I  am  very  pleased  to  support 
the  member  for  Peterborough.  It  lis  a  good 
resolution  and  I  encourage  the  members  of 
this  House  to  support  it  fully. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  appears  to  be 
a  nice  motherhood  resolution,  judging  from 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  so  far — 

Mr.  Mancini:  Something  hke  the  one  you 
spoke  on  10  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Swart:  — by  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough and  the  member  for  Vdctoria-Hali- 
burton.  It  is  difficult  to  disagree  with  any  of 
the  comments  they  have  made,  because  they 
have  talked  about  the  need  for  industrial 
development  in  the  smaller  places  and  what 
a  disadvantage  they  are  at;  and  one  must 
agree  with  that.  But  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
somewhat  confused  about  the  resolution  and 
how  it  would  assist  in  any  way  to  bring  that 
about.  If  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  govern- 
ment's answer  to  imemployment  in  Ontario — 
and  perhaps  it's  about  as  good  as  anything 
else  they  have  oflFered — it  will  have  totally 
inefiFective  results. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  resolution,  it  states 
that  "in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  gov- 
ernment should  consider  adopting  policies  to 


encourage  every  municipality  to  share  with 
the  provincial  government  the  task  of  plan- 
ning for  job  creation  and  industrial  expansion 
for  the  future  .  .  ." 

One  cannot  disagree  with  that  if  it  means 
what  it  should  mean.  However,  I  suspect  the 
honourable  member  does  not  intend  it  to 
mean  that  the  government  is  going  to  sit 
down  with  the  municipalities  and  do  some 
economic  planning  to  determine  which  pro- 
jects should  proceed  within  the  municipaUties 
and  how  the  funding  is  going  to  take  place 
on  the  basis  that  they  must  proceed  because 
they  are  needed  in  that  area. 

If  that  were  the  case,  that  would  be  what's 
done  by  the  NDP  government  in  Saskatche- 
wan. This  year,  the  NDP  government  of  that 
province  created  a  fund  of  $75  per  capita  just 
for  that  purpose;  so  they  could  sit  down  with 
the  municipalities  and  determine  what  was 
needed  in  their  area,  both  by  way  of  public 
projects  and  facilities  for  private  projects.  It 
has  been  very  successful.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Saskatchewan  has  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  consistently  has  one  of  the 
lowest;  tliey  do  believe  in  economic  planning 
and  in  involving  the  municipalities  in  econo- 
mic planning. 

If  that  is  the  meaning  of  this,  then  I  am  all 
for  it.  But  from  the  discussion  that  has  al- 
ready taken  place  on  other  matters  in  this 
House  today,  I  suggest  that  is  not  really  the 
thrust  of  this  resolution.  I  hope  it  is,  but  I 
suggest  it's  not.  I  heard  people  over  there 
today,  including  the  Minister  of  Housing,  say: 
"We  don't  interfere  with  where  industry 
wants  to  go  or  with  where  developments 
want  to  go.  We  don't  interfere  at  all." 

If  the  government  is  going  to  bring  about 
what  it  wants  to  see  brought  about,  then  I 
am  afraid  there's  going  to  have  to  be  some 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  public  good  in 
the  economic  decisions  that  are  made  within 
this  province. 

Mr.  Gregory:  He  didn't  say  we  don't  assist. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  do  anything.  You 
are  immobilized. 

Mr.  Swart:  If  the  resolution  means,  as  it 
obviously  does  that  every  municipality  shall 
go  after  industrial  expansion,  I  am  convinced 
it  should  be  defeated.  And  that's  what  the 
resolution  says:  "The  government  should  con- 
sider adopting  policies  to  encourage  every 
municipality  to  share  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment the  task  of  planning  for  job  creation 
and  industrial  expanrfon  for  the  future,  and 
in  particular  the  government  should  (i)  en- 
courage every  municipality  to  develop  job 
creation  and  industrial  expansion  goals" — 
every  municipality  would  be  encouraged  to 
develop  industrial  expansion  goals —  "as  part 
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of  the  planning  process  directed  towards 
establishing  or  amending  an  oflBcial  plan  for 
the  municipality  .  .  ." 

What  does  the  green  paper  mean  df  that's 
what  we  mean?  If  we  are  going  to  say  every 
municipality  in  Ontario,  even  in  the  most 
intensive  agricultural  area  and  even  though 
they  have  class  1  lands,  is  going  to  have  a 
plan — 

Mr.  Turner:  Don't  distort  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  what  the  honoiurable  mem- 
ber's resolution  says:  to  have  a  plan  for  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
green  paper.  It  says:  "Agricultural  lands 
must  be  clearly  identified  and  shown  within 
the  official  plan  and  on  the  land-use  map, 
and  the  x>olicies  applied  to  these  areas  must 
adequately  protect  them  for  present  and 
future  agricultural  use."  And  yet  the  honour- 
able member  wants  to  have  a  strategy  for 
industrial  development  in  every  municipality 
in  this  province.  Even  his  government's 
paper  back  in  1974,  called  Guidelines  for 
Land-Use  Planning,  states  the  objective  is 
to  co-ordinate  the  various  land-use  programs 
of  the  ministry  so  optimum  use  is  made  of 
the  resources  of  this  province.  It  goes  on  to 
talk  about  "a  provincial  plan  shall  be  im- 
plemented by  the  government."  If  we're 
going  to  permit  every  municipality  to  have 
expansion,  then  I  suggest  we  defeat  all  good 
planning  in  this  province. 

There  is  a  fallacy  that  is  abroad  generally 
among  municipal  people— and  I  guess  among 
many  others  besides  those  in  local  govern- 
ment—that if  they  can  encourage  industrial 
expansion  to  come  into  their  particular  com- 
munities it  is  going  to  solve  all  the  tax 
problems.  We  have  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
a  great  variety  of  municipalities  with  a  great 
variety  of  percentages  of  commercial-indus- 
trial assessment.  I  want  to  say  to  this  House 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the 
ratio  of  industrial  and  commercial  versus 
residential  farm  to  the  taxes  that  the  resi- 
dents pay,  or  to  the  mill  rate  in  that  munic- 
ipality. Not  the  slightest. 

I  will  give  the  government  some  credit 
on  this,  because  it  has  evolved  transfer  sys- 
tems which  to  a  large  extent  make  up  in 
those  municipalities  for  the  lack  of  industrial 
assessment.  But  surely  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  must  be  that  we  don't  encourage  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  every  municipality  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  That  siurely  can't 
be  the  intent  of  this. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  doesn't  say  that.  Read 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  can't  go  along  with  that  part 
of   the   resolution   either.    If   the   goal   is   to 


establish  more  industrial  land,  more  indus- 
trial parks,  more  industrial  promotion,  I  am 
not  sure  that's  what  is  needed  in  our  econ- 
omy either.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  in- 
dustrial parks;  many  of  the  municipalities 
have  them.  Municipalities  are  permitted  to 
subsidize  them.  I  don't  particularly  object  to 
that,  although  it  says  something  about  our 
priorities  when  we  are  prepared  to  subsidize 
land  for  industrial  development  and  aren't 
prepared  to  do  it  for  residential  develop- 
ment. It  says  something  about  our  priorities, 
but  I  am  not  particularly  opposed  to  that. 
I  would  Hke  to  see  land  banking  for  in- 
dustrial development  too,  and  public  land 
development. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  is  a  real  feel- 
ing among  municipalities  that  they  should 
have  an  industrial  park;  and  we  can  do  it 
cheaper  ourselves  than  letting  the  private 
sector  do  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  No  way. 

Mr.  Swart:  Generally  that  has  proved  to 
be  the  case.  In  Niagara  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  is  not  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  generally  true,  I  think, 
that  we  do  have  adequate  industrial  land. 
In  fact,  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  planners 
say  we  have  11,280  acres  of  industrial  land 
within  the  urban  boundaries,  and  they  will 
only  need,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  2,910, 
about  a  quarter  of  it.  Most  of  the  munic- 
ipalities have  adequate  industrial  land.  I 
don't  see  that  any  solution  is  provided  by 
the  resolution  on  that. 

If  the  idea  is  somehow  or  other  local  gov- 
ernments have  control  over  the  economy, 
that  somehow  or  other  if  they  have  an  in- 
dustrial strategy  in  their  official  plan,  they 
are  somehow  or  other  going  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem,  I  suggest  that  is  a 
real  illusion  too.  I  think  we  all  know  that 
the  federal  government  first  of  all  has  the 
most  control  over  the  economy,  then  the 
province,  and  a  big  province  like  Ontario 
has  substantial  control  over  the  economy. 
The  municipalities,  in  fact,  have  none;  espe- 
cially when  the  province  or  the  other  local 
government  tells  them  what  they  can  spend, 
and  says,  "We're  cutting  down  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  letting  you  people 
have  this  year."  They  have  no  control  over 
the  economy. 

Mr.     Deputy     Speaker:     The     honourable 
member's  time  has  expired. 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Mancini:  Is  he  for  or  against  it? 
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Mr.  Jones:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  never  did  make 
it  clear  to  me  just  whether  he  was  for  or 
against  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  doesn't  do  anything  so  I  have 
to  be  against  it. 

Mr.  Jones:  But  I  give  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I 
say  this  to  the  member  for  Peterborough,  I 
think  secretly  he  was  on  his  way  towards 
acknowledging  that  the  program  as  proposed 
in  this  resolution  was  one  of  harmony  towards 
job  creation  between  the  difiFerent  levels  of 
government. 

The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  as  he 
referred  to  the  fact  his  area  of  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  had  a  variety  of  employment,  a 
variety  of  assessment,  was  really  acknowledg- 
ing what  the  member  for  Viotoria-Haliburton 
said  and  the  introducer  of  the  resolution  said, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  job  creation 
and  one  of  the  tools  was  in  the  form  of  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  member  for  Victoria-Haliburton  not 
only  suggested  industrial  job  creation  but 
also  discussed  our  tourist  industry,  pointing 
out  the  size  of  it  in  this  province  and  this 
country.  And  there  have  been  some  specific 
projects  proposed  in  the  past  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Wellington-Dufferin-Peel,  such  as 
utilizing  our  farms  for  a  very  profitable  tj^pe 
of  industry  unto  itself  within  tourism,  farm 
visitation.  It's  proved  very  successful  in  many 
of  the  states  south  of  the  border  and  many 
of  the  other  provinces. 

We  all  acknowledge  in  this  debate  that 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments  play 
very  important  roles  in  establishing  the 
climate  for  economic  activity.  The  member 
for  Peterborough  referred  to  one  such 
measure  taken  by  the  Ontario  government 
recently.  It  was  referred  to  by  the  second 
speaker,  the  member  for  Victoria-Haliburton, 
when  he  talked  about  Sell  Ontario  and  the 
Canadian  and  foreign  investors'  innovations 
promoted  by  the  government. 

He  touched  on  the  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  province— 
the  French  River  section,  the  slow  growth  in 
some  of  the  DREE  areas— that  need  atten- 
tion. They  cannot  be  too  far  from  the  govern- 
ment's high  priorities  as  we  look  across  the 
province  and  not  just  to  any  one  section  of  it. 

I  would  remind  the  member  who's  just 
spoken  that  the  province  also  had  involve- 
ment this  spring  in  the  Sudbury  funding, 
which  might  be  seen  as  another  recent 
measure  by  this  government  in  that  direction. 

What  the  mover  of  this  resolution  said  to 
us  was  apparent  in  the  second  speaker's  com- 
ments. If  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 


missed  this  point,  I'd  like  to  restate  it.  In 
promoting  Ontario  as  a  province,  as  we're 
doing  in  our  present  program  of  We  Treat 
You  Royally,  let  us  not  pretend  that  some  of 
those  psychological  things  aren't  important. 
We  saw  this  editorialized  in  one  of  our 
Toronto  papers  last  week.  The  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  says  a  lack  of  confidence 
is  at  the  very  root  of  a  lot  of  our  economic 
problems.  In  tourism,  there  is  a  need  to 
stimulate  and  have  that  thing  called  com- 
petence. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  isn't  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Warner:  They're  in  better  shape  than 
we  are  here. 

Mr.  Jones:  The  answer  does  not  rest  in 
proposals  such  as  the  one  in  Saskatchewan 
where  everybody  will  work  in  some  govern- 
ment role  and  we  will  expand  the  pubUc 
sector. 

Mr.  Warner:  Figures  don't  prove  that. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  would  merely  say  this  to  you, 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Warner:   They  need  their  industries. 

We  sold  ours  out. 

Mr.  Jones:  —what  is  proposed  by  this  is 
that  muncipal  plans  which  are  now  submitted 
to  this  government  and  its  various  ministries 
for  approval,  also  have  in  them  initiatives 
directed  to  a  response  that  calls  on  the 
municipalities  to  turn  their  thinking  towards 
the  job  creation  side  of  their  official  plans  and 
to  the  expansion  goals  of  their  municipality 
in  many  diverse  job-creating  aspects. 

Mr.  Swart:  Name  some  specific  ones. 

Mr.  Jones:  We  can  name  some  specific 
ones.  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  was  replying 
to  questions  in  question  period  today  and 
he  spoke  of  Windsor.  That's  an  initiative, 
very  obvious  to  all  of  us,  that  aflFected  the 
Windsor  area.  He  referred  to  the  specific 
numbers  of  jobs  that  were  created  directly 
and  those  in  the  oflFshoot  industries  that 
would  be  afiFected  by  it.  It  certainly  wouldn't 
be  appropriate  for  another  commiuiity- 1 
don't  think  even  the  member  from  Lindsay 
would  propose  that  plant  should  necessarily 
be  in  Peterborough  or  one  of  the  other  com- 
munities in  his  riding— but  it's  certainly 
appropriate  for  Windsor. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  would  like  it  an  Missis- 
sauga. 

Mr.  Jones:  Oh,  yes.  It  wouldn't  be  bad  in 
Mississauga. 

Mr.  Swart:  Are  you  out  to  get  into  a  bid- 
ding game? 
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Mr.  Jones:  No.  We're  not  out  to^  cause 
anybody  to  get  into  a  bidding  game.  I'm  just 
saying,  if  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold 
would  listen,  that  communities  in  different 
parts  of  tliis  province  obviously  have  differ- 
ent complexions  to  make  them  more  appro- 
priate for  certain  types  of  nev^'  industry.  They 
should  take  that  into  account  in  their  indi- 
vidual ways,  as  they  address  themselves  to 
the  formulating  of  their  oflBcial  plans  or  the 
amendment  of  their  official  plans.  In  the 
process  then,  they  would  join  in  partnership 
with  the  province  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  this  much-needed  job  creation. 

I'm  rather  close  to  a  form  of  job  creation. 
I've  worked  with  die  siunmer  employment 
programs  of  this  government.  Last  year  it  in- 
volved a  figure  close  to  80,000  young  people. 
There  are  some  very  successful  ones  in  harness 
with  the  private  sector.  There  were  some  in 
the  Experience-type  programs  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  public  sector  with  the  various 
ministries  of  this  government. 

So  I  don't  say  there  are  no  job  opportunities 
in  the  public  sector.  I'm  only  saying,  I  sup- 
pose in  reply  to  your  suggestion  that  we 
should  look  there  first,  as  in  Saskatchewan, 
that  the  real  large  job  creations  for  the  future 
are  going  to  have  to  come  in  the  private 
sector  field. 

Our  Treasurer,  as  he  made  a  statement  to 
this  House  last  week,  pointed  out  that  99  per 
cent  of  those  new  150,000  jobs  were  created 
in  the  private  sector  in  this  last  fiscal  year. 
I'm  saying  that  the  municipalities  have  to  take 
that  into  account  in  their  oflBcial  plans. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  should  have  an  overall 
plan  which  includes  public  and  private  both: 
but  you  don't  believe  in  planning. 

Mr.  Jones:  The  member  spoke  of  his  riding 
and  I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  to  mention  to 
this  House  that  our  community  of  Mississauga 
recently  completed  a  new  oflBcial  plan.  In  that 
official  plan  they  wrote  into  it.  not  cis  an  ap- 
pendix, but  rather  as  a  specific  part  of  the 
plan,  a  whole  section  devoted  to  employ- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  the  statements  I  feel  are 
apropos.  They  said  things  such  as:  "Missis- 
sauga will  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
creation  of  a  range  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, utilizing  the  skills  of  the  existing 
resident  work  force  and  the  people  moving 
their  residences  to  Mississauga.  Mississauga 
will  attempt  to  expand  job  opportunities  to 
equal  the  resident  labour  force  and  be  more 
compaMble  with  their  skills  by  1986,  with  a 
view  that  by  1996  they'll  more  closely  match 
the  skills  of  the  resident  labour  force." 


That's  something  specific  that  an  oflBcial 
plan  can  contain  and  those  municipal 
people — 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  tell  you  the  good  people  of 
Mississauga  don't  think  it's  rhetoric.  I  can 
tell  you — 

Mr.  Swart:  We  have  that  in  the  Niagara 
region  too. 

Mr.  Jones:  — they  are  a  fast-growing 
provider  of  jobs  in  the  economy  of  this 
province. 

In  this  same  document  that  I  referred  you 
to,  if  anybody  has  an  open  mind — ^by  some 
of  the  comments,  I  know  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  parties  that  has  spoken  has 
— and  I  would  hope  that  members  of  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold's  party  would 
too.  While  I  can't  read  all  the  appropriate 
sections  of  that  document,  I  can  tell  you  it 
was  carefully  thought  out  by  some  very 
thoughtful  mimicipal  politicians.  They  were 
of  all  complexions,  if  you  were  to  look  under 
their  robes,  as  to  thedr  political  persuasion. 

As  they  set  down  specific  sections  of  pri- 
ority they  did  so  in  harness  with  conversa- 
tions with  the  various  ministries  of  this 
province.  That's  in  the  preparing  of  their 
oflBcial  plan  before  it  comes  down  here  for 
approval.  That's  the  type  of  thing  I  believe 
the  member  for  Peterborough  was  referring 
to  very  clearly  in  this  resolution;  that  indeed 
we  are  all  partners  in  the  task  at  hand  of 
creating  the  job  opportunities  that  will  be 
needed,  as  we  come  through  these  next  few 
years,  in  all  areas  of  the  province,  not  just  in 
my  area  of  Mississauga. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Jones:  So  I  heartily  ask  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  support  the  resolution  as 
put  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker:  I  rise  to  support 
this  resolution  of  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough. I'd  like  to  tell  him  at  the  outset 
that  anything  we  can  do  in  the  Legislature 
that  will  encourage  the  municipalities  and, 
indeed,  any  place  in  Ontario  to  create  new 
job  opportunities  is  certainly  going  to  be 
supported  by  this  party,  particularly  job  op- 
portunities that  relate  to  those  coming  from 
the  private  sector.  We  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing to  encourage  the  enlargement  of  that 
sector  that  the  socialists  would,  because  all 
we  have  to  do  is  hire  everybody  and  they'd 
all  be  working  for  the  government. 

Mr.   Mancini:   Down  with  the   socialists. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  We're  talking  about  something 
completely  different  and  it  surprises  me  that 
they  even  take  the  time  to  talk  to  these 
issues. 

Mr.  Grande:  Up  to  your  old  selves. 
Mr.    Warner:    Do   you   spend   your   whole 
life  M'ith  blinkers  on,  or  just  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I'm 
a  little  bit  disappointed,  of  course,  that  we 
don't  have  that  kind  of  legislation  in  place, 
that  kind  of  determination- 
Mr.  Swart:  What  kind? 
Mr.  Kerrio:  —that  would  not  need  this 
kind  of  legislation  before  us.  I  have  cer- 
tainly held  my  end  up  as  it  comes  to  the 
private  sector  and  have  had  my  share  in 
creating  jobs,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  invest- 
ment and  sleepless  nights  to  do  it.  That's 
something  that  you  people  over  there  would 
hardly  understand. 

Mr.  Jones:  He  just  said  we  don't  need 
to  run  it  like  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Grande:  But  you  failed. 

Mr.  Turner:  No  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  understand  it 
yourself. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'd  like  to  say  that  you  can 
talk  in  any  way  that  you  will  over  there, 
that  you  can  do  something  in  the  public 
sector  that  could,  in  fact,  be  somewhat  com- 
petitive with  the  private  sector- 
Mr.  Warner:  That's  why  there  is  more 
unemployment  here  than  there  in  Saskatch- 
ewan. There  always  has  been. 

Mr.   Kerrio:    —but  you   only   say  that  be- 
cause you  haven't  had  one  nit  of  experience. 
Mr.  Jones:  That's  a  good  term. 
Mr.   Warner:   What  a  lot  of  rubbish. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  could  you  possibly  make 
any  kind  of  a  comparison? 

Mr.  Swart:  Don't  forget  the  Liberals  are 
running  Canada. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Comparisons  are  made  by 
people  who  have  been  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Get  'em,  Vince.  I  am 
sick  of  them.  Get  'em. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  a  few  comments  to 
make  as  they  relate  to  the  resolution  after 
having  dispensed  with  that.  I  like  to  get 
the  sort  of  nasty  things  out  of  the  way  first- 
Mr.  Warner:  Good,  then  leave  the 
chamber. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  —and  then  deal  with  the  nicer 
things  last.  It's  sort  of  like  having  your 
dessert    after   you    get   by    all    those    things 


that  are  kind  of  like  the  carrots  that  the 
young  children  would  like  to  push  off  their 
plate. 

Mr.   Warner:  We  will  all  get  indigestion. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  In  any  event,  I  have  been 
on  a  trade  mission  that  was  sponsored  by 
the  province  and  I  must  say  it  was  a  great 
and  revealing  experience.  Subsequently,  I 
have  seen  our  own  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
reaUy  take  the  initiative  as  it  relates  to  a 
very  fine  industrial  complex,  through  a  very 
fine  industrial  commissioner  in  the  person 
of  Joe  Montgomery,  who  attended  on  that 
trade  mission  to  Germany  and  to  Switzer- 
land. I  have  to  say  that  I'm  very  proud  of 
the  area  that  I  come  from  because  they  don't 
come  up  here  to  the  Legislature  and  cry 
about  what  can  be  done  but  they  get  right 
on  the  job  of  doing  it. 

Next  week,  I'm  going  to  the  opening  of 
a  large  factory  in  Niagara  Falls  that  is  being 
built  by  German  money  and  it's  going  to  be 
a  tremendous  asset  to  our  industrial  sub- 
division. It's  only  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  in  that  subdivision  from  overseas  and 
it's  all  because  those  people  have  been  ag- 
gressive. I  hope  this  kind  of  resolution, 
while  it  may  not  help  us  that  much  be- 
cause we  already  have  this  kind  of  initiative 
in  place,  will  do  the  sorts  of  things  for 
those  people  that  maybe  haven't  had  it  in 
place  and  might  consider  it  for  the  futinre. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  would  like  to  sell  out 
Canada. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  some  concerns  as  they 
relate  to  comments  that  were  made  here 
about  job  creation.  I'm  not  so  happy  about 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  give  money  to  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  I  happen  to  think 
that  we  in  Canada,  who  use  10  per  cent  of 
the  motor  cars  and  parts  that  are  built  in 
North  America,  are  somewhat  entitled  to 
the  kind  of  plants  that  would  produce  those 
numbers  of  motor  cars  and  parts. 

Mr.  Swart:  How  do  you  bring  it  about 
with  your  philosophy? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  don't  think  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  for  them.  With  initiatives  at  all 
levels  of  government— and  I  guess  it  relates 
more  particularly  to  the  federal  government— 
they  should  see  to  it  that  we  have  our  fair 
share. 
[5:301 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  interfering  with  private 
enterprise.  You  musn't  do  that. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Are  you  saying  we  should 
renegotiate  the  auto  pact? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Some  of  the  motor  companies 
that  get  10,  11  or  12  per  cent  profit  on  their 
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operations  here  would  be  well  advised  to 
make  investments,  because  they  don't  make 
anywhere  near  those  kinds  of  profit  in  the 
United  States. 

The  government  itself  has  been  remiss  in 
funding  some  small  corporations  and  plants 
and  operations.  The  government  had  a  pro- 
gram—and I  know  that  some  members  will 
remember  it— where  very  low  interest  money 
was  made  available  for  the  tourist  industry. 
I'm  not  begrudging  them  that.  But  what  has 
happened  is  that  we  have  gone  from  very 
helpful  funding  for  that  industry  to  an  ex- 
perience now  where  funding  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  and  with  reasonable  repay- 
ment is  not  available  for  small  business.  It's 
those  sorts  of  things  the  government  should 
address  itself  to  at  this  time. 

We  have  some  strange  sorts  of  legislation 
at  the  various  levels  of  government  which 
leave  me  somewhat  disappointed.  We  have  a 
factory  closing  in  Niagara  Falls,  the  Burgess 
battery  factory. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Swart:  Don't  interfere. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Two  years  ago,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  federal  government  by 
an  American  company  to  buy  that  company. 
If  we  are  attempting  to  keep  Canadian 
ownership,  that  legislation  would  appear  to 
be  good.  But  in  this  instance  the  company 
was  owned  by  another  American  company. 
The  fact  that  it  was  changing  from  the 
ownership  of  one  American  company  to  an- 
other didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  that  important 
in  that  particular  instance.  The  end  result  is 
that  the  company  that  made  the  purchase  of 
a  similar  company  upgraded  it,  while  our 
Burgess  company  was  not  upgraded;  the 
machinery  was  let  to  get  into  the  kind  of 
condition  where  the  company  couldn't  be 
competitive. 

I'm  afraid  that  kind  of  decision-making  at 
government  levels  certainly  has  to  be  looked 
into.  We  should  have  those  people  who  would 
make  intelligent  decisions  because,  when 
there  is  a  change  of  ownership,  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  it's  significant  whether  the  owner- 
ship changes  from  one  American  firm's  hands 
to  another. 

I  hope  that  we  may  still  look  into  the 
possibility  that  if  there  is  still  a  willing  seller 
and  a  willing  buyer,  that  the  government 
could  take  another  look,  realizing  that  we 
are  in  much  different  circumstances  than  we 
were  in  during  the  first  discussion  about  this 
particular  industry,  and  perhaps  could  still 
get  some  kind  of  consensus  where  they  might 
take  another  look  and  guarantee  the  jobs  of 
these  people  in  this  private  company. 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  With  govenmient  money. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  As  far  as  the  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  to  encoiurage  the  small 
centres  might  also  require  us  to  take  the 
initiative  as  it  relates  to  some  sort  of  central 
expertise  being  made  available  to  those 
smaller  communities.  I'm  sure  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  in  the  placing  of  his 
resolution,  must  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion that  they  can't  do  much  on  their  own 
and  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  more 
responsible  position  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  sort  of  help  that  some 
of  these  smaller  communities  might  need. 

As  I  said  before,  regarding  my  experience 
on  the  trade  mission  and  my  own  experience 
in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  I  take  extreme 
pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  active 
industrial  commissioner  and  a  very  active 
group  of  people  who  have  seen  fit  to  keep 
him  in  place  now  for  some  10  or  12  years, 
I  think;  he  makes  periodic  sojourns  into  these 
various  industrialized  countries  and  has 
brought  much  industry  to  our  area. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  kind  of  resolution 
that  is  before  us  that  if  other  people  are 
willing  to  take  the  same  initiative,  and  if  we 
give  them  some  help  from  the  central  govern- 
ment here,  this  could  be  a  way  of  success 
and  a  way  to  encourage  small  municipalities 
and  small  business,  and  indeed  it  might  make 
certain  that  the  private  sector  continue  to 
provide  the  jobs  and  the  substance  that  make 
this  whole  coimtry  go. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  With  public  funding. 

Mr.  Swart:  What's  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Niagara? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  are  those  that  give  and 
there  are  those  that  take,  and  they  are  very 
easy  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  give  and  the  corporates 
take. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  want  to  tell  members  that 
while  they  are  doing  all  that  shouting  and 
noisemaking  over  there — 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honoiurable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  On  that  note  I  think  I  should  quit. 

Mr.  Warner:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker — 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Resign. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  wouldn't  make  life  so  easy 
for  the  member. 

The  member  for  Peterborough  (Mr. 
Turner),  when  he  introduced  the  resolution 
and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  resolution,  indi- 
cated that  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
resolution  would  prompt  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  government  of  Ontario 
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and  the  municipalities  in  the  endeavour  to 
develop  industry  and  jobs.  I  took  that  to  be 
his  comment. 

The  direction  that  he  saw  the  move  taking 
— some  good  co-operative  measures  between 
the  mimicipalities  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment— I  can  certainly  appreciate  that  kind  of 
attitude  being  put  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment today,  because  the  government  up  until 
now  has  not  listened  to  the  municipalities, 
has  not  co-operated  with  municipalities,  has 
in  fact  cut  oflF  money  from  the  municipalities. 

It  wasn't  that  long  ago  that  we  debated  the 
Edmonton  commitment  being  negated  by  the 
government,  so  if  the  member  wishes  to 
introduce  a  resolution  today — 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  is  only  one  thing  the 
government  didn't  cut  oflF  and  we  are  looking 
at  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  — to  institute  some  better 
goodwill  between  the  municipalities  and  the 
government,  that  is  certainly  understandable. 
But  this  resolution  cannot  get  the  govern- 
ment oflF  the  hook.  This  government  has 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  at  job  creation; 
and  the  resolution  as  drafted  here  by  the 
member  for  Peterborough  does  not  answer  the 
problem. 

The  government  can't  simply  shirk  its 
responsibilities  that  it  has  had  for  so  long  and 
not  lived  up  to,  it  cannot  shirk  those 
responsibihties  by  turning  around  and  saying: 
"Let's  try  and  get  the  muriicipalities  involved 
in  developing  job  creation  plans."  It  is  not 
good  enough.  Face  the  responsibilities  head 
on.  I  am  glad  that  the  good  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Kerrio)  is  here  to  listen  to 
some  explanation  as  to  how  the  government 
in  Saskatchewan  faced  this  very  same 
problem.  Instead  of  giving  away  the  resources 
to  Americans,  instead  of  allowing  the  profits 
to  flow  out  of  the  province  and  into  other 
jurisdictions,  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
met  that  head  on  and  today  the  resource  in- 
dustry is  owned  by  the  people  in  Saskatche- 
wan, not  foreign  control.  The  profits  from 
that  potash  corporation  remain  in  Saskatche- 
wan to  create  a  double-A  rating,  the  highest 
rating,  and  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Turner:  The  lowest  population  too. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  love  Saskatchewan;  it  is 
socialist  government  I  can't  stand. 

Mr.  Warner:  For  the  member  who  cares 
not  to  listen  to  reason,  that  government  in 
Saskatchewan  has  created  the  wealth  in  that 
province  and  industrial  diversity.  Do  members 
know  why? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  put  the  potash  in  the 
ground. 


Mr.  Warner:  Because  they  have  demanded 
tliat  the  profits  remain  within  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  so  that  people  who  live  there 
will  benefit  from  those  profits.  But  no,  this 
government  decides  instead  that  we  will  de- 
industriahze.  That  is  what  is  going  on.  Take 
the  resources  out  of  the  ground  and  allow 
them  to  be  shipped  to  Norway  to  be  pro- 
cessed. Take  the  resources  out  of  the  ground 
and  allow  tliem  to  be  shipped  to  Japan  to  be 
processed;  and  then  the  products  made  there 
and  shipped  back  into  our  province  to  be 
resold. 

Where  do  you  create  jobs  in  that?  Not 
at  all.  If  this  government  was  the  last  bit 
serious  about  job  creation  it  would  have 
developed  the  secondary  industries  related 
to  natural  resources;  it  would  have  insisted 
that  research  and  development  be  done  here 
in  Ontario;  it  would  have  insisted  on  an 
equity  position  with  Ford  Motor  Company. 
If  the  government  really  thought  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  be  given  $68  million  in  the  i)ov- 
erty  situation  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
finds  itself  in,  surely  it  would  have  asked 
for  equity,  surely  it  would  have  said  $68 
million  worth  of  public  shares  to  be  held 
by  the  government  of  Ontario.  But  no,  this 
government  would  rather  simply  turn  over 
the  money  and  then  say  "if  you  want  more 
just  come  and  ask,  because  we're  prepared 
to  hand  out  whatever  money  you  want;  and 
we're  prepared  to  watch  the  profits  drift  to 
the  south,  we're  not  prepared  to  handle  and 
tackle    the    unemployment   problem." 

But  instead  of  rationally  planning  the 
development  of  jobs,  instead  of  demanding 
an  equity  position  in  the  Ford  Motor  deal 
or  any  other  measure  that's  brought  before 
this  government,  instead  of  trying  to  regain 
control  of  industries,  the  best  I  have  seen 
from  this  government  in  three  years  is  a 
wishy-washy  resolution  that  foists  respon- 
sibility upon  the  municipalities  instead  of 
this  government  living  up  its  responsibilities. 

About  the  most  precious  commodity  that 
exists  in  Ontario  is  its  natural  resources.  We 
have  watched  those  natural  resources  squan- 
dered, and  we  have  watched  the  profits  from 
those  natural  resources  drift  out  of  this  prov- 
ince and  into  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries.  Yet  this  government  could 
have  done  what  was  done  in  Saskatchewan. 
They  could  have  taken  control  of  those 
natural  resources,  and  they  could  have  en- 
sured that  there  would  be  a  heritage  of  jobs 
for  Ontarians.  But  the  government  hasn't 
done  that. 

I  guess  the  most  satisfying  thing  for  me  as 
a  member  of  this  assembly  is  that  the  re- 
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source  policy  of  the  government  of  Saskatch- 
ewan was  put  clearly  on  the  line  and  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan  said,  "yes,  we  want 
control  of  our  resources;  yes,  we  want  jobs; 
no,  we  don't  want  Tory  giveaways  to  Amer- 
icans." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Go  west,  young  man. 
Mr.  Warner:  In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  the 
member  for  Peterborough  withdraw  his  reso- 
lution and  in  its  place  bring  in  a  bill  that 
will  bring  about  public  control  of  natural 
resources  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  would  like  to  thank  those 
members  of  this  party  and  the  members  of 
the  oflBcial  opposition  who  have  chosen  to 
support  this  resolution.  I  am  just  appalled, 
not  so  much  at  the  attitude  of  the  member 
for  Scarborough-EUesmere— I  had  expected 
that— but  given  the  experience  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  minister— or  the  member- 
Mr.  Warner:  He  will  be  minister. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  should  hope  not— the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold,  I  just  can't  be- 
lieve that  members  opposite  who  cry  daily 
about  the  inequities  of  this  society  and  every 
other  society,  are  against  the  creation  of 
jobs. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Turner:  That  is  what  both  of  them 
have  said. 

Mr.  Swart:  Where  is  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment in  Canada? 

Mr.  Turner:  They  have  both  chosen  to 
distort  what  the  resolution  has  said.  The 
resolution  clearly  says,  "encourage  every  mu- 
nicipahty  to  develop  job  creation  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  goals."  We  are  not  en- 
couraging the  use  of  farm  land  or  any  other 
agricultural  land  for  industrial  expansion.  I 
can  say  to  all  members,  having  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  acts  of  involvement  of  our  munic- 
ipahty  with  problems  that  we  have  had 
quite  recently,  we  would  have  had  a  very 
serious  problem. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Germa:  It  is  your  problem,  not  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.    Warner:    Face   your   responsibility. 

\fr.  Turner:  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing. 

An  hon.  member:  Capitalist  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Mr.  Turner:  Every  time  a  company  wants 
to  go  into  a  municipahty  to  establish  itself, 
they  go  through  the  development  commis- 
sioner's office  or  some  similar  type  of  office 


and  then  they  go  to  the  planners.  In  a  sig- 
nfficant  number  of  cases  they  find  a  lot  of 
municipahties  have  not  made  provision  of 
industrial  expansion  within  the  boundaries 
of  those  municipalities. 

Mr.  Grande:  You  blame  them  for  the  un- 
employment do  you? 

Mr.  Turner:  This  government  should  en- 
courage the  municipahties  to  include  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  job  creation  goals 
within  the  appendix  of  the  official  plans. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
member  for  Vtctoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  Eakins) 
and  the  member  for  Mississauga  North  (Mr. 
Jones)  for  their  kind  remarks  about  the  farm 
vacation  program.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
the  problems  we  have  in  many  townships. 
They  do  not  have  the  official  plans  so  if  a 
farm  vacation  program  is  of  interest  to  that 
community,  they  have  difficulty  bringing  it 
about  because  they  can't  change  the  plans. 
This  is  a  project  which  would  create  jobs, 
and  hopefully  we're  all  interested  in  that, 
without  taking  any  agricultural  land  away 
from  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold.  Fur- 
ther it  would  add  revenue  to  the  area.  This 
past  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  to  vacation 
for  a  week  in  the  Victoria-Haliburton,  Peter- 
borough area. 

It's  a  wonderful  part  of  the  country,  but  it 
could  do  with  a  farm  vacation  program. 
There  are  many  farms  that  just  are  not  viable 
and  some  type  of  program  similar  to  this 
could  make  those  farms  that  much  more 
financially  viable,  creating  jobs  as  well.  Many 
areas  in  Ontario  have  the  same  problem.  If 
in  some  way  we  can  instigate  change  to  the 
official  plans,  or  encourage  the  municipality 
to  have  them  in  order  so  they  can  be  intro- 
duced at  the  appropriate  time,  it's  a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  wasn't  aware  we  could 
speak  after  the  member  who  had  introduced 
the  resolution  was  finished  with  his  windup 
remarks.  I'll  take  a  minute  or  two  to  address 
the  resolution,  but  before  I  do  I'd  like  to 
make  some  comments. 

We've  heard  quite  a  bit  from  my  friends 
to  the  left.  They  howled  quite  a  bit  about  the 
Ford  plant  in  Windsor.  I  want  to  inform  the 
House,  when  they  had  the  sod  turning  cere- 
monies, who  do  members  think  were  sitting 
right  in  the  front  row? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Who  was  it?  Tell  us. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I've  got  to  inform  the  House 
it    was    the   member   for   Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Bounsall)  and  the  member- 
Mr.  Walker:  Say  it  isn't  so. 
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Mr.  Mancini:  —for  Windsor-Riverside  (Mr. 
Cooke).  They  were  there  front  and  centre  to 
help  the  president  of  Ford  with  the  official 
sod  turning. 

However,  I  want  to  address  the  bill.  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  support  this  resolution.  I 
find  that  most  municipahties— 

Mr.  Havrot:  Poor  baby,  give  him  some 
castor  oil. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —in  the  province  that  have 
been  interested  in  industrial  development  and 
job  creation  have  created  industrial  parks  in 
their  official  plans.  I  don't  think  it's  right  for 
the  province  of  Ontario,  at  this  particular 
time  anyway,  to  try  and  shoulder  the  unem- 
ployment situation  with  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Turner:  You  are  against  employment. 

Mr.  Mancini:  If  a  resolution  like  this  were 
endorsed  in  this  House,  when  the  members 
speak  of  unemployment  I  would  hate  to  see 
the  Minister  of  Labour  or  the  Minister  of 
Economics,  or  the  Premier,  stand  up  and  say 
part  of  the  unemployment  is  caused  by  a 
certain  municipality  which  has  not  adhered 
to  this  or  that. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  day  after 
day  we  watch  the  governmenit  across  the 
floor  blame  everybody  else  for  the  problems 
we  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  don't 
put  that  past  them  for  one  moment.  I  think 
if  they  could  politically  and  expediently 
blame  someone  else  for  the  problems  they 
would.  I  personally  believe  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  provincial  Legislature  to 
look  after  the  issue  of  job  creation. 

This  resolution  I  find  rather  weak,  to  en- 
courage all  municipalities  to  create  jobs. 
Most  municipalities  that  can — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
see  that  you  have  given  me  notice  that  my 
time  is  up  and  I'll  stop.  Thank  you,  sir. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Deans  has  moved  resolu- 
tion 33. 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  resolution  33. 


MUNICIPAL  PLANNING  GOALS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Turner  has  moved  reso- 
lution 24. 

Resolution  24  concmred  in. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  indicate  the  order  of 
business?  Tonight  we  will  have  consideraition 
of  sessional  paper  225,  the  select  committee 
on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  report  on  its  inquiry 
into  the  construction  of  the  heavy  water 
plants  at  Bruce. 

Tomorrow  morning,  government  motion  19 
on  the  Order  Paper,  standing  in  ithe  name  of 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Board  (Mr. 
McCague);  and  then  House  in  committee  of 
supply  to  continue  consideration  of  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 

On  Monday,  November  6,  tlie  House  in 
committee  of  supply  both  afternoon  and 
evening  to  start  and  continue  consideration 
of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

On  Tuesday,  legislation  day,  second  read- 
ings of  Bills  136,  142;  committee  of  the  whole 
to  consider  Bills  112,  151,  136  if  necessary, 
and  142;  then  back  to  second  reading  of  Bills 
74  and  75. 

On  Wednesday,  November  8,  resources 
development,  general  government,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice  committees  meeting  in 
the  morning,  with  the  resources  development 
committee  now  authorized  to  meet  in  the 
afternoon  as  well. 

Thursday,  November  9,  in  the  afternoon, 
private  members'  public  business.  Ball  152 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent),  and  Bill  153, 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Philip).  In  the  evening,  we 
take  into  consideration  sessional  paper  195, 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  health 
care  financing  costs. 

On  Friday,  November  10,  we  will  continue 
in  committee  of  supply  with  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:54  p.m. 
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Should  read: 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  In  1970  the  then  Minister 
of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Kerr)  said,  "if  the 
industry  doesn't  do  it  the  government  will 
take  over." 
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(See  page  4463.) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

METRO  SCHOOL  BOARD 
97.  Mr.  Warner:  Would  the  ministry 
please  calculate  for  1977  and  1978  the  finan- 
cial impact  on  the  six  area  boards  (on  both 
general  legislative  grants  and  mill  rates)  of 
the  elimination  of  the  Metro  Toronto  School 
Board;  and  provide  the  information  in  a  for- 
mat similar  to  tables   17.1   and  17.2  of  the 


ReiKjrt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  volume  2,  pages  326  and  327. 
(Tabled  June  6,  1978). 

(Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  On  June  20  last, 
my  predecessor  tabled  part  of  the  answer  to 
question  97  on  Order  Paper  68  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere.  That  material  was  for  the  1977 
year.  I  am  now  tabling  for  the  honourable 
member  the  1978  data. 


Estimated  impact  of  the  abolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board  on  the  allocation  of  1978 
provincial  education  grants 


Municipality 


As  allocated  by 
Metro  Board 


As  allocated  by 
provincial  formula 


Gain  ( or  loss )  if  allocated 
by  provincial  formula 


Gross  Per  Pupil 


Gross 


Per  Pupil  Gross  Percent      Per  Pupil 


ELEMENTARY 

Toronto 

(9,666,622) 

(196.20) 

1,626,323 

33.01 

11,292,945 

N/A 

229.21 

North   York 

29,419,921 

588.07 

29,091,085 

581.50 

(328,836) 

(1.12) 

(6.57) 

Scarborough 

47,891,424 

988.29 

43,557,145 

898.84 

(4,334,279) 

(9.05) 

(89.45) 

Etobicoke 

7,902,047 

300,97 

9,333,442 

355.49 

1,431,395 

18.11 

54.52 

York 

12,223,611 

1,069.35 

9,875,965 

863.97 

(2,347,646) 

(19.21) 

(205.38) 

East  York 

5,440,487 

626.67 

4,326,354 

498.33 

(1,114,133) 

(20.48) 

(128.34) 

TOTAL 

93,210,868 

480.16 

97,810,314 

503.86 

4,599,446 

4.93 

23.70 

SECONDARY 

Toronto 

(3,807,166) 

(101.47) 

1,677,246 

44.70 

5,484,412 

N/A 

146.17 

North  York 

22,758,462 

617.36 

24,845,338 

673.97 

2,086,876 

9.17 

56.61 

Scarborough 

47,662,842 

1,420.54 

40,640,280 

1,211.24 

(7,022,562) 

(14.73) 

(209.30) 

Etobicoke 

13,621,475 

633.57 

14,084,069 

655.08 

462,594 

3.40 

21.51 

York 

10,611,393 

1,213.60 

9,061,704 

1,036.37 

(1,549,689) 

(14.60) 

(177.23) 

East  York 

1,779,242 

354.08 

2,428,247 

483.23 

649,005 

36.48 

129.15 

TOTAL 


92,626,248        646.81       92,736,884 


647.58 


110,636 


1.19 


.77 


Estimated  impact  of  the  abohtion  of  the  Metropohtan  Toronto  School  Board  on  1978  educational 
mill  rates 


Municipahty 


Mill  rates  under 
Metro  Board 


Mill  Rates  without 
Metro  Board 


Tax  increases  ( decrease ) 
without  Metro  Board 


Elementary       Secondary       Total      Elementary   Secondary     Total 


Total 
Mills 


Per  cent 


Toronto 

46.72 

39.10 

85.82 

42.60 

37.27 

79.87 

(5.95) 

(7) 

North  York 

46.17 

38.73 

84.90 

46.38 

37.59 

83.97 

(0.93) 

(1) 

Scarborough 

46.99 

39.35 

86.34 

51.56 

45.92 

97.48 

11.14 

13 

Etobicoke 

45.99 

38.62 

84.61 

44.58 

38.22 

82.80 

(1.81) 

(2) 

York 

45.95 

38.65 

84.60 

54.89 

43.40 

98.29 

13.69 

16 

East  York 

46.09 

38.68 

84.77 

50.29 

36.48 

86.77 

2.00 

2 

Metro-wide  basis 

46.47 

38.93 

85.40 

45.79 

38.92 

84.71 

(0.69) 

(1) 
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The  House  resumedi  at  8  p.m. 

ONTARIO  HYDRO  AFFAIRS 

Consideration  of  the  October  26,  1978, 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  Ontario 
Hydro  affairs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
addressing  such  absent  audiences,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  nevertheless  proceed. 

Honourable  members  will  have  noted  that 
the  report,  which  I  trust  has  reached  each  of 
their  desks,  deals  exclusively  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  heavy  water  plants  at  Bruce. 
The  select  committee  on  Ontario  Hydro 
affairs  has  done  other  work  and  has  not  yet 
completed  its  original  terms  of  reference; 
there  will  be  a  further  interim  report  within  a 
few  days  outhning  that  and  seeking  permis^ 
sion  to  extend  the  time  so  that  we  can  com- 
plete our  terms  of  reference. 

Honourable  members  may  also  recall  that 
the  issue  of  the  heavy  water  plants  at  Bruce 
originally  was  referred  to  this  select  com- 
mittee because  there  was  great  public  interest 
and  concern  about  the  size  of  the  overruns  in 
the  construction  of  those  plants. 

Interestingly  enough,  indicating  the 
dynamic  of  the  situation,  by  the  time  the 
committee  got  around  to  considering  the 
matter  there  was  an  equally  if  not  more  im- 
portant matter— certainly  it's  more  urgent, 
looking  to  the  future  rather  than  trying  to 
review  what  had  happened  in  the  past— 
namely,  the  whole  question  of  supply  £md 
demand.  It  was  discovered  that,  through  the 
drop  in  electric  power  consumption  in 
Ontario,  we  had  a  greater  capacity  to  produce 
than  our  needs  would  require.  The  same  kind 
of  situation  had  emerged  at  the  federal  level 
in  connection  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited  production  of  heavy  water.  There- 
fore, there  was  the  real  prospect  that  we  were 
going  to  have  heavy  water  running  out  our 
ears,  so  to  speak,  and  exactly  how  were  we 
going  to  cope  with  that  kind  of  situation? 

Members  might  recall,  if  they  haven't  had 
time  to  refresh  their  minds  by  reading  the 
report  as  yet,  that  the  situation  at  Bruce  is 
that  heavy  water  plant  A  was  built  originally 
by  AECL  and  then  was  bought,  and  is  now 
being  operated,  by  Ontario  Hydro.  Heavy 
water  plant  B  is  just  about  completed,  is  in 
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the  process  of  being  commissioned,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1979  will  be  coming  into  produc- 
tion. Both  of  these  plants  are  producing  at 
something  better  than  earher  heavy  water 
production  records  and  promise  to  be  a  real 
source  of  provision  of  this  rather  vital  material 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power  from 
nuclear  sources. 

\Heavy  water  C  was  a  plant  that  was  com- 
missioned early  in  1975  and  then  cancelled 
about  six  months  later.  I  want  to  come  back 
to  that  because  it's  relevant  to  one  portion  of 
our  report.  Finally,  and  most  important  for 
the  key  recommendation  and  concern  of  the 
report,  is  heavy  water  plant  D,  a  plant 
which  is  now  50  per  cent  completed^a  little 
better,  I  suspect,  by  this  time.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  supply  and  demand 
situation,  the  staff  of  the  committee  recom- 
mended we  should  urge  immediate  cessation 
of  construction  and  mothbalUng  of  the  plant 
because  there  is  no  prospective  need  of  that 
heavy  water  through  to  about  the  year  1990. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  came  up 
witih  a  compromise:  that  we  should  stop 
and  store  one  half  of  the  plant;  that  we 
should  complete  the  other  half  of  the  plant, 
and  that  will  be  done  by  the  year  1982.  At 
that  time,  in  light  of  circumstances,  we  could 
assess  whether  or  not  it  should  be  com- 
missioned and  put  into  production,  or  whether 
it  too  should  be  mothballed. 

!ln  other  word®,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee is  in  favour  of  completing  only  half 
of  plant  D.  The  dissenting  members  of  the 
committee  from  the  New  Democratic  Party 
said  that  in  view  of  the  recommendation  from 
our  staff  that  we  wouldn't  need  it  until  1990 
we  should  stop  and  store  the  whole  of  plant 
D  and  not  proceedi  with  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  deal  with  one  rather  unfor- 
tunate, to  my  mind,  aspect  of  the  public 
business  related  to  this  committee.  We  have 
conducted  our  affairs  openly.  In  other  words, 
there  have  been  no  in  camera  sessions.  Even 
as  we  moved  towards  consideration  of  draft 
reports  everybody  knew  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  and  what  differences 
there  were.  Everybody  knew  some  weeks 
ago  what  the  recommendation  of  the  staff 
was  and  a  week  or  two  after  that  what  the 
majority  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was. 
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In  spite  of  that  fact— or  conceivably  be- 
cause of  that  fact— the  minister  has  moved 
to  reject  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. Speaking  in  Hanover  some  weeks 
ago,  the  new  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld) 
stated  that  plant  D  should  be  completed  in 
total.  In  other  words,  he  has  dismissed  the 
carefully  considered  conclusion  that  was  the 
majority  report  of  the  committee.  To  the 
extent  there  was  any  divergence  from  that 
majority  report  it  was  to  the  eflFect  that  we 
shouldn't  build  any  of  the  plant;  not  half 
of  it,  none  of  it. 

The  reason  I  regret  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment is  that,  without  drawing  any  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  land  of  working 
relationship  or  tension  that  has  existed  be- 
tween select  committees  that  were  working 
on  rather  high  profile  and  political  issues, 
I  think  this  committee  in  the  last  three  years 
of  its  operation— in  its  original  incarnation 
and  then  being  set  up  again  a  year  ago— 
has  had  very  good  working  relationships  with 
the  government. 

I  remind  the  House  that  in  1975  the 
committee  was  first  set  up  because  Hydro 
had  indicated  it  wanted  to  have  a  rate  in- 
crease for  1976  of  30  per  cent.  There  was 
such  a  public  outcry  that  Hydro  voluntarily 
reduced  it  to  25  per  cent.  Even  with  that 
reduction  the  government  saw  fit  to  refer  the 
issue  of  the  1976  rate  increase  to  the  select 
committee  for  further  review.  I  personally 
always  was  of  the  view  that  if  they  did  that 
it  was  because  they  too  felt  perhaps  another 
reduction  was  possible   and  was  defensible. 

The  committee  examined  the  situation 
with  the  greatest  of  care  and  it  came  in 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  could  be  re- 
duced marginally  further,  at  least  to  22  per 
cent.  That  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
government. 

Secondly,  the  committee  said  it  was  im- 
possible, examining  a  proposed  rate  increase 
In  the  months  of  November  and  December 
in  any  year  for  the  following  year,  to  do 
anything  what  might  be  deemed  to  be  an 
excessive  rate  increase.  At  that  point  all  the 
costs  were  locked  in.  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  that  we  should  have 
extended  terms  of  reference  to  examine  the 
whole  Hydro  system,  because  it  was  only 
through  such  an  examination  that  we  might 
come  to  conclusions  as  to  how  costs  could 
be  lessened  before  they  were  locked  in  and 
thereby  do  something  about  the  rather  hefty 
rate  increases  that  have  characterized  recent 
years. 

In  the  second  report  of  the  committee 
there  were  some  38  or  40  recommendations, 
30  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  govern- 


ment totally  and  five  or  six  of  which  were 
accepted  with  relatively  minor  revisions. 
Only  on  one  did  the  government  desist  and 
not  accept.  That  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Hydro  system  was  un- 
necessarily large. 

I  remind  the  honourable  members  of  the 
House  that  the  name  of  that  report  was 
A  New  Policy  Direction  for  Ontario  Hydro. 
The  basic  thrust  of  it  was  that  if  we  were 
going  to  do  anything  about  reducing  rates 
we  should  examine— because  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  merited  an  examination— a 
slowdown  in  the  expansion  of  the  Hydro 
system.  It  was  clear  even  at  that  point, 
though  Hydro  and  the  government  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  recognize  it  was  clear, 
that  hydro-electric  power  consumption  was 
going  to  drop  and  therefore  with  all  of  the 
eight  or  10  or  12  or  14  years*  lead  time  we 
were  building  more  generating  capacity  than 
we  needed. 

The  committee,  if  anything,  was  very 
prophetic.  I  remind  the  House — and  this  is 
maybe  the  key  point  for  consideration  of 
honourable  members  and  the  public  at  the 
present  time — Ontario  Hydro  at  this  time  has 
a  productive  capacity  which  is  44  per  cent 
greater  than  its  needs  in  the  peak  consump- 
tion period  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  it 
has  a  generating  capacity  to  produce  elec- 
tricity 44  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  needs  in  the 
peak  period  of  the  year,  which  is  usually  at 
some  point  in  the  winter.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  it's  more  than  44  per  cent.  Indeed,  the 
projections  are  that  in  the  year  or  two  or  three 
that  lie  ahead  that  excess  capacity  over  the 
peak  consumption  period  of  the  year  fis  going 
to  grow  from  44  per  cent  to  something  over 
50  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  gener^ng  capa- 
city that's  far  greater  than  we  need.  We've 
built  it;  we've  paid  for  it;  it's  now  calculated 
and  factored  into  the  rate  structure. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?  I 
think  honourable  members  are  generally 
aware  of  what  we're  trying  to  do  with  it.  Last 
year  we  sold  power  to  the  United  States  and 
we  made  a  "profit"  of  something  over  $100 
million.  The  rate  increase  for  the  year  was 
nine  per  cent.  Because  we  were  able  to  sell 
that  excess  power,  we  were  able  to  reduce 
the  rate  increase  during  the  course  of  the 
year  down  to  about  two  per  cent. 

This  year.  Hydro  has  asked  for  a  rate  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent.  It  says  if  it  is  able  to 
sell  this  excess  power  at  profit  then  that  will 
be  applied  to  the  rate  increase  and  it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  figiu-e  which  at  the  moment 
we  can  only  speculate  about. 
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One  of  the  arguments  I  find  that  Hydro 
and  proponents  of  the  Hydro  approach  are 
advancing  more  and  more,  is  that  it's  a  good 
thing  to  produce  this  excess  power,  we're 
making  a  profit.  But  we're  gambling.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  sell  it;  we  may  not  be 
able  to  make  a  profit  to  pay  for  the  excess 
generating  capacity  that  is  in  there  and 
factored  into  our  rates  at  the  present  time. 

Indeed,  the  government  has  said  to  On- 
tario Hydro  that  it  should  seek  markets  in 
the  United  States  for  this  excess  power,  and 
Hydro  is  trying  to  seek  those  markets  to 
reduce  its  excess  capacity  down  to  about  30 
or  32  per  cent. 

I  pause  for  a  minor  digression.  Hydro  has 
always  argued  that  it  needs  an  excess  gener- 
ating capacity  of  30  per  cent  as  a  reserve 
margin  for  what  are  known  as  planned  and 
unplanned  outages — when  they're  maintain- 
ing the  plants  and  they  have  to  shut  down, 
or  if  they  happen  to  have  an  emergency. 
[8:15] 

I  remind  the  House  that  in  1974  the 
energy  board  suggested  that  that  30  per  cent 
figure  was  too  high,  that  25  per  cent  was 
adequate.  Indeed,  they  said  a  study  should 
be  made  to  see  whether  that  reserve  capacity 
shouldn't  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent  as  is  the 
general  rule  in  the  United  States. 

'However,  I  return  from  my  digression. 
Even  if  one  forgets  that  possibility  that  re- 
serve capacity  could  be  reduced  to  25  per 
cent  or  even  20  per  cent,  and  accepts  Hydro's 
contention  they  need  30  per  cent,  that  means 
they  are  now  producing  15  per  cent  more 
than  they  need  even  for  their  conservative, 
cautious  calculation  of  a  necessary  reserve. 
That  14  or  15  per  cent  is  going  to  rise  to 
something  over  20  per  cent.  So  they're 
scrambling  for  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Again  I  remind  the  honourable  members 
that  the  legislation  under  which  Hydro 
operates  states  that  it  shall  produce  power 
not  for  export  but  only  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  and  it  exports  only  what  it  happens  to 
have  as  surplus.  We've  now  got  a  surplus 
that  is  certain  for  so  long  that  Hydro  is  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  seek  what  in  effect  are 
going  to  be  firm  contracts  for  a  number  of 
years — in  effect  a  back-door  violation  of  the 
statute  imder  which  they've  operated;  and 
incidentally  the  government  has  urged  them 
to  do  it,  as  is  wise  since  we're  stuck  with  this 
excess  capacity. 

So  the  key  point — and  it  was  the  key  point 
that  was  spelled  out  in  this  report  when  it 
said,  "We  need  a  new  public  policy  direction 
for  Ontario  Hydro" — is  tliat  we've  got  to 
examine  the  Hydro  system  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  unnecessarily  large,  and  because 


it  is  unnecessarily  large  it  sis  costly  and  that 
cost  is  built  into  the  rate  structure  and  we 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

Let  me  return  to  a  point  that  I  mentioned 
in  passing  a  few  moments  ago  about  plant  C. 
Because  of  Hydro's  projections  in  1974  of 
what  their  new  nuclear  generating  compo- 
nent was  going  to  be— and  it  was  a  projection 
on  the  base  of  Hydro's  traditional,  historic 
estimate  that  the  increase  in  consumption 
each  year  was  going  to  be  in  the  range  di 
about  seven  per  cent— they  said  they  would 
need  four  heavy  water  plants:  A,  B,  C  and  D. 
But  there  were  warnings  that  that  growth 
rate  was  going  to  drop  off. 

I  remind  the  honourable  members  that  it 
has  now  dropped  off  to  about  five  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Hydro  recommends  that  through  to 
1987  it  will  be  at  about  five  and  one  half  per 
cent,  and  indeed  from  1987  to  the  year  2000 
down  to  four  and  one  half  per  cent,  for  an 
average  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury of  just  a  httle  over  five  per  cent.  I  also 
remind  the  honourable  members  that  the 
Porter  commission  report  indicates  tiiat  is  too 
high,  that  a  four  per  cent  projection  of  in- 
creased consumption  each  year  through  to 
the  end  of  the  century  is  more  realistic. 

Because  of  these  excessive,  these  exagger- 
ated forecasts  back  in  1974,  we  got  into  the 
belief  that  we  must  build  four  heavy  water 
plants.  We  began  to  recognize  that  it  was 
excessive— indeed  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
warned,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  their 
hearings  in  1974,  that  it  was  going  to  be  ex- 
cessive—but in  spite  of  that  the  government 
authorized,  early  in  1975,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  plant  C  and  six  months  later 
changed  its  mind.  The  d^ence  is  that  it  is 
being  vdse  in  hindsight  to  say  that  was  a 
mistake. 

The  committee  doesn't  accept  that  ration- 
alization, because  the  committee  in  its  hear- 
ings in  1975-76  saw  the  signals  which  Hydro 
and  the  government  didn't  see— or  if  they  saw 
them,  they  didn't  react— that  we  were  build- 
ing an  excessively  large  generating  system 
and  therefore  an  excessively  large  capacity 
for  production  of  heavy  water  to  fuel  the 
nuclear  components  of  that  system. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  They  didn't  want  to  see  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  because  we  author- 
ized plant  C  and  then  cancelled  six  months 
later,  it  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario,  through 
Hydro,  just  $69  million. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  minister's  posi- 
tion, which  I  was  speaking  to  a  moment  ago 
and  about  which  I  expressed  some  deep  re- 
gret. Despite  the  majority  view  of  the  com- 
mittee  that   we   should   only   bmld   half  of 
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plant  D.  and  the  minority  dissent  which  said 
that  we  should  not  have  any  of  plant  D,  the 
minister  said,  "Let's  complete  all  of  plant  D 
so  that  we  will  have  heavy  water  to  finance 
Canada's  oflFshore  Candu  sales."  All  of  the 
evidence  that  the  committee  got,  and  indeed 
evidence  that  some  of  us  have  got  through 
other  channels  in  an  opportunity  to  sit  down 
with  AECL  since  the  committee  hearings  in 
the  summer,  indicates  that  AECL  states  that 
under  no  circumstances  are  they  going  to 
need  any  heavy  water  fnom  Ontario. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Circumstances  change. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Circumstances  may 
change,  but  under  no  circumstances  are  they 
going  to  need  it.  If  they  do  need  more  heavy 
water  they  can  expand  Glace  Bay,  which  is 
now  finally  getting  worked  through  the  bugs 
and  is  producing  at  something  like  a  defen- 
sible level  of  capacity.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  for  political  reasons  that  we  will  all  ap- 
preciate without  me  detailing  them,  if  they 
do  need  more  heavy  water  beyond  the  pro- 
duction at  Glace  Bay  and  Port  Hawkesbury, 
they're  going  to  take  La  Prade  out  of  moth- 
balls—in fact  they  may  be  forced  by  court 
action  before  then  to  take  La  Prade  out  of 
mothballs— and  to  put  it  back  into  production. 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  cost  wiD  be  astronomical. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  the  costs  are 
higher,  because  AECL  has  stated  that.  One 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  committee  is  inter- 
rupting over  here.  All  I  want  to  say  to  him 
is  that  this  is  the  clear-cut,  flat  evidence  of 
AECL.  I  am  told  that  Hydro  and  AECL  are 
in  continued  negotiations.  Maybe  the  minister 
has  some  information  that  the  committee  has 
not  been  given;  I  doubt  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  comment  was 
made  in  the  report,  and  can  be  found  in 
chapter  three,  page  foiu",  to  the  eflFect  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  Ontario  Hydro  to 
finance  a  plant  whose  sole  purp>ose  is  to 
gamble  on  the  success  of  the  federal  Candu 
sales  program.  We're  having  constant  protests 
on  the  part  of  this  government  having  to 
finance  things  on  behalf  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  becomes  a  little  bit  ludicrous  when 
the  federal  government  through  its  agency 
says,  "We  don't  need'  American  heavy  water," 
that  this  government  should  be  second  guess- 
ing them  and  saying,  "We're  going  to  build 
an  excess  capacity  beyond  what  we  need," 
which  can  be  produced  by  two  plants,  A 
and  B,  through  to  about  the  year  1988  or 
1990,  and  that  we  shotdd  do  it  with  our 
capital  to  be  able  to  finance  a  federal  Candu 
sale. 

Furthermore,  for  every  month  that  we 
delay  in  reacting  to  the  committee's  recom- 


mendation it  is  costing  $10  million.  In  other 
words,  the  delay  for  every  day  in  terms  of  an 
outlay  of  fiurther  capital  to  complete  a  plant 
whose  production  may  well  not  be  needed  by 
the  most  careful  kind  of  assessment,  it  is 
costing  something  like  $333,000— every  single 
day. 

So  much  for  that  aspect.  I  know  that  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  want  to  speak 
to  other  parts  of  it,  so  I  won't  try  to  deal 
with  it  any  more  exhaustively.  I  want  to 
turn  now  briefly  to  what  ironically  was  the 
original  main  concern  with  regard  to  the 
whole  area  of  heavy  water  plants  and  the 
reason  why  it  was  referred  to  the  committee, 
namely  ihe  costly  overruns.  The  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  overruns  was  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  both  Hydro  and  Lummus, 
which  was  hired  to  construct  them. 

The  reason  Lummus  was  hired,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  chapter  two,  pages  seven,  eight 
and  nine,  was  that  Hydro  had  a  large  ccm- 
struction  program  at  that  time.  Hydro  had 
no  experience  in  building  chemical  plants, 
because  a  heavy  water  plant  is  a  chemical 
plant,  not  a  generating  plant  in  itself.  It  only 
produces  one  of  the  requisites  for  generating 
from  uranium.  Thirdly,  the  government  was 
wanting  greater  private  sector  involvement, 
something  that  the  former  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough)  was  constantly  reiterating  in  the 
House  here.  Therefore,  Hydro  gave  Lummus 
the  total  responsibility  for  the  project. 

What  the  committee  found  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt,  was  that  there  was  inade- 
quate planning  and  preparation,  both  on  the 
part  of  Hydro  and  on  the  part  of  Lummus. 
The  result  was  that  they  had  great  diffi- 
culties in  doing  their  engineering;  it  was 
behind.  They  ran  into  even  greater  diflB- 
culties  in  procurement,  because  that  was  a 
very  congested  period  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  invariably  contracts  were  months  late, 
sometimes  a  year  or  15  months  late,  in  ful- 
filment. They  had  difficulty  in  getting  skilled 
labour,  because  skilled  labour  was  being 
drawn  off  on  to  a  lot  of  other  projects.  They 
had  difficulty  in  housing;  and  in  maintaining 
not  only  skilled  labour  but  also  competent 
middle  management. 

All  this  resulted  in  delays,  which  cost 
money;  and  that  cost  has  to  be  shared  not 
only  by  Lummus  but  also  by  Hydro,  which 
was  overseeing  this  project.  In  overseeing  the 
project.  Hydro  got  on  to  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  which  it  never  really  succeeded  in 
getting  off  until  it  was  too  late;  the  dilemma 
being  that  they  had  handed  the  job  over 
to  Lummus,  and  they  didn't  want  to  appear 
to   be   moving   in    and   assuming   any   more 
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responsibilities  than  the  contract  dictated, 
yet  they  knew  that  Lummus  was  falhng 
behind  and  that  Lummus's  estimates  and 
schedules  were  overly  optimistic.  It  was  only 
two  or  three  years  later,  when  it  got  into  a 
real  crisis  situation,  that  there  was  an  in^ 
vestigation  and  they  began  to  get  the  whole 
project  back  on  line  again.  It  is  now  on  line, 
although  not  fulfilling  some  of  the  very 
optimistic  estimates  for  productivity  and  so 
on  that  originally  were  calculated,  but  at 
least  on  a  basis  that  is  considered  to  be 
defensible. 

However,  I  think  the  committee's  con- 
sideration was  that,  while  we  had  found 
where  responsibility  lay,  in  a  sense  this  is 
water  over  the  dam.  We  are  now  within 
reaching  distance  of  the  completion  of  plant 
B  and  in  the  process  of  putting  it  into  pro- 
duction. Plant  D  is  on  the  rails;  it  will  be 
completed  three  or  four  years  from  now,  and 
schedules  are  being  met.  Therefore,  the  pros- 
pect that  this  kind  of  a  problem  is  likely  to 
rise  again  virtually  doesn't  exist.  Hydro  is 
never  going  to  have  another  superproject  for 
the  foreseeable  future  involving  heavy  chemi- 
cal plants.  Indeed,  it  is  my  personal  conviction 
that,  if  they  did  require  a  superproject  in- 
volving chemical  plants,  they  now  recognize 
that  they  could  do  the  job  on  dieir  own— 
the  job  they  hired  Lummus  to  do— with  the 
experience  they  have  acquired  in  this  rather 
painful  process. 

There's  not  much  point  in  either  assessing 
fault  and  so  on,  but  rather  to  find  out  what 
the  size  of  those  overruns  is  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  and  hope  that  Lummus,  if  it  re- 
mains in  the  game,  will  have  learned  lessons 
and  that  Hydro  will  have  learned  some 
lessons  in  terms  of  greater  supervision  capa- 
city when  they  hire  outside  people  to  build 
projects  of  that  size. 

My  final  word,  which  I  don't  want  to 
neglect,  is  to  say  a  special  word  of  tribute  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
staff.  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  not  as 
chairman— this  is  the  first  time,  in  this  com- 
mittee, I  have  been  chairman  of  a  committee 
—but  of  being  a  member  of  a  committee  now 
more  times  than  I  can  recall  over  the  last  23 
years.  As  I  said  when  we  were  debating  the 
earlier  report,  I  have  never  sat  on  a  com- 
mittee that  I  felt  was  operating  with  the 
kind  of  basic  research  and  preparatory  work 
and  with  the  quality  of  staff  work  which  I 
think  has  given  the  reports  of  the  committee 
a  great  deal  of  authority. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  because  in  this  report,  unlike 
the  uranium  contract  report  where  we  sort  of 
split    three    different    ways    with    the    three 


different  parties,  we've  come  up  with  a  fair 
measure  of  consensus  on  what  was  a  rather 
high-profile   and   controversial  issue. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  we  will  have 
another  interim  report  within  a  few  days 
that  may  not  require  debate  because  it's  just 
a  report  on  other  work  that  we  have  done 
dtiring  the  summer  and  an  expression  of  our 
wish  for  your  approval  to  get  an  extension  of 
our  time  beyond  December  31  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  complete  our  terms  of 
reference. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  on  the 
select  committee  that  examined  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bruce  heavy  water  plants,  I  have 
been  extremely  interested  in  this  particular 
subject.  Perhaps  some  of  this  interest  relates 
to  my  civil  engineering  background,  but  I 
think  perhaps  it  relates  mostly  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  Ontario  Hydro  building  some  kind 
of  generation  site  in  my  particular  riding. 
At  present  they  are  looking  at  different 
generating  sites  over  the  southern  end  of  the 
riding  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  far 
future— 
[8:30] 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  doesn't  refer  in  any  way 
to  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  Sterling:  — Candu  powered  nuclear 
generating  stations  will  be   built  there. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  this  little  green  book 
we're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  have  another  interest  in 
terms  of  understanding  the  impact  this  kind 
of  project  has  on  the  community.  I  noted 
in  a  report  in  the  London  Free  Press  on 
October  5,  at  a  conference  held  by  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Warden 
Gary  Harron  said  the  suggestion  that  the 
Bruce  heavy  water  plant  D  not  be  completed 
and  up  to  600  people  laid  off  was  only  a 
suggestion  by  the  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature  studying  Ontario  power  planning. 
He  said  the  premature  layoff  would  be  a 
very  hard  blow  to  the  county,  but  he  would 
believe  it  only  when  it's  approved  by  the 
provincial  Legislature. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  they  got  that  $100  million 
they  could  all  retire. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  is  important  that  this 
debate  include  the  concerns  of  that  com- 
munity. Candu  means  three  things  to  me. 
First,  it  means  that  Canada  has  managed 
to  be  at  the  forefront  in  the  nuclear  gen- 
erating field  and  that  a  great  opportunity 
exists  for  our  country  to  capitalize  on  this 
technological  skill.  Second,  it  means  we  can 
utilize  the  supply  of  uranium  235  which  we 
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have  in  Canada  and  be  less  dependent  on 
other  couuntries  for  a  fuel  source  for  future 
generating  power.  Third,  heavy  water  is  a 
key  material  in  this  whole  process  of  nuclear 
generation  that  has  been  proven  one  of  the 
safest  processes  for  nuclear  generation  in  the 
world.  We  are  now  technological  leaders  in 
the  production  of  this  type  of  liquid.  As  I 
did  not  benefit  from  all  the  information  in 
the  committee's  hearings,  I  have  read  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  information  pro- 
duced therefrom,  including  this  final  report. 
I  want  to  deal  with  one  aspect  of  the 
hearings  which  refers  to  the  charges  made 
by  a  member  of  the  Lummus  stafiF.  You  will 
recall  that  in  August  of  1977,  Owen  Mac- 
Donald,  a  cost  analyst  with  the  company, 
charged  publicly  that  the  heavy  water  plants 
were  seriously  behind  schedule  and  sub- 
stantially over  budget.  He  further  charged 
that  neither  Lummus  nor  Ontario  Hydro 
were  making  any  effort  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  he  claimed  that  middle  man- 
agement was  incompetent  in  their  on-site 
supervision.  These  are  very  serious  charges 
and  I  want  to  refer  to  the  committee's  report 
and  their  findings  in  this  regard. 

With  respect  to   productivity,   they  found 
that  Lummus,  and  I  quote  directly  from  the 
report,  "uses  standards  developed  by  its  giant 
international  parent  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  develop  estimates  of  labour  man-hours 
required  to  perform  any  and  all  of  the  major 
tasks  in  construction,  whether  it  be  pouring 
concrete    or    welding    a    particular   size    and 
type  of  pipe.  The  technique  used  by  Lummus 
is  to  develop  a  man-hour  estimate  based  on 
the  standards  and  then  apply  a  productivity 
factor  based  on  the  company's  knowledge  and 
experience  on  projects  of  similar  scope  under- 
taken under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  case 
of   the   Bruce   heavy  water  plants,   Lummus 
decided,  for  example,  that  the  overall  piping 
productivity  would  be  about  87  per  cent  of 
the  international  standard.  The  0.87  produc- 
tivity ratio  was  based  largely  on  the  produc- 
tivity levels  achieved  at  plant  A.  The  actual 
productivity    ratio    achieved    on    this    project 
was  substantially  less  than  0.87.  In  fact,  for 
most  of  the  project  it  seems  to  be  in  the  range 
of  about  0.5.  At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be 
evidence   of   poor   management   of   the   con- 
struction site,  and  an  indictment  of  the  mid- 
dle management  or  direct  supervision  levels." 
However,  as  the  committee  continued  its  de- 
liberations it  found  this  was  not  so.  First,  pro- 
ductivity  levels   fell  off  very   quickly  to   the 
0.5  level,  and  have  remained  at  about  that 
level  to  date.  All  the  evidence  reinforces  the 
conclusion  that  today  the  site  is  well  man- 
aged, the  systems   are   sound  and   a  reason- 


ably stable  work  force  is  on  site.  But  even 
given  all  these  favourable  conditions,  pno- 
ductivity  has  not  risen  above  the  0.55  level, 
which  is  an  increase  of  approximately  0.05 
per  cent  from  the  original  0.5  level. 

The  explanation  for  this  seeming  oontra- 
diction  was  explained  by  expert  witnesses 
called  by  Lummus.  They  told  the  committee 
that  productivity  levels  on  projects  of  very 
large  scale  and  complexity,  the  so  called 
superprojects,  tend  to  be  significantly  below 
the  productivity  levels  of  smaller  projects. 
Hydro's  observations  of  its  own  projects  over 
the  past  decades  have  confirmed  this  phe- 
nomenon. All  the  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  this  decline  are  not  clearly  understood. 
Nevertheless  the  resultant  lower  labour  pro- 
ductivity does  appear  to  be  a  fact. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  overall  pro- 
ductivity at  the  Petrosar  project  undertaken 
at  about  the  same  time  was  also  about  0.55. 
The  committee  concluded,  and  with  justifica- 
tion I  think,  that  a  major  portion  of  the  over- 
nm  due  to  low  productivity  is  in  fact  the 
result  of  original  productivity  targets  that 
were  unrealistically  high. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  your 
advice.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  a  point 
of  order  or  a  point  of  privilege.  Until  such 
point  as  all  visitors  to  this  House  are  per- 
mitted to  take  notes  in  the  gallery,  is  it  ad- 
missible that  a  representative  of  Ontario 
Hydro  be  permitted  to  take  notes  in  the 
gallery? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it's  the  rule  of  this  House  that  no 
one  is  allowed  to  take  notes  within  the 
chamber. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  rising  on  a  point  of  privilege  or 
a  point  of  order,  but  I  would  draw  to  your 
attention  that  there  is  a  representative  of 
Ontario  Hydro  in  the  gallery  who  is  clearly 
taking  notes.  He  sits  opposite  me  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Gee.  Terrible.  Shodcing. 

An  hon.  member:  Must  be  an  NDP. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  thank  the  honour- 
able member  and  I  would  ask  the  security 
guard  to  check  this  out. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  String  him  up. 

An  hon.  member:   From  a  Hydro  tower. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  He  is  just  signing  letters. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker  I  was  referring 
to  the  productivity  level  at  the  Petrosar  pro- 
ject as  being  relatively  the  same  figure  as  has 
been  achieved  at  the  heavy  water  plants  at 
Bruce. 
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The  committee  concluded,  and  with  justi- 
fication I  think,  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
overrun  that  is  due  to  low  productivity- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  you 
could  give  a  htde  guidance  to  the  staff  of 
the  House.  The  person  who  is  taking  the 
notes  is  the  gentleman  sitting  with  the  lady 
in  the  second  row  directly  opposite  me. 
Mr.  Villeneuve:  Since  when  is  this  Russia? 

An  hon.  member:  What's  happened  to  civil 
rights  in  this  country? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  — the  gallows. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  taking  leave  of  your 
senses  or  something?  Have  you  gone  around 
the  bend? 

Mr.  Sterling:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  continue? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  got  lots  of  rights 
but  no  memory. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  There  should  be  the  same 
rights  for  everybody. 

An  hon.  member:  Norm,  give  the  guy  a 
copy  of  your  speech;  then  he  won't  have  to 
take  notes. 

An  hon.  member:  He  can  get  it  all  in 
Hansard  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sterling:  The  committee  has  concluded 
th^t— 

Mr.  Bradley:  You're  going  to  be  shut  off 
Norm. 

Mr.  Sterling:  — and  with  justification,  I 
think— 

Mr.   Bradley:   Great  speech.  Norm. 

Mr.  Sterling:  — that  a  major  portion  of  the 
overrun  due  to  low  productivity  is  the  result 
of  original  productivity  targets  that  were 
unrealistically  high.  They  estimated  that 
about  tv/o-thirds,  or  $44  milhon  of  the  $66 
million  of  labour  productivity  overrun,  was 
attributable  to  the  overly  zealous  and  un- 
realistic productivity  targets  that  were  set  at 
the  origination  of  the  project. 

The  remaining  $22  million  of  the  produc- 
tiviity  overruns  were  attributed  by  the  com- 
mitte  to  management  weaknessess  and  in- 
sufficient skilled  tradesmen  on  the  site. 

Lummus  agreed  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  project  middle  management  was  not 
as  strong  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the 
company  cited  problems  of  recruitment  which 
it  felt  were  caused  by  the  high  industrial  in- 
volvemenlt  and  other  activity  across  Canada. 

A  complicating  factor  was  that  there  was 
almost  no  housing  available  in  the  immediate 
area  for  the  supervisors  and  their  families.  As 
a  result,  Lummus  was  forced  to  conduct 
recruitment  trips  across  Canada  and  to  set  up 
welding  schools  to  train  needed  tradesmen  for 
the    project.     Subsequently,    the    companies 


often  lost  those  they  had  recendy  trained. 
Also,  they  lost  many  of  the  people  they  had 
recruited  to  other  jobs  which  offered  more 
overtime  and  better  living  conditions. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of 
preparations  Lummus  made  for  the  project. 
The  high  level  of  industrial  activity  was  very 
much  in  evidence  in  late  1973  and  continued 
into  1974  and  early  1975.  The  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  indicated  that  Lummus 
did  very  little  to  prepare  for  the  unusual  con- 
ditions in  the  way  of  manpower  planning  and 
early  recruitment. 

A  second  major  factor  in  the  overrun  was 
the  continued  sHppage  in  the  schedule.  Ap- 
proximately $60  milhon  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  schedule  sHppage  of  plant  B.  Slippage 
of  the  entire  project  is  masked  by  ithe  two- 
year  deferral  of  plant  D  resulting  from  the 
1976  capital  constraints. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  have  studied  this  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Turner:  He  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  really  has  done  an  excellent 
job. 

Mr.  Sterling:  The  cost  of  that  deferral  is 
estimated  at  $101  million.  Buit  most  of  those 
costs  would  have  undoubtedly  been  incurred 
by  the  project  even  if  plant  D  had  not  been 
officially  deferred. 

From  these  and  otlier  facts,  the  committee 
concluded  that  $101  million  of  costs  attri- 
butable to  the  deferral  of  plant  D  should  be 
charged  to  the  construction  project;  so  that 
the  total  slippage  costs  amounted  to  $160 
million  on  B  and  $101  million  on  D. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  underlined  that  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  major  factor 
in  the  slippage  was  poor  planning  and  in- 
adequate preparation,  rather  than  any  mis- 
management at  the  site. 

Lummus  also  took  the  position  that  pro- 
curement difficulties  played  a  major  role  in 
schedule  slippage.  They  pointed  to  the  large 
number  of  man-hours  spent  in  expediting 
deliveries  of  critical  equipment  and  supplies. 
Material  deliveries  were  extremely  late.  How- 
ever, it  was  clear  from  the  documents  that 
were  tabled  that  a  major  cause  of  late  ma- 
terial dehveries  was  late  requisite  oning, 
which  was  caused,  in  turn,  by  late  engineer- 
ing and,  in  turn,  by  late  desi<?n. 

The  committee  found  that  both  Lummus 
and  Ontario  Hydro  share  responsibility  for 
planning  and  preparation  inadequacies.  Its 
report  says:  ''Overall,  it  is  the  committee's 
judgement  that  Lummus  is  responsible  for 
preparing  a  cost  estimate  and  project  sched- 
ule that  was  unrealistic  in  its  optimism.  This 
optimism  was  probably  partially  founded  in 
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the  eagerness  of  Lummus  Canada  to  obtain 
the  contract.  Further,  Lummus  is  responsible 
for  not  making  adequate  preparation  for  the 
project,  possibly  because  of  its  inexperience 
and  partly  because  it  had  to  build  its  cor- 
porate organization  to  the  necessary  level. 
However,  it  is  also  the  committee's  judge- 
ment that,  once  the  problems  became  clear, 
Lummus  did  its  utmost  to  improve  that 
situation.  There  is  no  evidence  of  irrespon- 
sibility or  a  lack  of  eflEort  on  the  part  of 
Lummus." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  why  Hydro  was  going 
to  fire  them, 

Mr.  Sterling:  "There  is,  however,  evidence 
of  poor  judgement  and  mistakes  at  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  project." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  quoted  the  report 
rather  extensively,  because  the  charges  made 
by  the  member  for  York  South  were  very 
serious.  They  implied  that  both  Lummus 
and  Ontario  Hydro  were  unaware  of  the 
problems  and,  when  they  did  become  aware 
of  them,  that  they  did  nothing.  Clearly,  this 
was  not  the  case.  The  committee  found 
there  was  no  evidence  of  irresponsibility  or 
lack  of  effort. 
[8:45] 

It  is  i)erhaps  easier  to  find  fault  from  hind- 
sight than  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  future 
on  such  a  new  venture,  in  times  when  highly 
technical   skills   are  in  peak  demand. 

The  majority  of  the  cost  of  shortfalls,  as 
I  said  before,  relates  to  unrealistic  cost  es- 
timates. They  were  therefore  not  available 
even  if  the  project  had  been  built  with  per- 
fect planning  and  without  slippages. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Who  bought  those  esti- 
mates? Your  goverrmient. 

Mr.  Sterling:  That  there  was  poor  judge- 
ment and  mistakes  made  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  project  is  very  regrettable,  but  can  per- 
haps be  understood  in  view  of  the  size,  the 
newness  of  this  technology  and  the  com- 
plexity of  this  project. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  both  Lummus  and 
Ontario  Hydro  have  acquired  an  enormous 
amount  of  knowledge  from  this  project. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  has  the  government 
done? 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  also  beheve  that  error  in 
similar  projects  in  the  future  would  be  vir- 
tually eliminated  by  the  experience  both 
these  bodies  have  now  gained. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
if  the  citizen  in  the  gallery  who  is  com- 
mitting the  dastardly  deed  would  like  to 
pick  up   a  report   of   this   inquiry  from  my 


oflBce,  it  will  contain  the  entire  speech  of 
the  member  for  Carleton-Grenville  and  some 
to  boot. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Too  late  smart,  too  soon  old. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  speech  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  point  out  that  he  has  really  told  us  how 
the  whole  thing  came  to  pass.  I  am  not 
going  to  dwell  on  that.  I  think  the  thing 
we  would  like  to  concern  ourselves  with 
here  tonight  is  how  to  ensure  this  situation 
that  led  up  to  the  select  committee  studying 
the  heavy  water  problem  does  not  happen 
again. 

There  are  a  number  of  anomalies  in  the 
management  of  Ontario  Hydro  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  tonight  in  the  few  minutes 
I  have. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some- 
thing the  chairman  referred  to  when  he 
talked  about  the  surplus  of  heavy  water,  and 
it  j>ertains  to  the  overbuild  in  the  system. 
The  overbuild,  as  he  said,  is  now,  according 
to  the  government's  figures,  44  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  44  per  cent  excess 
capacity   in   the  electric  power  system. 

I  should  point  out  that  44  per  cent  is  a 
very  basic  and  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  reserve,  since  that  44  per  cent  reserve 
takes  in  the  total  of  the  generation  mix. 
We  all  know  there  is  a  portion  of  the  gen- 
eration mix  which  is  not  thermal  and  there- 
fore, because  of  its  performance,  has  not 
before  been  subject  to  the  need  for  any 
reserve  capacity.  That  is  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem. 

If  we  were  to  extract  the  capacity  of  the 
hydraulic  system  from  those  figures,  we 
would  find  the  reserve  margin  is  even  larger 
than  the  44  per  cent.  As  was  ];>ointed  out, 
that  margin  is  over  the  annual  peak;  that  is 
the  annual  uncontrolled  peak,  the  point  where 
we  go  to  with  no  constraints  whatsoever.  It  is 
no  wonder  we  are  paying  for  it  now  in  terms 
of  these  large  rate  increases  in  the  recent 
past.  My  colleague  behind  me  used  the  term 
"Texas  technology,"  and  the  same  kind  of 
approach  has  applied  to  the  construction  of 
heavy  water  plants. 

Yes,  we  must  agree  that  initially,  with  the 
lack  of  success  AECL  had  with  their  tech- 
nology, it  was  incumbent  upon  Ontario  Hydro 
to  proceed  to  build  a  heavy  water  system. 
However,  we  found  ourselves,  by  October  of 
19T7,  within  Hydro  and  within  the  framework 
of  Hydro,  knowing  that  our  heavy  water 
would  be  in  surplus.  It's  tragic  to  think  that 
between  October  1977  and  April  1978  that 
information  was  not  communicated  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy.  The  reason  given  for  its 
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non-communication  to  the  minister  was  that 
to  have  heavy  water  in  surplus  at  this  time 
was  good  news  and  not  bad  news  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  communicated. 

Hindsight,  of  course,  is  always  20-20,  and 
you  can  dwell  on  what  should  have  happened 
and  what  shouldn't  have  happened.  The  deci- 
sion that  we  made  to  mothball  half  the  plant 
and  complete  the  other  half  of  the  plant  was 
made  at  a  certain  point  in  history.  It  was 
made  because  certain  realities  existed  at  that 
time.  But  this  problem— and  the  fact  that  the 
problem  existed  at  all— has  got  to  be  evidence 
that  there  is  a  very  serious  gap  between  the 
Ministry  of  Energy  and  Ontario  Hydro  when 
it  comes  to  the  management  of  Hydro  policy 
and  Hydro  affairs.  This  gap  is  so  great  that 
information  which  is  critical  to  fundamental 
decision-making  is  not  communicated. 

We  know  that  in  order  to  try  to  close  the 
gap  under  the  legislation  we  have,  a  com- 
mitment is  made  to  have  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  ministry  and  the 
utility.  I  would  submit  that  such  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  w'hen  it  comes  to  pass, 
will  be  virtually  useless  in  the  long  run.  What 
we  need  in  order  to  ensiu-e  this  kind  of  thing 
does  not  happen  again,  and  does  not  happen 
on  the  grand  scale  it  happened  this  time,  is 
probably  going  to  be  changes  in  the  Power 
Corporation  Act. 

The  people  of  Ontario  expect  the  Ministry 
of  Energy  to  be  responsible  and  accountable 
for  the  functioning  of  Ontario  Hydro.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  expect  it.  I  think  rightly. 
But  the  Minister  of  Energy  at  the  present 
time  is  operating  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back.  He  does  not  have  full  and  complete 
access  to  the  operation  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

I  don't  blame  the  operators  of  the  utility, 
because  they  are  splendid.  They're  highly 
skilled  and  so  on,  but  they're  not  politically 
oriented  and  therefore  cannot  respond  to 
political  change. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  the  problem  of 
the  bigness  of  the  superprojects  and  the  fact 
that  in  this  situation  the  Lummus  Corpora- 
tion saw  their  productivity  decline  because  of 
the  actual  numbers.  It  was  an  anomaly  they 
discovered  after  they  had  been  about  their 
job  for  awhile.  Ontario  Hydro  has  confirmed 
the  anomaly  that  appears  with  superprojects. 
Surely  some  message  should  be  beginning  to 
come  home  to  the  operators  of  superprojects, 
that  they  really  may  not  be  quite  so  "super" 
as  they  appear  to  be  on  the  surface. 

The  other  problem  with  superprojects  does 
not  relate  to  productivity  but  relates  to  the 
fact  that  the  decision-making,  the  construc- 
tion, the  capitalization,  the  oommissioning 
process,  now  take  longer  to  complete  than  the 


consuming  habits  of  the  public  using  electric 
power.  Surely  a  message  has  got  to  begin  to 
come  to  the  utiUty  that  the  magnitude  of 
these  projects  and  some  of  the  positive  eco- 
nomic effects  are  offset  by  this  change  in  the 
consuming  pattern  df  the  public. 

Bigger  has  been  better  in  certain  respects, 
economies  of  scale  can  be  effective;  but  there 
are  dis-economies  that  must  be  recognized 
and,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into 
the  system. 

We're  faced  with  a  situation  where  we  are 
carrying,  according  to  the  government's 
figures,  this  44  per  cent.  Really,  the  dinosaur 
has  a  hard  time  slowing  down;  and  when  it 
slows  down,  it  has  a  very  hard  time  speeding 
up.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  Ontario 
carry  the  can  for  all  those  costs. 

Some  of  the  ways  out  of  this  dilemma  were 
broached  by  Ontario  Hydro  in  the  hearings. 
One  way  was  the  sort  of  concept— I  think  it 
was  an  underlying  dream  that  was  needing 
fulfilment— that  Ontario  Hydro  might  even 
replace  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited 
as  the  source  of  heavy  water  for  the  Candu 
system,  because  they  recognized  that  indeed 
their  technology  was  in  advance  of  AECL's; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  problems  was 
that  it  suffered  from  success. 

One  of  the  decisions,  which  indicated  a 
reluctance  to  slow  down  or  to  change  their 
mind  on  plant  D  earlier  in  the  game,  must 
have  had  a  certain  foundation  in  the  expecta^ 
tion  or  the  desire  to  export  heavy  water. 

I  think  it  should  go  on  record  that  the 
export  of  heavy  water  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  government  of  Canada  and  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  Ontario  Hydro. 

It  was  of  continuing  concern  to  me  that 
the  agreement  that  had  been  struck  initially 
with  AECL  was  allowed  to  terminate.  Hydro 
did  make  some  advances  to  AECL  about  con^ 
tinning  the  agreement  but  under  some  very 
stiff  terms. 

If  we  recognize  that  heavy  water  is  a 
pre-capital  good,  if  you  like— it's  something 
that  is  as  necessary  to  the  engine  as  the  bricks 
and  mortar— and  if  we  recognize  that  the  bulk 
of  the  quantity  of  heavy  water  is  necessary 
for  the  first  filling  of  the  engine,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  stood  to  reason  that  those  agree- 
ments should  continue  so  that  heavy  water 
exchange  could  be  made  on  as  broad  a  base 
as  possible.  That  did  not  happen. 

I  would  like  to  refer  as  well  to  an  incident 
that  took  place  at  the  close  of  our  hearings. 
The  minister  had  gone  on  record,  in  a  speech 
in  the  area,  indicating  a  desire  to  complete 
heavy  water  plant  D.  About  five  days  follow- 
ing that  speech,  the  select  committee  was 
presented  with  a  niew  set  of  evidence  which 
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showed  a  di£Ferent  saving  of  money  if  we 
continued  with  the  resolution  contained  in 
this  report,  that  Ontario  Hydro  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  enricher  7, 
finisher  4,  heavy  water  plant  D,  et  cetera— 
and  I  won't  read  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  most  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee were  rather  astounded  that  new  in- 
formation suddenly  would  be  available,  when 
we  had  been  considering  this  very  detailed 
question  for  a  number  of  months,  and 
especially  that  it  should  be  available  about 
five  days  after  the  minister  had  made  his 
speech. 

Perhaps  Hydro  is  very  flexible  politically 
and  flexible  in  this  regard.  It  did  happen  one 
time  before.  When  a  projection  was  made 
that  the  growth  rate  would  be  a  particular 
amount,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  put  a 
damper  on  Hydro's  expansion  plans  to  the 
tune  of  $5  billion.  A  few  months  later,  a  new 
and  just  as  plausible  expansion  program  was 
presented  to  the  select  committee.  One  won- 
ders about  some  of  those  anomalies. 
[9:00] 

I  think  the  conclusion  we  must  draw  from 
this  is  that  we've  somehow  got  to  close  the 
gap  between  Hydro  and  the  Ministry  of 
Energy.  Had  that  gap  been  closed,  a  deci- 
sion would  have  been  made  on  heavy  water 
plant  D  months  earlier,  before  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  committed. 
Decisions  could  be  made  far  more  quickly, 
decisions  involving  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  not  just  the  technical  view- 
points of  the  principals  involved  in  Ontario 
Hydro.  If  the  select  committee  ultimately 
comes  to  some  conclusion  of  this  nature  I 
think  it  wfll  have  been  worthwhfle  and  I 
think  we  will  have  made  a  contribution  to 
electric  power  in  Ontario. 

I'm  not  the  least  bit  concerned  about  the 
people  who  are  crying  "Freeze  in  the  dark," 
and  I  should  point  out  to  those  people  who 
have  concerns  that  too  much  is  better  than 
having  too  little,  we've  got  to  sit  down  and 
rationalize  exactly  how  much  is  too  much. 
When  we  consider  margins  of  25  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent,  which  is  considered  adequate 
in  many  areas  in  the  United  States  where 
thermal  production  is  predominant,  we've  got 
to  ask  ourselves  what  other  margins  are  built 
into  the  system  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  the  margins  that  we  have  never 
yet  considered  seriously.  There  are  the  mar- 
gins of  load  management;  the  margins  of  load- 
shedding, if  you  like,  when  you  have  a  cus- 
tomer who  can  agree  to  take  power  on  a 
temporary  basis,  remembering  that  these 
peaks  occur  once  a  year  and  they  occur  for 
a  very  few  hours,  and  that  all  of  our  capital- 


ization, all  of  the  money  that  is  spent  on 
expansion,  is  spent  with  a  view  to  that  peak, 
that  extreme  peak  that  occurs  once  a  year. 

So  we're  going  to  consider  those  other 
margins — not  just  the  margins  of  percentage 
but  the  margins  of  load  management,  the 
margins  of  voltage  regulation,  the  margins  of 
shedding  and  so  on.  I  think  then  we  can 
come  to  a  practical  conclusion  about  the 
direction  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  got  to  head 
in.  It's  going  to  be  a  number  of  years  before 
the  margins  we  have  now  begin  to  narrow 
and  begin  to  come  down  to  a  more  realistic 
level.  But  we've  got  to  plan  now  for  the  time 
after  that.  I  think  if  we  do,  we've  made  some 
contribution. 

I'm  not  the  least  bdt  happy  with  having  to 
deal  with  this  great  overbuild,  or  the  least  bit 
happy  that  we  had  to  arrive  at  the  decision 
we  did.  We  made  the  best  of  what  I  thought 
was  a  second-best  situation  and  I  hope — 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Julian,  you  should  be  happy. 
You  could  have  voted  otherwise. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Just  a  minute.  Don't  forget 
that  you  have  gone  to  both  ends  of  the 
spectrum  in  your  party  so  far  as  decisions  are 
concerned  and  my  colleague  is  going  to 
expand  on  that  a  little  later. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  can't  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it's  a  delight  to  partake  in  this  debate 
because  personally  I  haven't  had  what  I 
wanted  out  of  the  work  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Hydro  affairs  during  1978.  We 
dealt  with  the  uraniiun  contradts;  I  didn't  get 
what  I  x>ersonally  wanted  out  of  that.  It  so 
happens  that  I  was  in  consensus  with  my 
party  on  being  disappointed.  Nor  did  I  get 
what  I  wanted  out  of  this  report:  on  the 
Lummus  project  for  the  building  of  the  Bruce 
heavy  water  plant  D.  Again,  I  am  in  con- 
sensus with  my  party  members  on  that. 

When  it  comes  to  the  member  for  Halton- 
Burlington  who  has  just  spoken,  the  words  he 
used  are  difficult  to  deal  With.  There's  almost 
a  poetry  of  avoidance  that  exists  in  this  field 
by  now.  The  government,  of  course,  has  pro- 
tected it  over  many  years  and  the  Liberal 
Party  is  now  developing  its  own  way  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  We  shall  hear  later,  I  presimie, 
by  the  shattering  warnings  from  the  member 
for  Halton-BurHngton — 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  about 
the  flip-flop  or  do  we  have  to? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  — about  the  fact  that  the 
New  Democratic  members  on  the  select  com- 
mittee proposed,  early  on  in  the  considera- 
tions of  the  committee,  that  it  were  better, 
were  the  committee  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
that  it  come  to  it  quickly  and  tiiat  we  com- 
plete D  and  mothball  it. 
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The  committee  eventually  came  up  to  the 
decision  that  we  should  complete  half  of  D — 
D  as  in  Donald;  I  should  say  D  as  in  Donald 
because  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  for  oiu: 
recorders  to  sort  this  out  after. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You've  got  his  pencil  out. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Don't  anybody  write  anything. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  We're  going  to  complete 
half  of  D  as  in  Donald  now  and  we  are 
going  to  mothball  the  other  half.  Well,  we 
were  wrong  earlier  on,  but  we  were  right  in 
a  way,  because  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  colleague  from  York  South,  has 
already  pointed  out,  each  day  of  delay  on 
the  decision  costs  the  Ontario  public  $330,- 
000.  Had  we  made  even  the  decision  to  con- 
tinue and  mothball  at  that  stage,  we  would 
have  at  least  saved  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Hydro's  time.  I  haven't  done  a 
final  accounting  on  that  but  it  might  well 
amount  to  almost  the  same  amount  as  to 
complete  half  of  D  and  mothball  it,  which 
is  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  this  com- 
mittee in  my  personal  view. 

It's  unsatisfactory  because  after  six  weeks 
of  study  and,  as  the  member  for  Halton-Bur- 
lington  alluded  to,  a  final  submission  from 
Hydro  on  how  much  we  might  save,  we  dis- 
covered that  every  day  we  met  we  would 
save  less  by  doing  anything.  If  we  could  have 
kept  the  committee  going  for  another  six 
months,  we  could  have  saved  nothing  by 
doing  anything.  As  it  is,  we  are  saving  a 
partial  amount,  which  is  not  what  we  should 
be  saving.  So  we  were  too  quick,  but  we 
would  have  saved  money  by  being  quick; 
they're  too  late  by  having  taken  too  long;  we 
were  impatient.  They  took  too  long  and  they 
did  the  wrong  thing  in  the  end. 

The  chairman  of  our  select  committee  has 
outlined  some  of  the  background  of  the  select 
committee  on  Hydro  affairs  and  many  of  the 
important  points  that  relalte  to  the  structure 
of  our  work  over  the  last  three  years.  The 
speaker  from  Carleton-Grenville  has  rehashed 
the  findings  of  our  committee  and  has  spoken 
them  in  soft  tones.  My  colleague  from  Halton- 
Burlington  has  talked  about  how  we  should 
change  the  Energy  Corporation  Act  to  ensure 
accountability  by  Hydro  to  the  Energy  min- 
istry, as  if  one  could  ever  ensure  account- 
ability by  writing  legislation. 

The  thing  that  the  member  for  Halton- 
Burhngton  and  his  colleagues  from  the  Liberal 
Party  on  our  committee  have  to  learn  is  that 
to  ensure  accountability  you  have  to  make 
some  tough  decisions  sometimes — some  very 
tough  decisions.  You  have  to,  as  he  put  it  in 
one  of  our  discussions,  decide  how  much  land 
does  a  man  need  as  in  the  old  Dostoevsky 
story;  how  much  power  does  Ontario  need 


and  how  much  heavy  water  does  Canada 
need  and  therefore  how  much  does  Ontario 
build. 

I  think  it's  important  that  the  Liberal 
Party  begin  to  learn  that  accountability,  as 
they  like  to  say  at  the  bottom  line,  has  to  be 
assured  politically.  Changing  the  Power  Cor- 
poration Act  is  not  going  to  ensure  accounta- 
bility to  anybody,  not  even  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  He  has  to  know  and  his  colleagues 
have  to  know  that  as  a  representative  of  the 
Ontario  public  in  matters  that  involve  billions 
of  Ontario  public  dollars,  he  has  to  be  willing 
to  make  a  choice  at  some  point.  "How  much 
is  too  much?"  he  says.  I  think  he  knows  how 
much  is  too  much.  Too  much  is  what  we've 
got  of  heavy  water.  We're  going  to  be  float- 
ing in  it. 

But  he  couldn't  make  that  decision.  He 
said  at  the  end  of  our  hearings— six  weeks  of 
hearings,  six  weeks  of  hearings— "most  mem- 
bers were  astounded  by  the  fact  that  Hydro 
stepped  in  with  yet  a  new  accounting  of  how 
little  we  would  have  if  we  stopped  construc- 
tion on  Bruce  D."  Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  only  the  naive  members  of 
the  committee  were  astounded.  I  was  not. 
Because  we  knew  that  every  day  we  worked 
on  that  committee  Hydro  was  building  more, 
Lummus  was  building  more  and  we  had  less 
to  save,  and  that's  the  way  the  process  works. 
There's  a  kind  of  drama  that  goes  on  in  these 
matters  that  somehow  we  haven't  found  a— 

Mr.  Cureatz:  It  never  stops  you  people 
from  mouthing  off. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  —way  of  expressing  ade- 
quately in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and  with 
the  public  of  Ontario.  I'd  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  and  review  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  drama  associated  with  the  building  of  the 
heavy  water  plants  at  Bruce. 

If  we  begin  way  back  in  1971  and  we  turn 
to  the  documents  provided  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Hydro,  there  was  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  George  Gathercole,  then  the  chairman 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Dr.  J.  L. 
Gray,  who  was  the  president  of  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  which  I  will  here- 
after refer  to  as  AECL.  He  presented  the 
potential  of  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
program  in  Ontario,  the  Candu  program,  and 
he  said  that  Ontario  needed  heavy  water  to 
go  with  that  program  and  he  had  a  very  im- 
portant point  to  make. 

He  said,  on  September  9,  1971;  '*We  do 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  finance  the 
construction  of  heavy  water  manufacturing 
plants  plus  the  expansion  of  electric  power 
facilities.  We  have  looked  to  AECL  to  assume 
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tfhe  responsibility  for  supplying  heavy  water. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  AECL  seek- 
ing commitments  from  Ontario  Hydro  that  it 
does  not  require  in  connection  with  heavy 
water  supply  to  other  countries  and  jurisdic- 
tions. Such  treatment  in  our  view  would  be 
intolerable  in  the  light  of  the  pioneering  role 
and  the  large  financial  commitment  Ontario 
Hydro  has  made  to  the  development  of 
nuclear  electric  power  in  Canada.  This  is  our 
position."  That  was  September  9,  1971. 

We  move  a  little  further,  a  year  and  a  half 
further,  into  this  struggle  that  developed  be- 
tween Ontario  Hydro  and  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  the  federal  agency— which  as- 
sumes all  control  of  everything,  including 
uranium  mining  and,  as  the  member  for 
Halton-Burlington  has  pointed  out,  any  ex- 
port sales  we  have  for  heavy  water— AECL, 
the  arm  of  the  federal  government.  If  we 
move  on  to  August  16,  1973,  we  find  a  memo- 
randum from  the  director  of  thermal  genera- 
tion for  Ontario  Hydro,  Mr.  L.  J.  McOonnell, 
to  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  Ontario, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Cor- 
poration, and  included  in  that  memo  is  this 
statement:  "Current  status  of  Canadian  heavy 
water  program.  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  has 
financed  the  majority  of  heavy  water  devel- 
opments in  Canada  to  date  and  are  expected 
to  continue  in  this  role  in  the  future."  That 
was  on  August  16,  1973. 

[9:15] 

Some  time  after  that  Mr.  Gray  of  AECL 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gatheroole  and  told  Mr.  Gather- 
cole  that  AECL  would  be  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  whether  AECL,  the 
federal  government  arm,  would  be  helping  to 
finance  Ontario's  need  for  heavy  water  con- 
nected with  the  expanded  nuclear  program 
only  after  Ontario  had  fully  described  what 
kind  of  nuclear  program  it  was  prepared  to 
commit.  After  that,  Mr.  Spe^er,  we  had,  on 
June  7,  1973,  the  adoption  in  principle  in  this 
Legislature,  in  a  statement  of  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  (Mr.  Davis),  of  the  general  develop- 
ment program  of  Ontario  Hydro  for  nuclear 
power,  and  a  well-roimded  program  it  was 
and  a  very  ambitious  program  it  was. 

Then  we  move  to  June  29,  1973,  and  we 
find  a  land  of  pathetic  letter.  It  goes  from 
George  Gathercole,  the  same  man  who  wrote 
in  September  1971  to  Mr.  Gray  saying  that 
the  Ontario  position  was  clear.  He  wrote 
back  to  Mr.  Gray  after  a  meeting  in  March 
1973  and  said:  "At  the  meeting  of  March  12 
we  gained  the  impression  that  firm  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  Ontario  Hydro  might 
make  our  proposal  for  financial  assistance 
more    acceptable.    Now   that    these   commit- 


ments to  the  nuclear  program  have  been 
made,  we  believe  the  federal  government 
should  provide  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port for  this  3,200  megawatt  per  year  capa- 
city heavy  water  program. 

"We  believe  that  the  nuclear  program  to 
which  Ontario  Hydro  and  Ontario  have  con- 
tributed substantially  benefits  to  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  that  the  heavy  water  capacity 
which  is  essential  if  the  program  is  to  go 
ahead  should  be  financed  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible extent  by  the  government  of  Canada." 
That  was  after  the  nuclear  commitment  had 
been  made  in  this  Legislature. 

The  sad  aftermath  of  that  commitment 
and  the  response  to  that  pathetic  letter 
comes  in  a  memo  of  Mr.  Gathercole  to  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  McKeough,  and  that  memo 
is  dated  November  5,  1973.  I  will  quote 
one  paragraph: 

"At  the  meeting  between  representatives 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  En- 
ergy, AECL  and  Ontario  Hydro  on  October 
24,  1973,  the  Honourable  D.  S.  Macdonald, 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources, 
advised  that  the  federal  government  was  not 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
additional  heavy  water  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity to  meet  Ontario  Hydro's  heavy  water 
production  requirements.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment will  soon  announce  plans  for  fi- 
nancing additional  heavy  water  plant,  but 
not  in  Ontario,  and  as  non-Ontario  reactors 
will  have  first  claim  on  its  production  On- 
tario cannot  count  on  meeting  its  heavy 
water  needs  from  this  source." 

So  by  this  date,  November  5,  1973,  we 
had  a  commitment,  which  the  feds  had  en- 
couraged from  us,  of  an  extensive  nuclear 
program.  We  didn't  know  where  the  heavy 
water  was  coming  from  and  the  feds,  having 
encouraged  us  to  make  the  commitment  to 
the  Candu  program,  told  us  that  they 
weren't  going  to  help  pay  for  it. 

I  go  back  over  these  events  because  the 
theme  involved  in  those  events,  the  theme 
of  Ontario  making  its  commitment  to  this 
national  program  and  then  getting  stuck 
with  the  bill,  continues  till  1978.  It's  a 
theme  which  I  think  it  would  do  well  for 
my  Liberal  friends  in  this  House  to  admit. 
I  know  they  are  reluctant  to  do  that  but  it's 
about  time. 

The  history  of  the  heavy  water  plants  is 
nothing  short  of  amazing  and  appalling.  To 
describe  the  history  of  plant  B,  in  April 
1973,  when  the  whole  process  began,  the 
prediction  of  cost  for  plant  B  was  $285 
million.  That  was  the  cost  which  the  cabinet 
received  as  an  adequate  estimate.  By  April 
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1974,  internally.  Hydro  was  predicting  that 
the  cost  would  be  $382  million.  The  pre- 
hminary  estimates  of  1975  indicated  that  the 
plant    would    cost    $492    million.    By    April 

1975,  the  estimate,  which  included  escala- 
tion and  interest  cost  by  now,  was  up  to 
$567  million.  There  was  an  update  of  the 
estimate  of  cost  in  March  1976.  We  were 
now  up  to  $631  million.  By  March  1971 
with  a  new  update,  the  costs  for  heavy 
water  plant  B  was  $739  million.  The  es- 
timate we  received,  dated  April  1978,  was 
by  now  up  to  $766  million. 

If  you  take  the  difference  between  the 
initial  unescalated  or  whatever  estimates  ac- 
cepted by  the  cabinet  of  the  government  of 
this  province  in  1973  and  the  estimates  that 
we  received  as  a  committee  in  1978,  the  cost 
increase  for  heavy  water  plant  B  was  169 
per  cent. 

The  history  for  heavy  water  plant  D  is 
very  similar.  The  early  estimate  in  1973 
dollars  that  Darcy  McKeough  received  and 
passed  on  to  the  public  of  Ontario  was  $250 
million.  It's  surprising  that  the  Treasurer 
didn't  mention  that  that  was  unescalated.  I 
wonder  if  he  asked.  We  saw  no  evidence  he 
did.  By  August  1974,  what  was  called  the 
preliminary  estimate  with  escalation  for 
Bruce  heavy  water  plant  D  was  $348  mil- 
lion. Already  the  cost  had  risen  73.6  per 
cent.  By  December  1975,  we  had  what  was 
called  a  definitive  estimate.  That  was  $434 
million.  By  September  1976,  vdth  an  update 
we  got  an  estimate  of  $533  million.  In 
August  1977,  the  update  said  $585  million. 

That  means  that  when  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  received  and  passed  on  the  estimates 
for  that  heavy  water  plant  of  $250  million 
in  1973,  he  saw  that  estimate  changed  by 
$335  million-plus  in  four  years.  That's  a 
134  per  cent  increase! 

It's  all  very  well  to  say,  as  the  member  for 
Carleton-Grenville  said,  there's  nobodJy  to 
blame,  that  Lummus  did  its  best,  did  its 
private  best;  and  Ontario  Hydro  did  its  best, 
did  its  public  best.  But  there  are  people  here 
who  were  elected  by  the  taxpaying  public  of 
Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  representing  their 
financial  interests  in  those  decisions.  I  put  it 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  The  proper  questions  were  not 
asked. 

Let  us  admit  there  was  poor  judgement  by 
Ontario  Hydro.  We  are  all  human.  Most  of 
them  are  engineers  and  it's  a  new  era  of 
development.  We  all  make  mistakes  and  we 
all  learn.  Let  us  admit  that  Lummus  did  its 
best,  that  it  exercised  poor  judgement  and 
made  mistakes  in  judgement.  Again  they're 
human. 


But  I  fail  to  understand  how  a  Treasurer 
and  a  cabinet  of  a  government  of  Ontario 
doesn't  know  how  to  ask  questions  that  get 
better  information  about  cost  estimates  than 
those  that  were  available  when  we  were 
committed  here  in  Ontario  to  paying  the  cost 
of  that  heavy  water  expansion. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  record  the  dissent 
that  I  and  two  other  members  of  the  NDP 
signed  as  members  of  the  committee  dealing 
with  this  whole  question,  for  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  on 
its  inquiry  into  the  construction  of  heavy 
water  plants  at  Bruce. 

"On  September  11,  1978,  the  staff  of  the 
select  committee,  Messrs.  Schwartz  and 
Fisher,  recommended  on  page  38  of  the 
document  entitled.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Hydro  Affairs  Inquiry  Into  Heavy  Water 
Plant  Construction,  Summary  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Staff,  filed  as  exhibit  B  129, 
as  follows: 

"*1.  Ontario  Hydro  should  not  be 
gambling  its  resources  on  AECL's  Candu  sales 
program  and  the  ultimate  cancellation  of  La 
Prade. 

"*2.  The  federal  government  must  have 
a  reliable  source  of  heavy  water  in  order  to 
sell  Candu  reactors. 

Postponement  of  La  Prade  as  a  capital 
constraint  measure  gives  no  indication  of 
such  a  commitment. 

•  "  Tor  D'  "-as  in  Donald-"  'to  be  effective 
in  stimulating  Candu  sales,  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  its  input  must  be  committed  outside 
Ontario. 

**  *3.  Therefore,  Hydro  should  not  proceed 
with  D  on  the  vague  prospect  of  export  sales, 
unless  AECL  and  Hydro  agree  in  advance 
that  financial  responsibility  for  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  plant  or  its  output  will  be  borne 
by  AECL.' " 

"and  concluded  on  page  41  of  the  above 
report: 

"  'Supply  and  Demand: 

"  '1.  The  major  capital  commitment  to  the 
C  plant  should  not  have  been  taken  in  April 
of  1975. 

*2.  Construction  activity  on  the  D  plant 
should  cease  immediately  unless  the  federal 
government  is  willing  to  make  an  appropriate 
financial  commitment.' 

"The  New  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee,  Ms.  Gigantes,  Jim  Foulds  and 
Ian  Deans,  concur  with  the  staff  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions,  and  believe  that 
they  accurately  reflect  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  committee  during  its  hearings  and 
would  wish  that  the  government  would  accept 
these     recommendations      and     conclusions, 
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rather  than  the  view  expressed  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee. 

"The  funds  saved'  by  this  decision  could  be 
used  to  far  greater  advantage  on  other 
projects,  many  of  which  could  and  should 
have  been  specifically  undertaken  in  the 
Bruce  Peninsula  in  order  to  stimulate,  both 
in  the  short  and  long  term,  the  economy  in 
that  part  of  Ontario." 
[9:30] 

Every  member  of  this  House  is  aware  of 
the  position  this  party  has  taken  on  the 
question  of  the  subsidy  that  was  given  by 
Ontario  to  Ford  of  Canada  Limited  for  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  in  the  Windsor  area. 
What  we  paid  to  Ford  was  $28  milhon.  We 
believe  it  should  not  have  been  paid.  But  for 
this  $28  million  we  got  4,000  to  5,000  perma- 
nent jobs;  for  the  $200  million  we  are 
wasting  in  completing  Bruce  heavy  water 
plant  D,  we  are  losing,  in  my  fair  judgement, 
no  matter  what  the  final  figures  of  Hydro 
would  claim,  up  to  $200  million  of  potential 
investment  in  this  province  for  3,500  man- 
years  of  work. 

That  is  3,500  temporary  jobs.  My  heavens. 
If  we  have  got  to  waste  our  money,  let's  put 
it  into  projects  like  the  Ford  project  at  Wind- 
sor. At  least  we  get  permanent  jobs  out  of 
that. 

I  don't  know  what  the  rationale  was— we 
still  have  to  learn,  we  have  asked  for  the 
information— for  the  huge  layoffs  going  on  at 
Bruce  right  now.  We  all  knew  there  were 
going  to  be  layoffs.  They  were  going  to  hap- 
pen anyway,  but  the  timing  of  these  layoffs 
is  exquisite  and  in  style  with  Hydro's  past 
history. 

When  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism goes  up  to  the  Bruce  Peninsula,  as  it 
did  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  sit  down  with  the 
community  and  outside  experts  and  discuss 
how  to  deal  with  this  crash  that  will  come  in 
the  Bruce  economic  community— in  the  Bruce 
community  because  of  the  economics— it 
would  have  been  nice,  I  am  sure,  for  them  to 
talk  about  having  $28  million  to  play  around 
with  for  4,000  or  5,000  permanent  jobs.  We 
could  have  saved  up  to  $200  million  on  this 
one. 

We  are  going  to  be  up  to  our  eyeballs 
in  heavy  water  by  the  time  Bruce  D  is  fin- 
ished and  for  years  in  the  future.  Before 
we  wrap  ourselves  in  the  national  flag  and 
tell  ourselves  that  we  can  build  heavy  water 
plants,  one  of  the  most  expensive  technolo- 
gies in  the  world,  before  we  do  all  that  in 
the  name  of  Candu  sales  abroad,  let  us  hope 
there  will  be  research  that  will  show  the 
benefits  to  the  people  who  live  here  in  On- 
tario and  pay  for  these  grand  schemes- 


Mr.  Leiuk:  You  don't  want  to  create  any 
jobs,  do  you? 

Ms.  Cigantes:  —research  that  was  better 
than  went  into  the  magnificent  schemes  of 
1973,  the  commitment  that  was  made  then 
for  construction  and  the  bilhons  of  dollars 
we  have  put  into  it.  It  is  time  we  watched 
where  we  are  spending  our  money. 

It  was  a  painful  process  for  me.  I  said  to 
my  colleagues  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer, "I  don't  want  to  sit  on  the  Hydro  com- 
mittee looking  at  the  Lummus  contract  for 
the  construction  of  Bruce  heavy  water  plant 
D.  I  don't  want  to  do  it  because  in  the  end 
I  know  what  the  committee  is  going  to  say." 

Mr.  Leluk:  You  people  knew  before  the 
committee  even  started. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Most  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers won't  have,  as  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
always  says,  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  make 
a  decision.  I  knew  we  would  but  I  knew  we 
wouldn't  carrry  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  On  a  point  of  order:  I  wonder 
if  I  misunderstood  that  we  were  going  to 
divide  the  time  on  this  particular  debate 
among  the  three  parties?  If  I  was,  I  apolo- 
gize. If  not,  I  would  like  to  go  on  wiA  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
private  arrangements  which  may  have  been 
made  among  the  House  leaders.  The  mem- 
ber may  continue. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Besides,  we  like  the  speak- 
ers to  make  sense. 

Mr.  Turner:  That  would  be  a  treat.  That 
would  be  a  change. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  When  you  indicate  that  our 
caucus  time  has  run  out,  I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  just  want  to  find  out  if  we 
have  an  agreement. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  ask  your 
House  leader? 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  the  unoflBcial  timekeeper, 
the  NDP  has  now  used  53  minutes,  if  that  is 
any  assistance,  all  of  it  good. 

An  hon.  member:  If  you  can  understand  it. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  in- 
dulgence, I  will  wrap  up  very  quickly. 
Mr.  Bradley:  Time  to  dieck  your  pencils. 
Ms.   Cigantes:    I  didn't  want   to   join   the 
committee  dealing  with  this  subject  because 
I   felt  that  the   conclusion  would   be,   "Bad 
boys,   don't   do   it   again."   That's   essentially 
what  we've  got  from  the  committee.  It  could 
have  been  better,   and  I  recommend  to  all 
members  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Nixon;  You  wanted  to  boil  them  in 
oil. 
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Ms.  Gigantes:  —to  read  the  dissent  and  to 
read  the  reasoned  arguments  that  the  staff 
presented  to  us  why  that  dissent  should  have 
stood  as  the  major  recommendation  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  Leiuk:  As  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Hydro  affairs,  I'm  pleased  to  be 
able  to  take  part  in  this  evening's  debate  on 
the  committee's  recent  report.  I'd  like  to 
begin  on  a  more  positive  note  and  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  staff  for  the  hard  work 
that  went  into  the  preparation  and  comple- 
tion of  this  report.  Certainly  the  subject  with 
which  we  had  to  deal  was  complicated,  high- 
ly technical  and  detailed.  They  deserve  our 
dianks  for  working  through  the  summer  to 
master  the  voluminous  evidence  put  before 
them. 

The  history  of  nuclear  energy  and  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  Ontario  cit- 
izens through  it  have  been  well  documented 
in  this  House.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
provincial  government,  Ontario  Hydro  and 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  we  have 
demonstrated  that  we  can  be  world  leaders 
in  technology  and  development.  There  can 
be  no  argument  that  our  record  here  in  On- 
tario of  providing  electricity  from  nuclear 
energy  is  better  than  any  other  country  in 
the  entire  world.  I  think  we  can  be  justly 
proud  of  that  record. 

The  direct  benefits  to  citizens  of  this 
province  are  immediately  apparent  when 
one  compares  the  cost  of  electrical  power 
to  Ontario  consumers  with  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers in  other  jurisdictions.  For  example, 
consumers  in  New  York  City  in  July  of  this 
year  had  to  pay  $82  per  1,000  kilowatt 
hours  for  their  electricity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  do  they  have  to  pay 
for  parking? 

Mr.  Leluk:  Citizens  of  Boston  paid  $40. 
In  St.  John's  it  was  $34  while  Vancouverites 
paid  $33.  By  comparison,  Toronto  consumers 
paid  only  $26.  Those  figures  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Ontario  residents  are  en- 
joying substantial  savings  each  month  be- 
cause we  can  supply  27  per  cent  of  our 
electrical  needs  through  nuclear  power  and 
because  of  our  long-standing  hydraulic 
power  base. 

We  are  not  an  energy-rich  province  and 
we  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  kinds  of 
resources  that  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
possess.  Most  of  our  hydraulic  sites  have 
been  developed,  but  we  do  have  one  energy 
resource— uranium— and  we  have  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  it  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
reasonable  supply  of  energy  for  the  future 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 


I  think  all  members  of  this  House  agree 
about  the  benefits  that  are  accruing  to  us 
through  this  development,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  problems.  One  of 
the  major  diflScuIties  is  the  enormous  lead 
time  that  is  involved  in  projects  of  this 
magnitude.  During  our  deliberations,  we 
heard  from  various  people  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  how  in  1973  Ontario 
Hydro  decided  to  make  a  major  commit- 
ment to  nuclear  power.  At  the  time  the 
nuclear  generating  station  at  Pickering, 
known  as  Pickering  A,  was  performing  far 
beyond  expectation  and  it  was  projected 
that  the  future  demand  for  electricity  would 
go  at  a  rate  of  about  seven  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Between  1972  and  1992,  Ontario  Hydro 
proposed  to  expand  its  nuclear  generation 
from  one  2,000-megawatt  station  at  Picker- 
ing to  nearly  29,000  megawatts  of  installed 
capacity.  This  large  nuclear  generating 
program  demanded  an  equally  sizable  pro- 
gram for  the  reliable  supply  of  heavy  water. 
The  key  factor  in  Hydro's  heavy  water  plan 
was  that  Ontario  would  have  to  be  entirely 
self-sufficient  with  adequate  contingency 
reserves. 

Two  related  factors  led  to  this  premise. 
First,  AECL  had,  of  necessity,  taken  over, 
rebuilt  and  subsequently  operated  the  un- 
successful heavy  water  plant  at  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia.  Later,  AECL  acquired  and 
took  over  the  operation  of  the  heavy  water 
plant  at  Port  Hawkesbury,  also  in  Nova 
Scotia.  AECL  had  financed  the  construction 
of  heavy  water  plant  A  at  Bruce,  just  being 
released  from   commissioning  at  the  time. 

In  1971,  Ontario  Hydro  began  to  strongly 
urge  AECL  to  finance  and  build  enough 
heavy  water  capacity  to  assure  Ontario 
Hydro  a  reliable  supply  of  heavy  water. 
Despite  several  years  of  negotiation  and  dis- 
cussion, the  government  of  Canada  flatly 
refused  to  fund  any  further  heavy  water 
plants  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  was  never  the  intention. 
Mr.  Leluk:  The  federal  Minister  of  En- 
ergy, Mines  and  Resources  stated  in  October 
1973  that  it  was  federal  policy  to  finance 
the  start  of  a  province's  nuclear  program 
but,  once  launched,  the  province  was  on 
its  own.  This  decision  had  major  implica- 
tions for  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  government 
because  it  meant  the  security  of  heavy  water 
supply  was  a  matter  for  which  we  in  this 
province  would  have  to  be  solely  respon- 
sible. 

A  second  significant  factor  influencing 
Hydro's  planning  was  that  the  Glace  Bay 
plant,    as    originally    designed,    had    never 
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worked  and  the  Port  Hawkesbury  plant  was 
not  working  anywhere  close  to  its  design 
capacity.  Bruce  plant  A,  while  operating 
reasonably  well,  had  only  demonstrated  that 
it  could  operate  at  about  70  per  cent  of  its 
design  capacity. 

These  two  factors  convinced  Hydro's  plan- 
ners that  Ontario  would  have  to  have  a  heavy 
water  production  facihty  capable  of  meeting 
Ontario's  needs  entirely  on  its  own  and  with 
an  adequate  safety  margin.  Ontario  Hydro's 
operating  group  decided  it  would  be  capable 
of  making  the  heavy  water  plants  operate  at 
design  capacity  and  a  70  per  cent  capability 
factor  over  a  10-year  period.  Hydro's  plan- 
ners considered  it  necessary  to  allow  for  some 
safety  margin,  called  a  reliability  buffer,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  heavy  water  to 
the  nuclear  program  and  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  meeting  construction  sched- 
ules, getting  a  plant  up  to  its  design  capacity 
and  maintaining  a  capability  factor  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

In  essence,  the  safety  margin  or  reliability 
buffer  came  from  planning  to  have  the  heavy 
water  needed  for  the  nuclear  program  on 
hand  some  18  months  in  advance  of  its  ulti- 
mate need.  This  would  give  Hydro  some 
room  in  the  very  likely  event  of  problems  in 
either  the  construction  or  operation  of  the 
new  heavy  water  plants.  Circumstances  do 
change.  I  would  Hke  to  quote  directly  from 
the  report.  'The  committee  has  tried  to  re- 
construct the  situation  in  1973  and  1974  to 
determine  whether  the  decision  to  have  a 
four-plant  complex  at  Bruce  was  a  sound  one 
at  the  time.  Tlie  committee  can  find  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  decision." 

I  think  that  point  needs  to  be  made.  The 
fact  that  today  we  are  questioning  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  Bruce  D  is  because  con- 
ditions have  changed,  not  because  of  poor 
decisions  in  the  past.  None  of  us  has  a  crystal 
ball  and,  as  long  as  those  decisions  were 
based  on  reasonable  assumptions  within  the 
context  of  the  day,  I  don't  think  we  can  point 
any  fingers  now  that  the  context  has  changed. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  situation  where  we 
in  this  province  have  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  we  can  produce  nuclear  power  better 
than  anyone  else.  We  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  the  heavy  water  that  is  needed  to 
run  the  Candu  reactors.  In  the  light  of  re- 
duced load  forecasts,  it  is  likely  that  we  will 
now  have  more  heavy  water  capacity  than 
we  need  in  the  early  1980s.  This  could  be 
used  either  for  export  or  in  any  other  reactors 
here  in  Canada.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  logi- 
cal and  sensible  step  for  Canada  to  take 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  aggressively 
market  om-  technology  in  other  countries  and 


to  take  advantage  of  Ontario's  expertise  by 
providing  heavy  water  for  export  But  again 
we  face  some  major  obstacles. 

The  federal  government  has  reserved  for 
itself  the  right  to  determine  what  sales  of 
Candu  reactors  and  heavy  water  can  be  made 
to  other  countries.  It  controls  the  sale  of 
uranium,  although  why  this  resource  should 
be  different  than  other  resources  owned  by 
other  provinces,  the  federal  government  has 
yet  to  explain  in  any  logical  way. 

[9:451 

Until  recently,  the  record  of  the  federal 
government  has  been  dismal  in  the  extreme. 
The  sale  of  Candu  reactors  to  Argentina  saw 
millions  of  dollars  disappear  down  the  drain 
and  our  failure  to  capitalize  on  our  technology 
and  leadership  in  this  field  has  tlu-eatened 
the  nuclear  industry  here  in  Canada  and  has 
cost  Canadians  thousands  of  potential  jobs. 
Even  worse,  it  has  been  the  stubborn  and 
senseless  determination  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment until  recently  to  proceed  with  the  La 
Prade  heavy  water  plant  in  Quebec  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  could  produce 
sufficient  supplies  of  heavy  water  to  meet 
the  demand  and  at  much  less  costly  rates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  a  federal-provincial 
agreement. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Do  yom:  research. 

Mr.  Leluk:  The  fact  that  La  Prade  has 
now  been  mothballed  is  only  of  little  conso- 
lation since  it  has  been  forced  on  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  need  to  cut  back  drastically 
imder  expenditures,  instead  of  being  cut  baoc 
because  common  sense  prevailed. 

I,  for  one,  would  feel  better  if  I  thought 
that  they  had  seen  the  hght,  but  I  realize 
that  this  is  asking  too  much  of  a  government 
that  has  lost  direction  and  has  lost  a  great 
de^  of  its  public  support.  There  is,  however, 
some  brightness  on  the  horizon.  We  are  cur- 
rently involved  in  discussions  with  AECL 
about  this  whole  matter  of  heavy  water  sup- 
ply. AECL  acknowledged  earlier  this  year 
that  they  lacked  a  marketing  component  and 
were  taking  steps  to  improve  this  aspect  <rf 
their  operations. 

The  recently  annoimced  sale  of  double 
reactors  to  Romania  will  provide  a  $200 
milHon  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  nuclear  indus- 
try in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  According  to  a 
story  in  the  October  19  edition  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  there  is  new  interest  in  the  Candu 
reactors  being  shown  by  several  coimtries, 
including  Yugoslavia,  Italy  and  mainland 
China.  Romania  is  apparently  planning  to 
build  more  reactors  before  the  turn  of  the 
centmry. 
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I  might  also  mention  that  I  have  just 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Republic 
of  China,  better  known  as  Taiwan,  where  I 
had  discussions  with  senior  government  offi- 
cials about  potential  trade  between  Ontario 
and  their  country. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  who  paid  the  shot  for  that. 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  was  told  that  as  early  as 
1970  they  officially  indicated  a  desire- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Is  that  instead  of  a  seat  in 
the  front  row? 

Mr.  Leluk:  —to  our  federal  government  to 
purchase  the  Candu  reactor  because  they  are 
committed  to  a  program  of  nuclear  generated 
electricity  similar  to  ours. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  All  that  and  a  seat  in 
the  front  row  too. 

Mr.  Leluk:  They  already  have  some  of  the 
fast  breeder  reactors  made  by  the  United 
States,  but  they  do  believe  that  the  Candu 
reactors  are  exceptional.  Unfortunately  for 
us,  MitcheU  Sharp,  then  Minister  of  External 
AfFairs,  blocked  the  sale.  The  result  that  we 
lost  a  potential  customer  and  the  United 
States  picked  it  up,  which  is  just  one  more 
example  of  the  way  the  Trudeau  government 
operates. 

An  hon.  member:  You  don't  like  to  hear 
the  truth  over  on  that  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Can't  you  manage  your  own 
affairs  over  there? 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  embarrassing  your- 
self. You  aie  embarrassing  the  government 
and  you  are  embarrassing  me. 

Mr.  Leluk:  I  don't  know  whether  the  poten- 
tial difficulties  can  be  overcome,  but  it  does 
indicate  that  a  market  does  exist  for  the 
Candu  reactor.  It  is  a  market  that  we  need  to 
pursue  actively  and  develop.  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  federal  government  to  get  moving 
in  this  area. 

The  difficulty  facing  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  all  of  us  as  citizens  of  Ontario,  is 
that  events  can  and  do  change  with  startling 
swiftness.  The  sales  to  Romania  occurred 
after  the  select  committee  had  completed  its 
hearings,  which  reinforces  my  point.  What- 
ever decision  the  government  takes  on  this 
report,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  continue  to 
press  the  federal  government  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  mar- 
ket our  technology  and  expertise  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  going  to  hire  an  agent 
in  Tel  Aviv. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  This  is  a  job  for  Joe  McTeer. 

Mr.  Leluk:  He'U  be  there.  Joe  Clark  is 
going  to  be  there  after  the  next  federal  elec- 
tion. Just  wait  and  see,  my  friend. 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Joe  who? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Not  any  more;  it's  Joe 
when  now. 

Mr.  Leluk:  You  won't  be  saying  that  when 
June  rolls  around  my  friend.  If  there  is  a 
possibility  of  that  happening  then  I  believe 
we  would  be  justffied  in  putting  some  faith 
in  the  future  and  completing  Bruce  D.  One 
of  the  strongest  marketing  pluses  in  selling 
the  Candu  would  be  our  ability  to  guarantee 
a  supply  of  heavy  water. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  How  did  you  vote? 

Mr.  Leluk:  This  we  would  be  able  to  do, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  government  will 
consider  that  in  deciding  what  course  to  take. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let  Hansard  note  that  there 
is  a  standing  ovation  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Now  we  will  hear  common 
sense. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  intend  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  what  has 
already  been  said,  but  I  should  bring  to 
your  attention  that  the  honourable  member 
who  just  said  the  government  should  complete 
heavy  water  plant  D  signed  his  name  to  the 
report  that  said  only  half  of  it  should  be 
completed. 

Mr.  Leluk:  That's  right.  Bob.  An  open  mind 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Warner:  Events  change. 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  concerns  me  that  the  lead*- 
off  speaker  for  the  Conservative  Party  and 
for  tlie  government  in  this  debate  was  not 
a  member  of  the  committee.  He  admitted  and- 
said  as  much  himseff,  but  it  seems  to  me  very 
peculiar  that  the  Conservative  members  of 
the  committee  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
throughout,  or  at  least  listened  to  the 
material  presented  to  us,  were  unanimous  in 
their  recommendation- 
Mr.  Warner:  None  of  them  is  here  tonight. 
Mr.  Nixon:  —that  the  last  half  of  heavy 
water  plant  D  not  be  completed  since  there 
could  not  be  a  foreseeable  use  for  the  heavy 
water  that  it  is  going  to  be  producing. 
Despite  the  argmnent  that  we  can  rely  on 
the  expert  salesmanship  of  some  member  of 
the  government— even  the  honourable  mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken,  who  was  on  a 
selling  tour  to  Taiwan,  where  even  he  couldn't 
sell  an  atom  bomb  evidently— it  is  really  not 
fair  to  suggest  there  is  a  great  market  await- 
ing Ontario  heavy  water.  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  quite 
capable  of  producing  the  heavy  water  for  any 
foreseeable  sales  between  now  and  the  year 
2000. 

It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  projections 
put  before  the  committee  by  Ontario  Hydro 
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that  I  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  felt  it  was  justifiable  to  recom- 
mend the  completion  of  the  first  half  of 
heavy  water  plant  D,  which  is  already  very 
largely  on  the  way  towards  completion,  and 
in  our  opinion  should  be  completed,  and  then 
the  decision  made  as  to  whether  to  put  it 
into  service  could  be  made  at  that  time. 

We've  discussed  this  quite  fully  and  I  think 
the  recommendations  are  valid.  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  it  is  surprising  indeed, 
and  very  disappointing,  that  the  new  Min- 
ister of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  in  a  long  succes- 
sion of  new  Ministers  of  Energy  announced 
almost  immediately  after  the  recommeda- 
tions  from  the  committee  were  made  public 
that  he  was  rejecting  them  and  going  for- 
ward wdth  the  completion  of  the  total  heavy 
water  package,  including  plant  D.  I  think  he 
indicated  we  were  Jeremiahs,  and  my  Old 
Testament  knowledge  is  not  as  precise  as  it 
should  be.  I  do  think  in  this  instance  we  are 
knowledgeable  prophets  and  I  think  the  min- 
ister might  do  very  well  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations we  have  given  him. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly,  which  I  know  will 
please  many- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Take  your  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —on  the  specific  terms  of  refer- 
ence. Many  members  of  the  House  will  recall 
the  questions  that  were  put  to  the  then 
Minister  of  Energy  about  the  reported  cost 
overruns  and  delays  in  the  construction  of 
the  heavy  water  complex  in  the  Bruce  Penin- 
sula. These  were  brought  to  public  attention 
by  the  charges  made  by  a  junior  employee  of 
the  Lummus  cori)oration,  which  had  and  still 
has  the  major  contracts  for  the  building  of 
the  heavy  water  installation. 

Mr.  Owen  MacDonald  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  debate,  and  in  my  view 
he  served  the  community  in  a  very  eflFective, 
almost  an  heroic  way,  in  making  his  public 
charges  that  there  was  not  suflBcient  cost 
control  in  the  interests  of  the  clients  and  the 
public  at  large  in  this  particular  project.  I 
personally  believe  he  was  correct.  I  believe 
the  evidence  before  us  bore  that  out.  I  am 
not  nearly  as  critical  of  the  Lummus  corpo- 
ration as  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy  and  On- 
tario Hydro. 

It's  an  interesting  aspect  to  this  that  the 
Honourable  Darcy  McKeough  is  both  the 
villain  and  the  hero  in  the  development  of 
the  story  as  it  goes  on,  because  it  is  true 
that  Ontario  had  properly  made  a  very  large 
world-class  commitment  to  the  Candu  re- 
actor system  of  producing  electrical  energy 
through  atomic  procedures.  With  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  government  of  Canada  and  its 


heavy  involvement  in  the  financing  of  the 
project,  we  were  able  to  bring  on  the  Doug- 
las Point  system,  the  small  one  to  begin  with, 
which  was  a  bit  bigger  than  experimental, 
and  then  go  on  with  the  Pickering  project, 
which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  is 
a  world  leader  in  this  type  of  electrical 
energy  production. 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  found 
to  their  dismay— and  to  our  dismay  in  On- 
tario—that they  could  not  produce  the  heavy 
water  because  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  had  entered  into  a  very  elab- 
orate program  to  produce  heavy  water  for  the 
AECL  program,  simply  found  that  their  plans 
had  fallen  apart;  the  huge  installation  at 
Glace  Bay  was  simply  unworkable  and  didn't 
produce  a  drop  of  heavy  water  until  the  last 
few  months  and  weeks.  So  it  was  necessary 
for  Ontario  to  go  forward  wdth  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  water  ourselves. 

The  heavy  water  plants  and  the  atomic 
plants  at  the  Bruce  Peninsula  will,  when  they 
are  completed,  involve  the  exfyenditure  of 
about  $6.5  billion  and  will  make  it  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  atomic  complex  in  the 
world.  We  really  don't  know  what  there  is  in 
—what  do  they  call  it?— the  centrally  organ- 
ized part  of  the  world,  but  I  would  doubt 
very  much  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  compare  with  the  structures  and 
the  development  here  in  Ontario. 

So  the  orders  were  given  to  go  full  speed 
ahead  with  the  production  of  heavy  water, 
because  the  reactors  already  were  being  built 
and  the  commitment  had  been  made  other- 
wise. It  is  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned 
that  the  heavy  water  was  delivered  on  time; 
so  there  was  a  minimal  delay  in  the  pro- 
cedure which  allowed  Pickering  to  go  on 
stream. 

Just  as  a  footnote,  it's  interesting  that  On- 
tario Hydro  had  to  buy  heavy  water  where- 
ever  they  could  get  a  few  gallons  or  a  few 
megatons.  They  bought  some  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  they  bought  some  from 
either  Norway  or  Sweden;  I  forget  which.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  to  milk— if  that's 
what  you  can  do— the  heavy  water  out  of 
other  reactors  that  were  exE>erimental  at  that 
time  so  they  could  allow  the  reactors  at 
Pickering  to  go  critical  as  near  to  the 
scheduled  startup  as  possible. 

There  was  tremendous  pressure— almost 
the  kind  of  pressure  you  would  experience 
in  wartime.  In  other  words,  "We've  got  to 
get  the  heavy  water,  and  somebody"— On- 
tario Hydro,  through  their  major  contractor, 
Lummus— "simply  has  to  deliver  the  goods." 

The  aspect  where  I  think  Mr.  McKeough 
perhaps  aid  not  serve  us  well  in  this  was 
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his  devotion  to  reprivatization— a  terrible 
word,  which  I  think  he  coined;  I  never 
heard  it  before  he  used  it,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  will  never  hear  it  again.  Frankly, 
I  hope  not.  But  he  had  this  wild  idea  that 
we  were  going  to  move  gradually  into  the 
private  sector;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
he  even  envisaged  chopping  up  Ontario  Hy- 
dro and  selling  that  off  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  a  Liberal  idea 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  friend  from  York  South 
has  been  around  here  too  long. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I've  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Before  his  unkind  comment, 
I  was  even  going  to  suggest  that,  since 
Ontario  Hydro  is  looking  for  a  new  chair- 
man, he  is  one  of  the  people  who,  frankly, 
I  would  trust  in  taking  on  the  job— much  as 
I  would  hate  him  to  leave  this  House,  ex- 
cept by  the  electoral  process,  which  we're 
working  on. 

Mr.   McClellan:   Not  very  effectively. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You've  got  a  century 
to  go. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Anyway,  whether  he  or  some- 
one else  in  this  room  becomes  the  chairman 
of  Ontario  Hydro  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  I  do  feel  that  Mr.  McKeough  almost 
dictated  to  Hydro  what  their  procedure  and 
their  attitude  should  be.  Other  Ministers  of 
Energy  since  then  have  tried  to  communicate 
in  a  gentlemanly  way  with  Hydro,  and 
Hydro  just  ignores  them.  But  there  was 
something  about  McKeough  that,  when  he 
spoke,  they  listened.  And  quite  often  they 
heard  things  that  he  never  even  intended  to 
say.  I  have  a  feeling  that  many  people  in 
the  government  were  like  that;  they  thought 
they  knew  what  Darcy  wanted  and  did 
several  back  flips  to  try  to  do  what  he 
wanted,  and  probably  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  move  into  the 
private  sector.  Mr.  McKeough  even  went 
down  to  the  headquarters  in  Lummus  In- 
ternational in  an  attempt  to  buy  out  the 
Canadian  subsidiary  so  that  it  would  be 
Canadian;  they  could  let  the  new  Lummus 
Canada  build  these  plants  and  he,  with  all 
the  feeling  he  could  muster  under  these 
circumstances,  would  then  say,  "The  private 
sector  is  doing  it."  He  came  back,  because 
they  had  refused  to  sell  it  to  him  down 
there,  and  said— he  was  quoted  in  this  way, 
because  I  would  never  refer  to  any  corpora- 
tion   this   way,    even    an    American    interna- 


tional conglomerate— he  said  they  were,  and 
I  quote,  "bastards." 

Mr.  Lane:  You'd  never  say  that. 

[10:00] 

Mr.  Nixon:  Anyway,  they  would  not  sell 
their  Canadian  plant  to  Canadian  owners 
so  the  next  best  thing  he  could  do  was  allow 
the  Canadian  subsidiary  of  Lummus  Inter- 
national to  take  it  on  here. 

I  gather  that  Hydro  was  really  torn  by 
this.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  an 
excellent  address  which  unfortunately  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  his  advisers  did  not 
hear  but  maybe  the  service  was  a  little  slow 
at  the  cafeteria  tonight,  indicated  that  On- 
tario Hydro  had  already  a  good  many  im- 
portant construction  projects  in  hand.  But 
in  my  view,  and  I  sense  it  was  the  view 
of  Hydro,  many  of  their  senior  management 
felt  they  could  have  taken  it  on,  they  should 
have  taken  it  on,  and  I'm  sure  they  were 
kicking  themselves  or  somebody  all  over  the 
lot  when  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  con- 
struction program  at  the  Bruce. 

They  were  kicking  themselves  that  they 
didn't  insist  that  the  construction  be  under- 
taken by  Hydro  itself.  Lummus  had  a  great 
international  reputation  and  somebody  has 
been  reasonably  kind  in  indicating  they  did 
the  best  they  could  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  The  major  spokesman  in  this 
matter  who  spoke  first  tonight  and  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  indicated 
that  all  other  projects  were  suffering  the 
same  way.  But  figures  available  to  us  in- 
dicated that  time  delays  and  the  cost  over- 
runs were  not  parallel  to  other  construction 
of  the  type  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but 
once  again  this  is  a  matter  of  judgement. 

We  felt  in  listening  to  the  tesitimony  from 
Hydro  and  Lummus  that  there  must  have 
been  some  very  tense  times  when  Hydro, 
under  instructions  to  keep  their  hands  off 
the  direction  of  the  construction,  found  it 
very  difficult  to  do  so  because  in  their  opinion 
it  was  handled  from  time  to  time  in  an  in- 
efficient and  non-productive  way.  The  orders 
kept  coming  through  from  Hydro  to  Lum- 
mus to  get  that  plant  working  no  matter 
what  and  this  is  where  the  lack  of  cost  con- 
trol came  into  the  picture.  There  was  an  im- 
mediacy and  an  urgency  for  a  successful 
completion  of  the  plant,  which  meant  such 
things  as  cost  control  and  the  normal  pro- 
cedures which  would  have  led  to  efficient 
construction  procedures  were  sdmply  thrown 
out  the  window  and  abandoned  in  an  effort 
to  get  tlie  juice  in  the  tank  at  the  right  time. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  had  to  happen  that 
way.   I   don't   think   anybody  is   particularly 
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culpable.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Hydro 
had  undertaken  the  construction  and  man- 
aged it  themselves.  They  could  have  had 
Lummus,  with  their  undoubted  international 
experience  associated  witli  superprojects,  as 
some  kind  of  a  subcontractor  or  delivering 
some  sort  of  service  and  advice  in  that  con- 
nection. I  am  not  at  all  convinced  the  result 
would  have  been  tremendously  different. 

This  has  been  ^ated  by  some  other  mem- 
bers, but  I,  too,  was  very  impressed  by  the 
approach  taken  by  Ontario  Hydro  and  their 
top  administrative  people  in  presenting  us 
with  information  and  giving  their  rather  frank 
views.  But  it  became  apparent,  and  this  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  flow  of 
communication  between  Ontario  Hydro  and 
the  government,  particularly  the  Ministry  of 
Energy,  was  inadequate  in  the  extreme.  With- 
out talking  about  the  succession  of  Energy 
ministers  whose  political  careers  have  been 
eitther  blighted  or  stunted  by  this  situation,  I 
would  simply  draw  to  the  attention  of  On- 
tario Hydro — 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Or  obliterated. 


Mr.  Nixon:  — or  obliterated,  all  right — that 
the  new  minister,  while  he's  a  very  busy  man 
as  you  can  see  by  his  actions  here  tonight — 
he's  got  a  lot  of  papers  to  sign  and  a  lot  of 
phone  calls  to  make — ^has  survived  one  way 
and  another  since  1961  when  he  first  came 
into  the  cabinet.  I'm  sure  Hydro  may  find 
they've  now  got  a  hunk  of  jelly  they  can't 
nail  to  the  wall  who  may  even  survive  the 
present  chairman  of  Hydro  and  some  of  the 
people  in  the  senior  capacity  there. 

I  would  certainly  hope  and  trust  that  that's 
so.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  doubling  of 
his  ministry,  which  in  a  sense  downgrades 
that  matter. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Don't  take  powers  of  pre- 
diction upon  yourself  now.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  new  chairman  of  Hydro. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  hope  so.  The  member 
who  is  interjecting  impresses  me  very  much. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  spoke  with  the  in- 
tensity tonight  I  usually  associate  only  with 
my  colleague  from  St.  George  (Mrs.  Camp- 
bell), who  does  not  happen  to  be  with  us.  The 
only  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  that  she 
was  iust  as  intense  and  just  as  knowledgeable 
and  just  as  condescending  when  she  was 
trying  to  convince  the  committee  that  the 
heavy  water  plant  should  be  completed  and 
mothballed.  I  would  simply  say  to  her  that 
she  should  learn  not  to  be  quite  so  sure  of 
herself  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  being  condescend- 
ing now. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Other  people  share  her  com- 
mitment to  the  universal  good  of  the  province 
and  the  taxpayers  therein.  And  while  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  her  abihty,  I  don't  know 
how  she  can  suck  and  whistle  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  instance,  the  majority  report  is 
reasonable  and  I  hope  the  minister,  when  he 
has  a  chance  to  reply,  and  I've  used  up  quite 
a  bit  of  the  time- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  The  government  is  glad  to 
get  away  with  it  and  you  helped. 

Mr.  Nixon:  — will  be  able  to  indicate  that 
on  sober  second  thought,  the  Jeremiahs  in- 
cluding all  the  parties  of  the  Legislature, 
have  indicated  as  clearly  as  we  can,  as  apoli- 
tically  as  we  can,  that  the  government  should 
mothball  or  store  the  second  half  of  heav^- 
water  plant  D,  complete  the  first  half  and 
then  consider  whether  or  not  it  should  be  put 
into  operation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  At  $33,000  a  day. 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  dreaming  if  you  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  large  sale  of  heavy 
water  before  the  year  2000.  If  it  happens,  Mr. 
Leluk  or  somebody  else  can  go  out  and  sell  a 
whole  lot  of  these  reactors  to  his  friends  in 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  or  wherever  it  is  he 
went  and  at  that  point  we  could  decide  to  go 
forward  and  produce  the  heavy  water  that 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  might  need  We 
shouldn't  be  so  naive  as  to  think  we  are 
going  to  enter  the  world  market  independ- 
ently. Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  a 
monopoly  lodged  with  the  government  of 
Canada  and  through  their  agency.  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada,  and  we  have  had  rather 
a  good  result  for  the  production  of  power 
here  in  Ontario  through  the  kind  of  co- 
operation we've  experienced  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  I've  got  to  hear.  Give 
it  away,  Vince. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  take  pleasure  in  joining  in  the 
debate  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  understood  there  was  a  party 
rotation  taking  place  here  and  if  the  New 
Democratic  Party  did  not  have  further 
speakers  it  would  rev^t  to  the  government 
side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Our  time  is  expired  and  I 
presume  if  you  are  going  in  cycles  he  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  West. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  had  already  sent  up  the 
indication    I   was    about   ready   to   speak.    I 
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guess  it  v/as  before  the  chair  changed,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  he  communicated  thai 
to  you. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We  had  a  commitment  we  were 
going  to  divide  the  time.  Now  the  NDP  has 
agreed  that  they  used  up  their  time.  Do  you 
have  any  idea  what  time  is  left  on  the  govern- 
ment side? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  know  how  to  co-operate. 
You  can't  add. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  made  and  the  question  posed 
by  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls.  However, 
there  is  no  time  limit  set  in  the  standing 
orders. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
from  the  gentlemen  over  there. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Fine,  I  hope  you 
can  live  up  to  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  but 
the  chair  has  no  responsibility  for  that. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It's  my  understanding  we've  only 
used  something  like  20  or  25  minutes  on  this 
side,  so  I  don't  know  where  the  time  went. 
In  any  event,  I'll  try  to  be  as  fast  as  possible. 
As  a  member  of  the  select  committee  on 
Ontario  Hydro  affairs,  I'm  pleased  to  take 
part  in  this  debate  this  evening. 

The  latest  part  of  the  committee's  work  was 
to  examine  the  heavy  water  plant  construc- 
tion and  this  was  done  over  a  considerable 
period'  of  time  dmring  the  summer  and  early 
fall  months.  During  the  committee's  inquiry, 
we  received  more  than  130  exhibits  and  had 
access  to  all  project  records  including  minutes 
of  meetings  held  throug'hout  the  project.  We 
have  been  able  to  conduct  a  very  thorough 
examination  and  investigation  into  this  whole 
matter  and  the  members  of  this  House  can 
be  assured  that  our  task  was  well  and  truly 
done. 

I  want  to  concern  myself  this  evening  with 
that  aspect  of  the  report  that  dealt  with 
improved  communications  between  Ontario 
Hydro  and  the  government,  a  very  important 
aspect  of  our  particular  function. 

I  want  to  quote  the  relevant  section  from 
the  report,  section  2,  page  11:  "The  com- 
mittee has  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  overrun  and  responsibility 
for  it.  But  the  committee  was  also  concerned 
that  some  positive  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  similar  situation  from  occurring.  It  has 
concluded  that  it  need  not  make  recom- 
mendations to  Hydro  and  the  management  of 
construction  projects,  but  should  try  to  close 
the  information  gap  between  Hydro  and  the 
public." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say:  "The  events 
leading  up  to  and  including  the  construction 
of    the   heavy   water   plant   demonstrated    a 


serious  communications  gap  between  Ontario 
Hydro,  the  government,  and  the  Legislature 
in  the  approval  and  monitoring  of  capital 
projects.  First,  when  approval  in  principle 
was  sought  for  the  project,  Ontario  Hydro 
did  not  feel  compelled  to  give  cabinet  a 
meaningful  estimate  of  costs.  Cabinet  ap- 
proval of  plant  B  was  based  on  an  estimate 
of  $285  million  that  was  wrong  by  a  factor" 
—as  we  found  out— "of  three"— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  never  asked. 

Mr  Ashe:  -"partly  because  it  omitted  the 
enormous  cost  of  common  services  such  as 
the  water  intake  treatment  and  discharge 
facilities. 

"The  estimate  failed  to  state  clearly  and 
explicitly  the  preliminary  nature  of  the 
figures.  Approval  of  plants  C  and  D  was 
based  on  an  estimate  that  the  two  plants 
would  cos!t  $500  million  together.  This  esti- 
mate was  based  on  the  same  unrealistic  as- 
sumption used  in  the  $285  million  estimate 
for  plant  B,  and  in  addition  did  not  include 
any  allowance  for  escalation.  The  govern- 
ment approved  the  construction  of  three 
heavy  water  plants  using  two  imreahstftic  and 
inconsistent  estimates." 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Why  did  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Ashe:  "Over  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  the  government  received  many 
different  estimates  concerning  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  heavy  water  plants.  Different 
estimates  were  used  In  the  1974  and  1975 
reviews  conducted  by  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board.  Other  estimates  were  used  in  the 
requesit  for  proposals  from  the  private  sector 
for  the  financing  and  construction  of  the 
plants." 

During  our  deliberations,  as  we  became 
aware  of  the  different  estimates  that  had  to 
be  dealt  with  by  cabinet,  I  think  all  of  us 
began  to  appreciate  how  easy  it  was  to  arrive 
at  decisions  that  later  might  be  and  would 
be  questioned.  Given  the  complexity  of  the 
matter  and  the  changing  nature  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  government  laboiued  under  obvi- 
ous difficulties. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Yes.  It  couldn't  add. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Still  further  estimates  were  used 
for  the  environmental  approval.  There  was  no 
explanation  of  the  numbers  as  they  changed, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  attempt  to  show 
any  consistency  in  approach  among  the 
various  estimates. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Who  asked  for  consistency? 
We  did. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  report  also  said  that:  "If 
government  and  the  Legislature  are  to  play 
a   useful  role   in  safeguarding  public  funds. 
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they  must  be  given  relevant,  accurate  and 
timely  information  on  Hydro's  enormous 
capital  expenditure."  I  think  the  emphasis 
there  must  be  on  the  words  "relevant,  accu- 
rate, and  timely." 

I  think  it's  possible,  and  certainly  the  com- 
mittee agreed,  that  if  the  government  and 
the  members  of  this  House  had  been  aware 
in  1973  and  1974  of  the  ultimate  costs  of  tlie 
heavy  water  plants  another  approach  might 
— and  I  state  again,  "might" — ^liave  been 
taken  to  the  heavy  water  situation. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  could  have  been  aware 
if  you  had  asked. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  committee  then  went  on  to 
recommend:  "That  Ontario  Hydro  provide 
the  government  semi-annually  with  a  sum- 
mary of  each  major  capital  project  under 
construction  and  proposed  new  capital  pro- 
jects showing:  The  original  budget  and 
schedule;  expenditm'es  committed  to  date; 
and,  current  forecasts  of  cost  and  schedule. 
And  the  government  shall  refer  that  informa- 
tion to  this  select  committee  while  it  exists, 
or  to  a  standing  committee,"  in  its  absence. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  about  future  projects? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Recommendation  number  2 
states  that:  "Ontario  Hydro  and  government 
work  out  a  set  of  definitions  and  reporting 
format  that  will  ensure  the  consistency  and 
clarity  of  the  reported  information," 

The  government  members  of  the  com- 
mittee agree  with  the  intent  of  the  first 
recommendation,  but  it  is  oiu-  view  that 
legislative  review  should  only  be  of  capital 
projects  under  construction  and  should  not 
include  new  capital  projects.  Clearly  this  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
and  this  government. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Clearly  you  failed. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  are  several  reasons  why 
we  take  this  position.  I'd  like  to  elaborate  on 
them  briefly.  I  think  all  members  agree  tliat 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  been 
almost  biu-ied  under  a  blizzard  of  reports  and 
recommendations  from  various  committees 
and  boards.  Somewhere  we  have  to  strike  a 
balance  or  the  government  is  going  to  grind 
to  a  complete  paper  halt. 

I  also  have  some  concern  about  the  tangents 
that  various  committees  can  get  off  on,  and 
the  enormous  cost  in  time  and  money  that  is 
involved.  I  have  no  great  quarrel  with  select 
committees,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need 
to  re-examine  the  way  in  which  they  function 
and  the  purposes  they  serve. 

At  the  very  least  we  need  to  ensure  that 
the  time  and  money  involved  pays  a  return 
to  the  people  of  this  province  in  better  legis- 


lation and  better  management  of  government 

services. 

[10:151 

Under  the  rules  by  which  select  com- 
mittees now  operate  they  take  up  almost  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  year  and  there  is 
potential  for  them  actually  to  be  in  being 
for  approximately  half  of  the  year. 

At  the  same  time  we  are,  in  my  opinion, 
wasting  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in 
estimates  by  reviewing  ministry  statements 
that  are  already  six  to  nine  months  into  the 
fiscal  year  in  consideration.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  some  room  for  improvement  also  in 
this  area. 

So  far  as  having  regular  reports  go  to 
select  committees  I  agree  that  they  should, 
for  projects  that  are  already  under  way  but 
not— and  I  repeat,  not— for  proposed  projects. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to 
govern  and  part  of  the  governing  process  is, 
of  course,  making  decisions. 

The  Legislature  has  a  real  role  to  play  in 
reviewing  and  monitoring  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing,  but  I  sincerely  believe  we 
have  to  leave  to  the  appropriate  ministries  the 
reviewing  of  proposed  projects.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  unrealistic  to  expect  committees  to 
play  a  vital  role  at  that  stage  of  events. 

Another  aspect  of  that  is  considering  the 
cost  of  time  for  all  officials  involved  when 
we  look  at  what  was  involved  just  in  our 
committee  alone,  the  staff  of  officials  of 
Lummus  and  Ontario  Hydro  as  well  as  the 
Ministry  of  Energy.  If  we  could  put  a  price 
tag  on  that  I  think  it  would  scare  all  of  us 
in  its  size. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  How  about  $2  billion  on  the 
heavy  water  projects? 

Mr.  Ashe:  As  far  as  Ontario  Hydro  is 
concerned— and  I  think  we  all  agree— they 
have  not  been  keeping  the  Ministry  of 
Energy  and  the  government  informed  as  they 
should  have.  However,  I  think  we  also  agreed 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  that 
and  will  continue  to  be  taken  to  make  sure 
the  government  has  the  information  it  needs 
and  deserves. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  As  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  certainly  would  like  to  join  with  those  who 
have  thanked  our  staff,  and  indeed  the  chair- 
man for  the  valuable  direction  he  gave  the 
committee. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Don't  thank  him,  support 
him. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  There  are  a  few  matters  I 
would  like  to  get  on  the  record  that  I  think 
are  very  important  as  they  relate  to  heavy 
water. 
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Initially  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it 
certainly  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  bring  before  such  a 
select  committee  the  kind  of  expertise  in  the 
field  of  heavy  water  nuclear  power  as  ap- 
peared before  us  in  the  persons  of  the  various 
gentlemen  who  represented  other  countries 
and  other  areas  of  responsibility;  they  cer->« 
tainly  brought  tremendous  expertise  before 
us  in  order  for  us  to  weigh  the  evidence 
that  led  to  some  of  the  conclusions  here. 

Just  a  little  aside  might  be  worth  mention- 
ing. For  want  of  just  a  few  thousand  pounds 
of  heavy  water  during  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Axis  wasn't  able  to  perfect  the 
atomic  bomb,  because  the  Alhes  and  particu- 
larly the  British  commandos  went  into 
Sweden  and  knocked  out  a  heavy  water  pro- 
ducing plant. 

Ms.  Gigantes:   That's  a  good  argument. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  here  we  are  just  a  short 
few  years  later  with  an  overabundance  of 
this  product  which  would  have  made  a 
change  in  history  as  we  know  it.  The  fact 
that  some  of  those  people  who  go  back  to 
that  very  early  development  of  heavy  water 
appeared  before  us,  and  in  fact  allowed  us 
to  question  them,  was  certainly  an  experience 
that  many  of  us  will  never  forget. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Did  anyone  from  the  Axis 
appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  But  I  would  like  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  of  the  positions  that 
were  taken  by  some  of  the  parties  should  be 
put  on  the  record,  and  my  colleague  has 
already  done  that. 

The  NDP  of  course  had  a  very  firm  posi- 
tion and  that  was  that  we  complete  plant 
D  and  mothball  it.  I  thought  that  was  worth 
repeating,  because  that  was  a  position  they 
had  arrived  at  and  subsequently  changed 
their  minds. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Ah,  poor  baby. 

Mr.  Turner:  Is  someone  taking  notes 
again? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  This  misinterpretation  of 
what  the  NDP  members  on  the  committee 
did  has  been  stated  once  too  often  for  my 
taste.  As  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we  did  not  make 
a  motion.  We  recommended  for  discussion- 
Mr.  Leiuk:  You  brought  in  a  position 
paper  signed  by  every  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  -that  at  $33,000  a  day  we 
consider  making  a  decision  quickly  and  for 
discussion  purposes  we  proposed  to  the  com- 


mittee early  in  its  proceedings  that  we  simply 
finish  D  and  mothball  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  what  I  said. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  was  all  we  did.  No, 
that's  not  what  he  said,  and  I'd  like  to  leave 
that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  a  distinction  without  a 
difference. 

An  hon.  member:  It  was  your  position,  it 
was  aheady  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What's  your  position? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  won't  question  that  at  all. 
That's  exactly  what  I  said.  They  put  that  posi- 
tion and  changed  their  minds.  I  don't  fault 
the  member  for  Carleton  East  for  that;  you're 
entided  as  a  lady  to  change  your  mind,  and 
if  you  can  drag  the  other  people  with  you 
that's  great,  too. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  think  I'm  treating  that  in  the 
same  light.  She  treated  us  in  such  a  conde- 
scending manner. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You're  shining  tonight. 

Mr.  Germa:  Oh  come  on,  Vince,  withdraw 
it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Oh,  that's  too  bad.  In  any 
event,  I  thought  that  should  go  on  the  record 
again  as  having  happened. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  other 
members  who  stood  up  now  and  is  backing 
the  position  that  the  minister  has  taken  also 
voted  in  favour  of  the  amendment  as  it  was 
put,  that  we  complete  half  of  plant  D  and 
then  make  that  determination  on  the  comple- 
tion of  half  the  plant.  I  have  to  think  that 
those  seemed  like  responsible  positions  at  the 
time  from  both  of  you.  I'm  not  questioning 
you  changing  your  mind,  but  I'd  just  like  to 
have  the  record  straight. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  one  thing  that 
I'd  like  to  bring  before  the  House  that  is 
rather  significant— and  the  crux  of  the  whole 
discussion  may  be  in  the  way  this  all  started, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Owen  MacDonald. 
When  he  appeared  before  our  committee  the 
member  for  Diu-ham  West  (Mr.  Ashe)  pro- 
ceeded to  discredit  this  man  with  not  having 
any  kind  of  expertise  as  it  related  to  cost 
assessment.  He  was  absolutely  right.  There 
was  very  little  expertise  this  gendeman 
brought  with  him  to  be  able  to  assess  the 
tremendous  overruns  that  were  taking  place. 

But  lo  and  behold,  when  we  began  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  group  that  was  put  to- 
gether in  that  section  of  Hydro  to  look  into 
cost  control,  every  other  member  that  sat  in 
that  particular  group  had  even  less  experience 
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than  Mr.  MacEtonald.  The  important  point 
that  I'd  like  to  make  here  in  this  Legislature 
is  that  while  I  concur  that  Hydro  has  one  of 
the  greatest  degrees  of  expertise  in  the  world 
in  construction— yes,  and  in  engineering— it 
wanted  to  win  the  war  at  any  cost.  That's  the 
way  it  was  run.  There  was  absolutely  no  ad- 
dressing itself  to  cost. 

The  fact  is  that  subsequent  to  the  disclo- 
sure by  Mr.  MacDonald  that  there  was  very 
little  expertise  in  that  particular  area  of 
Lummus,  I  think  that  it  was  agreed  on  nearly 
all  sides,  if  they  were  willing  to  admit  the 
truth,  that  we  had  never  had  to  address  our- 
selves to  controlling  the  costs  before.  I'm  not 
being  critical  about  that.  All  I'm  suggesting 
is  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  function  in 
that  way. 

As  far  as  taking  credit  in  this  province  of 
ours  for  having  the  lowest-cost  Hydro  of 
many  jurisdictions,  I'd  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  hang  its  head  in 
shame  if  such  were  not  the  case.  We  have 
more  hydraulic  potential,  we  have  more  ura- 
nium, we  have  more  of  everything  to  make 
power  with  in  this  jurisdiction  than  almost 
any  other  place  in  the  world,  so  I  can't 
believe  that  you  should  take  all  this  credit 
for  developing  power  in  this  jurisdiction  that 
we  have  in  this  province  of  Ontario.  In  fact, 
I  don't  think  we're  doing  it  to  the  degree  of 
efficiency  that  we  should  be  with  all  the 
things  we  have  going  for  us. 

When  we  relate  to  the  heavy  water  com- 
mitment, there  were  questions  raised  that 
were  not  answered.  The  United  States  had 
made  quite  a  commitment  at  Savannah  and 
they  had  a  producing  plant  there.  When  they 
decided  to  go  in  another  direction  and  we 
pursued  the  Candu  reactor  system,  no  one 
ever  followed  up  the  possibility  of  continuing 
some  way  of  producing  at  that  plant  so  that 
we  had  it  as  a  back-up  unit  while  we  got  ours 
on  stream.  AECL  didn't  answer  the  question, 
nor  did  Hydro,  nor  do  we  have  any  kind  of 
confirmation  that  any  kind  of  real  investiga- 
tion was  made  on  what  would  have  appeared 
to  be  a  worthwhile  alternative  to  a  panic 
situation  in  getting  our  plants  on  stream. 

I  further  questioned  Dr.  Thayer  as  to  the 
merit  of  building  such  huge  complexes,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  led  us  to  the  amendment 
of  finishing  half  a  plant.  The  fact  is  that 
our  plants  are  all  too  big  and  we've  never 
had  the  flexibility  that  we  should  have  when 
the  power  demands  change  so  that  we  can 
change  quickly  to  adjust  to  the  demand.  If 
we  continue  to  have  this  Texas  technology, 
as  I  share  with  my  colleague,  we'll  con- 
tinue to  have  these  kinds  of  problems.  These 
plants   are    so   huge   that   they   cost   untold 


extra  money  to  build;  because  of  the  com- 
plexity they  have  to  be  built  on  the  site, 
they  can't  be  built  in  smaller  units  and 
taken  to  the  site  and  assembled.  The  fact  is 
that  when  we  make  a  commitment  we're 
talking  multimillions  of  dollars  and  super- 
projects,  instead  of  projects  that  could  be 
done  in  a  much  more  sensible  way. 

The  cheap-shot  artists  on  the  other  side 
on  two  occasions  today  began  to  take  those 
shots  at  the  federal  government  when  it 
doesn't  even  relate  to  the  issue  at  hand.  I 
take  exception  to  that  because  I'm  one  of 
the  people  who  stood  during  the  uranium 
contract  and  questioned  the  federal  govern- 
ment's involvement  in  making  it  easier  to 
export  uranium  to  Japan  than  to  put  it  to 
use  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

At  the  same  time  this  province  gave  per- 
mission to  export  uranium.  They  didn't  take 
a  strong  stand  and  suggest  that  they  would 
start  it  right  here.  So  the  government  mem- 
bers are  in  the  same  bed  with  the  feds  on 
that  issue,  and  they  weren't  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  They 
certainly  were  not.  And  we  brought  that  to 
their  attention. 

So  the  government  members  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) today  can  stop  the  cheap-shot  baloney 
about  the  relationship  of  this  group  to  the 
federal  government.  I'll  accept  it  when  it 
happens,  but  I  will  not  accept  it  when  it's 
not  true. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Ontario 
Hydro  had  to  put  up  $300  million  front 
money  to  guarantee  uranium  that's  under 
our  feet. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Are  you  a  Liberal? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  fact  is  that  this  govern- 
ment condoned  that  action  and  was  a  party 
to  it,  and  without  its  help  it  couldn't  have 
happened. 

We  made  the  recommendation.  This  party, 
this  Ontario  Liberal  Party,  made  the  recom- 
mendation that  we  not  sign  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Laughren:  An  Ontario  Liberal,  listen 
to  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  that  government  over 
there  decided  they  should  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You're  responsible  for 
the  layoff  of  2,000  people  at  Bruce  B. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I'm  suggesting  to  the  House 
that  I'll  stand  any  time  with  the  people  from 
Ottawa  when  the  issue  is  fair,  but  I  will 
not  accept  the  kind  of  criticism  that's  di- 
rected to  us  by  the  cheap-shot  artists,  one 
at  each  end  of  that  bench. 

Interjections. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  Would  the  minister  like  some 
time  to  respond? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  all  fairness,  the  min- 
ister would  like  an  opportunity  to  say  some- 
thing, if  he  could. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Yes. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  that  those  particular  matters  should 
be  put  on  the  record  and  I'm  pleased  to 
join  in  this  debate  with  other  members  of 
the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  select  committee's  report.  I  do  think 
it's  important,  after  all  we've  heard  this 
evening  and  in  the  past  weeks,  to  place  in 
context  a  few  basic  facts  about  heavy  water 
production  in  Ontario,  and  in  Canada,  basic 
facts  that  somehow  seemed  to  have  been 
overlooked. 

However,  first  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
compliments  to  the  select  committee  for  its 
very  exhaustive  and  thorough  review.  The 
committee  heard  from  all  sides  during  its 
extended  deliberations  and  I  think  we've 
benefited  from  the  process. 

For  one  thing,  I  was  most  gratified  that 
the  committee,  after  re-examining  all  the 
allegations  of  irresponsibility  levelled  against 
Ontario  Hydro  and  the  Lummus  Corpora- 
tion more  than  a  year  ago,  did  not  support 
or  find  substance  to  those   allegations. 

Further,  I  think  there  is  some  justification 
in  the  observation  that  more  information 
about  Hydro's  operations  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

As  I  said  during  my  ministry's  recent 
estimates,  we're  currently  working  to  de- 
velop improved  monitoring  and  reporting 
procedures  and  I  expect  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  to  be  signed  with  Hydro  in 
the  near  future,  which  will  more  clearly 
define  the  respective  roles  and  responsibil- 
ities on  matters  such  as  this. 
[10:30] 

In  terms  of  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendations to  cease  construction  on  the 
second  half  of  Bruce  heavy  water  plant  D, 
however,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  some 
essential  facts  as  I  see  them  and  state  why  I 
find  this  recommendation  premature.  I  think 
the  first  think  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
Ontario  Hydro  produces  heavy  water  more 
reliably  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other 
source  in  Canada.  As  if  we  needed  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  this  fact,  we  received  new 
proof  and  positive  confirmation  when  last 
spring  the  federal  government  provided 
figures  on  the  cost  of  the  La  Prade  heavy 
water  plant  in  Quebec  which  showed  that  the 


capital  cost  of  that  plant  would  be  more  than 
twice  the  cost,  $1.5  billion  versus  about 
$650  milUon  to  construct  the  Bruce  heavy 
water  plant  D— this  is  a  fact— even  though 
the  expected  capacity  of  the  La  Prade  plant 
would  be  about  22  per  cent  less  than  Bruce 
D.  It  is  also  a  fact  that,  based  on  current 
forecasts.  Hydro's  needs  can  be  met  by  com- 
pleting only  one  half  of  Bruce  heavy  water 
plant  D.  I've  said  so  many  times. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  We  need  none  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  third  fact,  and  an 
important  one  in  this  equation,  is  the  deci- 
sion by  the  federal  government  during  the 
past  summer  to  mothball  the  La  Prade  heavy 
water  plant.  What  that  decision  means  for 
Canada  is  that  if  more  heavy  water  is 
required  for  potential  export  sales  in  the 
coming  years,  then  Ontario  Hydro's  heavy 
water  complex  at  Bruce  is  the  logical  source 
for  additional  heavy  water  supplies  to  meet 
Canada's  export  needs. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  It's  now 
10:30.  I  was  just  wondering  if  the  minister 
has  much  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  minister  only  has  about  seven 
more  minutes  or  so.  Could  the  House  agree 
to  at  least  allow  that  to  go  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  do  you  know?  Did  you 
write  it? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  House 
agree? 

Mr.   Ashe:   If  you  hadn't  taken  so  much 
time,  there  would  be  lots  left. 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Certainly  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  House 
allow  the  minister  to  complete  his  remarks. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Could  I  speak  to  that  Mr. 
Speaker?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minis- 
ter is  reading  his  speech  rather  than  giving 
an  answer,  I  think  we'd  agreed  that  he  do 
carry  on  because  if  he  was  just  giving  an 
answer  to  a  question  or  to  the  responses  we'd 
be  here  all  night. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  to  speak  against  this 
motion.  The  minister  had  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  debate  earlier.  I  don't  know 
what  reason  there  was  for  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  participate  in  the  House  debate 
earlier. 

Mr.  Turner:  When? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  House  rules  say  that 
the  debate  should  adjourn  at  10:30.  I  think 
the  House  leader's  motion  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  How  could  he  have  inter- 
rupted you? 
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Mr.  Laughren:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  On  the  motion? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes.  I  didn't  understand 
why  the  House  leader  had  to  express  a 
motion.  Surely  that  motion  could  have  been 
put  before  the  minister  even  rose  to  speak. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  minister  could  have  risen 
to  speak  hours  ago. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  May  I  speak  to  the  House 
leader's  motion?  We  have  a  dichtomy  of 
feeling  about  this  because  when  we  came 
into  the  House  at  eight  o'clock  there  wasn't 
a  cabinet  minister  on  the  benches.  In  fact, 
the  minister  in  question  came  in  somewhat 
late,  although  I  understand  that  he  was  in 
Ottawa.  It  does  recall  to  mind  that  at  one 
point  the  member  for  Carleton  East  and  her 
colleague  at  the  end  of  the  front  benches 
were  the  only  NDP  members  in  here.  Some 
of  us  sat  and  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say. 
I  think  we  can  only  do  the  courtesy  of  listen- 
ing to  the  minister  who  is  responsible  for 
this  ministry  to  have  the  opportunity  to  wind 
up  the  debate. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  promise  to  tell  us  who 
wrote  it,  we  will  listen. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  It  appears  to 
me  that  one  member  wanted  to  get  up  on  a 
point  of  privilege  or  a  point  of  order— I've 
forgotten  which.  I  wonder  if  the  House 
leader  could  clarify  the  motion  he  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  moved  that  the  House 
extend  beyond  10:30  to  allow  the  minister 
to  complete  his  statement.  I  had  indicated 
before  that  he  only  has  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes  to  go.  In  all  fairness,  the  minister 
has  been  in  Ottawa  all  day  at  a  meeting  of 
mines  ministers.  It's  only  fair,  as  the  member 
for  Rainy  River  indicates,  that  he  be  allowed 
to  finish  his  remarks.  That's  all  that's  involved 
in  this  motion. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  He  has  a  responsibility.  Let 
him  say  his  piece. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well  use  the  wihole 
seven  minutes  arguing  about  allowing  the 
minister  to  put  his  remarks  across. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  will  be  better  spent. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  is  the  party  that  used 
to  advocate  free  speech. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  support  the  position  of  the  member  for 
Carleton  East. 

Mr.  Turner:  Naturally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Why  doesn't  she  want  to 
hear  the  minister? 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  This  debate  has  taken 
place  since  8  o'clock  this  evening.  Each  party 
has  had  equal  opportimity,  I  would  think,  to 
speak— 

Mr.  Sterling:  Not  equal  time. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  know.  If  there  is  a 
question  to  be  asked,  I'll  tell  my  friend  how 
I  know.  Each  party  has  hnd  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Turner:  So? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Each  party,  I  think,  has 
to  the  best  of  its  abihty— although  I  qualify 
that  statement,  because  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  each  party  was  aware  of  what  it  was 
speaking  to— 

Mr.  Turner:  I  think  you're  right. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes,  I  think  my  friend 
is  right  also. 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  also  agree. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Each  party  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  forward  its  view  as  to  its 
beliefs,  for  political  purposes,  regarding  the 
report   of  the   Hydro   select   committee. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Are  you  worried  about  the 
time  or  do  you  just  want  to  cut  ofiF  the 
minister? 

Mr.  Turner:  He  wants  to  be  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
on  the  record,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Then  what  are  you  speak- 
ing for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Seven  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  The  rules  of  this  House 
say  that  the  House  shall  adjourn  at  10:30 
unless  a  motion  is  made  previous  to  the  ad- 
journment hour.  The  motion  made  by  the 
House  leader  for  the  Conservative  Party  was 
not  made  prior  to  10:30.  I  would  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  a  motion  is  to  he 
put  to  extend  the  hours  of  the  House,  then 
the  rules  of  this  House  should  be  abided  by; 
and  they  were  not. 

If  the  minister  would  like  to  respond,  then 
I  would  suggest  that  he  do  so  at  a  later  date 
as  Minister  of  Energy  and  not  necessarily  on 
the  report  of  the  Hydro  select  committee. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  took  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other 
honourable  member  wishing  to  speak  to  the 
motion? 

Shall  the  motion  carry? 

All  those  in  favour  will  say  "aye." 

All  opposed  will  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
last  sentence  was  that  Ontario  Hydro's  heavy 
water  complex  at  Bruce  is  the  logical  source 
for  additional  heavy  water  supplies  to  meet 
Canada's  export  needs  on  a  reliable  basis. 
Hydro  produces  heavy  water  cheaper  and 
more  reliably  than  any  other  source  in 
Canada.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  take 
us  through  the  history  of  the  Glace  Bay  or 
Port  Hawke^bury  heavy  water  plants  to  make 
my  point.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  context  of  those  facts,  I  have  to  ask 
this  question:  Is  it  in  Ontario's  interest— or  in 
Canada's  Interests,  foi  that  matter— to  accept 
the  recommendation  to  cease  all  construction 
immediately  on  half  of  heavy  water  plant  D? 
I  know  what  the  committee  recommended, 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy  to  look  at  the  circum- 
stances from  a  broader  perspective. 

Another  question  which  must  be  asked  is: 
Could  Ontario  bargain  efiFectively  with  the 
federal  government  for  rights  to  export  heavy 
water  if  it  has  already  decided  to  suspend 
construction  of  a  plant  which  would  cost  less 
than  ha¥  of  the  La  Prade  plant?  I  suggest 
we  could  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  interests  are  best 
served  if  we  wait  until  we  are  more  certain 
of  the  direction  of  the  present  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  know  the  answer  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  mustn't  forget  either 
that  Ontario  at  the  present  time  is  in  the 
process  of  delivering  $100  million  worth  of 
heavy  water  to  t5ie  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick for  its  Point  Lepreau  reactors- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  You  are  doing  all  the  same 
things  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  — ^becaase  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Limited,  with  its  earlier  commit- 
ment to  supply  heavy  water  to  Argentina,  was 
unable  to  supply  New  Brunswick's  need. 
Now,  with  the  pending  sale  of  the  Candu  to 
Romania  and  much-talked-about  possible 
further  sales  to  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  works,  it  may  not  be  long  before 
any  projected  surplus  Ontario  capacity  be- 
comes a  sure-fire  sales  item,  either  within  or 
outside  the  coimtry. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  My  heavens,  this  isn't  be- 
hevable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  When,  in  addition  there 
are  a  substantial  number  of  Ontario  jobs  at 
stake,  I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  waiting 
until  we  get  a  better  picture  on  how  events 
will  imfold.  And  when  we  consider  the  rela- 
tive total  costs  of  the  project — 


Mr.  Laughren:  We  sat  beyond  10:30  p.m. 
to  hear  this  shameful — At  10:31  you  moved 
the  motion  too,  I  might  add. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  — the  costs  entailed  on 
such  a  postponement  are  modest. 

I  heard  and  read  the  comments  of  the 
leader  and  members  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  Their  leader  is  on  record  stating  that 
he  wants  Hydro  to  slow  down  the  pace  of 
construction  at  Bruce  and  look  more  towards 
other  sources  of  energy  besides  nuclear.  I'm 
not  sm:e  if  his  idea  to  make  jobs  last  at  Bruce 
means  less  productivity  or  some  form  of 
featherbedding  or  just  precisely  what.  But  I 
do  know  that  both  Hydro  and  the  govern- 
ment are  very  concerned  about  preserving  as 
many  productive  jobs  as  possible  at  the  Bruce 
project.  That  is  why  we're  so  hopeful  tliat  a 
reasonable 


Ms.  Gigantes:  You  people  can't  add. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  — arrangement  can  be 
worked  out  with  Ottawa  so  that  the  workers 
can  maintain  their  jobs  and  so  that  Canada 
can  benefit  from  export  sales  of  heavy  water 
in  its  balance  of  trade.  I  might  add  that 
during  this  past  week,  we  met  again  with  the 
federal  government  and  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment in  principle — 

Ms.  Gigantes:  What  is  the  benefit  to  On- 
tario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  — ^with  Ontario's  suggestion 
that  ways  be  found  to  rationalize  Canada's 
heavy  water  supply  and  demand. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Run  your  own  province,  not 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Further  discussions  are 
planned  over  the  coming  week.  In  short  these 
are  the  basic  reasons  the  government  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  at  this  time  all  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee.  In  an 
energy-short  world,  where  the  constant  threat 
of  energy  boycotts  or  unconscionable  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  energy  on  world 
markets  is  a  very  real  danger,  we  cannot  act 
precipitously  to  close  oJBF  any  energy  option. 
Nuclear  power  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  is  a 
safe,  well-researched,  carefully-constructed, 
eflBciently-operated  way  of  producing  electri- 
city. It  means  thousands  of  well-paying  jobs 
and  it  has  helped  to  keep  Ontario's  electrical 
costs  low. 

Indeed,  without  nuclear  power,  Ontario, 
which  imports  80  per  cent  of  its  energy, 
primarily  in  the  forms  of  oil,  gas  and  coal, 
would  not  only  be  in  a  very  vulnerable  posi- 
tion from  a  security  of  supply  point  of  view, 
we  would  also  have  to  pay  much  higher 
electrical  rates  than  we  do  now. 

We  often  forget  when  sitting  in  the  isola- 
tion of  the  committee  rooms  of  Queen's  Park 
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that  it  isn't  as  easy  to  stop  and  start  large 
construction  projects  as  it  is  to  wave  a  hand 
or  to  pass  a  motion.  There  are  several 
thousand  jobs,  many  employing  skilled  trades- 
men, involved  in  the  construction  of  these 
plants.  We  can't  suddenly  uproot  and  dis- 
engage these  workers  and  their  families  with- 
out a  very  substantial  additional  cost  and 
without  wreaking  havoc — 

Ms.  Cigantes:  They  are  going  to  be  out  of 
work  anyhow.  Why  don't  you  plan  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  — on  the  communities 
where  they  live.  As  I  said  in  Hanover  just  a 
month  ago,  some  people  suggest  Hydro 
should  never  build  facilities  to  serve  any 
purpose  other  than  the  needs  of  Hydro  cus- 
tomers. That's  a  general  rule  most  of  us 
accept.  But  it  is  also  a  principle  which  must 
have  some  flexibility.  When  conditions 
change,  as  the  demand  for  electricity  has 
changed,  and  cause  you  to  have  a  long-term 
investment  in  facilities  you  can't  use  for  your 
own  purposes,  then  the  prudent  thing  to  do  is 
go  out  and  find  a  market  for  these  facilities 
and  protect  your  investment. 


As  I  said  then,  and  as  I  repeat  now,  that 
is  what  the  discussions  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  AECL  are  all  about.  We  haven't 
so  much  a  problem  at  Bruce  as  we  have  an 
opportunity.  It's  an  opportunity  which  can 
be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  those  living 
and  working  in  the  Bruce  peninsula  as  well 
as  those  who  pay  electrical  bills  all  over  On- 
tario. We  must  remember  that  the  Bruce 
nuclear  power  development  is  a  major  in- 
dustrial complex  by  any  standard  and  that  it 
oflFers  an  energy  source  that  is  more  stable, 
more  economical,  than  any  other  alternative 
non-renewable  energy  soiurce  available  in 
this  province.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  would 
simply  be  premature  to  ^op  work  now  in  the 
second  half  of  heavy  water  plant  D.  The 
government  will  not  accept  that  approach 
unless  or  until  every  opportunity  has  been — 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Why  do  we  bother?  What 
nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  — exhausted  for  making 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  potential  of  the 
Bruce  complex. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:44  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:03  a.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

MISLEADING  ADVERTISING 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  my  ministry  issued  a  cease-and-desist 
order  under  the  Business  Practices  Act 
against  a  Montreal  outfit,  CCCL,  Canadian 
Consumer  Company  Limited,  charging  them 
with  a  number  of  false,  misleading  or  de- 
ceptive and  unconscionable  consumer  rep- 
resentations. 

The  company  is  in  the  mail-order  business 
and  advertised  gift  boxes  which  purportedly 
contain  an  assortment,  and  I  quote,  "of  out- 
standing  name-brand   products." 

These  gift  boxes  are  available  in  two 
sizes,  and  again  I'll  quote  from  the  adver- 
tisement: "10-product  gift  box  worth  over 
$25  for  only  $4  plus  50  cents  postage  and 
handling,"  and  "20-product  gift  box  worth 
over  $50  for  only  $8.  (We  pay  all  postage 
and  handling.)" 

The  advertisement  was  illustrated  with  a 
photograph  of  a  substantial  wooden  crate, 
partially  fiUed  with  excelsior  or  some  such 
substance,  upon  which  rested  a  number  of 
personal  care  and  household  products,  most 
of  them  bearing  readily — 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  a  bit  like  a  parchment 
charter  that  doesn't  contain  what  you  think 
it  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  like  a  httle  cease-and- 
desist  order  on  remarks  like  that,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  issue  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Trying  to  get  your  picture 
in  the  paper  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  A  number  of  personal 
care  and  household  products  most  of  them 
bearing  readily  recognizable  brand-name 
labels,  in  addition  to  boxes  surrounded  with 
similar  well-known  articles. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  received  some 
complaints  from  customers  who  sent  away 
for  these  so-called  gift  boxes,  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  case  where  consumer  complaints 
are  justified,  this  is  it. 
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This  3%  in.  by  4  in.  by  8  in.  box  I'm 
holding  now  is  the  20-product  gift  box, 
supposedly  worth  over  $50.  There  are  in- 
deed 20  products  in  it,  but  after  that,  all 
similarity  with  the  advertised  claim  stops. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  like  the  Tory  poHcy 
book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Quite  frankly,  the  con- 
tents are  pathetic.  Perhaps  only  a  dozen  of 
the  products  are  what  could  be  described 
as  name-brand  items.  Quantities  are  gene- 
rally minuscule  and  in  some  instances  the 
product  is  marked  with  words  such  as 
"sample,"  "trial  size  not  for  resale,"  and 
"physician's  sample,"  or  words  of  a  like 
nature. 

We  estimate  that  the  probable  retail  value 
of  the  products  in  the  package  is  no  more 
than  $6.27,  although  some  of  the  items  do 
not  have  a  real  retail  price  or  value  since 
the  size,  quantity  or  amount  of  product  is 
so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Now,  $6.27  is  a  far  cry  from  the  claimed 
retail  value  of  over  $50.  Similarly,  we  cal- 
culated that  the  retail  value  of  the  10-item 
package  would  be  no  more  than  $4.79  at 
most. 

Some  hon.  members:  Shame. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  are  you  telling  us  about 
it  for?  Why  don't  you  do  something  about 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  some  cases,  Mr.- 
Speaker,  the  labelling  on  the  items  does 
not  even  indicate  the  nature  of  the  product, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  One 
of  the  items  in  the  gift  boxes  is  a  product 
known  as  Neosporin  Ointment,  which  con- 
tains the  ingredient  neomycin. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  didn't  the  former 
minister  know  anything  about  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Neomycin  is  prohibited 
in  Canada  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
unless  prescribed  by  a  quahfied  medical 
practitioner. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  This  promotion  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  worst  carney  cons  of  a  couple 
of  decades   ago.    Unfortunately,   it   is   prob- 
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ably  particularly  efiFective  in  Ontario  where 
consumers  are  spoiled  because  of  the  large 
number  of  legitimate  product  promotions 
which  give  tremendous  value  for  money. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  They  used  to  believe  in 
what  you  told  them,  that's  why  they  buy 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  people  will  buy  any- 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  By  issuing  this  order,  we 
have  served  notice  to  CCCL  not  to  try  any 
more  stunts  in  Ontario,  but  the  issue  goes 
a  little  further  than  that. 

Although  the  company  is  based  in  Mont- 
real, the  gift  boxes  received  by  Ontario 
residents  bear  the  words  "Gift  Box,  US  Bulk 
Rate,  Stamford,  Connecticut."  The  boxes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  assembled  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  com- 
pany resides  in  Long  Island. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Free  enterprise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  This  is  the  third  time  we 
have  had  to  take  action  against  either  the 
Canadian  subsidiary  of  a  US  mail  order  busi- 
ness or,  in  this  case,  a  Canadian  operation 
distributing  a  package  which  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Another  blow  against  inter- 
national capital. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Intervening  in  the  market 
place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Accordingly,  I  have  written 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  US  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  Mr.  Michael  Pertschuk, 
in  order  to  open  a  dialogue  which  we  hope 
will  lead  to  conunon  action  in  this  province 
and  in  the  United  States  to  eliminate  further 
problems.  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  commis- 
sioner the  dual  problems  of  jurisdictional  con- 
flict and  the  diflBculty  of  dealing  with  US 
publications  which  move  freely  across  the 
49th  parallel.  And  I  have  suggested  that  the 
way  in  which  certain  of  these  operations  con- 
duct their  business  calls  for  closer  attention 
by  the  respective  regulatory  agencies  having 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Stand  on  guard  for  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  look  forward  to  Mr. 
Pertschuk's  response  which  I  hope  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  successful  dialogue  in  this 
field. 

THE  JESUS  TRIAL 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  There  has  been  consider- 
able controversy  and  concern  expressed  about 
the  film  production,  The  Jesus  Trial,  which 
is  produced  by  OECA  and  will  appear  on 
TV  Ontario  in  a  four-part  series  commencing 


Sunday,  November  5.  I  therefore  wish  to 
advise  all  members  of  this  House  of  the  de- 
velopments that  have  led  to  this  decision. 

In  September  the  OECA  invited  members 
of  the  interfaith  group,  consisting  of  respected 
church  leaders,  to  a  screening  of  the  film. 
The  interfaith  group  then  prepared  a  detailed 
brief  which  they  presented  to  the  board  of 
the  OECA  clearly  outlining  their  concerns. 
At  this  meeting  the  board  indicated  that  the 
committee  of  the  whole  board's  recommenda- 
tion to  proceed  would  not  be  finally  confirmed 
until  the  board  meeting  of  November  2,  but 
that  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  film  would 
go  ahead. 

In  these  circumstances  the  board  raised 
with  the  interfaith  group  their  possible  parti- 
cipation in  the  presentation  of  the  series.  I 
subsequently  met  with  the  interfaith  group 
and  they  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
brief  and  discussed  it  in  detail  with  me. 

As  a  result  of  these  representations,  I 
arranged  to  see  the  five-hour  presentation. 
Having  reviewed  the  film  with  special  care, 
I  can  say  without  reservation  that,  whatever 
its  artistic  merits  may  be,  I  can  personally 
share  with  these  leaders  in  our  rehgious  com- 
munity the  major  concerns  about  the  accuracy 
and  divisive  aspects  of  this  film.  Clearly,  these 
latter  concerns  impact  directly  on  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  this  fibn. 

As  I  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the 
OECA  to  proceed,  I  therefore  advised  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  board  of  my  concern, 
and  followed  that  with  a  confirming  letter  to 
the  board  for  consideration  at  their  meeting 
of  November  2. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  si)ecific 
developments  in  this  matter,  I  wish  to  address 
the  relationship  of  this  Legislature  and  the 
government  to  the  Ontario  Educational  Com- 
munications Authority. 

When  the  Legislature  established  the  On- 
tario Educational  Communications  Authority, 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  it  must  be  an 
independent  agency  and  that  the  government 
would  not  assume  an  active  role  or  participate 
in  programming.  The  government  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  when  dealing  with  a  publicly 
funded  communications  body,  and  this  trust 
is  a  fundamental  principle  in  governing  our 
relationship. 

As  a  minister  of  the  crown,  it  is  essential 
that  I  make  a  firm  distinction  between  my 
right  to  disapprove  as  a  citizen  and  the  temp- 
tation to  censor  as  a  pohtician.  The  respon- 
sibility to  protect  and  to  honour  this  distinc- 
tion is  vital  in  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
While  we  practise  legal  censorship  in  our 
society,  it  is  nevertheless  administered  at 
great  distance  from  the  political  arena  and  is 
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seen  as  a  limited  device  or,  indeed,  perhaps 
as  a  necessary  evil. 

Any  action  by  me  as  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  to  attempt  to  block  this  film 
would,  I  feel,  constitute  political  censorship, 
and  this  is  an  option  that  has  not  been 
granted  to  me  by  this  Legislature.  Any  action 
in  this  direction  would,  I  feel,  constitute  a 
breach  of  trust. 

Government  financing  of  the  arts  and 
broadcasting  remains  a  matter  of  ongoing 
legislative  scrutiny.  In  fact,  study  by  tbe 
Legislature  of  the  efficacy  of  such  activities 
is  essential  and  valuable.  However,  if  public 
financial  involvement  leads  to  an  obligation 
on  or  a  right  of  ministers  of  the  government 
to  participate  in  programming  and  artistic 
decisions,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
safer  to  withdraw  from  all  such  activities 
entirely. 

I  am  sure  all  members  would  agree  that 
neither  extreme  would  be  acceptable  to  our 
society.  In  these  circumstances,  I  felt  it  was 
both  my  duty  and  an  appropriate  action  to 
express  clearly  to  the  OECA  board  my  con- 
cern, and  that  of  the  government,  that  the 
very  deep  concerns  expressed  by  many  out- 
standing people  who  had  witnessed  the  film 
were  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  When  such 
basic  matters  affecting  our  social  fdbric  as 
race  relations  and  religious  prejudice  become 
primary  concerns,  we  all  have  a  clear  responsi- 
bility to  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

In  this  context,  I  urged  the  board  to  post- 
pone the  showing  of  the  film  until  they  had 
more  form^y  consulted  with  a  number  of 
representative  groups  of  our  community,  such 
as  civil  libertarians,  human  rights  activists, 
journalists,  legislators  and  others,  in  order  to 
have  their  assessment  of  the  potential  impact 
of  this  film.  At  the  worst,  had  the  board 
taken  this  advice,  they  would  have  faced 
delay  in  the  presentation  of  the  film;  at  best, 
they  would  have  gained  invaluable  insight 
into  the  manner  in  which  this  very  delicate 
and   divisive  matter  might  be  handled. 

Yesterday  I  was  advised  by  the  board  that 
they  had  confirmed  the  decision  to  proceed 
and  that  they  were  satisfied  they  had  con- 
sulted enough  people  in  their  normal  pro- 
cedures, including  the  types  of  groups  I  had 
suggested,  except  for  legislators;  and  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  have  made  changes 
to  deal  very  satisfactorily  with  the  concerns 
that   are  raised  with  them. 

[10:15] 

If  satisfactory  changes  have  been  incor- 
porated, why  has  the  OECA  not  taken  the 
opportunity  to  screen  these  changes  to  allay 
the  concerns  of  these  informed  critics?  I  am 


frankly  angered  by  the  insensitivity  of  the 
board  of  the  OECA  in  turning  down  what 
was  a  reasonable  request  from  the  govern- 
ment to  exercise  some  caution  before  pro- 
ceeding with  a  production  that  many  respon- 
sible leaders  in  our  community  see  as  creating 
serious    social    and    religious    proiblems. 

The  board,  I  feel,  has  responded  with 
arrogance  when  it  was  asked  only  to  provide 
the  community  with  greater  assurance.  The 
series  begins  on  Sunday  night  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  viewers  exercise  a  higher  de- 
gree of  tolerance  and  understanding  than  is 
evident  in  the  behaviour  of  the  OECA. 

I  will  table  at  the  end  of  the  question 
period  the  relevant  correspondence  with  the 
board  of  the  OECA  for  members'  informa- 
tion. I  trust  this  will  bring  the  members  up 
to   date  on  the  events  relating  to  this  fihn. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated 
in  this  House  yesterday  that  if  requested  I 
would  be  pleased  to  facilitate  a  meeting  of 
the  interested  parties  on  the  Cantrakon  de- 
cision, in  particular  with  the  development 
company  itself  and  the  ratepayers'  groups,  to 
look  at  another  site  or  sites  recommended 
by  the  ratepayers. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  legal  staff  representing  the  developer  re- 
questing that  I  do  just  that.  I  will  read  parts 
of  the  letter  for  the  Legislature  and  then 
table  the  entire  letter. 

In  the  letter  it  says:  "It  is  our  belief  that 
the  proposed  conference  centre  is  the  type 
of  development  which  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
province  of  Ontario.  However,  we  are  most 
concerned  that  the  community  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  understand  the  concept  of  the 
conference  centre  and  our  reasons  for  choos- 
ing this  particular  location.  We  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  always  been 
and  continue  to  be  prepared  to  consider  any 
other  site  which  can  be  found  to  meet  all 
of  the  criteria  which  we  find  to  be  necessary 
for  the  type  of  development  proposed. 

"For  example,  a  suitable  site  must  be  in 
close  proximity  to  the  airport  and  provide  a 
cloistered  retreat-like  setting.  On  this  basis 
we  would  respectfully  request  at  this  time 
that  a  meeting  be  arranged  under  the  auspices 
of  your  office  at  which  we  could  discuss  any 
other  sites  which  are  available.  We  are 
willing  to  meet  at  your  convenience  to  discuss 
alternative  sites  with  yourself  and  all  in- 
terested parties.  However,  we  would  expect 
that  if  an  alternative  site  which  meets  our 
criteria  and  requirements  is  not  found  you 
will  ensure  that  the  matter  be  expedited  in 
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order  that  we  may  proceed  without  undue 
delay  with  the  proposed  conference  centre 
development   as  presently   approved. 

'*Your  co-operation  in  this  matter  is 
greatly  appreciated."  Signed  by  Robert  E. 
Jarvis,  the  solicitor  for  the  company. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
and  the  obvious  willingness  of  the  company 
to  co-operate  with  the  municipality  of 
Caledon,  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission, 
the  ratepayers'  group  and  all  other  interested 
groups,  I  will  certainly  comply  with  the  re- 
quest and  contact  all  parties  to  establish 
such  a  meeting. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism:  It  regards  an 
article  which  he  may  have  seen  in  today's 
Globe  and  Mail  on  the  financial  page  in 
which  the  deputy  minister,  Mr.  L.  R.  Wilson, 
said  in  an  interview  he's  ready  to  start  bidding 
to  attract  investment  here  much  as  was  done 
when  the  Ford  company  came  to  Ontario. 

May  I  ask  the  minister  therefore  whether 
the  government  has  now  decided,  as  this 
article  would  indicate,  to  make  a  policy  of 
using  cash  incentive  grants  to  attract  in- 
dustry to  Ontario?  And  will  it  do  so  alone 
or  only  in  concert  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  happened  in  the  Ford  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  it  is  to  read  it 
a  little  more  aggressively  than  was  intended 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  or  as  I  read  the  article  as 
well,  to  suggest  that  we  are  now  prepared 
as  of  today's  date  to  go  out  bidding,  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  put  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  was  quoting  the  article. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state,  as  I  have  stated  previously,  that  we 
understand  it  is  a  competitive  market  out 
there  and  that  the  Ford  type  situations,  where 
we  create  a  lot  of  jobs,  are  situations  which 
we  have  to  be  willing  to  look  at.  I  think  it's 
fair  to  state  that  we  are  prepared  to  look 
at  those  sorts  of  situations. 

I  think  it's  also  fair  to  state  that  the  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to 
approach  any  new  situations  which  may  de- 
velop in  a  co-ordinated  and  organized  fashion. 
We'd  do  this  so  that  we  would  be  able  to 
assess  the  proposals  well,  so  that  we'd  know 
exactly  what  the  competitive  situation  is,  so 
that  we  can  get  to  the  heart  of  the  request 
for  some  assistance,  and  indeed  so  we  can 
make  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  value 
of  the  incentive  in  terms  of  jobs  for  Ontario. 
That    being    the    case,    there's    no    question 


that  one  of  my  early  priorities  is  to  meet  with 
my  colleagues  and  see  if  the  government 
can't  develop  some  sort  of  mechanism  to  deal 
with  that  situation. 

We  are  anxious  to  be  in  a  position  to  recog- 
nize that  we  are  in  a  competitive  situation 
for  industries.  What  the  ultimate  mechanism 
might  be,  how  much  money  might  be  in- 
volved and  the  extent  to  which  we  are  going 
to  get  into  this  game  is  still  very  much  in  the 
discussion  stages. 

I  would  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  report 
more  fully  to  the  House  with  regard  to  our 
intentions  before  this  session  is  completed. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
accepting  that  Ontario  must  be  competitive 
with  other  jurisdictions  in  terms  of  tax  in- 
centives and  various  trade  arrangements  that 
encourage  export-oriented  industries  and  all 
the  other  things  that  the  other  states  have, 
does  the  minister  not  share  with  me  a  certain 
concern  that  if  Ontario  offers  cash  incentives 
of  its  own,  rather  than  acting  in  concert  with 
the  federal  government,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  the  intention  to  bid  against  other 
provinces  of  Canada,  that  in  fact  will  be  the 
net  result  and  other  provinces  will  be  forced 
to  follow  with  their  own  cash  incentives  to 
attract  industry? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  work  in  concert 
with  the  federal  government,  as  happened 
with  Ford,  so  that  a  firm  on  the  international 
level  may  be  approached,  but  the  decision  as 
to  where  to  locate  is  made  at  a  more  central 
level,  rather  than  done  province  by  province 
in  a  competitive  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  one  looks  back  on 
the  Ford  situation  where  it  was  very  much 
the  desire  to  have  some  federal  involvement 
in  the  situation,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  understand  it  is  not  our  intention  to  get 
involved  in  any  way  in  a  competitive  situation 
with  our  sister  provinces.  It  is  this  province 
that  has  been  most  careful  not  to  even  appear 
to  be  in  that  situation. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  pursuing  this  discussion,  both  at  the 
meeting  of  industry  ministers  next  Tuesday  in 
Ottawa  and  at  the  first  ministers'  conference 
on  the  economy  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

It  is  only  after  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  argue  that  case  and  put  the  case  to  the 
federal  government  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  a  co-ordinated  national  program  of  this 
sort  that  Ontario  will  be  coming  forward  with 
some  specifics  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  react 
in  a  sensible  and  reasoned  fashion  to  what 
the  federal  government  indicates  its  intentions 
are.  To  deal  with  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  we  don't  have  specifics  now 
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and  why  we  aren't  talking  in  much  detail 
about  any  program  we  might  have.  We  think 
it's  most  important  that  it  be  nationally  co- 
ordinated. 

We  will  be  waiting  until  after  that  series 
of  meetings. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Does  the  minister  not  think 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  he's  going  to  attend 
a  conference  with  his  other  provincial 
counterparts  and  the  federal  minister  next 
week,  he  should  share  with  us  some  of  his 
views  and  perhaps  even  go  so  far  as  to  table 
the  submission  his  ministry  made  to  the 
Reisman  commission,  rather  than  having  the 
policy  of  his  ministry  dribble  out  from  deputy 
ministers  or  by  way  of  conflicting  statements 
made  by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  the  former 
Treasurer  and  the  present  Treasurer  (Mr. 
F.  S.  MiUer)? 

Does  he  not  think  there  is  something  wrong 
when  his  dfeputy  minister  states  that  the 
grants  are  going  to  be  done  on  a  very  in- 
formal basis  with  no  criteria  laid  down?  Why 
is  he  not  sharing  this  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Legislature  and  why  doesn't  he  table 
these  reports  going  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  deal  with  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Reisman  commission,  we  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  submission  we 
have  made  as  far  as  this  province  is  con- 
cerned is  confidential  at  this  stage. 

According  to  our  latest  information,  the 
Reisman  report  will  be  out  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  perhaps  a  month.  I'd  be  pleased  at 
that  time  to  get  into  an  extensive  dialogue 
with  regard  to  our  submission  and  send  a 
copy  of  our  submission  at  that  stage  to  the 
member. 

The  deputy  minister  indicated  quite  clearly 
in  the  article  that  this  was  an  interim  situa- 
tion. We  didn't  want  to  be  in  a  position 
where  we  were  going  to  say  to  people  com- 
ing to  us  in  the  interim,  "I'm  sorry,  we  have 
no  program  in  place  as  yet;  therefore,  would 
you  please  go  away." 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  government  is  playing 
poker  with  our  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  he  is  clearly 
saying,  which  accurately  reflects  our  policy, 
is  that  obviously  we  don't  have  the  details  of 
the  program  in  place,  the  criteria  aren't  there, 
but  we  are  encouraging  those  i>eople  not  to 
go  away  but  to  enter  into  serious  discussions 
with  us  at  this  time.  I  think  that's  the  sort 
of  response  which  is  appropriate  in  this 
interim  period. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  the  member  rises 
almost  every  day  now  to  suggest  that  there 
are  inconsistencies  between  the  leaked  paper 


and  the  Premier's  position.  All  I  can  do  is 
say  that  I,  too  have  read  back  on  the 
Premier's  remarks  yesterday  and  last  week 
and  there  is,  with  respect,  no  conflict  between 
what  he  has  said  on  both  of  those  occasions 
and  our  submission  of  which  that  party  has 
an  alleged  copy.  There  really  is  no  conflict. 

What  we  are  saying  through  that  piece  is 
that  there  are  structural  problems  that  we 
must  deal  with  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  not  moving  quickly  enough  to  move 
into  the  post-MTN  phase  of  adjustment.  We 
are  urging  them  to  deal  with  that  problem  in 
a  specific  way,  whereas  they  see  that  adjust- 
ment period  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  square  for  us  the  apparent  incon- 
sistencies between  the  statements  in  the 
article  and  his  statement  this  morning  and 
those  statements  made  by  the  Premier  and  the 
minister's  predecessor  that  the  grant  to  Ford 
was  not  a  precedent  and  the  beginning  of  a 
fool's  game,  as  expressed  by  the  previous 
Treasurer?  Is  this  a  precedent  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  we  could  get  another 
Ford,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  right,  as  the 
Premier  points  out,  if  we  could  be  fortunate 
enough  to  create  that  many  jobs  with  that 
amount  of  money  obviously  we  would  con- 
sider it.  I  thought  it  was  interesting,  for 
example,  to  note  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  when 
he  pointed  out  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  had  recently  laid  out  $100  mfllion  to 
get  a  pharmaceutical  plant,  I  think,  into  the 
United  Kingdom  to  create  1,600  jobs. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That's  right,  and 
it's  a  Labour  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  was  careful  not  to  say 
that  he  disapproved  of  that  sort  of  initiative. 
Clearly,  all  governments  are  realizing  the 
competitive  situations  that  their  jurisdictions 
are  in  and  that  their  industries  are  in,  and  I 
think  a  responsible  government  must  be  will- 
ing to  move  into  the  breach  when  those  situa- 
tions occur.  We'd  be  happy  to  do  it  again  if 
we  could  be  that  successful  again. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Housing  regarding  the  state- 
ment he  made  this  morning  on  his  wiUing- 
ness  to  meet  and  the  willingness  of  the  legal 
representative  for  Cantrakon  to  have  such  a 
meeting. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  Mr.  John 
Alexander,  the  head  of  the  ratepayers'  associa- 
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tion  in  Caledon,  has  authority  to  speak  with 
the  minister  about  three  particular  properties, 
alternative  sites,  in  the  Caledon  area,  one 
which  Mr.  Alexander  refers  to  as  superior  to 
the  present  site  and  the  other,  to  his  view, 
equal?  They  oflFer,  in  his  opinion,  serenity 
and  a  retreat-like  environment,  but,  of  course, 
they  do  not  oflFer  a  view  of  Toronto,  for 
whatever  that  might  be  worth. 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  overlooks  Brampton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  How  about  a  view  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  also  has  a  site  in  Toronto, 
on  the  lakeshore. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  don't  think  members 
need  get  exercised  over  a  statement  like 
that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  could  see  it  if  there  was  a 
view  of  Hamilton  to  be  oflFered.  I  could  well 
understand  the  reluctance  to  make  a  change. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Back  to  the  question  period 
now. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
Mr.  Alexander  has  called  the  minister's  oflSce 
this  morning  to  advise  him  of  this  fact  and 
was  not  able  to  arrange  a  meeting— he  was 
able  only  to  speak  to  the  minister's  secretary 
—and  that  he  is  now  awaiting  a  call  from 
the  minister?  Given  that  these  alternatives 
appear  to  be  worth  studying,  is  the  minister 
aware  of  Mr.  Alexander's  interest  in  these 
properties?  How  does  the  minister  intend  to 
re'^Dond? 

[10:30] 

Mr.   Martel:    You   are   squirming  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  think  that  my  state- 
ment this  morning  and  the  statement  in  the 
letter  that  I  enclosed  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  clearly  indicates  that  they  are 
very  receptive  to  discussing  any  alternative 
sites  they  might  have.  Obviously  Mr.  Jarvis 
doesn't  even  get  to  the  point  <yf  saying 
whether  they  have  the  authorization  or  not 
to  sell  it.  He  is  prepared  to  discuss  sites  in 
a  very  general  way  with  the  people  in  Cale- 
don, the  ratepayers,  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission,  the  council  (jf  Caledon  and  so 
on. 

Very  obviously,  if  Mr.  Alexander  has  the 
authorization  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  lands 
in  the  Caledon  area,  so  be  it.  I  must  say  that 
his  ca^l  did  not  come  to  me  this  morning 
but  I  have  been  in  meetings  since  8:45  on 
this  and  other  issues  relating  to  other  regions 
in  the   province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections. 


Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  been  working  very 
hard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beimett:  I  am  not  aware  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  call  but  he  had  all  day  yesterday 
as  well  to  get  hold  of  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  matter  of  confidence. 
Take  it  seriously. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  minister  prepared  at  this  time,  pending 
the  outcome  of  these  meetings  and  the  ex- 
amination of  these  additional,  apparently  rea- 
sonable, properties— as  I  say,  with  all  the 
properties  of  the  original  except  for  the 
matter  of  its  height  and  its  view— is  in  fact 
the  minister  prepared  to  rescind  his  decision, 
pending  the  outcome  of  these  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  think  that  question 
speaks  for  itself.  The  fact  is  that  they  have 
said  that  they  are  prepared  in  good  faith 
to   sit  down   and   negotiate  other  sites. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Are  you  going  to  rescind  it? 
Yes  or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  not  prepared  at 
this  time  to  put  the  development  company 
or  anvbody  else  in  the  position  of  having 
everything  withdrawn  and  having  no  position, 
other  than  people  to  back  away  from  what- 
ever oflFers  they  mi^t  make  at  a  later  point. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  hope  that  I  am  not  mis- 
understood, for  my  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Housing  is  not  from  my  other  professional 
capacity,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
why  he  has  exhibited  for  such  a  lon'^  time 
such  a  high  degree  of  instinct  of  self  destnic- 
tion?  \Vhy  has  he  not  listened  to  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy)  and  others 
and  given  in  and  called  that  meeting  bdfore? 

Hod.  Mr.  Bennett:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I've  said  that  if  there  was  an  interest  in 
having  a  meeting  that  I  would  facil-tate  that 
meeting  if  requested  to  do  so.  I  have  been 
asked  to  do  that  at  this  point  and  I  am 
now  following  along  those  very  lines. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Martel:  To  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations:  In  view  of  the 
fact  thqt  consideration  of  the  residential  ten- 
ancy bill  will  not  commence  until  November 
14,  will  the  minister  consider  short-term 
legislation  allowing  the  rent  review  act  in 
existence  at  the  present  time  to  continue  for 
at  least  another  three  months  while  the  other 
hill  is  being  given  careful  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  would  prefer  not  to.  I 
realize  that  from  November  14  to  Noventber 
30  isn't  a  great  period  of  time,  but  also  by 
the   same   token,   there  were   very  extensive 
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committee  hearings  on  the  green  paper.  The 
Residential  Tenancies  Act  is  almost  identical 
to  those  recommendations- 
Mr.  Laughren:   No,  it  is  not. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Now  wait,  I  said  almost. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  read  the  bill.  We  know 
its  99  per  cent  Grossman,  but  read  the  bill 
anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  read  the  bill  at 
great  length.  I  have  also  read  all  of  those 
committee  reports.  It  seems  to  me  there  has 
been  an  extremely  long  preparation  for  this 
bill.  It  is  not  something  that  has  just  been 
handed  in.  There  is  control  of  the  situation. 
At  that  time,  if  people  feel  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  November  30  then  obvi- 
ously, by  the  time  of  the  30th,  there  is  going 
to   have  to   be   an   extension. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Do  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  But  after  reading  the 
statement  of  the  member's  leader,  that  he 
found  a  lot  in  there  that  would  immediately 
improve  the  lot  of  the  tenant,  I  would  like  to 
see  if  we  cannot  get  it  done  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if 
we  extend  it  by  90  days,  the  member  knows 
full  well  that  everybody  will  just  about  use 
those  90  days.  So  we  are  holding  off  that 
additional  form  of  tenant  protection  as  long 
as  that  extension  is  required. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  the  bill  is  going  to  go  to 
committee;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  content  of  the  new  bill  was  not  in  the 
green  paper  and  was  not  discussed  at  the 
committee;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  have  already  requested  of  this  party 
an  opportunity  to  make  representation;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  commit- 
tee at  this  time  which  can  study  the  bill  in 
committee,  because  the  government  decided 
when  it  would  call  the  House  back,  then  let 
the  minister  tell  me  what  he  intends  to  do 
when  that  bill  doesn't  get  completion  within 
the  week  left  after  the  start  of  the  hearings, 
which  can't  even  start  until  the  third  week 
of  November  at  the  earliest?  What  does  the 
minister  intend  to  do  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  at  the  moment 
there  is  time.  I  would  like  to  see  how  that 
time  is  used:  Let's  be  honest  about  it.  If  it 
is  dragged  out  in  here,  obviously  there  has 
to  be  an  extension  or  the  whole  rent  review 
process  goes.  So  let's  see  how  it  goes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  week  isn't  a  drag- 
out. 


Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  doesn't  take  very  long 
if  we  have  to  extend  it.  But  I  think  the 
honourable  member  would  agree  with  me, 
this  is  a  very  significant  bill;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  additional  protection.  I  don't 
think  anybody  wants  the  existing  statute 
to  continue  one  more  day  than  necessary. 
So  let's  see  if  we  can't  get  it  done.  If  we 
can't,  then  there  will  have  to  be  other  steps. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  stating  quite  clearly 
to  the  House  that  the  bill  is,  without  ques- 
tion, to  go  outside  of  the  House  to  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  am  not.  That  was 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East's  suggestion. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  the  House 
leaders  to  decide. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
deals  with  matters  in  a  different  way  than 
the  general  government  committee  recom- 
mended, will  the  minister  send  copies  of  the 
new  bill— or  has  he  sent  them  already— with 
its  sweeping  changes  in  tenants'  rights,  to 
the  persons  who  submitted  almost  100  briefs 
and  150  letters  to  the  general  government 
committee,  which  met  for  two  and  a  half 
months  this  spring  to  consider  this  in  more 
detail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Quite  frankly,  we  have 
advised  everyone— a  great  many  of  those 
people.  I  don't  know  if  all  the  100  groups, 
or  who  they  are,  have  contacted  us.  We 
made  provisions  right  from  the  beginning. 
I  gave  my  own  copy  of  the  bill  to  the 
Metro  Tenants  Federation.  The  rest  of  them 
are  available  in  the  Ontario  government 
bookstore,  through  the  clerk  and  so  forth. 

PCB  SPILLS 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
spills  of  PCBs  at  Falconbridge  in  the  last 
two  years;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  statistics 
indicate  that  those  spills  involved  35  barrels 
of  highly  contaminated  POBs  and  415 
barrels  of  less  contaminated  PCBs;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  haven't  found  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem;  and  in  view  of  this 
statement  in  a  letter  I  received  just  recently 
from  the  minister's  colleague— "Recent  in- 
formation made  available  as  a  result  of  our 
continuing  supervision  of  the  project  would 
indicate  that  the  original  calculations  pre- 
sented by  Falconbridge  were  in  error"— 
can    the    minister    tell    me    what    the    new 
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figures  are  for  the  amount  of  contamination 
and  what  the  government  proposes  to  do 
after  two  years  nearly  of  having  that  mate- 
rial sit  in  barrels  in  a  yard  in  the  Falcon- 
bridge  holdings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased 
to  take  that  question  under  advisement  and 
let  the  honourable  member  know  next  week. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
so  that  the  minister  might  look  at  a  couple 
of  other  things:  Can  he  assure  the  House 
that  he  will  not,  in  any  circumstances,  allow 
the  PCBs  to  be  dumped  in  a  tailings  area, 
whether  dry  or  wet?  And  can  he  indicate 
what  plans  he  has?  I  am  told  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  ship  PCBs  into  the  United 
States  as  of  the  new  year;  and,  if  he  is 
going  to  resolve  this  problem,  he  has  less 
than  two  months  to  make  that  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  can  assure  the 
member  that  we  also  are  as  much  concerned 
as  he  is  on  the  question  of  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  take  that  into  consideration. 

LOTTERY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

Since  we  are  on  the  eve  of  Ontario's 
newest  lottery,  Lottario— a  legitimized  ver- 
sion of  the  numbers  game— I  wonder  if  the 
minister  has  figured  out  where  he  expects 
the  $45  million  lottery  income  to  be  allo- 
cated, and  should  we  presume  that  the 
millions  will  again  be  put  towards  question- 
able use?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  when  will 
the  minister  finally  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  that  he  can  share  with  this  House 
and  the   ticket-buying  public? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Look  at  the  mem- 
ber for  Victoria-Haliburton  (Mr.  Eakins);  he's 
having  fits,  near-fits, 

Mr.  Bradley:  Bring  out  the  slot  machines! 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
lotteries  game  is  operating  under  the  same 
piece  of  legislation  as  does  Wintario,  unlike 
The  Provincial  lottery,  which  operates  under 
the  Interprovindal  Lottery  Corporation.  Be- 
cause the  new  lotteries  will  be  operating  un- 
der the  same  mandate,  the  revenues  therefrom 
are  earmarked  for  the  same  purposes  for 
which  Wintario  funds  have  been  earmarked. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  many  more  lotteries  are 
we  going  to  get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  will  be  making  a  state- 
ment on  this  in  the  House  next  week,  but  my 
ministry  will  be  doing  a  province-wide  in- 
ventory  of   cultural,   sports   and   recreational 


facihties;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  a  better  idea  as  to  just  where 
we  stand  in  this  province  on  the  needs  for 
more  of  these  facilities.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  continue  to  direct  these  funds  along  the 
same  lines  as  Wintario  funds. 

Since  the  member  suggests  that  perhaps 
the  funds  have  been  used  for  questionable 
purposes— I  was  not  aware  of  that— I  will 
certainly  be  watching  particularly  any  re- 
quests coming  from  the  member's  riding  to 
make  sure  that  in  fact  they  are  being  used 
for  proper  purposes. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  supplementary  to  the  minister  and 
maybe  inject  some  kind  of  thinking  into  this 
whole  gambling  picture. 

Since  most  responsible  groups  respond  to 
needs  such  as  health-related  problems  and 
community  requirements,  what  triggers  the 
mechanism  over  there  for  all  these  new-style 
lotteries?  What  triggers  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  Maybe  you  should  auction 
off  the  odd  old  minister. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  prompts  the  government 
to  begin  to  go  in  all  these  directions  and 
start  new  lotteries,  and  is  the  minister  con- 
sidering some  more  new  games? 

Hon.  Mr,  Norton:  The  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  wants  new  seats  in  the  arena  up 
in  Little  Britain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
planning  to  make  a  statement  on  all  of  the 
lotteries  next  week  in  this  House  and,  frankly, 
I  would  not  like  to  get  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion at  this  particular  time.  But  in  partial 
response  at  least  to  the  question  as  to  why 
we  got  into  the  new  game,  the  Lottario  as  it 
is  called— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  numbers  game;  that's 
what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  numbers  game,  yes. 
In  response  to  that  specific  question,  if  we 
had  not  gone  into  that,  the  fed^al  govern- 
ment would  have.  We  simply  felt  that  we 
could  use  the  revenue  just  as  well  as  the 
federal  government  could,  and  I'm  sure  we 
all  agree  that  that's  the  case. 

Mr.   Bradley:   You're   all  the  same  bunch. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Could  the  minister  inform  the  House  why 
he  would  start  this  new  lottery  at  a  time 
when  the  revenues  for  Wintario  are  dropping? 
And  does  he  have  any  calculations  as  to  how 
much  this  will  cost  the  actual  Wintario 
revenues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated, 
the  timing  was  really  determined  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  federal  government— 
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Mr.  Deans:  Everything  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  —to  go  ahead  with  their 
numbers  game;  and  that  plan  now  has  been 
dropped,  because  we  have  taken  over  that 
lottery.  So  the  timing  really  was  not  ours. 
At  this  point  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine and  assess  what  negative  impact,  if 
any,  the  new  numbers  game  will  have  on 
the  Wintario  revenues. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Can't  you  do  anything  on 
your  ovini? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Is  that  an  example  of  the 
new  sharing  of  powers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  revenue  for  Wintario, 
as  I  will  be  reporting  more  fully  next  week, 
is  not  dropping  all  that  much. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You're  the  minister  of 
gambling. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  press  release  on  the  new  Lottario  lottery 
says  that  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made 
about  the  use  to  which  the  proceeds  will  be 
put;  and  I  understand  they  are  estimated 
at  $45  milhon  a  year. 

Will  the  minister  undertake  to  give  this 
Legislature  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
purposes  to  which  these  new  funds  will  be 
put,  if  he  is  going  to  keep  on  proliferating 
lotteries? 

Secondly,  under  what  authority  does  the 
Ontario  Lottery  Corporation  have  the  power 
to  divert  money  from  recreation  and  culture 
to  setting  up  a  new  lottery,  without  going 
through  the  Treasurer  and  getting  a  loan 
from  the  Treasurer,  in  which  case  we  might 
have  some  input  as  to  whether  such  a  loan 
should  be  made?  Under  what  authority  does 
the  lottery  corporation  make  loans  to  buy 
the  hardware  for  a  new  lottery?  Is  that  recrea- 
tion and  culture? 

[10:45] 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  The  lottery  is  a  corpora- 
tion. It  has  its  own  existence,  its  own  identity, 
and  it  finances  itself.  The  revenue  comes  in 
to  this  government. 

I  will  be  reporting  in  greater  detail  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  use  of  lottery  funds 
next  week  because  there  are  three  lotteries 
we  have  to  consider,  Wintario,  The  Provincial 
and  now  the  new  Lottario.  I  would  like  to 
give  this  House  a  full  report  on  the  revenues 
coming  in  from  these  various  lotteries  and 
the  uses  to  which  these  funds  are  being  put. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  think  you  missed  the  point 
of  the  question. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  HAZARD 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  to  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  and 


it  concerns  the  fault-ridden  Firestone  500 
steel-belted  radial  tires.  In  my  letter  of 
October  23,  I  expressed  my  concern  to  him 
that  Firestone  might  not  do  a  full  recall  here 
due  to  the  almost  unbehevable  statement  by 
an  official  of  the  federal  Transport  ministry 
in  which  he  criticized  the  forced  recall  of 
the  10  milHon  tires  in  the  United  States.  My 
concern  and  the  concern  of  many  owners  of 
those  tires  is  growing  because  although  Fire- 
stone promised  a  statement  early  last  week, 
no  statements  have  yet  been  made.  As  a 
result  of  my  letter,  has  the  minister  looked 
into  this  and  is  the  recall  going  to  be  made 
to  the  same  degree  in  Canada  as  it  is  being 
made  in  the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Unfortunately,  because  of 
a  consumer  problem  beyond  anybody's 
control,  namely  the  strike  in  the  post  office,  I 
haven't  got  the  member's  letter  yet. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  was  delivered  to  the  minis- 
ter's office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Well,  I  haven't  got  it;  I 
just  told  the  member  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  minister  should  ask  his 
official  because  it  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
writing  to  Mr.  Allmand,  the  federal  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Corporate  AflFairs. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Better  have  somebody 
else's  office  deliver  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  And  it  won't  be  sent 
through  the  mail,  it's  going  by  courier  or  he'll 
never  get  it.  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  the 
position  of  the  federal  government  is  because 
this  recall  is  really  their  jurisdiction.  I  want 
to  know  what  Firestone  intends  to  do  and  I 
want  to  see  what  the  federal  government 
intends  to  do,  other  than  have  civil  servants 
make  silly  announcements  that  only  confuse 
the  public. 

Mr.  Bolan:  As  silly  as  the  announcements 
of  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  received  a  large 
number  of  individual  complaints  from  very 
concerned  owners  of  Firestone  500  tires  They 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  any  answers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  sending  you  three  of 
mine  by  mail,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Hopefully  the  federal  min- 
ister will  be  able  to  tell  this  government  what 
he  intends  to  do.  At  that  point,  I  will  share 
the  information  with  the  members  and  we 
shall  see  where  we  go.  But  I  remind  the 
member  we  have  precious  httle  jurisdiction  in 
the  field. 
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THE  JESUS  TRIAL 

Mr.  Hennessy:  I'd  like  to  ask  my  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Now,  pay  attention,  pay 
attention.  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  on  The 
Jesus  Trial.  I'm  concerned  because  it  makes 
a  mockery  of  religion  and  you  have  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question.  What  is  your  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hemiessy:  Is  the  minister  going  to  look 
into  the  possibihty  that  things  of  this  nature 
will  not  occur  in  the  future?  It  is  very  well 
to  say  that  our  hands  are  tied,  but  it  only 
leaves  the  door  open  for  other  things  to  take 
place.  When  something  like  this  attacks  the 
foundation  of  things  that  I  and  other  people 
live  for,  such  as  religion,  which  is  the  only 
thing  you  really  have  when  things  are  tough, 
when  taxpayers'  money- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 
Mr.  Hennessy:  —is  abused,  in  all  due  re- 
spect, a  committee  should  be  formed  or  some- 
thing should  be  brought  in  to  give  this 
government  some  legislation,  some  authority 
to  stop  such  trash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  As  I  tried  to  indicate  in 
my  statement  to  the  House,  I  had  to  dis- 
tinguish very  sharply  and  clearly  between  my 
feelings  as  a  citizen,  which  I  share  with  my 
colleague,  and  my  responsibilities  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  in  this  case. 

If  it  is  so  indicated  in  this  House  by 
members  of  all  sides,  if  members  of  this 
House  wish  to  pursue  this  matter  further,  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  have  this 
subject  referred  to  the  standing  committee 
on  social  development,  at  which  time  the 
legislators  would  not  only  be  able  to  screen 
the  film,  but  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  the  board  of  OECA  and  the  concerns 
of  others  on  the  role  of  OECA.  As  pro- 
gramming on  a  publicly  funded  communica- 
tions agency  is  not  a  matter  of  control  by  the 
government,  I  think  we  have  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  role  of  the  government 
here  and  the  role  of  this  Legislature. 

I  feel,  frankly,  that  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
to  serve  as  a  forum  for  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion of  OECA  and  what  it  is  doing  and  so 
on. 

I  certainly  share  with  my  colleague  from 
Fort  William  the  concerns  he  has  expressed, 
but  I  would  also  again  remind  all  of  us  that 
we  do  have  roles  here  as  ministers  and  citi- 
zens to  distinguish  between  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  role  of  this  Legislature. 


I  stand  open  to  suggestions  from  any  side 
of  this  House  to  know  how  we  as  a  Legisla- 
ture could  most  eflFectively  deal  with  very 
sensitive  subjects  like  this. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Accepting  the 
distinctions  the  minister  has  made,  do  we  take 
it  that  he  doesn't  intend  any  aggressive  re- 
taliatory move  toward  the  board  of  OECA, 
despite  branding  them  arrogant  and  other 
expletives?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment not  to  proceed  to  take  action  in  any 
other  route— budget  cutting,  alteration  of  the 
complement  of  the  board,  or  whatever— as  a 
result  of  the  showing  of  The  Jesus  Trial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  certainly  don't  think  so. 
I  think  I  have  stated  my  case  here.  If  we 
want  to  take  any  further  action  with  OECA 
I  think  one  route  would  be  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  social  development.  Certainly  I 
don't  want  to  be  threatening  and  appear  to 
be  punitive  or  to  take- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  sounded  a  little. 
Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  don't  think  it  did,  I 
don't  think  it  did  at  all 

WINDSOR  JAIL 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services.  Has  the 
minister  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
recent  disturbance  at  the  Windsor  Jail,  and 
can  he  assure  us  that  disturbance  was  not  as 
a  result  of  conditions  in  the  jail,  even  al- 
though the  last  four  grand  jury  reports— and 
I  refer  to  the  four  prior  to  the  abolition  of 
the  grand  jury  in  1977— have  distincdy  stated 
that  the  53-year-old  building  was  too  crowded 
and  recommended  expansion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  would  reply  to  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  and  indicate 
that  this  1925  building  is,  among  other  build- 
ings, relatively  speaking  rather  up-to-date. 
At  least  it  has  been  built  in  this  century.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  from  the  overcrowding 
point  of  view,  generally  speaking  the  capacity 
of  Windsor  Jail  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  people  therein  lodged  during  most 
of  the  time.  There  are  times  when  the  figures 
go  up  and  go  down  and,  of  course,  that  has 
some  bearing  on  the  number  of  i)eople  the 
police  arrest  overnight,  the  number  of  people 
remanded,  and  the  nimiber  of  sentences 
meted  out.  By  and  large,  the  capacity  exceeds 
the  number  of  people  there. 

With  respect  to  the  incident  in  the  Windsor 
Jail  last  week,  I  would  indicate  to  the  mem- 
ber there  were  five  cells  in  that  area  and  four 
of  them  were  occupied  by  single  prisoners, 
so  it  certainly  wasn't  overcrowded.  There  was 
some  $3,000  damage  done  there  and  I  would 
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have  to  say  we  take  a  very  dim  view  of  this 
wanton  destruction  of  government  property. 
We  have  requested  the  Attorney  General  to 
impose  the  strongest  charges  on  these  indi- 
viduals and  to  ensure  that  public  property  is 
protected  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  draw  the  conclusion  from  this  dis- 
turbance at  Windsor,  and  others  at  Barrie, 
Guelph,  and  Toronto  West,  that  correctional 
officers  do  not  feel  they  have  the  necessary 
authority  and  ministry  backing  to  deal  with 
disturbances  of  this  kind?  In  this  connection, 
would  the  minister  explain  his  comment  on 
October  30  in  answer  to  my  question  similar 
to  this:  "My  suspicion  is  that  it's  a  prelude 
to  the  discussion  of  Bill  70"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  To  answer  the  last  ques- 
tion first,  I  would  indicate  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Windsor  Jail.  It  was  related 
to  a  disturbance  in  the  Toronto  West  jail 
when  there  was  a  walkout  by  some  of  the 
guards  whom  we  would  consider  to  be 
irresponsible  for  their  v/alkout.  There  should 
be  no  cessation  of  services  at  any  institution 
under  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  question  in- 
volving the  Windsor  incident,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  the  correctional  ofiicers  there  are 
of  a  sufficient  number  and  I  do  not  have 
any  information  that  would  sup^gest  that  there 
is  any  feeling  of  understaffing  from  the 
Windsor  Jail. 

TV  TUBES 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions. Is  the  minister  aware  that  RCA 
Limited,  Philips  Electronics  Limited,  Cana- 
dian General  Electric  Company  Limited, 
Westinghouse  Canada  Limited  and  Sylvania 
Electric  Canada  Limited  do  not  warranty 
receiving  tubes  for  television  sets?  And  is 
the  minister  prepared  to  require  these  manu- 
facturers to  test  tubes  prior  to  distribution 
in  order  to  give  consumers  and  small  TV 
sales  and  repair  businesses  the  protection 
they  require? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  look  into  it,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

BARRIE  JAIL 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre. 

An  hon.  member:  Ah,  not  again.  He  should 
cross  the  floor. 

An  hon.  member:  They  could  get  another 
seat  there. 


Mr.   G.    Taylor:    Mr.    Speaker,   a   question 
to  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services- 
Mr.  Eakins:  Aren't  you  glad  you  came  in 
this  morning? 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  —in  regard  to  tihe  sus- 
pended guards  at  the  Barrie  Jail:  Would 
the  Correctional  Services  minister  look  into 
the  fact  that  although  they  are  being  sus- 
pended, they  should  be  suspended  with  pay? 
It  may  be  that  the  correctional  services  unit 
there,  the  Barrie  Jail,  is  the  cause  of  it.  Why 
should  the  workers  be  penalized  for  some- 
thing that  is  the  responsibility  of  Correctional 
Services,  to  provide  a  better  jail  for  the  area? 
Mr.  Kerrio:  A  help  to  your  right-to- work 
bill? 

An  hon.  member:   He's  on  your  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Barrie 
Jail  incident  arises  out  of  allegations  that 
certain  of  the  correctional  officers  used  a 
large  water  hose  to  quell  some  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  setting  off  smoke  detectors. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Warm  water? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  These  people  were 
soaked  by  the  water  hose  early  in  October 
and  were  left  as  such  for  about  eight  hours 
before  being  permitted  to  dry  out  themselves 
and  their  individual  clothing  and  bedding. 
The  officers  involved  were  suspended  at  the 
time  wdth  pay,  and  in  the  usual  practice  the 
suspension  is  with  pay  xmtil  such  time  as  it 
is  determined  that  it  is  a  serious  matter. ' 
When  that  is  determined,  the  officers  then 
go  on  suspension  vnthout  pay  until  some 
form  of  hearing  is  held  to  clear  the  matter. 

In  this  case,  the  last  of  the  meetings  with 
the  superintendent  was  held  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  A  decision  will  be  rendered  by 
the  ministry  within  about  two  or  three  days. 
The  decision  at  that  time  may  be  to  reinstate 
the  individuals  with  or  without  pay,  and 
there  may  be  disciplinary  awards  or  there 
may  even  be  a  dismissal. 

APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Given  that  the  Hathaway  study  which  was 
conducted  on  behalf  of  this  ministry  has  now 
reported  that  at  least  one  third,  and  in  some 
courses  up  to  one  half,  of  all  apprentices 
drop  out  before  they  complete  their  programs, 
and  given  that  the  report  states  the  main 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  program  is  so 
badly  organized  that  the  students  feel  they're 
being  exploited,  what  specffic  steps  is  the 
ministry  now  taking  to  remedy  this? 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  Hathaway  re- 
port is  not  complete  as  yet.  I  expect  that 
we  will  be  receiving  it  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  are  some  statements  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Hathaway  which 
were  in  a  newspaper  article.  I  would  have  to 
disagree  with  the  tenor  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments Mr.  Hathaway  has  made,  for  example, 
about  the  value  of  the  counselling  services 
provided. 

[11:00] 

I  can  say  that  the  rate  of  dropout  from 
apprenticeship  programs  is  about  the  same 
as  it  is  from  other  kinds  of  post-secondary 
educational  programs  and  that,  indeed,  it  has 
to  do  more  with  the  changing  of  decisions 
of  the  student  or  the  apprentice  rather  than 
anything  else.  In  many  instances,  the  ap- 
prentices move  from  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram to  a  community  college,  or  vice  versa, 
and  they  are  considered  dropouts  in  both 
modes  when  that  happens. 

As  the  honourable  member  is  aware,  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  has 
been  making  a  concerted  efiFort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  employer-sponsored  training,  attempt- 
ing to  overcome  some  of  the  resistance  which 
has  been  visible  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  but  which  is  now  beginning  to  break 
down,  of  employers  against  being  involved 
in  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  response  to  the  blitz  has  been  most 
encouraging  and  pilot  projects  are  now  under 
way  in  several  areas  of  the  province,  si)ecifi- 
cally  related  to  machine  tool  trades,  which 
I  think  will  give  us  some  very  good  ex- 
perience in  the  kind  of  program  we  are 
attempting  to  encourage  and  develop. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  The  minis- 
ter's own  oflBcials  have  admitted  that  they 
have  only  78  counsellors  for  something  like 
30,000  apprentices,  and  given  that  those  same 
officials  indicated  that  when  the  employer- 
sponsored  training  program  is  launched,  this 
is  only  a  modest  pilot  program  and  that  the 
basic  apprenticeship  program  will  continue, 
does  she  not  feel  that  just  isn't  solving  the 
problem?  We  don't  have  the  forces  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  alternatives  aren't 
going  to  meet  the  problem. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  spite  of  all  the 
doom  and  gloom  expressed  by  the  honour- 
able member  and  by  certain  newspaper  re- 
porters, there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  apprentices  over  the  last  six  years 
from  20,000  to  30,000  in  the  province.  I 
don't  think  that  spells  any  degree  of  total 
dissatisfaction  with  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. It  needs  to  be  expanded  and  that  is 


precisely  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  most  appropriate  way  possible. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  horrendous  errors 
in  the  development  of  employer-sponsored 
training.  That  is  why  we  are  moving,  I 
suppose  one  might  consider  it  cautiously, 
with  pilot  projects  in  certain  areas  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  programs  we  develop  are 
appropriate,  will  provide  the  right  kind  of 
training  for  the  apprentices  and  will,  indeed, 
satisfy  the  employers'  needs. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Dukszta:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations: 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  Federation  of 
Metro  Tenants'  Associations,  on  behalf  of 
its  80  associated  tenant  associations,  called 
upon  the  minister  on  Wednesday  to  give 
ample  time  for  full  public  review  of  the 
bill,  and  has  expressed,  unlike  what  he  has 
said,  opinion  that  the  IdIII  diminishes  tenant 
rights;  in  view  of  the  fact  the  Residential 
Tenancies  Commission  fails  on  legal  grounds 
to  protect  tenants  in  several  aspects;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  the  standing  general  govern- 
ment committee  recommends  that  the  com- 
mission keep  records  of  rent  increases,  why 
does  the  minister  recommend  that  landlords 
keep  the  records  and  ho\v  does  the  minister 
expect  to  police  this  system,  especially  when 
it  is  now  estimated  that  15  per  cent  of  all 
rents  in  this  province  are  illegal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  First  of  all,  I  don't  think 
it  is  the  time  today  to  discuss  the  bill 
clause  by  clause. 

Secondly,  I  would  tell  the  honourable 
member  that  he  makes  a  bit  of  an  over- 
statement by  saying  no  records  will  be  kept. 
It  is  a  question  of  where  those  records  will 
be  kept  and  how  available  they  are  to  the 
tenant.  I  think  the  proposal  we  have  in  the 
bill  is  far  more  adequate  and  far  more 
practical  than  what  the  federation  is  pro- 
posing. It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  minister  change 
the  law  so  that  the  records  could  be  kept 
by  the  Residential  Tenancies  Commission 
and  will  the  minister  consider  making  hear- 
ings mandatory  for  all  applications  that  may 
lead  to  eviction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  committee,  or  even  on  third  reading,  I 
will  be  prepared  to  consider  a  great  many 
things.  Until  then,  quite  frankly,  I  think 
what  is  now  in  the  bill  represents  govern- 
ment thinking.  Of  course,  it  can  always  be 
improved.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  member 
to  show  up  on  time  and  to  submit  sugges- 
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tions  for  my  consideration  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

THE  JESUS  TRIAL 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education:  Whereas  it  now  has 
been  indicated  by  the  Minister  of  Culture 
and  Recreation  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Ontario  educational  TV  to  show  The  Jesus 
Trial  on  Sunday,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  if  she  has  any  intention  of  formulat- 
ing a  pohcy  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
this  film  to  schools  under  her  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Because  of  my 
concern  that  this  film,  if  distributed  to 
schools,  exhibited  before  young  people  who 
have  had  less  opportunity  than  their  parents 
and  others  to  examine  this  material  with 
the  kind  of  critical  wisdom  and  judgement 
which  I  believe  any  such  film  requires,  on 
Friday  last  I  sent  a  directive  to  OECA 
telhng  them  that  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  province  of  Ontario  would 
not  be  permitted  to  show  the  film.  The  Jesus 
Trial,  within  any  of  their  facilities  or  to 
any  of  the  school  children  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

ST.  CATHARINES  COURT  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Bradley:  My  question  is  for  the 
Premier,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  (Mr.  Henderson).  On  his 
visit  to  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  does  the  Premier  intend  to  aimounce 
the  commencement  date  for  construction  of 
the  much  needed  courthouse  facihty  to  serve 
the  city  of  St.  Catharines  and  Niagara  north, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  has  can- 
celled the  tender  for  the  leasing  of  15,000 
square  feet  of  space  for  provincial  court 
purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished member  for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch), 
who  continues  to  take  a  very  active  interest 
in  parts  of,  in  fact  some  days  all  of,  the  city 
of  St.  Catharines,  has  constantly  reminded  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services,  the  Premier 
and  his  cabinet  colleagues  of  the  desirabihty, 
the  necessity  and  the  real  need  for  a  new 
facihty  in  St.  Catharines,  which  of  course  will 
serve  other  communities  in  that  area.  I  can 
only  assure  the  member  for  St.  Catharines 
that  the  member  for  Brock  does  not  let  us 
forget  this  situation,  almost  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  while  I  cannot  predict  what  I  may  say 
in  St.  Catharines  when  I  have  the  honour  to 
visit  that  great  community  some  few  days 
hence,  if  I  have  something  relevant  to  say  I 


am  sure  the  honourable  member  will  be  there 
to  hear  it.  If  he  isn't,  he  can  pick  it  up  from 
the  member  for  Brock,  who  as  I  say  maintains 
that  ongoing  interest  in  that  great  community. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  quick  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Having  said  that  about  the  member 
for  Brock,  does  the  Premier  agree  with  the 
member  for  Brock  that  it's  essential  to  begin 
the  actual  construction  in  the  very  near 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
many  days  in  the  Legislature  I  have  had  very 
few  occasions  to  disagree  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  member  for  Brock- 
Mr.  Nixon:  And  we  know  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  the  former  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  used  to  express  his  great 
support  and  afiFection  for  the^ 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  very  rarely  disagree  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  correct;  that  goes 
back  to  the  member's  days  at  McMaster,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly;  only  that  his 
present  leader  had  the  same  wisdom  and 
judgement,  life  in  this  Legislature  would  be 
much  easier. 

Mr.  Nixon:  His  judgement  is  superb. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Was  the  Premier's  answer  yes 
or  no? 

TORONTO  WEST  DETENTION  CENTRE 

Mr.  Philip:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services,  if  I  can  get  his  atten- 
tion: Can  the  minister  explain  why,  in  spite 
of  the  promise  by  his  predecessor  that  350 
new  correctional  ojfficers  would  be  hired,  only 
about  200  have  been  hired  between  Septem- 
ber 1977  and  September  1978?  Can  he  ex- 
plain why  conditions  have  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  the  point  that  at  Metro  Toronto 
West  Detention  Centre  one  officer  is  reported 
to  have  worked  160  hoiu"s  overtime  in  one 
month,  and  other  officers  are  similarly  work- 
ing very  long  hours  of  overtime  at  that 
centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Come  on,  the  member 
knows  that's  not  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  first  question  asked 
by  the  member  for  Etobicoke  relates  to  re- 
straint and  can  be  tied  to  that  entirely. 

On  the  second  question,  relating  to  Metro 
west  centre,  I  would  indicate  to  the  member 
that  staffing  at  Metro  Toronto  West  Detention 
Centre  is  considered  to  be  adequate  and  is 
reasonable,  and  in  fact  is  in  excess  of  that 
at  other  centres  of  a  similar  nature  when  it 
comes  to  actual  staff  members. 

There's  been  some  allegation  of  over- 
crowding, but  the  overcrowding  in  the  period 
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of  January  through  October  averages  out  to 
something  Uke  five  per  cent  difference,  and 
in  fact  during  the  month  of  October  it  was 
eight  per  cent  higher  in  terms  of  overcrowd- 
ing. All  that  means  is  that  it  has  a  rated 
capacity  and  sometimes  more  people  turn  up 
on  the  doorstep  than  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected, due  to  police  activity,  court  activity 
and  sentences,  and  we  don't  like  to  turn  any- 
one away. 

Mr.  Philip:  In  the  light  of  the  restraints 
that  the  minister  has  expressed  so  much  con- 
cern with,  and  that  we  of  course  would  agree 
with,  can  the  minister  inform  the  House 
whether  he  has  done  any  cost  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  hiring  new  officers  and 
the  cost  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  over- 
time that  is  being  done  at  the  Metro  west 
detention  centre?  Can  tlie  minister  tell  us 
what  action  he  plans  to  take  to  protect  both 
the  officers  and  the  public  now  that  Local 
517  has  decided  to  refuse  any  further  over- 
time at  this  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  There  was  a  rather  in- 
tensive study  on  that  question  last  year.  As  a 
result  of  that  additional  staff  were  hired,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  from  the  former 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Drea) 
that  the  union  is  quite  content  and  happy. 

FIRE  SAFETY 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  With  respect  to  the  recent 
fire  at  the  Texaco  refinery  in  Port  Credit  and 
citizens'  concerns  about  that,  would  the 
Solicitor  General  clarify  the  roles  of  the  On- 
tario Fire  Marshal  and  the  dominion  fire 
marshal  with  respect  to  safety  in  construction, 
operations  and  occupational  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  Deans:  And  would  he  do  it  in  10 
seconds  or  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  do  my  best  to 
clarify  these  roles  and  report  back  to  the 
member  and  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

OPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  Huston:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  Would  the  Solicitor  General 
be  aware  that  among  the  oral  questions  asked 
of  applicants  for  the  OPP  is  one  that  asks, 
"What  is  your  political  party  affiliation?"  and, 
"Do  you  beheve  in  capital  punishment?" 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised if  those  questions  were  asked.  If  this 
has  been  alleged,  and  this  is  the  member's 
information,  I  certainly  will  make  inquiries 
immediately. 


SUDBURY  LIQUOR  STORE 

Mr.  Germa:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  practice  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  whereby  they  are 
moving  store  171  in  Sudbury  to  a  new  loca- 
tion with  two  years  still  left  in  the  lease?  I  am 
advised  by  the  board  that  it  is  standard  prac- 
tice for  the  new  lessor  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
this  unexpired  lease.  Does  the  minister  not 
suspect  that  money  is  in  fact  being  laundered 
by  including  the  cost  of  that  lease  in  the  new 
lease  by  the  hquor  control  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
particular  transaction  involving  the  transfer 
of— what  was  it,  store  171?  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Germa:  On  Hemlock  Street. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Where  are  they  moving  it? 

Mr.  Germa:  To  Notre  Dame  Street. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  movement  of  store 
171  in  the  municipality  of  Sudbury,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  transaction- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  I  don't  understand  how  the 
minister  missed  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
transaction.  I  will  discuss  it  wdth  the  liquor 
control  board.  However  I  would  caution  the 
member  about  using  the  word  "laundering," 
that  connotes  a  very  serious  matter  and  a 
criminal  offence  and  I  don't  really  think  he 
meant  it  in  exactly  the  way  he  expressed  it. 
I  will  report  back  to  him. 

THE  JESUS  TRIAL 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Further 
to  the  minister's  statement  on  the  OECA,  in 
which  he  indicated  that  the  OECA  had  con- 
sulted just  about  everyone  before  they  made 
their  decision,  could  he  indicate  to  the  House 
whether  OECA  have  their  own  religious  ad- 
visory committee,  and  if  so  whether  OECA 
consulted  that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  OECA  does  have  a  religious  advisory 
committee.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  that  committee  was  not  consulted  in  the 
development  of  this  film. 

[11:15] 

GLANBROOK  LANDFILL  SITE 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  have  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  With 
respect  to  the  Glanbrook  landfill  site  being 
proposed  on  540  acres  of  prime  grade  one 
and  two  agricultural  land,  removing  it  from 
active  use  and  changing  the  zoning  from 
agricultural    to   industrial   use;    this    will   be 
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happening  in  one  of  the  few  areas  in  south- 
western Ontario  where  agriculture  is  still  the 
principal  industry  of  the  area.  The  site  is 
located  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Welland 
River.  Has  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  on  behalf  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
any  comments  on  this  proposed  site?  Will 
the  guidelines  of  the  green  paper  on  agricul- 
ture be  enforced  or  used  in  these  recom- 
mendations? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Is  the  hearing  going 
on  right  now? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  but  the  judgement  is 
pending.  It  is  before  the  OMB. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  before  the  OMB? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  comments  regarding 
landfill  sites  in  the  province  are  requested 
from  my  ministry,  or  if  anybody  wants  to 
subpoena  one  of  my  staff  to  make  comments 
on  the  classification  of  the  land,  we  will  be 
glad  to  do  just  that. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  that  when  the 
Environmental  Assessment  Board,  or  in  this 
case  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  is  having 
hearings  on  landfill  sites,  it's  very  possible  to 
get  expertise  and  opinions  from  my  ministry 
on  the  classification  of  the  soil. 

As  far  as  the  food  land  guidelines  are 
concerned,  we  have  been  using  the  green 
paper  as  a  guideline  for  some  time.  Any 
landfill  site,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  contro- 
versial, but  there  will  be  hearings  and  all 
the  facts  will  be  brought  out.  My  people 
are  available  to  give  evidence  at  any  one  of 
these  hearings  when  they're  so  requested. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Supplementary:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  recalls,  during 
his  tenure  as  Minister  of  the  Environment, 
he  made  a  commitment  to  establish— 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Yes,  sir— recycling  plants 
across  the  province.  Would  he  not  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  to  discontinue  our  pre- 
occupation with  landfill  sites  and  to  live  up 
to  the  promise  he  made  in  1974  as  Minister 
of  the  Environment? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
love  to  answer  that  question.  I  would  really 
like  to  tell  him  he  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about.  It  should  be  redirected  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  said  it  in  1974. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  were  a  great  Minister 
of  the  Environment. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Of  course  it's  right.  It 
was  a  big  announcement.  You  were  going  to 
build  a  plant. 


COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  I'm  sure  the  minister 
is  aware  of  a  decision  by  the  Durham  board 
of  education  to  close  the  school  known  as 
Mary  Street  School  in  Oshawa  and  that 
surrounding  that  there  is  a  proposal  by  the 
community  and  by  the  municipality  to  in- 
corporate a  community  school  in  its  down- 
town redevelopment  program. 

Does  the  ministry  have  an  oflBcial  position 
on  that  particular  project  and  on  conmiunity 
schools  in  general?  I  would  remind  the 
minister  that  the  ministry  has  participated 
in  other  municipalities  in  developing  this 
community  school  concept. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  not  fully  aware 
of  all  the  issues  related  to  the  Mary  Street 
School,  but  I  shall  investigate  them  and 
report  back  to  this  House. 

Mr.    Laughren:    What    do   you   mean   not 

fully  aware?  You  have  no  idea. 

MOTION 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 
CARE  FINANCING  AND  COSTS  REPORT 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moves  that  on  Thursday 
evening  next  the  House  will  consider  sessional 
paper  195,  the  final  report  on  the  select  com- 
mittee on  health  care  financing  and  costs. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

REORDERING  OF  ESTIMATES 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague  moved  resolution  19: 

That  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics,  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  now  before  the  House  be 
considered  by  the  House  as  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics  and  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  as  set 
out  in  the  schedule.  (See  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings.) 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING 
(concluded) 

On  vote  2101,  ministry  administration 
program;  item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  recognizing  the 
honourable  member  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  committee  there  is  one  hour  and  24 
minutes  left  for  these  estimates. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  rise  to  address  the  com- 
mittee  with   regard    to    the    matter    of    the 
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proposed  Cantrakon  development  and  the 
actions  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  in  over- 
ruling his  various  oflBcials;  overruling  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission;  overruling 
his  own  hearing  officer  and  in  singlehand- 
edly  giving  permission  for  the  construction 
of  a  very  large  hotel  and  retreat  complex 
on  the  very  lip  of  the  escarpment. 

I  think  you  know  that  the  site  has  been 
one  of  the  very  prime  sites  on  the  escarp- 
ment. In  fact,  the  history  of  it  goes  back 
quite  a  time. 

If  you  look  at  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
1963— and  the  Brampton  Conservator  of 
1959,  for  that  matter— they  were  attempting 
in  those  days  to  promote  the  idea  of  a  park 
at  that  very  site.  In  fact,  it's  of  interest  to 
note,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  from 
the  Brampton  Conservator  of  October  22, 
1959:  "Fresh  hope  that  a  provincial  park 
may  yet  be  located  at  the  Forks  of  the 
Credit  area  is  inspired  by  the  current  eflPorts 
of  the  Credit  Valley  Conservation  Authority, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Bill  Davis,  MPP  for 
Peel." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Now  he  wants  to  pave 
it  over. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  history  goes  back  a 
long  way. 

I  think  you  know  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  minister  has  mishandled  this  case 
very  badly.  He  was  given  advice  when  he 
was  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  that 
the  proper  way  to  proceed  in  this  matter 
would  be  to  seek  an  official  plan  amendment 
which  ultimately  would  come  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  governmental  decision,  rather 
than  for  a  singlehanded  decision  by  one 
person  acting  alone.  He  rejected  that  advice 
and  has  acted  in  a  way  which  has  brought 
the  entire  question  of  protecting  the  escarp- 
ment under  very  serious  and  sceptical  review. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  architect  for  the 
Cantrakon  project— a  person  I  think  is  one 
of  the  great  living  Ontarians— a  genius  in 
architecture— has  himself  suggested  that  the 
same  building  or  a  similar  one  could  be 
built  in  another  suitable  site  and  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  do  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  recognize  the  stub- 
bornness with  which  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing has  refused  over  the  weeks  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  to  the  possibility  that  he 
has  made  an  error  and  that  the  complex 
could  be  better  located  in  another  place. 

I  remind  the  committee  that  our  words 
on  this  matter,  when  we  heard  of  the  action 
of  the  minister,  were  simply  that  the  Can- 
trakon idea  was  an  excellent  idea;  it  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  place.  If  some 


other  site  could  be  found,  surely  that  is  the 
way  we  should  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  if  anybody  could  draw 
up  plans  that  would  be  less  destructive  of 
the  environment  the  architect  Eberhard 
Zeidler  is  the  man  who  could  do  it.  But  the 
main  issue  is  not  whether  the  plans  are  more 
or  less  destructive  of  the  environment;  the 
main  issue  is  whether  the  whole  complex 
could  be  located  in  some  other  place  and 
this  prime  portion  of  the  escarpment  saved 
for  the  greater  use  of  the  greater  public. 

Fiuthermore,  I  think  the  issue  has  al- 
ways been  how  we  can  possibly  get  people 
living  along  the  full  length  of  the  escarp- 
ment to  accept  government  regulations,  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  when  they  want  to 
build  a  bam  or  a  playroom  on  their  house, 
yet  at  the  same  time  have  the  prime  piece 
of  escarpment  go  by  the  decision  of  one 
person,  overruling  the  entire  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  all  his  own  ad- 
visers, his  own  senior  housing  hearing  officer 
—one  person,  acting  alone,  without  even  the 
clear  support  of  the  government  itself—  how 
one  person  could  simply  give  the  prime 
piece  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  to  a  very 
large  development  of  this  kind.  How  can 
the  minister  then  go  to  ordinary  citizens  and 
ask  them  to  respect  anything  to  do  with 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Committee  when 
we  have  that  sort  of  thing  happening? 

I  think  it  is  dear  from  cm*  recent  press 
release  and  announcements  that  we  are  ex- 
tremely unhappy  with  the  behaviomr  of  the 
minister  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Pope:  It  is  clear  that  he  saw  both 
sides  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  have  today,  however,  a 
new  initiative,  a  clear  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  minister.  A  man  who  has  previously 
refused  to  consider  alternative  sites  has  today 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  which  not 
only  agrees  to  consider  alternative  sites  but 
also  removes  the  concern  which  he  expressed 
in  the  past  that  an  equivalent  site  would 
also  have  to  have  a  similar  view. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Then  why  don't  you  sit 
down?  What  are  you  trying  to  tell  us? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Of  course,  we're  just  not 
going  to  find  a  place  with  a  similar  view 
anywhere  within  an  hour  of  the  airport. 
However,  in  today's  statement,  and  in  the 
letter  which  accompanies  today's  statement, 
it  is  very  clear  that  there  has  been  movement 
by  the  government  and  by  the  minister.  It 
is  clear  that  the  minister  now  is  willing  to 
sit  down  with  those  who  feel  there  are  other 
cloistered  settings,  other  proper  retreats  of 
this   kind,   where   we   can   create   the   jobs, 
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where  we  can  have  the  development,  where 
we  can  have  the  economic  boost  to  our  tour- 
ist industry— all  things  that  are  surely  desir- 
able—without  having  the  terrible  precedent 
of  one  minister,  one  person,  being  able  to 
decide  totally  on  his  own  that  a  certain  site 
must  be  accepted  simply  because,  in  his  view, 
that  is  the  only  way  to  create  jobs.  How  can 
we  possibly  have  the  escarpment  concept 
respected  when  we  have  that  kind  of  single- 
minded  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  minister? 

Mr.  Pope:  You  are  backing  oflF  from  a 
confrontation. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  However,  there  has  been 
movement.  It  is  clear  now  that  there  is  a 
AviUingness— the  letter  given  to  us  by  the 
minister  is  dated  today,  delivered  by  hand, 
which  is  clearly  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  indicating  movement  and  a  de- 
sire to  meet  the  requirements  which  we  had 
announced  previously  in  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  opposition 
parties  have  made  very  clear  their  views  on 
this  matter.  The  government  now  has  moved. 
Serious  consideration  now  will  be  given,  as 
there  should  have  been  in  the  first  place,  to 
alternative  sites.  The  jobs  can  be  created 
just  as  well— and  better  even— on  alternative 
sites,  and  that  portion  of  the  escarpment  can 
be  saved. 

The  question  is:  Is  all  this  just  a  ruse? 
Is  all  this  a  farce  of  some  kind,  just  a  game 
to  be  played  to  avoid  the  vote  which  could 
happen  on  the  estimates  here  in  committee? 

Mr.  Havrot:  You're  playing  the  game;  you 
ought  to  know. 

Mr.  S.  Smitih:  Of  course,  there  is  no  real 
way  of  telling  that.  We  know  that  Mr.  Alex- 
ander of  the  citizens'  association  is  quite 
prepared  to  sit  down  and  offer  other  sites; 
he  is  authorized  to  do  so.  We  know  now 
that  the  company  is  greatly  interested  in 
hearing  about  them.  We  know  now  that  the 
minister  is  willing  to  sit  down  and  encour- 
age this  kind  of  development.  We  also  know 
that  the  requirement  that  the  other  site  have 
a  view  has  been  left  out  of  this  particular 
letter. 

So  it's  possible  that  some  alternative  site 
can  be  found  for  this  particular  Cantrakon 
development,  which  in  itself  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  Ontario-^and  we  have  never  sug- 
gested otherwise. 

However,  if  it  turns  out  that  in  fact  the 
minister  is  making  a  farce  out  of  this  and 
that  these  meetings  turn  out  to  have  no  real 
substance  to  them,  there  is  still  the  possibility 
to  amend  the  actual  motion  for  the  estimates 
which  comes  at  the  very  end  of  considera- 
tion of  all  estimates.  It  is  still  possible  to  put 


forward  a  motion  amending  it  at  that  time. 
So  we'U  have  some  opportunities  to  see 
whether  the  movement  which  seems  apparent 
by  the  government  today  is  serious. 

In  this  regard,  it  seems  to  me  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  allow  the  estimates  discus- 
sion to  carry  on  and  not  to  present  the 
amendment  which  we  had  previously  an- 
nounced. I  have  requested  my  colleague  from 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Epp)  to  allow  this  new 
development  to  take  place,  to  allow  the  pos- 
sible finding  of  another  site  to  occur.  We  will 
withhold  the  motion  which  we  otherwise 
planned  to  present  as  an  aimendment.  We 
still  retain  the  right  to  present  such  an 
amendment  when  all  the  estimates  are  re- 
presented to  the  House  at  the  final  sitting. 

Mr.  Pope:   Unbelievable.  What  a  game— 
what  hypocrisy. 
[11:301 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
normally  participate  in  the  estimates  dis- 
cussion, but  in  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  shown  his  great  interest  in  the 
escarpment  and  in  this  particular  project,  I 
think  it  is  only  appropriate  tbat  as  the  former 
member  from  that  area  and  one  who  knows 
it  perhaps  as  well  as  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
sition— who  I  know  has  examined  the  site 
himself  extensively,  is  totally  familiar  with 
the  Foik:s  <rf  the  Credit,  Belfountain,  the 
whole  history  of  Caledon  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  escarpment— while  I  bow  to  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  area,  I  thought  it 
would  be  proper  for  me  to  make  an  observa- 
tion or  two. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  really  after 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
raised  this  initially,  somehow  has  been  able 
to  convince  his  colleagues  that  preservation 
of  the  escarpment  has  now  become  relevant. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  certainly  wasn't  in  May  and 
June. 

Mr.  Swart:  Some  of  his  colleagues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  find  it  very  intriguing 
because  I  have  reread  some  of  the  material 
from  when  we  were  debating  his  colleague's 
private  bill  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  I  re- 
call very  vividly  the  desire  of  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Ontario  to  hmit  extensively- 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Hear,  hear,  that  is  right. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  Pope:  The  Liberals  are  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue  as  usual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  power,  the  authority 
and  the  planning  process  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Twelve  miles  from  the  escarp- 
ment. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  find  it  not  only  con- 
tradictory, I  find  it  a  shade  hypocritical  to 
suggest  that  this  government  is  any  less  in- 
terested in  the  escarpment  than  you  people 
are.  This  government  made  the  decision  to 
preserve  the  escarpment.  We're  doing  it; 
we're  doing  it  very  well. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  Minister  of  Housing  is 
destroying  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  For  you  people  to  suggest 
today  that  because  of  a  particular  interest  in 
the  town  of  Caledon  >'0u  have  a  greater 
interest  in  the  escarpment- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  is  no  question  about 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —is  so  much  hogwash.  You 
people  have  tried  to  suggest  we  aren't 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  escarp- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pope:  Go  ahead,  take  it  to  the  people. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  never  suggested  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  of  course  you  have. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  interest  in  Caledon? 
Come  clean.  Come  on,  what  is  your  sug- 
gestion about  an  interest  in  Caledon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  didn't  say  you  had  an 
interest  in  Caledon. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  just  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  did  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not.  Yes,  I  hope  you 
have  an  interest  in  the  escarpment.  All  I  am 
saying  is,  where  was  that  interest  when 
we  were  debating  your  private  bill?  Where 
was  the  interest  then? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  you  want  an  answer  on 
that?  Would  you  like  an  answer  to  that?  If 
you  narrow  the  range  there  is  some  real 
chance  of  success. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  suggestion  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  my  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Housing  maybe  was  going 
through  some  gymnastics,  that  he  wasn't 
totally  sure  he  was  operating  in  a  way  that 
was  fair  and  reasonable  in  terms  of  arranging 
these  meetings,  that  they  might  be  cosmetic, 
I  don't  think  is  worthy  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  this  province. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  will  wait  and  see.  We 
will  wait  and  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  the  one  who  is 

making  the  suggestion,  you  are  the  one  who 
is  sort  of  threatening  the  House.  You  are  the 
one  who  is  saying  to  the  public  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  are  threatening  the 
election.  You  are  threatening  the  election,  no 
one  else. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —if  I,  Stuart  Smith,  don't 
get  my  way  we  will  force  the  people  of  this 
province  into  an  election.  That's  really  what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  certainly  know  how  to 
be  gracious  in  a  situation  like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Come  on,  let's  strip  away 
all  of  the  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  If  you  strip  it  away,  you'd 
have  nothing  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Kitchener- Wilmot  that  I  have  got 
more  to  strip  away  than  you  have.  I  certainly 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  add  my  own 
assurances  in  terms  of  the  meetings  and  the 
discussion  of  this  issue.  I  read  the  letter  from 
the  sohcitor  for  the  developer  of  this  proposed 
conference  centre.  I  too  know  some  of  the 
people  who  are  opposed  to  this.  I  happen  to 
know  some  of  them  rather  better  than  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  also  know,  and 
he  should  know  this,  that  there  are  people 
who  are  in  favour  of  this  who  happen  to  be 
as  strong  an  environmentalist  as  he  is— in  fact 
I  would  say  even  stronger,  with  the  record 
of  that  particular  party  in  the  field  of  some 
environmental  concerns. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Some  people  would  make 
it  a  provincial  park  . 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Run  on  your  record  on  the 
environment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  have  no  intention 
of  it.  If  you  people  want  to,  that's  your  de- 
cision. You  people  have  been  the  ones  who 
have  been  threatening.  You  i)eople  have  been 
the  ones  who  have  been  playing  games  for 
the  last  48  hours. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Oh,  what  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  say 
this  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  once 
again  going  back  to  my  involvement.  You  talk 
about  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Peel  in 
1959;  I  remember  it  very  well.  It  was  a  long 
speech.  It  was  probably  a  dull  speech. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Filled  with  platitudes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  full  of 
total  endorsation  of  the  government  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Frost  and  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Haven't  changed  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  All  those  good  things. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  known  as  i)olishing  the 
handle  on  the  front  door. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
made  two  requests  of  the  government  as  all 
private  members  do  in  throne  speeches,  par- 
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ticularly  their  first  one.  I  urged  on  the  then 
Minister  of  Education  that  the  associations, 
as  they  then  existed,  for  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded  be  included  within  the 
public  educational  system  and  the  separate 
educational  system. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Are  you  going  to  repeat  your 
whole  speech  from  1959? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Excellent  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  we  used  to  say  in  the 
good  old  days,  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  was  your  last  good 
idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  second  personal  project 
of  mine  was  the  development  of  a  public  area 
at  the  Forks  of  the  Credit.  That  too  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  haven't  done  anything 
since  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Come  with  me  to  Bel- 
fountain;  one  of  the  lovely  rural  communities; 
very  small;  great  Tory  vote- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  there  a  relationship  be- 
tween those  two  items,  by  the  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  I  will  show  you 
where  we  have  met  that  second  promise. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  become  so  enthused  I  may  even  join  in 
some  of  those  meetings.  But  I  can  assure  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  not  only  are 
we  as  interested  in  the  right  answers,  but  we 
are  more  capable  of  finding  the  right  answers 
than  he  or  his  party  will  ever  be. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  distinct  fear  for  the 
health  of  one  of  these  Liberals,  because  one 
of  these  days- 
Mr.  Eakins:  You  are  saved  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  —as  they  try  to  straddle  the 
fence  and  be  on  both  side  of  an  issue  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  them  is  going  to  suffer  a 
hernia. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Whereabouts,  Elie? 

Mr.  Martel:  You  can't  have  your  friend 
McKessock  bring  in  crowded  audiences  here— 

Mr.  Eakins:  That  was  a  nomination  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Martel:  —to  watch  the  destruction,  and 
advocate  the  destruction  of  the  escarpment- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  That  was  his  nomination  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  then  come  in  this  week 
piously,  sanctimoniously  prepared  to  move  a 


no  confidence  motion  to  save  it.  You  people 
have  more  nerve  than  a  canal  horse. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Elie,  you  are  an  expert. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  don't  think  that  is  the  ex- 
pression, Elie. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  know  which  end  of  that 
canal  horse  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Give  us  a  hint. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact,  for  the  last  six  months, 
as  I  have  watched  this  motley  group,  they 
have  not  only  put  Xaviera  Hollander  to  shame 
for  positions,  but  Masters  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  is  a  catch  phrase.  Have 
you  ever  used  that  before,  Elie? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  talk  to  my  friend 
the  minister  for  a  few  minutes.  I  want  to 
talk  to  the  Minister  of  Housing. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Take  your  horse  back  to  the 
barn. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  situation  would  not  have 
reached  this  point  if  the  minister  had  shown 
just  a  little  flexibility  a  week  ago.  This  minis- 
ter took  it  upon  himself,  in  face  of  all  the 
advice,  in  face  of  all  the  investigations,  to 
alter  that  advice  and  make  a  decision  on 
his  own,  and  the  government  really  shouldn't 
be  very  proud  of  the  way  the  minister 
handled  it.  I  hope  next  week  when  they  are 
so  gung  ho,  they  will  come  in  and  support 
the  private  bill  presented  by  my  colleagues 
the  member  for  Etobicoke  and  the  member 
for  Welland,  which  will  not  give  the  minister 
as  much  power  as  he  now  has.  He  has  too 
much  and  like  other  bills  there  should  be 
appeals  against  a  decision  of  that  sort.  I 
would  hope  that  side  of  the  House  won't 
veto  that  bill  but  allow  it  to  go  to  a  vote- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  At  least  we  don't  have  to 
block  the  bill  to  be  afraid  of  a  vote. 

Mr.  Martel:  —so  we  will  see  where  these 

fellows  are  going  to  stand.  For  a  change,  the 

government  might  consider- 

Mr.  Sweeney:  You  are  the  guys  who  stand 

up  and  block  votes. 
Mr.  Martel:  At  least  we  don't  get  up  and 

pretend- 
Mr.  Stong:  Don't  say  it,  Elie,  don't  say  it. 
Mr.  Kerrio:   You  have  so  many  positions, 

Elie,    you    have    to    brace    yourself    in    the 

posterior. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
when  we  present  a  bill  the  intent  will  really 
be  there,  it  won't  be  disguised. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  Would  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  address  the  chair 
on  vote  2101? 
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Mr.  Martel:  When  you  present  a  bill  and 
then  explain  that  it's  really  different  to  what 
you  mean,  that's  misleading. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Afraid  to  vote. 
Mr.  Ealdns:  That's  not  a  very  good  after- 
breakfast  speech. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yesterday  I  indicated  what 
we  wanted.  We  wanted  the  government  to 
show  a  little  flexibihty— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  they  have. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  they  have,  they  have. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  guess  you  are  the  one  with 
a  hernia. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  interesting  that  the  mem- 
ber who  has  now  commented  refused  to  in- 
dicate what  they  wanted.  The  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  said,  '*Well,  I  can't  say 
what  we  want."  They  didn't  want  to  indicate— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  floundering  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  didn't  want  to  indicate— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  going  down  for  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  weren't  prepared  to 
indicate  what  type  of  resolution  to  this  prob- 
lem, this  impact,  would  be  needed  so  we 
could  get  on  with  looking  at  the  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Housing.  They  were  more 
interested  in  grandstanding. 

They,  as  a  party,  had  two  no-confidence 
motions  they  could  use  and  if  they  wanted 
to  bring  in  a  genuine  no-confidence  motion, 
they  would  have  moved  it.  They  wouldn't 
have  played  games,  they  would  have  brought 
in  their  no-confidence  motion  and  dealt  with 
the  Cantrakon  issue.  They  didn't  want  to 
deal  with  the  issue.  They  ignored  their  two 
no-confidence  motions  and  preferred  to  play 
little  games,  as  they're  wont  to  do.  They 
didn't  use  the  rules  at  all. 

Mr.  Bradley:   A  little  persuasion. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  glad  to  see  the  govern- 
ment has  moved  over,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  Premier.  The  issue  was  first  raised  by 
the  leader  of  this  party,  in  a  constant  posi- 
tion taken  by  this  party,  not  the  continuing 
flip-flop  position  taken  by  the  party  over 
there.  We  told  that  party  earlier  if  they 
wanted  to  bring  in  a  no-confidence  motion 
to  deal  with  Cantrakon,  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  will  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  bring  it  in.  Don't  play 
little  games. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Disregard  the 
question  put  by  the  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  trying  to  find  the  odd 
note  I've  made.  They're  here  somewhere. 


Mr.   Nixon:    Oh,   you're   looking  for  your 
notes. 
[11:45] 

Mr.  Martel:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister,  in  view  of  the  statement  which  he 
made  this  morning,  how  long  has  he  been 
aware  that  the  company  was  prepared  to 
look  at  an  alternative  site? 

I'd  also  like  to  make  the  point  that  yes- 
terday during  the  questioning  I  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  minister's  response. 
When  we  suggested  that  there  was  pos- 
sibility he  might  have  asked  his  staff  to  look 
around,  we  didn't  suggest  that  the  ministry 
should  be  telhng  some  corporation  where 
it  must  locate.  If  I  had  been  in  this  dilemma 
with  all  the  advice  he  had  received,  surely 
as  minister  I  would  have  told  the  staff  to 
look  around  to  see  if  there's  an  alternative. 

That  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  you're 
forcing  anyone  to  buy  something  they  don't 
want.  But  because  of  what  the  commission 
had  said  and  because  of  the  resentment  and 
hostility  in  the  area,  the  minister  might  have 
taken  that  much  initiative  and  said  let's  look 
around,  instead  of  simply  taking  the  position 
that  he  only  looks  at  what's  put  before  him. 

If  you  only  look  at  what's  put  before  you 
and  if  there  was  such  an  outcry  against  your 
decision,  I  would  have  thought  that  as 
minister  to  ease  the  concern  you  might  have 
had  your  staff  look  around  within  that 
vicinity  outside  the  escarpment  to  see  if 
it  were  possible  to  come  up  with  an  al- 
ternative site,  particularly  if  you  knew  some 
time  in  advance  that  the  corporation  was 
prepared  to  relocate  within  the  vicinity, 
providing  certain  things  were  met.  I  would 
ask  the  minister  to  clarify  that.  Also,  I  think 
that  as  a  minister  of  the  crown  you  simply 
can't  take  the  intransigent  position  you  took 
yesterday  that  it's  not  your  responsibility  to 
look  for  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Bradley:   That  changed  this  morning. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  you  want  to  speak,  you  can 
have  an  opportunity  afterwards.  I  would 
have  thought  as  a  minister  of  the  crown 
he  would  have  in  fact  gone  that  far  to  see 
if  there  was  a  possibility  of  resolving  it  be- 
fore we  reached  the  type  of  impasse  and 
hassle  that's  gone  on  for  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  or  months. 

The  minister  might  also  indicate  to  me 
if  it's  possible  for  him  to  expedite  this 
meeting.  I  think  it's  now  before  the  court 
because  I  believe  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the 
minister  indicated  that  he  couldn't  say  much 
because  it  was— what's  the  term  we  use?— 
sub  judice.  I  would  ask  the  minister  if  it's 
possible  for  him  to  move  at  this  time  or  if 
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he's  bound  by  any  of  that,  so  that  we  can 
be  assiired  that  the  government  is  acting, 
I  take  the  minister  at  his  word  when  he  said 
he's  going  to  initiate  the  meetings  which 
might  lead  to  an  alternative  site— hopefully, 
it  will— and  a  resolution  to  this  problem. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate  that  we're  not 
asking  you  to  find  a  site.  We're  hoping  that 
through  the  meetings  that  will  occur  some- 
thing will  come  to  the  fore,  because  again 
I  make  this  point  that  while  that  necessarily 
isn't  the  minister's  responsibility,  the  hard 
line  the  minister  put  yesterday  was  simply 
unacceptable  to  all  of  us.  Finally,  once 
again  I  urge  my  friends  over  there  to  come 
next  week  and  to  support  my  colleague's  bill 
which  will  remove  some  of  the  power  from 
the  ministry  to  make  these  unilateral  de- 
cisions without  recourse  to  some  form  of 
appeal.  Then  you'll  show  your  true  colours. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I'll  certainly  be  brief.  The 
Niagara  Escarpment,  as  you  know,  runs  kitty 
corner  right  through  my  riding  in  quite  a 
broad  band  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west. The  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
areas  on  the  escarpment  are  of  particular 
concern  to  me,  even  if  they  are  outside 
the  riding  because  they  do  give  an  indi- 
cation as  to  what  may  happen  in  other  areas 
of  the  escarpment. 

First  of  all,  I  should  express  tribute  to  the 
caucus  and  to  my  leader  for  taking  a  strong 
position  on  this  particular  issue,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  been  able,  through  taking  that 
position,  to  bring  the  minister  to  a  point  of 
greater  flexibihty.  I  think  that  that's  very 
necessary. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  minister,  of 
course,  is  charged  with  making  decisions  of 
this  nature  and  it's  quite  within  his  power  to 
do  so,  but  very  often  one  questions  the  rea- 
soning that  goes  on  behind  those  decisions. 
I'll  just  bring  one  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  This  summer,  the  minister  approved 
the  building  of  hydro  towers  along  the 
Niagara  Escarpment,  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  ap- 
proved, I  believe,  on  July  24.  I  should  advise 
the  House  that  this  particular  matter  now  is 
going  to  the  Ombudsman,  as  being  the  final 
arbiter,  since  we  imderstand  that  a  decision 
of  the  minister  is  final. 

One  of  the  big  concerns— and  I  hope  this 
message  comes  home  to  the  minister— is  how 
the  people  see  a  decision  to  favour  this  kind 
of  construction.  Of  course  there  are  reasons 
for  and  against,  and  I  won't  get  into  the  argu- 
ments that  have  taken  place  to  this  point,  but 
when  the  average  land  owner,  the  fellow 
who  owns  a  lot  and  a  house,  looks  upon  a 


decision  of  this  nature,  he  says,  "Why  can  the 
minister  make  an  approval  like  this  when  I 
can't  even  get  an  approval  for  a  carport  or  a 
barn?"  The  inequity  is  what  comes  home  to 
those  people. 

I  can  understand  the  opposition  in  that 
particular  area,  because  I  have  the  same  kind 
of  problem  in  my  own  riding.  I  say  in  all 
earnestness  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
minister  would  deal  with  one  set  of  values 
for  a  large  development  project  and  with 
another  set  of  values  for  an  independent  in- 
dividual. 

Perhaps  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
applications  for  small  developments  or  small 
types  of  construction  have  been  approved 
ultimately  by  the  ministry.  But  these  are  two 
examples:  the  approval  of  the  hydro  corridors 
against  the  wishes  of  the  NEC,  and,  of  course, 
this  approval. 

I  just  point  out  that  that  feehng  of  in- 
equity and  unfairness  is  one  of  the  basic 
feelings  among  the  people  on  the  escarpment. 
I  hope  the  minister  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration in  the  future. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  our  time  in  these  estimates 
focusing  on  the  Cantrakon  issue.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  all  of  the  debate  which  has 
taken  place  this  morning.  Perhaps  that  is  as 
it  should  be.  But  it  is  only  one  item  in  which 
the  principles  and  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Act  have  been  seriously  violated. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  matters  in  which  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  planning  and  development 
of  this  province  have  been  violated. 

It  was  mentioned  by  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  that  the  member  for  Grey  (Mr. 
McKessock)  had  large  delegations  here,  un- 
doubtedly partly  on  his  initiative,  to  attack 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  and, 
through  it,  the  preservation  of  the  escarp- 
ment. As  such,  the  Liberals  were  successful 
in  having  the  planning  area  of  the  escarpment 
reduced  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  They  can't 
ignore  their  responsibility  for  that. 

It's  equally  true,  although  the  members 
across  the  House  applauded  very  vigorously 
when  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy) 
pointed  out  what  the  Liberals  have  done  in 
this  regard,  that  those  across  the  floor  can't 
escape  responsibility  either,  because  they 
were  the  ones  who  caved  in  and  permitted 
the  escarpment  planning  area  to  be  reduced 
by  more  than  50  per  cent.  There  is  shame 
on  both  their  houses. 

The  Cantrakon  issue  is  sort  of  typical  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  escarpment.  We 
know  that  something  like  85  per  cent  of  all 
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the  development  permits  which  have  been 
requested  have  been  given.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  all  the  applications  for  development 
on  the  escarpment  have  been  given.  I  want 
to  go  into  this:  The  Niagara  Escarpment  Pro- 
tection Act  has  been  used  by  developers  and 
others  to  circumvent  the  planning  to  preserve 
the  escarpment  in  this  province.  Along  the 
escarpment  in  general  there  have  been,  often 
in  a  perverse  way,  measures  used  to  develop 
in  the  development  control  area  of  the  escarp- 
ment which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Protection  Act. 

In  Niagara,  in  lot  1,  concession  10  of  the 
municipality  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  an  area 
bounded  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  and 
the  escarpment,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  escarpment,  an  application  was  made  by 
Walker  Real  Estate  to  permit  a  development, 
a  three-storey  office  complex,  in  the  develop- 
ment control  area.  Application  was  made  to 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  for  this 
building  on  a  28-acTe  parcel  of  land  which 
is  centrally  located  on  another  250  to  300 
acres  of  land.  That  building  would  have 
housed  some  300  persons.  It  would  have  had 
some  400  parking  spaces  there  on  the  unique 
land,  on  land  which  is  70  per  cent  class  one, 
30  per  cent  class  three,  and  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  growing  almost  anything  in 
the  line  of  fruit  and  grapes.  The  application 
was  made  and  it  was  turned  down  by  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  I  won't  read  the 
report  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion, which  I  have,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
member  for  Brock,  because  this  is  in  his 
area— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  When  is  the  last  time 
there  was  an  orchard  on  that  land?  When  is 
the  last  time  that  land  produced  anything? 

Mr.  Swart:  That  land  is  still  prime  agricul- 
tural land  which  was  placed  outside  the 
urban  boundaries  by  the  Niagara  region, 
which  was  placed  outside  the  urban  bounda- 
ries by  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  to  permit  that  development  on 
that  land.  The  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
siiOn  turned  it  down. 

Mr.  Grande:  Now  you  understand. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission gave  very  solid  reasons  why  it  should 
be  turned  down,  because  it  contravened  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Protection  Act,  it  con- 
travened the  official  plan  of  the  Niagara 
-'^gion,  and  it  contravened  the  official  plan  of 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


Subsequent  to  it  being  turned  down,  Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake, which,  of  course,  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Protection  Act,  went  to 
the  region  of  Niagara  and  asked  it  to  support 
a  presentation  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  to  reverse  its  decision  and  to  give 
approval  of  that  development  permit. 

The  Niagara  region,  without  even  consult- 
ing its  planners  on  this— who  had  developed 
the  regional  plan  and  had  left  this  land  rut 
in  the  rural  area— passed  a  motion  in  support 
of  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Very  sensible. 

Mr.  Swart:  They  went  to  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission.  The  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  said,  "My  God,  if  the 
municipalities  which  have  passed  their  offi- 
cial plans  aren't  even  interested  in  saving 
this,  and  with  the  attacks  we  are  under,  we'll 
reverse  it,"  and  they  did  reverse  it  and  a 
permit  has  been  issued,  contrary  to  the  offi- 
cial plans,  using  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Protection  Act  to  destroy  the  planning  along 
the  escarpment. 

[12:00] 

That's  only  one.  There  was  another  one 
above  the  escarpment,  in  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls,  64  acres  of  land,  again  in  the  develop- 
ment control  area,  where  some  parks  develop- 
ers wanted  to  establish  a  ma)or  recreational 
complex.  Again  this  was  outside  the  urban 
boimdaries.  The  land  was  designated  agricul- 
tural by  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  by 
the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara. 

Originally,  when  the  application  was  made 
to  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  for 
this,  they  too  turned  it  down.  They  gave 
again  all  of  the  same  reasons:  that  it  was 
outside  the  urban  area;  had  been  designated 
agricultural  class  one  and  class  two  land; 
was  capable  of  growing  grapes;  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  opposed  it,  and 
both  the  Niagara  south  and  north  branches 
of  the  federation  of  agriculture  opposed  it. 
The  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  turned 
it  down. 

Then  there  was  an  appeal  made  by  the 
developers  in  which  of  course  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  supported  them.  The  region 
took  a  hands-oflF  position.  The  appeals  officer, 
in  the  most  perverse  kind  of  report  I  have 
ever  seen,  gave  approval  for  that  develop- 
ment permit.  Of  course,  that  would  have 
-nded  up  in  tihe  minister's  hands  and  there 
has  been  no  indication,  certainly,  that  he  is 
going  to  reverse  that  decision. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  not  interested  in  the 
escarpment. 
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Mr.  Swart:  Yes.  Here  again  is  an  instance 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and 
Development  Act  being  used  to  destroy  the 
very  purpose  and  the  objectives  stated  in 
that  act.  I  suggest  that  it  is  almost  un- 
believable. Perhaps  I  should  go  on  and  re- 
port others. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Go  on.  We  like  listening 
to  you. 

Mr.  Swart:  Perhaps  I  should. 

Mr.  Warner:  By  popular  demand. 

Mr.  Gregory  We  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
f  we  had  something  else  to  do,  anything 
at  ^1,  we  wouldn't  be  here. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  have  another  instance  of 
the  mayor  of  Niagara  Falls  and  others,  real 
estate  people  and  Brights  Wines,  who  own 
some  very  excellent  grape  land  just  on  the 
brow  of  the  escarpment.  In  fact  some  of  it 
is  so  good  that  they  use  it  as  an  experimental 
ground  for  trying  new  kinds  of  grapes.  What- 
ever the  background  is,  whatever  went  on 
behind  the  scenes,  there  was  eventually  an 
agreement  before  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
that  Brights  would  donate  28  acres  of  land 
for  a  regional  headquarters  if  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls  would  use  its  influence  to 
get  the  other  96  acres  put  inside  the  lurban 
boundaries. 

The  value  of  that  26  or  28  acres  was 
dbout  $195,000;  the  city  6i  Niagara  Falls  had 
an  evaluation  done  on  it.  The  value  of  the 
other  96-acre  parcel  was  about  $650,000.  But 
■f  that  is  put  inside  the  urban  boundaries, 
the  real  estate  people  in  Niagara  Falls  tell 
me,  and  I  contacted  two  different  groups 
there,  that  it  will  be  worth  over  $2  million. 
Here  you  have  landowners  who  are  willing 
to  donate  land  worth  $195,000  to  the  munic- 
ipality to  get  another  parcel  in  where  they 
can  make  a  profit  of  $1.3  million. 

There  is  terminology,  I  guess,  that  could 
be  used  about  those  kinds  of  deals,  but  here 
once  again  you  have  land  in  the  develop- 
ment control  area  on  which  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
to  put  it  inside  the  urban  boundaries  for  a 
certain  gift.  You  have  the  proposal  to  locate 
the  regional  headquarters  where  you  have 
.  regional  plan  in  Niagara  that  says  they 
will  preserve  the  prime  agricultural  land  in 
Niagara  as  the  first  objective.  You  have  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  perhaps  the  region 
—I  shouldn't  accuse  the  region  yet,  they 
haven't  made  a  final  decision  on  that  head- 
quarters- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  just  like  to 
advdse  the  member  that  we  now  have  40 
minutes  left.  The  expenditures  in  this  estimate 


total  approximately  $250  million  and  I  just 
don't  see  where  this  comes  in  under  the 
main  office  vote. 

Mr.  Swart:  May  I  humbly  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  spent  some  hours 
discussing  OHRP  under  the  main  oflBce  vote. 
I  will  conclude  very  shortly,  but  I  under- 
stand there  was  some  agreement  that  we 
would  continue  on  number  one  rather  than 
go  to  vote  number  two  which  would  have 
been  development.  This  certainly  comes  un- 
der the  planning  and  development  section 
of  the  vote. 

But  there  are  other  instances.  There's 
Stella  Paxis  Investments  Limited  in  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  are  others  where 
the  procedures  under  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act  have 
been  used  to  circumvent  the  local  planning. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  will  have  the 
bill  before  this  House  a  week  yesterday  to 
make  amendments  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Planning  and  Development  Act.  There  is 
a  contradiction  between  the  local  planning 
and  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission. 
There  is  overlapping.  There  is  a  route  where- 
by they  can  circumvent  it  and  get  almost 
anything  they  want,  and  this  is  what  exactly 
has  taken  place. 

The  bill  we  will  be  debating  a  week  from 
today  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order.    According   to    the 
standing  orders,  you  can't  speak  about  any- 
thing you  are  anticipating  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Swart:  —will  include  with  the  planning 
which  will  be  provided  in  that  proposal  as 
put  before  this  House,  that  we  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  whether  we  want  the 
planning  of— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  now  talking  about  the 
planning  of  this  province  which  comes  under 
the  Minister  of  Housing.  Would  he  determine 
whether  the  planning  is  going  to  be  eflFective. 
The  planning  in  this  province,  including  the 
escarpment  commission,  to  date  is  in  a  mess, 
particularly  in  the  escarpment  commission 
area.  We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tighten 
that  up  and  we  will  see  if  there  is  really  the 
desire  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Chairman,  realizing 
the  time  is  short,  I  have  one  short  question  for 
the  minister.  I  am  referring  back  to  a  dis- 
cussion between  his  predecessor  and  myself 
with  respect  to  lands  which  are  owned  and 
developed  by  his  ministry.  I  am  referring 
here  to  overall  policy  direction  which  I  under- 
stand comes  under  this  particular  program. 
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The  previous  minister  had  agreed  to  re- 
examine the  policy  of  the  ministry  with 
respect  to  the  selling  of  those  lands.  The 
minister  might  remember  that  the  particular 
case  in  point  was  a  very  large  block  of  land 
in  my  riding  which  had  cost  the  ministry, 
taking  all  factors  into  consideration— that's 
the  raw  cost,  the  servicing  cost,  the  carrying 
cost,  everything  else— approximately  $20,000 
an  acre.  That  land  was  now  being  sold  at 
that  time  for  about  $80,000  an  acre. 

The  proposal  made  to  your  predecessor 
was  that  the  land  should  be  sold  at  cost, 
given  that  the  original  intent  of  the  ministry 
in  buying  blocks  of  land  like  this  was  to 
put  on  the  market  developmental  land  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  A  further  part  of  the 
recommendation  was  there  would  be  an  agree- 
ment within  that  sale  that  if  the  purchaser 
wanted  to  attempt  to  make  a  profit  on  it,  it 
would  revert  back  to  the  ministry  as  the 
owner  at  the  same  cost. 

The  previous  minister  had  indicated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  re-examine  that  proposal 
and  to  come  before  this  House  some  time  and 
give  an  answer  to  it.  I  am  wondering  that 
since  you  are  now  the  minister  responsible 
whether  or  not  that  question  has  been 
examined,  whether  or  not  you  are  now  in  a 
position  to  give  us  some  kind  of  a  response, 
and  whether  or  not  your  own  particular 
philosophy  as  the  new  minister  with  respect 
to  the  dispersal  of  lands  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  along  those  lines.  I  would 
appreciate  an  answer  from  the  minister  on 
that,  if  he  so  deems. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  a 
few  comments  on  the  change  that  has 
occurred  this  morning  in  the  minister's  atti- 
tude regarding  the  carrying  out  of  his  re- 
sponsibility under  his  overall  planning  respon- 
sibilities in  this  province. 

He  has  finally  stopped  acting  more  like  a 
kangaroo  court  judge,  making  unilateral  de- 
cisions under  the  legislation  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  predilections— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  authority  wasn't 
given  to  me  by  this  Legislature. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —and  now  is  prepared  to  play 
the  role  of  an  honest  broker  in  carrying  out 
his  planning  responsibilities.  I  think  he  should 
have  been  doing  this  all  along. 

His  responsibilities,  of  course,  extend  par- 
ticularly to  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  While 
we  object  to  the  minister  having  this  uni- 
lateral power  and  intend  to  move  that  it  be 
cut  oJff  next  Thursday,  I  think  the  way  he  has 
exercised  it  in  this  case  is  completely  inde- 
fensible. As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
debate,  he  has  gone  against  the  recommenda- 


tions of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission. 
He  has  gone  against  the  findings  of  the  hear- 
ing oflBcer  who  reviewed  the  commission's 
recommendations.  He  has  gone  against  the 
proposals  of  the  oflBcial  plan  of  the  town  of 
Caledon.  He  has  gone  against  the  strongly 
stated  views  of  the  Caledon  ratepayers' 
organizations. 

He  has  also  gone  against  the  public's  need 
for  preservation  of  a  unique  recreational  and 
ecological  resource  in  the  province.  Anyone 
who  has  visited  the  Forks  of  the  Credit,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fall,  knows  the  unique  beauty 
of  that  particular  area  and  the  great  use  it 
has  for  recreational  purposes.  Why  should  a 
large  section  of  the  public  be  shut  oflF  from 
enjoyment  of  a  particular  area  for  the  benefit 
of  people  who  can  afford  to  go  to  a  high- 
priced  conference  centre  on  expense  accounts? 

While  we  welcome  the  reluctant  move  by 
the  minister  to  bring  the  parties  together  to 
look  at  alternative  sites,  I  wonder  if  he  is 
the  best  broker  to  chair  such  a  meeting.  If 
he  has  so  little  respect  for  the  preservation 
of  the  environment  as  he  has  shown  by  his 
unilateral  decision,  can  we  expect  him  to 
urge  the  selection  of  a  site  that  will  fit  in 
with  stated  provincial  plarming  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  entire  escarpment? 

We  have  nothing  against  the  development 
of  a  new  conference  centre  and  hotel,  if  they 
are  needed  and  if  they  will  create  employ- 
ment. But  the  location  of  such  facilities  must 
be  subject  to  overriding  considerations  of  pre- 
serving our  unique  geological  and  recreational 
areas,  of  protecting  our  environment,  and  of 
preserving  our  agricultural  land. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  minister,  in  his 
personal  plaiming  for  this  conference  com- 
plex, is  not  yet  conditioned  to  take  these 
questions  into  his  consideration.  We  argue 
that  he  cannot  fulfil  his  responsibihty  as  Min- 
ister of  Housing  if  he  does  not  take  them  into 
consideration.  We  urge  him  to  act  more  like 
a  planning  minister  and  less  like  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  former  portfoHo,  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism. 

If  he  wears  his  proper  hat,  I  believe  he 
can  still  come  up  with  a  site  which  will  be 
close  to  the  airport  and  which  will  be  suit- 
able for  this  facility.  But  he  must  start  out 
with  the  premise  that  he  is  not  simply  locating 
a  business  and  seeing  that  it  has  proper  road 
access  and  proper  sanitation  facilities.  He  must 
start  from  the  premise  that  he  is  responsible 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the  preservation 
of  their  environment,  for  meeting  their 
recreational  needs,  and  for  overall  land-use 
planning  in  this  province. 
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I  hope  that  it  is  with  those  premises  in 
mind  that  he  will  sit  down  with  the  other 
parties  and  plan  the  location  of  this  site. 

[12:151 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  member  for  Halton-Burlington  made 
a  remark  this  morning  regarding  the  hydro 
towers  that  were  approved,  which  implied 
that  I  had  made  the  decision  on  the  location 
of  the  hydro  towers  on  the  escarpment.  May 
I  inform  the  House  that  the  approval  was 
given  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commis- 
sion and  appealed  by  the  ratepayers.  The 
hearing  officer  was  assigned  to  the  review. 
The  hearing  officer  upheld  the  commission 
with  conditions.  When  it  was  presented  to 
me  as  the  minister  I  accepted  the  hearing 
officer's  position  on  the  issue.  It  was  not  a 
unilateral  decision  by  me. 

I've  been  interested  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks this  morning  in  relation  to  Cantrakon. 
We  wandered  into  a  number  of  areas.  One  or 
tsvo  members  said  the  minister  was  inflexible 
and  that  they  had  brought  me  to  a  different 
position.  I  think  if  the  House  would  assess  the 
situation  carefully,  the  minister  made  a  de- 
cision. The  developer  and  the  architects  in 
yesterday's  Globe  and  Mail  clearly  indicated 
they  were  prepared  to  discuss  other  suitable 
locations.  Then  there  was  some  indication  in 
the  press  report  of  the  day  that  the  president 
of  the  ratepayers*  association  had  an  alterna- 
tive site.  I  think  he  went  into  some  detail  in 
indicating  what  the  site  happened  to  be. 

To  my  knowledge  that  was  the  first  time 
someone  had  come  along  and  said  they  could 
offer  an  alternative  site.  Let  me  only  add  this: 
that  the  development  corporation,  Cantrakon 
Limited,  had  looked  at  other  sites  over  the 
past  few  years  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
Caledon  and  in  proximity  to  the  airport.  It 
wasn't  a  matter  that  this  was  the  only  site 
that  they'd  ever  put  their  minds  to,  or 
made  an  assessment  or  an  appraisal  of,  or 
evaluated  as  far  as  their  business  was  con- 
cerned or  should  be  concerned. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  some  thirJc  the 
minister  is  inflexible.  That's  fine.  This  Legis- 
lature, as  I  said  two  or  three  times,  in  the 
act  gives  the  minister  the  authority  to  make 
some  decisions.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
when  the  minister  doesn't  make  a  decision, 
people  on  that  side  of  the  House  at  times 
become  very  critical.  When  the  minister  does 
make  a  decision  he's  also  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism, and  I  don't  expect  any  more  in  the 
provincial  Legislature  than  I  experieniced  when 
I  was  in  municipal  goverimient. 

When  a  decision  is  rendered  by  a  politician 
—praise  heaven  that  politicians  should  make 


decisions,  and  not  the  civil  servants  or  the 
advisory  councils  or  committees  or  boards— 
the  fact  is  that  I  don't  expect  when  I  make 
a  decision  to  get  unanimous  acceptance  in 
Ontario.  Regardless  of  what  the  issue  happens 
to  be  there  will  always  be  parties  with  dif- 
ferent views,  and  that's  the  way  the  system 
happens  to  function. 

I  made  the  decision  here  and  I  said  yes- 
terday that  I  would  facilitate  the  arrangement 
of  a  meeting  between  the  interested  parties. 
The  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  said  there 
might  be  some  degree  of  conffict  or  an 
impediment  in  my  open-mindedness  in  assess- 
ing the  situation  when  a  meeting  is  held. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  not  exactly  what  she 
said.  She  said  there  might  be  no  desire  on 
your  part  to  make  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Beimett:  I  said  I  would  facilitate 
a  meeting  and  I  think  the  best  situation  is 
the  minister  try  to  arrange  it,  but  I  think 
others  maybe  should  be  chairing  it,  because 
eventually  if  there  happens  to  be  a  re- 
locating— 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  offered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  He  offered  to  be  there. 
He's  not  to  chair  it.  Car^ul,  careful. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  would  if  you  asked  him. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  Maybe  we  should  get  Stuart 
Smith? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Stuart  will  chair  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Pope:  Heaven  help  them.  They'd  never 
resolve  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  What  I  did  say  is  that 
he  might  meet- 
Mr.  Nixon:   I  don't  want  to,  but  I  know 
a  farm  up  in  South  Dumfries  that's  available. 
Quite  a  view.  A  lot  of  hydro  towers,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  tell  you,  Robert,  he 
might  meet  a  few  of  his  very  personal  Liberal 
friends  sitting  around  the  table  in  the  negotia- 
tions as  well. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You've  got  too  much  bull  on 
that  farm. 

An  Hon.  member:  Got  a  great  pool  and  a 
landing  strip. 

Mr.  Nixon:  For  a  helicopter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I've  said,  and  I'm 
sincere  in  it,  I  think  Mr.  Jarvis,  who's  the 
legal  counsel  for  Cantrakon,  is  prepared  to 
bring  his  best  efforts  forward  in  full  view  of 
the  people  in  Caledon  or  whatever  other  area 
they  might  have  under  consideration.  He's 
prepared  with  his  people  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  it.  I've  confirmed  that  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  president  of  the  ratepayers'  association  of 
Caledon,  did  call  my  office  some  time  this 
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morning  after  I  had  left  my  oflBce,  and  said 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  sit  and  discuss 
with  the  principals  at  least  three  locations.  I 
understand  my  office  has  already  been  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Jarvis 
and  one  or  two  others  to  try  to  arrange  for 
a  time  for  the  meeting. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Why  wasn't  that  done  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  said  he  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  timing  of  a  meeting,  how  quickly 
could  the  minister  put  a  meeting  together. 
I  will  try  to  expedite  the  meeting  but  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  an  awkward  time 
between  now  and  November  13  to  try  to 
bring  together  the  representative  on  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  from 
Caledon  and  the  mayor  of  Caledon,  who  are 
now  both  seeking  the  same  position  of  mayor 
of  that  community.  I  will  certainly  make 
the  proposition  to  them  to  see  what  date 
would  suit  all  parties  to  converge  on  this 
subject  to  try  to  find  a  solution  if  possible. 

Ms.  Bryden:  You  should  have  done  that 
before  your  original  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  says  it  should  have  been 
before  my  decision.  It's  interesting  that  that 
kind  of  comment  should  come  from  the  third 
party.  The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  just 
finished  a  few  moments  ago.  If  you  sit  down 
and  analyse  what  he  said,  then  no  one 
should  make  a  decision.  You  criticize  the 
fact  that  85  per  cent  of  the  applications  in 
relation  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment  are  ap- 
proved, but  92  per  cent  of  the  applications 
that  are  made  are  approved  by  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  not  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  not  by  the  minister. 

Then  you  went  on  to  your  swjond  case 
and  you  critici2:ed  the  fact  that  the  hearing 
officer  gave  approval.  You  said  that  wasn't 
right  and  that  shouldn't  happen.  Then  you 
come  to  Cantrakon  and  you  say,  "Mr.  Min- 
■"*:er,  you  shouldn't  make  a  decision  on  Can- 
trakon." I  ask  the  members  of  this  House 
if  the  hearing  officer  can't  make  a  decision, 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  isn't  to  make  a  deci- 
sion and  the  minister  isn't  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, are  you  really  trying  to  tell  this  House 
that  every  appeal— and  there  have  been  some 
3.000  or  better— should  be  shipped  oflF  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board? 

I  want  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford-Nor- 
folk to  tell  me  that  he  would  accept  that. 
He's  one  who's  been  complaining  of  the  fact 
that  the  OMB  is  tied  up  in  too  many  trivial 
matters. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  can't  make  a  decision. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'm  sure  the  NDP 
group  isn't  quite  sure  who  should  make  de- 
cisions. They'd  like  to  think  they're  going 
to  make  them,  but  they're  a  hell  of  a  long 
way  from  ever  getting  into  that  position. 

Mr.  Swart:  If  they  keep  you  in  that  office 
it  won't  be  long. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  They've  tried  for  seven 
years.  It's  going  to  be  700. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  longer  you  are  there 
the  easier  it  gets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  At  the  rate  you  fellows 
did  down  in  Chatham,  you  certainly  didn't 
win  any  great  amount  of  victories. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  about  the  popular  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Ask  your  leader  for  me 
how  well  he  did  in  his  riding  at  the  federal 
by-election  when  Robert  Rene  de  Cotret  went 
in  for  the  Conservative  Party  to  the  federal 
House. 

Mr.  Pope:  Ask  about  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Where  did  we  gain  the 
ground  as  Tories  federally?  Right  in  the 
heart  of  the  leader  of  the  NDFs  riding,  right 
in  his  solid  ground.  He's  losing  it.  He  should 
be  somewhat  concerned. 

Mr.  Swart:  Tell  us  the  percentage  increases 
in  our  vote  federally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No  wonder  he's  out  in 
BC  with  the  rest  of  the  socialist  groups,  try- 
ing to  see  what  he  can  do  to  make  his 
fortunes  a  little  better  in  Ontario.  I'll  tell 
you,  that  it  ain't  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  is  next. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  With  regard  to  the 
escarpment,  I  have  as  much  and  as  deep  a 
respect  for  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  escarpment  and  other  assets  in 
this  province  as  anyone. 

Mr.  Warner:  Prove  it.  Those  are  hollow 
words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You  fellows  would  take 
it  that  the  millionaire  acres  on  the  escarp- 
ment are  supposed  to  be  sacred  territory  and 
nobody  but  nobody  should  walk  upon  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  You'd  pave  it  from  one  end 
t.T  the  other  if  you  had  the  chance. 

Hon.   Mr.   Bennett:    The   act   is  known  as 
•ie   Niagara   Escarpment   Planning   and   De- 
velopment Act  and  I  would  think  the  word 
"develop"    means    that    we    are    anticipating 
some  development. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  put  a  highway 
in  there?  Put  a  four-laner  ri^t  across  the 
top. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  There  are  days  I  would 
like  to  run  that  four-laner  in  another  di- 
rection,  and  I'm  looking  at  it. 

Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell:    Sideways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  One  way  would  be 
suflBcient. 

Mr.  Warner:  Too  bad  you  wouldn't  be 
mayor  of  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You've  never  iiad  the 
privilege  of  even  being  close  to  it.  At  least, 
I  had  the  chance  of  being  the  acting  mayor 
for  a  long  time.  I  say  to  the  member  that 
I've  at  least  been  elected  for  18  consecutive 
years  in  some  political  position  in  this  prov- 
ince, with  an  increasing  majority.  I  hope 
you  can  always  say  that,  but  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  After  the  next  election  you'll  be  in 
the  reverse  direction. 

Mr.  Warner:  Don't  put  any  loose  change 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  want  to  make  one 
further  comment  to  the  member  for  Wel- 
land-Thorold  about  85  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
provals. Perhaps  he  would  look  at  what 
those  approvals  are  that  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  happened  to  give.  I  would 
say  that  virtually  every  member  who  has 
the  escarpment  running  through  his  con- 
stituency has  had  cases  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  or  the  Browns  or  somebody  has  come 
to  him  and  said  they  wanted  to  add  a  cer- 
tain operation  to  their  home  or  expand  some 
business  in  the  business  community  that  lies 
within  the  development  area  and  could  they 
get  support  for  it. 

I've  had  members  from  the  NDP,  mem- 
bers from  the  Liberal  Party  and  people  from 
my  own  party  as  well  who  have  come  and 
asked  me  to  be  very  considerate  when  the 
review  of  the  hearing  officer's  report  winds 
up  on  my  desk.  1  have  as  much  compassion 
for  the  needs  of  individuals  as  anyone.  I 
also  have  a  degree  of  respect  for  that  thing 
known  as  an  economy  in  Ontario— somebody 
better  be  working  to  try  to  improve  it,  not 
at  the  sacrifice  of  or  detriment  to  the  en- 
vironment or  any  other  aspect  of  Ontario, 
but  what  is  profitable  and  productive. 

You  mentioned  about  the  sport  centre  in 
Niagara  Falls.  It  really  confuses  me  because 
the  escarpment  was  meant  to  try  to  develop 
things  that  would  bring  more  people  to  that 
beauty  spot  of  our  province.  Here's  a  case, 
supported  by  the  local  members,  that  this 
project  should  go  ahead.  It  accomplishes  a 
great  number  of  things  for  which  the  escarp- 
ment act  was  put  in  place. 

Mr.  Swart:  Buildings  and  all? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We're  not  trying  to 
isolate  the  escarpment  from  everybody  and 
everything. 

Mr.  Swart:  Why  did  the  escarpment  com- 
mission say  on  their  ruling  it  was  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Pope:  We'll  send  you  a  xerox  copy 
of  the  act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  depends.  There 
are  interpretations,  as  I  said  earlier.  There 
are  great  differences.  The  member  and  his 
pals  would  love  to  put  urban  boundaries 
around  the  municipalities  as  they  presently 
exist  and  forget  about  any  further  develop- 
ment to  this  province  or  this  country. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  never  promoted  that.  On 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You're  getting  close 
to  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  On  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  enjoy  twisting  words. 
Hon.     Mr.     Bennett:     Nobody    can    twist 
better  than  you,   Warner. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  On  a  point 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  have  never  proposed  that 
the  urban  boundaries  be  placed  so  there  was 
no  development.  We  have  asked  that  the 
7,500  acres  be  reduced  to  4,000  acres.  We 
have  never  been  opposed  to  some  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 
Mr.  Hodgson:  You've  never  asked  but  just 
talked  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  They've  never  asked, 
they  just  appeal  it.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the 
difference   between   asking  and  appealing. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Apologize. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  apologize  and  get  it 
over  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  look  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake  where  they  would  like  to  get  on 
with  a  certain  industrial  park  on  land  which 
has  been  industrially  zoned  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Pope:  Who  is  holding  it  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Who  is  holding  it  up? 
The  member  is  afraid  to  say  who  is  holding 
it  up  because  the  people  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  are  getting  fed  up  with  that  kind  of 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  again  on 
a  point  of  order.  One  reason  it  is  being  held 
up   is   because   the   council  did   not   get   an 
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o£Bcial  plan  change  as  they  are  required  to 
before  they  put  in  $335,000  worth  of  services. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can 
find  all  the  excuses  in  the  world  but  we  know 
very  well  that  the  land  eventually  had  to 
go  into  industrial  use  because  the  investments 
are  in  place.  We're  going  to  get  into  a 
technicahty  but  we  don't  let  them  go  ahead 
and  develop.  We  let  the  $335,000  sit  for 
another  couple  of  years  and  accrue  interest, 
which  means  the  land  goes  up  in  value  and 
the  chances  of  industry  going  in  are  reduced. 
Mr.  Swart:  They  have  done  it  illegally. 
Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  want  to  read  into  the 
record  a  few  statistics  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  members. 

Between  October  1975  and  September 
1978,  the  Minister  of  Housing  received  514 
reports  from  the  hearing  oflBcers'  decisions  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission.  The 
minister  concurred  with  the  hearing  officer  on 
472  of  these  appeals,  or  92  per  cent  of  the 
time.  The  minister  made  a  decision  contrary 
to  the  recommendations,  and  I  underline  the 
word  "recommendations,"  of  the  hearing 
officer  on  the  remaining  42  appeals.  The 
analysis  of  these  42  files  revealed  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

The  minister's  decision  has  supported  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission.  That's  the 
body  you  were  talking  about  just  a  few 
moments  ago.  On  18  of  the  appeals,  or  43 
per  cent  of  the  time,  the  minister's  decision 
has  supported  the  local  municipality,  who  do 
have  a  degree  of  confidence  in  trying  to  ad- 
minister the  afi^airs  of  their  community.  The 
member  should  know  since  he  was  on  council 
in  his  community.  They  do  have  a  degree  of 
confidence.  They'd  like  to  think  they  have 
some  degree  of  autonomy  too.  The  great  third 
party  is  always  saying,  "Give  the  municipal- 
ities the  autonomy."  Give  it  to  them  but  don't 
give  it  to  them  is  likely  the  secret  they  have. 
I  agreed  with  the  local  municipalities  in  32 
of  the  42  appeals,  76  per  cent  of  the  time. 
The  minister's  decision  has  conformed  with 
the  official  plans  on  26  appeals  or  62  per 
cent  of  the  time.  The  minister's  decision  has 
been  opposed  by  ratepayers  on  18  appeals  or 
43  per  cent.  Only  two  of  these  involved 
organized  ratepayers*  groups.  It's  rather 
interesting  information. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  record  one  other 
item.  It's  been  raised  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 
[12:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:   No,  I  haven't  finished 
my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'll  finish  my  re- 


marks; then,  if  he  has  a  question,  he  can  ask 
it. 

The  fact  is  that  on  two  occasions  it  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  House  there  were 
minutes  of  a  meeting  on  April  21,  1977, 
which  related  to  a  meeting  between  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  at  that 
time— which  happened  to  be  myself— mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  and  people  from  the  Can- 
trakon  development— architects,  planners  and 
so  on.  Indeed,  it  included  a  representative  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission,  one  Mr.  Ken  Kelly. 

It  has  been  said  there  were  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  and  that  I  should  have  apprised  my- 
self of  those  minutes  prior  to  making  any 
decision  in  August  of  this  year  relating  to  that 
very  same  project. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  on  the  record  that 
there  were  no  minutes  of  the  meeting.  It  was 
an  informal  meeting  held  in  my  office  for  a 
presentation  when  I  was  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism.  It  was  held  on  the 
advice  of  my  people  in  the  tourist  division,  as 
I  held  meetings  with  many  people  in  that 
portfolio  and  in  this  portfolio.  Regardless  of 
whether  some  people  in  this  House  think  I 
should  or  should  not,  I  will  continue  to  meet 
with  them,  because  that  is  one  way  a  minister 
has  an  opportunity  of  broadening  his  imder- 
standing  of  problems  that  exist  in  his  prov- 
ince. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  were  no 
minutes  of  that  meeting.  The  leader  of  the 
NDP  party- 
Mr.  Grande:  NDP  partyl  Come  onl  What 
does  the  "p"  stand  for? 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  not  the  New  Democratic 
Party  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  third  party.  Fine, 
thank  you.  Isn't  it  interesting  how  sensitive 
they  become?  They  hate  a  double  "p,"  but 
maybe  they  play  at  home  with  them. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman.  Order. 

Mr.  Havrot:  You  can  describe  them  as  bom 
losers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  say  that  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  also  read  from 
this  particular  script  yesterday  but  without 
indicating  clearly  what  it  happened  to  be.  It 
was  not  minutes  retained  by  any  government 
ministry. 

Mr.  Pope:  No,  just  insinuation. 

Hon.  Mr  Bennett:  It  was  a  memo  or  a 
note  taken  by  the  official  plaimer,  chief 
planner  Ken  Kelly,  representing  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission  chairman  at  that 
particular  event. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Was  it  incorrect? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  let  me  say 
to  the  member  that  it  was  never  circulated  to 
anybody  but  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission- 
Mr.  Nixon:  No,  it  was  a  note  to  file  so  that 
his  memory  would  be  accurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  A  note  to  file;  that's 
correct.  It  took  him  two  weeks  after  the 
meeting  to  write  the  note  to  file.  I  can  only 
say  that  these  memos  were  never  circulated 
to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  to 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  or  to  any  of  those 
others  that  were  present  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  implying  that  it  was 
incorrect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  not  implying  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  what  are  you  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  implying  that  they 
said  to  me  yesterday  that  I  should  have  ap- 
prised myself  of  the  minutes  that  were  in  the 
ministry.  I  have  to  say  clearly  that  this  was  a 
memo  filed  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission's planner.  That's  it.  Never  was  I 
privy  to  what  he  had  said- 
Mr.  Nixon:  A  responsible  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —although  I  must  admit 
that  the  research  oflBcer  for  3ie  NDP  and,  I 
think,  the  Liberal  research  officer  were  kind 
enough  to  forward  us  a  copy  of  what  I  sup- 
pose somebody  from  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  sent  to  them 

Mr.  Pope:  No  one  else  was,  though. 

Mr.  Worton:  Was  it  in  a  brown  envelope? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  suppose  it  really  didn't 
have  to  be  in  a  brown  envelope  this  time. 

The  member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot  asked 
about  the  land  policy  of  the  ministry.  As  he 
knows,  it  was  only  this  year  that  all  the  lands 
owned  by  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation  and 
by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  were 
consolidated  and  transferred  to  the  Ministry 
of  Housing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  a  lot  of  that's  been  un- 
loaded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Well,  my  friend  might 
like  to  take  some  of  it  over  for  farm  purposes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  sure  you'd  love  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  sure  he  would  do 
a  much  better  job  at  farming.  We  could 
occupy  his  time  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  are  you  paying  for 
that  Townsend  site  every  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We're  going  to  build  it 
this  year.  We're  going  to  get  on  with  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  you  and  your  predecessor 
have  been  saying  that  for  five  years 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  me  tell  my  friend 
who  will  be  there  when  the  first  sod  is  tiurned 
this  coming  year.  I'm  looking  at  him.  My 
friend  will  be  in  the  front  lines,  telling  us 
what  a  great  project  it's  going  to  be  and 
what  an  enhancement  it  vnll  be  for  that  end 
of  the  province.  Oh,  I  can  see  it.  The  day 
Cantrakon  opens,  I'd  like  to  see  how  members 
of  this  Legislature^when  they  are  invited— 
will  be  there  to  say  that  it's  a  great  tiing,  it 
contributes  to  the  economy  and  we're  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  us  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Your  friends  always  show  up 
for  a  free  lunch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  In  my  days  on  municipal 
council  I  experienced  how  many  people  talked 
against  projects  but  were  always  there  at 
the  official  opening.  Maybe  they  project  the 
image  of  politicians;  they  love  to  be  some- 
thing that  doesn't  cost  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  go 
to  Townsend,  because  it  has  cost  a  great  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  wasn't  referring  to  my 
friend  as  an  individual;  I  was  referring  to 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  are  you  going  to  open 
Edwardsburgh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Edwardsburgh?  We  are 
going  to  try  developing  it  as  a  poplar  farm, 
with  the  new  species  which  can  be  developed 
and  grown  to  maturity  in  a  period  of  five 
to  seven  years.  We  will  then  reap  the  crop 
and  start  to  use  it  in  the  mills  of  the  province 
of  Ontario;  it  might  be  very  good  value  for 
this  province.  Experiments,  yes,  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  government  in  its  right 
mind  would  be  in  the  wood  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  But  government's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  try  some  experiments  on 
the  odd  occasion  and  see  how  things  work 
out.  Let  me  come  back  to  the  land:  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  member's 
riding.  He  spoke  about  what  our  land  pur- 
chases amounted  to  and  the  number  of  dol- 
lars involved  per  acre. 

Both  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments now  agree  that  the  land  should  be  sold 
at  the  low  end  of  market  price,  not  just  re- 
lated to  what  our  investment  happens  to  be 
and  the  incurred  costs  of  maintaining  it, 
whether  it  be  taxes,  interest  and  so  on,  but 
at  the  low  end  of  market  price.  Obviously, 
if  we  sell  at  the  low  end  of  market  price, 
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in  some  cases— I  wish  I  could  say  in  all 
cases— we  will  likely  experience  what  is 
known  as  a  profit.  In  others  we  are  likely 
to  experience  what  is  known  as  a  loss. 

We  believe  that  if  there  is  a  profit  to  be 
made,  and  because  the  land  is  available  to 
people  who  can  aflFord  that  type  of  price, 
and  government  should  not  be  trying  to  fe- 
es tabhsh  market  prices  at  lower  than  what 
somebody  else  has  bought  across  the  street 
for  it— and  I  am  talking  about  individuals 
in  this  case,  not  developers  or  any  of  that 
group— but  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit  then  we  ha\e  to  replay  that 
back  through  the  system  in  trying  to  subsi- 
dize land  where  our  public  housing  and 
other  types  of  subsidized  housing  can  be 
provided. 

We  are  trying  to  be  realistic  in  the  disposal 
of  land,  and  I  suppose  some  could  find  it 
easy  to  criticize  the  policy  that  we  have 
adopted,  but  it  is  an  agreement  with  our 
friends  at  the  federal  level.  Unless  I  have 
missed  it,  it  would  appear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  responded  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  various  members. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  put  to 
the  minister.  I  think  he  is  aware  it  is  in 
regard  to  senior  citizen  housing.  In  my 
riding  we  have  had  considerable  trouble  in 
a  couple  of  areas  getting  this  accommodation 
off  the  ground.  I  think  it  started  back  in 
1971  in  Cayuga  and  Port  Rowan.  At  that  time 
there  seemed  to  be  a  need,  and  there  were 
enough  people  who  could  qualify,  but  since 
the  program  has  been  delayed  and  delayed 
it  has  come  to  the  point  now  where  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  enough  interest  put  forth 
by  the  people  in  the  community. 

I  think  the  statistics  indicate  that  there 
are  more  digible  people  in  this  class  as 
the  years  go  by,  and  yet  because  of  the  fact 
they  owTi  homes  they  can't  qualify  under  the 
point  system.  I  would  hke  to  give  you  an 
example:  I  was  in  an  elderly  person's  home 
the  other  day.  She  is  65  years  old  and  un- 
married and  she  would  love  to  have  some 
accommodation,  but  there  is  nothing  avail- 
able. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  minister  would 
give  some  consideration  to  changing  the  point 
system  for  qualification  for  senior  citizen 
housing  in  order  that  they  could  be  provided 
with  this  facility  in  some  of  the  rural  areas, 
even  if  they  do  have  to  pay  more  towards 
the  cost  of  the  housing.  I  see  you  have  in- 
dicated in  your  opening  statement  that  rent 
geared  to  income  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
I  think  perhaps  this  could  be  reviewed  and 


would  provide  a  much-needed  service,  rather 
than  encouraging  people  to  give  their  money 
or  their  homes  to  their  children  or  other 
members  of  the  family,  if  they  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  maybe  pay  a  little  more  for 
senior  citizen  accommodation.  Again,  I  think 
it  is  good  to  have  these  senior  citizens  to- 
gether as  they  get  older,  where  they  can 
assist  one  another.  It  is  better  than  having 
them  go  into  lodges  or  old  age  centres.  They 
can  have  a  sense  of  having  their  own  home, 
they  can  go  and  come  as  they  like,  and  I 
think  it  would  take  away  some  of  the  pressure 
on  old  age  home  facilities. 

So  that  is  one  point,  Mr.  Minister.  The 
second  one  is  what  programs  are  available 
for  urban  development?  I  notice  m  the  re- 
port in  the  opening  statement  on  Oct^>ber  23 
that  you  do  have  programs  available.  .A.re 
there  any  programs  available  for  commun  ties 
such  as  Durmville  where  we  have  had  a 
serious  fire  roughly  in  the  area  of  $1  mil- 
lion? Are  there  any  programs  to  a«^sist  in 
developing  this  area?  If  so,  at  what  interest 
rates?  Maybe  you  could  give  a  few  details 
on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  My  understanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  have  made  a  couple 
of  assessments  of  the  need  in  Cayuga.  We've 
tried  to  meet  whatever  need  hap];>ens  to  be 
there,  but  it's  not  sufficient  to  require  us  to 
go  into  a  senior  citizen  development  at  this 
time.  We  have  been  looking  at  the  possibili- 
ties of  trying  to  bring  two  or  three  communi- 
ties together  to  build  one  senior  citizen 
apartment  unit.  That  has  not  altogether  met 
with  favourable  reviews.  Some  members  of 
a  community  may  not  wish,  at  their  senior 
age  in  life,  to  go  and  live  let's  say  in 
Cayuga,  where  they  would  have  to  move  a 
distance  from  home. 

But  we  are  at  this  time  reviewing  the  point 
system  we  have  in  Ontario  in  relationship  to 
applicants  for  senior  citizens  and  family 
housing  as  well.  I  said  the  other  night  one 
of  the  things  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  development  of  OHC,  and  more  spe- 
cifically with  the  senior  citizens,  is  develop  a 
social  atmosphere  with  the  common  rooms 
that  we  have  in  each  one  of  these  par- 
ticular apartment  buildings.  People  find  them- 
selves comfortable  with  their  friends  and  find 
the  facilities  adequate— small  maybe  to  some 
but  certainly  a  size  that  is  suitable  for  their 
type  of  living  they  wish  to  conclude  with. 

I  can't  say  much  more  about  the  lyoints 
at  this  time.  One  of  the  things  I  would  draw 
to  the  member's  attention,  we  can  talk  about 
the  point  rating  sysem  and  the  adjustment 
of  it  on  a  constant  basis.  If  we  reduce  the 
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point  system  you  can  bring  into  being  a 
whole  new  area  of  responsibility  that  I  don't 
think  provincial  and  federal  governments  at 
this  time  are  prepared  to  get  involved  in, 
financially.  We  try  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  those  less  fortunate  in  securing  a  i)Osition 
through  life.  I  will  tell  you  sincerely  we 
are  looking  at  it  and  we  will  try  to  make 
some  adjustments  in  the  point  system  but 
also  keep  a  degree  of  realism  in  mind,  be- 
cause costs  at  the  other  end  are  becoming 
astronomical. 

I  just  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  the  shortfall  in  public  housing  this  year, 
between  rents  and  operation,  will  amount  to 
about  $235  million.  It's  not  that  many  years 
ago  that  the  shortfall  in  Canada  was  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $20  million.  I  reaUze 
50  per  cent  of  Ontario's  shortfall  is  picked 
up  by  the  federal  government,  but  it's  still 
tax  dollars,  and  it  is  still  a  reduction  in  the 
ability  to  go  into  some  other  programs. 

In  relation  to  the  last  question  about  pro- 
grams for  redevelopment,  while  we  have 
n3ver  specifically  developed  a  program  of 
downtown  revitaJization  or  business  improve- 
ment area  that  would  answer  an  emergency 
such  as  the  one  you  are  referring  to  with 
the  fire  in  the  community,  we  do  have  a 
downtown  revitalization  program  and  a  busi- 
ness improvement  area  program  that  have 
been  well  accepted  and  used  by  a  number 


of  communities  across  this  province— Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Sarnia,  Cornwall,  Barrie,  and  various 
others.  We've  gone  through  a  fair  amount 
<^f  money,  and  we  still  have  nine  or  more 
communities  that  have  applications  presentiy 
before  the  minister  for  some  funding  under 
this  program.  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
very  well  find  some  extra  doUars  over  the 
period  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  that 
would    continue    to    expand    that    program. 

We  have  the  downtown  revitalization  con- 
ference that  will  be  held  in  the  late  days  of 
November  and  the  early  days  of  December 
at  the  Inn  on  the  Park.  I  would  hope  at  that 
time  that  we  can  get  a  more  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  people  from  munic- 
ipalities, industry  and  governments  at  various 
levels  in  Ontario,  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  as  to  where  we  might  even 
further  improve  and  expand  the  program. 
Mind  you,  it  will  be  all  determined  by  the 
number  of  dollars  that  eventually  the  Treas- 
urer puts  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  time  for  con- 
sideration of  these  estimates  is  now  com- 
pleted. I  have  to  put  the  vote  on  each  item. 

Votes  2101  to  2107,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  12:46  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

HEALTH  RECORDS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  Can  the 
minister  explain  why  oonfidential  and  de- 
tailed information  on  patients  at  the  Queen 
Street  Mental  Health  Centre  were  foimd  in 
a  garbage  can  and  also  strewn  ahout  Lake- 
shore  Boulevard?  Given  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  had  the  unseemly  situation  of 
confidential  records  in  a  parking  lot  and  given 
the  fact  that  one  can  hardly  determine  where 
they  are  next  going  to  appear,  according  to 
what  seems  to  be  happening  in  front  of  the 
Krever  inquiry,  can  the  minister  explain  this 
event  and  tell  us  what  steps  are  being  taken 
to  deal  with  this  matter? 

Can  he  find  out  why  all  the  particular 
incidents  that  were  related  in  this  morning's 
Sun  seem  to  be  injury-related  matters?  Is 
there  some  pattern  here?  Is  there  some  par- 
ticular reason  why  those  records  have  found 
their  way  into  the  public  eye  as  opposed  to 
other  records?  What  is  his  explanation  for 
this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  all,  I  should 
tell  the  honourable  member  that  I  have  as 
of  last  night  and  this  morning  ordered  two 
investigations;  one  by  my  own  staflF  in  the 
ministry,  which  I  ordered  last  evening  as 
soon  as  I  found  out  about  these  incidents. 
The  second,  which  I  asked  for  this  morning, 
is  a  police  investigation  because  there  are 
several  rather  peculiar  aspects  of  this  incident. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  notes 
were  found  eight  or  nine  miles  away  from 
the  particular  psychiatric  facility  in  a  gait>age 
can  which  was  overflowing  and  under  a  very 
bright  street  light.  The  second  fact  is  that 
they  were  found  in  an  envelope  which  was 
not  the  usual  land  of  envelope  in  which  such 
notes,  which  are  to  be  destroyed,  are  kept. 
These  two  things  made  me  suspicious  enough 
that  I  have  asked  for,  and  the  chief  of  police 
has  agreed  to,  an  immediate  police  investiga- 
tion which  began  this  morning.  There  have 
been  several  meetings   already  with  ofiicials 
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of  my  ministry.  In  fact,  I  understand  the 
police  are  at  Queen  Street  right  now. 

Until  I  have  got  the  results  of  those  in- 
vestigations, I  can't  fill  in  all  of  the  details 
obviously.  As  regards  why  particular  types 
of  incidents  were  reported,  I  think  one  would 
have  to  speak  to  or  address  the  editorial  style 
perhaps  because  there  were  over  300  notes. 
I  think  what's  happened,  which  is  something 
we  get  used  to,  is  that  they've  picked  out 
some  of  the  things  that  make  the  best  copy. 
But,  I  should  point  out  they  are  not  the 
clinical  records  nor  part  of  the  clinical  records 
which  are  kept  for  each  patient  in  a  psychi- 
atric facility. 

They  are  the  nurses'  notes  and  are  not  in 
any  w^ay  involved  with  diagnoses  and  the 
indication  of  the  prescribed  regimens,  as  my 
honourable  friend  would  have  prescribed 
when  he  himself  was  practising  in  one  of 
our  psychiatric  'hospitals. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
accepting  that  it  would  appear  that  these  are 
nurses'  notes,  is  the  minister  aware  that  nor- 
mally there  are  two  copies  of  those  notes,  one 
original  and  one  copy?  Apparently,  at  Queen 
Street  a  copy  goes  to  the  director  of  nursing 
and  is  shredded  after  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  the  other  is  kept  on  the  ward  and  then 
sent  to  a  compactor. 

Can  the  minister  explain  why,  in  heaven's 
name,  both  copies  aren't  shredded,  once  they 
are  no  longer  needed?  What  is  the  purpose 
of  keeping  around  one  copy  and  dealing  with 
it  differently? 

And  can  he  tell  u-s  exactly  what  directives 
went  out  from  the  ministry  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  records  of  all  kinds  that  refer  to 
patients  by  name  and  to  various  procedures 
which  may  have  occurred,  even  patient  be- 
haviour on  the  ward?  What  directive  went 
out  from  the  ministry  after  the  last  incident 
of  such  records  flying  about  in  the  breeze 
in  downtown  Toronto?  And  why  have  those 
directives,  if  there  are  any,  not  been  com- 
plied with  in  this  case  as  far  as  he  knows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  With  respect  to  the 
copies,  the  copies  which  are  kept  in  the 
nurses'  stations  on  the  wards  are  disposed 
6f  by  way  of  the  compactor,  within  which 
they  are  mixed  under  very  hi^  pressure  with 
the  kitchen  waste   thereby,  because  of  the 
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things  with  which  they  are  mixed  and  be- 
cause of  the  pressure,  making  them  illegible, 
so  I  am  advised. 

Several  directives  have  gone  out  in  tiie 
last  year.  I  would  remind  members  that  in 
the  last  year  we  have  changed  the  Mental 
Health  Act  with  respect  to  records  to  try 
to  tighten  it  up  as  much  as  the  current  state 
of  the  art  would  indicate  we  should. 

As  a  result  of  one  other  incident  involving 
a  Toronto  hospital,  we  have  ensured  that  as 
far  as  the  clinical  reccards  are  concerned  the 
destruction  of  copies  is  the  same  as  for 
original  records.  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position will  know,  perhaps  as  well  or  better 
than  anyone  in  the  House  except  perhaps 
the  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta),  that 
in  the  case  of  psychiatric  chnical  records  very 
few  are  destroyed.  They  are  kept  a  very  long 
time.  In  fact,  I  am  told  we  have  records  in 
some  hospitals  that  are  100  years  old.  They 
are  kept  for  historical  purposes  and  for  psy- 
chiatric research  studies. 

Also  in  the  last  year,  we  held  several  meet- 
ings with  medical  record  hbrarians  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  to  ensure  that  our  stan- 
dards of  practice  are  as  thorough  as  possible. 
What  I'm  saying  is  that  where  a  problem  has 
been  recognized,  every  reasonable  step  has 
been  taken. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  appointing  the 
Krever  commission  was  our  recognition, 
almost  a  year  ago,  that  the  problem  is 
potentially  very  broad,  given  that  we're  talk- 
ing about  literally  millions  of  clinical  records 
and  various  other  forms  of  notes  and  files  in 
all  forms  of  health  care  facilities  and  that 
we're  talking  about  a  system  which  employs 
over  100,000  people.  In  order  for  there  to  be 
the  most  thorough  possible  review  so  that 
every  conceivable  nook  and  cranny  was 
looked  into,  we  appointed  the  Krever  com- 
mission. 

In  every  instance  where  a  problem  has 
occurred,  we  tried  to  anticipate  further 
problems,  but  certainly  dealt  with  them 
expeditiously  and  thoroughly,  either  amend- 
ing legislation  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mental 
Health  Act  or  in  changing  procedure. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary:  In  replying 
to  questions  on  a  similar  matter  raised  in  June 
of  this  year,  the  minister  indicated  that  he 
or  members  of  his  ministry  had  sent  a  letter 
to  all  hospitals.  Could  we  have  a  copy  of  that 
letter?  I  understood  at  that  time  he  was  also 
issuing  guidelines  to  the  hospitals.  Could  we 
see  that? 

Does  he  now  feel  it's  time  to  close  the 
loophole  in  his  regulations  about  copies  of 
records  as  opposed  to  original  records? 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  whole  of  regula- 
tion 729  aflFecting  public  hospitals  is  under 
review.  The  gendeman  who  is  in  charge  of 
that  has  submitted  his  final  report.  Now  it's 
into  the  pohcy-making  process  within  the 
ministry.  That  includes  the  question  of  all 
the  sections  of  regulation  729  deaUng  with 
the  confidentiahty  of  records  within  public 
hospitals. 

On  February  28,  even  before  Bill  19  was 
reintroduced  and  subsequently  passed,  a 
memorandum  did  go  to  all  administratM^  of 
psychiatric  hospitals  dealing  with  clinical 
records,  saying  in  efiFect,  "This  is  what  is 
going  to  be  in  the  bill,  but  until  it  becomes 
law  you  should  assume  that  it's  going  to  be 
law  anyway  and  just  do  it." 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Can  we  have  a  copy  oi  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Sure.  When  you  get 
into  the  notes  kept  by  various  professionals 
throughout  the  hospital  system  then  it's  per- 
haps a  slighdy  diflFerent  matter. 

In  discussing  it  with  my  officials  last  eve- 
ning and  throughout  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon,  it  would  appear  that  this  has  not 
been  a  problem  in  the  past.  It  has  not  even 
been  identified  as  a  potential  problem.  De- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  this  investigation 
it  may  require  further  changes  but  I'll  make 
that  determination  and  those  recommenda- 
tions that  may  follow  once  I've  got  the  results 
of  our  own  internal  investigation  and  the 
police  investigation. 

If  mischief  has  been  involved,  then  that 
could  conceivably  change  it  considerably. 

Mr.  Speaker:  New  question. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Could  I  ask  one  final  supple- 
mentary on  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  no  objections  to  a 
supplementary,  but  I  must  remind  the  honour- 
able member  we've  spent  nine  minutes  on 
this  question  and  I  would  implore  the  ques- 
tioners and  the  minister  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
crisp  in  the  answer. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  can't  be  crisp  with  the 
answers. 

INTERMEDIATE  CAPAaTY 
TRANSIT  ROUTES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  direct  my  second  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  Given  the  possibihty  that 
Torontonians  may  be  hit  by  hi^er  transit 
fares  at  some  point  this  year  or  next  and 
given  the  need  for  funds  at  that  level  and 
for  that  purpose,  what  kind  of  justification 
can  he  produce  for  his  recommendation  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  provincial  and  federal 
money  be  spent  on  an  intermediate  capacity 
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transit  route  between  Union  Station  and 
the  CNE,  which  would  rank,  I  imagine, 
around  50th  on  a  hst  of  49  TTC  priorities? 

Given  the  need  for  funds  for  transit  in 
Toronto,  how  does  he  justify  trying  to  direct 
tens  of  milHons  of  doll£u:s  into  this  experi- 
mental route  between  Union  Station  and  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition? 
[2:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  sure  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  aware  that  this  was  a  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Development  Corporation  for  the  in- 
stallation of  two  possible  revenue  systems  for 
the  intermediate-capacity  transit  system,  one 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  one  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
shown  by  a  number  of  people,  including— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Hamilton's  excited  about 
it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  an  excitable  group 
over  there. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  arent  they, 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —municipal  representatives 
from  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  where  you  can 
build  a  convention  centre  as  long  as  it  views 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  has  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  by  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  the  Premier  would  quit 

interrupting  my  answer- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He's  bigger  than  you  are. 

Bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  I  am  sure  the  honour- 
able member  knows,  this  was  a  proposal  which 
my  late  colleague,  the  former  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism,  and  I  put  forward  to 
the  federal  Minister  of  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce;  it  was  the  recommendation  of 
that  federal  minister's  task  force  on  transit 
that  this  type  of  system  be  funded  jointly, 
not  only  as  a  transportation  project  but  also 
as  an  industrial  sector  project  to  create  and 
foster  new  development,  new  industries  and 
new  jobs.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  it  has 
been  suggested. 

We  have  had  considerable  interest  shown 
by  elected  representatives  and  others  in  both 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  regarding  this  pro- 
posal. There  has  been  no  decision  made.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  back  from  Mr.   Horner, 


although  he  has  stated  he  is  considering  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Assuming  the  minister  must  be  well  aware 
that  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  would 
rather  have  the  money  spent  in  countless 
other  ways  than  on  this  wild  experiment,  but 
deahng  with  the  matter  in  Hamilton:  Why 
was  there  no  consultation  with  the  people 
responsible  for  transportation  and  rapid 
transit  in  Hamilton  before  the  announcement 
was  made?  Why,  for  example,  has  a  map 
been  drawn  up  with  a  proposed  line  that 
this  UTDC  equipment  would  take? 

Would  the  minister  not  agree  that,  if  local 
transit  authorities  are  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  they  ought  to  be  consulted  before 
priorities  are  set  for  them  by  him  in  some 
fanciful  way  to  test  out  some  new  equip- 
ment? 

Does  he  not  agree  that  Hamilton  must  be 
free  to  determine  the  precise  route,  location 
and  the  type  of  equipment  used,  and  not  be 
pressured  in  any  way  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment's desires  in  this  concern? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
almost  totally  agree  with  the  point  made  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  UTDC  centre  in  Kingston,  these 
two  suggestions,  among  others,  were  put 
forward  by  UTDC;  and  I  had  written  to 
Mr.  Horner  suggesting  those.  The  senior 
people  in  Hamilton  and  Toronto  had  been 
advised  these  studies  had  gone  on. 

But  I  also  stated  at  that  time  that  no  de- 
cision was  made,  and  whether  these  facilities 
were  built  in  either  Hamilton  or  Toronto 
would  depend  upon  decisions  of  the  locally 
elected  people.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
problem  with  that. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  met  with  me  about 
two  weeks  ago,  and  I  understand  they 
have  asked  UTDC  to  work  with  their  local 
transit  people  in  discussing  possible  routes 
and  whether  the  one  UTDC  has  suggested 
is  a  possible  alternative  or  whether  there 
are  other  possible  better  alignments.  This  is 
the  type  of  consultation  that's  going  on  at 
this  time, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Since  this  discussion  is  almost  a  precise 
replay  of  what  we  went  through  in  this 
House  five  years  ago,  when  the  government 
brought  down  the  Krauss-Maffei  scheme 
and  had  proposals  for  its  introduction  into 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  and  since 
the  government  at  that  time,  as  the  minister 
is  doing  today,  started  to  back  and  fill  and 
say  "We're  adaptable  and  we're  adjustable" 
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when  questions  arose  about  the  project,  will 
the  minister  table  any  feasibility  studies  of 
these  two  proposed  lines  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  ministry  or  by  the  Uroan 
Transportation  Development  Corporation? 
Will  he  tell  the  House  now  what  those 
studies,  if  they  exist,  show  about  the  feasi- 
bility and  about  the  level  of  operating  cost 
deficits  that  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
local  transit  authorities  if  those  particular 
lines  are  built? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  no  studies,  proposals  or  re- 
ports by  the  ministry  on  those  two  suggested 
locations.  The  studies  that  have  been  car- 
ried out  have  been  done  by  UTDC  stafiF, 
who  I  understand  have  looked  at  numerous 
possible  applications  of  the  intermediate 
capacity  transit  system  and  have  suggested 
that  probably  the  two  most  appropriate  in 
Canada  are  the  proposals  for  Hamilton  and 
Toronto. 

I  believe  my  estimates  start  in  committee 
tomorrow  evening.  I  am  sure  that  during 
consideration  of  the  estimates  the  committee 
members  will  wish  to  deal  with  UTDC. 
Mr.  Foley  and  his  officials  will  be  there.  I 
will  certainly  make  him  aware  of  the  desire 
of  the  leader  of  the  third  party  to  have 
copies  of  those  reports.  I  am  sure  we  can 
get  them  for  him. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  the  minister  explain  why  he  is 
willing  to  spend  $73  milhon  of  Ontario 
money  on  these  somewhat  unusual  and  ex- 
perimental lines  and  then  ask  the  federal 
government  for  another  $62  mill  ion- which 
is  apparently  what  he  has  done— without 
even  consulting  the  people  of  Hamilton  or 
the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  before- 
hand? And  is  he  prepared  to  spend  this  kind 
of  money  on  conventional  transit  if  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  so  desire  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  are  also  very  interested  in 
conventional  transit.  I  believe  we  have  met 
the  needs  of  both  Hamilton  and  Toronto  as 
well  as  those  of  some  50  other  communities 
in  the  province  which  have  established 
systems.  Basically,  over  the  years,  since  the 
ministry  started  funding  capital  and  oper- 
ating costs  of  local  transit,  we  have  met  the 
needs  of  the  municipalities  throughout  the 
province. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  budgetary 
restraints  in  all  aspects  of  my  ministry,  we 
have  still  been  able  to  meet  our  75  per 
cent  share  of  the  cost  of  Metro  Toronto's 
transit  expansion  program.  We  have  done 
that  each  year  for  the  last  number  of  years 
and  we  hope  to  continue  to  do  it. 


Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary;  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary,  Mr,  Speaker: 
In  other  words,  from  the  answers  we  have 
heard  today,  we  should  understand  that 
while  the  minister  is  prepared  to  spend  $73 
million  on  some  kind  of  experiment,  he  is 
not  willing  to  increase  the  paltry  13.5  per 
cent  share  of  transit  operational  expenses  in 
Metro  Toronto,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  fare 
increase  for  transit  riders  in  Toronto  next 
year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  They'll  pay  more  for  tran- 
sit but,  boy,  will  they  have  a  good  time  at 
the  CNEI 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  trees  are  just  starting  to 
grow  there  since  it  was  defoliated  by  the 
Transit  Man  of  the  Year  of  1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  1959?  You're  12  years 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  refers  to  the 
provincial  subsidy  of  the  TTC  as  a  paltry 
sum.  As  I  recall,  it  is  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  about  $30  milhon  or  more 
per  year. 

Mr.  Wamen  It's  13.5  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  13.75  per  cent  of 
the  total  operating  costs  of  the  TTC.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  formula  provides  for 
additional  operating  grants,  for  instance  for 
expansion  of  service,  for  the  start-up  of  the 
new  Spadina  subway- 
Mr.  Warner:  You  are  not  going  to  increase 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —which  brings  their  actual 
subsidies  to  something,  I  believe,  close  to  15 
per  cent  of  their  operating  costs. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  not  going  to  increase 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  believe  one  must  take 
into  consideration  the  funds  that  are  so  scarce 
today,  the  funds  that  are  available,  and  which 
must  be  spread  around  to  other  munic- 
ipalities. Our  formula  takes  into  consideration 
the  size  of  the  municipality  involved,  and  I 
think  it  is  quite  fair  and  reasonably  well 
accepted  by  the  transit  community  other 
than  one  or  two  in  the  TTC  who  love  to 
complain  about  anything.  If  they  were  nK)re 
efficient,  more  interested  in  dealing  with 
some  of  their  own  problems  and  operating 
a  little  more  efficient  system,  maybe  they 
could  be  more  productive  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McCleDan:  Never  mind  the  gratuitous 
insults. 
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Mr.  Warner:  Don't  give  them  money  but 
attack  them.  It  is  a  wonder  you  have  any 
friends  left. 

TORONTO  ISLAND  HOMES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism. In  view  of  the  fact  it  is  now  nearly  two 
weeks  since  the  minister  promised  to  fight 
like  hell  for  the  survival  of  the  whole  island 
constituency  when  he  met  with  his  constitu- 
ents on  Toronto  Island,  can  the  minister  tell 
the  House  what  he  has  managed  to  accom- 
plish hy  way  of  agreement  between  the 
province  and  Metropolitan  Toronto?  Alterna- 
tively, what  has  he  accomplished  by  way  of 
legislation  in  order  to  save  the  island  homes 
in  the  community  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  still  Hving  there, 
Michael? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'd  be  happy  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  substantial  wofk  that  I  have 
done  on  behalf  of  constituents. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  people  would  like  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  island. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  However,  as  I  under- 
stand question  period,  I'm  only  entitled  to  be 
asked  about  questions  relating  to  my  own 
ministry.  I  would  be  happy  to  expand  later 
outside  the  House. 

Mr.  McClellan:  How  oome  you  always 
have  to  fight  the  government  for  your  con- 
stituents? Why  is  the  government  always 
picking  on  your  riding? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  ask  that  the  ques- 
tion be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental AflFairs, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  own  a  house  on 
the  island,  Michael? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  out  in  Forest  Hill 
now.  He's  been  fighting  like  hell  with  the 
town.  Asks  them  to  go  out  in  the  park  and 
kick  the  people  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  can  substantiate  the 
statement  that  the  honourable  member  for 
that  area  is  fighting  like  hell  for  those  con- 
stituents of  his  who  are  on  the  island- 
Mr.  Martel:  Watch  the  language,  will 
you?  What   is  the   matter  with  you? 

Mr.  Warner:  Everyone  fights  with  you, 
even  your  own  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  government  is  very 
concerned  with  the  people  who  live  on  the 
island- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Why  dont  you  lay  off  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick  for  a  while? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —as  I  tbink  I  said  in  my 
answer  to  a  question  about  this  matter  some 
time  ago.  We  must  remember  however  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  local  autonomy,  and  that 
the  metropolitan  council  has  control  over 
these  matters. 

An  Hon.  member:  The  Paul  Godfrey 
economy. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  guys  sell  the 
islands  to  the  Americans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  remind  you  that  Metro- 
politan Toronto  council  could  probably  hold 
a  meeting  very  shortly  and  decide  to  com- 
pletely reverse  the  kind  of  action  that  it  has 
been  embarking  upon  for  the  last  couple  of 
years.  It  does  have  that  power.  In  the  inter- 
val, we  are  woi'king  with  them  to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  help  the  situation  on  Toronto 
Island. 

Mr.  McClellan:   Help  Larry  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  put  this  supplementary  with  some  re- 
gret: Is  the  minister  by  his  reference  to 
local  autonomy  maintaining  or  refusing  to 
confirm  the  commitment  that  he  made  to 
this  House  two  weeks  ago?  This  was,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  long-term  residents  were 
ooncemed,  that  he  felt  they  should  be  able 
to  stay.  He  made  a  commitment  to  ensure 
that  they  would  be  able  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  completely  stand 
by  that  commitment.  I  have  been  woi^king 
with  the  people  of  Metro  and  particularly 
the  chairman  to  see  if  we  can't  find  some 
way  to  cause  that  commitment  to  come  about. 
I  am  just  pointing  out  to  you  that  it  is  now 
under  existing  legislation,  a  matter  of  their 
jurisdiction  and  their  concern. 

The  member  tells  us  about  local  autonomy 
every  now  and  then,  and  this  is  one  of  those 
areas— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Seven  days  a  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —where  the  autonomy 
really  rests  with  the  elected  people  of  metro- 
politan council. 

However,  notwithstanding  that,  we  are 
working  with  them  to  see  if  we  can't  help 
bring  some  solution  to  this  matter.  I  stand 
behind  the  commitment  I  made. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
could  advise  the  House  as  to  whether  he  has 
had  any  discussions  at  all  with  the  regional 
conservation  authority  to  ascertain  the  legal- 
ity of  Metropolitan  Toronto's  position  vis-a- 
vis that  authority  and  its  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities with  reference  to  the  islands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  have  not  had  any 
discussions  with  them  about  that  matter.   I 
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thought  Toronto  Island  was   a  metropolitan 

Toronto  park. 

[2:30] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism as  member  for  the  area  that  "I  am  not  in 
the  business  of  bargaining  away  people's 
homes,"  that  is,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
a  distinction  between  long  term  residents 
and  more  recent  residents,  is  it  now  the 
government's  position  that  it  wishes  to  see  a 
firm  agreement  which  will  protect  the  entire 
community  and  not  just  a  portion  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  will  continue  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  Metro  people  and  see  what 
kind  of  solution  to  this  problem  can  be 
worked  out.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  specific  assurance  beyond  what  I  said  the 
other  day— there  are  certain  long  term  resi- 
dents and  people  over  there,  who  should  be 
supported  in  their  demand  to  be  able  to  stay 
there. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  that  he  would  prefer  not 
to  see  any  extension  of  the  present  rent  re- 
view bill  passed  November  30,  even  though 
he  saw  it  might  be  needed  l^ecause  of  the 
legislation,  could  the  Premier  look  at  the 
problem  entailed  by  trying  to  consider  this 
legislation  in  a  period  of  only  two  weeks 
from  November  14,  when  it  will  receive 
second  reading?  Will  he  consider  the  com- 
plexity of  the  changes  being  made  in  the 
legislation?  Would  the  government  agree  in 
advance,  not  at  the  penultimate  hour,  that 
the  present  rent  review  bill  be  extended  for  a 
suflBcient  length  of  time  so  the  new  bill  can 
have  adequate  consideration  in  a  committee, 
so  public  interest  groups,  both  landlord  and 
tenants,  can  have  a  look  at  the  bill  and  com- 
ment on  it  and  come  before  hearings  in  a 
rational,  reasonable  kind  of  way,  and  the  new 
bill  can  then  take  effect  early  in  the  New 
Year? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You  had  all  summer. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  can  even  have  time  for 
dinner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  government  does 
everything  in  a  reasonable,  rational  way  and 
the  handling  of  the  rent  review  legislation 
will  be  no  exception. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  sure,  with  that  minis- 
ter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course,  the  govern- 
ment's rationality  depends  on  the  degree  of 
rationality  shown  by  some  members  opposite. 


Mr.  Foulds:  And  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  listened  to  the  minister 
the  other  day  when  pres^sed  on  this  subject 
by  one  of  the  member's  colleagues,  as  they 
were  solving  the  socialistic  problems  of  the 
universe  out  west  with  the  member's  empire 
slowly  diminishing  as  enlightenment  comes  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe  besides  Canada. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Supporting  violence, 
really. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Like  Chile,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Deans:  You  are  not  doing  too  well 
yourself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  do  you  mean,  we 
are  not  doing  too  well  ourselves? 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rent  review. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  small  "c"  conservative 
administration  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  more  does  the 
member  want?  A  by-election  in  Chatham- 
Kent.  How  much  more  does  he  want  in  any 
given  month? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Where  is  the  member 
now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  recall  the  question  was 
something  to  do  with  rent  review  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  rent  review. 

The  minister  said  that  the  preference  of 
the  government  is  to  move  expeditiously  and 
reasonably.  We  don't  want  to  be  forced— 
what  hour  was  it?— rather  late  in  the  game  at 
least,  into  extending  the  existing  legislation.  I 
have  always  found  the  New  Democratic 
Party,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  had  the 
ability  to  digest  the  legislation,  deal  with  it 
reasonably  and  rationally,  and  they  could  do 
it  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Warner:  Always. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed now  for  some  months  and  the  desire 
of  the  minister,  and  certainly  the  government, 
is  to  move  the  process  ahead.  Knowing  the 
co-operative  way  in  which  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  deals  with  all  issues, 
I  am  siure  his  members  will  deal  with  it  in 
this  fashion  in  the  House  and,  in  the  interests 
of  the  tenants,  the  landlords  and  the  total 
community,  we  can  have  a  final  solution  and 
the  bill  passed  prior  to  the  date  mentioned  by 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Laughren:   Dreamer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now,  if  you  want  to 
frustrate  everybody  else  here  in  the  House— 
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Mr.  Martel:  You  determined  when  the 
House  came  back,  you  were  warned, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —if  the  member  wants  to 
keep  the  program  entailed  in  that  legislation 
away  from  the  tenants,  that  is  a  decision  his 
people  will  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Warner:  It's  a  cute  game  you  are  play- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  think,  given  a  little 

co-operation,    we    can    get    that    legislation 

through- 
Mr.  Martel:  That's  nonsense. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —in  a  way  that  will  serve 

the  public  interest,  which  is  ooir  concern  as 

much  as  the  member's. 
Mr.  Warner:  We  should  have  been  sitting 

in  September,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  should  have  been  back 
on  October  10.  We  were  ready  on  October 
10. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  thank  the  Premier  for  his 
reference  to  the  Socialist  International  be- 
cause I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  people 
from  socialist  governments  in  the  countries  of 
Scandinavia,  West  Germany,  Austria— 

An  hon.  member:  Where  you  borrow  your 
money  from. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Your  comments  may 
be  supplementary  to  those  of  the  Premier's 
but  they've  got  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  thought  it  was  worth 
noting. 

As  a  supplementary,  I  would  ask  the 
Premier  is  he  not  aware  that  in  view  of  the 
very  major  changes  which  are  being  intro- 
duced in  the  legislation,  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  for  representatives  of  tenants 
or  of  landlords  to  both  prepare  their  com- 
ments and  submit  them  to  the  committee,  if 
the  legislation  is  to  go  through  committee 
over  the  course  of  only  three  or  four  sessions 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  month  and  then  be 
enacted  before  November  30?  In  view  of 
that  difficulty  of  any  outside  contribution, 
will  the  Premier  not  show  sufficient  flexi- 
bility that  outside  groups  can  comment  on 
the  legislation,  rather  than  having  it  imposed 
upon  them  or  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
without  any  opportunity  of  participation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We  had  all  the  comments 
last  summer.  How  many  comments  do  you 
want  on  it? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Reply  in  English. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  say  it's  the  first 
occasion  in  this   House  where  I  have  been 


asked  by  the  impartial  adjudicator  of  dis- 
cussions here  to  answer  a  question  that  a 
member  has  posed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  you  wouldn't  really  want  me  to  answer- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  just  trying  to  be  helpful 
with  regard  to  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  knew  you  were  trying 
to  be  helpful,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  certainly 
need  all  the  help  you  can  give  me.  But  I've 
got  to  tell  you  that  there  are  some  in  this 
House  who  need  a  lot  more  than  I  do. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Name  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  would  say  to  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  in  reference  to  his  supple- 
mentary observations  to  my  supplementary 
observations  which  were  out  of  order,  I'm  as 
flexible  as  anyone  I  know. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Now  there  is  a  real  state- 
ment of  principle. 

Mr.  Peterson:  There  is  a  great  Canadian. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There's  a  great  Canadian. 
That's  quite  right  and  it  would  take  the 
member  for  London  Centre  to  really  under- 
stand that.  I  won't  even  bring  his  father-in- 
law  into  it  today  because  he  can  identify  it 
even  better  than  the  member  can.  Seriously, 
though,  I  think  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  pass  the  legislation,  nothing  being  flexible 
or  inflexible.  I  think  the  members  of  this 
House— certainly  his  own  caucus— are  familiar 
with  it  and  are  in  a  position  to  make  certain 
judgements.  That's  what  they've  been  elected 
to  do  and  that's  part  of  their  responsibility. 
I  think  this  House  should  make  an  effort  to 
have  that  legislation  passed  prior  to  our 
prorogation  in  December. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  bill  has  to  be  done  by 
November  30. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  all  members 
of  the  House  that  we've  spent  33  minutes 
on  the  four  questions  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  leader  of  the  third  party, 
plus  the  supplementaries.  I'U  now  recognize 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  who  has 
the  answer  to  questions  previously  asked, 
followed  by  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  moment  ago  you  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  leader  of  the  third  party  that 
his  question  was  not  supplementary.  I  draw 
to  your  attention  that  on  page  18  of  the 
standing  orders  it  says:  "A  reasonable  num- 
ber  of  supplementary   questions   arising  out 
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of  the  minister's  reply  to  an  oral  question 
may  be  asked  by  any  members." 

If  you're  concerned  about  the  direction 
of  the  question  period,  I  believe  that  the 
rules  require  you  to  call  to  order  those  people 
answering  the  questions  rather  than  those 
asking  them  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  I  was  attempting 
to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  was. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrolt:  Last  week  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  asked  me 
some  questions  concerning  the  action  of  the 
town  council  of  Fort  Erie  in  an  application 
by  Laidlaw  Transport  of  Hamilton.  In  the 
first  part  of  that  question,  he  implied  that 
the  ministry  had  been  derelict  in  its  duties 
in  not  getting  the  town  and  the  industry 
together.  I'm  afraid  that's  just  not  so.  The 
ministry  indeed  was  quite  responsible  for 
the  initial  contact  and  made  a  fair  amount 
of  effort  thereafter. 

The  regional  director,  I  believe,  met  with 
the  parties  four  times  and  supplied  whatever 
information  was  required.  Then  in  a  con- 
versation subsequently,  I  found  out  that  my 
predecessor  (Mr.  McCague)  had  himself  met 
with  the  parties  and  had  discussed  it  with 
the  mayor.  So  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
effort  on  our  part  to  bring  that  information 
to  the  parties. 

With  respect  to  not  attending  that  par- 
ticular meeting,  we  were  asked  to  attend 
but,  as  the  leader  might  recall,  we  had 
committee  meetings  that  week  and  I  asked 
that  all  the  regional  directors  be  here. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  it  was  impossible  for  our 
director  to  be  at  that  meeting.  We  thought 
it  was  very  important  that  he  attend  the 
committee  meetings  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  staff 
had  been  most  co-operative.  I  hope  that  the 
leader  might  concur. 

Now  if  I  might  I'd  like  to  read  more 
specifically  my  reply  to  the  question  of  in- 
demnification as  it  is  to  this  point  in  time. 
The  ministry  has  not  and  likely  will  not 
provide  any  form  of  indemnification  to  a 
municipality  locating  waste-disposal  facili- 
ties within  its  borderlines.  Such  a  policy 
would  create  a  precedent  for  which  there  is 
no  discernible  end.  It  is  thought  there  is 
adequate  provision  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  to  correct  or  to  avoid  any  un- 
acceptable situation  resulting  from  location 
of    such    a    facility.    Also,    the    municipality 


could  request  the  company  to  post  an  ade- 
quate security  bond. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Given  the 
fact  that  this  sohdification  process  is  ter- 
ribly important  in  the  future  handling  of 
toxic  liquid  industrial  waste,  a  matter  which 
seems  to  be  without  reasonable  policy  at  the 
moment  in  Ontario,  how  does  the  minister 
accept  the  priorities  of  the  regional  director 
in  that  instance,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
council  meeting,  to  be  present  at  these  com- 
mittee hearings  to  sit  there  rather  than  to 
be  at  the  Fort  Erie  council  meeting? 

Even  if  he  decided  to  be  here  rather  than 
to  be  in  Fort  Erie,  why  did  he  send  no  sub- 
stitute to  answer  questions  of  the  individual 
councillors  who  were  not,  in  fact,  involved 
in  the  previous  discussions  and  who  had  the 
crucial  answer  to  give?  How  does  he  expect 
municipalities  to  accept  this  kind  of  risky 
venture  that  they  understand  poorly,  if,  in 
fact,  the  ministry  is  not  prepared  to  help 
them  in  terms  of  some  form  of  protection 
in  the  event  of  diflBculties  which  will  cost 
them  money  well  above  their  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrolt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
with  respect  that's  just  a  rehash  of  the 
original  question.  I  attempted  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  no  substitute?  Why 
didn't  the  minister  send  someone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  put  on  the  record, 
indeed,  that  this  ministry  and  my  prede- 
cessor had  given  a  great  deal  of  assistance 
to  the  municipahty  and  to  the  industry  to 
bring  those  parties  together  and  to  assist 
them  prior  to  that  meeting.  Certainly  we 
weren't  there,  because  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  OUT  regional  director  be  here— 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Bunk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  -to  give  that  informa- 
tion to  committee  meetings.  That  seems 
reasonable  and  anything  more  I  can  say  is 
simply  a  repeat  of  what  I've  said  previously. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Bungled  an  opportunity 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  has 
indicated  he's  not  prepared  to  add  anything 
further. 

SCUGOG  ZONING  APPLICATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  November  2,  the  member  for 
Oshawa  questioned  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince re  a  land  severance.  He  quoted  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Rush;  we  have  it  as  Mr.  Carl  J. 
Rush,  in  the  township  of  Scugog. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  But  it  is  not  a  severance  yet. 
There  is  another  one  coming  for  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  When  the  land  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Carl  J.  Rush  and  when  the 
application  to  the  municipality  was  made,  the 
oflBcial  plan  of  the  area  did  not  prohibit  the 
severance.  A  minor  variance  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Lake  Scugog  committee  of 
adjustment  for  the  10-acre  lot  was  stated 
prior  to  the  modification  of  the  oflBcial  plan. 
While  the  minor  variance  was  appealed  by 
the  region  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board, 
this  appeal  had  been  withdrawn.  It  was  not 
disputed  that  the  parcel  of  land  was  of  little 
agricultural  value  and  the  applicant  proposed 
to  develop  it  for  a  residence.  The  answer  is 
that  tlie  application  was  previous  to  the 
oflBcial  plan  which  has  been  spoken  of  quite 
loudly. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  Breaugh:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  on 
Thursday  related  to  two  matters;  one  was  an 
application  for  an  oflBcial  plan  amendment 
and  a  zoning  bylaw  change;  and  that,  of 
course,  was  denied  by  the  municipality,  by 
the  region  and  by  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

Can  the  minister  explain  to  this  House  why, 
in  the  case  of  the  Toronto  Islands,  he  is  so 
concerned  about  local  autonomy  and  he  is 
not  prepared  to  interfere  but,  in  the  case  of 
poor  little  Scugog  township,  the  entire  cabinet 
turns  against  them?  Why  are  they  doing  that? 

Some  hon.  members:  Out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  honourable 
member  apparently  is  not  aware  that  the 
application  for  the  minor  variance  was  pre- 
vious to  the  oflBcial  plan,  and  the  oflBcial  plan 
actually  was  retroactive  legislation  on  this 
piece  of  property.  That  is  the  reason  cabinet 
dealt  with  it  as  it  did. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  is  very  well  aware  of 
all  the  circumstances  in  this  case.  It  appears 
to  me,  though,  that  the  minister  is  not  aware 
that  he  recommended  to  cabinet— and  cabinet 
approved— an  order  of  council  directing  the 
township  of  Scugog  to  change  the  zoning  by- 
law and  its  oflBcial  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Rush 
sought  a  writ  of  mandamus  before  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  last  Tuesday  and  has  not  yet 
been  granted  that.  The  minister  should  be 
further  aware  that  this  httle  rural  munic- 
ipality intends  to  take  on  whether  or  not  this 
cabinet  can  order  the  township's  business. 

Mr.  Pope:  He  just  gave  you  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  honourable 
member  apparently  must  not  have  been  listen- 
ing to  my  answer.  My  answer,  again— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  are  you  trying  to  pound 
Scugog  township?  Leave  them  alone. 


Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  My  answer,  again, 
was  that  this  application  for  the  minor 
variance  was  previous  to  the  oflBcial  plan 
amendment  and  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee of  adjustment  of  the  township  of 
Scugog.  That  is  the  reason  we  dealt  with  it 
as  we  did. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Vilification.  The  entire  re- 
sources of  government  are  descending  on 
Scugog  township. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  What's  the  matter  with  the 
cabinet? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  among  you  is  there  a 
defender  of  Scugog? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  O,  what  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  They  don't  understand  this 
campaign  against   Scugog  township. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  We  understand  it  a  lot 
more  than  you  ever  will. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Labour  has 
the  answer  to  a  question  asked  previously. 

BURGESS  BATTERY  PLANT 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can 
move  from  Lake  Scugog  to  that  beautiful 
community  of  Niagara  Falls:  On  Monday,  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  asked  several  ques- 
tions regarding  the  closing  of  the  Burgess 
battery  plant  in  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Burgess  division  of  Gould  Manufac- 
turing of  Canada  Limited  has  given  notice 
that  it  will  close  completely  on  or  about 
December  22,  1978.  Production  at  the  plant 
will  continue  until  that  closure  date.  This 
closure  aflFects  about  72  employees,  41  of 
whom  are  hourly  workers  represented  by  the 
International  Molders'  and  Allied  Workers' 
Union. 

The  employees  were  informed  of  the  im- 
pending closure  on  October  27.  Some  of  the 
employees  may  be  retained  until  June  SO, 
1979,  to  assist  in  the  winding  down  of  the 
company's  operation. 

The  Burgess  plant  manufactures  dry  car- 
bon-zinc batteries.  OflBcials  of  the  company 
have  stated  that  the  battery  division  has  be- 
come uneconomical  due  to  cheaper  imports 
and  stiflFer  competition  for  more  expensive  but 
longer-lasting  alkaline  batteries. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  company 
will  take  whatever  measures  it  can  to  assist 
workers  aflFected  by  the  closure.  OflBcials  of 
my  ministry  also  spoke  to  the  plant  chairman 
of  the  union  local,  who  expressed  little  sur- 
prise at  the  announcement  of  the  closure. 
He  also  expressed  hope  that  the  government 
could  assist  in  some  way,  and  to  that  end 
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he  is  now  in  contact  with  oflBcials  of  my 
ministry's   employment   adjustment   service. 

Although  Gould  Manufacturing  also  has 
plants  in  St.  Thomas  and  in  Fort  Erie,  these 
are  separate  divisions  of  the  company  and 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
dosing. 

Regarding  the  member's  second  question, 
batteries  will  not  be  imported  from  the 
United  States  to  take  the  place  of  the  product 
currently  being  manufactured  in  Niagara 
Falls.  In  fact,  Gould  Manufacturing  sold  the 
American-based  Burgess  division  about  four 
years  ago;  so  there  is  no  plant  in  the  United 
States  under  the  control  of  Gould  In- 
corporated. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  member's 
suggestion  that  I  consult  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  regarding  keeping  the 
plant  functioning,  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  ministry  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
company  all  along,  offering  its  assistance. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  min- 
ister for  his  answer.  I  would  draw  to  his 
attention  the  one  concern  that  I  had,  and  it 
relates  to  the  federal  government  not  agree- 
ing to  allow  a  sale  of  that  plant  some  two 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  was  quite  con- 
cerned that  there  might  be  a  change  of  Cana- 
dian ownership  to  American  ownership,  but 
it  seems  it  was  a  change  from  one  American 
owner  to  another  American  owner.  At  this 
stage  of  the  game,  if  there  is  still  a  willing 
seller  and  a  willing  buyer,  I  wonder  whether 
something  might  not  be  done  to  change  the 
ownership  of  that  company  to  have  it  con- 
tinue producing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Actually  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Gould  corporation  sold  the  American 
plant  about  four  years  ago  and  then  had 
initiated  a  contract  to  sell  the  three  Cana- 
dian plants  and  that  sale  was  blocked  by 
FIRA.  It's  my  present  information  that  there 
is  no  planned  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  another  answer  to  a  question  asked 
previously. 

Some  hon.  members:   Not  again. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  that  is 
ridiculous. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  W.  Newman  You  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  we  don't  expect  the  answer. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Come  on,  you  al- 
ways get  the  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time  is  being  wasted. 


USE  OF  INSECTICIDES 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
I  didn't  answer  the  other  question  at  the 
same  time  but  I  needed  my  confrere,  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  to  answer  the  second  part 
of  it  and  that's  why  I  didn't  rise  at  that 
time. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  member  for 
Simcoe  Centre  (Mr.  G.  Taylor)  with  reference 
to  organo-phosphorous  insecticides,  I  would 
like  to  report  that  there  are  regulations,  both 
in  Ontario  and  Canada,  to  control  these 
pesticides.  Our  Pesticides  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  done  research  on  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  are  going  to  do  some  more  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  send  those  details  to  the 
member.  They  are  quite  technical. 

I  think  the  Minister  of  Labour  will 
respond  to  the  portion  of  the  question  that 
dealt  with  the  protection  of  the  workers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Studies  have  been  carried 
out  on  residents  and  workers  in  the  Holland 
Marsh  area  to  determine  if  there  has  been 
any  overexposure  to  organo-phosphorous  in- 
secticides. The  findings  of  these  studies  do 
not  indicate  any  overexposure.  Our  special 
studies  and  services  branch  has  an  interest 
in  this  matter  and  are  continuing  to  observe 
it  and  carry  out  further  studies. 

PATIENT  ABUSE 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
Now  that  allegations  of  outrageous  patient 
abuse  in  provincial  institutions  are  becoming 
more  numerous  and  more  public,  will  the 
minister  undertake  a  public  inquiry  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  that  allow  patient 
abuse  to  occur? 

Mr.  Deans:  Didn't  the  minister  say  he 
would?  I  thought  I  heard  him  say  he  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  As  the  honourable  mem- 
ber knows,  very  significant  efforts  are  being 
made  at  the  present  time  by  the  ministry  to 
explore  the  extent  of  abuse  that  may  be 
taking  place  in  the  provincial  facilities.  I 
suppose  the  story  that  gave  rise  to  the 
question  is  one  on  which  we  are  already 
following  up.  We  are  not  aware  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  who  was  interviewed 
by  the  media  in  that  particular  case,  nor 
are  we  particularly  seeking  the  source  by 
name.  I  have  asked  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  contact  the  reporters  and  have  them,  in 
turn,  contact  the  person  they  interviewed 
and  ask  that  that  person  communicate  directly 
with  us  so  that  we  may  assure,  if  that  in- 
formation is  at  all  accurate,  it  is  information 
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being  followed   up   upon   already   or  so  we 
could  pursue  it  further. 

I  am  not  at  this  point  convinced  that 
there  is  need  for  a  full-scale  inquiry.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion brought  forward  to  us  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  or  a  little  longer,  by  various  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of  the  ministry. 
I  can  assure  the  honourable  member  that 
whenever  such  information  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention,  it  is  promptly  followed  up 
upon  and  in  fact  in  one  case  is  the  subject 
of  a  police  investigation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  not  the  fact  the  minister  alluded  to 
more  information  being  brought  forth  by 
employees  and  former  employees  indicate  to 
the  minister  how  worried  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  particularly  the  relatives  of  the 
patients  in  these  institutions  are?  They  must 
be  very,  very  worried  and  I  would  think  that 
this  would  prompt  the  minister  to  have  an 
inquiry  that  would  find  out  all  the  facts 
and  be  able  to  quieten  the  fears  of  the 
people  who  are  expressing  fears  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  First  of  all,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  are  many  concerned  people 
both  within  this  Legislature  and  people  across 
the  province  and  especially  those  who  have 
children  or  relatives  who  are  resident  in 
facilities.  I  don't  think  one  ought  to  seize 
on  those  situations  to  create  undue  alarm. 
It  would  be  more  reassuring  to  those  people 
who  have  concern  to  know  that  we  are  acting 
as  quickly  and  as  decisively  as  possible 
whenever  such  information  comes  to  our 
attention,  rather  than  embarking  on  an  in- 
quiry at  this  point  in  time,  which  in  itself 
may  resolve  little  or  nothing. 

The  way  to  resolve  these  problems  as 
they  exist  is  to  act  firmly  and  decisively 
as  soon  as  the  information  is  available.  An 
inquiry  may  have  some  educative  value  in 
terms  of  the  general  public,  in  terms  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem  if  it  is  more  extensive 
than  we  are  currently  aware,  but  I  am  not 
sure  it  would  resolve  their  concerns.  Prompt, 
decisive  action  is  the  way  to  resolve  it. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  Is  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment  aware  that  we  now 
have  before  us,  either  by  way  of  statements 
acknowledged  as  true  or  by  rumour,  either 
of  which  is  important,  suggestions  of  burned 
waybills,  illegal  trucking,  the  establishment 
of  new  waste  treatment  facilities  for  whom 
no  one  appears  to  be  answerable,  the  mix- 
ing of  liquid  industrial  sludge  with  normal 


refuse  which  is  now  being  burned,  the 
spreading  of  liquid  waste  from  a  ruptured 
holding  tank  all  over  the  surrounding  ground 
area?  There  is  a  reasonable  expression  of 
concern  by  any  number  of  the  residents 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  area  of  the  Upper 
Ottawa  Street  dump,  which  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  I  raised  previous  to  this 
day. 

Given  that  these  things  are  now  causing 
widespread  concern,  would  the  minister  con- 
sider conducting  a  full  investigation  into  the 
operations  of  the  dump,  into  the  trucking 
and  the  liquids  being  taken  into  the  dump, 
into  the  method  of  disposing  of  those  liquids, 
into  the  hazards  to  health  of  the  residents 
and  to  those  downstream  from  the  Redhill 
Creek  Mdthin  the  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
reporting  back  to  this  House  on  whether  or 
not  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  action  in 
addition  to  the  actions  currently  being  taken 
by  the  ministry  to  safeguard  the  people  and 
the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  was  surprised,  to  say 
the  least,  to  hear  the  member  suggest  he 
was  not  concerned  that  some  of  those  state- 
ments were  rumours,  that  there  is  very  little 
difference   between   rumours    and   facts, 

Mr.  Deans:  I  said  they  are  both  factual 
and  rumour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  a  statement- 
Mr.  Deans:  Harry,  deal  with  the  question 
and  stop  skirting  it.  You  can't  win  that  way. 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  answer  is  no,  I  will 
not  have  a  full-scale  investigation  into  that 
dump,  if  that's  what  the  member  wants  to 
know. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  minister,  then  con- 
done— 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Rumours,  rumours. 
Mr.  Deans:  —those  things  which  have 
been  acknowledged  as  being  true,  in  terms 
of  the  operations  of  that  dump?  Does  he 
believe  it  appropriate  that  they  should  pump 
out  that  ruptured  tank  all  over  the  ground 
surrounding  the  tank?  Does  he  believe  it 
appropriate  that  they  should  bum  that 
sludge  with  all  the  other  waste- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  TV  cameras  are  go- 
ing off.  Settle  down. 

Mr.  Dean?:  —without  any  consideration  of 
the  air  pollution  or  the  effect  on  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood?  Does  the  minister 
believe  it  appropriate  that  there  should  have 
been  a  burning  of  the  weigh-scale  records 
in  that  dump?  Does  he  think  it  right  that 
the  city  of  Hamilton  should  have  truckers 
bringing  waste  in  there  from  other  parts  of 
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the  province  without  receiving  approval 
from  his  ministry?  Does  he,  in  fact,  stand  up 
and  say  that  what  is  going  on  in  that  dump 
is  right  and  appropriate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  very  point  I  was 
about  to  make,  which  the  member  didn't 
want  to  hear,  is  that  much  of  what  he  said 
is  factually  incorrect.  Some  of  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  He  is  consistent,  anyway. 

Mr.  Swart:  Why  don't  you  investigate  it 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  answer  all  those  questions  with  a  simple 
yes  or  no.  That  isn't  possible.  We  are  aware 
of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  going  on  and  are 
taking  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  what? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  are  taking  a  great 
deal  of  action  on  liquid  industrial  waste,  and 
we  have  a  plan  to  deal  with  it.  I  met  this 
morning  to  do  so,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  That  is  my  highest  possible  priority.  We're 
going  to  get  after  that  problem.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  it  right  now.  We  have 
projects  under  way.  The  classification  system 
will  be  here  within  a  matter  of  days.  The 
waybill  system  is  going  to  be  changed  in  a 
matter  of  days.  Those  things  are  under  way 
right  now. 

13:001 

Mr.  Warner:  We'll  beUeve  it  when  we  see 
it. 

Mr.   Deans:   What  did  I   say  that  is  not 

correct? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  imdertake  to  respond  to  this  House 
in  detail  to  the  allegations  made  by  the 
member  for  Wentworth  and  tell  us  which  of 
his  allegations  were  correct  and  which  were 
not,  according  to  his  factual  investigation? 

Mr.  Deans:  They're  all  correct. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Furthermore,  can  the  minis- 
ter explain  why  it  is  that  the  general  man- 
ager of  Interflow,  the  company  through  which 
one  suspects  some  of  this  liquid  waste  from 
outside  Hamilton  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
Ottawa  Street  site,  said  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  waste  handled  by  the  company's  transfer 
facihty  come  from  outside  Hamilton  and  yet 
the  PR  person  now  says  only  32  per  cent 
comes  from  outside  Hamilton? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Interflow  is  hcensed 
as  a  transfer  station,  in  which  case  can  he 
explain  the  comment  of  his  regional  director, 
who  says:  "The  sludge  from  Interflow  can 
be  regarded  as  having  been  generated  in 
Hamilton  because  it's   a  recycling  facility?" 


Exactly  what  is  the  gallonage  that  has  gone 
into  Interflow?  What  is  the  gallonage  that  has 
come  out  of  Interflow  as  so-called  recycled 
materials,  and  what  is  the  so-called  sludge 
that  has  ended  up  in  Hamilton,  basically  from 
origins  outside? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  will  have  an  answer 
tomorrow  to  the  Interflow  question  that  was 
posed  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  planned 
to  do  that  prior  to  the  question,  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so.  I  think  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  asking  the  question  made 
the  point,  at  one  time  we  heard  it  was  65 
per  cent,  then  we  hear  it's  32  per  cent.  That's 
precisely  the  point  I  was  making  to  the 
honourable  member— not  all  statements  that 
you  read  are  factually  correct- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  They  both  come  from  Inter- 
flow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  With  respect,  I  think 
many  of  the  statements  of  the  honourable 
member  are  not  necessarily  factually  correct 
and  I'll  be  glad  to  put  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  can't  hide  behind  your 
portfolio  for  ever.  You're  dead  wrong.  You 
don't  care  about  those  people.  You  are  hand 
in  hand  with  the  industry.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  with  you. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  want  to  hear 
only  one  person  and  that's  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  HAZARD 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  probably 
the  first  time  in  this  history  of  this  House 
that  the  turbulence  has  been  caused  by  some- 
one besides  me.  I  must  say  I  enjoy  it. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  Friday  by  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold— and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  he  repeats  my  answer  today  a 
little  bit  better  than  what  I  heard  him  say 
on  the  radio  a  few  moments  ago— concerning 
the  matter  of  the  recall  of  tires  from  the 
Firestone  company,  my  ministry  has  spoken 
to  the  Firestone  company.  The  only  delay 
in  the  recall  of  the  tires  and  the  uncertainty 
in  Canada  concerns  logistics.  They're  trying 
to  match  up  the  code  numbers  with  whoev» 
bought  them. 

In  the  event  that  they  cannot,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  mails  are  almost  un- 
deliverable  in  Canada,  if  any  owner  of  the 
particular  brand  of  Firestone  tires  wants  them 
recalled,  if  they  do  not  have  a  letter  from 
the  Firestone  company  within  three  weeks 
from  today  telling  them  where  to  take  their 
tires,  then  they  can  come  to  any  one  of  the 
consumer  oflBces  in  Ontario  or  use  the  toll- 
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free  number  and  this  government  will  process 
them.  I  hope  the  member  repeats  that  a  little 
bit  better  than  he  did  Friday. 

Mr.  Martel:  Can  we  take  them  to  your 
ojBBce,  Frank?  Take  them  all  to  555  Yonge 
Street?  Dump  them  right  in  your  oflBce? 

Mr.  Swart:  Perhaps  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  would  be 
good  enough  to  send  me  the  detailed  informa- 
tion on  that,  because  it  was  my  understand- 
ing that  I've  given  him  substantial  credit  and 
thought  he  would  follow  it  up  diligently. 
However,  I  do  want  to  put  a  supplementary 
to  him  and  it  is  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  used  up  your  time  in 
making  a  statement. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  began 
at  2:03.  The  member  had  about  30  seconds 
when  he  got  up  to  put  a  supplementary  and 
he  used  that  time  to  make  a  statement. 

We'll   entertain   the   question  tomorrow. 

The  time  for  oral  questions  has  expired. 

VISITOR 

Mr.  MacBeth:  May  I  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  visitor  in  our  gallery  to  the 
right— a  farmer  who  has  his  crops  all  in  for 
the  winter  and  is  looking  for  a  place  to 
keep  dry  and  warm,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  water  resources  commission— the  former 
member  for  Wellington-Dufferin-Peel,  John 
Root. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  wish  to  table  the  answers  to  questions 
129,  130  and  131  standing  on  the  notice 
paper.  (See  appendix  page  4621.) 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
we're  going  into  the  estimates  for  the  new 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  I  would 
like  your  thoughts  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Legislatively,  that  ministry  has  not  yet 
been  created.  There's  been  no  division  of  the 
ministry  from  the  TEIGA  ministry.  Indeed, 
the  Treasury  and  Economics  bill  has  not  yet 
been  finalized  by— had  third  reading— in  this 
House.  I  ask  for  your  direction,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  seems  to  me  we're  in  a  weird  procedure 
here  when  we're  asking  for  supply  for  a 
ministry  that  has  not  been  created.  And  it's 
being  asked  for  by  a  minister  who  has  not 
been   delegated   or   given  real   responsibility 


by  this  House.  I  frankly  don't  know  how 
that  could  come  about  under  the  rules  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that 
the  order  of  estimates  is  agreed  to  in  advance, 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House 
leaders.  If  you  will  see  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings of— 

Mr.  Nixon:  You're  not  supposed  to  take 
any  notice  of  those  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —Friday,  November  3,  it 
says:  "Resolved,  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
govenmiental  Affairs  now  before  the  House 
be  considered  by  the  House  as  estimates  of 
the  Ministry  of  Treasiuy  and  Eoonomics  and 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  as 
set  out  in  the  following  schedule.'*  That  was 
moved  by  Mr.  McCague  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Welch  and  it  had  unanimous  approval  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I'd  like  to  speak  to  that,  if 
I  may,  because  I  think  it's  an  important 
point.  I  don't  accept  the  principle  that  the 
House  leaders,  even  with  universal  accord- 
Mr.  Foulds:  It  passed  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —can  pervert  the  rules  of 
this  House  or  do  something  that  appears  to 
me,  at  least  on  the  face  of  it,  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  what  is  sensible  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Where  were  you  on  Fri- 
day when  it  was  passed  in  this  House? 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  can  we  discuss  esti- 
mates of  a  ministry  that  has  not  been  created? 
That,  very  simply,  is  the  point. 

You  reply  that  the  House  leaders  have 
given  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  leaders  may  not 
be  supreme  but  certainly  this  House  is. 
They've  acted  upon  it. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House    in    committee    of   supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  commencing  the 
business  of  this  committee  I'd  like  to  draw  to 
its  attention  the  report  of  the  procedm-al 
affairs  committee  which  was  adopted  on 
April  25,  1978.  By  this  report  I  was  instruc- 
ted by  the  House  to  allow  latitude  to  critics 
while  speaking  to  vote  1,  item  1,  and  there- 
after I'm  expected  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
particular  vote  and  item  under  consideration. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  committee  at  this 
time   that  I  would  do  my  best  to  enforce 
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this  order  of  relevancy  as  strictly  as  possible 
in  the  hope  that  the  examination  of  these 
estimates  will  be  orderly  and  the  time  fairly 
distributed  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 
Does  the  honourable  minister  have  an 
opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
presenting  for  the  first  time  the  si)ending 
estimates  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  I'm  asking  the  Legislature  to 
approve  the  expenditure  of  almost  $512  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1978-79.  Because  this 
ministry  is  new,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
at  this  time  to  give  the  members  of  this 
House  some  kind  of  an  outline  about  the 
role  and  scope  of  the  ministry. 

I  know  as  we  move  through  the  debate 
we'll  no  doubt  be  discussing  many  of  the 
individual  items  which  make  up  the  $512 
million  total,  but  I  think  to  provide  an  over- 
all context  rd  like  to,  first  of  all,  paint  a 
very  broad  picture. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  it  might  be  useful 
to  describe  in  very  general  terms  how  the 
total  ministry  budget  is  allocated.  Of  the 
$512  million  total  budget,  $485  million,  or 
94.8  per  cent,  is  for  transfer  payments  to 
municipalities  including  both  unconditional 
and  special  grants;  $15.5  million,  or  three 
per  cent,  is  for  the  Ontario  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program;  $8.4  million,  or  1.6  per  cent, 
is  for  operational  and  administrative  expenses, 
and  the  remaining  $3.3  million,  or  0.6  per 
cent,  is  for  a  variety  of  si)ecial  programs,  in- 
cluding proi)erty  tax  credits  for  senior  citi- 
zens, disaster  relief,  shoreline  property  assist- 
ance and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  shoreline  property  assist- 
ance? When  is  that  coming  through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We'll  get  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  de'bate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  this  is  a 
matter  of  such  compelling  concern  at  this 
moment  in  time  in  Scarborough  that  I'd  like 
to  know  from  the  minister  right  now  when 
is  he  going  to  provide  the  shoreline  assist- 
ance? Am  I  ever  glad  I  was  here  at  this 
moment  to  overhear  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend 
knows  that  if  any  assistance  is  needed  to 
protect  a  shoreline  in  Scarborough  111  be  the 
first  in  line  there  to  try  and  provide  that 
assistance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know  it  is,  and  you  know 
that  Jimmy  Auld  is  looking  at  it  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We'll  certainly  be  looking 
at  that  and  I'd  be  happy  to  engage  in  further 


discussion    during    the    debate    part    of    the 
estimates  about  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Excellent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Members  will  recall  that 
it  was  on  August  18,  1978,  when  the  two 
new  ministries  were  established  to  carry  out 
those  responsibilities  and  funcrions  allocated 
previously  to  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  one 
being  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics and  the  other,  of  course,  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

This  ministry  was  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether in  one  organization  responsibility  for 
policies  concerning  relations  between  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  other  governments. 
There  are  two  major  aspects  to  these  rela- 
tions. First,  Ontario's  relation  with  govern- 
ments outside  our  provincial  jurisdiction,  pri- 
marily the  federal  and  other  provincial  gov- 
ernments but  also  important  contacts  witfi 
governments  beyond  Canada.  Second,  On- 
tario's relations  with  governments  within  our 
provincial  jinrisdiction,  primarily  municipali- 
ties but  also  involving  other  local  bodies  to  a 
limited  extent. 

On  the  surface,  it  may  seem  that  there  is 
little  in  common  between  these  two  broad 
areas.  It  is  true  that  there  are  significant 
differences.  For  example,  when  we  talk  to  the 
federal  government  it  is  a  discussion  between 
two  governments  with  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities set  out  in  Canada's  constitution. 

In  contrast,  relations  between  ourselves 
and  municipalities  involve  discussions  among 
a  group  of  governments  operating  within  the 
same  jurisdiction.  However,  intergovernmental 
relations,  no  matter  what  governments  are 
involved,  does  have  an  important  common 
theme  which  forms  the  rationale  for  diis 
ministry. 

[3:15] 

No  government  can  operate  effectively 
today  without  knowing  and  understanding 
one  key  fact:  that  the  decisions  one  govern- 
ment makes  often  have  an  important  and 
immediate  impact  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  other  governments.  This  kind  of  chain 
reaction  can  begin  anywhere  in  the  system- 
federal,  provincial  or  municipal— and  can  be 
expressed  in  many  ways.  For  example:  a 
budgetary  decision,  a  newer  revised  grant  or 
loan  program,  a  change  in  program  standards, 
a  newer  expanded  activity,  and  so  on. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  Very  few  such  de- 
cisions are  self-contained  in  their  influences. 
It  is  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this 
process  and  the  ability  to  evaluate  and  recom- 
mend policies  as  a  result  that  explains  why 
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we  are  in  business  today  as  a  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Of  course,  this  rationale  rests  upon  the 
fundamental  fact  that  all  governments- 
municipal,  provincial,  and  federal— serve  a 
common  master.  We  are  all  representatives  of 
the  citizens,  the  people  who  pay  the  bills. 
While  each  level  of  government  has  its  ov/n 
responsibilities,  we  are  all  working  towards 
common  ends  on  behalf  of  the  same  people. 
To  do  this  effectively  and  efficiently  requires 
a  co-ordinated  approach  carried  through  by 
sensitive  people  who  understand  the  realities 
of  jurisdictional  and  political  concerns  and 
needs  and  who  have  the  time  and  the  clout 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  with  the 
effect  and  influence  that  is  appropriate  and 
required. 

These  then  were  some  of  the  essential 
factors  which  have  guided  us  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  subsequent  structuring  of 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  how  pleased 
and  fortunate  I  am  to  have  so  many  knowl- 
edgeable and  dedicated  people  as  colleagues 
in  this  ministry. 

Mr.  Swart:  Not  many  of  your  colleagues 
around  you  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  you  doing  all  by 
yourself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  are  all  supporting 
us;  they  are  all  supporting  us. 

In  particular,  I  would  mention  my  parlia- 
mentary assistant,  the  member  for  Durham 
West  (Mr.  Ashe)— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Where  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Don't  worry,  he  will  be 
here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  isn't  he  here  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  making  out  his  expense 
account. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  we  don't  give  him 
any  expenses— and  my  deputy  minister,  Don 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Ho  is  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  for  Diurham 
West  will  be  devoting  particular  time  and 
attention  to  municipal-provincial  issues.  His 
background  as  mayor  of  Pickering  and  as 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  former  Treas- 
urer is  already  proving  to  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  this  ministry. 

Don  Stevenson,  as  many  people  are  aware, 
is  well  known  inside  and  beyond  the  Ontario 
public  service. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Two  Tories  in  the  House. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  has  had  broad  ex- 
perience as  a  senior  adviser  to  the  govern- 
ment on  all  aspects  of  intergoverrunental 
affairs,  most  recently  as  chairman  of  the  pro- 
vincial-municipal grants  reform  committee. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Can  we  move  no  confidence 
now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Don  Stevenson  has  two  roles  in  the 
public  service.  In  addition  to  being  deputy 
minister  of  this  ministry,  he  is  also  co- 
ordinator of  French  language  services  for  the 
entire  government.  This  year  he  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  prestigious  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  of  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  that 
component  of  the  ministry  which  has  the  vital 
responsibility  related  to  our  dealings  and 
relationships  with  the  municipalities  of  On- 
tario. The  local  government  division  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  division  that  had 
the  same  name  in  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  As  before,  the 
executive  director  of  that  division  is  Eric 
Fleming.  Within  that  division,  there  are  six 
branches:  local  government  organization 
branch,  headed  by  Ron  Farrow;  municipal 
budgets  and  accoimts,  headed  by  Alec  Traf- 
ford;  municipal  administration,  headed  by 
Ted  Gomme;  the  provincial-municipal  affairs 
secretariat,  headed  by  Dick  Illingworth;  the 
subsidies  branch,  headed  by  Mark  Trewin; 
and  our  field  services  branch,  which  oversees 
10  regional  offices  and  which  is  directed  by 
Fred  Hamblin. 

iBroadly  speaking  this  division  has  a  dual 
role:  to  advise  the  government  on  policies 
affecting  local  government,  particularly 
municipalities,  and  also  to  assist  local  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  and 
their  functions.  If  members  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  over  the  bill  which  creates  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  they 
will  see  on  the  schedule  appended  to  that 
biU  that  the  new  ministry  has  responsibility 
for  55  pieces  of  legislation,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  in  the  municipal  area. 

More  specifically,  the  local  government 
division  has  the  following  within  its  activities: 
policy  advice  on  local  goverrmient  structure, 
functions  and  responsibilities;  assistance  to 
municipalities  on  administrative  and  financial 
management;  liaison  with  municipalities  and 
municipal  organizations  on  a  broad  range  of 
provincial  policies  and  programs  of  interest 
to  local  government;  policy  advice  on  transfer 
payments  to  municipalities,  including  un- 
conditional grants,  transitional  and  special 
grants  and  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  as  well 
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as  the  management  of  several  transfer  pay- 
ments and  loan  programs. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  the  last  point. 
In  our  early  discussion  with  the  Treasurer 
and  his  oflBcials,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
municipal  financial  base  and  the  system  of 
intergovernmental  transfers  are  important 
components  of  the  fiscal  and  budgetary  struc- 
ture of  this  province.  However,  while  recog- 
nizing that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
provincial  financial  policy  rests  with  the 
Treasurer,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  AjBFairs  can,  and  should, 
perform  an  active  planning  and  advocate 
role  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities  of  this 
province. 

Having  regard  to  all  these  factors,  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  that  the  municipal 
finance  branch  and  the  intergovernmental 
finance  and  grants  policy  branch  will  remain 
as  part  of  the  fiscal  pohcy  division  in  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prime  point  of  contact  with 
municipalities  on  the  implementation  of 
I>olicy,  including  finance  is  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  AflFairs.  This  is  why  all 
unconditional  grants  to  municipalities  are  in 
the  estimates  of  this  ministry. 

I  am  optimistic  that  these  arrangements 
relating  to  municipal  financial  matters  will 
prove  eflFective  to  all  concerned.  Because  of 
the  crucial  nature  of  this  area,  however,  we 
will  be  monitoring  these  arrangements  very 
carefully,  prepared  to  advocate  refinements 
or  alterations  as  may  be  advisable. 

It  is  clear  that  the  scope  of  the  local 
government  division  is  immense,  carrying  with 
it  a  mandate  of  the  highest  order  of  impor- 
tance. 

Throughout  this  early  period  in  the  life 
of  the  new  ministry,  we  have  been  trying  to 
convey  our  serious  intention  to  create  a  new 
tone  and  stance  with  regard  to  our  relation- 
ships with  the  municipalities  of  this  province. 
In  a  word,  we  started  on  day  one  with  the 
very  clear  understanding  that  we  would  be 
a  very  open,  responsive  and  constructive 
operation,  working  in  a  meaningful  partner- 
ship with  local  government. 

On  several  occasions  when  I  have  had  the 
opportunity,  I  have  characterized  this  ap- 
proach by  saying  that  our  three  key  words 
are  the  three  "c"s-co-operation,  consultation 
and  co-ordination.  Of  course  there  is  a  fourth 
"c",  consensus,  which  is  always  worth  striving 
for. 

This  kind  of  partnership  is  essential  at  this 
point  in  time  if  we  are  to  serve  the  people 
in  an  eflFective  and  eflBcient  way.  A  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  the  order  of  the  day  because 
anything  less,  I  submit,  would  be  irrespon- 


sible, not  to  say  fruitless,  as  we  faced  the 
issues,  large  and  small,  that  concern  all  of 
us  jointly. 

At  this  point,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
into  a  detailed  recitation  of  all  the  issues 
which  presently  occupy  the  time  and  efForts 
of  the  local  government  division.  There  are 
however,  one  or  two  broad  matters  on  which 
I  would  like  to  comment. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  concept  of 
regional  government.  By  and  large,  regional 
government  has  worked  very  well  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Yes,  one  place. 

Hon.  \fr.  Wells:  It  was  implemented 
where  it  was  needed  and  with  each  passing 
year,  there  has  been  evidence  of  its  increas- 
ing eflFectiveness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
remainder  of  the  1970s  and  on  into— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  wasn't  needed  in  Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Nor  in  Niagara. 

Hon.  Mr.  Well^:  -the  1980s  are  going  to 
be  years  that  will  require  some  adjustments 
and  refinements  in  many  aspects  of  local 
government,  both  operationally  and  struc- 
turally. However,  as  I  mentioned  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  are  now  beyond  the  time 
when  massive  restructuring  of  municipahties 
is  required.  The  provincial  government  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  intends  to  go  with  regional 
government. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Darcy's  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  What  we  have  serves  us 
well,  and  will  doubtless  serve  us  better  in 
the  future.  But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  legislate  any  additional 
regional  governments  or  large-scale  restruc- 
tured municipalities. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Good  news. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Nor  do  we  intend  to  em- 
bark upon  any  further  major  studies  of  re- 
structuring or  any  further  review  com- 
missions. We  have  had  the  benefit  of  several 
studies  and  commission  reports  lately,  along 
with  the  local  responses  to  them.  And,  of 
course,  as  the  members  know,  still  to  come 
is  the  final  report  of  the  Waterloo  Region 
Review  Commission,  being  headed  up  by 
Bill  Palmer. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I'm  glad  we  have  a  flexible 
minister  now. 

Hon.  Mi.  Wells:  We  want  to  take  the 
time  to  digest  all  of  these  studies  that  we 
have;  so  we  will  not  be  embarking,  as  I 
said,  on  any  further  projects  of  this  kind  of 
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magnitude.  That  is  not  to  say  we  will  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  changes  which  may  be  needed 
in  local  governments.  We  can't  do  that. 
But  I  have  already  told  the  municipal  people 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  have 
their  own  ongoing  studies  and  evaluation 
of  their  operations  and  that  the  onus  is 
largely  upon  them  to  come  forward  with 
their  ideas  for  improvements.  Certainly  any 
such  ideas  which  may  require  provincial 
action  will  be  given  the  fullest  consideration. 
I  believe  we  sometimes  waste  a  lot  of 
time  studying,  restudying  and  restudying 
again  some  of  these  things,  only  to  find  our- 
selves back  at  the  starting  line,  where  the 
local  people  and  their  elected  representatives 
have  most  of  the  answers  as  to  what  is 
actually  appropriate,  feasible  and  achievable 
in  their  own  jurisdiction.  I  think  if  we 
recognize  some  of  these  basic  facts  of  life, 
and  if  we  place  the  onus  clearly  upon  local 
governments  to  come  forward  with  their 
ideas  for  improvements,  we  all  would  be 
able  to  proceed  on  a  proper  course  in  half 
the  time,  at  half  the  cost  and  with  half  the 
upset. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  next  few 
years  are  likely  to  be  years  of  consolidation, 
improving  the  decision-making  abilities  of 
municipalities  in  terms  of  competing  priori- 
ties in  each  municipality.  As  we  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  a  diflFerent  economic 
climate,  we  will  be  working  with  munici- 
palities to  find  ways  of  coping  with  the 
constraints  with  which  we  are  all  faced. 

We  will  look  at  improvements  that  can 
be  made  to  the  administrative  structure  of 
municipalities;  these  could  range  from  a 
revision  of  the  Municipal  Act  to  measures 
that  might  improve  the  management  train- 
ing opportunities  available  to  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

Another  broad  issue  relating  to  local  gov- 
ernment which  I  would  like  to  mention 
arises  out  of  the  major  problems  which  con- 
tinue to  exist  with  regard  to  the  definition 
of  boundaries  around  many  of  our  villages, 
towns  and  cities. 

Unfortunately,  as  many  members  know 
from  personal  experience,  the  trend  of  bitter 
and  expensive  annexation  battles  continues 
today  outside  the  regions,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  an  accelerating  trend.  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  achieve  solutions  to  boundary  problems. 
Quite  clearly,  though,  it  is  an  area  that  I 
think  members  will  agree  has  to  be  remedied 
soon. 

Our  neighbours  to  the  south  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  some  of  these  problems,  with 
the   result   that   many   American   cities   have 


been  salvaged  by  the  metropolitan  explosion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  never  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  situation  as  some  of  our 
American  neighbours.  But  the  potential  is 
there,  if  we  don't  demonstrate  the  capacity 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  we  do 
face. 

Years  ago,  some  of  our  bigger  cities- 
Toronto  included— faced  these  problems,  and 
we  solved  them.  Today,  some  of  our  urban 
centres  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Sarnia,  Brantford,  Barrie,  Kingston  and  other 
cities  are  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Toronto  was  in  1950,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  with  a  slower  rate  of  growth. 

How  do  we  meet  the  problems  of  these 
kinds  of  centres— those  municipalities  which 
had  pinned  their  hopes  for  boundary  realign- 
ment on  either  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
or  county  restructuring,  or  both? 

The  problems,  we  all  know,  have  not 
gone  away.  We  have  shopping  malls  on  the 
fringes  and,  in  some  cases,  downtown  decay. 
We  have  industrial  development  stalled  for 
lack  of  servicing.  We  have  intermunicipal 
agreements  that  encourage  random  growth. 
We  have  growth  areas  that  can't  grow  and 
that  are  indeed  being  bled  off  by  in- 
discriminate growth.  We  have  so-called  rural 
areas  that  compete  vigorously  and  success- 
fully for  industrial,  conunercial  and  residen- 
tial development  because  they  are  not  in 
the  political-economic  setting  which  assures 
the  sharing  of  assessment. 

In  many  instances  where  such  circum- 
stances arise,  bitter  disputes  often  result,  with 
urban  and  rural  municipalities  pitted  one 
against  the  other.  I  submit  that  it  is  neither 
a  healthy  nor  a  fruitful  situation. 

[3:30] 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  put  the  question  to 
delegates  attending  the  conference  of  the 
Association  of  Counties  and  Regions  of  On- 
tario: In  a  boundary  dispute,  which  is  the 
best  procedure— to  have  elected  people  fight 
it  out  even  if  it  means  a  long  and  bitter 
stalemate,  or  to  have  knowledgeable  and 
sensible  impartial  people  make  the  final  de- 
cision when  the  elected  people  have  reached 
an  impasse? 

I  asked  the  delegates  at  that  conference 
to  consider  the  ramifications  of  their  views 
on  the  following  questions  related  to  a  local 
disagreement  over  an  amalgamation  or 
annexation  proposal: 

First,  should  the  dispute  be  settled  by 
elected  people  or  by  people  appointed  by 
elected  people  for  their  impartiality? 

Second,  if  elected  people  at  the  local  level 
cannot     come     to     agreement,     should     the 
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boundary  or  annexation  dispute  be  settled 
by  elected  people  at  the  provincial  level, 
which  could  mean  the  cabinet  or  it  could 
mean  the  Legislature? 

Third,  is  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  a 
viable  institution  to  settle  such  a  dispute 
impartially,  or  would  we  be  better  off  with 
a  whole  new  body  to  consider  and  decide 
upon  boundary  and  annexation  disputes? 

Fourth,  could  a  special  panel  within  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  framework  be 
created  to  decide  on  these  disputes  ex- 
clusi\ely,  with  simplified  and  speeded-up 
procedures  compared  to  the  present  prac- 
tices? 

I'm  very  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  far- 
sighted  and  effective  answers  can  be  found 
to  these  and  other  questions  in  the  near 
future.  I  must  say  I  don't  have  all  the 
answers  at  this  point  in  time.  I've  invited 
the  local  govenmient  people,  the  munic- 
ipalities, to  conunent  upon  these  questions 
and  I  hope  perhaps  in  this  debate  that  mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  comment  on  these 
questions  that  I  have  raised  and  others  con- 
cerning amalgamation  and  aimexation  prob- 
lems, and  that  out  of  it  i)erhaps  will  come  a 
course  of  action  that  we  can  institute  to  help 
solve  this  very  vexing  problem  that  we  all 
face  at  the  present  time. 

With  this  broad  overview  of  the  local 
government  division  and  a  few  of  the  major 
areas  of  current  interest  I'd  now  like  to 
turn  to  the  other  component  of  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

First,  very  briefly,  is  the  administrative 
aspect.  Because  the  ministry  is  relatively 
small  there  is  no  need  for  a  large  core  of 
central  services.  In  order  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  resources  we  will  share  most 
administrative  services  with  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics.  By  this  I  mean 
services  such  as  persoimel  and  oflBce  services, 
for  example. 

However,  there  will  be  a  small  program- 
support  unit  providing  those  services  essen- 
tial to  a  ministry.  This  group,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sam  Clasky,  will  cover  policy  liaison 
with  cabinet  and  cabinet  committees,  research 
and  analysis  of  common  concerns  to  the  en- 
tire ministry,  liaison  with  Treasury,  particu- 
larly on  federal-provincial  and  provincial- 
municipal  financial  matters— where  as  I 
mentioned  before  Treasury  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  play  the  key  role— and  estimates 
preparation   and   expenditure   monitoring. 

The  ministry  also  has  a  legal  services 
branch  consisting  of  those  in  the  former 
TEIGA  legal  services  unit  who  concentrated 
on  local  government  and  municipal  law. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Did  he  say  "teagle  legal"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  said  TEIGA  legal 
services:  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental  Affairs  legal  services  unit. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Sounds  like  a  Hawaiian  bar. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Sounds  like  a  new  drink  they 
have  invented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Those  in  it  concentrated 
on  local  government  and  municipal  law.  The 
director  of  that  branch  is  Ian  Reid. 

Finally,  that  leads  me  to  the  intergovern- 
mental affairs  division.  In  number  it  is  small, 
but  in  importance  and  effectiveness  it  is  very 
much  in  the  forefront  of  our  mandate  and 
our  activities. 

Broadly  stated,  the  purpose  of  this  division 
is  to  advise  the  government  on  all  aspects  of 
federal-provincial,  interprovincial,  and  ex- 
ternal relations  including:  advice  on  constitu- 
tional issues  and  proposals;  the  impact  of 
federal  program  proposals  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Ontario  government  and  local  govern- 
ments; the  effects  upon  Ontario  of  initiatives 
and  proposals  of  other  provincial  govern- 
ments; and  contacts  with  governments  outside 
Canada. 

The  executive  director  of  this  division  is 
Ed  Greathed,  and  the  two  directors  are  Gary 
Posen,  of  the  federal  provincial  and  inter- 
provincial affairs  secretariat;  and  Michde 
Fordyce,    external    activities   secretariat. 

The  intergovernmental  affairs  division  has 
a  secretariat  flavour  to  its  activities.  While  it 
serves  the  ministry  in  a  day-to-day  way,  it 
also  has  ongoing  relationships  with  the 
Premier's  oflBce  and  with  other  ministries  in 
their  dealings  with  other  governments,  mainly 
federal  and  provincial.  For  example,  let  me 
tell  the  honourable  members  that  in  prepara- 
tion for  last  week's  constitutional  conference 
in  Ottawa,  the  staff  of  the  division  worked 
in  close  collaboration  not  only  with  me,  but 
also  the  Premier's  oflBce  and  the  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General  as  well,  co-ordinating 
the  government's  efforts  as  a  whole.  Likewise, 
we  will  be  working  with  the  Premier  and  the 
Treasurer  in  preparation  for  the  first  min- 
isters' conference  on  the  economy  at  the  end 
of  November. 

The  intergovernmental  affairs  division 
brings  a  broad  perspective  to  bear  on  its 
support  role.  In  its  dealings  with  other  On- 
tario ministries,  this  persi)ective  comes  as  a 
result  of  its  kriowledge  of  over  a  decade  of 
patterns  and  trends  in  federalism;  its  direct 
experience  at  first  ministers'  conferences, 
provincial  Premiers'  gatherings,  interprovincial 
ministerial  conferences  and  other  meetings  in 
virtually  every  area  of  government;  its  regular- 
ly  gathered   intelligence   from  many  sources 
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of  federal,  provincial,  interprovincial  and  in- 
ternational matters  of  concern  to  Ontario; 
and  its  review  of  intergovernmental  agree- 
ment. 

Out  of  all  this,  we  are  expected  to  keep 
the  government  well  informed  of  and  to  co- 
ordinate the  whole  range  of  issues  under 
intergovernmental  discussion  at  any  one  time. 

Much  of  the  day-to-day  intergovernmental 
activity  is  of  course  carried  on  by  individual 
ministers,  but  the  officials  of  this  ministry  are 
there  to  advise  and  assist  where  necessary. 

Because  we  are  now  into  a  period  in  Can- 
ada when  there  is  going  to  be  a  renewed 
effort  to  accomplish  constitutional  change  and 
because  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  is  going  to  play  a  very  large  part  in 
this  effort,  I  would  like  to  provide  members 
with  a  general  overview  as  to  where  we  now 
stand  with  regard  to  the  constitutional  talks 
and  where  we  are  going  from  here. 

Ontario's  participation  in  last  week's  con- 
ference of  first  ministers  on  the  constitution 
had  one  simple  objective:  to  propose  a  rea- 
sonable plan  of  constitutional  change  with  the 
goal  of  strengthening  our  confederation.  This 
has  been  an  unswerving  commitment  of  this 
province  throughout  the  years  of  constitu- 
tional discussions.  In  the  last  decade  alone, 
starting  with  its  sponsorship  of  the  Con- 
federation of  Tomorrow  conference  in  1967 
and  with  Destiny  Canada  in  1977,  Ontario's 
efforts  have  been  to  understand  and  recon- 
cile through  imaginative  and  workable  means 
the  tensions  among  governments,  regions  and 
people  of  Canada. 

After  a  seven-year  absence  of  federal- 
provincial  constitutional  discussions— the  last 
was  in  Victoria  in  1971— we  all  went  to 
Ottawa  last  week  fully  prepared  to  do  what 
we  could  to  help  restore  national  stability 
and  trust  in  our  country.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks to  the  conference,  the  Premier  struck 
a  double  theme:  first,  specific  modifications 
to  our  constitution  are  required;  second,  a 
carefully  arranged  process  for  achieving  them 
is    critical   for   a   successful   outcome. 

Throughout  the  conference,  Ontario,  true 
to  its  tradition,  I  believe,  urged  sound  but 
moderate  changes  and  undertook  to  bridge 
conflicting  interests.  Ontario's  presentation  af- 
firmed its  strong  commitment  to  Canadian 
unity  and  recognized  the  objectives  essential 
to  other  parts  of  our  contry.  This  concern 
for  others  and  not  just  ourselves,  coupled 
with  suggestions  for  further  inltergovemmental 
discussions,  at  which  time  with  goodwill  all 
governments  could  forge  a  new  confederation, 
I  think  made  the  Ontario  presentation  a  focus 
of  reconciliation. 


Ontario's  specific  proposals  for  constitu- 
tional change  were  not  presented  as  hard  and 
fasit  ultimatums  but  rather  as  carefully 
weighed  and  considered  preferences.  We  ap- 
plied to  them  the  same  test  as  to  their  suit- 
ability which  we  recommend  to  all  govern- 
ments. These  were,  would  they  strengthen 
and  improve  the  cohesion  of  Canada?  Do  they 
have  the  support  of  Canadians  wherever  they 
might  live?  Would  they  work? 

Over  the  last  decade  of  proposing  and  con- 
sidering constitutional  reforms,  we  have  come 
closer  to  understanding  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  any  successful  resolution  of  the 
differences  of  this  country.  I  think  it  boils 
down  generally  to  the  need  for  a  fair  deal 
among  governments  to  which  each  can  assent, 
ndt  because  everything  appeals  or  all  claims 
are  met,  but  because  the  overall  package  is 
acceptable.  It  requires,  more  specifically,  con- 
certed efforts  in  four  areas  of  recurring  con- 
cern during  this  period  of  constitutional  dis- 
cussion. These  are: 

1.  To  reduce  the  frustrations  caused  by  un- 
equal economic  opportunity  across  Canada. 
Disparities  arise  because  some  regions  are 
rich  in  natural  resources  while  others  have 
the  stimulus  of  favourable  national  policy. 
Some,  however,  have  neither;  therefore,  one 
objective  of  constitutional  change  should  be 
to  ensure  better  sharing  of  economic  ad- 
vantage lui  all  parts  of  Canada. 

2.  To  ensure  the  development  of  the 
French-Canadian  language  and  culture,  pre- 
dominantly but  not  solely  centred  in  Quebec. 

3.  To  respect  the  claims  of  our  native  peo- 
ple concerning  their  rights  and  of  our  multi- 
cultural heritage  when   formulating  reforms. 

4.  To  devise  means  of  reconciling  differ- 
ences between  governments  to  lessen  insen- 
sitivities  and  conflicts  among  their  individual 
actions. 

With  these  general  objectives  in  mind,  On- 
tario Duts  forward  the  following  proposals  as 
a  realistic  and  effective  set  of  constitutional 
changes: 

1.  Selective  but  significant  adjustment  to 
the  distribution  of  powers  to  strengthen  nro- 
vincdal  responsibilities  for  economic  and  fiscal 
matters  of  national  impact; 

2.  New  practices  for  intergovernmental  con- 
sultation and  reconciliation  of  differences  to 
reduce  the  number  of  unilateral  and  insen- 
sitive actions  by  one  government  without 
sufficient  regard  for  the  effect  on  the  other; — 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  any  government  in 
mind  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  some  cases  provincial 
governments  and  in  some  cases  the  federal 
government;  I  think  we  have  all  been  to 
blame   in   that  regard  from  time  to  time. 
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3.  A  process  by  which  the  provinces  mean- 
ingfully contribute  to  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

4.  The  assurance  that  individuals,  goods, 
capital  and  services  can  freely  move  across 
the  country; 

5.  An  expression  of  individual  human  rights 
as  identified  in  the  1971  Canadian  constitu- 
tional charter  that  was  drawn  up  in  Victoria; 

6.  The  rights  of  parents  of  official  language 
minorities  to  have  their  children  educated  in 
the  minority  language  where  numbers  are 
significant; 

7.  An  amending  fcx-mula  involving  a  sig- 
nificant majority  of  legislative  bodies  across 
Canada; 

8.  Tlie  Queen's  constitutional  power  and 
authority  should  remain  exactly  as  they  are. 
We  believe  the  crown  provides  stability  and 
continuinty  in  our  country  and  we  wish  to 
leave  that  majestic  and  honoured  relationship 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  certainly  want  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  hope  you  do.  In  ad- 
dition, we  put  forward  specific  ideas  for  re- 
ducing the  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
government  services.  Each  of  these  proposals 
was  discussed  at  the  conference.  However,  in 
the  interests  of  time  today,  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  detail.  If  members  would  care  to 
raise  any  of  them  for  discussion,  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  any  commentary  or  discuss 
them  during  consideration  of  these  estimates. 

We  recognize  that  our  proposals  are  only 
as  effective  as  the  process  to  mould  them  into 
an  intergovernmental  consensus  and  ultimate 
constitutional  change.  With  that  in  mind, 
Ontario  proposed  a  procedure  for  inter- 
governmental negotiation  intended  to  produce 
agreement  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  by 
focusing  on  a  limited  range  of  issues.  This 
will  depend  heavily  on  a  commitment  to 
serious,  open  and  prolonged  negotiations  by 
officials  and  ministers  in  all  governments. 

Our  first  point  was  to  recognize  that  some 
issues  more  than  others  had  the  makings  of 
a  broad  consensus.  We  believe  governments 
should  work  on  these  matters  first.  A  little 
success  does  wonders  for  the  credibility  of  the 
whole  success.  Our  idea  was  that  first  minis- 
ters should  shortlist  those  items  for  priority 
attention,  reserving  the  other  issues  for  a 
second  round  of  discussion. 

Next  we  proposed  that  a  joint  committee 
on  constitutional  change  composed  of  the 
appointees  of  11  governments  should  be 
established  to  reduce  the  various  positions  on 
each  issue  to  a  single  recommendation  or, 
failing  that,  limited  alternatives.  These  would 
be  presented'  to  the  first  ministers  again  within 
six  months.  Then,  once  these  differences  had 


been  reconciled  by  the  first  ministers  and  a 
package  of  proposals  for  change  agreed  to, 
each  government  would  submit  the  proposals 
in  appropriate  constitutional  language  to  its 
respective  legislatures  for  public  approwd. 

[3:45] 

Once  approved,  the  formal  steps  for  chang- 
ing the  British  North  America  Act  could  then 
proceed.  I  think  members  will  realize  that 
this  procedure,  which  was  in  the  Premier's 
opening  statement  to  the  conference,  re- 
sembles very  closely  the  followup  procedures 
which  were  ultimately  adopted  by  the  first 
ministers  at  the  conference.  The  first  minis- 
ters agreed  that  constitutional  change  was  an 
urgent  national  priority  and  that  all  govern- 
ments would  have  to  devote  the  necessary 
time  and  effort  to  this  task  over  the  coming 
weeks  and  months. 

Moreover,  they  recognized  that  unless 
there  was  a  willingness  among  them  all  to 
reach  a  consensus  and  to  be  flexible  in  their 
positions,  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of 
success.  The  clear  process  for  followup  which 
the  first  ministers  adopted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ottawa  conference  includes  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

First,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers  de- 
cided that  they  would  meet  again  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  and  6,  1979,  thus  making  it  clear 
that  the  task  of  constitutional  reform  remains 
urgent  and  will  continue;  second,  they  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  of  federal  and  pro- 
vincial ministers  consisting  of  Ministers  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  Attorneys  General 
and  ministers  responsible  for  the  constitution, 
to  review  particular  items  discussed  at  the 
conference  and  to  prepare  specific  proposals 
or  alternatives  for  consideration  by  first 
ministers  in  February;  third,  and  while  it  was 
not  included  in  the  conference  communique 
they  did  in  effect  establish  a  short  list  of 
priority  items  during  their  discussion  which 
will  become  the  agenda  for  the  committee 
of  ministers  which  wiU  begin  meeting  soon. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  this  agenda  will 
closely  resemble  the  following  list  of  items. 
The  first  is  the  distribution  of  powers  within 
which  there  are  seven  items  on  the  short  list 
—restrictions  on  the  spending  power  of  Parlia- 
ment; obligations  on  Parliament  regarding 
equalization  and  regional  development;  pro- 
visions for  provincial  indirect  taxes;  limits  on 
the  federal  declaratory  power;  clarification  of 
provincial  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
natural  resources,  offshore  resources,  fisheries 
and  interprovincial  and  international  trade; 
shared  responsibility  for  the  field  of  com- 
munications, and  unification  of  family  law 
under  provincial  jurisdiction. 
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These  seven  items  are  those  proposed  by 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  for  detailed  dis- 
cussion on  the  second  day  of  the  conference 
and  they  were  welcomed  by  virtually  all  first 
ministers  as  a  significant  step  forward  by  the 
federal  government. 

Other  items  were  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence which  the  committee  of  ministers  will 
have  to  consider  on  their  short  list.  These 
include  the  monarchy,  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
vised constitution  preserves  the  role  and 
functions  of  the  Queen;  rights  and  freedoms, 
to  consider  whether  rights  should  be  en- 
trenched in  the  constitution,  and  if  so  which 
rights  and  language  rights  will  be  part  of  this 
discussion;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  to 
identify  how  the  provinces  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  appointment  of  the  justices  of 
the  Court;  federal-provincial  relations,  to  look 
at  the  alternatives  for  improving  relations 
between  the  two  orders  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  proposals  for  Senate  reform  made 
by  British  Columbia  and  the  government  of 
Canada,  and  the  ideas  for  improving  the 
operation  of  federal-provincial  conferences 
that  were  suggested  by  Ontario. 

The  sixth  item  that  will  be  considered  is 
amending  and  patriation.  The  ministers  will 
be  considering  an  amending  formula  for  the 
constitution  and  they  will  be  discussing  how 
patriation  could  be  achieved  quickly  and 
effectively.  This  last  subject  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  conference, 
with  strongly  opposing  views  being  expressed 
by  the  federal  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  government  of  Quebec  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Where  do  we  fit  in  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  I'll  tell  the  member. 
In  spite  of  Quebec's  position  that  patriation 
should  only  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the 
complete  constitutional  review  process,  I  think 
it  is  something  that  the  committee  of  minis- 
ters will  have  to  explore  in  detail  over  the 
next  three  months.  Certainly,  the  federal 
government's  position  was  just  the  opposite, 
that  patriation  was  a  very  important  thing  to 
be  considered  right  up  there  in  the  front  on 
any  list  of  constitutional  considerations. 

The  Ontario  position  on  these  matters  is 
very  clear,  and  it  was  expressed  at  the  con- 
ference by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis).  It  is  that 
we  believe  that  the  task  of  bringing  our  con- 
stitution home  to  Canada  is  a  highly  desirable, 
urgent  national  objective,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  with  that  right  away. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  So  you  agree  with  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau?  Let  the  record  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  believe  that  a  flexible 
amending  formula  must  be  found  along  the 


lines  of  the  one  contained  in  the  Victoria 
charter  of  1971. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  format 
and  substance  of  the  followup  to  the  Ottawa 
conference  closely  resembles  the  proposition 
which  Ontario  put  forward  at  the  outset.  This 
resemblance  is  no  coincidence  but  a  reflection 
of  this  province's  careful,  realistic  approach 
to  constitutional  change.  We  were  very  much 
aware  of  the  views  of  other  goveniments.  We 
carefully  assessed  what  would  be  desirable 
and  what  in  practice  would  work.  We  made 
every  effort  at  the  conference  to  bring  differ- 
ing views  together  and  keep  the  conference 
on  course. 

In  this  way  I  think  that  Ontario,  and  the 
Premier  particularly,  contributed  significantly 
to  the  conference's  achievements.  Moreover, 
the  fact  of  this  achievement  should  be  em- 
phasized. I  think  I  would  like  to  underline 
that.  The  conference  was  a  success.  It  re- 
opened the  process  of  constitutional  review 
through  direct  discussions  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  for  the  first  time 
in  seven  years.  It  clearly  established  a  re- 
newed constitution  as  a  national  priority.  It 
agreed  upon  a  mechanism,  timetable  and 
agenda  for  follow  up. 

Most  definitely,  in  my  view,  the  Ottawa 
conference  set  into  motion  a  chain  of  events 
which  should  bring  us  closer  to  achieving 
our  objectives.  To  avoid  any  significant  time 
lapse,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  honoiurable 
members  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  si>ecial 
committee  of  ministers  has  already  been 
scheduled  for  November  23,  24  and  25.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  the  Canadian 
intergovernmental  conference  secretariat  to 
hold  the  meetings  at  the  well-known  Can- 
trakon  conference  centre,  which  is  located  in 
the  picturesque  Gatineau  HiUs  north  of  Hull. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Our  own  local  one  will  be 
ready  for  that  date. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  picked  a  good  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  thought  the  members 
would  be  interested  in  that  piece  of  informa- 
tion. That  comes  very  highly  recommended 
to  us  by  the  federal  people  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Is  the  Minister  of  Housing 
(Mr.  Bennett)  going  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Swart:  Their  use  pays  for  90  per  cent 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Subsequent  followup 
meetings  of  the  committee  will  be  held,  we 
expect,  in  December  and  January;  all  in 
preparation  for  the  next  conference  of  first 
ministers  in  early  'February. 

The  means  for  achieving  progress  towards 
a  new  constitution  are  thus  now  firmly  in 
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place.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  diflBciilties 
that  we  shall  have,  but  I  am  confident  that 
we  are  closer  to  a  consensus  than  many  might 
be  willing  to  concede. 

With  that  report  on  the  structure  and  th? 
role  of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  and  this  brief  outline  of  some  of  our 
present  activities,  let  me  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  look  forward  to  discussing  all  of  these 
and  other  matters  with  the  members  of  this 
House  during  the  consideration  of  these 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I'd 
like  to  clarify  one  particular  thing.  With 
your  indulgence,  I'd  like  to  indicate  that  I'm 
going  to  be  giving  about  half  the  statement 
now,  and  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  who  is  the  critic  for 
the  part  of  Intergovernmental  Afi^airs  which 
deals  with  provincial-federal  relations,  will  be 
giving  a  statement  later  on  in  the  day  with 
respect  to  that  particular  responsibility.  I 
hope  that  with  the  indulgence  of  the  chair 
we  will  be  able  to  make  these  two  statements 
separately.  I  would  hope  that  the  minister 
would  not  have  any  opposition  to  that  par- 
ticular approach. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  think  after 
your  statement  we  would  revert  to  the  third 
party  and  then  back  to  your  second  matter. 

Ml'.  Epp:  Yes,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Swart:  Can  I  get  a  clarification  on  this? 
Is  it  my  understanding  that  we  should  have 
two  lead-in  statements  or  that  we  will  be 
reverting  to  a  vote?  If  there  are  two  lead-in 
statements  for  any  caucus  in  this  House  I 
suppose  there  will  be  two  lead-in  statements 
for  all  caucuses. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  rules  adopted 
by  the  House  indicate  only  one  lead-in 
speaker,  but  wdth  the  unanimous  consent  of 
those  present  we  could  split  the  speech  be- 
tween two  members,  if  the  members  present 
so  desire,  because  of  the  nature  of  this  min- 
istry. Other  than  that,  I  would  have  to  take 
one  initial  statement  and  then  on  the  first 
vote  we  can  take  the  second  statement,  as 
we  did  wdth  another  ministry  last  week. 

Mr.  Epp:  It's  perfectly  fine  with  us  if  Mr. 
Roy  has  an  opportunity  to  speak  later  on  the 
first  item.  If  you  want  to  regard  that  as  the 
second  part  of  the  lead-in  statement,  we'd 
appreciate  that.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  statement  the  minister  has  made- 
brief  statement  that  it  is,  about  39  pages  or  so 
—indicates  clearly  the  organization  of  the 
new  ministry.  We  agree  with  a  large  part  of 
this,  and  we  feel  the  ministry  should  have 
been  broken  oflF  from  the  Treasury  and 
Economics  part  of  it.  We'll  obviously  have  an 


opportunity  to  speak  more  thoroughly  on  that 
when  the  bill,  to  which  my  colleague  the 
member  for  London  Centre  (Mr.  Peterson) 
alluded  earlier,  comes  before  the  House  next 
week  or  whenever. 

In  the  days  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
expanding,  a  general  who  annexed  a  province 
laid  down  a  basic  statute  establishing  a 
system  of  taxation.  The  Romans  considered 
this  just  payment  for  the  questionable  benefit 
of  Roman  rule.  It  is  considered  that  the  sys- 
tem worked  extremely  well— for  the  Romans 
anyway,  who  were  not  noted  for  generosity 
and  who  never  gave  anything  back  without 
severe  conditions.  It  worked  even  better  far 
the  provincial  governors  who  made  sure  by 
over-assessments  that  more  than  enough 
money  was  collected— enough  to  fill  their  own 
pockets  and  those  of  their  staffs. 

When  a  community  was  in  need  of  money, 
as  it  often  was,  Roman  financiers  helped 
out  by  lending  it  money  at  fantastically  high 
interest  rates.  I'm  not  suggesting  for  a  mom- 
ent that  anyone  in  the  government  is  pocket- 
ing any  money,  but  the  government  is, 
through  various  means,  taxing  the  i)eople  of 
this  province  and  then  generously  giving  the 
money  back  to  municipalities,  school  boards, 
libraries,  museums  on  a  conditional  basis.  The 
people  have  to  pay  unconditionally  and  then 
receive  grants  back  conditionally. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  grants.  The 
resource  equalization  grant  provides  assist- 
ance to  those  municipalities  with  below 
average  local  resource  bases,  which  then  en- 
ables the  government  to  improve  services 
without  undue  reliance  on  the  property  tax. 
I  support  the  principle  of  resource  equaliza- 
tion grants,  which  tends  to  equalize  munic- 
ipalities from  the  standpoint  of  offering  and 
affording  needed  services.  The  principle  erf 
equity  has  widespread  support,  as  it  should 
have;  that  is,  the  have  areas  helping  the 
have-not  areas  to  extend  equity. 

The  degree  of  equalization  depends  on  the 
factors  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
grant.  This,  I  submit,  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
unequal  treatment  suffered  by  such  munici- 
palities as  Sarnia,  Windsor,  St.  Catharines, 
Burlington,  and  yes  Kitchener.  Windsor  feels 
it  is  being  short-changed  to  the  extent  of 
about  $13  million;  Sarnia,  over  $1  million; 
and  others  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

As  the  minister  responsible  for  dealing 
directly  with  municipalities,  I  would  hope 
you  would  seriously  try  to  amend  this  in- 
equity. I'm  wondering  to  what  extent  you 
are  prepared  to  see  Windsor,  Sarnia,  Burling- 
ton,    St.     Catharines,    Kitchener    and    other 
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municipalities    benefit    equally   from    the    re- 
source equalization  grant. 

With  respect  to  the  Edmonton  commit- 
ment, in  1973  the  then  Hon.  John  White 
went  to  Edmonton  and  while  there  he  com- 
mitted the  provincial  government  to  transfer 
to  local  government  funds  which  would  be 
equal  to  the  growth  rate  of  provincial 
budgetary  revenues.  The  municipalities  were 
elated.  They  felt  that  for  the  first  time  the 
province  had  given  them  some  degree  of 
security;  a  guarantee,  if  you  will,  of  financial 
support,  on  the  basis  of  which  they  could 
plan  their  budget  and  the  progress  of  their 
municipalities. 

[4:00] 

The  euphoria  was  short-lived.  Within  a 
year  or  so  the  then  Treasurer  indicated  that 
what  municipahties  believed  to  be  a  mini- 
mum amount  was,  in  fact,  a  maximum.  An 
agreement  which  initially  had  been  developed 
through  consultation  vdth  the  MLC  and 
other  municipal  bodies  was  all  of  a  sudden 
changed  unilaterally.  On  September  16,  1977, 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough),  again  uni- 
laterally, without  discussion,  informed  the 
Ontario  municipalities— all  835  of  them— that 
the  Edmonton  commitment  was  again  going 
to  be  changed.  This  time  such  items  as  the 
teachers*  superannuation  fund,  payments  in 
lieu,  farm  tax  rebates,  home  renewal  pay- 
ments, regional  priorities,  would  ibe  part  of 
calculating  the  transfer  of  these  funds. 

Since  at  least  two  important  changes 
have  been  made  since  the  Edmonton  com- 
mitment was  arrived  at  in  1973,  do  you 
anticipate  making  any  other  changes  in  the 
future  to  that  particular  commitment? 
Secondly,  are  you  prepared  to  legislate  the 
amount  of  grants  you  are  committed  to  make 
to  municipalities  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
whim  of  the  Treasurer  or  to  order  in  council? 

As  you  are  aware,  the  government  has 
promised  further  deconditionalization  of 
grants.  In  1969-70,  88  per  cent  of  total  finan- 
cial assistance  was  in  the  form  of  conditional 
grants.  In  1977-78,  79  per  cent  of  financial 
assistance  was  conditional,  a  decrease  of  nine 
per  cent  in  conditional  funding  over  eight 
years.  For  1978-79,  only  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  transfers  to  municipahties  are  in  the 
form  of  unconditional  grants.  The  fact  that 
unconditional  funding  seems  to  be  declining 
could  be  seen  as  an  indication  that  the 
province  wants  to  determine  the  priorities 
for  municipalities  rather  than  leaving  it  to 
the  municipalities  themselves.  In  other  words, 
municipalities  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  they  can  make  decisions  with  any 
degree  of  flexibility. 


Mr.  Minister,  I  am  aware  that  significant 
grant  reform  was  proposed  earlier  this  year 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Deputy  Minister 
Don  Stevenson.  Some  important  changes  were 
recommended  and  your  ministry  has  received 
responses  to  these  proposals.  I'm  wondering 
whether  you  could  indicate  to  this  House 
the  reaction  you  received  to  the  paper  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  committee  put  out- 
reaction  from  organizations  such  as  the 
libraries,  the  museums,  the  senior  citizens' 
centres,  areas  that  receive  conditional  grants? 
Further,  when  do  you  anticipate  introducing 
legislation  or  a  white  paper  on  this  important 
subject? 

I  believe  no  statement  regarding  inter- 
governmental affairs  would  be  complete 
without  comment  on  the  state  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  Ontario  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  headed.  Some  major 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  structure  of 
mimicipalities  within  the  last  10  years, 
changes  which  have  not  been  equalled  since 
the  Baldwin  Act  of  the  late  1840s.  Some  of 
these  were  necessary  and  desirable;  others 
have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

Regional  government,  as  it  was  formulated 
and  applied  to  Toronto  in  1953,  was  good 
in  principle  and  has  functioned  relatively 
well.  Amendments  to  the  earHer  version 
have  been  recommended  and  implemented, 
such  as  reducing  the  number  of  municipalities 
from  13  to  six.  Elsewhere  in  the  province 
where  regional  goverrmient  has  been  imposed, 
it  has  been  viewed  with  scepticism  at  best 
and  often  with  outright  consternation  and 
opposition. 

The  provincial  government  has  commis- 
sioned several  studies  of  regions,  as  the  min- 
ister indicated  earlier  today,  such  as  Metro, 
Niagara,  Hamilton-Wentworth,  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton,  and  more  recently  the  region  of  Waterloo. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  study,  w'hich 
has  not  been  completed,  a  few  million  dollars 
has  been  expended  on  these  studies  but  only 
minor  amendments  have  been  introduced  and 
implemented  in  this  House.  One  was  the 
establishment  idf  the  municipality  of  Hazel- 
dean-March.  The  other  was  the  important 
amendment  to  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Niagara  Act  which  gave  St.  Catharines  one 
extra  representative  on  the  regional  council, 
for  which  I  suppose  the  member  for  St. 
Catharines  (Mr.  Bradley)  should  take  a  great 
deal  of  credit  because  he  was  the  first  one 
to  champion  that  particular  cause. 

These  two  amendments  and  the  four  or 
five  studies  that  have  taken  place  are  hardly 
an  enviable  record.  Our  party  would  like  to 
know  exactly  how  much  money  the  provincial 
government  has  spent  on  these  regional  re- 
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views  and,  secondly,  when  we  can  exjiect 
some  major  amending  legislation  to  be  intro- 
duced, which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
various  studies. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment has  learned  important  lessons  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  new  governments  when 
I  read  the  minister's  speech  to  tfhe  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  and  Regions  of  Ontario  last 
month  and  his  remarks  earlier  today.  For 
instance,  he  indicates  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  go  ahead  with  more  regional  studies  and 
with  more  regional  restructuring.  I  notice 
that  on  both  of  these  occasions  he  said: 
"What  we  have  serves  us  well  and  will  doubt- 
less serve  us  better  in  the  future.  However, 
I  want  to  tdl  you  today  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  legislate  any  additional  regional  gov- 
ernments or  large-scale  restructm-ed  munic- 
ipalities." 

I  wonder  how  this  particular  statement, 
which  he  has  made  on  a  few  occasions,  re- 
lates to  the  studies  that  have  been  done  in 
Northumberland  for  instance,  and  the  fairly 
lengthy  studies  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  archipelago.  I  wonder  whether 
the  particular  policy  that  he  has  enunciated 
here  now  means  that  what  has  happened  in 
Northumberland  is  dead  for  the  next  five  or 
10  years  or  whatever;  or,  since  a  fairly  thor- 
ough study  was  done  in  that  part  of  the 
province  and  a  fairly  thorough  study  has 
been  done  in  the  Georgian  Bay  area— both 
with  considerable  opposition,  I  dare  say— I 
wonder  whether  he  still  plans  to  bring  some 
kind  of  amending  legislation  restructuring 
these  areas  to   the   House. 

With  those  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  to  give  us 
some  indication,  later  in  his  remarks,  as  to 
how  he  stands  with  respect  to  the  questions 
I  have  posed. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Before  calling  the 
next  speaker,  I  would  reply  further  to  the 
request  of  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
concerning  his  colleague  from  Ottawa  East. 

I  would  make  the  suggestion  that  we  will 
be  dealing  with  vote  IIOIB,  item  1,  which 
is  the  main  office.  We  can  conclude  that  and 
then,  when  we  get  to  vote  1102,  which  is 
intergovernmental  affairs,  the  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East  will  have  time  to  lead  off  that 
discussion  and  discuss  everything  he  wants 
on  that. 

This  suggestion  is  made  in  the  light  of 
the  ruUng  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate,  that  basically  only  one 
critic  could  speak  at  length  and  in  far-ranging 
terms    on   vote    1101,    item    1.    Intergovern- 


mental affairs  really  doesn't  come  under  this 
vote,  but  it  would  be  acceptable  when  we 
get  to  the  next  vote;  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  can  lead  off  and  make  his  general  state- 
ment at  that  time. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  to  that  later  on  this  evening,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  would  be  perfectly 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  thing  I 
want  to  do  in  speaking  on  these  first  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
and  before  it  is  officially  divided,  is  to  express 
pleasure  that  there  has  been  a  division  of 
responsibilities  in  the  Ministry  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
and  to  express  pleasure  at  the  appointment 
that  was  made  as  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

I  think  it  is  oibvious  that  the  government 
wanted  to  change  the  whole  image  of  TEIGA. 
They  wanted  to  soften  its  image;  they  wanted 
to  have  more  co-operative  stance  and,  I  hope, 
to  give  more  emphasis  to  municipal  affairs  in 
this  Legislature  by  having  a  minister  ^^ose 
prime  responsibility  is  in  that  field. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  have  some  concern 
about  the  municipal  finance  branch  and  the 
intergovernmental  municipal  finance  and 
grants  sections  being  left  imder  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics.  There  may  be 
some  problem  there  when  the  Treasurer  has 
no  direct  responsibility  to  the  municipalities 
in  any  effort  they  make  at  persuading  him  to 
provide  the  necessary  financial  assistance,  to 
give  the  necessary  recognition  to  municipal 
government  in  the  financial  field.  It  will  obvi- 
ously, therefore,  be  up  to  this  minister  to  en- 
sure that  the  municipalities  get  their  rightful 
share  of  taxes  which  are  collected  by  the 
provincial  government. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  it  would  be 
my  hope— and  we  will  go  into  this,  of  course, 
more  fully  when  the  IGA  bill  is  before  us— 
MICA  I  guess  it  should  be  known  as,  is  that 
correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  IGA. 

Mr.  Swart:  IGA?  Okay,  you  are  willing 
to  put  it  at  the  level  of  a  grocery  store. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  MIA. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Swart:  Whatever  the  name  of  the  min- 
istry is,  I  would  hope  that  some  consideration 
will  be  given  by  the  government  and  by  the 
minister  to  perhaps  including  some  other 
municipal  functions  within  his  ministry. 

I  think  particularly  of  planning,  which  is 
so  closely  associated  with  local  government 
that  I  have  some  real  doubts  that  it  should 
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be  under  any  other  ministry;  and  perhaps  I 
dare  say  too  that,  with  the  present  Minister 
of  Housing,  I  would  prefer  to  see  that  func- 
tion under  some  other  ministry  and  would 
hope  some  consideration  might  be  given  to 
consolidating  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
municipal   services   under   this   ministry. 

I  want  also  to  commend  the  minister  for 
generally  giving  a  thoughtful  speech  on  his 
introductory  remarks  to  these  estimates. 
His  approach  to  the  whole  question  of  an- 
nexations I  think  shows  an  open  m'nd,  and 
I  am  the  first  one  to  say  there  is  no  easy 
answer  to  these  problems  of  annexation.  The 
alternatives  he  puts  forward,  on  which  the 
decision  is  to  be  made,  I  think  are  ones  that 
have  been  carefully  thought  out  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  that. 

I  also  commend  largely  the  comments 
which  he  made  relative  to  constitutional  re- 
form. The  proposals  which  this  government 
has  put  forward  for  procedures,  and  most  of 
the  objectives  are  ones  with  which  we  can 
find  very  little  fault.  Of  course,  largely  all 
that  has  been  done  so  far— and  I  am  sure 
the  minister  would  agree— is  to  endeavour 
to  draft  a  new  agenda.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  this  isn't  an  important  part  but  the 
tough  bargaining,  tough  negotiations  are 
still  yet  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  suggestions  to 
the  minister  in  this  regard,  and  hope  that  he 
will  accept  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  put  forward.  One  is  that  I  would  think 
as  observers  at  the  next  one  there  would  be 
some  merit  in  taking  with  you,  if  it  is  not 
intended  or  even  if  you  do  intend  to  do  so, 
at  least  one  municipal  representative  from 
this  province  to  sit  in  at  least  as  an  observer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  could  I  just  inform  my  friend 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Provincial  Munici- 
pal Liaison  Committee,  Mr.  Ed  Mitchelson, 
was  a  member  of  the  Ontario  delegation  at 
the  recent  conference.  I'm  sorry,  I  guess 
that  wasn't  widely  disseminated,  but  Mr. 
Mitchelson  was  there  and  sat  in  for  most 
of  the  sessions  in  the  conference  hall  and  in 
a  lot  of  our  briefing  sessions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  In  Ottawa,  the  meetings 
there  last  week. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  didn't  you  take  some  of 
the  people  from  the  Legislature? 

14:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East  (Mr.  Roy)  was  there  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  had  to  crash  the  party. 
It   isn't   the   department   of   the    Minister   of 


Consumer    and    Commercial    Relations    (Mr. 
Drea). 

Mr.  Swart:  If  the  member  for  Brant- 
Haldimand-Norfolk  would  desist  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  there 
would  be  merit  also  in  taking  at  least  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  opposition 
parties.  Although  the  minister  probably 
would  never  admit  this,  the  constitutional 
debates  and  reforms  are  going  to  take  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  just  might  be  that  there 
would  be  some  other  government  sitting 
here.  It's  wise  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
parties  sitting  in  on  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Imagine  that.  Your  hair  is 
going  to  turn  grey. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  put  that  proposal  for- 
ward  for   the   minister's   consideration. 

I'd  like  to  spend  most  of  my  time  speak- 
ing about  some  things  that  the  minister  did 
not  cover.  He  did  mention  regional  govern- 
ment very  briefly.  I'm  always  a  bit  in- 
trigued, whether  it's  this  minister  or  his  pre- 
decessor, that  they  take  great  pains  to  say 
there  are  going  to  be  no  more  regional 
governments  and  also  take  great  pains  to 
say  that  the  ones  we  have  are  working  very 
well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  so  good. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  a  contradiction  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  those  who  live  within 
the  regional .  government  know  there's  some 
contradiction  in  those  statements. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  will  take  50  years  of 
regional  governments  to  recover  their  losses. 

Mr.  Swart:  Any  polls  taken  would  show, 
except  for  that  outside  of  Metro  Toronto 
where  there  is  one  continuous  urban  area, 
in  all  other  areas  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  regional  gov- 
ernment. I  suggest  that's  the  real  reason 
they're  not  proceeding  to  regionalize  other 
areas  in  much  the  same  situation  as  some  of 
the  12  which  have  already  been  formed  as 
regional  municipalities. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  minister  made 
no  mention  of  the  financing  of  local  govern- 
ments and  no  mention  of  property  tax  re- 
form. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  the  Edmonton  com- 
mitment. 

Mr,  Swart:  I  assume  those  responsibilities 
will  come  under  his  ministry,  but  even  if 
they  do  not  there's  no  question  that  he  will 
be  the  front  man  on  these  issues  and  he  will 
be  the  one  who  will  be  making  recommen- 
dations for  any  changes,  or  for  that  matter 
perhaps   keeping  the   status  quo.   I   want   to 
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say  to  him— and  I'm  sure  he  must  be  aware 
of  this— that  the  whole  subject  of  funding 
of  local  governments,  the  whole  tax  prob- 
lem, is  in  a  very  large  degree  of  chaos  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  there  has  been  a  direct  about-face 
from  the  stated  policy  of  the  government 
that  it  was  going  to  de-emphasize  the  prop- 
erty tax  and  was  going  to  give  some  con- 
tinuity in  the  whole  issue  of  transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  municipalities. 

I'm  sure  the  minister  is  aware  that  in  the 
last  three  years  at  least  the  transfer  payments 
that  have  been  made  from  the  government  to 
local  government  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
increase  in  taxes.  In  other  words,  more  and 
more  of  the  expenditures  of  local  government, 
all  levels  of  local  government,  have  had  to  be 
collected  from  the  property  taxpayers. 

The  actual  transfers  for  1976  increased  by 
something  like  7.7  per  cent.  In  1977,  it  was 
7.2  per  cent  and  in  1978  it  was  5.3  per  cent. 
By  the  figures  that  were  produced  by  TEIGA 
in  the  last  three  years,  the  mill  rates  have 
increased  by  something  like  43.5  per  cent 
over  those  three  years.  That  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  the  government  has  not  been 
transferring  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  ex- 
penditures. It's  fair  to  say  that  municipalities 
have  cut  down  very  substantially  on  their 
expenditures;  but  even  then  the  level  of  pro- 
vincial transfers  has  not  been  kept  up. 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  mentioned 
the  Edmonton  commitment.  It  was,  I  think, 
a  reasonably  sound  proposal,  but  we  know 
what  has  happened  to  it  during  the  last  three 
years.  It  wasn't  lived  up  to  during  those 
years.  The  commitment  that  the  government 
would  transfer  to  municipalities  not  less  than 
the  increase  in  provincial  revenue,  has  not 
been  lived  up  to  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
now  it  has  been  abandoned.  I  think  the 
minister  may  want  to  make  some  statement 
on  that  before  the  debate  is  finished  on  these 
estimates. 

I  mentioned  the  increase  in  property  taxa- 
tion—and if  the  minister  wishes  to  check 
back  on  this.  I  can  name  the  document;  I'm 
sure  the  ministry  staflF  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide it.  I  think  it  is  important  that  he  know 
where  they  come  from.  If  I  can  find  it  here 
I  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
43.5  per  cent  increase  in  property  taxation 
diuring  the  years  1974  to  1977  does  not  indi- 
cate the  true  net  property  tax  increase  to 
many  of  the  property  taxpayers  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

May  I  just  interject  to  tell  the  minister  the 
figures  I  have  used  are  from  the  publication 


dated  September  16,  1977:  Advance  NoHce 
of  1978  Provincial  Transfer  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Municipal  Spending  and  Mill  Rate 
Performance  1974  to  1977.  If  he  looks  at  that 
document  he  will  notice  there  has  been  a 
43.5  per  cent  increase  in  the  mill  rates. 

As  I  say,  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  pic- 
ture. It  has  in  fact  been  higher  than  that. 
This  doesn't  show  there  was  an  increase  in 
average  assessment  for  people  improving  their 
homes  and  otherwise.  TEIGA  made  allow- 
ance for  this  in  the  1977  budget,  saying  this 
increase  amounted  to  2.4  per  cent.  Although 
this  doesn't  show  in  the  mill  rates,  if  a  person 
hns  a  slightly  higher  assessment  than  he  had 
the  previous  year,  or  if  there  are  more  new 
houses  in  the  municipality  than  old  houses 
and  therefore  there  is  a  shift  to  more  ex- 
pensive assessments,  the  average  home  owner 
still  has  to  pick  that  up.  Although  there  was 
no  increase  made  in  that  equalization  this 
last  year,  it  does  average  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  or  two  per  cent  a 
year. 

'Further,  people  pay  more  on  their  proper- 
ties simply  because  there  are  improvements— 
they  have  made  a  rec  room  in  the  basement 
or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  If  we  add  this 
in  we  find  the  average  increase  has  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  47  or  48  per  cent  in 
the  last  three  years.  That  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease; that  is  much  higher  than  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  that  is  much  higher 
than  the  increase  in  average  wages  and 
salaries  within  this  province. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  levied  in  a  regressive 
manner  on  a  regressive  base.  It  has  become 
increasingly  regressive,  because  not  only  has 
there  been  a  shift  of  municipal  expenditures 
to  the  property  tax,  but  there  has  not  been 
anywhere  near  enough  increase  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  credit  to  take  care  of  that.  As  a 
result,  these  tax  increases  have  fallen  more 
heavily  on  those  in  the  low  income  brackets. 
The  ministry  put  out  a  property  tax  credit 
booklet  about  a  year  ago,  indicating  how  it 
affected  the  various  income  groups.  Using 
those  figures  and  other  figures  from  the 
former  TEIGA  ministry,  we  can  get  a  pretty 
clear  indication  of  what  has  happened  with 
regard  to  net  taxes. 

There  is  an  example  in  that  booklet  of  a 
$500  levied  property  tax  paid  by  a  person  in 
1974.  At  that  time,  if  you  had  a  $5,000  in- 
come you  would  get  a  property  tax  credit  of 
something  like  $247.  If  a  fiamily  with  two 
children  had  an  income  of  $7,500,  they  would 
have  a  property  tax  credit  of  something  like 
$205.  In  the  $10,000  bracket,  you  would  have 
a  property  tax  credit  of  something  like  $155. 
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In  those  three  years,  the  property  tax 
credit  has  gone  up  from  something  like  $253 
to  $282  for  the  person  on  the  $5,000  income; 
$205  to  $246  on  the  $7,500  income;  and  $155 
to  $198  on  the  $10,000  income.  But  just 
using  the  increase  of  43.5  per  cent,  we  find 
the  gross  taxes  would  have  gone  up  to  $717 
in  all  those  cases.  The  net  part  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  the  person  had  to  pay  that  was  left 
between  that  $717  and  the  $282  was  $435, 
which  is  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  to  the 
average  person  in  that  $5,000  income  bracket, 
an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  net  taxes  in 
three  years. 

To  those  in  the  $7,500-a-year  income 
group,  the  increase  is  60  per  cent;  and  for  a 
person  with  a  $10,000  income  over  those 
three  years  it  was  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

If  you  happen  to  be  an  old  age  pensioner 
the  percentage  increase  is  much  greater,  be- 
cause three  years  ago  there  was  a  flat  addi- 
tional tax  credit  of  $110  which  has  never  been 
changed.  If  the  minister's  staff  take  the  time 
to  look  into  that,  they  will  find  that  a  person 
on  old  age  income  of  $5,000  would  therefore 
have  had  a  tax  increase  during  those  three 
years  of  137  per  cent  net.  On  a  $7,500  in- 
come the  senior  citizen's  increase  would  be 
95  per  cent;  and  on  a  $10,000  income  74  per 
cent.  Those  are  the  percentage  increases  pen- 
sioners would  have  had. 

Those  are  general,  round  figures  and  the 
minister  will  find  them  correct.  He  may  find 
them  more  than  that,  because  if  they  had  had 
an  increase  in  their  income  during  those  years 
they  got  less  tax  credit  and  it  could  be  higher 
than  that.  However,  there  was  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  tax  credit. 

Basically,  those  figures  are  correct  and  I 
ask  the  minister  very  seriously  to  examine 
those  figures,  and  in  his  first  proposal  for  the 
budget  give  consideration  to  a  substantial 
change  in  the  property  tax  credit  and  tie  the 
property  tax  credit  to  the  increase  in  property 
tax.  It  is  the  only  fair  way  and  the  only  way 
you  will  get  away  from  the  very  serious 
injustices. 

[4:30] 

Not  only  is  the  larger  per  cent  of  municipal 
expenditures  being  borne  by  the  property  tax 
but  the  levying  of  that  property  tax  is  more 
regressive.  All  the  commitments  that  were 
given  from  the  '60s  through  to  the  early  '70s 
that  this  government  was  going  to  move  to- 
wards eliminating  the  regressiveness  of  the 
property  tax  and  going  to  move  to  lessening 
the  impact  of  the  property  tax  have  been  re- 
versed in  the  last  three  years,  and  I  urge  you 
to  once  again  reverse  it  and  move  down  the 
path  of  a  progressive  tax. 


I  would  also  like  to  suggest— and  I  know 
this  is  complex  and  I  am  going  into  it  a  httle 
more  fully  some  time  later  on— that  the  tax 
credit  be  applied  at  the  time  of  the  payment 
of  taxes.  I  know  there  are  administrative 
problems  in  doing  this.  I  will  go  into  it  a 
little  later.  I  think  it  is  feasible  and  I  think 
because  of  the  real  need— so  these  people  on 
low  income  don't  have  to  find  the  $400,  $500, 
$600  or  $700  and  then  get  it  back  a  year 
later,  they  don't  have  to  find  that  when  the 
taxes  become  due— it's  worth  the  added  in- 
convenience there  may  be  in  the  administra- 
tive process. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  make— and 
I  hope  the  minister  will  comment  on  this— is 
that  there  should  be  legislated  revenue  shar- 
ing in  this  province.  You  will  know  that  was 
introduced  in  British  Columbia  a  year  ago 
and  this  year  has  been  legislated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  I  think,  Mr.  Minister, 
you  may  be  interested  in  hearing  some  of  the 
details,  and  I  won't  go  into  them  to  any  great 
extent,  of  what  has  been  done  in  British 
Columbia  and  Saskatchewan.  In  both  in- 
stances they  are  going  to  transfer  to  local 
governments  shareable  revenue  in  the  propor- 
tion that  those  increase  in  any  given  year, 
very  much  like  the  Edmonton  commitment 
only  it  is  legislated. 

They  know  what  they  are  going  to  get.  It 
can't  be  changed  except  by  the  Legislature. 
There  can  be  no  situation  exist  in  those 
provinces,  as  exists  here,  where  there's  a 
commitment  given  for  revenue  sharing  on 
the  word  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  province 
on  several  occasions,  and  then  on  September 
14  of  1977  the  Treasurer  told  the  municipal 
people  he  was  abandoning  the  whole  program 
which  he  had  set  up.  He  didn't  say  it  in 
quite  so  many  words  but  that's  what  it  meant. 

In  British  Columbia,  their  shareable 
revenues  are  the  Social  Services  Tax  Act,  the 
Gasoline  Tax  Act,  the  Coloured  Gasoline  Tax 
Act  and  the  Motive-fuel  Use  Tax  Act,  the 
Fuel  Oil  Tax  Act,  the  net  revenue  from 
lands  and  forests  as  reported  in  the  public 
accounts  of  British  Columbia;  and  then  it 
goes  on  to  give  the  details  of  that— the  net 
revenue  from  minerals  as  reported  in  the 
public  accounts  of  British  Columbia,  the 
mining  tax,  the  mineral  land  tax,  the  mineral 
resource  tax,  the  money  received  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  the  British  Columbia 
Petroleum  Corporation  and  so  on.  That  is 
now  in  effect  and  they  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get  from  year  to  year. 

The  Saskatchewan  bill  which  was  passed 
this  year  is  much  the  same,  except  if  anything 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  much  greater 
degree  of  sincerity  when  it  was  introduced. 
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because  the  bill  provides  for  the  same  kind  of 
sharing  but  they  are  indexing  it  to  1980 
and  this  year  the  provincial  government  of 
Saskatchewan  increased  transfer  payments  to 
the  municipalities  by  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  but  the  revenues  are 
up. 

Mr.  Swart:  One  of  the  poor  have-not 
provinces;  still,  they  have  the  right  govern- 
ment, Ray. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  revenues  are  up  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Swart:  Also,  next  year  they  are  going 
to  give  a  very  substantial  increase;  so  they 
have  a  firm  base  which  is  much  higher,  in 
percentage  terms,  than  the  transfer  payments 
in  Ontario.  Even  this  year,  their  transfer  pay- 
ments per  capita  are  substantially  above  those 
in  Ontario;  and  they  are  going  to  increase  the 
level  again  next  year  and  use  that  as  a 
base  for  revenue  sharing.  There,  I  say,  is  a 
government  that  has  concern  aboiut  the 
municipalities  and  the  municipal  taxpayers 
in  its  province. 

I  want  to  say  that  even  though  this  gov- 
ernment says  it  is  not  able  to  match  those 
kinds  of  increases  in  transfer  payments,  grants 
or  assistance  to  local  government,  that  legis- 
lating of  revenue  sharing  should  have  a 
very  high  priority.  Municipalities,  like  any 
other  governments,  have  to  be  able  to  plan 
ahead;  and  they  cannot  do  it.  There  is 
tremendous  dissatisfaction,  as  I  am  sure  the 
minister  is  aware,  with  the  breaking  of  the 
Edmonton  commitment.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  time  to  read  all,  or  perhaps  any,  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  Municipal  Liaison 
Committee  and  many  municipalities  with 
regard  to  the  breaking  of  the  Edmonton 
commitment.  But  municipalities  and  their 
associations  which  normally  phrase  things  in 
a  rather  friendly  manner  were  pretty  firm  in 
what  they  had  to  say  about  the  Ontario 
government  for  breaking  the  Edmonton  com- 
mitment. 

As  the  minister  knows  now,  he  has  a 
resolution  before  him  from  the  municipal 
liaison  committee,  which  states  that  a  joint 
provincial-municipal  committee,  on  which  the 
municipal  members  are  municipal  liaison 
committee  appointees,  be  established  immedi- 
ately to  examine  and  report  on  the  financial 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  both 
levels  of  government,  with  such  committee  to 
report  in  time  for  the  implementation  of  its 
recommendations  in  1980.  As  the  minister  is 
well  aware,  I  am  sure,  even  now  they  are 
asking  for  a  legislative  commitment  from 
his  government. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister,  when  he 
replies,  to  say  whether  he  is  contemplating 
such  a  legislative  commitment?  Is  he  con- 
templating a  change  in  the  property  tax 
credits?  These  items,  I  suggest,  are  very  very 
important  to  municipal  people  and  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  minister  at 
this  time  if  he  plans  on  proceeding  with  the 
change  in  the  assistance  to  senior  citizens 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  1978  budget.  He 
will  recall  that  the  then  Minister  of  Treasury, 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  AfiFairs  (Mr. 
McKeough)  said  they  were  going  to  ino-ease 
the  flat  $180,  which  is  used  as  a  tax  credit, 
to  $400.  I  am  giving  these  figures  off  the  top 
of  my  head,  but  it  would  mean  there  would 
be  some  increase  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
$250  as  a  maximum  to  a  maximum  of  more 
than  $500  for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
province.  I  am  wondering  if  the  minister 
would  comment  on  that. 

On  all  of  these  questions,  particularly  these 
three  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
municipalities  want  an  answer,  the  property 
taxpayers  want  an  answer,  and  I  think  we 
in  both  opposition  parties  want  an  answer.  I 
will  concede  to  the  minister  that  he  has  not 
been  in  that  oflBce  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  but  I  am  hoping  he  has  had  time  to 
think  about  this  and  at  least  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  direction  in  which  he  will  be 
going  in  this  regard. 

The  other  subject,  which  is  related  and 
which  I  want  to  touch  on  briefly— and  again  I 
hope  the  minister  will  make  some  comments 
on  this— is  the  whole  issue  of  property  tax 
reform. 

You'll  know  that  municipalities  and  their 
associations  are  appalled  at  the  dropping  of 
tax  reform.  I  tthdnk  members  in  at  least  two 
caucuses  in  this  House  last  week  were  almost 
stunned  when  members  of  the  government 
party  rose  to  block  a  resolution  which  in 
essence  said  to  the  government  they  should 
proceed  with  a  form  of  tax  reform.  It  makes 
me  wonder  if  the  government  hasn't  decided 
to  totally  abandon — and  I'd  like  to  have  some 
comments  on  that — any  kind  of  assessment 
reform. 

I'm  sure  you  know  of  the  gross  inequities 
wMch  exist  at  the  present  time.  It  might  be 
wise  to  remind  you  of  what  one  of  your  own 
ministers,  Darcy  McKeou^,  said  about  them 
earlier  this  year.  In  the  paper  he  tabled  on 
January  4  on  property  tax  reform,  he  talked 
about  the  great  injustice  which  exists  and  he 
said,  "Th«"e  are  essentially  six  types  of  in- 
equities in  the  present  property  tax  system: 
inequities  in  the  distribution  of  provincial 
grants;    inequities   in   the   apportionment   be- 
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tween  municipalities  of  the  cost  of  upper- 
tier  municipalities,  school  boards  and  other 
cost-sharing  units;  inequities  in  the  tax  bur- 
dens borne  by  diflFerent  classes  of  properties; 
inequities  in  the  tax  burdens  of  similar  in- 
dividual properties;  inequities  in  the  treat- 
ment of  government  properties;  and  inequities 
in  the  exemption  of  certain  properties  from 
property  taxation." 

Then  he  went  on  and  gave  some  detail 
about  each  of  the  inequities  that  existed.  He 
pointed  out  they  are  very  great  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  provincial  grants;  he  mentioned 
the  city  of  Windsor,  which  has  lost  $13  mil- 
lion. The  member  for  Waterloo  also  men- 
tioned some  other  municipalities — I  have  a 
list  of  them  here — where  there  are  great 
shortfalls  in  the  transfer  of  provlincial  pay- 
ments to  those  municipalities. 

Of  course,  it  is  recognized  there  are  some 
places  which  may  be  getting  more  than  their 
share;  but  surely  thait's  not  reason  enough  to 
stop  implementing  property  tax  reform. 

He  talked  about  the  inequlity  in  the  pro- 
portion between  municipalities  and  the  cost 
of  upper-tier  municipalities.  He  mentioned 
that  Sarnia  was  losing  something  like  $1.3 
million,  costing  each  residential  taxpayer  $35, 
because  of  those  losses. 

He  mentioned  the  inequities  in  the  tax 
burdens  of  similar  Individual  properties,  and 
said  these  are  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  in- 
equity because  they  result  from  discrimina- 
tion between  similar  properties.  The  most 
blatant  inequity  occurs  among  single-family 
residences.  Older  houses  in  many  munic- 
ipalities are  set  at  more  preferential  rates 
than  the  homes  of  young  families  in  the  new 
subdivisions.  And  so  on  and  on  and  on  in 
his  report. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  are  you  going 
to  proceed  with  some  kind  of  property  tax 
reform? 

Those  statements  in  that  report  are  either 
correct  or  incorrect.  If  they're  incorrect  then 
I  think  we  need  to  be  told.  If  they  are  cor- 
rect, then  I  think  the  inequities  need  to  be 
rectified.  No  responsible  government  can 
evade  them. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  main  reason 
for  not  proceeding  with  the  tax  reform  was 
the  effect  in  Metro,  where  the  average  in- 
crease on  single-family  dwellings  would  have 
been  something  like  $96.  The  provincial  local 
government  committee  in  April  1978  put 
forward  a  proposal  to  mitigate  that,  but  it 
was  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  say  that's 
not  good  enough  and  there  is  anotlier  route. 
There  must,  there  can  be,  some  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem  of  inequities. 


We  know  what  they  are.  They  are  in- 
equities between  residents  and  they're  in- 
equities between  Metro  and  other  munic- 
ipalities in  this  province  because  Metro  is 
not  getting  its  fair  share  of  provincial  grants. 

[4:45] 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  won't  repeat 
this  at  any  length,  it  is  due  largely  to  the 
escalation  in  land  value.  We  are  proposing 
that  if  you  deal  with  that  issue,  that  if  you're 
going  to  assess  houses  at  something  like  50 
per  cent,  if  you  can  assess  the  lots  at  20  or 
25  per  cent,  by  that  technique  alone  you  can 
solve  the  major  problems  with  the  proposed 
property  tax  reform  in  this  province. 

Again,  I  say  I  hope  that  you  wiU  make 
during  these  estimates  a  full  statement— as 
full  as  you're  able  to  make  it— on  the  con- 
sideration you've  given  to  the  matter  of 
property  tax. 

I  was  also  somewhat  disappointed  that  in 
the  40  or  so  pages  of  leadoff  remarks  by 
the  minister  he  made  no  comment  with 
regard  to  projects  that  municipalities  could 
initiate  and  on  which  they  would  receive 
assistance  from  the  province  to  help  solve 
the  serious  unemployment  problems  in  their 
area.  This  government  in  years  gone  by, 
whether  it's  been  winter  works  programs  or 
a  great  variety  of  methods,  has  used  munic- 
ipalities as  a  means  of  providing  useful 
work  and  getting  things  done  that  needed 
doing  within  those  communities.  It  would 
appear  now  that  your  predecessor  and  you, 
unless  you  have  something  more  forthcom- 
ing, are  taking  no  steps  whatsoever  in  this 
field.  I  say  this  is  deplorable.  Every  govern- 
ment that  wants  to  deal  meaningfully  with 
the  massive  unemployment  problem  it  has, 
whether  it's  in  this  country  or  in  any  other 
country,  does  use  local  government  as  a 
method  of  providing  useful  employment.  They 
give  incentives  to  the  momicipality. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan this  year  increased  its  transfer  to 
local  government  by  45  per  cent  was  for 
that  purpose.  You  may  know  that  in  Sas- 
katchewan this  year  they  are  spending  twice 
as  much  on  housing  for  senior  citizens  than 
they  did  last  year.  I  suggest  that  you  as  a 
new  minister  should  also  be  giving  thought 
to  this. 

Within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  I've 
tried  to  touch  on  the  issues  under  this  min- 
istry which  I  and  my  party  think  are  the 
important  ones.  These  have  been  the  rather 
unsatisfactory  conditions  that  our  property 
tax  system  is  in  and  measures  which  we  think 
should  correct  that,  and  also,  very  briefly 
but  very  importantly,  the  need  to  be  using 
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local  governments  with  work  incentive  pro- 
grams to  provide  employment  in  our  society. 

I'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
minister  on  these  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Perhaps  I  could  comment 
on  a  few  of  these  matters.  I  think  perhaps 
more  properly  we  could  comment  on  some 
of  the  others  as  we  get  to  the  appropriate 
sections  in  the  estimates.  Let  me  comment  a 
bit  about  the  general  conmients  both  my 
friends  have  made  about  municipal  finance 
sharing  the  amount  the  province  transfers  to 
the  municipalities. 

I  want  to  set  the  context  by  reading  from 
the  pohcy  statement  of  the  Association  of 
Municipalities  of  Ontario.  Their  statement 
in  part  reads  as  follows:  "In  the  spirit  of 
partnership,  the  association  has  addressed  it- 
self to  the  present  confusion  that  exists  be- 
tween the  province  and  the  municipalities 
with  respect  to  the  Edmonton  commitment 
transfer  payment  mechanism  and  believes  that 
it  is  time  to  make  a  radical  departure  from 
the  present  situation. 

"The  following  recommendations  have  been 
developed  as  a  positive  and  constructive 
show  of  good  faith  by  AMO  to  assist  in 
building  the  foundations  of  this  partnership 
between  the  province  and  the  municipal 
associations  with  regard  to  future  fiscal  and 
financial  relations. 

"In  making  these  recommendations,  AMO 
recognizes  the  need  for  continued  restraint 
in  the  growth  of  government  expenditures  at 
all  levels,  and  of  equal  importance  recognizes 
that  the  recommendations  represent  a  pledge 
to  the  property  taxpayers  of  Ontario  that 
municipalities  reconfirm  their  commitment  to 
expenditiu'e  restraint  under  the  present  econ- 
mic  situation."  And  then  the  assocation  went 
on  to  give  us  four  recommendations.  One  was 
that  a  joint  provincial-municipal  committee  be 
established  immediately  to  examine  the  report 
on  the  financial  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  both  levels  of  government,  wdth 
such  committee  to  report  in  time  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  recommendation  for  1980. 
This  is  the  recommendation  to  which  my 
friend  has  referred. 

The  second  was  that  the  provincial- 
municipal  revenue-sharing  formula,  known 
as  the  Edmonton  commitment,  be  abandoned 
immediately. 

The  third  was  that  for  the  municipal  fiscal 
year  1979,  provincial  transfers  to  munic- 
ipalities, excluding  school  boards— and  origin- 
ally the  motion  had  read  be  limited  to  six 
per  cent  over  the  actual  transfers  for  1978 
—be  the  same  percentage  as  the  provincial 
government  is  increasing  its  own  expendi- 
tures, and  that  the  province  act  to  eliminate 


for  1979  the  present  inequities  in  the  re- 
source equalization  grant  as  it  a£Fects  indi- 
vidual municipalities  exclusive  of  the  limits 
outlined  in  number  three. 

I  received  this  at  one  of  our  Provincial- 
Municipal  Liai^n  Committee  meetings  and  I 
was  very  appreciative  of  having  this  indica- 
tion of  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  munic- 
ipalities of  Ontario.  Their  commitment  to 
restraint  mirrors  our  commitment  to  restraint 
and  that's  the  one  word  I  particularly  missed 
from  the  last  speaker's  comments.  We  are 
in  the  kind  of  economic  times  that  demand 
that  we  not  look  to  vast  sums  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  all  lands  of  endeavours.  Public 
bodies  should  be  very  concerned  about  the 
amount  they  spend,  and  that's  one  of  the 
things  that  we,  as  a  province,  have  to  take 
cognizance  of;  particularly  given  the  fact  that 
just  recently  we've  been  told  by  the  federal 
government,  as  they  now  practice  this  policy 
—and  I  commend  them  for  practicing  this 
policy  because  we've  been  urging  them  to  do 
it  for  many  years— that  they  are  limiting  the 
amount  of  nwney  that  will  be  transferred  to 
us,  some  of  it  without  very  much  notice  and 
without  any  chance  for  us  to  adjust  any  of 
our  programs. 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  I  didn't  hear  too  many 
complimentary  comments  from  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Services. 

Hon.  Mr.  WeDs:  That's  right.  If  youll 
harken  back  to  my  words  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, we  really  need  to  be  working  together 
and  co-operating,  because  aU  the  policies  that 
we  devise  impact  each  upon  the  other.  We're 
in  a  position  where  all  governments  are  prac- 
ticing restraint.  As  part  of  that  process,  we're 
cutting  back  various  transfers  to  different  gov- 
ernments and  it's  having  an  impact  on  each 
one  of  them.  The  Treasurer  of  this  province 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Miller)  will  tell  you  this  when 
you  come  to  his  estimates.  He  finds  himself 
faced  with  transfers  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cut  back  in  many  areas,  and  there- 
fore that  impact  is  felt  in  our  budget.  We 
also  are  committed  to  certain  policies  within 
our  own  financing;  balancing  our  budget  at 
some  time  in  the  very  near  future,  a  program 
of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  net  cash  re- 
quirement each  year  in  our  budget  and  so 
forth,  all  of  which  are  good,  sound  economic 
policies.  These  have  to  be  followed  through, 
and  in  this  statement,  the  municipalities  are 
also  indicating  they  are  practicing  restraint. 

I  noticed  that  while  my  friend  used  the 
figures  that  applied  to  mill  rate  increases  over 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  it  seemed  to  me 
the  mill  rate  increases  in  the  last  year  were 
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probably  the  smallest  of  the  amounts  for  the 
last  several  years. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  can't  get  them.  Your  ministry 
can't  give  them  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'll  get  them  for  you. 
They  were  something  between  six  per  cent 
and  seven  per  cent  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  just  tried  this  morning,  and 
I   tried  last  week;   I  can't   get  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Fine,  I'll  try  and  get  them 
for  you  then. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  didn't  leave  them  out  delib- 
erately,   I    just    couldn't    get   them. 

Mr.   Bradley:   A  government  di  secrets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  we  are  happy  to 
supply  you  with  any  information  that  we 
have.  I  can't  find  the  sheet— oh,  here  it  is, 
yes.  It  looks  like  the  increases  in  net  resi- 
dential taxes,  1978  over  1977,  was  about 
6.5  per  cent  compared  to  something  hke  13.4 
per  cent  for  1977  over  1976.  The  increases 
last  year  were  far  lower  than  they  had  been 
in  years  previous. 

Getting  back  to  the  statement  otf  AMO, 
they  had  suggested  that  a  committee  be  set 
up.  We  suggested  that  rather  than  set  up  a 
new  committee— we've  had  committees  and 
committees  studying  this  matter;  we've  had 
the  committees  studying  property  tax  reform, 
we've  had  the  committees  studying  grant 
reform. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Studied  to  death. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  don't  really  need  a 
new  committee.  So  what  we  did  was,  we 
reconstituted  the  fiscal  arrangements  sub- 
committee of  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison 
Committee  to  go  to  work  at  looking  at  the 
particular  problems  suggested  in  this  resolu- 
tion. They  have  already  had  one  meeting  and 
will  be  meeting  again  presently  to  discuss  the 
transfer  payments  for  next  year  and  to  lay  out 
some  kind  of  work  schedule  so  that  we  can 
come  up  with  some  of  the  options,  one  of 
them  being  the  kind  of  legislated  s-haring 
arrangements  that  my  friend  indicated. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  will  be  amenable  to  that? 
Last  year  Darcy  McKeough  said  no. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Darcy  is  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  That  was  last  year,  I  can't 
comment  on  that . 

Mr.  Swart:  You  are  amenable  to  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Flexibility  is  in  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  year  we  have  set  up 
the  fiscal  arrangements  subcommittee.  We 
have  already  had  one  meeting,  as  I  indicated, 
and  we  are  looking  at  how  we  could  pro- 
gress to  study  this  matter  that  has  been  indi- 
cated. 


The  second  part  of  their  resolution  is  that 
the  Edmonton  commitment  be  abandoned.  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  agree  with  that.  How- 
ever, it  is  really  up  to  the  Treasurer  to  make 
any  formal  statement  about  that,  but  I  think 
we're  moving  towards  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  has  been  amended. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  not  an  Edmonton 
commitment  that  counts  at  the  minute,  it's 
the  amount  of  money  that's  transferred,  and 
that  the  local  government  has  enough  money 
from  the  province  to  do  the  job,  along  with 
the  other  revenues  that  it  raises. 

Perhaps  out  of  the  studies  in  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements subcommittee  will  come,  as  has 
been  indicated,  some  other  method  of  stating 
in  a  more  definitive  way  just  how  those  ar- 
rangements will  come  about.  I  would  say  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  we  will  probably  be 
de-emphasizing  to  a  great  degree  the  Edmon- 
ton commitment  in  the  year  that  is  coming 
ahead. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  estimates  of  the 
year  that  we  are  in  now,  which  to  a  great 
degree  covers  the  financing  that  has  gone  on 
this  year  and  which  is  part  of  the  Edmonton 
commitment.  There  was  an  Edmonton  com- 
mitment arrangement  for  this  particular  time, 
of  course. 

They  also  suggested  that  for  next  year  the 
total  increase  in  the  moneys  that  we  transfer 
be  at  about  the  percentage  that  our  own  ex- 
penditures increase.  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able request.  It  is  certainly  one  that  we  MdU 
look  at.  I  just  have  to  warn  them,  as  I  would 
warn  the  members  of  this  House,  that  given 
the  kind  of  remarks  I  just  made  and  the  kind 
that  the  Treasurer  has  made,  that  doesn't 
mean  that  that  percentage  is  going  to  be  very 
high.  If  they  are  willing  to  take  their  chances 
along  with  us,  we'll  try  and  accommodate 
them  on  that  particular  part  of  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Swart:  Better  than  it  has  been  for  the 
last  three  years.  It  hasn't  been  up  there  the 
last  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  has  been  pretty  close. 
There's  that  part,  plus  there's  the  resource 
equalization  grant.  We  all  recognize  there 
are  inequities  there  and  we  are  working  to- 
wards trying  to  remedy  those.  Certainly  per- 
haps market  value  assessment,  property  tax 
reform,  would  have  to  some  degree  been  a 
remedy,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  other  prob- 
lems connected  with  it.  It  is  interesting  that 
everyone  is  starting  to  warm  up  now  to 
wanting  us  to  get  into  that  particular  program, 
but  we  didn't  notice  too  many  resolutions  and 
cries  of  "Move  ahead"  at  the  time  that  the 
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Treasurer     indicated     the     program     wasn't 
moving  ahead  last  spring  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 
[5:00] 

As  I  read  this  whole  debate,  and  I  listened 
to  a  lot  of  the  debate  that  went  on  the  other 
day  on  the  resolution  that  my  friend  moved, 
it  is  fine  as  long  as  you  can  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it  too  in  this  thing.  In  other  words, 
your  resolution  does  a  fine  job  of  stating  all 
the  problems  and  correcting  them,  but  it  also 
corrects  them  at  the  price  of  no  problems 
anywhere  else.  In  other  words,  even  in  the 
case  of  equalization  payments,  as  you  rightly 
said  if  some  under  the  present  system  are  not 
getting  their  fair  share  somebody  must  be 
getting  too  much. 

But  of  course  the  way  everyone  wants  to 
see  it  corrected  is  for  the  fellow  who  is 
getting  too  httle  to  get  his  extra  $L8  million 
or  $13  million,  but  nobody  get  anything  taken 
away  from  them;  and  the  same  when  you 
adjust  different  classes  of  properties  within  a 
municipality  and  so  forth.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  legitimate  position  to  put  forward,  that 
is  probably  the  position  all  of  us  would  want 
to  put  forward;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which,  if  we  don't  look  at  it,  is  going  to 
create  problems.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
a  lot  of  us  saw  when  the  market  value  assess- 
ment property  tax  reform  package  was  put 
forward,  that  it  was  going  to  cause  real  prob- 
lems because  certain  people  in  single-family 
homes  were  going  to  find  themselves  saddled 
with  a  tax  increase  for  reasons  which  they 
did  not  understand;  albeit  fair  and  equitable, 
it  would  not  be  understood  by  them,  would 
be  greatly  resented,  and  would  not  be  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system. 

Certainly  the  whole  matter  of  property 
tax  reform  has  got  to  continue  to  be  looked 
at.  My  personal  opinion— and  the  Treasurer 
still  will  be  playing  a  very  large  and  lead- 
ing role  in  this  particular  matter  because  it 
certainly  impacts  on  the  total  financial  pic- 
tures of  this  province— my  personal  opinion 
is  that  perhaps  we  have  put  this  in  the 
wrong  perspective.  We  have  put  everything 
into  one  big  package  with  market  value 
assessment  or  some  variation  of  it.  We've 
put  all  these  other  measures  of  property 
into  one  big  package  and  said  we  should 
move  right  away  with  this  great  big  package. 
What  I  think  we  should  be  doing  now  is 
looking  at  all  the  various  segments  of  prop- 
erty tax  reform-market  value  assessment, 
changes  in  assessment  and  equalization 
factors— and  working  out  some  kind  of  a 
time  schedule  in  which  we  can  do  those 
things  that  are  achievable  but  not  necessarily 
expect  to  do  them  all  in  one  year.  I  think 


that  certainly  we  will  be  working,  for  our 
part,  to  try  to  improve  the  whole  system 
of  local  government  financing;  and  that,  of 
course,  has  got  to  be  part  of  it. 

That  also  gets  us  into  the  report  of  the 
grant  reforms  committee,  which  as  my 
friend  knows  made  many  recommendations, 
after  much  study  came  up  with  a  number 
of  recommendations  which  could  improve 
the  way  we  provide  money  to  local  govern- 
ment. The  only  problem  is  that  it  all  reads 
very  well  and  it  all  makes  eminent  sense; 
and  the  great  emphasis  is  on  the  uncon- 
ditional grant.  From  my  experience  in  the 
school  field  that  is  the  way  the  grants  to 
schools  have  been  given  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  an  unconditional  grant  to  school 
boards  for  them  to  set  their  own  priorities. 

The  problem  is  that  for  many  years  the 
transfers  of  this  province  to  the  municipali- 
ties have  also  been  based  upon  unconditional 
grants— which  incidentally  are  in  legislation, 
so  it  isn't  fair  to  say  we  don't  have  any 
form  of  legislation  guaranteeing  grants  to 
municipalities,  because  we  do  have  the  un- 
conditional grant  legislation  and  we  have  a 
number  of  other  pieces  of  legislation  which 
actually  legislate  certain  grants  to  munici- 
palities. 

We  find  an  emphasis  on  the  unconditional 
grant,  and  then  we  find  that  all  those  people 
affected  are  violently  opposed  to  that.  I 
don't  know  what  your  position  is  on  this. 
The  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Epp) 
asked  me  what  kind  of  responses  we  have 
had  on  this  report.  Let  me  read  one  of  the 
responses  to  Darcy  McKeough. 

It  said:  **The  Scarborough  Public  Library 
Board  at  its  last  regular  board  meeting  on 
January  19  discussed  the  recommendations 
concerning  municipal  pubhc  libraries  as  con- 
tained in  the  recently  published  report  of 
the  provincial-municipal  grants  reform  com- 
mittee, which  recommended  that  the  grants 
to  municipal  library  boards  be  eliminated 
and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  reassign 
the  responsibility  for  library  services  from 
municipal  library  boards  to  municipalities. 

"The  Scarborough  public  library  board 
wishes  to  express  its  dismay  at  both  recom- 
mendations, but  the  board's  major  appre- 
hension is  with  the  elimination  or  decon- 
ditionalization  of  grants  to  municipal  library 
boards.  Although  the  report  of  the  provincial 
municipal  grants  reform  committee  indicates 
that  deconditionalized  grants  would  be 
passed  on  to  municipal  governments,  there 
is  nowhere  described  in  the  report  any  safe- 
guards or  procedures  that  the  decentrahzed 
grants  would  be  channelled  to  the  appro- 
priate   mimicipality    or     that     the    moneys 
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would  eventually  be  used  for  public  library 
services   and   their  development. 

"In  expressing  its  concern  the  Scarborough 
pubhc  library  board  is  asking  what  specific 
procedures  and  safeguards  are  to  be  pro- 
vided so  that  provincial  funds  currently 
designated  for  public  library  services  are 
channelled  to  the  appropriate  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  that  decentralized  funds  are 
assigned  to  budget  that  and  finance  library 
services." 

I  guess  that  is  the  quandary  we  found 
ourselves  in.  We  have  an  equal  number  of 
letters  from  library  boards  all  across  this 
province;  we  have  letters  from  museum 
boards;  from  elderly  persons'  centres,  even 
from  the  municipal  road  engineers  who  are 
concerned  that  deconditionalizing  the 
municipal  grants  is  going  to  somehow  aflFect 
them. 

So  here  on  the  one  hand  we  have  this  re- 
port that  suggests  deconditionalized  grants- 
pay  them  to  the  municipalities,  let  them  set 
their  priorities,  let  them  decide,  then  run,  the 
various  services  for  their  people;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  these  special  purpose  bodies 
which  have  been  protected  for  years  under 
special  legislation  with  designated  grants  for 
a  service.  They  are  very  worried  that  if  their 
grants  are  deconditionalized  their  service  will 
be  somehow  interfered  with  and  perhaps  will 
not  continue  at  its  same  level. 

I  was  asked  the  question  about  the  report 
and  what  was  the  response  from  these  various 
bodies.  I  think  I've  given  you  a  pretty  clear 
indication  of  what  the  response  is.  I  think  the 
municipalities  generally  are  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  report.  Actually  it  was  worked 
out  with  them.  We  have  a  very  detailed  re- 
sponse which  was  just  received  at  the 
provincial-municipal  liaison  committee  a 
week  ago.  I  don't  know  whether  youVe  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  it,  but  they've  com- 
mented on  ail  the  reports  and  most  of  the 
comments  are  very  supportive  of  the  recom- 
mendations. 

But  there  you  have  the  quandary.  I'd  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  my  friends  as  to 
how  they  feel  about  the  situation  vis-^-vis 
elderly  persons'  centres,  library  boards, 
museum  boards  and  so  forth. 

Perhaps  I'll  conclude  with  those  few  com- 
ments. I  can  discuss  any  of  the  items  I  didn't 
cover  as  we  progress  into  the  discussion  of 
the  sections. 

I  might  add  before  I  sit  down  that  I  think 
the  matter  of  the  senior  citizens'  property  tax 
credit  rightly  is  a  matter  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  Treasurer's  estimates.  It's 
part  of  the  total  fiscal  policy  of  the  province 
—the  property  tax  credit  and  all  these  p^ts 


and  components  of  it  are  part  of  the  total 
income  tax  policy  of  the  province.  I  think 
the  Treasturer's  estimates  are  the  place  where 
that  program  should  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honourable  members  of 
the  conmiittee  have  had  a  chance  for  a  very 
wide  ranging  discussion.  I  hope  now  they'll 
focus  on  vote  IIOIB,  item  1,  main  office.  The 
member  for  Waterloo  North. 

On  vote  IIOIB,  ministry  administration 
program;  item  1,  main  office: 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  you'd 
permit  us  a  little  latitude  in  commenting 
about  some  of  the  things  covered  by  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  wide  range. 
Mr.  Swart:  Do  it  under  main  office. 
Mr.  Epp:  He  was  speaking  about  the 
Edmonton  commitment.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  municipalities  have  asked  to  have  it 
abandoned  is  that  actually  it  wasn't  aban- 
doned formally  by  the  govermnent.  They  just 
want  the  government,  I  suppose,  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  they  have  abandoned  it  and  to 
try  to  find  some  suitable  alternatives  to  the 
Edmonton  commitment  as  they  found  it  in 
1973.  I  am  interested  in  the  minister's  com- 
ments with  respect  to  property  tax  reform, 
because  I  gather  from  his  conmnents  that  he 
now  is  a  proponent  of  property  tax  reform- 
Mr.  Foulds:  He  always  has  been. 
Mr.  Epp:  —maybe  as  the  former  Minister 
of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental AfFairs  articulated  it  on  various 
occasions.  I  understand  from  some  fairly 
good  sources  that  Mr.  McKeough  didn't  have 
a  lot  of  support  in  his  own  cabinet  at  the 
time  for  reform;  and,  had  he  had  that  sup- 
port, I  am  sure  it  would  have  come  forward 
to  this  House. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  that  right,  Tom? 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Everybody  in  this  House 
is   in  favour   of  property  tax  reform,  but  I 
indicated  there  are  different  ways  of  doing  it. 
Mr.   Epp:   The  minister  specifically  asked 
for  some  kind  of  response  to  grant  decondi- 
tionalization— I'm  having  some  difficulty  with 
that  word  today,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Bradley:    The    government   has    had 
difficulty  for  years. 

Mr.  Epp:  —and  particularly  the  opposition 
to  that  by  the  road  engineers.  I  can  under- 
stand that  because,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  it  was  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  that  was  mostly 
concerned  with  deconditionalization  of  grants 
because  of  what  it  would  do  to  the  handing 
out  of  various  contracts.  I  would  think  most 
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of  the  opposition  would  come  from  that 
ministry,  and  I  understand  the  oppjosition  did 
come  from  that  minister  when  it  was  dis- 
cussed quite  extensively  in  cabinet  some  time 
ago. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  with  this  par- 
ticular item,  as  regards  the  elderly  persons' 
centres,  the  libraries  and  the  museums,  if 
something  can  be  worked  out  in  legislation 
with  municipalities  whereby  they  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  important  functions 
that  these  bodies  put  forth,  and  given  some 
guarantee  that  they  will  continue  to  be  fund- 
ed at  least  at  the  level  that  they  now  are 
funded,  I  think  they  would  be  quite  happy 
to  have  those  particular  funds  deconditional- 
ized.  However,  I  recognize  that  is  not  giving 
complete  autonomy  to  the  municipalities  to 
let  them  do  with  it  what  they  will.  I  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  the  honourable 
minister  much  more  thoroughly  some  time  if 
he  would  like  to. 

Speaking  directly  to  vote  1101(B),  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  whether  the  minister 
could  indicate  what  kind  of  cutbacks  have 
taken  place  in  the  main  oflBce  to  reduce  the 
estimates  there  from  $711,000  to  $635,000, 
while  the  legal  services  have  increased  from 
$276,000  to  $343,000.  I  am  just  wondering 
why  the  legal  services  had  to  go  up  sig- 
nificantly when  the  rest  of  the  office  was 
decreased.  Maybe  the  minister  could  respond 
to  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  got  Treasury's  part  of 
the  legal  services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  maybe  the  minister 
is  going  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
answer,  or  does  he  want  some  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Perhaps  I  could  try  to 
get  the  answer  to  that.  Maybe  it  would  be 
a  good  time  to  make  the  general  statement 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  immediately 
answer  those  questions  because,  as  my  friend 
will  appreciate,  we  now  are  dealing  with 
estimates  that  have  been  taken  from  the 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  estimates,  and  in  some  cases  certain 
arbitrary  decisions  were  made  in  the  amount 
to  compare  it  with  the  amounts  for  1977-78 
and  1978-79. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  wrong  answer.  I 
will  try  to  get  that  answer  for  the  honour- 
able member.  Perhaps  we  can  just  carry  on. 
It  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  it  is  with  some 
estimates  where  you  are  dealing  with  a 
complete  entity  constituted  exactly  the  same 
as  it  was  the  year  before.  But  I  will  get  that 
information  for  the  honourable  member. 


Mr.  Breaugh:  I  would  like  to  spend  some 
time  on  the  matters  that  were  raised  by  the 
minister  regarding  the  constitution.  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  agreed  procedure  that  we  will 
deal  with  it  under  this  main  office  vote.  Is 
that  correct? 
[5:15] 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  not  in  the  chair  at 
the  time.  I  feel  that  should  probably  come 
under  vote  1102B;  was  there  some  agreement? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  It  was  my  understanding  it 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  critics  that  it 
would  be  dealt  with  under  this  main  office 
vote. 

If  that  is  agreeable,  I  wouldn't  mind  pro- 
ceeding now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  certainly  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suppose  if  the  committee 
did  agree— I  wasn't  aware  of  that,  I  wasn't 
in  the  chair  at  the  time- 
Mr.  Swart:  Just  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  chairman  distinctly 
stated  at  that  time  that  that  could  be  dealt 
with  under  vote  1101.  In  any  event,  I  think 
Hansard  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  committee  so  agrees, 
the  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Thank  you.  I  wanted  to 
participate  in  this  discussion  and  I  have  looked 
forward  for  some  time  now  to  the  opportunity 
to  have  the  members  of  this  House  par- 
ticipate in  this  great  debate  that  is  currently 
raging,  I  suppose,  in  some  quarters  on  the 
matter  of— well,  it  has  several  titles.  In  some 
places  it  is  called  the  repatriation  of  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  called  constitutional  reform. 
It  is  called,  in  some  quarters,  an  attempt  to 
restore  national  unity  to  the  country.  I 
suppose  it  has  as  many  titles  as  there  are 
speakers  to  the  matter. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  that  up  until  this 
time,  although  the  Premier  and  this  minister 
have  participated  in  several  conferences  at 
the  federal-provincial  level,  the  members  of 
this  House  in  particular  have  not  had  a  spe- 
cific opix)rtunity  to  participate  in  the  debate. 
I  welcome  this  as  one  opportunity.  Frankly 
I  would  hke  to  put  on  the  record  a  formal 
request  to  have  the  minister  set  aside  some 
time,  perhaps  a  Thursday  evening,  in  this 
House  when  we  could  formally  discuss  as 
members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  this  prov- 
ince's position,  whatever  that  might  be  or 
whatever  it  might  evolve  to  be,  on  the  matter 
of  the  Canadian  constitution. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  engage  in  that 
academic  argument  on  constitutional  matters, 
though  it  is  important  to  me  personally.   It 
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certainly  ought  to  be  important  to  those  who 
involve  themselves  in  the  political  affairs  of 
this  nation.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  of 
prime  importance. 

I  do  think  it  necessary  that  we  deal  with 
the  matter  of  the  constitution  as  it  regards 
whether  or  not  this  country  is  a  utilized, 
well-working  political  entity.  That  seems  to 
be  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

If  we  spend  a  little  time  examining  why 
we  are  now  looking  at  constitutional  reform, 
why  we  have  let  it  go  this  long,  why  we  have 
gone  past  the  cenltury  mark  without  repatriat- 
ing our  constitution,  it  poses  an  interesting 
question.  Unfortunately,  due  to  our  federal 
political  climate,  I  think  it  leaves  itself  open 
to  great  conjecture  aboult  the  political  process 
in  this  country  and  people  talking  about  things 
like  national  unity,  the  monarchy,  constitu- 
tional reform  and  a  number  of  related  items 
for  rather  crass  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely  not. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  think  it  unfortunate,  but 
I  think  it  is  certainly  there. 

For  example,  I  listened  to  tlie  Premier  of 
Alberta,  on  a  televistion  program  called  Ques- 
tion Period  last  evening,  alluding  to  the  no- 
tion that  perhaps  the  Prime  Minister  was 
indeed  using  this  period  in  ttime  to  rectify  a 
pohtical  climate  that  is  not  too  favourable 
for  him  just  now.  I  listened  to  the  Premier 
of  that  province  put  forward  a  rather  eloquent 
case,  I  thought,  for  the  needs  of  his  own  re- 
gion, for  tlie  problems  he  saw  in  dealing  with 
the  federal  government  in  devising  a  fair 
share  of  taxation,  in  devising  strategies  re- 
volving around  use  of  the  energy  resources 
of  this  nation  and  developing  strategies  to 
brfing  into  his  part  of  the  Canadian  political 
context  something  that  would  work  and  stat- 
ing rather  emphatically  that  there  were  many 
reasons  now  why  he  couldn't  do  that  as  a 
provincial  premier. 

I  am  little  amused  at  the  attempts  by  the 
federal  government — and  in  par'ticular  it  has 
to  be  one  of  the  few  times  in  history  when 
they  published  little  documents  with  cute 
little  titles.  For  example,  this  one  is  entitled 
The  Time  for  Action  and  it  outlines,  rather 
succinctly  and  rather  neatly  in  fact,  the  fed- 
eral government's  current  position  on  the 
matter. 

It  lays  out  for  us  some  of  the  reasons  why, 
in  a  non-political  or  partisan  sense,  we  would 
want  to  devise  a  new  consititution.  It  points 
out,  I  think  quite  correctly,  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have. 

I  would  not  share  all  of  the  concerns  put 
forward  in  this  little  pamphlet.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  kind  of  circulation  it  got. 


It  brings  to  my  mind  the  perhaps  pretty 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  put  to  the  Ca- 
nadian people  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
ideas,  for  I  think  it  important  that  somehow 
in  the  process  the  public  at  large  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themself .  I  really  don't 
want  us  to  have  a  referendum  across  the  na- 
tion on  a  clause-by-clause  debate  of  the  new 
constitution,  bult  I  do  want  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  to 
make  their  views  known  on  precisely  which 
way  we  go,  because  I  sense  in  our  own  Ca- 
nadian constitutional  problem  in  a  number  of 
unrelated  issues  an  unease  in  the  public  mind 
about  whether  our  parliamentary  systems 
work.  Do  they  or  don't  they. 

As  an  example,  you  can  find  almost  daily 
now  some  provincial  politician,  usually  a  min- 
ister of  the  crown,  proclaiming  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  like  to  do  something  but  it 
can't  because  that's  not  within  its  juiisdic- 
ition — ^that  belongs  to  the  federal  government. 
I  find  even  ps  a  layman,  looking  at  the  way 
federal  and  provincial  funding  is  finally  dis- 
tributed tiirough  the  municipalities,  a  real 
dog's  breakfast  of  money  going  into  the  tax 
purse  and  then  being  redistributed  through 
the  system  so  that  it's  difficult  now  to  find 
anything  which  the  public  can  see,  a  housing 
project,  a  hospital,  a  university,  most  tyx)es  of 
schooling  and  almost  all  kinds  of  federal  work 
projects,  that  doesn't  have  contributions  from 
almost  all  levels  of  governmenlt.  There  are 
sharing  processes  that  have  been  evolved  or 
worked  out. 

What  we  don't  see  is  a  clear  definitive  line 
there,  and  perhaps  we  shouldn't,  between 
what  the  federal  government  pays  for,  what 
the  provincial  government  pays  for  and 
what  the  municipal  government  pays  for.  In 
almost  all  cases,  there  are  blends  of  things 
moving  'badk  and  forth.  A  share  of  a  new 
arena  may  come  from  federal  funds.  It  may 
come  from  provincial  funds.  It  may  come 
from  municipal  funds,  but  the  public  at  large 
then  has  to  sort  it  out.  Does  that  arena  belong 
to  the  federal  government,  the  provincial 
government,  or  the  municipal  government? 
There's  confusion  in  the  public  s  mind  and,  I 
must  say  as  someone  who  has  spent  a  fair 
amount  of  time  in  municipal  politics,  there 
is  confusion  in  the  pohtical  mind  as  well, 
because  that  ratio  keeps  ichanging.  Those 
funding  formulas  keep  moving  about  on  us. 

There  are  interesting  problems  to  be  re- 
solved in  there.  I  think  we  would  come  to 
the  realization  that  in  modem  Canadian 
political  life,  there's  very  little  we  are  going 
to  do  that  isn't  a  shared  responsibility.  What 
probably  would  be  a  practical  alternative  to 
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that  system  we  have  now  is  to  attempt  to 
stabilize  it,  to  attempt  to  say  that  we  will 
once  again  review,  and  we  will  probably  do 
so  on  a  regular  basis,  these  funding  formulas. 
Will  they  be  subject  to,  for  example,  an 
annual  review,  say,  at  the  first  ministers' 
conferences?  Is  that  where  that  will  occur? 

Will  we  get  ourselves  into  the  same  kind  of 
a  jackpot,  for  example,  in  Ontario  that  we 
have  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
arguing  about  something  called  the  Edmon- 
ton commitment,  made  by  one  of  our  Treas- 
urers in  another  province  dealing  with  On- 
tario's financing  of  municipalities?  Will  that 
be  a  continuing  perspective  for  Ontario  or 
will  we  alter  that?  Will  we  stabilize  that? 
Will  we  say  that  in  the  foreseeable  future 
for  the  next  decade  this  is  the  way  the  fund- 
ing process  will  work— these  are  the  shares 
that  wiU  be  staked  out?  Is  it  time  to  say 
that  the  federal  government  ought  to  get  out 
of  education  completely?  That  poses  some 
interesting  problems  in  a  practical  sense  and 
it  poses  some  interesting  problems  in  a  con- 
stitutional sense  because  there  are  arguments 
back  and  forth. 

I  think  now  is  a  reasonable  time  to  re- 
evaluate, to  rewrite  and  to  repatriate  the 
Canadian  constitution.  In  terms  of  geography, 
if  one  was  to  set  out  a  theoretical,  politick 
model,  I  don't  think  you  would  design  some- 
thing that  looks  like  Canada  today.  I  think 
you  would  recognize  that  there  are  regions 
of  the  country  which  have  common  interests 
and  perhaps  don't  look  very  much  like  our 
provincial  governments  today. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  quite  prepared  to  go  as 
far  as  some  of  the  western  Premiers  in  re- 
aligning provincial  boundaries  or  forming  new 
regions,  but  I  do  understand  that  there's  a 
certain  amount  of  coherence  in  that  and  our 
provincial  boundaries  across  the  country  are 
not  necessarily  related  to  sensible  boundary 
lines  in  this  modem  age.  They  may  well  have 
been  when  the  constitution  was  first  devised 
and  the  responsibilities  for  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment might  have  been  quite  sensible  away 
back  then,  but  times  have  changed  a  good 
deal.  Communications  have  changed.  The 
kind  of  source  of  common  interest  that  might 
form  a  logical  provincial  boundary  certainly 
in  my  mind  has  altered  considerably  since 
the   initial  drafting  of  the   constitution. 

I  am  perplexed  somewhat  by  the  inability 
of  the  Premiers  and  the  federal  government 
to  devise,  for  example,  an  amending^  formula. 
I  am  perplexed  somewhat,  though  I  see  a 
growing  consensus  in  certain  areas,  that  we 
have  not  managed  to  move  beyond  that.  I 
sense,  perhaps  because  I  am  a  politician,  that 


it  is  political  gamesmanship  that  is  causing 
the  bulk  of  the  problem;  there  are  those— 
perhaps  the  Premier  of  Quebec  is  one,  per- 
haps the  Prime  Minister  is  another,  perhaps 
our  own  Premier  is  another— who  are  using 
the  public  focus  of  these  discussions  for  their 
own   political   purposes   back   home. 

Mr.  Bradley:  And  none  of  the  NDP 
Premiers. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Well,  that  may  be.  I  sug- 
gest, frankly,  that  Allan  Blakeney's  positions 
on  the  constitution  and  his  public  statements 
on  national  unity  sure  didn't  do  him  much 
harm  in  his  own  Saskatchewan  election. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  were  certainly  as  cogent 
and  brilliant,  though,  as  those  of  any  leader 
in  die  country. 

Mr.  Breau^:  I  also  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  should  not  set  that  aside,  quite 
frankly.  I  think  it  is  vahd  for  politicians  to 
be  politicians.  Those  who  might  expect  them 
to  be  otherwise  I  think  are  adcing  far  too 
much.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  represent 
their  constituencies  there  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  Premier  of  Alberta's 
constant  referral  in  last  evening's  television 
program  to  that  very  matter— that  his  position 
put  fonvard  very  clearly  in  a  discussion  paper 
tabled  at  the  first  ministers'  conference  was 
essentially  one  that  was  a  bargaining  position. 
He  said,  "In  theory  we  put  out  several  items; 
we  listed  the  things  that  our  province  wanted 
to  have  discussed.  We  put  forward  a  dear 
position,  and  they  are  there  on  the  table  to 
be  negotiated." 

I  don't  find  that  an  offensive  position.  I 
think  that  is  precisely  what  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation  did  when  they  first  sat  down 
to  design  a  constitution.  They  all  came  to- 
gether with  bargaining  positions.  They  put 
them  on  the  table.  I  don't  think  they  were 
dealing  with  that  theoretical  a  model.  They 
were  dealing  with  the  really  hard-nosed 
pohtical  issues  of  their  day.  And  I  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  have  our  own 
provincial  Premiers  do  much  the  same  thing 
now:  Go  to  that  conference  table,  not  with 
fine-sounding  statements  about,  "Let's  save 
the  country,"  and,  "Let's  do  good  things," 
and,  "Let's  all  get  together."  I  don't  object 
to  that  too  much,  except  that  I  would  like 
to  see  much  more. 

I'd  like  to  see  some  very  specific  proposals 
put  down.  I  see  those  evolving.  What  I  didn't 
see  as  I  watched  the  last  first  ministers'  con- 
ference was  much  actual  negotiation.  I 
understand  that  perhaps  because  it  was  a 
televised  conference,  perhaj>s  because  every- 
body was  extremely  mindful  of  the  pohtical 
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consequences  of  dealing  at  that  table,  per- 
haps much  of  this  negotiation,  much  of  the 
really  pertinent  discussion  went  on  as  soon 
as  the  television  lights  went  off— it  happened 
in  private. 

I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  I  recognize  that 
in  the  bargaining  process  there  is  always  a 
formal  side  and  an  informal  side,  but  I  found 
much  of  what  I  watched,  in  terms  of  the 
programs  themselves,  the  news  stories  ema- 
nating from  that  afterwards,  was  really  a  lot 
of  folderol.  There  wasn't  very  much  happen- 
ing at  that  bargaining  table,  for  sure.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  happening  in  the  cor- 
ridors and  at  the  private  dinners,  but  I  think 
the  pubHc  in  Canada  and  the  members  of  this 
House,  for  example,  have  a  right  to  be  aware 
of  what  was  said,  what  agreements  were 
made,  and  what  kind  of  direction  this  thing  is 
taking. 

So  I  understand  that  the  process  is  there. 
I  seem  to  see  some  consensus  on  some  issues 
evolving.  I  am  a  little  confused  about  why 
we  can't  get  more  concrete  about  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  conference,  for 
example,  there  seemed  to  be  a  real  division 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  conference  had 
served  any  purpose  at  all,  whether  there  was 
any  agreement  other  than  to  meet  again.  I 
seem  to  recall  a  rather  dramatic  little  pose 
struck  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  country 
in  ending  up  the  conference,  where  he 
wasn't  too  sure  exactly  what  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting  was.  Someone  gave  him  the 
answer,  and  then  he  closed  off  the  meeting. 
There  are  difficulties  in  all  of  this.  As  a 
private  member  of  this  House,  I  want  to  deal 
with  what  I  perceive  are  two  or  three  rather 
delicate  issues  that  have  to  be  faced.  The 
first  one  I  guess— agreeing  on  several  of  the 
issues  that  are  put  out  here— is  that  there  is 
a  need  to  establish  minority  rights  in  Can- 
ada. But  I  would  be  mindful  of  a  line  that  I 
think  Mr.  Broadbent  used  in  one  of  his 
federal  presentations  when  he  was  quoting 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  his  elaboration 
that  we  should  always  protect  minority  rights 
and  we  should  always  remember  that  the  rich 
are  always  a  minority. 

So  I  think  there  was  some  danger  in  going 
through  that.  To  balance  that  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  in  Canada  the  mosaic  we 
have  to  work  with  as  a  population  these  days 
is  much  more  than  two  people,  much  more. 
The  contributions  made  by  people  from  all 
over  the  world  who  have  arrived  here  and 
live  here  and  are  Canadian  and  part  of  the 
Canadian  reality  of  today  must  be  dealt  with. 
I  put  forward  my  personal  opinion  that  in 
dealing  with  minority  rights  that  consensus 
must    be    done    with    great    care    and    great 


caution   and   must  recognize   that  it  isn't   as 

simple  as  some  would  have  it. 

[5:30] 

Perhaps  the  most  awkward  thing  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  rewriting  of  a  constitution 
is  the  balance  of  power.  The  reality  of  1867 
is  far  different  from  the  reality  of  today,  and 
what  might  have  been  written  as  a  strong 
federal  constitution  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country  now  has  to  be  applied  in  a  far  differ- 
ent context. 

Provincial  governments  do  far  more  taxing 
than  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  our  coun- 
try. They  have  a  far  more  relevant  role  to 
play  in  every  individual's  daily  life.  Take  for 
example,  taxing  powers  and  the  allocation  of 
funds.  The  provincial  governments  in  Canada 
get  roughly  60  per  cent  of  the  tax  dollar, 
leaving  the  federal  government  with  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  funds.  That's  far  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  early  days. 

There  is  another  level  of  government  that 
has  grown  tremendously  since  the  early  days 
of  Canada.  That  is  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  direct  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  nation  you  can  find.  The 
argument  always  made  by  municipal  poli- 
ticians is  that  they  are  closer  to  the  people 
than  anyone  else.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  municipal 
governments  perform  functions  they  never 
did  before.  Municipal  governments  are  an 
increasingly  complex,  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive part  of  government  in  Canada.  Few 
of  the  public  can  make  those  fine  definitions 
of  saying,  "That's  a  municipal  project,  that's 
a  provincial  project,  that's  a  federal  project," 
let  alone  understand  the  financing  of  those 
projects.  They  think  there  is  one  level  of 
government  in  this  nation  and  it's  whoever 
is  around. 

Few  of  us  haven't  campaigned  and  prob- 
ably won  the  odd  vote  on  the  contention 
we're  going  to  oust  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
I  think  that's  probably  true.  I  found  when 
I  was  in  municipal  politics  that  the  public 
at  large  didn't  make  the  distinctions  I  made 
as  a  politician.  Their  awareness  of  what 
level  of  government  is  in  operation  there  is 
probably  not  as  high  as  it  should  be. 

A  second  major  area  where  I  think  we 
have  to  entertain  some  discussion  in  the 
public  and  probably  in  this  House  is  what 
style  of  democracy  is  appropriate  for  Canada 
today.  Where  are  we  going  to  go  with  it? 
If  we  got  basic  about  all  of  this  we  would 
probably  recognize  that  we  have  gone  from 
a  straight,  traditional  English  parliamentary 
system  to  incorporate  some  of  the  things 
done  south  of  the  border,  that  kind  of 
democratic  process. 
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I  find  it  unthinkable  that  we  would  ever 
get  ourselves  to  a  position  where  we  might 
elect  chief  police  officers;  that  we  might 
elect  judges  in  Canada;  that  we  would  go 
to  the  extreme  the  Americans  have  used  for 
years.  My  basic  argument  is  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  isn't  appropriate  there.  You 
shouldn't  have  a  judge  running  for  public 
oflBce. 

I  must  admit  the  Americans,  for  all  of 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  don't  appear 
to  have  a  much  greater  problem  in  exer- 
cising their  judicial  system  than  we  do.  It 
seems  to  be  a  workable  system.  Perhaps  it's 
not  much  more  than  my  own  traditions  say- 
ing we  shouldn't  have  judges  running  for 
election. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  see  the  balance. 
I  watch  with  great  interest  the  American 
elections  now  going  on  where  people  are 
running  for  the  position  of  Supreme  Court 
judge  or  whatever.  They're  making  their 
position  known— they're  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely tough  on  people,  they're  going  to 
be  extremely  right  wing,  they're  against 
crime.  I  find  that  a  little  ofiFensive.  I  wouldn't 
expect  a  judge  to  be  in  favour  of  crime. 

However,  we  would  probably  go  through 
a  sorting  process  and  say  that  in  our  tra- 
dition it  isn't  acceptable  to  go  that  far.  I 
found  very  interesting  the  recommendations 
of  the  federal  government  in  regard  to  an 
alternative  form  of  the  Senate.  I  listened 
to  a  report  prepared  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Confederation,  an  interesting  little 
group  of  people  who  are  quite  well  res- 
pected, they  have  looked  at  the  proposal 
to  revise  the  constitution  from  an  Ontario 
point  of  view.  I  don't  disagree  with  very 
much  they  have  to  say.  I  do  find  it  a  little 
aggravating  that  they  have  something  to  say 
and  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  a  posi- 
tion paper  and  we  have  yet  to  debate  that 
in  this  House  at  any  great  length.  If  this 
group  is  putting  forward  a  position  which 
appears  to  be  clearly  accepted  by  and  large 
by  the  Premier  of  the  province,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  make  comments 
and  to  formulate  positions  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  did  not.  I  don't  take  ex- 
ception to  them. 

Frankly,  it  strikes  me  that  in  many  cases 
they've  accepted  to  a  large  extent  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  federal  government, 
whether  we  have  a  Senate  or  whether  we 
call  it  a  House  of  Federation  or  whether  we 
call  it  a  House  of  the  Provinces  or  whether 
we  call  it,  as  my  federal  leader  does,  a  re- 
vision of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  of  that 
providing  for  someone  who  is  not  directly 
elected   to   play   some   role   in   the   political 


process.  I  would  be  a  little  softer,  I  suppose, 
than  some  members  of  my  party  would  be 
on  the  notion  of  non-elected  people  par- 
ticipating in  the  process. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  the  traditions  of 
their  House  of  Lords  are  far  diflFerent  from 
ours.  Having  observed  that  particular  House 
in  action,  I  found  many  of  the  proponents 
of  the  thing  to  be  a  little  off  base  in  saying 
it  was  a  chamber  of  sober  second  thought, 
that  it  was  a  more  refined  chamber  for  dis- 
cussion and  that  somehow  there  was  a 
better  utilization  of  the  intellects  of  a  nation 
in  that  House  than  we  find  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  didn't  find  that  to  be  true  at 
all  in  my  experience.  I  didn't  find  the  debate 
better.  I  didn't  find  the  decorum  better.  I 
didn't  find  the  arguments  put  forward  any 
better  than  what  I  saw  happening  down  at 
the  other  end  of  the  corridor  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  would  refute  the  notion  that  somehow  in 
the  midst  of  Canada  there  is  a  select  group 
of  people  out  there  that  is  better  than  our 
elected  politicians,  or  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  whose  opinions,  experiences,  verbaliz- 
ation skills  or  whatever  might  give  them  a 
special  status.  In  particular,  I  would  reject  the 
notion  that  that  special  status  should  elevate 
them  over  the  duly  elected  members  of  our 
Canadian  Parliament.  If  I  have  a  bone  of 
contention  with  the  concept  of  a  Senate,  it's 
that. 

I  don't  have  any  objection  to  establishing, 
in  whatever  format  or  formula  you'd  care  to, 
a  way  to  utilize  people  who  could  very  well 
make  a  great  contribution  to  this  nation,  but 
lack  the  ability  to  get  elected  to  public  office. 
I'd  be  prepared  to  recognize  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  occasion  or  a  way  to  bring  those 
X)eople  into  the  process.  The  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  that  I  want  some  safeguards. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  proposals 
made  by  Ed  Broadbent,  both  to  the  federal 
committee  and  in  subsequent  speeches  inside 
and  outside  of  the  House,  to  expand  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  find  his  idea  of  ex- 
panding it  by  100  members  and  then  allocat- 
ing those  members  to  political  parties  so 
they  could  subsequently  nominate  people 
who  would  participate  through  the  process  a 
unique  one  and  one  that  has  been  suggested 
and  discussed  at  some  length  before. 

I  don't  have  any  objection  to  that  notion 
of  utilizing  those  people.  I  don't  have  a  good 
answer,  though,  to  say  that  this  is  the  precise 
formula  we  ought  to  go  through.  I  don't  have 
a  major  objection  to  the  Canadian  Senate  as 
it  now  sits,  except  that  in  observing  the  prac- 
tices of  that  House  I  find  that  as  a  parlia- 
mentary forum  it  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  in 
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terms  of  whether  they  are  always  there.  I've 
found  on  the  occasions  when  I  visited  the 
Canadian  Senate  there  was  not  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  members  that  attends  regu- 
larly or  participates  regularly  in  the  debates. 

The  theoretical  parliamentary  notion  that 
we  have  an  upper  House  which  can  somehow 
veto,  hold  back  or  delay  legislation  passed 
by  the  lower  House,  I  find  unacceptable.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  other  formula, 
whether  or  not  that  is  by  integrating  these 
people  into  the  present  House  of  Commons 
structure,  which  I  find  an  agreeable  notion. 
I  find  that  Mr.  Broadbent  makes  some  con- 
vincing constitutional  arguments  that  that 
would  be  acceptable  on  constitutional  grounds 
and  in  practical  terms  would  provide  our 
federal  goverimient  with  some  sensible  input. 
I  find  that  acceptable. 

Whether  someone  might  suggest  a  House 
that  was  lower  in  status  than  the  federal 
House  of  Commons  is  another  idea  I  have 
thought  about  for  some  time.  I  find  few  flaws 
in  that  notion.  If  we  want  to  appoint  people 
to  public  oflBce  and  have  them  deal  with  some 
form  of  second  thought,  let  them  be  members 
of  a  House  which  is  below  the  federal  House 
of  Commons.  Let  them  hold  public  hearings, 
hold  great  discussions  on  important  matters 
of  the  day  and  recommend  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  certain  things  might  transpire. 

The  only  reluctance  I  have  and  the  only 
thing  I  personally  have  opted  out  of  in  that 
process  is  another  level  of  Parliament  that  has 
veto  powers  over  duly  elected  members.  With 
that  proviso,  I'm  prepared  to  entertain  dis- 
cussion about  whether  it  is  called  a  House 
of  Federation  or  a  House  of  the  Provinces. 
That  is  of  no  consequence  to  me.  It  is  its  level 
of  importance  and  its  relationship  with  our 
duly  elected  federal  members  that  are  of 
concern  to  me. 

One  of  the  things  that  apparently  bothers 
a  great  number  of  people  these  days  is  the 
notion  that  this  review  will  somehow  afi^ect 
the  monarchy.  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  great 
monarchist.  I  don't  profess  to  share  all  of 
the  concerns  many  people  in  this  country 
have  about  the  monarchy.  I  don't  suggest 
for  a  moment  the  monarchy  is  past  its  time. 
I  think  it  does  perform  a  function  for  a  great 
many  people— a  kind  of  tying  post  or  a  place 
to  relate  to  for  many  of  the  people  in  this 
country. 

I  was  interested  that  Sweden,  that  great 
bastion  of  socialism  once  again,  retains  the 
monarchy.  They  retain  it  for  many  of  the 
reasons  that  people  get  on  the  stump  and  yell 
and  scream  about  in  Canada.  It's  something 
that  ties  the  nation  together;  there  is  a 
relationship  to  past  traditions  they  find  useful. 


So,  on  those  grounds,  I  find  rather  offensive 
those  who  might  say  the  monarchy  should  be 
totally  done  away  with.  I  think  we  recognize 
that  much  of  the  role  of  the  monarchy  in 
Canadian  political  life  is  simply  tradition,  it 
is  simply  reflecting  that  it  was  instigation  of 
this  country  a  long  time  ago— that  and  several 
other  sources.  It  gives  me  no  difficulty  at  all 
to  accept  the  notion  that  we  should  continue 
the  monarchy  in  its  present  form.  But  the 
practical  political  constitution  that  governs  the 
country  should  be  one  which  is  decided  in 
Canada  and  under  the  control  of  the  Cana- 
dian federal  government. 

I  was  interested  in  some  of  the  British 
members'  comments  about  the  very  unusual 
fact,  I  guess,  that  the  Canadian  constitution 
is  subject  to  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
I  didn't  find  one  member,  when  I  was  there, 
who  was  making  any  case  at  all  that  he  was 
even  interested  very  much  in  dealing  with 
the  Canadian  constitution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  all  thought  it  was  raJther  an  oddity 
— at  least  it  was  to  the  members  I  spoke  to — 
and  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be  sent 
back  to  Canada.  In  other  words,  we  ought  to 
look  after  our  own  business.  I  find  that  quite 
an  acceptable  and  rational  attitude  for  them 
to  take. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  process 
we  go  tlirough.  I  mentioned  earher  in  my 
remarks  I  wanted  the  members  of  this  House 
to  develop  an  opportunity  to  debate  this  mat- 
ter—whether or  not  we  deal  with  si)ecific 
proposals  that  might  be  presented  as  a  posi- 
tion paper  from  the  government,  or  whether 
we  just  debate  in  general  terms  our  role  and 
our  relationship,  as  politicians  in  Canada,  to 
the  federal  government  and  to  that  constitu- 
tion which,  in  theory,  governs  all  that  we  do. 
I  Ithink  that's  important. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  government  be  a 
little  more  active  in  generating  some  discus- 
sion and  some  contact  between,  for  example, 
the  young  people  of  this  province  and  the 
young  people  of  other  provinces.  I  am  aware 
there  are  some  programs  functioning  in  On- 
tario, some  funded  by  the  federal  government, 
some  by  the  provincial  government  and  some 
by  the  municipal  government,  that  have  an 
interchange  of  ideas.  There  are  twin-city 
concepts  that  are  being  used.  There  are  youth 
programs  which  bring  together  people  from 
across  Canada  to  let  them  see  what  oth^r 
parts  of  the  countrv  are  like. 

I  finally  did  this  summer  what  I  had 
threatened  to  do  for  a  long,  long  time — that 
is  to  take  my  family  across  the  nation  to  see 
what  it  was  like.  I  found  it  was  an  interesting 
experience  for  my  kids  to  see  p^rts  of  this 
country  which  are  totally  different  from  our 
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own.  I  wouldn't  pretend  to  make  any  judge- 
ments about  whether  they're  better  or  worse 
but  they  certainly  are  diflFerent. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  young  people 
of  this  nation  get  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience that.  Very  often,  trying  to  learn 
Canadian  history  from  textbooks  is  sometimes 
dull  and  most  often  a  frustralting  experience. 
It  is  possible,  in  Canada  today,  to  do  that 
kind  of  sharing  of  life  experiences,  to  live 
with  a  family  in  Quebec,  to  understand  what 
it's  like  to  live  in  the  Maritime  provinces, 
to  see  what  western  Canada  is  all  about,  to 
see  British  Columbia  and  the  different  ter- 
rain. Doing  that,  it  is  ix)ssible  then  to 
understand  the  really  serious  problems  they 
have  in  a  province  that  has  such  rugged 
geography  to  deal  with. 

So  there  are  mechanisms  available  to  this 
government  to  activate  the  level  of  public 
awareness  about  the  constitution  and  about 
Canada,  and  to  establish  that  it  isn't  all  just 
a  theoretical  exercise  by  parliamentarians  to 
draw  up  a  new  constitution. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  original  question  of 
why  you  would  repatriate  or  rewrite  the 
constitution  today,  I  think  you  do  have  to 
face  some  problems.  In  a  nation  that  has  the 
kind  of  resources  that  Canada  clearly  has, 
and  has  had  for  some  time,  there  is  no  sane 
reason  for  this  level  of  unemployment.  In  a 
nation  that  has  so  many  very  able  politicians, 
there  is  really  no  reason  to  have  them  falling 
all  over  themselves  because  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  because  of  split  or  shared  jurisdic- 
tions. 

[5:45] 

In  a  province  like  Ontario,  supposedly 
one  that  has  benefited  greatly  by  Confedera- 
tion and  by  the  present  constitution,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  we  would  have 
such  great  problems  and  such  great  argu- 
ments about  cost-sharing  of  programs  and 
why  we  drop  some  things  because  the  fed- 
eral government  drops  out. 

It's  difficult  to  imderstand,  for  example, 
why  the  western  provinces  all  seem  to  be 
doing  well  at  this  point  in  time.  If  you 
looked  for  places  of  full  employment  and— 
although  I  suppose  it  is  a  little  exaggerated- 
great  public  and  private  wealth,  you  would 
probably  now  go  to  a  province  like  Alberta, 
and  within  a  year  or  so  you  would  probably 
go  to  a  province  like  Saskatchewan,  where 
provincial  governments  of  different  political 
parties  have  managed  to  utilize  the  resources 
of  that  province  in  a  way  that  gives  back 
to  those  people,  both  in  the  public  and 
private  sector,  their  share  of  the  wealth. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  finds  some  of 
those  mechanisms   unconstitutional  clearly  is 


an  indication  that  the  constitution  under 
which  we  operate  does  not  always  apply  to 
present  Canadian  circumstances.  Whether 
that  is  dealdng  with  the  oil  sands  in  Alberta 
or  the  potash  mines  of  Saskatchewan  is  irrele- 
vant. The  plain  fact  is  that  we  have  had  what 
at  one  time  might  have  been  called  have-not 
provinces,  or  provinces  basically  trying  to 
work  out  all  of  their  problems  on  an  agri- 
cultural-economdc  scale.  That  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  in  this  modem  world;  so  they 
went  to  other  natural  resources  that  they  had, 
developed  their  own  resources  in  the  private 
or  the  public  sector,  and  began  to  share  and 
to  accumulate  the  wealth  of  that  province. 
Then,  of  course,  enters  the  constitutional  pic- 
ture in  the  form  of  questions  such  as:  When 
could  the  federal  government  intervene? 
When  could  a  federal  court  decide  what 
might  or  might  not  be  constitutional  in  the 
form  of  taxation? 

Those  very  practical  political  problems  are 
a  reality  for  much  of  western  Canada.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  British  Columbia  with 
the  forest  industry,  in  Ontario  with  the  kind 
of  mix  that  we  have  in  this  province,  in  Que- 
bec, and  certainly  in  the  Maritime  provinces 
with  the  utilization  of  fish  as  a  resource,  all  of 
these  constitutional  problems  crop  up  from 
time  to  time  because  the  base  document  that 
you  have  to  go  back  to  is  this  old  constitution. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  that  are  suit- 
able for  discussion  by  members  of  this  House. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  entertain  a  couple  of 
evenings  of  debate;  perhaps  some  of  those 
Thursday  nights  when  the  members  voice 
some  of  their  concerns.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  get  to  a  point  where  the  first  ministers  go 
to  that  bargaining  table  knowing  the  feelings 
of  their  respective  provincial  Houses.  I  think 
that  would  lend  great  weight  to  them. 

I  think  the  kind  of  jurisdictional  problem 
that  we  face  between  the  province  of  On- 
tario and  the  province  of  Quebec  would  be  a 
little  better  resolved  if  they  were  d^alt  with 
more  openly  and  if  there  wasn't  that  kind 
of  backroom  bargaining  going  on.  If  we  had 
dealt  with  this  matter  in  this  House,  in  a  more 
open  political  way — and  we  have  on  several 
occasions,  dealing  with  specific  bills — I  think 
we  would  serve  ourselves  better  as  a  nation. 

In  my  view,  there  are  a  number  of  excellent 
reasons  why  we  should  be  entertaining  this 
discussion  of  the  constitution.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  avenues  open  to  all  politi- 
cians in  Canada  who  might  be  interested  in 
repatriating  the  constitution,  for  whatever 
reasons,  to  resolve  some  Canadian  problems. 
The  piupose  of  the  exercise  is  not  to  re-^raft 
an  old  and  musty  document  but  to  solve 
some  of  tlie  difficulties  of  the  Canadian  reality 
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today,  to  deal  with  those  tricky  matters  that 
are  now  negotiated  at  a  bargaining  table  at 
federal-provincial  conferences,  and  to  come 
to  an  overall  guiding  solution  that  sets 
patterns  and  provides  mechanisms. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  the  funding 
mechanisms  for  spending  tax  dollars,  wheither 
we  are  talking  about  the  appointment  of 
judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  whether  we 
are  talking  about  the  allocation  of  other  poli- 
tical people  in  a  second  House — whether  that 
be  a  Senalte  above  the  House  of  Commons  or 
some  other  format  that  might  be  regarded  as 
adjacent  to  or  below  the  House  of  Commons; 
or  whether,  as  Mr.  Broadbent  suggested,  that 
be  integrated  into  the  House  of  Commons — 
whatever  that  mJight  be,  that  is  certainly 
grounds  for  negotiation  and  for  discussion  and 
to  get  concrete. 

The  thing  I  find  a  bit  frustrating  about  it 
all  is  that  it  all  seems  so  airy-fairy  at  this 
point  in  time.  I  can't  see  that  consensus- 
gathering  process.  I  understand  there  are 
members  of  the  Attorney  General's  stafiF  who 
will  now  be  working  with  federal  govern- 
ment people  in  drafting  up  proposals  that 
might  be  put  to  the  first  ministers'  conference 
in  February.  I  find  thalt  very  helpful,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  something  a  little  more  on- 
going; for  example  in  developing  the  position 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  will  take  when 
it  goes  back  to  that  table  in  February,  and  I 
would  like  to  think  thalt  the  members  of  this 
House  played  a  role  in  developing  whatever 
that  position  might  be. 

There  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  the  con- 
stitution of  this  nation  is  important  to  us. 
If  I  might  reiterate  a  couple  of  concerns 
that  I  have,  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  provincial 
government  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate things  to  deal  with.  Should  we  now 
go  through  the  book  on  what  is  done  by 
governments  in  this  nation  and  divide  it  up 
again  and  say  that  certain  responsibilities 
belong  more  properly  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  therefore  that  is  their  total 
responsibility?  There  are  areas  where  I  find 
that  to  be  an  extremely  palatable  idea. 

There  are  other  matters,  such  as  educa- 
tion, which  essentially  is  carried  out  by  pro- 
vincial governments.  I  find  it  odd  and  a 
little  confusing  to  the  issue  that  in  the  most 
direct  way  it  is  carried  out  by  a  level  of 
municipal  government,  but  clearly  I  think 
there  is  certainly  room  to  re-establish  pro- 
vincial rights   in  terms   of  education. 

I  understand  all  the  ramifications  of  see- 
ing that  there  is  equal  access  to  education 
and  that  the  needs  of  minority  groups  are 
dealt    with.    Those    are    important    matters, 


but  by  and  large  I  would  be  a  proponent  of 
saying  that  the  provincial  governments  are 
doing  90  per  cent  of  the  work  in  providing 
education  to  people  across  the  country  and 
that  is  essentially  where  that  power  ought 
to  stay. 

We  could  go  through  and  divide  powers, 
that  is  quite  a  logical  argument  for  me.  I 
think  it  would  do  us  some  good  if  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  spent  some  time  deahng 
with  those  specific  items;  which  ones  would 
you  send  to  the  federal  level,  which  ones 
would  you  want  to  retain  at  the  provincial 
level  and  how  would  we  deal  with  all  of 
these. 

The  style  of  democracy,  again,  is  impor- 
tant to  us.  I  beheve  in  the  British  parlia- 
mentary tradition  of  setting  up  a  govern- 
ment. I  find  it  to  be  more  apphcable  and 
more  direct  in  terms  of  relating  a  constitu- 
tion to  an  issue  or  to  a  political  problem  of 
the  day.  I  find  it  much  more  desirable  than, 
for  example,  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. I  don't  deny  that  in  the  American 
political  process  they  have  evolved  one  of 
the  great  political  processes  of  all  time, 
but  I  must  say  I  do  find  their  system  con- 
fusing. I  have  studied  that  American  politi- 
cal system  for  some  years  now  and  I  don't 
profess  to  understand  it  even  now.  I  find 
our  relationships  in  politics  in  Canada  to  be 
much  more  direct.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  accountability  in  Canadian 
pohtics  than  in  American  politics,  so  I 
would  stick  to  our  own  traditions. 

I  don't  deny  for  a  minute  that  on  occasion 
they  are  a  little  outmoded;  on  occasion  we 
bend  over  backwards  a  bit  more  toward 
tradition  than  we  do  toward  the  reality  of 
the  day.  In  my  own  rather  unusual  way  of 
evolving  into  things,  I  find  that  to  be  good 
and  to  be  reassuring,  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  I  have  no  problems  with  any- 
one who  wants  to  defend  the  urgency  of 
having  a  monarch  for  Canada. 

I  find  that  tradition  to  be  reassuring, 
whenever  I  analyse  whatever  political  prob- 
lems we  might  have  today,  I  at  least  can 
look  back  on  a  pohtical  system  that  has  been 
in  existence  for  a  long  time  and  which  has 
worked.  Despite  all  of  its  faults  and  all  the 
arguments  about  how  many  times  it  didn't 
do  the  right  thing,  I  find  our  parliamentary 
traditions  have  always  worked.  They  go  to 
the  very  basics  of  democracy  in  a  way  that 
I  find  clear,  unyielding  and  very  practical. 
In  my  analysis  of  whatever  we  might  be 
redesigning  the  constitution  to  be,  I  would 
clearly  stick  to  the  British  parliamentary 
position. 
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Those  are  a  number  of  the  matters  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  to.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
minister  in  his  opening  statement  today  pro- 
vided at  least  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do 
that.  Again  I  want  to  reiterate  my  plea  that 
the  minister  give  us,  as  members  of  this 
House,  an  opportunity  to  spend  an  evening 
debating  the  report  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Confederation.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  useful  exercise  for  us.  That  would  give 
the  Rremier  (Mr.  Davis)  a  good  idea  where 
his  provincial  House  sits  when  he  goes  back 
to  the  first  ministers'  conference.  I  don't 
think  there  are  clear  political  lines  in  the 
debate  on  the  constitution.  I  don't  think 
there  is  an  NDP  position  on  reforming  the 
Canadian  constitution  that's  going  to  be 
that  different  from  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative position  or  the  Liberal  Party's  posi- 
jtion.  This  may  well  be  a  matter  where,  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  process,  we  can  set  aside 
the  bias  we  might  bring  to  the  discussion 
because  we  belong  to  a  particular  political 
party  and  where  we  could  have  a  good, 
substantive  exercise  in  discussing  the  prac- 
ticality of  Canadian  pohtics  today  and  the 
desirability  of  altering  a  constitution  that  in 
my  mind  clearly  needs  alteration. 

If  we  go  back  to  our  basic  premise  that 
we  want  to  repatriate  the  constitution,  that's 
a  very  desirable  thing  from  all  points  of 
view.  I  see  a  consensus  formed  already 
around  those  matters  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  redesigning  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  understand  why  we  have  so 
much  diflBculty  getting  to  an  amending 
formula.  I  understand  the  uanimous  consent 
article  is  going  to  cause  great  problems  but 
surely  there  must  be  a  way  to  get  around 
that  method  of  changing. 

I  want  to  see,  on  a  more  regular  basis,  the 
members  of  this  House  and  the  public  see, 
understand  and  participate  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions about  changing  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution. Because  if  this  is  not  the  most 
important  political  exercise  of  this  century, 
it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ones.  I  don't  believe  that  because  I  want  to 


discuss  national  unity  in  an  emotional  way.  I 
don't  think  the  discussion  itself  will  solve 
problems  between  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  don't  want  us 
to  get  into  an  isolated  discussion,  thinking  if 
we  bring  a  new  document  on  the  table  and 
pass  it  we  will  solve  all  the  problems  be- 
tween Ontario  and  Quebec.  That's  quite 
wrong,  I  don't  think  that  will  happen  at  all. 
I  really  don't  want  to  see  us  get  involved 
in  a  great  long  parade  about  national  unity, 
with  the  Premier  of  this  province  or  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  country  traipsing  off 
on  a  great  tour.  I  don't  think  that's  even 
relevant  to  the  situation,  but  I  do  agree  with 
those  who  say  the  repatriation  of  the  Canadian 
constitution  is  long  overdue  and  from  a 
practising  politician's  point  of  view,  it  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  want  to  see  it  done  in  an  open  manner 
and  dealt  with  quite  frankly.  It  is  a  matter 
of  urgency,  so  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  debate  today  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  minister  will  take  into  account 
some  of  the  suggestions  I  made  during  the 
course  of  this  rambling  little  speech,  to  pro- 
vide the  members  of  this  House  with  an 
opportimity,  not  just  to  watch  what's  hap- 
pening at  the  next  first  ministers'  conference 
but  to  play  a  role  in  the  development  of  the 
position  put  forward  by  this  province,  to  see 
that  we  are  kept  informed  and  that  we  play 
a  role  in  the  ongoing  negotiations,  delibera- 
tions, discussions,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them,  in  developing  what  I  think  is  much 
overdue  and  much  needed— a  new  Canadian 
constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Might  I  ask  the  advice  of 
committee?  We  are  into  the  constitutional 
discussion.  Would  there  be  an  objection  to 
taking  a  vote  on  vote  1101 B,  which  is  the 
ministry  administration  program,  and  then 
continuing  on  the  constitution  on  vote  1102B 
which  is  the  intergovernmental  affairs  pro- 
gram. Is  that  acceptable? 

Vote  IIOIB  agreed  to. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:58  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

NURSING  HOMES 

129.  Mr.  Warner:  1.  Which  recommenda- 
tions will  the  Minister  of  Health  accept  from 
the  verdict  dated  August  2,  1978,  of  the 
coroner's  jury  serving  on  the  inquest  into  the 
death  of  Edith  Gramshaw,  a  resident  of  St. 
Raphael's  Nursing  Home?  2.  WiU  the  Minister 
table  the  nursing  home  inspection  reports 
from  the  12-month  period  July  1977  to  July 
1978  inclusive  on  Madonna  Nursing  Home, 
Ottawa  and  McLaren  House  Nursing  Home, 
Ottawa?  3.  When  will  Coroner  Dr.  E.  Cass's 
request  for  a  royal  commission  into  the  On- 
tario Health  ministry's  enforcement  of  the 
Nursing  Homes  Act  as  well  as  into  the  general 
conditions  now  existing  in  ninrsing  homes  be 
responded  to  with  full  details  in  the  Legisla- 
ture? When  will  the  royal  commission  begin 
its  work?  (Tabled  October  23,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Our  response  to  the 
above  question  reads  as  follows: 

We  have  accepted  recommendation  num- 
bers 1,  3,  4  and  5  as  these  items  represent  an 
integral  part  of  the  inspection  branch  pro- 
cedures, which  I  should  add  were  procedures 
prior  to  the  unfortunate  death  of  Edith  Gram- 
shaw. 

Recommendation  number  2  is  not  a  re- 
quirement under  the  Nursing  Homes  Act 
and/ or  regulations.  Attending  these  courses  is 
however,  encouraged  by  the  nursing  home 
inspection  service  to  its  nursing  home  staflF. 
There  is  no  obligation  under  the  regulation 
for  the  staff  to  attend.  The  community  col- 
leges provide  courses  for  health  care  aides, 
RNAs,  RNs,  and  geriatrics  subjects  although 
there  is  no  diploma  offered  that  confirms 
specialist  status. 

In  dealing  with  the  final  recommendation 
of  the  coroner's  jury,  I  would  remind  Mr. 
Warner  of  the  fact  that  the  nursing  homes  of 
this  province  have  functioned  on  a  private 
enterprise  basis,  and  although  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  extended  health  care  program  in 
1972  brought  them  imder  far  closer  govern- 
ment surveillance,  they  remained  private 
sector  operations.  Since  that  time,  many  new 
replacement  facilities  have  been  built  and 
extensive  improvements  made  to  the  plant 
and  equipment  of  existing  facilities.  This  in- 
jection of  capital  has  resulted  in  significant 
improvements  of  an  environmental  and  safety 
nature,  and  in  better  resident  care  facilities, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  calibre  of  life  style 
has  improved. 


It  is  significant  that  through  the  judicious 
employment  of  capital,  coupled  with  the 
adoption  of  eflBcient  operational  methods,  the 
ward  rate  cost  per  resident  per  day  has  been 
maintained  below  that  incurred  in  financing 
government  operated  facilities,  providing  a 
similar  level  of  care. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  part  of  the 
member  of  the  third  party's  question,  he 
should  be  aware  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  inspection  branch  of  my  minstry  to  make 
inspection  reports  available  to  the  public. 
However,  the  following  summaries  concern- 
ing Madonna  Nursing  Home  and  Ottawa 
Centre  Nursing  Home  (formerly  MacLaren 
House  Nursing  Home),  Ottawa,  are  provided 
so  that  Mr.  Warner  and  other  interested 
parties  may  be  made  aware  of  the  present 
status  of  these  operations. 

Extensive  interior  renovation  work  has 
been  carried  out  during  the  last  year  at  the 
Madonna  Nursing  Home  in  compliance  with 
presale  inspection  requirements.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1977  and  the  early  part  of  1978, 
Madonna  Nursing  Home  moved  towards  pro- 
viding a  higher  standard  of  niusing  care  as 
directed  by  the  nursing  home  inspection  serv- 
ice. During  this  period,  frequent  inspections 
by  the  nurse  inspector  were  carried  out.  By 
March,  the  desired  improvements  had  been 
instituted  and  inspections  were  reduced  to 
one  a  month. 

From  the  period  January  1  to  September 
30  of  this  year,  only  two  complaints  were 
received,  one  in  April  and  jmother  in  May. 
Over  the  past  year,  this  home  has  maintained 
a  staffing  pattern  that  generally  exceeds  our 
requirements.  Furthermore,  the  general  clean- 
liness of  the  premises  was  found  to  be  satis- 
factory during  the  last  inspection  in  Septem- 
ber. On  previous  inspections,  the  standard 
housekeeping  was  also  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  Ottawa  Centre  Nursing  Home  has 
shown  significant  improvements  in  recent 
months.  A  former  apartment  hotel,  it  has  been 
involved  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  with 
major  renovations  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
inerior  phase  of  the  project  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  year.  To  date,  the 
dining  room  and  lounge  areas  have  been  en- 
larged and  redecorated.  The  administration 
office  has  been  relocated  to  provide  better 
visual  control  of  the  main  entry.  A  new  call 
bell  system  is  being  installed.  Corridors  are 
also  being  widened  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
wheelchairs  and  walkers. 
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New  nurses'  stations  are  being  constructed 
to  provide  one  for  each  floor  with  better 
visual  control  of  residents'  rooms  and  lounge 
areas.  Medi-prep  areas  and  storage  rooms 
are  being  relocated  and  enlarged  and  in 
addition,  improved  bathroom  facilities  are 
being  installed.  During  the  last  year,  there 
was  also  a  major  redecoration  program  in 
bedrooms  and  lounges  and  all  of  the  furniture 
was  refinished.  The  addition  of  new  drapes, 
pictures  and  plants  has  brightened  the  en- 
vironment considerably.  We  are  also  advised 
that  in  the  spring  a  deck,  patio,  exit  ramp 
and  landscaping  will  also  be  ijrovided. 

The  appointment  of  key  personnel  in  vari- 
ous departments,  such  as  housekeeping  and 
dietary  services,  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  these  areas.  There  is  also  an 
ongoing  in-service  program  under  way  at  the 
Ottawa  Centre  Nursing  Home  to  ensiu-e  that 
improvements  in  these  areas  are  continual.  In 
September,  Carewell  Nursing  Homes  Incor- 
porated which  owns  both  Ottawa  Centre  and 
Madonna  nursing  homes  employed  the  serv- 
ices of  a  food  consultant  for  all  their  nursing 
homes. 

Nursing  care  has  improved  since  the  spring 
under  the  guidance  of  the  present  director  of 
nursing.  The  addition  of  a  full-time  activity 
director  during  the  past  year  has  markedly 
expanded  the  program.  There  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  a  number  of  complaints 
received  by  this  service  over  the  past  year. 
However,  although  many  improvements  are 
taking  place,  the  past  reputation  of  this  Niu-s- 
ing  Home  appears  to  linger  on  as  there  is 
some  reluctance  in  the  community  to  ac- 
knowledge the  improvements  which  have 
taken  place.  We  continue  to  monitor  the 
operation  closely  in  order  to  encourage  con- 
tinual upgrading  both  operationally  and  in 
the  structural  renovations.  The  administrator 
of  this  nursing  home  has  made  this  service 
aware  of  any  serious  problems  which  have 
occurred.  In  addition,  many  of  the  require- 
ments have  been  corrected  and  recommenda- 
tions are  being  implemented  promptly. 

Finally,  to  answer  the  last  part  of  Mr. 
Warner's  question  regarding  the  need  for  a 
royal  commission  into  Ontario  Health  minis- 
try enforcement  of  the  Nursing  Homes  Act  as 
well  as  into  the  general  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  nursing  homes,  I  understand  that  no 
such  commission  will  be  employed  nor  is  such 
a  commission  necessary. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

130.  Ms.  Gigantes:  Would  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  indicate  how 
many  applications  for  special  education  fund- 
ing under  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
have  been  received  by  the  ministry  to  date 
in  1978  and  how  many  have  been  approved 
or  rejected?  What  were  the  comparable 
figures  for  the  year  1977?  (Tabled  October 
23,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  following  repre- 
sents the  ciurent  status  of  applications  for 
special  education  to  the  rehabilitation  branch 
for  1977-78  and  to  date  for  1978-79: 

1977/78  1978/79 

Academic    Academic 

Year  Year 

Total  number  of 

applications  to  date 
Total  cases  approved 
Total  cases  lejected 
Total  cases  deferred  for 

further  information  1  18 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

131.  Mr.  Bounsall:  Will  the  minister  indi- 
cate what  rational  reasons  exist  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
coverage  for  employees  in  barbering  and 
shoe-shining  establishments;  educational  work, 
veterinary  work  and  dentistry;  funeral  direct- 
ing and  embalming;  the  business  of  a  photog- 
rapher; taxidermy,  and  when  will  these  groups 
of  workers  be  covered?  (Tabled  October  23, 
1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  question  sets  out  those 
industries  currently  excluded  from  part  1  of 
the  Act  by  section  2,  regulation  834. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 90  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
any  of  the  industries  excluded  by  reason  of 
regulation  834  S2  may  be  covered  by  appli- 
cation. Records  show  there  are  very  few 
employers  in  these  industries  who  have  re- 
quested coverage.  The  exception  would  be 
universities  and  community  colleges  and  the 
majority  of  these  employers  have  requested 
and  have  been  granted  coverage  under  the 
application  section. 

In  addition,  section  88(4)  provides  for  an 
employee  in  any  industry  excluded  to  request 
that  such  industry  be  included  in  schedule  1. 
The  board  has  never  had  a  request  from  an 
employee  for  such  coverage. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1102B,  intergovernmental  afiPairs 
program: 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  we 
are  discussing  the  constitution  and  so  forth, 
if  I  am  correct.  I  must  admit  I  do  not  have 
any  prepared  text  to  speak  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  would  not  want  to  speak  too  long 
on  it  even  if  I  did. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Say  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
Queen  then. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Probably  all  of  us  at  some- 
time or  other  have  our  own  ideas  of  what 
we  think  we  want  of  our  country.  From  the 
way  we  are  going  about  changing  the  con- 
stitution now,  I  would  think  it  is  going  to 
be  a  failure.  I  have  my  own  personal  feeling 
that  it  is  not  going  to  work  out  at  the  rate 
we  are  going. 

We  have  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
who  wants— and  we  can  well  appreciate  the 
fact— to  have  brought  back  to  Canada  the 
right  to  change  the  constitution.  I  think  most 
of  us  would  agree  to  that.  The  problem  is 
that  the  political  part  of  it  is  very  difficult. 
With  all  the  Premiers  posturing  for  certain- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Senate  appointments. 

Mr.  Ruston:  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I 
think  they  are  posturing  in  a  way  to  help 
their  own  survival  in  the  political  field, 
which  I  guess  everyone  does  as  a  politician. 
My  concern  is  that  we  have  a  tendency  to 
see  these  10  Premiers  come  and  speak  to 
the  head  of  Canada,  the  Prime  Minister,  with 
each  one  having  his  own  axe  to  grind.  I  am 
wondering,  when  we  are  doing  this,  if  we 
are  not  in  a  way  undermining  the  constitu- 
tion that  we  have  lived  with  for  110  years. 
That  concerns  me  a  great  deal. 

I  am  really  concerned  about  what  might 
happen  if  we  were  to  pass  on  to  each  prov- 
ince many  of  the  powers  that  some  of  them 
are  asking  for.  I  must  admit  that  some  of 
the  eastern  provinces  are  not  asking  for 
more  power,  but  we  do  know  that  Saskatche- 
wan is,  and  of  course  Alberta  very  much  so. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  Saskatchewan  has  problems. 

Mr.  Ruston:  In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
Saskatchewan  had  a  provincial  election  where 
the  Premier  actually  ran  the  election  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  My  goodness,  I  don't  think  that  is 
good  for  anybody  in  Canada. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  wasn't  very  good  for 
your  party. 

Mr.  Ruston:  If  the  Supreme  Court  makes 
a  decision  and  the  Premier  happens  to  be  in 
an  election  campaign  at  the  time,  he  goes 
up  and  down  the  roads  in  Saskatchewan— 
certainly  it  looks  good,  I  suppose,  to  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan  to  say,  "our  Premier 
is  standing  up  for  us  against  those  terrible 
fellows  in  Ottawa,  or  the  Supreme  Court.** 

Mr.  Warner:  No  one  else  would. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  a  good  thing  some- 
body stands  up  for  the  i)eople. 

Mr.  Ruston:  But  it  is  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  NDP  has  a  habit  of  having  a  few 
things  to  say  once  in  a  while— interrupting 
and  so  forth— but  they  haven't  got  all  that 
much  to  crow  about  really. 

Mr.  Warner:  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Ruston:  They  do  have  one  provincial 
premier. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  don't  even  exist  in 
the  west. 

Mr.  Ruston:  We  don't  have  many  more, 
but  we  Liberals  are  still  in  the  driver's  seat 
in  Canada,  that  is  a  little  more  than  I  can 
say  for  your  fellow.  He  has  16  seats  there 
in  Ottawa  and  that  is  nothing  to  be  very 
proud  of,  I  wouldn't  tbink;  16  is  nothing  to 
crow  about. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  will  be  lucky  to  have 
15. 

Mr.  Ruston:  If  I  were  the  NDP  I  think  I 
would  keep  quiet  on  that  and  not  want  to 
admit  that  we  don't  have  very  many  seats. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  will  be  lucky  to  have 
15  after  the  next  federal  election. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  go  astray  a  little  bit,  but  I  think  they  are 
crowing  when  they  should  be  sitting  in  the 
corner  and  keeping  quiet  at  a  time  like  this. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  It  is  typical  of  the  NDP, 
just  wanting  to  share  the  wealth. 

\fr.  Warner:  The  only  thing  protecting 
the  Liberals  out  west  are  the  game  laws. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  have  always  felt,  and  I 
still  feel  very  strongly,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  strong  Canada  we  have  to  have  a  central 
government  with  the  capacity  to  see  that  all 
regions  of  Canada  can  survive  and  can  be 
if  not  aflfluent  at  least  have  a  minimum 
standard  of  hving.  We  must  never  take  that 
right  away  from  the  central  government, 
because  that  would  be  the  breakup  of  the 
whole  country.  We  would  have  10  prov- 
inces each  running  its  own  aflFairs  and  I  don't 
think  we  can  stand  for  that. 

The  main  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  the 
central  government  must  maintain  enough 
power— taxing  power  and  so  forth— to  see 
that  all  of  Canada  can  survive  and  have  at 
least  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I  recall  in  my  maiden  speech  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1968  one  of  the  concerns  I  had  at 
the  time  was  that  New  Brunswick,  I  think, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  Quebec,  had  a  much 
higher  unemployment  rate  than  the  rest  of 
Canada.  I  said  at  that  time  that  was  not 
good  because  we  can  do  all  the  manufactur- 
ing we  want  but  if  another  province  has  a 
low  standard  of  living  and  a  low  income  then 
they  cannot  buy  our  goods.  I  think  it  is 
part  of  our  duties  and  our  responsibilities  as 
Canadians  to  see  that  people  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  have  the  necessities  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Sure  we  would  like  to  see  improvements 
made  in  the  constitution  and  no  doubt  there 
are  some  powers  the  federal  government  has 
that  the  provinces  could  handle.  Now  we 
have  such  a  mishmash  at  times,  Where  the 
federal  government  comes  in  and  says  we 
will  give  a  grant  to  tliat  municipality  but  we 
have  to  give  the  money  through  the  province. 
The  province  says  the  feds  are  terrible  send- 
ing that  money  in  here,  give  it  to  us  and  we 
will  pass  it  ^ong  to  the  municipalities  and 
we  will  take  credit  for  it.  That  maybe  isn't 
the  best  thing  for  a  strong  Canada. 

My  seatmate  mentioned— or  someone  near- 
by—that we  believe  in  the  monarchy,  and 
certainly  I  don't  think  anyone  would  be 
against  that.  That  is  a  tradition  we  have  had. 
Traditions  have  a  tendency  to  stay  with  us 
for  many  years  and  I  have  a  tendency  to 
think  they  are  land  of  nice  to  have,  that  type 
of  thing.  However,  no  one  knows  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  in  the  next  100  years.  We 
know  what's  happened  in  the  last  110  years. 
We  have  come  up  with  a  pretty  strong  coun- 
try and  it  will  remain  strong  as  long  as  the 


central  government  has  the  power  to  see  that 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  Canada  can  aflFord 
a  decent  standard  of  hving. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough-EUesmere. 

Mr.  Gregory:   Why  don't  you  resign? 

Mr.  Warner:  It  would  disappoint  a  lot  of 
people  if  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  You  stay  where  you  are, 
right  over  there. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  add  a  few  remarks  to  the  debate.  I  must 
say  at  the  outset  that  while  I  always  share 
a  common  concern  about  the  type  of  leader- 
ship we  find  on  the  government  benches,  the 
appointment  of  this  particular  minister  to  a 
very  important  position  in  the  government 
of  Ontario  is  a  good  one.  I  hapipen  to 
believe  this  particular  minister  will  do  a  good 
job.  In  the  area  of  the  constitution,  he  has 
the  opporttmity  to  apply  some  insight  into 
problems  in  Canada  and  provide  a  vision 
beyond  our  provincial  borders.  Ontario  can 
be  guilty  of  a  lot  of  things,  but  one  of  the 
things  of  which  we  traditionally  have  been 
guilty  is  having  a  narrow  view,  of  being  very 
parochial  within  the  framework  of  Canada. 
If  the  government  members  wish  to  be  com- 
pletely honest  about  the  situation,  they  would 
say  Aat  Ontario  has  gained  the  most  out  of 
Confederation.  But  not  all  of  Ontario;  it  has 
been  primarily  the  utban  areas- 
Mr.  Hodgson:  That  is  because  you  have 
had  good  government  for  30  years. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  despite  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  —in  the  golden  horseshoe 
which  have  gained.  Many  parts  of  northern 
Ontario,  and  certainly  eastern  Ontario,  have 
suffered  under  Confederation,  much  the  same 
as  eastern  Canada  and  the  Prairies.  There 
are  quite  a  few  issues  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister by  the  various  Premiers  at  the  confer- 
ence, and  whether  it's  a  question  of  resource 
taxation,  a  question  of  communication  and 
the  control  over  cable  TV,  or  whetlier  it's 
representation  by  region,  there  are  some  very 
serious   matters  plaguing  our  constitution. 

When  our  constitution  was  drafted,  it 
answered  some  of  the  questions  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  two  maritime  provinces.  But 
it  didn't  address  itself  to  the  areas  out  west, 
and  in  a  sense  didn't  take  into  account  some 
of  the  serious  problems  of  the  Maritimes.  The 
minister  may  recall  that  his  own  federal 
leader,  Mr.  Clark,  made  some  comments  the 
other  day  that  he  felt  the  fisheries  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  oil  and  iron 
ore    are    treated    in    Ontario,    that    it    is    a 
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natural  resource  coming  under  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  as  other  natural  resources  in 
Canada. 

It's  a  school  of  thought  and  its  worth 
pursuing.  What  I  would  like  to  impart  to  the 
minister  is  my  very  deep  concern  that  these 
are  serious  matters  which  affect  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  coimtry,  affect  the  very  makeup 
di  this  country,  and  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  progress  any  further  than 
we  have  is  something  which  I  don't  think 
should  simply  go  forward  from  this  province 
via  one  minister  or  through  the  cabinet  alone. 

The  matter  warrants  the  attention  of  all 
members  of  the  assembly  and  I  would  hope 
the  minister  could  ensure  that  we  have  a 
structured  ddbate  at  some  point  in  this  House 
,so  that  each  party,  and  perhaps  each  mem- 
ber, has  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  his 
ideas  on  representation.  For  example,  what 
do  we  do  about  the  Senate?  Should  the 
Senate  be  more  than  a  retirement  home  for 
those  who  are  able  to  raise  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  Liberal  Party?  Could  it  be  a 
constructive  place? 

[8:15] 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  sure  leaves  you  guys  out. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Senate  perhaps  could 
play  a  useful  role  lin  Canadian  politics.  It 
doesn't  now,  but  perhaps  it  could.  On  the 
other  hand,  maybe  the  answer  to  ithe  question 
is  to  have  a  House  of  the  Provinces  where 
there  is  provincial  representation.  How  do 
we  answer  the  perennial  question  that  comes 
up  from  the  maritime  provinces  of  their  being 
under-represented  in  the  federal  House,  and 
for  that  matter  what  about  the  voice  of  the 
west  which  was  always  lost  on  the  question 
of  freight  rates?  There  is  no  question  that  the 
western  provinces  were  on  the  losing  end  of 
the  freight  rates  problem. 

I  would  hope  the  miinisfter  would  entertain, 
in  a  debate  form,  suggestions  from  all  mem- 
bers of  tlie  assembly  so  that  we  could  con- 
struct the  kind  of  response  that  is  needed  in 
a  very  responsible  way  to  help  fashion  a 
better  constitution.  The  minister  fully  imder- 
stands  that  this  province  has  gained  the  most 
out  of  Confederatfion  and  that  other  provin- 
ces are  struggling.  Traditionally,  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  higher  in  the  Maritimes  than 
they  are  in  Ontario. 

The  scene  has  shifted  out  west  obviously, 
where  now  Saskatchewan  in  particular  has  a 
lower  unemployment  rate  than  Ontario,  and 
where  the  people  are  benefiting  from  the 
resources  instead  of  the  multinationals.  That 
is  a  legacy  of  failure  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  this  House,  and  not  all  of  ilt  is  going 
to  be  answered  by  having  a  better  constitu- 


tion; but  we  have  to  answer  the  problems  of 
resources. 

I  guess  members  in  this  assembly,  and  cer- 
tainly the  public  in  Ontario,  became  con- 
cerned when  the  government  of  Alberta  was 
reaping  high  benefits  from  their  oil  at  the 
expense  of  us  down  here.  That  suddenly 
brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  resources. 
But  the  question  of  resources  had  been  there 
for  a  long  time  and  was  never  really  ans- 
wered; it  was  never  really  dealt  with  in  a 
way  which  was  agreeable  to  all  10  provinces. 
We  have  had  a  struggle  for  some  time  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  smaller  provinces  for 
equal  representaition  and  for  getting  what 
they  claim  to  be  their  just  rewards;  but  only 
when  a  PQ  government  was  elected  in  Que- 
bec and  began  talking  about  the  same  things 
that  other  provinces  have  talked  about  for 
some  time  did  the  government  here  in  On- 
tario become  terribly  interested,  only  then  did 
the  argument  become  more  serious  for  gov- 
ernment members,  and  for  most  Canadians  I 
suppose. 

Suddenly  the  issues  which  had  been  there 
for  the  best  part  of  100  years  were  focused 
in  Quebec  and  focused  in  a  very  sharp  way. 
I  don't  suppose  that  the  problem  of  com- 
mimications,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  cable 
TV,  is  something  that  has  been  resolved  to 
the  saitlisfaction  of  everyone,  yet  obviously  it 
needs  to  be  discussed. 

I  simply  reiterate  that  when  the  minister 
has  an  opportunity  to  respond  I  would  like 
to  know  if  we  will  have  the  chance  in  this 
assembly  to  present  constructive  ideas. 
Secondly,  in  any  submissions  which  he  is 
going  to  make  to  a  first  ministers'  conference 
or  any  other  government,  will  he  pledge  to 
table  those  documents  in  advance  so  that  all 
members  of  the  assembly  will  know  what  he 
is  going  to  be  presenting  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ontario? 

My  colleague  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Breaugh)  made  the  point  prior  to  the  supper 
break  that  in  many  ways  the  constitutional 
issue  is  a  non-partisan  one.  It  is  very  much  a 
political  issue,  but  it  is  a  non-partisan  one. 
It  would  be  our  wish  that  the  government 
would  be  willing  to  take  advice  from  all 
members  of  the  assembly,  regardless  of  porty, 
in  trying  to  put  together  the  absolutely  best 
answers  which  Ontario  has  on  the  very  serious 
question  of  the  nature  of  our  constitution. 

I  am  not  quite  so  complacent  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Huston)  about  the 
future  of  our  country  and  of  Confederation. 
Confederation  is  in  danger,  and  it  is  not  just 
Quebec  that  is  crying  out  for  some  changes, 
some  basic  structural  changes.  There  are  other 
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provinces,  there  are  other  people;  to  ignore 
those  cries  is  serious. 

There  have  been  flaws  in  our  constitution 
from  the  beginndng,  and  after  111  years  they 
haven't  been  answered.  We  have  Ae  people 
in  our  country  who  can  provide  answers.  It 
will  sound  very  partisan  in  a  way,  I  suppose, 
but  I  must  admit  quite  freely  that  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  foresight  I  have  seen 
evidenced  by  the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Mancini:  They'll  be  mailing  Hansard 
to  Saskatchewan  on  all  this. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Those  guys  spjend  more  time 
in  Saskatchewan  than  they  do  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  seems  to  me  that  Premier, 
above  all  other  Premiers  in  this  country,  has 
spoken  oi^enly  and  often  about  the  future  of 
this  country  and  constructive  things  that 
could  be  done  to  create  a  better  country. 

Mr.  Ashe:   Tell  us  about  the  Liberals  in 

Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  We're  talking  about  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Mancini:  When's  your  next  trip  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Warner:  For  the  benefit  of  the  member 
for  Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe),  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  our  Liberal  friends  this  evening 
that  the  only  thing  protecting  the  Liberals  in 
Saskatchewan  are  the  game  laws. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That's  what  Diefenbaker  used 
to  say. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  can  have  Saskatchewan. 
You'd  better  worry  about  Ontario  —  never 
mind  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  require  people  with 
foresight  about  amending  our  constitution 
and  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  plague  this  country.  I  think  some 
of  those  people  occupy  chairs  on  both  sides 
of  this  House.  I  happen  to  believe  that  on 
occasion,  when  we  can  put  aside  some  of 
the  political  biases,  we  can  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  the  constitution  in  a  very  constructive 
way  and  get  some  very  good  ideas  from  the 
minister  who  has  been  newly  appointed, 
from  the  new  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie), 
from  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy) 
and  from  most  of  the  membere  for  the  125 
ridings  in  Ontario.  But  it's  not  going  to  be 
clone  unless  the  minister  obligates  himself, 
first,  to  having  a  debate;  second,  to  ensuring 
that  the  ideas  that  are  put  forward  are  going 
to  be  tested  in  the  chamber;  and,  third,  to 
provide  us  with  copies  in  advance  of  what- 
ever submissions  are  going  to  be  made  to 
the  rest  of  the  Premiers  in  Canada  so  that 
all  of  us  can  share  in  what  I  hope  is  a 
constructive    exercise    in    creating    a    bettCT 


Canada  in  the  future  and  not  simply  ignor- 
ing the  problems  and  thinking  that  some- 
how they're  going  to  go  away,  as  I  took 
from  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  member 
for  Essex  North. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Oh,  what  nonsense. 

Mr.  Warner:  All  is  not  right  in  Ottawa. 
We  have  got  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  task. 
In  a  way  I  thiidc  we  have  made  a  start  by 
the  appointment  of  this  minister.  It's  to  be 
hoped  that  we  can  report  progress  in  the 
weeks  and  months  to  come. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  pleased 
to  be  here  this  evening  to  make  my  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  on  the  new  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  If  our  friend 
the  former  Treasiwer  (Mr.  McKeough)  had 
resigned  three  years  ago— 

Mr.  Hodgson:  You  might  not  have  been 
here,  Remo,  if  he  had  resigned. 

Mr.  Mancini:  —before  the  election  of  the 
Parti  Qu^becois  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
this  ministry  probably  would  not  be  called 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs;  it 
would  be  called  the  Ministry  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  That  just  shows  how  quickly  things 
have  changed  in  Canada  over  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 

While  all  of  us  in  the  Legislature  and  all 
of  us  outside  the  Legislature  knew  there 
were  many  problems  in  our  country  just 
below  the  surface  that  were  ready  to  burst 
out,  nothing  brought  it  home  as  quickly  and 
as  severely  as  the  election  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Quebec.  Now  that  has  happened,  I 
think  most  people  feel  the  debate  that  it  is 
causing  is  good  for  Canada. 

I  believe  the  debate  that  that  government 
is  causing  throughout  the  country  is  good 
for  Canada.  I  think  it  puts  all  the  issues  on 
the  table  for  every  region  throughout  our 
country. 

I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
in  Canada  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked, 
but  I  have  been  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  did  live  in  the  Halifax  area  for 
a  year  and  I  saw  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
economic  disparities  which  belie  our  coun- 
try. I  firmly  believe  that  none  of  those  econ- 
omic disparities  are  going  to  be  helped  in 
any  way  whatsoever,  nor  are  they  going  to 
be  improved,  by  weakening  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We're  not  going  to  improve  the 
situation  in  the  province  of  New  Bruswick 
ff  we  beat  down  the  federal  government. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  which  particular 
party  would  be  in  power  at  the  time.  If 
they  are  in  a  weak  position  they  certainly 
cannot  come  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 
whose  bureaucracy  now  is  large  and  whose 
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budget  is  $14.5  billion,  and  say  to  them 
they  need  more  equalization  grants  and 
they  need  more  from  the  province  of  On- 
tario to  make  Canada  stronger. 

We  won't  be  able  to  go  to  the  province 
of  Alberta  and  ask  Mr.  Lougheed  for  more 
from  the  province  of  Alberta  to  ease  the 
economic  disparity  in  our  country.  Anyone 
who  would  be  so  narrow  as  to  feel  that  the 
Prime  Minister  cannot  speak  for  the  country, 
no  matter  which  party  lie  belongs  to,  is  not 
really  a  true  Canadian.  We  cannot  have  11 
premiers  in  this  country  and  hope  to  survive. 

One  of  the  problems  I  feel  has  been  cre- 
ated over  a  period  of  time,  and  any  party 
that  wants  to  be  the  government  in  Ottawa 
is  possibly  going  to  have  to  take  a  new 
approach  to  this  matter.  Many  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  for  their  own  well-being, 
so  that  they  can  get  re-elected  and  now  that 
many  of  tiiem  can  afford  it,  go  into  tre- 
mendous advertising  programs.  Just  to  give 
an  example,  on  any  little  bit  of  roadwork 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications does,  as  you  drive  down  the 
highway  you  see  a  nice  blue  and  white  sign 
which  says  "Another  highway  project,"  and 
then  you  see  the  names.  I'm  not  being  critical. 
I  just  want  to  give  an  example.  You  see  this 
type  of  thing,  "Another  highway  project" 
with  the  name  of  the  minister  and  the  name 
of  the  Premier  on  it. 

We  know  why  that's  done.  They're  trying 
to  build  allegiance  to  that  particular  party. 
At  the  same  time,  while  you're  doing  that 
you're  building  yourself  support,  whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  for  the  time  when  you  want 
to  tackle  the  federal  government.  That's  what 
I  was  trying  to  relate  to  when  I  mentioned 
earlier  that  it's  very  difficult  for  the  federal 
government  to  deal  with  the  provinces  now 
that  they  have  large  bureaucracies  and  now 
that  tiiey  have  large  budgets.  But  any  short- 
term  advantage  the  provinces  beheve  they 
will  receive  from  beating  down  the  federal 
government  will  be  just  that,  it'll  be  short- 
term. 

There  is  no  way  this  country  can  prosper 
in  five  regions  or  in  eight  provinces,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  some  people  want  to 
split  it  up  or  feel  that  it  should  be  rim.  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  the  delineation  of 
powers  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  provinces.  If  there's  one  thing  I  believe 
should  be  made  clearer  to  the  average  tax- 
payer in  our  country  it's  who  is  responsible 
for  what. 

I  know  it's  very  difficult  for  the  federal 
government  to  tax  everyone  and  turn  over 
all  the  money  to  the  provinces  without 
strings    attached    and    say:    "Go    and    do    a 


job  in  housing;  go  do  a  job  in  natural  re- 
soiu*ces;  go  do  a  job  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Enviroimient."  I  know  they  don't  get  any 
political  points  for  that  and  the  provinces  are 
the  ones  that  line  up  to  reap  all  the  political 
benefits. 
[8:30] 

But  I  sense  a  strong  feeling  with  the  tax- 
payers that  they  want  to  know  who  is 
responsible  for  what.  Maybe  we  need  to 
change  our  tax  system  so  that  the  provinces 
can  collect  more  money  on  their  own  and 
take  less  from  the  federal  government.  Maybe 
that's  the  type  of  system  we  need.  But  how 
does  the  average  taxpayer  know  exactly 
where  the  political  responsibility  lies  when 
60  per  cent  of  a  project  is  provincial  and  30 
per  cent  is  federal  and  10  per  cent  is  from 
the  area  municipality? 

I  know  that  many  people  want  to  use 
this  type  of  system  for  political  points,  taking 
the  points  when  things  are  going  well  and 
shifting  the  responsibility  on  the  other  two 
partners  when  things  are  not.  But  I  want  to 
urge  our  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  Wells)  to  do  the  best  he  can 
so  that  these  types  of  complex  ministries  and 
different  projects  are  the  responsibility  of  one 
government.  I'm  really  anxious  to  hear  from 
our  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  as 
to  what  he  thinks  of  this  idea. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  province  responsible  for 
all  of  the  parks  in  Ontario.  I  don't  think  we 
need  federal  parks  in  Ontario.  I  think  our 
government  could  afford  all  the  parks  that 
our  people  need'.  I  don't  think  we  need  the 
federal  government  doing  a  lot  of  these 
things  in  this  province,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  need  them  for  some  things  and 
their  areas  of  responsibility  should  be  very 
clear, 

I  hope  when  the  minister  makes  his  re- 
marks he'll  address  himself  to  that.  I  hope 
before  he  goes  up  to  Ottawa  in  future  for 
these  provincial-federal  meetings  he  will  let 
the  House  know  in  advance— I  know  he 
can't  let  us  know  all  the  things,  but  some 
of  the  things  he's  concerned  about  and  some 
of  the  things  he's  going  to  raise  on  behalf 
of  this  province. 

I  don't  necessarily  agree  that  the  responsi- 
bility the  federal  government  has  in  Ontario 
should  be  the  same  set  of  responsibiUties 
they  have  in  the  eastern  provinces,  or 
Quebec  or  British  Columbia.  This  provincial 
government  knows  what  it  can  do  well  and 
we  know  what  the  federal  government  should 
be  doing,  but  the  situation  might  be  different 
in  Quebec  or  British  Columbia.  Their  prior- 
ities may  be  different.  So  basically  I  would 
like  to  know  from  the  minister  how  he  feels 
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about  the  clear  delineation  of  powers  and 
what  he  feels  Ontario  should  have  as  its 
own  and  where  he  feels  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  have  sole  responsibility? 

I  guess  we  can't  talk  about  intergovern- 
mental affairs  and  our  Confederation  without 
mentioning  the  monarchy.  I  really  think  it's 
a  non-issue.  I  don't  think  the  monarchy  is 
going  to  be  affected  at  all  in  the  new  con- 
stitution. I  think  some  of  the  credit  must  go 
to  the  present  Queen.  She  has  been  a  very 
well-liked  lady  and  I  don't  think  we  could 
have  asked  for  a  better  person  in  that  posi- 
tion in  this  particular  time. 

Concerning  the  Senate— I  was  just  about  to 
call  it  the  House  of  Federation  but  I  guess 
it  hasn't  been  changed  yet— I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  not  the  way  it's  chosen;  we  all  know 
it's  chosen  along  political  lines,  but  we  also 
know  the  provinces  make  many  appointments 
along  political  lines,  so  I  really  don't  think 
the  problem  is  the  way  the  appointments  are 
made.  I  think  the  problem  with  the  Senate  is 
that  they  are  not  given  enough  high-profile 
jobs  to  do.  We  have  some  very  capable 
people  in  the  Senate  and  their  talents  can 
be  used. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  give  them  certain 
areas  to  study  and  ask  them  to  report  on 
tfiese  politically  sensitive  areas.  This  will 
give  the  Senate  a  higher  profile  and  people 
in  the  country  will  be  able  to  see  that  the 
Senate  does  do  certain  things.  Thev  do  study 
certain  areas  which  need  to  be  studied  and 
they  do  report  to  the  members  of  Parliament 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  don't  think  it  will  mean  a  dam  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Senate  to  the  House  of  Fed- 
eration and  allow  the  provinces  to  make  a 
few  more  Dolitical  appointments.  Instead  of 
just  being  able  to  appoint  the  chairman  of  the 
liquor  licence  board,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
election  expenses,  they  will  be  able  to  ap- 
point some  of  their  own  party  hacks  to  the 
Senate.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hageterty:  Or  the  bagmen  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Maneim*:  I  don't  think  a  change  of 
name  is  the  answer.  Give  these  people  a  job 
to  do  or  abolish  the  House  altogether. 

Mr.  Haggertv:  They  tell  me  Goodman  runs 
the  show  over  there  anyway. 

Mr.  Mancini:  If  we  are  fjoiincr  to  give  these 
people  appointments  and  pay  them  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  purse,  give  them  a  job  to  do  or 
just  abolish  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  am  <Jnre  many  of  the  lawvers 
in  the  Legislatiu-e  will  want  to  comment  on 
Ae  matters  concerning  the  Supreme  Court. 


There  seem  to  be  many  provinces  that  think 
if  they  make  appointments  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  their  regional  areas  will  be  represented. 

I  am  totally  against  the  philosophy  that  if 
you  appoint  people  from  different  regions  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  that  some- 
how their  areas  will  be  represented.  Let's  get 
back  to  the  thinking  that  your  member  of 
Parhament  represents  your  area.  How  can  an 
appointed  judge  speak  for  the  rank  and  file 
in  an  area?  How  can  a  person  appointed  to 
the  Senate  say  he  is  going  to  give  representa- 
tion for  eastern  Canada  if  he  is  from  eastern 
Canada,  or  for  Ontario  if  he  is  from  Ontario? 
This  is  the  role  of  the  member  of  Parliament 
and  to  try  to  tell  people  differently  is  fooling 
the  public. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  my  concerns  and 
a  few  of  my  thoughts  concerning  all  the  talk 
on  the  constitution.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity.  I  hope  our  minister  takes 
all  the  conciliatory  skills  he  is  purported  to 
have  to  the  federal-provincial  meetings  and 
hopefully  the  House  will  be  kept  well  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  this  new  ministry.  I  happened  to  be 
present  the  day  after  the  minister  was  ap- 
pointed, when  he  came  to  Ottawa  and  spoke 
very  eloquently  to  the  group  involved  with 
French-languaee  education  across  Canada.  I 
expressed  to  the  minister  at  that  time,  and 
my  expression  to  him  was  reflected  subse- 
quently in  his  speech  to  the  members  which 
was  well  received,  that  he  has  expressed 
views,  opirtions,  policies  and  personal  reflec- 
tions which  make  him  a  minister  who  well 
represents  the  province  and  who  can  make  a 
contribution.  He  has  a  perception  of  what 
this  country  is  all  about,  not  only  Ontario 
but  all  of  Canada.  He  can  draw  from  his 
percepb'ons  and  express  it  in  such  a  way  that 
people  outside  the  borders  of  Ontario  can 
well  understand.  In  these  very  difficult  times, 
Ontario  has  a  primary  role  to  play  in  this 
whole  debate  on  national  unity,  revision  of 
the  constitution  and  so  on. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  must  say  that 
the  establishment  of  this  ministry  makes 
sense.  If  it's  going  to  be  called  the  Ministrv 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs — I  would  have 
preferred  to  call  it  the  Ministry  of  Ff^deral- 
Provincial  Relations — then  we  should  break 
up  the  ministry  on  that  level.  I  think  that  the 
breakup  of  this  large  ministry,  which  was 
orisinally  the  personal — we  hav^  a  French 
word  for  it  called  fief — domain  of  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough,  and  the  establishment  of  new  min- 
istries was  not  done  in  the  most  loerical  form. 
The  government  should  have  proceeded  in 
doing  this  in  a  more  cohesive  and  logical  way. 
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But,  if  I  may  say  with  a  certain  amount  of 
kindness,  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  since 
I've  been  here  since  1971  that  the  establish- 
ment of  miniistries,  or  the  breakup  of  other 
ministries  hasn't  gone  forth  in  a  logical 
fashion. 

Because  of  the  era  we're  living  in,  because 
of  die  priorities  we're  facing,  because  of  the 
disputes  and  the  friction  presently  existing  in 
the  country  and  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  relations  between  not  only  provinces 
but  the  federal  government  and  the  provinces, 
and  possibly  even  this  province  and  other 
governments  outside  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  international  afi^airs  and  so  on,  I 
think  that  job  in  itself  would  provide  suflB- 
cient  work  and  sufficient  challenge  for  one 
minister  without  his  being  involved  in  muni- 
cipal aflFairs. 

If  I  may  put  it  the  other  way,  I  think 
the  municipal  affairs  question,  the  relation- 
ship with  this  province  and  municipalities 
across  the  province,  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance and  of  sufficient  priority,  again  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  services  in  the  type 
of  community  which  is  moving  more  and 
more  into  an  urban  society,  warrants- 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  You  are  here  on  Monday 
evening.  That's  important. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  someone  have  a  question? 
Have  you  got  a  question  again?  Are  you 
being  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  He's  not  paid  at  all. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I'm  just  here  to  do  my 
work.  I'm  surprised  to  see  you  here  on  Mon- 
day evening. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  really  feel  municipal  affairs  is 
something  that  warrants  and  merits  the  full- 
time  work  of  one  minister.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  division  would  have  been 
on  that  basis.  I'm  told,  and  maybe  the  min- 
ister can  correct  me,  that  even  in  the  field 
of  economics,  of  federal-provincial  exchanges 
of  funds  and  moneys,  that  the  secretariat 
in  charge  of  establishing  the  equations  and 
the  formula  is  still  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the   province   and   is  not  with  this  minister. 

I  really  see  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
this  minister  in  discussing  federal-provincial 
relations  when  he  doesn't  know  what  bucks 
are  involved  with  one  program  or  another 
program.  I  see  a  lack  of  logic  and  cohesion 
in  the  division  that's  been  made  of  the 
ministry. 

I  say  to  the  minister  and  through  the  min- 
ister to  the  Premier,  if  he  can  accept  our 
advice,  which  is  something  he's  very  seldom 
done,  and  I  say  very  kindly  he  should  have 
accepted  our  advice  to  set  up  a  ministry  of 
municipal    affairs.    I    suspect    he's    thinking 


along  that  line  anyway.  I  suspect  that  that 
may  be  the  hook  that's  going  to  keep  the 
member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Bennett) 
around  here.  Surely  to  God  when  he  made 
his  speech  and  said  he  wasn't  running  for 
mayor  of  Ottawa,  there  was  more  involved 
than  just  the  Planning  Act.  That's  what  he 
said  to  us.  I  didn't  believe  that  for  a  minute. 
He  is  a  much  better  bargainer  than  that. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
Premier  that  because  of  the  importance  of 
a  revision  on  the  constitution,  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  should  give  his 
full-time  attention  to  federal-provincial  re- 
lations, to  interprovincial  relations  and  then 
to  relations  possibly  with  other  countries. 
I  think  there  is  suflBcient  there. 
[8:45] 

If  you  can  keep  a  minister  busy  as  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Social  Development,  or 
in  Resources  Development,  or  Correctional 
Services  for  that  matter— all  you  are  looking 
after  is  a  number  of  buildings— if  you  can 
keep  ministers  busy  doing  that,  surely  we 
can  keep  this  minister  busy  taking  care  of 
the  aspects  that  I  mentioned,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  make  it  a  lot  easier.  You 
see,  the  critics  in  the  Liberal  Party  are  set 
up  on  this  cohesive  and  logical  basis,  and 
it  makes  it  difficult  for  us,  because  by  col- 
leagues- 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  You've  got  no  versatility, 
is  that  what  you're  admitting? 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  who 
just  spoke  certainly  has  versatility.  He 
moved  from  one  bench  to  the  next  and  kept 
asking  the  same  questions. 
Mr.  Pope:  At  least  he  is  here. 
Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  figured  ff  I  repeated  it 
enough  you'd  understand  the  answer  as  well. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  say  in 
seriousness  that  I  think  my  suggestions  are 
more  logical  than  the  present  division  and 
the  present  setup  that  is  made  for— as  he 
calls  it— the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs, 

Having  said  this,  I  want  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  aspects  which  I  think  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  priority  with  this  ministry,  and 
which  are  certainly  something  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  concerned  about. 
I  think  some  of  my  colleagues  have  men- 
tioned this  in  their  comments. 

I  attended  the  opening  day  of  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  last  week  and  I  must 
say,  I  don't  know  if  the  minister  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  letting  me  in  the  place, 
they  didn't  want  to  let  me  in  without  the 
proper  badge  and  all  of  this,  even  although 
the  meeting  was  taking  place  in  my  riding. 
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Talk  about  the  abuse  you  get  when  you  are 
a  nobody.  I  sound  hke  Rodney  Dangerfield. 

Anyway,  I  would  say  to  the  minister,  if  he 
was  involved,  I  appreciated  going  in.  I 
watched  the  debate,  if  you  could  call  it  that, 
that  took  place  on  Monday;  on  the  follow- 
ing two  days  I  did  not  attend.  I  must  say, 
after  three  days  of  this,  if  you  are  a  Can- 
adian and  you  really  believe  in  this  country, 
you  have  to  be  somewhat  disappointed  with 
the  results  of  that  conference. 

I  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  consider  that 
in  this  country,  celebrating  its  111th  year, 
not  only  do  we  not  have  our  constitution 
here,  but  we  haven't  even  agreed  to  a 
formula  to  amend  the  constitution.  It  really 
makes  me  wonder  after  all  these  years  if 
we're  all  part  of  the  same  country  that  we 
can't  even  agree  on  something  as  basic  and 
as  fundamental  as  that. 

I  don't  want  to  sound  imduly  pessimistic 
but  I  look  at  what  goes  on  in  the  world  and 
I  see,  for  instance,  in  Spain,  where  the  Franco 
regime  ended  something  like  two  or  three 
years  ago,  this  week  or  next  month  they  will 
be  voting  on  a  new  constitution— in  Spain. 
God  knows  they  have  got  internal  problems 
in  Spain  and  a  lot  of  division,  but  there  they 
have  it  in  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years. 

I  see  situations  where  the  Israelis  and  the 
Arabs  are  in  the  process  of  signing  a  peace 
agreement  after  fighting— you  know  something 
about  this,  Mr.  Chairman— for  thousands  of 
years.  If  they  can  sit  down  and  agree  to 
something,  surely  to  God  here  in  Canada  we 
might  come  to  some  conclusion  after  111 
years. 

I  say  with  a  certain  amount  of  cynicism 
that  I  was  not  unduly  enthralled  by  the 
performance  of  the  Premiers  at  this  confer- 
ence. I  say  with  all  candour  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  somewhat 
of  a  lame  duck.  There  is  a  feehng  on  the 
part  of  the  Premiers  that  they  are  certainly 
not  going  to  give  him  a  hand  or  to  give  him 
too  many  aces  to  go  and  fight  the  next 
election.  But  surely  to  God  there  must  be  a 
realization  that  this  procrastination,  that  this 
narrow  parochiahsm  that  is  involved  with, 
"I  think  Alberta  should  get  this,"  and  when 
I  hear  Sterling  Lyon  and  his  comments,  I 
really  wonder  at  the  lack  of  perception. 

The  only  guy  who  is  happy  and  smiling 
about  all  this  is  Levesque.  The  very  next  day 
I  happened  to  watch  Levesque  on  Quebec 
television-they  have  TV  in  their  chamber 
now,  by  the  way,  and  they  have  gone  first- 
class  there  as  well.  They  don't  have  cameras 
up  in  the  gallery,  as  we  have  here;  the  pic- 
ture is  in  focus  and  in  living  colour. 


The  very  next  day,  in  the  National 
Assembly  Levesque  was  the  first  one  to  point 
out  that  we  were  again  at  another  confer- 
ence after  all  these  years  and  we  can't  agree 
on  anything.  He  said  nobody  can  agree  on 
anything.  "That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
When  I  talk  about  independence,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  stale  process  which  keeps  repeat- 
ing itself,"  he  said  in  a  way  that  only 
Levesque  can  put  it  forth. 

In  fact,  we  play  right  into  his  hands. 
Having  made  these  comments— and  I  am  not 
unduly  critical  of  the  role  played  by  the 
province  of  Ontario  because,  in  fairness,  On- 
tario's approach  may  be  the  most  magnani- 
mous of  all  the  provinces,  apart  from  'Prince 
Edward  Island— and  they  don't  matter  all 
that  much,  I  say  with  great  deference  to 
my  fellow  Canadians  in  that  province. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Shame. 

Mr.  Roy:  Ontario's  approach  was  one  of 
magnanimity,  and  I  think  the  Premier  was 
trying  to  play  the  role  played  by  the  former 
Premier,  John  R(ybarts,  at  conferences.  After 
aD,  he  has  the  experience,  he  is  going  grey 
now  and  the  whole  bit.  I  won't  say  he  is 
trying  to  play  the  role  of  the  paternal  god- 
father, but  he  is  trying  to  play  the  role  of 
one  who  has  seen  these  before;  and  surely 
he  has,  because  he  has  attended  many  of  the 
federal-provincial  conferences. 

Ontario's  role,  by  and  large,  was  a  positive 
one  at  the  conference.  I  am  not  particularly 
satisfied  with  Ontario's  role  in  other  fields, 
but  at  the  conference  itself,  if  you  compare 
the  aggressive  approach  taken— I  can't  get 
over  Premier  Lyon;  I  am  pleased  that  the 
socialists  were  kicked  out  of  Manitoba,  but 
the  Manitobans  surely  don't  deserve  a  fellow 
like  Sterling  Lyon.  No  matter  that  they  voted 
socialist  for  a  number  of  years,  they  surely 
don't  deserve  someone  like  that.  I  can  say 
that  with  no  qualms. 

Mr.  Swart:  Just  kicked  out,  not  routed 
like  the  Liberals  were  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
who  is  talking  about  Saskatchewan  that  one 
of  his  colleagues  was  talking  about  the  role 
played  by  the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan.  He 
was  right:  The  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  has 
intelligence,  he  has  candour  and  he  has 
experience.  He  is  somewhat  cocky  now  after 
this  latest  election— and  thank  God  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada;  it  gave  him  his 
issue  on  a  silver  platter,  and  that  helped  him 
through  the  election. 

Mr.  Swart:  That  and  the  Liberals  got  him 
in. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  surprised  me  about  the 
Premier  of  a  so-caUed  social  democratic  party 
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—and  possibly  my  friend  has  an  answer  for 
this— was  why  the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan 
would  reject  entrenching  civil  rights  into  the 
constitution.  Can  my  friend  understand  that? 
A  Premier  who  believes  in  social  democracy 
and  who  spent  last  weekend  making  speeches 
to  the  national  social  democratic  movement 
around  the  world— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Encouraging  revolution- 
aries. 

Mr.  Roy:  —he  refused  to  entrench  civil 
rights  in  the  constitution.  I  can't  understand 
that. 

My  friend  is  going  to  have  to  talk  to  his 
colleague,  because  surely  one  who  believes 
in  civil  rights— and,  God  knows,  the  social 
democrats  have  been  saying  that  here  regu- 
larly, and  we  have  heard  them  say  that  on 
many  occasions  on  other  platforms- 
Mr.  Swart:  Saskatchewan  was  the  first 
to  have  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  was  really  disappointed,  and 
I  wish  my  friend  would  take  it  up  with  his 
colleague.  I  would  really  like  to  know  why 
he  would  not  agree  to  entrench  these  rights 
within  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Epp:  Albert,  five  minutes  with  Mel 
and  hell  change  his  mind;  hell  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  hope  so.  I  really  hope  so.  I 
would  go  with  him  to  Saskatchewan,  because 
people  from  Saskatchewan  by  and  large  are 
somewhat  perceptive  and  open-minded.  My 
friend  knows  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  for  sure. 
Mr.  Roy:  It  surprised  me  somewhat. 
Mr.  Swart:  They're  objective  too. 
Mr.  Roy:   Getting  back  to  the  conference 
itself,    as    a  Canadian   I  must   express   some 
disappointment.  As  I  said  before,  I  appreciate 
that  Trudeau  has  got  problems  and  I  appre- 
ciate  there   have   been   times   when   he   has 
made  this  question  of  national  unity  a  pretty 
good  issue.  I  appreciate  that  the  Premiers  of 
other   provinces,    especially    those    of   stripes 
that  are  not  Liberal,  which  is  most  of  them, 
aren't  going  to  do  him  any  favours  for  the 
impending  election- 
Mr.    Swart:    That's   not  a  stripe,   that's  a 
spear. 

Mr.  Roy:  —but  some  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  who  wins  or  loses  the  next 
federal  election,  some  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  who  wins  or  loses  the  next 
provincial  election,  in  whatever  province.  I 
hear,  for  instance,  the  Premier  of  Alberta 
keeps  hunting  all  over  the  place  for  an  issue 
before  he  wants  to  call  an  election  on  royal- 
ties. There  are  oijy  about  three  or  four  seats 


he  doesn't  have  in  that  province.  I  guess  he 
wants  them. 

Mr.  Ealdns:  First  royalty,  now  royalties. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  sad  part  is  they  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Levesque.  Those  who  think 
it  doesn't  matter  a  damn  what  happens  on 
the  constitution  for  the  purposes  of  a  referen- 
dum are  sorely  misled.  Just  last  night  I  was 
watching  Fisher  on  a  program  called  Insight. 
It's  on  CTV  in  Ottawa  at  11:30.  He  had  on 
three  newspaper  people  from  Quebec  and 
they  were  talking  about  exactly  that.  I  think 
Trudeau  was  trying  to  get  tiiat  point  across, 
if  people  think  it  doesn't  matter  what  we  do 
with  the  constitution  for  the  pinposes  of  a 
referendum,  they  are  sorely  mistaken. 

I  percedve  a  sort  of  reactionary  approach 
on  the  part  of  certain  Premiers.  You  get 
Premiers  who  say,  "We  want  our  rights  in 
relation  to  royalties,  mineral  rights  and  so 
on,  and  tlien  we  will  bargain  for  civil  rights 
and  for  linguistic  rights."  It  makes  one  sad 
to  think  things  that  are  basically  fundamental 
for  the  survival  of  this  country  should  be 
bargained  oflF — who  has  rights  in  relation  to 
transportation  or  who  has  the  right  to  the 
potash  or  tto  the  oil  in  Alberta. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Potash  is  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  of  concern  to  me  and  I  would 
hope  that  because  of  Ontario's  proximity  and 
because  of  the  special  perception  the  minister 
has  about  this  problem,  that  somehow  in  the 
conferences  continuing  to  take  place,  this 
point  will  be  brought  home  to  his  colleagues 
in  other  provinces. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  other 
Premiers  speak  for  English  Canada.  Ontario 
has  an  important  role  to  play.  I  thought  the 
Premier  may  have  been  just  too  magnani- 
mous. He  should  have  taken  a  sterner  posi- 
tion with  hlis  colleagues  from  western  Canada 
because  Ontario  does  speak  for  English  Can- 
ada, and  I  don't  think  we  can  let  Lyons,  or 
Lougheed  or  the  new  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia 
say  that  they  speak  for  English  Canada.  We 
have  something  to  say  here  and  it's  time  the 
Premier  of  Ontario  took  a  more  aggressive 
approach. 

I  was  watching  Lougheed  on  Question 
Period  on  CTV  on  Siuiday  afternoon  and  he 
was  coming  along  with  his  usual  cry  about 
transportation  rates,  and  if  they  have  got  oil 
in  the  ground  it  is  a  depleting  resource  and 
they  want  to  get  world  prices,  and  they  don't 
want  the  feds  to  be  interfering  with  the  price 
of  oil,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  impose 
the  royalties  that  they  want,  and  so  on. 
Something  that  is  not  brought  forward  and 
emphasized  enough  is  that  some  concessions 
have  to  be  made  by  some  of  the  rich  prov- 
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inces  like  Alberta.  He  said,  "We  have  nothing 
against  equalization  payments  from  one 
province  to  the  next  as  long  as  we  get  our 
mitts  on  tlie  royalties  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
province." 

[9:00] 

Ontario  has  a  short  lesson  in  history  to  give 
to  the  Premier  of  Alberta.  When  Alberta 
couldn't  sell  its  oil  and  gas,  it  received  pro- 
tected markets,  and  we  in  eastern  Canada 
and  at  least  in  Ontario  were  the  ones  to  give 
it  these  markets  at  the  time  Alberta  couldn't 
sell  it  and  couldn't  get  it  out  of  the  ground. 
They  seem  to  have  a  short  memory  for  some 
of  these  aspects  in  some  of  the  other 
provinces. 

When  we  are  discussing  the  future  of  the 
country,  when  we  are  discussing  some  of  the 
things  that  we  believe  Canada  should  be  or 
what  we  subscribe  to,  it  is  important  that 
we  shouldn't  always  get  cauglit  up  with  the 
somewhat  reactionary  and  aggressive  ap- 
proach taken  by  some  of  the  western  Premiers 
at  this  time. 

Another  thing  which  has  concerned  me, 
and  I  would  like  to  get  the  minister's  view 
on  it,  is  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
are  aware  that  the  Parti  Quebecois  tried  to 
get  elected  in  two  elections  on  the  platform 
of  independence  and  did  not  succeed.  Claude 
Morin  came  into  the  picture  and  said.  "Look, 
we've  got  to  be  smart  about  this.  What  we 
are  going  to  do  is  first  of  all  attain  nower  and 
then  proceed  in  steps  to  independence."  At 
the  last  election,  in  1976,  they  said,  "Elect 
us.  We  are  going  to  be  good  government  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  referendum  on  inde- 
pendence." 

Now  they  have  gone  a  step  further.  The 
stPDS  towards  indenendence  are  ??etting 
longer.  There  is  a  realization  that  Quebeckers 
are  not  prepared  to  make  that  one  jump  in 
such  a  sudden  move,  that  there  is  still  great 
attachment  to  this  country,  and  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  uneasiness  about  the  altruistic 
promises  of  the  Parti  Quebecois.  Now  the 
latest  we  have  heard  is  that  the  referendum 
apparently  is  going  to  be  based,  not  on  inde- 
pendence but  on  what  they  call  "sovereignty 
association."  But  basically  it  is  going  to  be  on 
association  rather  than  sovereignty. 

If  I  recall  what  Levesque  said,  he  said, 
"What  happens  if  you  can't  negotiate?  Does 
that  mean  we  separate?  No,  it  sounds  as 
though  we  are  ^oing  to  have  another  refer- 
endum on  sovereignty."  So,  basically,  their 
position  is  changinc^.  They  are  coming  back 
toward  the  centre. 

What  has  concerned  me  of  late,  p-nA  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  Premier  of  the 
province  or  this  minister  speak  out  on  it,  is 


that  I  heard  the  other  day  that  Joe  Clark 
made  a  statement — the  leader,  the  Prime 
Minister-to-be,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  the 
pollsters  and  to  Maureen  and  others.  My 
God,  just  to  look  at  his  posture  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  was  something  to  be- 
hold— ^the  Prime  Minister-to-be.  There  he 
was  seated — all  the  plebeians,  all  the  vassals 
were  seated  in  other  places  around  this  con- 
ference, but  Joe  somehow  had  managed  to 
make  it  on  to  some  sort  of  pedestal;  he  had 
a  bird's-eye  view.  He  was  sitting  there  with 
Flora  MacDonald. 

And  the  droning  tliat  went  on  at  this  con- 
ference. Some  Premiers  are  eloquent,  but  by 
and  large  it  is  not  something  that  is  going  to 
keep  you  glued  to  your  chair  for  tliree  hours. 
But  Joe  sat  there,  because  the  cameras  were 
there,  the  photographers  were  there,  for  three 
hours  he  put  up  with  this.  He  would  smile, 
he  woiJd  react  when  the  cameras  were  on — 
the  whole  bit.  I  thought  to  myself,  "Bov,  he 
must  want  the  job  pretty  badly  to  be  able  to 
take  this  for  three  hours." 

But  his  comment  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  with  the  government  of 
Quebec  if  they  wanted  a  referendum,  doesn't 
that  somewhat  pull  the  rug  from  under  the 
position  taken  by  Ontario?  Has  anybody 
heard  Ontario  reject  that  particular  commit- 
ment? 

i  thought  the  Premier  said  at  some  time— 
and  I  heard  this  quite  some  time  ago  and  I 
hope  the  position  hasn't  changed^that  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  not  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate. If  Quebec  goes  its  way  to  independence, 
Ontario  is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  what 
Levesque  calls  "sovereignty  association"  or 
whatever.  In  other  words,  Quebec  cannot 
take  Ontario  for  granted  on  negotiations  for 
economic  associations  with  Ontario. 

To  me  that  sounds  much  diflFerent  from 
what  Joe  Clark  was  talking  about,  the  leader 
of  the  oflBcial  opposition  in  Ottawa.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  minister— and  I  think  it  should 
be  made  very  clear— that  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  Parti  Quebecois  to 
proceed  with  their  option.  Certainly  no  en- 
couragement should  be  given  by  the  leader 
of  the  official  opposition  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bradley:  The  Kingston  manifesto. 

"Mr,  Roy:  I  think  it's  important  that  Ontario 
and  the  Premier  make  their  position  clear, 
that  we  don't  agree  with  the  stand  taken 
by  the  leader  of  the  official  opposition  in 
Ottawa,  no  matter  who  he  or  she  may  be. 
They  should  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Parti 
Quebecois  is  not  going  to  get  any  encourage- 
ment from  this  province. 

That  brings  me  to  my  next  point:  the 
Parti  Quebecois,  having  made  its  decision  to 
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fight  the  referendum  on  sovereignty  associa- 
tion—for all  intents  and  purposes  apparently 
the  decision  has  been  made— it  should  be 
made  very  clear  that  Ontario  is  always  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  with  its  sister  provinces, 
but  not  with  a  party  whose  main  objective  is 
independence.  We  should  make  that  very 
clear. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  very  clear  that 
sure,  we're  prepared  to  negotiate.  For  in- 
stance, we'd  be  prepared  to  negotiate  with 
people  like  Claude  Ryan,  who  has  a  different 
perception  of  what  Canada  is  about,  but 
whose  option  and  whose  philosophy  resides 
in  federalism,  in  association  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  That's  his  option.  That  type 
of  people  would  need  encouragement  at  the 
time  of  referendum. 

Whatever  Ontario  does,  it's  always  the 
most  important.  I  think  Quebeckers  don't 
care  too  much  what  is  said  in  British  Colum- 
bia or  what  is  said  in  Manitoba  or  even  what 
is  said  in  Newfoundland.  But  they  do  care 
what  is  said  in  Ontario  l^ecause  this  is  where 
Confederation  started.  This  is  where  the 
original  association  took  place.  This  is  where 
the  exchanges  have  taken  place  for  all  these 
years.  We're  sister  provinces,  so  what  On- 
tario does  and  the  leadership  Ontario  gives  is 
important. 

I  would  encourage  this  minister  to  take 
the  initiative  and  make  that  point  very  clear 
—that  we  in  Ontario  are  not  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  the  party  whose  philosophy  is 
based  on  independence.  We're  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  a  party  and  with  a  government 
in  Quebec  who  still  believe  in  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

It  comes  back  to  my  point  that  interpro- 
vincial  relations  should  be  a  full-time  occu- 
pation of  one  minister.  I  say  this  because  of 
the  friction  we're  seeing  in  the  Ottawa  area. 
We're  talking  about  a  bill— we'll  be  discussing 
it  further  tomorrow— which  is  retaliation  for 
what  Quebec  does,  a  bill  which  is  to  all  of 
us  here  something  that  we  feel  very  uncer- 
tain about,  a  bill  which  establishes  barriers 
to  a  country  which  should  have  no  barriers. 
But  we're  forced  into  it. 

I  think  this  will  require  imagination  and 
leadership  on  the  part  of  this  ministry  so 
that  we  somehow  work  our  way  into  reducing 
barriers  and  not  creating  them.  In  other 
words,  in  putting  out  the  fires  instead  of 
stimulating  the  fires.  I  think  this  will  require 
the  full-time  occupation  of  a  minister. 

I  read  tonight  in  the  press  where  apparently 
the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  is  saying, 
"Let's  get  down  and  negotiate.  We  can't 
afford  to  see  this  Ontario  legislation  come 
forward."  Well,  we're  making  our  point.  If 


the  Quebec  Federation  of  Laboiu:  starts  re- 
acting in  that  fashion,  somehow  they're 
going  to  get  to  the  Parti  Quebecois.  I  think 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

I  really  think  we're  going  to  get  more  of 
this  type  of  friction,  because  it  plays  into 
the  option  of  independence  again.  The  more 
friction  there  is,  the  more  English-speaking 
Canada  gets  annoyed  about  something  and 
the  more  it  rejects  something  or  the  greater 
the  polarization  of  the  country,  the  more  Rene 
Levesque  goes  back  to  Quebec  and  says, 
"We  should  be  on  our  own;  we  should  be 
operating  oiuselves." 

I  say  this  minister  will  certainly  receive  the 
full  encouragement  of  this  party  if  leader- 
ship is  taken  in  this  field.  I  say  to  him  that 
he'll  get  our  full  support.  One  of  the  things 
that  is  of  great  concern  to  me  is  that  the 
role  to  be  played  by  the  Premier  of  this 
province  in  this  whole  debate  is  extremely 
important.  I'm  not  satisfied  that  the  Premier 
of  Ontario  has  taken  or  has  played  the  role 
that  should  be  played  in  these  very  difficult 
times.  I  say  this  sometimes  more  out  of 
sadness  than  anger. 

One  of  the  things  that's  going  to  be 
important  and  is  important  for  the  Premier 
of  Ontario  is  that  he  have  credibility  in  the 
province  of  Quebec— something  that  John 
Robarts  had.  There  are  times  when  I  won- 
der. His  decision  on  Bill  89,  for  instance,  is 
not  something  that  is  going  to  give  him 
credibility  in  that  province.  I  say  to  you 
very  candidly— and  it  makes  me  sad  that  it's 
that  way— that  no  matter  how  many  steps 
we've  taken  here  or  how  much  progress 
we've  made,  that  is  forgotten  when  a  nega- 
tive step  is  taken,  as  happened  with  Bill  89. 

I  think  it's  important  that  what  we  do  in 
Ontario  is  not  limited  only  to  the  borders 
of  Ontario.  There  are  times  when  it  has 
national  implications.  It  certainly  has  im- 
plications for  our  sister  province  of  Quebec. 
The  Premier  should  keep  this  in  mind.  His 
credibility  as  leader  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  very  important. 

I  say  this  because  in  his  comments  at  the 
opening  of  the  federal-provincial  conference 
he  talked  about  entrenching  linguistic  rights 
in  the  constitution.  But  then  he  went  on  to 
say  at  one  point  that  he  felt  certain  rights 
should  be  within  the  scope  of  provincial 
jurisdiction.  If  he  feels  that  way,  let  him 
accept  his  responsibility  in  Ontario. 

I  don't  make  these  comments  without 
knowing  as  well  that  your  deputy  minister 
is  Mr.  Stevenson,  who's  sitting  in  front  of 
you.  He's  got  a  background  in  this.  And 
you,  having  been  Minister  of  Education, 
have  worked  in  that  field  as  well.  I  say  to 
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you  I  think  you're  well  respected  in  the 
Franco-Ontarian  community,  but  I  think 
there  are  times  when  your  respect  and  your 
credibihty  are  undermined  by  the  actions 
of  your  leader.  I  say  this  very  sincerely. 
But  I  think  we  can  continue  and,  if  you 
have  the  Franco-Ontarian  community  on 
your  side,  they  can  be  great  allies  in  the 
debate  when  we're  talking  about  what  Can- 
ada could  and  should  be. 

In  closing,  I  say  that  the  minister  has  a 
diflBcult  task  ahead.  It's  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge in  these  times.  Should  he  proceed 
with  vigour  and  the  perception  that  he's 
demonstrated  in  the  past,  he'll  get  our  full 
support  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  rise  to  speak  in  this 
debate  because  I  see  this  ministry  and  the 
creation  of  this  ministry  as  a  very  important 
step  by  this  government  in  the  constitutional 
debate  that  is  now  being  carried  on  in  this 
country.  We  support  the  creation  of  this 
ministry  simply  because  we  feel  that  in  the 
constitutional  crisis  that  Canada  faces  today 
Ontario  should  be  playing  a  major  role  and 
a  leading  role  in  the  development  of  a  new 
consensus  for  this  country. 

If  we  think  in  political  terms,  we  face  a 
very  serious  situation  today  in  that  if  we 
look  at  the  Canadian  political  scene  there 
is  no  one  national  party  in  this  country. 
That's  a  very  serious  situation,  no  matter 
what  our  partisan  strife  is  in  this  House, 
in  terms  of  the  future  of  this  nation. 
[9:15] 

If  we  look  at  the  various  political  parties 
and  at  their  support  across  the  country,  the 
Liberal  Party's  support  is  largely  centred  in 
Quebec.  The  Conservative  Party  has  its 
support  largely  in  Enghsh  Canada.  The 
NDP,  on  the  national  scene  of  course- 
Mr.^  Kerrio:  As  a  national  group  they 
haven't  got  any  support  at  all. 

Mr.  Wildman:  -is  largely  a  third  party. 
It  has  its  support  in  English  Canada  and 
is  seen  as  an  English- Canadian  party  in  this 
country  as  well,  although  largely  a  western 
Canadian  party  albeit  that  may  be  changing 
in  the  Maritimes.  However,  I  enter  this 
debate  as  a  serious  member  of  this  House 
who  has  got  some  serious  concerns  about 
the  future  of  this  country,  and  not  in  a 
partisan  way  at  all. 

I  think  the  reason  we  have  this  situation 
of  a  number  of  political  parties  in  this 
country  that  cannot  gain  support  across  the 
country,  that  cannot  gain  support  among 
the  various  ethnic  groups  in  this  coimtry- 
whether  they  be  francophone  or  anglophone, 
whether   they   be   regional    groups   such    as 


northerners,  southerners,  westerners,  mariti- 
mers,  Quebeckers  and  so  on— is  because  no 
one  party  in  this  country  has  been  able  to 
speak  to  the  regional  concerns,  the  ethnic 
concerns  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

This  is  a  tremendously  dangerous  situa- 
tion for  us  and  for  the  future  of  this  country 
of  Canada.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any 
solutions,  but  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Ontario  government  recognize  its  lead- 
ing role  as  a  spokesman  for  the  English 
community  in  this  country  in  a  responsible 
role  in  debating  the  constitutional  issues 
that  face  it. 

(Frankly,  I'm  happy  to  see  this  minister 
given  this  particular  function.  I  think  I've 
expressed  that  in  correspondence  with  the 
minister,  that  I  look  to  him  to  be  able  to 
exercise  some  influence  in  this  government 
to  deal  with  the  very  pressing  issues  we 
face  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  agree  with  and  I  did  support,  as  did  our 
party,  the  stance  of  this  minister  when  he 
was  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Essex 
county  situation.  I  was  disturbed  to  see 
certain  members  of  the  House,  because  of 
regional  issues  and  regional  problems,  not 
support  the  stance  taken  by  the  minister  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute  over  the  French-language  school  for 
that  area.  But  frankly  I'm  not  surprised  that 
certain  members  did  not  support  that  stance, 
not  because  of  any  cynical  iwlitical  position 
but  simply  because  of  the  fact  they  were 
speaking  to  the  concerns  of  their  own  con- 
stituents; very  sincere  and  deeply  felt  con- 
cerns about  the  future  of  their  own  areas, 
their  concept  of  the  country  and  where  they 
thought  the  provincial  government  should 
be  going  in  serving  those  concerns. 

I  think  we  face  today  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation in  that  we  face  not  just  an  ethnic  dis- 
pute between  English  and  French  Canadians 
but  a  problem  where  various  regions  of  this 
country  just  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
concept  of  the  country  at  all  that  other 
regions  have.  We  can  even  talk  about  On- 
tario, just  in  terms  of  this  province,  and  we 
can  see  the  diflFerences,  the  deep  regional  dis- 
putes and  regional  concerns  we  have  that 
divide  us  rather  than  unite  us. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  Ais  political 
division  is  the  fact  that  no  party,  or  one 
political  group,  has  been  able  to  speak  to  the 
concerns  of  the  various  regions  of  this  prov- 
ince much  less  of  the  country.  We  have  a 
situation  now  where  we  have,  even  in  On- 
tario, no  one  party  with  real  support  through- 
out the  province.  We  have  a  situation  where 
the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the  Conserva- 
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tive  Party  are  very  strong  in  northern  On- 
tario; the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Conservative  Party  are  strong  in  Metro;  the 
New  Democrats  do  not  have  very  much 
strength  in  southwestern  Ontario,  other  than 
Windsor- 
Mr.  Kerrio:   Not  in  the  peninsula  either. 

Mr.  Wildman:  —the  Liberals  are  very 
strong  in  southwestern  Ontario;  the  New 
Democrats  have  some  seats  and  the  Con- 
servatives have  seats  in  eastern   Ontario. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  farmers  know  how  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if 
we  can't  even  speak  to  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  of  this  province,  how  do  we  expect  to 
speak  to  the  concerns  of  this  whole  country? 
And  we  haven't  been  able  to  do  it— not  one 
of  us— in  this  House. 

My  friends  may  react  and  say,  "Farmers 
know  how  to  vote,"  "Northern  Ontario  can 
get  a  $10  licence  fee,"  or  whatever.  But  if 
we  want  to  be  honest  with  one  another  in 
this  House,  not  one  of  the  parties  has  been 
able  to  speak  to  the  concerns  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  province.  On  the  national 
scene,  that  is  certainly  true;  and  the  recent 
federal  by-elections  have  further  underscored 
that  problem. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  responsible  in  this 
national  debate,  we  have  to  express  our  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  survival  of  this  country. 
If  that  involves  ,some  kind  of  altruistic  desire 
to  serve  the  needs  of  others— I  suppose  even 
more  than  our  own  needs— then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  be  able  to  make  that  kind  of 
commitment. 

I  wonder,  though,  whether  this  particular 
provincial  government—despite  what  I  think 
is  a  genuine  concern  for  francophone  rights 
in  this  province— is  willing  to  be  honest  and 
forthright  and  to  come  out  and  say  publicly 
that  it  is  willing  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
francophone  citizens  in  this  province;  to 
make  it  known  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  not 
only  Quebec,  but  also  to  the  western  prov- 
inces and  the  maritime  provinces,  many  of 
whom  have  been  recalcitrant  in  this  matter; 
and  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  are  going  to 
serve  the  citizens  of  this  province,  whether 
they  be  anglophone  or  francophone,  equally. 

I  don't  think  this  government  has  that  kind 
of  commitment.  If  the  minister  can  make  that 
kind  of  commitment,  to  publicly  commit  his 
government— no  matter  what  the  political 
costs  in  certain  areas  of  the  province— be- 
cause it  is  a  commitment  that  must  be  made, 
then  I  certainly  will  support  the  minister  in 
that  effort. 


But  if  he  wants  somehow  to  bring  about 
the  realization  of  francophone  rights  in  this 
province  through  the  backdoor,  to  bring 
about  those  rights  without  admitting  public- 
ly that  those  are  the  rights  to  which  the 
government  is  committed,  then,  frankly,  I 
think,  that  is  a  lily-livered  approach  and  not 
one  that  I  feel  deserves  respect. 

Certain  members  of  the  NDP  caucus,  along 
with  our  leader  and  myself,  travelled  to 
Que'bec  for  a  short  visit  last  spring. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Socialist  buddies. 

Mr.  Wildman:  We  met  with  members  of 
all  three  pohtical  parties  in  Quebec  City.  We 
ako  met  with  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sity commimity.  Then  we  met  in  Montreal 
with  members  cyf  the  various  ethnic  minor- 
ities—the anglophone  minority,  the  Italian 
minority,  the  Greek  minority,  the  Polish 
minority— as  weU  as  with  teachers'  groups, 
labour  groups  and  small  business  groups— in 
the  province. 

The  thing  I  found  rather  disconcerting  in 
that  visit  was  the  fact  the  anglophones,  who 
were  frankly  very  pro-Trudeau  and  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  this  country-^as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  the  only  pro- 
Trudeau  group  that  we  met  in  Quebec— told 
us  that,  even  with  the  problems  of  the  PQ 
government  and  the  problems  they  were 
facing  with  a  PQ  government  in  Quebec,  they 
had  more  language  and  education  rights  than 
the  francophone  minority  had  in  Ontario. 

I  think  it  speaks  to  something  in  this 
province  when  the  members  of  the  anglo- 
phone minority  in  a  province  that  has  a 
separatist  government  can  say  that  they  have 
more  rights  in  terms  of  language  and  educa- 
tion than  the  francophone  minority  in  a 
province  that  is  committed  to  the  continuance 
of  Confederattion  and  the  unity  of  this 
country.  And  they  were  hardly  supporters  of 
the  PQ.  I  mean,  they  were  very  worried  about 
their  own  future,  the  future  of  those  rights, 
but  what  they  were  saying  was  that  if  this 
province  and  this  government  did  not  com- 
mdt  itself  to  the  preservation  of  francophone 
rights  publicly,  in  legislative  terms,  that  it 
would  be  very  diflScult  for  them  to  preserve 
their  own  rights  in  Quebec. 

They  were  very  disappointed  in  the  posi- 
ftiion  taken  by  the  Premier  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  on  the  private  member's  bill  on 
francophone  rights,  because  they  saw  them- 
selves as  isolated  in  the  Quebec  community 
and  without  allies  in  the  rest  of  English 
Canada,  unless  Enghsh  Canada  was  able  to 
take  the  same  kind  of  position  that  they  took 
— that  is,  that  the  rights  of  the  minority 
should   be    protected    and   protected    legisla- 
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tively.  If  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
that  position  in  this  province,  then  we  face 
a  very  grave  situation  for  the  future  of  the 
country. 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  easy  answer, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  state  very 
clearly  that  we  believe  tiiat  this  country,  in 
order  to  survive,  must  respect  the  rights  of  all 
of  the  people  who  have  made  this  country 
grow  and  to  allow  them  to  grow. 

The  thing  I  found  very  interesting  on  my 
trip  to  Quebec,  when  we  met  with  one  Union 
Nationale  member,  I  believe  he  was,  who 
was  an  anglophone  from  Montreal  riding,  is 
that  he  told  me  that  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
his  riding  were  francophone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  percentage-wise  there  were  more  franco- 
phones in  my  provincial  riding  than  there 
were  in  his.  He  basically  took  the  position — 
seemed  to  take  the  position — that  the  PQ 
was  everything  that  was  the  opposite  of  what 
was  needed  to  preserve  this  country,  and  yet 
he  had  nothing  positive  to  oflFer.  When  I 
argued  with  him  and  said,  *Xook,  surely  the 
francophones  in  your  riding  deserve  more 
than  the  kind  of  abuse  that  you  are  heaping 
on  them,"  I  had  very  little  I  could  say  about 
what  was  being  done  in  my  province  for  the 
francophone  minority  in  my  riding. 

Sure,  we  have  French  schools  in  my  riding, 
but  we  don't  have  much  else.  I'll  give  you  an 
example.  There's  a  small  town  in  my  riding 
called  Dubreuilville.  Dubreuilville  as  basically 
a  piece  of  Quebec  in  northern  Ontario.  It's  a 
unilingual  town;  very  few  people  in  that  tov^'n 
speak  English.  They  have  a  French  school,  a 
French  church  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  people 
who  work  there  are  bush  worker?  or  mill 
workers,  but  if  it  comes  to  the  situation  of 
one  of  them  having  a  serious  accident, 
whether  it  be  with  a  chainsaw  or  whatever, 
and  he's  taken  out  to  the  hospital  in  Wawa, 
or  even  worse,  if  he's  taken  to  the  hospital  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  a  more  serious  situation 
for  more  specialized  treatment,  it's  almost  im- 
possible for  that  person  to  find  someone  who 
can  treat  him  in  his  own  language.  There  are 
very  few  doctors  who  can  speak  French  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  very  few  nurses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  he  were  an  Italian-speaking 
person  he  would  have  a  better  chance  in 
getting  someone  who  could  speak  in  his 
mother  tongue  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  than  if  he 
were  a  francophone. 
[9:30] 

The  situation  is  even  more  serious  when 
you  talk  about  other  types  of  treatment  in 
the  health  field — for  instance,  psychological 
problems  or  psychiatric  problems.  It's  almost 
impossible  for  a  person  who  speaks  only 
French  to  be  treated  in  his  own  language  in 


northern  Ontario.  He  has  to  go  to  Ottawa,  or 
maybe  Sudbury.  He  certainly  won't  get  it  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

I  have  a  situation  in  that  same  town  of  a 
retarded  child  who  needs  specialized  treat- 
ment and  education.  Unless  she  can  get  it  in 
that  town  she  is  going  to  have  to  go  at  least 
to  Sudbury  and  probably  to  Ottawa  if  not 
Montreal  to  receive  it.  That  means  either 
being  separated  from  her  family  at  a  very 
young  age  or  not  receiving  the  land  of  treat- 
ment she  deserves  and  needs. 

I  know  the  problems  we  face  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  so  on.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  we 
should  provide  all  the  services  necessary  no 
matter  what  the  numbers  are  who  need  them. 
But  if  we  have  a  community  that  is  franco- 
phone, where  hardly  anyone  speaks  English, 
we  should  be  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  services  those  people  require. 

That  particular  commimity  used  to  have  a 
nurse.  The  nurse  left  the  town.  To  give  them 
thcdr  due,  the  M'nistry  of  Health  attempted 
to  find  another  bilingual  nurse.  It  took  over 
two  years  to  get  another  bilingual  nurse  into 
that  community.  There  is  a  nurse  there  now 
who  has  been  there  since  August.  She  is 
providing  a  service,  apparently  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  and  likes  the  community.  But 
unless  we  can  do  better  than  waiting  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years  for  these  services,  what 
are  we  going  to  say  to  Quebec? 

When  I  said  to  people  in  Quebec,  "There 
are  a  lot  of  francophones  in  my  riding  and 
you  are  abandoning  them  if  you  separate, 
you  are  forgetting  about  them,"  what  did 
they  say?  The  Pequistes,  the  separatists,  said, 
"Well,  if  you  want  to  live  in  French,  live 
in  Quebec.  You're  doomed  in  Ontario.  You're 
going  to  be  assimilated  because  nobody  in 
Ontario  has  any  real  desire  to  provide  the 
services  that  are  going  to  enable  you  to  pre- 
serve your  language  and  your  culture.  So  if 
you  choose  to  live  in  Ontario,  you  choose  to 
be  English.  If  you  choose  to  live  in  Quebec, 
then  you  have  a  chance  of  preserving  your 
culture."  As  long  as  Pequistes  can  say  tiiat 
to  Quebeckers,  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
difficult  time  dealing  with  the  constitutional 
crisis  we  face  today. 

I  wonder  what  this  government  is  doing 
to  try  and  deal  with  those  problems,  so  that 
this  minister  can  go  to  constitutional  confer- 
ences and  say,  "Look,  we've  got  a  commit- 
ment in  Ontario,  we're  interested  in  preserv- 
ing this  country.  Now,  Quebec,  you  better 
live  up  to  the  same  kind  of  commitment."  If 
all  you  have  is  hollow  promises  of  what 
might  happen  as  long  as  you  don't  run  into 
too  much  bigotry  in  Ontario,  you're  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  PQ. 
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Mr.  Mancini:  All  the  Tory  backbenchers 
are  getting  ready  for  question  period. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  wonder  whether  this 
government  is  really  interested  in  grasping 
the  opportunity  it  has  to  be  a  leader  for  the 
future  of  this  province  and  this  country.  I 
wonder  whether  that  is  the  role  of  the 
minister.  If  it  is,  I  support  him;  if  it  isn't, 
we  face  a  very  grave  situation  which  may 
lead  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  don't  think  it  is  enough  to  say  we  need 
further  decentralization.  I  don't  think  it  is 
enough  to  say,  "Let  each  province  live  on  its 
own  and  do  whatever  it  wants."  What  is 
needed  is  a  commitment  from  each  province, 
from  each  provincial  minister  responsible  for 
these  matters,  to  the  futiure  of  this  country 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
founding  peoples  in  that  minister's  own 
province.  I  would  hope  this  minister  can 
make  that  commitment  today  because  all  of 
us  in  this  House  desire  that  this  province  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  preservation  of  Con- 
federation, 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  thinking  that  the  minister 
must  be  getting  a  little  weary  of  this,  no 
matter  how  excellent  it  is,  and  we  all  agree 
this  debate  has  been  excellent.  If  he  would 
care  to  comment  on  what  has  already  been 
said,  certainly  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  notice  the  chairman  looking  his  way. 
Does  the  minister  want  to  take  a  shot  at 
some  of  these  things  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  want  to  speak  briefly.  I 
was  quite  impressed  with  the  minister's  com- 
ments on  the  federal-provincial  aspects  of  his 
new  responsibility.  I  was  a  bit  concerned 
from  my  own  point  of  view  that  he  indicated 
the  main  accomplishment  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  last  week  was  that 
there  was  a  commitment  by  various  first 
ministers  that  a  reform  of  the  constitution— 
really  a  re-establishment  of  discussions  on 
the  constitution— was  in  itself  an  important 
accomplishment.  I  believe  that  is  so,  and  yet 
you  yoiurself  know  and  certainly  your 
advisers  know  of  the  many  hours  of  work 
that  have  gone  into  the  constitutional  dis- 
cussions and  what  many  hoped  was  definite 
movement  towards  the  establishment  of 
reform  constitution. 

When  I  first  became  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  back  in  1967,  one  of  my  first  responsi- 
bilities was  to  attend  John  Robarts'  Con- 
federation of  Tomorrow  conference.  You  may 
recall  it  was  held  in  the  top  of  the  then 
brand  new  Toronto-Dominion  Centre.  Actu- 
ally I  thought  at  the  time,  being  much  more 


cynical  then  perhaps  than  I  am  now,  that 
there  was  a  certain  substantial  dollop  of 
politics  in  it  since  it  was  election  year  and 
the  head  of  the  federal  government  didn't 
seem  to  be  taking  the  initiative  of  doing 
what  everybody  subconsciously  expected 
would  be  done,  bringing  the  Premiers  all 
together  in  some  great  setting  and  saying 
"Let's  remake  our  great  nation."  That  came 
a  bit  later.  I  personally  felt  as  a  Canadian 
first  and  as  a  Liberal  second  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  had  messed  up  their  timing 
just  a  trifle  there. 

The  fact  that  the  initiative  was  taken  here 
in  Ontario  was  something  that  we  are  all 
proud  of.  It  made  a  great  impression  across 
Canada  and,  as  my  colleague  from  Ottawa 
East  said,  it  really  established  John  Robarts 
very  much  as  a  Canadian  politician  who  was 
quite  prepared  to  move  more  than  halfway 
in  discussions  with  his  political  colleagues 
from  Quebec. 

This  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  our  history 
that  I  feel  has  not  been  suflBciently  appre- 
ciated. Actually,  I  don't  think  it  has  been 
appreciated  by  the  present  government  of 
Ontario,  the  lengthy  tradition  of  co-opera- 
tion between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  sometimes 
to  some  observers  against  the  central  au- 
thority, but  probably  and  mostly  to  ob- 
jective observers  more  or  less  representing 
the  provinces  as  a  whole  trying  to  balance 
the  preponderance  of  authority  and,  let  us 
say,  the  initiative  for  change  that  had  been 
coming  from  Ottawa. 

This  goes  back  a  good  long  time,  cer- 
tainly back  to  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  who 
are  pictured  in  our  halls  here.  I  won't  talk 
about  them  in  too  much  detail,  but  even 
Hepburn  and  Duplessis  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  proposed  changes  in  con- 
stitution that  had  been  the  result  of  the 
report  of  the  Rowell-Sirois  royal  commission 
which  intended  to  dramatically  change  the 
distribution  of  powers  in  the  late  1930s  and 
early  1940s. 

I  just  wanted  to  re-emphasize  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  anybody  else  who  is  in- 
terested, the  role  that  Robarts  had  played 
at  that  time.  Just  as  an  aside,  Mr.  Robarts, 
always  being  a  very  thoughtful  person,  had 
the  new  Leader  of  the  Opposition  sitting 
in  quite  a  prominent  place  where  I  and 
people  from  our  party  had  a  good  chance, 
if  not  to  participate,  at  least  to  observe. 
There  were  two  seats  empty  beside  me  for 
the  first  day  or  two  and  they  were  finally 
filled  by  a  couple  of  guys  from  out  west, 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lougheed  who  had 
just  become  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party 
there    and    another    chap,    Getty,    who    had 
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come  all  the  way  from  out  west  at  Mr. 
Robarts'  invitation. 

I  got  to  know  them  a  bit  during  the 
week.  I  remember  thinking  here  was  the 
new  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  out 
there  and,  boy,  he  had  a  long  row  to  hoe. 
However,  there  he  is  and  in  his  own  way 
probably  at  least  as  divisive  when  it  comes 
to  Canadian  unity  as  any  other  Premier  is 
in  this  nation.  It  concerns  me  deeply  when 
I  hear  the  attitude  he  is  taking. 

A  comment  he  made,  just  before  the  fed- 
eral-provincial conference,  stuck  out  in  my 
mind.  He  said:  "The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  does  not  speak  for  Canada.  All  of 
the  Premiers  speak  for  Canada."  That  at- 
titude and  that  concept  of  Confederation  as 
some  kind  of  a  compact  certainly  does  not 
appeal  to  me. 

We  are  jealous  of  the  rights  of  prov- 
inces as  they  are  set  out  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  and  prepared,  I  suppose,  to 
discuss  certain  changes,  but  I  was  interested 
to  note  that  the  proposed  agenda  for  the 
next  conference,  one  that  had  come  from 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  contained 
at  least  seven  or  eight  items,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be,  at  least  from  one  point  of 
view,  provincial  items— the  rights  of  the  prov- 
inces to  levy  indirect  taxes,  for  example. 
I  don't  know  who  has  been  pushing  for  that 
particularly.  We  seem  to  have  quite  a  spec- 
trum and  array  of  taxes  that  we  have  avail- 
able to  our  treasury,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
each  of  the  items  that  the  minister  men- 
tioned had  to  do  with  things  that  the  prov- 
inces wanted  and  which  would  in  fact  re- 
duce the  central  authority. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  is  the  mood  of 
Canada.  It  may  be  the  mood  of  the  provin- 
cial Premiers.  It  may  be  the  mood  of  some 
people  who  see  right  now  a  lessening  of  the 
political  clout  of  the  government  of  Canada. 
People  in  this  particular  small  and  select 
group  here  think  that  that  authority  can 
and  will  be  reasserted,  but  there's  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  some  of  the  inadequacies 
and  the  results  of  the  conference  last  week 
and  particularly  the  strength  of  the  western 
position— I  suppose  since  nobody  will  know 
what  I  said  anyway  I  could  use  the  word 
"arrogance"  in  reference  to  the  western  po- 
sition-was based  on  their  perception  of  the 
weakening  of  the  political  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

In  most  of  the  conferences  which  the 
Prime  Minister  has  chaired,  he  has  been  in 
the  position— I  wouldn't  say  to  lord  it  over 
the  others;  far  from  it,  because  there's 
always  a  clutch  of  Premiers  who  have  re- 
cently come  from  an  election  and  been  suc- 


cessful. In  recent  years  that  has  not  been 
this  province,  thank  God.  I  just  wanted 
also  to  indicate  in  the  view  of  the  minister 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  at  least  there  is  a 
commitment  that  changes  in  Confederation 
are  considered  to  be  important  and  there- 
fore we  can  move  forward. 

The  greatest  steps  forward  were  made  with- 
out doubt  in  1971.  Following  Mr.  Robarts' 
conference  here,  there  were  a  number  of 
federal-provincial  conferences  chaired  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  I  think  one  or  two  by  Mr. 
Trudeau,  before  the  Victoria  conference,  but 
they  built  up  to  what  was  as  close  to  real 
achievement  as  we  may  get  for  a  good  long 
time.  In  those  days  the  first  ministers  usually 
took  the  leaders  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
Legislatures  along  to  these  conferences,  so  I 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  Victoria.  Although 
many  of  the  sessions  were  closed,  I  felt  very 
much  closely  associated  with  the  discussions 
and  the  draft  constitutional  changes  that 
came  out  of  there.  I  thought  they  were  ex- 
cellent and  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  when  Mr.  Bourassa,  who  had  been  a  part 
of  the  negotiations  in  Victoria,  went  back  to 
Quebec  City  and  found  that  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  his  government. 

I  suppose  this  is  a  little  bit  of  history  but 
it  concerned  me  deeply  that  Ontario  was  not 
in  a  position  to  support  Quebec  more  strongly 
in  those  days.  I  think  if  Ontario  had  taken 
a  stronger  initiative  at  that  time  and  come 
out  and  said,  "Okay,  as  the  principal  spokes- 
man of  the  anglophone  provinces,  we  in 
Ontario  can  see  our  way  clear  to  supporting 
Quebec  in  her  request"— or  demand,  I  suppose 
if  you  want  to  put  it  in  those  wcwds— "for  a 
far  greater  say— more  influence  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  cultural  and  linguistic  and 
educational  aspects  of  the  provinces." 

For  example,  in  those  days  they  wanted 
far  more  control  of  the  communications  facili- 
ties. This  was  fought  by  a  number  of  prov- 
inces and  in  those  days,  when  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority  was 
still  somewhat  in  its  infancy,  Ontario  did  not 
take  a  strong  stand.  Now  we  have  got  our 
own  broadcasting  authority  here.  In  fact  the 
government  seems  to  worry  about  that  almost 
as  much  as  they  do  about  some  of  their  other 
responsibilities. 

The  government  of  Quebec  wanted  far 
more  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  and 
control  of  the  various  social  programs— old 
age  security  and  the  various  pensions  for 
the  various  classes  of  needy  people.  Once 
again  Ontario  did  not  step  in  and  say,  "Yes, 
there  should  be  block  transfers  of  funds  and 
let  that  province"— and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
any   other  province  including   Ontario— "ad- 
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minister  these  if  the  provinces  concerned 
want  to  do  so."  We  could  have  done  that; 
and  I  felt  it  was  really  a  tragedy  that  we 
were  not  in  a  position  to  provide  more  sup- 
port for  the  Quebec  position  at  the  time, 
which  historically  should  have  been  our  role. 
[9:45] 

Just  as  an  aside,  I  felt  that  the  Ontario 
delegation  was  a  very  eflFective  one  in  Vic- 
toria. As  you  know,  the  host  was  Premier 
Bennett  the  elder,  who  was  very  strict  about 
alcoholic  beverages  in  every  respect.  He 
treated  the  whole  delegation  to  a  ferry- 
boat ride;  after  one  of  the  long,  gruelling 
sessions  we  all  trooped  down  to  the  harbour 
and  got  on  this  great  big  boat— the  Queen  of 
Vancouver  or  something  like  that.  We  im- 
mediately rushed  on  looking  for  the  lemonade 
or  whatever  there  would  be  for  a  hot  smnmer 
day,  and  there  just  wasn't  really  anything 
but  iced  water. 

It  got  rather  desperate  after  a  while  until 
one  of  the  leading  civil  servants  from  Ontario 
—not  on  the  staff  immediately  before  the 
minister  but  probably  not  too  far  from  here 
—brought  out  a  very  elaborate  briefcase,  a 
very  impressive  bag  indeed,  and  opened  it 
up.  We  found  it  was  a  fully-equipped  bar. 
It  was  almost  like  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
with  the  loaves  and  fishes.  I  believe  several 
hundred  people  were  looked  after  from  that 
portable  suitcase.  It  is  just  one  of  the  miracles 
the  government  has  been  able  to  pull  oflF 
when  they  needed  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Standard  issue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  frankly  would  hope  that  the 
outline  of  the  Victoria  agreement  could  once 
again  form  the  basis  of  Ontario's  position  in 
the  continuing  discussion.  I  even  felt  at  that 
time  that  the  amending  formula  was  one 
which  was  eminently  supportable  on  all  sides. 
It  did  not  give  the  veto  to  one  of  the  smaller 
provinces.  There  is  always  a  problem  here, 
when  you  move  away  from  what  Premier 
Lougheed  has  said.  He  said,  "I  believe  that 
all  the  provinces  are  equal  when  it  comes  to 
these  circumstances." 

Frankly,  I  can't  support  that.  While  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  all  of  the  other  prov- 
inces and  the  people  there,  I  cannot  see  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island— as  the 
extreme  situation— having  a  veto  over  the 
decision  made  by  all  of  the  other  provinces 
for  constitutional  amendment.  The  formula 
that  was  arrived  at  and  agreed  to  by  all 
provinces  in  Victoria  is  one  that  I  believe 
would  stiU  be  effective. 

The  basic  change— I  suppose  there  are  two 
of  them  since  those  days— a  very  important 
one,  of  course,  is  the  election  of  a  separatist 


government  in  Quebec.  Their  attitude  seems 
to  be  changing  a  little  bit.  They  are  attempt- 
ing in  their  political  statements  and  decisions 
to  influence  the  public  opinion  both  there  and 
to  some  extent,  I  suppose,  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  in  support  of  their  proposed  refer- 
endum, which  is  at  least  a  year  away. 

iBut,  really,  the  results  of  that  referendiun 
don't  seem  to  be  as  important  now  as  they 
once  were.  You  have  the  feeling  that  even  i£ 
they  were  to  carry  a  referendum  on  sover- 
eignty association— and  God  forbid  that  they 
would  carry  it— and  George  Gallup  too— I 
still  think  the  government  of  Quebec  would 
consider  the  referendum,  even  if  it  were 
carried,  a  mandate  simply  to  negotiate  many 
of  the  rights  which  were  part  of  the  so- 
called  Victoria  charter.  If  they  went  all  the 
way  to  separate  from  Canada  it  would  be  a 
terrible  thing,  and  I  just  cannot  believe 
there  will  ever  be  a  vote  in  that  province 
which  would  support  that  alternative. 

But  it  could  be  that  the  Pequiste  govern- 
ment will  not  survive  the  next  election,  and 
we  will  find  that  Premier  Ministre  Ryan  will 
have  just  about  as  tough  a  position  with  the 
other  Premiers  and  the  Prime  Minister,  short 
of  threatening  to  leave  the  country.  We  will 
always  have  to  negotiate  with  the  provinces 
with  special  requirements,  and  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  Ontario  has  got  to  lead  the 
other  side.  It  is  not  our  position  simply  to 
support  Ottawa,  and  I  know  this  minister  is 
not  in  a  position  to  do  that.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  he  wants  to  do. 

I  didn't  feel  that  Ontario  took  any  stands 
at  the  conference  the  week  before  last,  or 
whenever  it  was,  that  were  very  dramatic.  I 
think  the  minister  was  very  comfortable  in 
the  position  of  trying  to  keep  things  reason- 
able and  moderate  and  just  being  there  to 
indicate  that  the  province  of  Ontario  is  par- 
ticipating in  these  ongoing  discussions. 

The  other  thing  that  has  changed  since 
1971  is  the  economic  status  of  the  western 
provinces.  The  attitude  from  Alberta,  and 
perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent  from  Saskatchewan, 
is  certainly  different  from  what  it  was  in 
1971.  I  think  their  main  concern  is  that  they 
keep  and  reinforce  the  control  of  the  natural 
resources  they  have. 

We  might  as  well  face  it  that,  for  reasons 
that  we  can't  understand,  they  really  resent 
the  role  that  Ontario  has  played.  They  don't 
resent  Quebec  so  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  may  feel  a  certain  hidden  kindred  spirit 
with  Quebec  because  the  villains,  as  far  as 
Edmonton  is  concerned,  I  suppose  are  first  in 
Ottawa  and  then  in  Toronto.  There's  really 
not  much  we  can  do  about  that.  We're  very 
much   cast   in   the   same   role   as   the   Ugly 
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Americans,  who  couldn't  understand,  with  all 
their  largess,  with  all  their  sensitivity  and 
fmendhness,  with  all  their  generosity,  that 
everybody  else  in  the  world  hated  them.  It's 
just  part  of  the  psychology,  I  guess,  of  that 
kind  of  pohtics. 

Among  the  people  out  west,  although  they 
are  generous  hosts  and  willing  to  talk  politics 
at  any  time,  the  basic  idea  is  one  of  ongoing 
and  deep-seated  resentment  of  everything  that 
Toronto  and  Ontario  have  stood  for.  I  don't 
know  what  we're  going  to  be  able  to  do  about 
that.  We  can  continue  to  be  our  generous, 
sensitive  selves,  always  reminding  them,  I 
suppose,  tliat  we  are  the  major  market  for 
their  oil  and  that  we  are  the  source  of  their 
S6-billion  fund  out  there.  All  of  these  things, 
I  suppose,  simply  increase  the  resentment, 
but  that's  a  fact. 

I  would  say  that  Alberta,  as  the  spokes- 
man for  this  newer  attitude  in  western  Can- 
ada, is  going  to  be  just  as  much  of  a  problem 
with  the  possibilities  of  constitutional  reform 
as  the  province  of  Quebec. 

I  feel,  of  course,  that  these  matters  are  of 
great  importance.  I'm  not  at  all  confident  that 
we're  j^^oing  to  get  very  far  in  the  next  few 
months  with  constitutional  reform.  Quebec 
states  definitely  that  it  is  not  interested  in 
patriation  of  the  constitution,  I  guess  for 
obvioiLS  reasons.  They  don't  want  a  conveni- 
ent way  to  change  the  constitution;  I  believe 
they  are  quite  satisfied  at  least  with  the 
powers  that  the  province  has  in  that  regard 
at  the  present  time.  We  missed  the  best  op- 
Dortunity  in  1971,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  it  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  a 
better  opportunity  comes  along. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  this  very  briefly.  I  think  most  of  the 
points  have  been  covered  in  this  debate, 
probably  many  of  them  two,  three  or  four 
times.  There's  just  one  point  that  I  want  to 
emphasize.  However,  I  would  hke  to  say,  as 
m^ny  others  have  said,  that  I  feel  the  minister 
who  has  been  chosen  to  play  this  particular 
part  is  a  good  choice. 

I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  another  person, 
like  the  Minister  of  Labour,  would  have  been 
a  good  man  too.  They  both  have  something 
of  the  same  disposition  and  are  kind  of  like- 
able people.  The  only  reason  that  he  might 
be  preferable  is  that  he  hasn't  been  here  long 
enouorh  to  be  corrupted  by  the  others  over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  was  wondering  how  you 
were  going  to  get  around  to  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  -and  perhaps  hasn't  been 
whipped  into  line  as  often  as  the  present 
minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  It  will  happen. 

Mr.  Swart:  But  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  has  the  personality 
that  fits  him  for  the  job. 

Ad  Hon.  member  If  there's  anything  worse 
than  a  Tory,  it's  a  likeable  Tory. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Algoma  that  we  are  facing 
a  somewhat  dangerous  situation  in  this  na- 
tion. In  fact,  with  the  new  stance  of  the 
Premier  of  Quebec,  I  think  it  becomes  some- 
what more  dangerous  than  it  was  before.  If 
that  party  and  the  Premier  had  continued  to 
push  for  a  straight  vote  on  separation,  the 
vote  would  have  been  defeated.  A  great 
majority  of  people  in  Quebec  would  have 
voted  against  it,  and  I  think  perhaps  the 
present  Premier  would  have  been  defeated 
too,  fairly  quickly.  But  when  he's  putting 
a  vote  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  really  to 
authorize  him  to  negotiate  sovereignty  associ- 
ation—whatever that  may  be— a  lot  more 
people  there  would  probably  vote  for  it. 

It  doesn't  sound  quite  so  tough  but  I  think 
we  should  recognize  that  his  goal  is  still  the 
same.  It's  not  reaUy  a  change  in  objective,  it's 
simply  a  change  in  tactic.  It's  going  to  be 
more  diflBcult,  perhaps,  for  the  people  in 
this  nation  who  are  concerned  to  keep  it  as 
one  nation,  to  persuade  the  people  in  Quebec 
that  they  should  vote  against  this  kind  of  a 
resolution,  this  land  of  a  question. 

It's  been  stated,  and  I  just  repeat,  that  it's 
going  to  require  real  leadership,  and  perhaps 
setting  aside  some  of  the  political  advantages 
that  all  of  us  in  political  parries  like  to  get 
on  issues;  this  perhaps  is  a  bit  too  important. 
I  think  all  the  Premiers  of  this  nation,  in- 
cluding Ontario,  are  going  to  have  to  do 
some  giving  and  perhaps  not  always  be  look- 
ing over  their  shoulder  to  see  how  many  votes 
are  there  or  how  many  votes  are  in  opposi- 
tion. The  prize  is  too  great  to  let  it  be 
decided  solely  by  partisan  political  decisions. 
I  want  to  say,  as  sincerely  as  I  can,  that 
I  would  support  this  government,  or  any 
government,  that  took  real  leadership  even 
though  at  times  it  may  be  against  public 
opinion.  At  times  there  might  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  political  gain  on  it,  none 
of  us— and  I  commit  myself— will  endeavour 
to  make  that  political  gain. 

I  think  I  must  mention,  because  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  made  some  comment 
about  the  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  speaking 
against  a  clause  to  enshrine  civil  rights  and 
human  rights  in  the  federal  constitution,  what 
I  think  most  here  will  know,  and  that  is  that 
it  was  a  Premier  of  Saskatchewan,  not  the 
same  person  but  that  government,  that  first 
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put  through  civil  rights  and  human  rights 
legislation.  It  may  be  that  he  was  a  little 
sceptical  about  the  validity  of— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Swart:  —about  the  validity- 
Mr.    Wildman:    Right,    and    he's    a    great 
Canadian. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  may  have  thought  this  was 
something  of  a  fagade  when  the  people  who 
were  proposing  it,  saying  we  should  have 
these  civil  rights  enshrined,  were  governments 
that  had  sent  workers  back  to  work  for  the 
transit  commission  within  24  hours  after  they 
had  decided  to  strike  or  had  said  they  would 
pass  legislation  for  the  postal  workers  before 
they  even  went  out.  There  may  be  some  con- 
flict there  and  he  may  have  seen  through 
what  the  real  intent  of  the  legislation  was. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Or  the  War  Measures  Act. 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  or  the  War  Measures  Act. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  mention  and  empha- 
size—and I  don't  think  it  has  been  mentioned, 
certainly  hasn't  been  emphasized— is  that  one 
of  the  major  factors  that  will  keep  this  nation 
together,  and  conversely  the  divisive  factor, 
vdll  be  employment  and  unemployment. 

When  you  have  massive  unemployment,  as 
we  have  in  this  nation  now,  you  pit  one  part 
of  the  country  against  another  part  of  the 
country,  you  build  up  bitterness,  you  build 
up  bitterness  between  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots.  It  will,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
help  to  destroy  this  nation  if  it  is  going  to 
be  destroyed. 
[10:00] 

I  just  want  to  say  to  this  House  that  in 
a  nation  with  all  of  the  natural  resources  we 
have,  with  the  skills  and  the  industrious 
nature  of  our  citizens,  we  can  have  full 
employment  if  we're  prepared  to  organize 
our  economy  to  bring  about  that  full  em- 
ployment. There  is  no  justification  or  reason 
in  this  world  why  Canada  should  be  in  the 
economic  position  it  is  at  the  present  time 
except   that   lack   of   organization. 

Anybody  who  has  been  following  the  trail 
of  the  dollar's  devaluation  knows  where  the 
world  puts  us  in  relationship  to  Japan,  in 
relationship  to  West  Germany  —  and,  yes, 
even  in  relationship  to  England— where  in 
two  years  our  dollar  has  dropped  something 
like  47  per  cent  compared  to  those  curren- 
cies, or  even  away  below  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  currency  has  dropped 
dramatically   throughout   the   world. 

There  is  one  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  be- 
cause we  don't  have  the  natural  resources. 
It  is  not  because  we  don't  have  the  skills. 


It  is  not  because  we  don't  have  the  technical 
knowhow  in  this  nation  and  in  the  one 
across  the  border,  it  is  just  simply  that  we 
haven't  organized  our  economy.  The  rest  of 
the  world  doesn't  have  confidence  in  this 
nation  to  organize  that  economy  and  that's 
why  we're  in  the  situation  that  we're  in. 

This  is  a  real  part  of  the  overall  issue  of 
keeping  Canada  together.  I  just  say  to  this 
government  and  the  government  of  this  na- 
tion that  if  we  are  really  intent  on  keeping 
this  nation  as  one  we'd  better  start  a  new 
route  towards  prosperity,  because  if  unem- 
ployment continues  and  gets  worse,  we  are 
going  to  reap  the  whirlwind  when  the  vote 
comes  in  in  Quebec.  The  people  in  the  west 
and  particularly  the  people  in  the  east  are 
dissatisfied  and  many  of  the  people  are  in 
Ontario.  And  when  they  have  those  kinds  of 
feelings,  that's  the  time  when  the  people 
will  have  much  less  concern  about  keeping 
this  nation  together. 

So  I  just  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
major  factor  in  this  whole  issue  of  whether 
we  keep  one  nation  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  organize  our  society  to  have  full  em- 
ployment. I  say  it's  no  longer  just  a  case  of 
having  jobs  for  everyone,  as  important  as 
that  is.  It's  also  very  much  a  case  of  having 
the  kind  of  Canada  that  people  want  to 
keep  together. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  this  debate.  I'd  like  to  begin  by 
congratulating  the  new  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental AflFairs  on  his  appointment 
and  express  the  hope  we  have  in  his  ability 
and  in  his  past  record  as  a  minister  of  this 
government  that  he  will  work  for  the  good 
of  Ontario  and  for  the  good  of  Canada. 

I'd  like  to  address  myself  particularly  to 
the  agricultural  aspect  of  this  debate.  It 
hasn't  been  touched  on  at  the  moment,  but 
to  begin  on  the  specific  fear  that  I  have, 
I'm  a  bit  more  pessimistic  than  a  good  many 
people  that  I've  talked  to  who  say,  "Quebec 
and  Levesque  are  just  putting  up  a  bit  of 
a  smoke  screen.  They  want  to  use  this  to 
gain  certain  powers  and  there's  no  real 
problem  so  don't  worry  about  it." 

I  do  worry  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
gravely  worried  about  it  because  I  believe 
that  once  you  start  down  this  road  of  na- 
tionalism, once  you  unleash  those  forces  of 
emotion,  sort  of  dogs  of  war— like  arrows, 
once  unleashed  they  cannot  be  recalled.  I 
rather  think  that  the  forces  that  Mr.  Le- 
vesque is  playing  with  in  Quebec  will  get 
out  of  even  his  rather  moderate  hands.  I 
have  to  admit  that  the  man  is  a  moderate 
in  the  overall  picture,  but  I'm  a&aid  the 
people  behind   him   are   not  moderates  and 
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that  the  forces  he  has  unleashed  will 
threaten  Canada. 

I  see  the  scenario  as  this.  He  will  put 
forth  a  very  modest  and  very  moderate 
referendum  question  on  the  matter  of  sov- 
ereignty association,  which  might  possibly 
pass,  especially  with  the  interest  of  the  young 
people  in  Quebec.  But  behind  the  scenes, 
and  we  see  and  hear  it  already,  they  are 
telling  the  farmers  in  Quebec,  "We  are 
going  to  be  self-suflBcient  in  Quebec,"  which 
is  an  absolutely  impossible  dream  when 
you  look  at  the  soil  resources  and  the 
weather  resources  of  Quebec.  They  are 
nowhere  near  self-suflBcient,  nor  can  they 
become  self-suflBcient,  but  they  are  telling 
that  story. 

I  can  see  obstacles  being  put  once  the 
referendum  passes.  They  will  say,  "We  will 
have  this  association  with  Canada,  provided 
you  do  certain  things."  And  these  will 
amount  to  tariffs  and  barriers  to  free  trade 
such  as  we  presently  have  with  the  move- 
ment of  workers  and  machines.  The  rest  of 
Canada  will  certainly  reject  that  for  emo- 
tional and  economic  reasons  and  Quebec 
will  say,  "I  told  you  so.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  staying  in  Canada.  We  will  move 
out.** 

I  am  not  afraid  to  address  myself  to  what 
that  will  mean  to  Ontario,  as  other  speakers 
have  mentioned.  The  member  for  Algoma 
said  that  Ontario  had  the  most  to  lose  in  this 
scenario.  Look  at  the  agricultural  products 
Ontario  sends  to  Quebec  to  make  up  for  the 
fact  that  they  can't  grow  nearly  enough  of 
their  own  feed  grains  in  that  province.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  in  Ontario  of  being 
self-suflBcient  in  the  production  of  corn,  so 
we  have  to  look  for  markets  beyond  our 
own  provincial  borders.  The  natural  market, 
of  course,  is  Quebec. 

As  long  as  we  are  able  to  send  that  pro- 
duct to  Quebec,  and  as  long  as  Quebec  is 
part  of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  Ontario 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  eight  cents  a 
bushel  duty  on  corn.  As  soon  as  Quebec  opts 
out,  if  that  sad  day  ever  comes,  they  will  buy 
com  directly  from  the  United  States  minus 
that  eight  cents  duty.  Eight  cents  a  bushel 
doesn't  sound  like  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
take  eight  cents  right  off  the  top  of  each  of 
the  150  million  bushels  we  grow  here  in 
Ontario  and  it  amounts  to  about  $8  an  acre 
on  our  average  yields  today. 

You  can  carry  that  same  scenario  across  for 
soya  beans.  We  are  not  self-suflBcient  at  the 
moment  in  Ontario,  but  as  we  advance  in  our 
growing  areas  with  our  crop,  we  are  going  to 
be  self-suflBcient  and  we  are  going  to  want 
that  Quebec  market. 


The  same  applies  to  many  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  the  warm  part  of  south- 
western Ontario  which  are  impossible  to  grow 
in  Quebec.  Quebec  grows  the  cold-climate 
vegetables  such  as  carrots  and  root  crops  that 
thrive  very  well  in  that  colder  climate.  But 
when  you  come  to  commodities  like  tomiatoes, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  a  great  many  others, 
especially  greenhouse  crops,  the  natural  mar- 
ket for  those  is  in  Quebec. 

Go  to  industry,  which  is  also  important  in 
my  riding  of  Kent-Elgin.  We  have  many 
small  parts  plants.  I  think  the  figure  is  some- 
think  like  10  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
products  in  Ontario  go  to  Quebec. 

So  in  a  province  that  has  so  much  at  stake, 
I  ask  the  question,  who  is  really  speaking 
for  Ontario?  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
Premier  goes  to  Ottawa  and  says  that  he  isn't 
willing  to  debate  who  is  the  most  humble, 
himself  or  the  Prime  Minister,  or  that  he  acts 
as  the  great  conciliator  in  this  debate.  We 
need  a  leader.  We  want  somebody  to  speak 
for  Canada,  to  carry  that  message  for  Canada, 
and  not  fall  into  this  trap  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  You  have  one.  He  is  right 
over  here. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  You  forget  that  you  are  a 
Liberal. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Are  you  still  playing  that  old 
tune? 

Mr.  Eakins:  There  is  the  problem  right 
there.  You  put  your  finger  on  the  problem. 
You  are  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  he  is  us.  Thank  you,  Pogo. 

Mr.  Eakins:  If  you  had  the  courage  that 
the  minister  has,  you'd  be  all  right.  He's  one 
of  the  few  people  in  yoiu:  cabinet  who  speaks 
out. 

Mr.  Hodgson:  We  need  a  speaker  for 
Canada.  Elect  Joe  Clark  and  you'll  have  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Kent-Elgin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  enlarge  the  picture  a  little  bit  to  look 
at  Canada  in  total  and  say,  in  the  agricultiural 
sense,  how  good  a  deal  the  rest  of  the  west 
has  had  over  the  years.  At  the  moment  they 
are  telling  us  they  have  suffered  under  terrible 
freight  rates  and  they  have  suffered  by  not 
being  able  to  sell  their  wheat  at  various 
times.  But  let's  look  at  the  record. 

Back  in  1905,  I  think  it  was,  they  set  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  rate,  and  that  rate  has  per- 
sisted to  this  day.  That's  very  uneconomic 
as  far  as  moving  grain  is  concerned,  but 
nevertheless  the  railways  continue  to  move 
grain  at  those  Crowsnest  Pass  rates.  The  rail- 
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ways  have  not  been  able  to  build  tracks  be- 
cause of  the  uneconomic  grain  movement. 
The  government  of  Canada  has  subsidized  the 
railways  to  the  tune  of  milHons  and  millions 
of  dollars.  In  recent  years  the  government  of 
Canac^  has  built,  I  believe,  6,000  jumbo 
grain  cars  because  the  railways  could  not 
build  boxcars  to  replace  those  that  were 
becoming  obsolescent.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment built  those  6,000  jimibo  grain  cars— I 
beUeve  that's  the  figure— all  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  and  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ontario  taxpayers,  because  I  believe  some- 
thing like  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes  are  gener- 
ated here  in  Ontario. 

If  we  look  back  at  how  we  have  sold  grain 
from  western  Canada— and  I  can't  give  the 
exact  date  when  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board 
came  into  effect,  but  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War— we  set  up 
a  system  of  orderly  marketing  of  grain  in 
which  the  government  of  Canada  played  a 
very  vital  role,  and  it  fell  apart  in  the  late 
1960s.  Canada  was  part  of  the  International 
Grains  Agreement  at  that  time;  we  agreed, 
along  with  United  States,  Australia  and 
some  of  the  importing  countries,  to  maintain 
grain  prices  at  reasonable  levels,  both  for  the 
exporter  and  for  the  importer.  The  United 
States  broke  the  agreement  in  the  late  1960s. 
It  wasn't  Canada's  fault  that  happened. 

I  think  it  was  about  1971  when  the  grain 
stocks  were  building  up  to  such  levels  in 
the  west  that  the  Canadian  government 
implemented  the  LIFT  program— Lower  In- 
ventories For  Tomorrow— in  which  I  think 
they  paid  some  $60  million  to  the  western 
farmers  not  to  grow  grain.  The  intent  was 
certainly  altruistic  and  economic,  but  the 
timing  was  disastrous  because  it  was  only  a 
year  or  so  later  that  there  was  such  a  shortage 
of  grain  in  Russia  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  that  country,  the  Russians 
changed  their  food  policy.  They  have  had 
many  droughts  in  Russia,  and  will  continue 
to  have  many  droughts,  because  it's  a  very 
unpredictable  area  as  to  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall where  they  grow  their  grain. 

In  previous  shortages  of  grain,  they  simply 
cut  back  on  their  Hvestock— they  ate  the 
livestock— which  solved  two  problems;  it 
provides  food  for  the  people  and  it  ends 
the  need  for  grains.  But,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  they  made  the  decision  that 
they  were  going  to  feed  proteins  to  their 
people  and  they  would  import  the  grains; 
since  that  time  we  have  had  buoyant  grain 
markets. 

But  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  timing  of 
the  LIFT  program,  look  at  what  happened 
in    Canadian   markets   versus    United   States 


markets.  When  the  Russians  decided  to  go 
into  the  market,  I  believe  they  went  to  the 
five  main  commercial  grain  brokerage  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  said  secretly 
to  each  one,  "We  want  within  a  certain 
period  of  time"— just  a  few  days— "to  buy 
so  many  milhon  bushels  of  grain."  Each 
one  of  these  companies  went  into  the  market 
not  reahzing  the  other  was  in  it  and  they 
bought  up  practically  all  the  stocks  of  grain 
in  the  United  States  at  a  maximum  of  $1.65 
a  bushel. 
[10:15] 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  operating  as 
the  sole  agent  for  the  sales  of  grain  from 
western  Canada,  sat  back  and  watched  this 
whole  affair.  I  know  when  the  price  of  grain 
came  up  to  $5  a  bushel  they  sold  the  grain. 
We  should  be  telling  those  western  people 
about  some  of  the  advantages  they  have, 
and  that  it  isn't  all  a  one-sided  affair. 

Another  law  came  along  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board— when  that  was  estab- 
lished we  no  longer  imported  any  wheat  or 
feed  grains  from  the  United  States.  It  only 
comes  in  by  a  matter  of  permit.  That  is  a 
protection  for  all  those  western  growers. 
Ontario  does  not  enjoy  any  such  protection 
because  we  have  the  grain  brought  down 
here  on  subsidized  rails  and  subsidized  cars, 
and  with  grain  equahzation  payments.  At 
the  same  time  we  see  com  from  the  United 
States,  with  only  an  eight-cent-a-bushel  tariff, 
brought  in  by  boats  and  landed  into  our 
lake  ports  here  at  very  minimum  costs.  So 
Ontario  has  borne  a  lot  of  the  costs  of  main- 
taining those  people  in  the  west. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  and  very  much 
involved  in  listening  to  the  family  talk, 
which  was  agriculture— and  I  came  from  a 
politically  active  family— the  great  item  of 
concern  at  that  time  was  finding  markets. 
We  seemed  to  be  up  against  barriers  at 
all  places  where  we  could  sell  our  agri- 
cultural and  our  Canadian  products.  Today 
we  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  reverse  of  that. 
People  in  Canada  are  saying,  "Well,  it's  our 
oil,  and  we're  going  to  put  an  artificial  price 
on  it,  and  we  won't  sell  it  to  you."  This  is 
what  the  Albertans  are  doing. 

In  Saskatchewan  they  are  saying,  "It's  our 
potash."  That  great  inland  sea  that  created 
that  layer  of  potash  under  practically  the 
whole  province  of  Saskatchewan,  they're 
saying,  "That's  ours.  We're  not  going  to  share 
it  with  you  unless  you  pay  artificial  prices. 
Quebec  is  saying  about  hydro,  **That*s  ours. 
We  don't  want  to  pay  any  taxes  ourselves. 
We  want  to  live  on  the  royalties  that  we're 
going  to  get  from  all  these  various  prod- 
ucts." Maritimers  are  not  in  much  of  a  posi- 
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tion    to    do   that,    other    than    to    say   about 
prospective   oflFshore   oil,   "That's   ours." 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Inco  says  it  for  us. 

Mr.   McCuigan:   I  happen  to  believe  that 
those    Douglas   firs   in   British   Columbia- 
Mr.   Gregory:   They  can't  catch  lobster  in 
Saskatchewan— I'll   tell  you  that. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  They've  got  lots  of  grass- 
hoppers there.  There's  a  man  who  has  in- 
vented a  machine  to  catch  them  now. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  only  endangered  spe- 
cies out  there  is  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  will  rise  to  live  another 
day. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Despite  all  the  comments 
from  the  minister  I  don't  see  what  Liberal, 
Conservative,  or  NDP  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  under  discussion.  We're  really  talk- 
ing about  the  future  of  Canada.  We're  not 
talking  party  politics. 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  don't  think  they  can 
manage  the  resources  in  this  province  the 
way  they  have  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right.  You  must  have 
a  course  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  belong  to  all  of  Can- 
ada, we  know  that. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  mean  they  belong  to 
the  US. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  You  fellows  over  there 
are  trying  to  make  out  you're  the  great  inter- 
nationalists. You  go  to  the  international  con- 
ference with  your  confreres  from  around  the 
world.  You're  the  great  internationalists,  but 
you  don't  want  to  share. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Guigan:  You  want  to  keep  it  all  for 
the  NDPers  out  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Wildman:  We  don't  want  to  share  it 
with  the  capitalists,  we  just  want  to  share  it 
with  the  people  of  the  provinces. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  All  of  the  people  of  the 
provinces. 

Mr.  Bradley:  All  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us  about  the  American 
forest  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  I  happen  to  believe  that 
those  BC  fir  trees  belong  a  httle  bit  to  me  and 
to  my  family  and  to  future  generations  to 
come.  They  are  towering  things  to  look  at,  of 
great  stature.  They  are  something  like  your- 
self; they  are  kind  of  tall  and  ^ver-haired, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Are  you  owned  by  Mac- 
Millan  Bloedel  too? 


Mr.  McGuigan:  I  hope  you  are  just  as 
solid.  I  think  perhaps  you  have  your  feet  on 
the  ground  as  those  firs  have.  I  think  you 
have  your  feet  planted.  I  hope  to  goodness 
you  have  your  head  a  little  bit  in  the  clouds 
and  that  you  can  dream  for  Canada  and  not 
be  spoiled  by  all  the  greedy  elements  we 
are  hearing  in  this  country  saying:  'Gimme 
this  and  gimme  that.  It  is  mine." 

I    happen    to    think    that    the    short-grass 
country  and  the  long-grass  country  in  Alberta 
that  feeds  those  magnificent  livestock  belongs 
to  my  heirs- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Along  with  the  oil  under  it. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  —and  the  oil  in  Alberta 
and  the  coal  and  the  potash  and  the  minerals 
of  the  great  shield  of  Ontario  and  even  the 
hydro  from  the  nuclear  hydro  plants.  As  you 
know,  we  don't  quite  agree  about  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  having  those  plants, 
but  we  have  got  them.  I  happen  to  think 
those  belong  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
so  do  the  waterfalls  in  Quebec  and  the  great 
forests  of  O^iebec  and  the  forests  and  fisheries 
of  the  Maritimes  and  the  Annap>olis  valley  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  red  soil  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  It  doesn't  oount  for  very  much, 
Albert  Roy,  but  it  is  great  potato  ground. 

So  I  just  want  to  mention  my  concern  as 
it  affects  the  economy  and  as  it  affects  agri- 
culture and  as  it  affects  the  future  of  this 
country.  I  don't  think  it  has  got  a  damned 
thing  to  do  with  politics. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Good  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
North. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Oh,  here  we  go. 
Mr.  Eakins:  Just  settle  back. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  is  another  reflection  of  our 
interest  in  federal-provincial  relations. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  move  we  sit  until  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  was  indicated  to  me  that 
there  were  others,  some  of  whom  were  not 
present  here  this  evening,  who  had  quite  a 
keen  interest  in  keeping  this  debate  going. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  providing  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  reasonably  informal  filibuster 
until  10:30,  I  wanted  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  debate  as  it  has  developed 
here  this  evening. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  first  part  of  the  evening 
was  interesting. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  found  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  members  both 
interesting  and  timely.  I  beg  the  minister's 
indulgence  for  my  comments,  which  I  hope 
will  be  brief  and  to  some  degree  pertinent. 
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I  find  it  interesting  yet  again  to  hear  in  this 
particular  estimates  debate  that  the  Quebec 
question  basically  is  dominating  a  debate  of 
this  assembly.  To  a  degree,  I  think  it  should. 
I  have  watched  with  considerable  interest  in 
the  past  number  of  months,  particularly  since 
1976  at  about  this  time  of  the  year  in  that 
particular  year,  the  developing  interest  the 
Legislature  had  demonstrated  in  the  national 
question.  It  has  produced  a  spate  of  lengthy 
and  sometimes  interesting  debate  and  at  times 
some  very  interesting  action. 

My  friend  from  Algoma  drew  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  as  he  properly  should,  the 
initiative  undertaken  by  his  leader  and,  I 
believe,  five  or  six  caucus  colleagues  in 
March  of  this  past  year  when  that  delegation 
headed  into  Quebec  for  a  period  of  days  to 
medt  with  a  number  of  officials  and  the  hke. 
As  a  matter  of  pure  coincidence,  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  regular  visitors'  gallery  that  after- 
noon when  this  very  distinguished  delegation 
of  persons  I  happened  to  know  was  led  into 
the  special  visitors'  gallery. 

I  will  never  forget  what  I  saw  that  day  and 
my  memory,  imperfect  as  it  is,  can  well  re- 
member my  friend  from  Carleton  East  (Ms. 
Gigantes),  seated  between  the  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  the  member  for 
Wentwortli  (Mr.  Deans),  leaning  over  this 
brass  railing  right  above  the  opposition  look- 
ing across  at  the  Pequiste  government.  My 
friend,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  drew 
attention  to  a  debate  last  night  on  a  regional 
Ottawa  television  station  that  that  particular 
debate  that  day  in  the  Quebec  assembly  with 
the  NDP  was  not  so  much  directed  as  to 
whether  that  governmental  horde  were  separ- 
atists but  I  am  sure  the  debate  was  whether 
or  not  they  were — ^what  we  have  all  been 
trying  to  find  out — social  democrats.  It  was 
indeed  intriguing  to  watch — 

Mr.  Warner:  They  don't  know  that  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Conway:  Well,  tliey  don't  know  that 
themselves,  but  it  was  interesting  last  night, 
I  thought,  on  that  television  interview  in  Ot- 
tawa that  the  one  unanswered  question  for 
these  Quebec  journalists  was  whether  or  not 
the  Levesque  government  was  one  of  social 
democracy.  I  wanted  to  podnt  out  very  briefly, 
my  comments  are  oflFered  by  way  of  general 
impressions  from  a  specific  and  prejudiced 
point  of  view — the  point  of  view  of  someone 
who  Ls  living  now  and  has  lived  almost  all  his 
life  in  the  Ottawa  valley,  which  is  in  this 
regard  an  interface  and  to  some  degree  a 
frontier,  I  am  a  unilingual  Ontarian  with  no 
expertise  either  in  the  intricacies  of  constitu- 
tional law  or  indeed  of  interprovincial  politics. 
I  am  also  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 


someone  v/ho  is  27  years  of  age  and  someone 
who  will  probably  be  around,  if  the  law  of 
averages  obtains,  to  see  developments  in  this 
country  that  will  probably  not  be  shared  by 
the  average  member  in  this  assembly  who  is 
unfortunately  much  older  than  27. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  miinister  is  at  least  29. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  want  to  make  those  com- 
ments first  in  a  preparatory  kind  of  way  and 
to  indicate  that  what  I  have  to  say  are  gen- 
eral impressions.  The  first  and  foremost  of 
those  impressions  is  that  the  Canada  that 
grew  out  of  the  Confederation  period  is  dead 
in  my  mind.  It's  certainly  no  longer  viable, 
it's  no  longer  alive  and  to  that  degree  it's  no 
longer  a  debatable  topic.  That's  my  particu- 
larly personal  view  and  I  want  to  do  what 
my  friend  from  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent) 
always  says  in  a  preparatory  kind  of  way — 
make  the  comment  that  these  are  views  of  a 
private  member.  But  I  despair  tremendously 
as  I  look  at  the  status  quo  today.  I  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  private  mind  that  that 
great  creation  of  1867  is  dead  and  has 
probably  been  dead  for  some  years.  Those  of 
us  who  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  it 
is  somehow  salvageable,  I  think  delude  our- 
selves, and  I  know  there  are  many  who 
would  very  strongly  and  sharply  disagree 
with  me. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  find  the  failure 
of  that  Confederation  and  that  particular  at- 
tempt particularly  alarming  because  I  look  at 
it  as  my  friend  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
looks  at  it  perhaps,  in  somewhat  of  a  more 
historical  context. 

There  is  a  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  many 
to  look  at  Confederation  and  at  1867  as  some 
kind  of  genesis  before  which  there  was  a  vast 
expanse  of  abyss,  that  all  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  divine  fiat  almost,  that  created  this 
great  prosperous  and  benevolent  domain 
called  Canada,  that  was  created  bv  this  act 
of  Parliament,  this  act  of  men  called  Con- 
federation. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  fact  th?.t  is  often  for- 
gotten— and  I  am  sure  the  minister  has,  and 
I  know  Mr.  Stevenson  has,  been  over  this 
ground  many  times  before — that  Confedera- 
tion was  not  genesis.  It  was  the  fifth  consti- 
tutional effort  by  people  living  in  this  part  of 
the  world  to  govern  themselves.  It  was 
brought  about,  not  out  of  any  great  sense  of 
creativity  in  the  first  order  but  rather  because 
the  preceding  arrangements  had  failed  abys- 
mally. Confederation  was  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  constitutional  failure  in  almoiit  the 
most  abject  terms  that  the  country  had  ever 
known  and  the  creative  statesmen  of  the  day, 
recognizing  this  state  of  aflFairs,  reordered 
their  priorities,   reordered   their   politics   and 
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created  a  decidedly  difFerent  Canada  consti- 
tutionally in  1867  than  had  been  attempted 
26  years  before. 

So  when  I  talk  about  the  failure  of  Con- 
federation, I  talk  of  it  in  those  terms.  I  don't 
see  the  failure  in  that  particular  respect  as 
being  unnecessarily  alarming,  but  I  do  think 
it  has  failed  or  it  certainly  has  lived  its  use- 
ful career  and  from  my  point  of  view  the 
time  has  passed  for  us  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  reordering  our  political  and  constitutional 
arrangements. 

[10:30] 

Now  why  is  the  failure— and  I  might  ask 
this  question  and  it  may  not  appear  as  being 
very  imjKnrtant  to  others,  but  it  is  to  me  and 
me  alone  perhaps— I  might  ask  why  the  fail- 
ure of  this  particular  constitutional  arrange- 
ment is  perhaps  more  serious  for  Ontario 
than  it  is  for  other  parts  of  the  federation. 

I  think  it  is  very  serious  for  Ontario— the 
failm-e  is  very  serious— because  this  particular 
Confederation— for  which  and  about  which 
all  of  us  have  made  many  si)eeches;  and 
some  of  you,  much  older  than  I,  have  made 
far  greater  and  far  more  heroic  defences 
than  I  probably  will  ever  be  expected  to 
make— this  Confederation  was  a  constitu- 
tional creation  largely  of  Ontario's  making.  It 
was  the  creation  of  something  that  took  into 
consideration  the  economic,  it  was  an  act  of 
economic  expansion.  It  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous growth  and  development  of  this 
particular  jurisdiction  at  that  particular  time. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  and  this  is 
something  that  is  often  forgotten,  while  Con- 
federation was  an  acknowledgement  of 
Ontario's  express  expansionism  economically, 
it  was  an  act  of  separation  for  this  province 
in  the  socio-cultural  field.  That  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  111  years  ago— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
honourable  member,  but  if  he  has  any  fur- 
ther remarks  to  make,  this  might  be  the 
proper  time  to  take  an  intermission.  Do  you 
have  further  comments?  We  could  call  on 
you  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Conway:  Is  it  going  to  go  on  Friday 
morning? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Definitely. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  are  usually  in  your  riding 
on  Friday,  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Wildman:  He  was  making  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  would  like  to  just  finish 
that  point,  it  will  take  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  10:30  of  the  clock, 
if  the  committee  is  agreed- 


Mr.  Wildman:  Give  him  a  minute,  one 
minute. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  just  wanted  to  round  that 
point  o£F. 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  all  want  to  round  points  off. 

Mr.  Hodgson;  We  waste  a  lot  of  time 
around  here;  do  it  quickly. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  is  a  particular  problem, 
I  suppose,  for  Liberals  in  the  Ontario  Grit 
tradition.  Culturally,  111  years  ago,  we  wwe 
the  separatists.  We  were  the  ones  who 
basically  had  had  enough  of  what  the  previ- 
ous constitutional  arrangements  had  to  offer. 
George  Brown  led  the  majority  Ontario 
opinion,  which  had  an  awful  lot  to  do  with 
being  tired  of  what  was  called  in  the  great 
journal  oi  the  day,  the  Globe,  French  dom- 
ination. Confederation  was  an  explicit 
political  act  to  deal  with  that  particular  and 
growing  concern  in  this  province. 

It  is  a  historical  point  that  is  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence,  I  am  not  here  to 
lecture  members,  who  probably  know  it  as 
well  as  I.  But  today,  when  we  strike  out  at 
a  new  breed  of  separatists  within  this  Britidi 
North  American  political  tradition,  I  think 
it  is  important.  So  long  as  we  sit  around  a 
table  at  various  constitutional  conferences,  in 
Ottawa,  Victoria  and  elsewhere,  to  deal  with 
the  separatist  threat,  we  must  remember  that, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  two  fundamental 
points  that  Confederation  sought  to  deal  with 
111  years  ago. 

I  will  adjourn  the  debate,  and  look  for- 
ward to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  necessary.  These 
are  the  estimates,  not  a  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Just  before  we  close  the 
debate  for  tonight,  I  just  want,  because  I 
may  forget  next  Friday,  to  say  that  while 
I  appreciate  the  point  my  friend  is  making, 
I  would  like  to  be  dissociated,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  from  saying  that  the 
Confederation  that  was  forged  in  1867  failed 
and  is  dead  today  because  I  don't  believe 
it  in  my  heart  at  all.  I  think  that  restructur- 
ing and  rebuilding  this  country  and  its  con- 
stitution is  being  done  on  a  base  which 
began  111  years  ago,  a  base  that  was  begun 
well. 

I  say  that  because  today,  November  6, 
exactly  November  6,  1867,  was  the  day 
that  the  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  Canada  met.  I  still  think  that  that  tradi- 
tion is  one  that  has  forged  for  us  what  we 
have  here  today.  I  just  don't  agree  with  the 
point  my  friend  is  putting  forward  that  Con- 
federation, as  it  was  forged,  is  dead.  It  can 
be  revitalized. 
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Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  which  I  think  is  both  one  of  privilege 
and  one  of  order.  Fm  a  member  of  the 
standing  general  government  committee.  As 
such,  I  received  a  notice  that  on  Wednesday 
morning  we  shall  be  dealing  with  a  series  of 
bills  including  Bill  Pr46. 

While  the  standing  orders,  particularly 
standing  order  62,  require  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  shall  post  in  the  building  five 
days'  notice  of  the  date  on  which  a  private 
bill  is  to  be  considered,  I  cannot  find  any- 
thing in  the  standing  orders  which  requires 
the  bills  to  be  printed.  It  is  my  understand- 


ing that  one  particular  bill,  Pr46,  has  not 
yet  been  printed. 

In  an  effort  to  be  diligent  as  a  member 
of  the  assembly  I'd  like  to  examine  bills 
prior  to  the  committee  sitting  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  are  particular  items 
that  should  be  dealt  with.  Obviously  I'm 
unable  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Bill  Pr46. 
I  seek  your  guidance  to  the,  perhaps,  in- 
adequacy of  the  rules,  in  which  case  maybe 
the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee. 

Secondly,  I  would  appreciate  any  advice 
for  me,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  as 
to  how  I'm  supposed  to  deal  with  Bill  Pr46 
in  advance  of  the  committee  sitting  date, 
which  is  this  Wednesday  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Your  concern  is  noted.  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  a  point  of  order  or 
a  point  of  privilege,  but  I  will  look  into  it 
and  report  back  to  you  tomorrow. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  WeUs,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:38  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:02  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE  CENTRE 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  yoiir 
permission,  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement 
about  the  Ontario  Quality  of  Working  Life 
Centre. 

Over  a  year  ago,  a  committee  of  senior 
labour  and  employer  representatives  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Tim  Armstrong,  to 
explore  quality  of  working  life  initiatives  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe. 

The  members  of  the  committee  include 
Cliff  Pilkey,  president  of  tiie  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Labour;  Bob  Hurlbut,  president  of 
General  Foods;  Bill  Dimma,  president  of  the 
Toronto  Star;  Robert  White,  Canadian  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Automobile  Workers; 
Stewart  Cooke,  director  of  district  six  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America;  Ralph  Bar- 
ford,  General  Steel  Wares;  and  Bill  Mac- 
donald,  a  Toronto  lawyer. 

The  committee  met  regularly  over  the  past 
15  months  and,  as  a  result  of  its  studies, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent quality  of  working  life  centre  in  On- 
tario, reporting  to  the  Legislature  through 
the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Martel:  Located  in  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  We  locate  all  kinds  of 
things  in  Sudbury;  my  friend  knows  that. 

The  government  accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  centre  now  has  been  established 
and  funded.  It  is  a  genuine  tripartite  under- 
taking, involving  government,  labour  and 
management;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  it  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose will  be  to  promote  and  support  the 
establishment,  in  industrial  settings  and  else- 
where, of  quality-of-working-Kfe  projects 
across  the  province. 

As  Bob  Hurlburt  has  put  it,  the  centre  has 
three  major  interlocking  goals:  greater  em- 
ployee self-fulfilment,  improved  labour- 
management  relations  and  enhanced  enter- 
prise performance  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees and  employers  alike. 


Tuesday,  November  7,  1978 

My  chief  purpose  today  is  to  announce 
with  great  pleasure  that  Dr.  Hans  van  Beinum 
has  accepted  the  position  as  director  of  the 
centre. 

Dr.  van  Beinum  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
internationally  recognized  experts  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  quality  of  working  life. 
He  has  been  a  consultant  to  governments, 
unions  and  companies  in  North  America  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  held  important  academic 
appointments  in  England  and  Western 
Europe.  We  in  Ontario  are  fortunate  that  our 
new  centre  has  been  able  to  attract  a  person 
of  his  accomplishments. 

As  will  appear  from  the  press  statement 
which  I  am  releasing  today.  Dr.  van  Beinum's 
appointment  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  advisory  committee.  I  should  like  to  echo 
the  remarks  of  Cliff  Pilkey,  who  has  ob- 
served: "In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
quality  of  working  Itfe  has  proven  to  be  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  collective  bargaining." 

I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  van  Beinum  is  with 
us  in  the  Speaker's  gallery  today,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  members  of  the  Legislature  join 
me  in  welcoming  him  to  Canada  and  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  this  new  and  exciting  initia- 
tive in  labour  relations  and  organizational  de- 
velopment. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  CASE 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission,  I  would  proceed  with  this 
statement,  copies  of  which  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  another  moment  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  agreed? 

Some  hon.  members:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  As  honourable  mem- 
bers are  aware,  discussions  have  been  go- 
ing on  between  representatives  of  the 
Management  Board,  as  the  employer,  and 
the  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees  Union 
to  resolve  the  issues  which  have  arisen  in 
the  case  of  Samuel  Johnston.  These  issues 
have  been  of  primary  concern  to  my  col- 
league the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  {Mr.  Norton),  who  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  deal  with  this  case  and 
who  wiU  be  making  a  statement  immediately 
following  mine. 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
House  that,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
union,  Samuel  Johnston  is  to  be  transferred 
to  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  in  Orillia  and  that  Mr.  Johnston 
has  agreed  to  this  proposal.  The  position  is 
classified  as  a  clerk  supply  two,  which  is 
at  a  comparable  level,  and  his  salary  en- 
titlements have  been  assured. 

As  to  the  future,  I  shaU  be  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Crown  Employees  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Act  which,  while  re- 
taining the  full  freedom  of  the  Crown  Em- 
ployees Grievance  Settlement  Board  to  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  undue  force  was 
used  by  an  employee  against  a  resident  in  a 
government  facility,  does  provide  that  where 
the  board  so  finds  it  is  not  entitled  to  direct 
that  the  employee  be  restored  to  a  position 
in  direct  care  for  or  contact  with  such  resi- 
dents. The  provisions  of  this  proposed 
amendment  have  been  discussed  fully  with 
the  union,  and  the  union  has  acquiesced  in 
them. 

In  making  this  announcement,  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  very  co-operative  way  in 
which  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees 
Union  has  worked  vdth  the  government  in 
this  matter. 

Hon.  Mir.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
would  like  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that 
copies  of  my  statement  are  not  yet  available 
to  the  opposition  members  but,  as  they  are 
probably  aware,  it  is  based  on  very  recent 
developments  and  copies  should  be  here 
within  a  matter  of  moments. 

Mr.  Martel:  Hot  oflF  the  press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  concurrence  with  the 
report  you  have  just  heard  from  my  col- 
league the  Chairman  of  Management  Board. 
Members  will  recall  that  I  had  two  objec- 
tives in  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House.  My  first  objective  was  to  ensure 
that  a  government  employee  convicted  in  a 
criminal  court  of  assaulting  a  mentally  re- 
tarded woman  in  his  care  would  never  again 
be  allowed  to  work  with  retarded  people  for 
this  government. 

My  second  objective  was  to  see  that  a 
change  in  legislation  came  about  to  ensure 
that  this  kind  of  situation,  where  the  em- 
ployer is  required  to  reinstate  an  employee 
who  has  abused  a  person  in  his  or  her  care, 
does  not  recur.  I'm  pleased  that  both  ob- 
jectives have  been  met  under  the  terms  of 
my  colleague's  statement. 

I  acknowledge  readily  that  there  were 
many  legitimate  issues  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter   and   my    original   decision   to   introduce 


Bill  154  was  not  taken  lightly.  At  the  time 
of  introduction,  I  stated  that  legislation  was 
embodied  "in  a  bill  which  I  would  much 
prefer  not  to  have  to  recommend  to  the 
.House  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  do." 
The  Legislature,  however,  has  a  duty  to  bal- 
ance, preserve  and  protect  the  rights  of  all 
individuals  and  to  intervene  when  conflicts 
and   rights  cannot  be   resolved   otherwise. 

I'm  heartened  by  the  amount  of  all-party 
support  evident  prior  to  and  following  the 
introduction  of  Bill  154.  I'm  further  pleased 
at  the  amount  of  public  concurrence  and 
private  support  shown  during  this  very 
diflScult  period.  I'm  also  glad  that  we  were 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  in  this  case  and 
avoid   legislative   intervention. 

Later,  as  you  are  aware,  my  colleague, 
the  Chairman  of  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet,  will  be  introducing  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  more  comprehensive  issues  of 
physical  abuse  by  staff  of  all  provincially 
operated  facilities.  I  hope  you  will  show 
him  the  support  that  has  been  accorded  me 
during  the  sequence  of  events  leading  to  this 
statement  in  the  House. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  today  I  will  move  to  withdraw 
Bill  154  from  the  Order  Paper. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'm  not  sure  how  to 
handle  a  rather  lengthy  reply  to  the  questions 
asked  previously  and  which  I  said  I  would 
answer  today.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  prefer  it  at  this  time.  It's  a  written 
response  and  I'll  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Thank  you. 

On  Novemer  2,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  S.  Smith)  raised  certain  questions 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Upper 
Ottawa  Street  landfill  site  in  the  regional 
municipality  of  Hamilton-Wentworth  and 
related  questions  were  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans)  yesterday. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  liquid  industrial 
waste  is  an  important  subject.  I  know  too, 
that  the  matter  of  waste  has  consumed  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  question  period  in 
this  last  week.  May  I  remind  the  honour- 
able members  that  my  main  purpose  in 
referring  this  matter  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee was  so  we  would  have  a  full  dis- 
cussion and  I  believe  this  we  have  now  had. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  committee  has 
yet  to  report.  They  obviously  find  it  diflBcult 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  very  complex 
problem.  The  committee  now  has  a  more 
complete   underst^ding   of  the   diflBculty   of 
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the    problem    and    that    it    takes    time    to 
formulate  even  a  report  on  the  subject. 

What  also  presents  a  problem  for  me  is 
that  in  the  question  period  it  frequently 
appears  as  though  the  depth  of  concern  is 
greater  on  the  part  of  those  asking  the  ques- 
tions than  it  is  on  my  part  and  it's  my 
obligation  to  respond. 

Mr.  Deans:  Because  you  deal  flippantly 
with  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  very  accurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  want  to  put  on  the 
record  that  this  subject  is  my  top  priority 
and  has  been  since  I  became  minister.  In- 
deed, several  things  have  been  accomplished 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  new  waybill  system,  which 
is  essentially  a  better  classification  system. 
I'll  refer  to  these  in  a  moment. 

I  want  to  put  very  clearly  on  the  record 
that  this  is  a  major  concern  of  both  myself 
and  the  ministry,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
give  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  personal 
time  and  thought. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  referred 
specifically  to  the  activities  of  Interflow 
Systems  Limited,  a  company  operating  a 
waste  management  facility  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  This  company  accepts  industrial 
waste  liquids  which  are  placed  in  a  collec- 
tion facility  from  which  valuable  solvents 
and  fuels  are  extracted  and  sold.  The  residue 
from  this  operation  is  taken  to  the  Upper 
Ottawa  Street  landfill  site  for  disposal. 

The  site  operated  by  Interflow  also  con- 
tains a  lagoon  which  stores  pickle  liquors 
and  plating  waste  which  are  taken  to  the 
Upper  Ottawa  Street  site  for  use  in  the 
solidification  process  operated  by  a  sister 
company,  KD  Enterprises. 

We  should  be  very  mindful  of  the  activities 
of  both  these  companies,  since  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  provide  a  valuable  service 
in  disposing  of  liquid  industrial  waste. 

[2:15] 

May  I  also  remind  the  honourable  mem- 
bers that  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  landfill 
site  is  operated  by  the  regional  municipality, 
which  considers  Interflow  to  be  a  company 
operating  within  its  jurisdiction  and  therefore 
one  from  which  they  will  accept  waste  at 
the  landfill  site.  I  believe  that,  as  the  operator 
of  the  site,  the  regional  municipality  has 
every  right  to  make  this  determination. 

I  know  too  that  the  municipality  has  no 
wish  to  accept  such  waste  from  all  over  the 
province  and  would  obviously  not  make  any 
decision  which  would  put  it  in  a  position 
of  having  to  do  so. 


The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  also  asked 
that  I  table  the  waybills  from  the  Interflow 
operation.  I  have  asked  my  staffs  to  review 
the  waybill  returns  from  Interflow  and  to 
compile  a  summary,  which  I  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  honourable  member  in  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Two  to  three  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  takes  a  fair  amoimt 
of  time  to  do  that. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  realize  the  honourable 
member  may  object  to  the  time  required  to 
put  this  information  together. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  anticipated  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  were  ready  for  that 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  just  shows 
how  predictable  you  are. 

Mr.  Eakins:  That's  moving  pretty  fast  after 
36  years,  Harry.  You're  really  moving  ahead. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  After  36  years,  that's 
ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  point  out  that 
the  waybills  available  to  us  on  this  site  have 
not  been  in  the  automated  system.  As  I 
indicated  in  my  statement  to  the  standing 
committee  on  resources  develoimient,  this  sys- 
tem is  being  improved  and,  in  fact,  a  new 
waybill  is  being  forwarded  to  the  printer  as 
of  now.  This  new  form  will  also  incorporate 
an  improved  waste  classification  system, 
which  I  have  advised  the  honourable  mem- 
bers would  be  developed.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  saying  two  promises  were 
made  and  two  promises  kept  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  haven't  got  the  faintest 
clue  what's  happening;  that's  what  you  are 
sajdng. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  will  try  to  ignore  that 
interjection,  but  I  must  say  that  not  only 
do  I  know  what  the  waybill  system  is  but  I 
have  seen  it  and  I  have  personally  looked 
at  it  very  carelfuUy.  I  will  reject  that  comment. 

Once  this  new  form  is  back  from  the 
printers  and  put  into  use,  along  with  the 
automated  process  system,  we  will  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  provide  details  on 
exactly  what  waste  is  being  deposited  in  any 
landfill  site. 

I  would  point  out  to  members  that  we  will 
continue  to  update  and  improve  this  system. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  is  a  very  necessary  first 
step  in  obtaining  full  understanding  of  the 
volumes  and  types  of  wastes  and  where  they 
are  going. 

In  a  related  question  raised  in  the  House 
yesterday,  the  member  for  Wentworth  refer- 
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red  to  statements  alleging  questionable 
activities  at  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  land- 
fill site.  I  have  since  been  in  touch  with 
the  regional  municipality  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned previously,  operates  this  landfill  site- 
Mr.  Deans:  So  have  I. 
Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  — ^and  I  know  that  the 
municipahty  does  take  its  responsibilities  in 
this  regard  very  seriously.  I  am  assiu"ed  that 
investigations  are  under  way  in  conjunction 
with  my  ministry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  full  report  will  be  forthcoming.  However, 
I  can  assure  the  honourable  members  at  this 
time  that  the  Redhill  Creek  is  in  no  danger 
of   contamination   by   industrial   liquids. 

I  shall  remain  in  close  contact  with  the 
regional  municipality  on  this  issue  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  scheduled  a  visit  to  the  site 
on  November  15.  In  the  meantime,  if  either 
or  both  of  the  honourable  menibers  who 
raised  the  questions  wish  to  meet  with  me 
and  a  delegation  from  that  community  of 
those  concerned,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make 
myself  available  at  our  mutual  convenience. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  FILES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  matter  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Two  weeks  ago,  the  Minister  of 
Housing  (Mr.  Bennett),  who  is  not  here 
right  now,  promised  that  he  would  make  files 
of  the  community  p^lanning  branch  accessible 
for  review  by  any  individual  who  wished 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
while  these  groups  have  been  able  to  look  at 
the  files,  which  are  very  substantial  and  in 
many  cases  tens  or  dozens  of  pages  long, 
they  have  not  been  allowed  to  copy  them, 
even  at  their  own  expense. 

Incorrect  information  has  been  provided  to 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  raise  it 
as  a  matter  of  privilege  because  all  the  mem- 
bers are  also  concerned  and  on  at  least  one 
occasion  a  member  of  this  caucus  has  also 
had  no  response  despite  his  requests  for  in- 
formation  from    those   selfsame   files. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Usually  a  matter  of  privilege 
of  that  nature  is  kept  in  abeyance  until  the 
other  party  has  an  opportunity  to  respond. 
Since  the  minister  is  not  here  now,  I  think 
it  only  fair  that  we  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  respond  before  determining  whether  or 
not  a  point  of  privilege  does  pertain. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  the   Environment:   Is   the   minister  aware 


that  the  limited  space  in  the  Upper  Ottawa 
Street  site  has  occasioned  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval from  his  ministry  which  says  that  only 
wastes  generated  in  Hamilton  can  go  into 
the  sohdification  process  located  there?  I 
assume  he  is  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  Wildman:  Don't  explain  it  though. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  he  aware  that  approxi- 
mately three  million  gallons  of  waste  go  into 
Interflow,  either  30  per  cent  of  which  by 
their  latest  estimate  or  60  per  cent  of  which, 
by  their  original  estimate,  come  from  out- 
side the  Hamilton-Wentworth  region  and  go 
into  a  holding  tank?  Is  he  aware  that  out  of 
the  other  end  of  that  holding  tank,  haulers 
take  material  and  dump  it  in  the  Up]per 
Ottawa  Street  site?  If  he  is  aware  of  that, 
could  he  tell  us  how  many  gallons  come  in; 
how  many  gallons  go  to  the  Upper  Ottawa 
Street  site  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
basis;  and  what  the  contents  of  the  material 
happen  to  be?  And  can  he  explain  how  much 
of  the  so-called  valuable  solvents  which  the 
company  allegedly  sells  elsewhere,  leaving 
only  a  residue— which  the  minister  then  de- 
fines as  generated  in  Hamilton— how  many 
gallons  of  these  valuable  solvents  have  been 
sold  in  the  last  year  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  only  nine  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Six. 

Mr.  Martel:  Six?  I  thought  it  was  nine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  answer  to  those  six 
questions,  I  think  five  of  them  were  an- 
swered in  the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  No,  they  were  not,  Harry. 
Mr.  Kerrio:  They  just  accmnulate  from  day 
to  day,  because  we  don't  get  any  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  accumulating? 
Mr.  Kerrio:  I  thought  I'd  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Some  of  that  information 
will  be  forthcoming. 

I  guess  the  honourable  leader  missed  the 
point:  that  site  is  operated  by  the  regional 
municipality  and  they  have  some  responsibili- 
ties in  this  regard.  Will  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  not  accept  that  as  a  basic,  valid 
position— that  they  do  operate  the  site  and 
they  have  responsibility  in  determining  what 
will  come  to  their  site?  If  he  accepts  that, 
then  I  think  it's  a  joint  eflFort  and  I  promise 
the  gallonage  information  in  due  course. 

I  refer  now  to  the  comment  the  leader 
appears  to  have  made,  that  this  is  not  solely 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment's  responsi- 
bihty.  Indeed  in  many  senses  it  belongs,  as  it 
legislatively  is  right  now,  with  the  regional 
municipality.  Yet  I  believe  he  is  implying 
that  this  should  all  be  under  the  Ministry  of 
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tlie  Environment.  That  isn't  the  way  it  is  nor 
do  I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  minister  unaware  that  the  Interflow  is 
licensed  first  of  all  as  an  incinerator?  Once 
that  no  longer  is  in  operation,  they  are  under 
certificate  of  approval  solely  as  a  transfer 
station.  Nothing  about  recycling  or  anything 
of  this  kind  is  involved  in  the  certificate  of 
approval. 

When  he  claims  the  municipality  should 
poHce  what  is  going  into  the  site,  is  he  not 
aware  that  all  of  it  going  into  the  site  is 
coming  from  Hamilton?  How  can  the  munic- 
ipality possibly  know  whether  an  exchange 
has  taken  place  in  the  tanks  of  Interflow  and 
that  the  stuflF  has  actually  been  generated 
from  some  other  place?  How  can  they  possibly 
know  that?  Surely  that  is  up  to  the  ministry 
to  know  what  is  going  on  at  Interflow  where 
they  operate  under  its  certificate  of  approval. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  said  we  would  give 
that  information  in  due  course.  It  does  take 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  put  all  of  that  informa- 
tion from  the  waybills  together.  Surely  the 
member  can  understand  that.  If  it's  as  large 
as  he  claims,  then  obviously  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  our  part  to  assess  the 
number  of  waybills  and  where  they  have 
come  from  and  the  volumes  involved.  Surely 
the  member  understands  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  order  that  we  might  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  as  it  exists,  is  the 
minister  prepared  to  invite  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  myself  to  accompany  him  to 
the  dump  on  November  15?  And  is  he  then 
prepared  to  hold  his  public  meeting  on  that 
day,  in  order  to  allow  the  public  who  are 
concerned  and  who  do  believe  there  are  prob- 
lems at  that  dump,  to  express  their  concerns 
to  the  minister  directly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  It  is  so  typical  of  the 
debate  that  goes  on  in  a  question  period. 
I  did  not  say  it  was  a  public  hearing  to  be 
held  on  November  15. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  say  that  the  minister 
said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  member  came  close 
to  it. 

Mr.    Deans:    For   heaven's   sake   listen. 

Mr.  Warner:  Get  it  straight. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  guy  is  hopeless.  Get 
rid  of  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  member  talked 
about  a  public  hearing  when  I  was  there. 
I  said  I  would  be  there  on  November  15. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  as  bad  as  McCague. 


Mr.  Dean^:  Sit  down.  You  are  wasting 
my  time. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Wasting  your  time? 
That  is  a  joke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  is  an  easy  way 
for  that  to  help- 
Mr.  Deans:  You're  finished. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Who  do  you  think 
you  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Let  me  tell  the  mem- 
ber that  I  am  not  half  as  close  to  being 
finished  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  are  absolutely  hopeless. 
You  can't  even  hear.  You  should  have  been 
in  the  hearing  aid  business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  member  can't 
listen. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  hope  you  are  a  better  dentist 
than  you  are  a  minister. 

Mr.  Speaker;  Order.  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  the  floor. 

ACID  SPILL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  different  question 
for  the  same  minister. 

Can  the  minister  report  to  this  House  on 
the  very  large  spill  of  between  20,000  and 
40,000  gallons  of  97  per  cent  sulphuric  acid 
that  took  place  in  the  Thunder  Bay  area  last 
night?  Can  he  say  exactly  what  action  the 
ministry  has  taken,  and  specifically  what 
contingency  plans  exist  for  a  spill  of  this 
kind?  Were  these  plans  well  known  to  the 
representatives  of  the  ministry,  including 
the  industrial  abatement  officer  in  that  area? 
If  so,  why  was  the  officer  still  uncertain,  as 
of  a  few  hours  ago,  which  substance  to  use 
to  neutralize  the  spill? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Any  one  of  the  five. 

Mr.  Martel:   Take  your  pick,  Harry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  have  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive reply  to  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  you  would  entertain  that  reply 
now,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  we  should 
hear  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister 
should  answer  it  and  if  it  seems  to  encroach 
unduly  on  the  question  period,  I  will  have 
some  time  at  the  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Thank  you. 

At  10:20  p.m.  last  evening,  two  trains 
collided  spilhng  sulphuric  acid  and  grain 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city  of 
Thunder  Bay.  Initial  reports  indicate  that 
the  five  cars,  containing  93  per  cent  sul- 
phuric  acid,    ruptured   during   the   accident. 
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Four  of  these  cars  were  emptied  of  their 
cargo  and  a  fifth  remains  partially  full. 

Thunder  Bay  regional  staflF  estimate  that 
between  40,000  and  50,000  gallons  of  the 
acid  spilled  into  a  drainage  ditch  adjacent 
to  the  Canadian  National  Railway  line.  In 
addition,  two  cars  containing  grain  rup- 
tured and  spiUed  their  cargo  into  the  acid 
during  the  accident.  Two  additional  cars 
have  since  been  opened  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible explosion. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  Thunder 
Bay  city  police  contacted  all  homes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  crash,  notifying  all  residents 
of  the  spill  and  advising  them  to  leave  the 
area  if  fumes  were  of  an  irritating  nature. 
Regional  staff  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
the  residents  left  their  homes  during  the 
evening. 

Two  dams  have  been  constructed  on  the 
ditch  beside  the  railway  track  to  stop  the 
flow  of  the  acid.  The  ditch  contains  flowing 
water  and  this  is  of  concern  to  regional 
staff  who  feel  that  additional  dams  may 
have  to  be  constructed  to  contain  the  flow 
should  one  of  the  original  dams  be  breached. 
Another  solution  may  be  to  divert  the  flow 
of  water  in  the  ditch  from  above  the  spill 


scene. 


These  solutions  are  currently  being  in- 
vestigated. Regional  staff  estimate  it  will 
take  between  300  and  400  tons  of  lime  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  At  this  time,  it  is  not 
known  if  the  quantity  of  lime  is  available 
locally.  Staff  from  CN  Winnipeg,  The  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company  Limited,  Dow 
Chemical,  the  bureau  of  explosives  and  the 
Canadian  Transport  Commission  are  cur- 
rently working  at  the  scene  along  with  the 
city  police  and  Environment  Ontario  staff. 

Two  staff  members  from  Canadian  In- 
dustries Limited  in  Copper  Cliff  are  being 
flown  to  the  scene  of  the  spill  and  should 
arrive  before  noon  today. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  only  answered  four  out 
of  five  questions. 

Mr.   Handleman:    That's   not  bad. 
[2:30] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Could  I  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker?  Is  the  minister  aware, 
and  can  he  explain  ff  he  is,  why  CIL,  the 
shipper  in  this  case— and  I  point  out  that 
the  destination  was  Niagara  Falls  and  this 
train  would  be  going  by  some  very  densely 
populated  areas— why  did  not  the  shipper 
in  this  case  indicate  on  the  emergency  re- 
sponse form  the  chemicals  to  be  used  for 
neutralizing  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  event 
of  the  spill?  Apparently  there  was  no  such 
indication  on   the   waybill.    Why   was   there 


some  delay  in  knowing  whether  to  use 
caustic  soda,  soda  ash  or  lime  as  a  neu- 
tralizing agent?  Is  there  not  a  procedure 
well  understood  and  ready  to  be  put  into 
effect  immediately  in  the  event  of  this  type 
of  accident? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  answer  to  the  second  question  asked 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  known 
or  unknown.  It  is  possible  to  get  that  in- 
formation but  I  suspect,  given  the  reply  that 
I  just  gave,  that  a  good  deal  of  information 
was  very  quickly  available  and,  given  the 
circumstances,  I  think  the  action  has  been 
very  appropriate. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  confirm  or  deny  whether  or  not 
the  dams  in  the  drainage  ditch  are  in  fact 
one  mile  apart,  and  what  assurances  can  he 
give  that  the  contaminants  in  the  drainage 
ditch  will  not  seep  into  the  wells  of  residents 
nearby?  Further,  can  he  indicate  why  it 
was  a  practice— and  it  may  be  a  federal 
regulation— to  ship  sulphuric  acid  along  with 
grain,  the  combination  of  which  creates  the 
toxic  substance  that  his  ministry  is  presently 
trying  to  contain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  really  don't  think  the 
second  question  is  appropriate  for  me.  I 
find  it  very  diflBcult  to  ensure  or  give  any 
assurance  that  it  will  not  contaminate  the 
wells.  Obviously  what  one  does  is  to  get 
on  the  site  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in 
this  event  we  have.  I  think  the  second  thing 
to  do  is  try  to  contain  that  volume  as  quickly 
as  one  can,  and  that  is  a  large  volume.  Our 
first  reaction  is  to  contain  the  spilled  material. 
I  think  we've  done  that. 

The  other  contingencies  the  member  asked 
about,  hopefully,  will  never  become  a  reality. 
If  they  do,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  those 
at  that  time,  but  with  good  initial  action, 
which  I  think  has  taken  place  in  this  instance, 
I  think  the  chances  of  the  other  problems 
arising  are  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
they  are  now  transporting  all  such  hazardous 
materials  in  impact-resistant  cars?  I  wonder 
if  the  ordinary  cars  that  are  owned  by  the 
American  firms  are  left  to  the  railroads  of 
Ontario  to  transport  these  hazardous  materials. 
I  asked  that  question  of  the  former  minister 
and  I  didn't  get  an  answer.  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  answer  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  address  that 
to  Otto  Lang?  Railways  come  under  federal 
jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  really  honestly  believe 
that  those  kinds  of  problems  fall  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  Environment  Canada  and  the 
Department  of  Transport,  not  our  own  selves. 
If  the  member  wishes  to  redirect  that  to  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Snow),  for  referral, 
or  more  particularly  if  he  would  like  to 
send  that  question  down  to  Ottawa  and 
receive  the  answer,  I  think  that  would  even 
be  better. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  assure  us  that  the  workers  on  site, 
those  working  to  contain  the  spill,  have 
adequate  and  complete  safety  equipment  in 
terms  of  combatting  the  noxious  gases  as 
well  as  the  adds  that  they  may  be  exposed  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  think  that's  one  of 
the  things  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment is  proud  of,  the  fact  that  they  do  react 
so  quickly  and  with  the  proper  expertise  to 
contain  spills.  This  is  particularly  made  easy 
when  we  are  aware  of  the  content,  and  in 
this  instance  we  are.  I  think  the  member 
can  be  very  assured  that  the  health  of  the 
workers  who  are  containing  the  spill  is  more 
than  protected. 

ELLIOT  LAKE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question,  also  for 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment,  concern- 
ing the  environmental  hearings  that  have 
been  taking  place  about  the  uranium  mine 
expansion  in  Elliot  Lake. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  company  represen- 
tatives have  again  refused  to  answer  certain 
questions  when  the  hearings  resumed  on 
October  30  of  this  year,  can  the  minister 
say  what  response  he  has  given  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  response  to  the  chair- 
man's letter  requesting  the  government  con- 
sider giving  additional  powers  to  the  hearing 
board  and  that  it  consider  allowing  witnesses 
to  be  brought  at  the  government's  expense 
to  testify  before  the  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  There  has  not  been  a 
formal  reply  to  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
vironmental Assessment  Board.  I  will  be 
discussing  that  reply  with  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  cabinet  and  I  think  a  position  will 
be  known  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  company  representatives 
have  just  about  completed  their  testimony, 
so  that  making  them  testify  under  the  Public 
Inquiries  Act  will  not  be  an  option  once  they 
complete,  can  the  minister  explain  why  the 
government  has  delayed  responding,  when 
the  letter  was  in  the  minister's  hands  on 
October  23,  a  full  two  weeks  ago? 


Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  think  the  mem- 
ber would  know  that  when  the  original  terms 
of  reference  were  drawn  for  that  hearing 
they  were  drawn  very  carefully  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  thought.  To  change  those  terms 
of  reference,  if  change  is  to  occur,  wiU  obvi- 
ously also  require  a  good  deal  of  thought. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept,  given  the 
length  of  the  hearings  that  have  gone  on  to 
date,  that  there  will  not  be  an  opportunity 
for  any  changes— if  there  are  any  to  be  made 
—to   be   given  full  consideration. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the  min- 
ister undertake  at  the  very  least  to  give  the 
board  resources  and  powers  that  are  suflBcient 
to  ensure  a  balanced  representation  of  all 
points  of  view;  in  other  words,  that  witnesses 
who  would  not  otherwise  attend  to  put  the 
case  of  people  who  may  be  affected  by  radia- 
tion from  the  mine  tailings  would  be  able 
to  come  and  appear,  and  that  vvitnesses  who 
oould  testify  about  the  disposal  program  for 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  waste 
which  will  come  from  the  tailings  might  also 
be  able  to  come  and  appear? 

Mr.  S.   Smith:   I  have  already  asked  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  For  that  particular  ques- 
tion, I  think  the  terms  of  reference  are  suffi- 
ciently broad  at  the  moment.  I  think  there 
are  other  questions  that  may  be  questioned— 

Mr.  Martel:  You  can't  make  people  answer. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  can't  make  them  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  -Jbut  I  can't  add  a 
great  deal  more  than  what  I  have  already 
said  on  that  subject. 

EMPLOYMENT  IMPACT  OF 
ENERGY  POLICIES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Energy.  In  view  of 
the  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)  last  week  that  he  had  had  no  contact 
with  the  Minister  of  Energy  in  respect  to 
the  employment  potential  of  energy  conserva- 
tion and  of  renewable  sources  df  energy,  and 
in  view  df  the  fact  that  energy  spending  now 
is  getting  on  for  $7  billion  a  year  in  this 
province,  can  the  minister  inform  the  House 
as  to  what  specific  steps  the  government  is 
taking  to  ensure  that  full  consideration  is 
given  to  the  employment  implications  of  all 
future  energy  policy  decisions  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  today 
in  repeating  what  we  said  in  the  estimates. 
I  think  I  gave  a  pretty  thorough  rundown 
of  the  projects   in  which  we  are  interested, 
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the  way  we  are  interested,  how  we  are  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  what's  happening  in  other 
jurisdictions  and  so  on. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  give  a  written  answer 
to  the  honourable  member  which  might  oot 
take  up  the  time  today.  I  would  have  to  do 
a  little  work— and  I  am  not  sure  it  is  pos- 
sible—to anticipate  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities, because  there  are  so  many  unknowns 
in  terms  of  sales,  service  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  get 
some  definitive  information  for  him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
istry now  conducting  any  ongoing  studies 
to  evaluate  the  employment  impact  of  differ- 
ent energy  policies  in  Ontario,  or  is  the  min- 
ister saying  that  this  is  something  which  he 
will  work  up  if  it  is  requested  but  which  is 
not  a  matter  di  concern  for  the  ministry 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  a  matter  of  concern, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  a  finger  on, 
because  it  is  a  rather  small  but  dynamic 
industry.  We  do  not  have  a  daily  count,  and 
I  do  not  have  any  figures  as  of  today,  but  I 
will  attempt  to  get  them. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  contact  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  ask  to  get  from 
him  a  copy  of  a  report  that  I  gave  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  last  week,  which  gave  a 
pretty  comprehensive  outline  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunity  prospects  for  renewable 
energy  development  in  the  United  States? 
The  Minister  of  Labour  has  it,  if  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy  would  just  ask  for  it. 

POLICE  ACCESS  TO  OHIP  DATA 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and 
has  regard  to  a  story  that  appeared  in  the 
morning  press  about  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  having  had  an  office  in  the  Toronto 
district  office  of  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan,  through  which  the  OPP  apparently  had 
unrestricted  and  unsupervised  access  to  a 
whole    spate    of    confidential    OHIP    data. 

My  question  to  the  minister  in  the 
absence  of  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry),  is  does  this  provincial  secretary  have 
any  knowledge  of  this  particular  police  inter- 
vention into  the  affairs  of  OHIP?  If  he  does, 
can  he  indicate  what  was  the  mandate  that 
allowed  the  police  to  make  this  intervention, 
and  what  were  the  policy  considerations  that 
underscored  that  mandate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  that  question  would  be  no.  Of  course 
following  a  negative  answer,  there  would  be 


no  need  to  expand  on  the  balance  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary:  I  would  ask 
then  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
take  it  upon  himself  to  report  back  to  the 
House  on  what  I  at  least  consider  to  be  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  which  I'm  sure  all 
members  of  the  House  would  consider  as 
serious.  I  would  ask  that  in  reporting  back 
he  find  out  what  exactly  was  the  mandate 
that  allowed  this  police  intervention  and  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  there  was  any  con- 
sultation from  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  with  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
press  report  this  morning  semed  to  indicate 
that  senior  officials,  including  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Health,  were  unaware  that  such 
an  office  had  in  fact  been  established  for  the 
purposes  so  described. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Sohcitor  General  the  concern  of  the 
honourable  member,  and  leave  it  for  the 
Solicitor  General  perhaps  to  make  any  further 
comments. 

Mr.  Peterson:  While  you  are  at  it,  perhaps 
you  will  tell  us  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  May  I  ask  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  if  it  doesn't 
concern  him  that  the  police,  according  to  the 
story,  may  well  have  been  in  breach  of  one 
of  our  statutes  in  this  province?  Is  he  not 
concerned,  as  head  of  a  policy  secretariat, 
that  the  pohce  are  getting  involved  in  some- 
thing that  he  doesn't  know  about?  Isn't  he 
the  one  who  is  supposed  to  set  poHcy  in  this 
field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  honourable  member  follow 
the  example  I  am  about  to  set  at  the  moment 
in  getting  myself  fully  informed  on  the  matter 
before  I  ventiue  any  opinion. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  has  already  said  no,  that  he 
didn't  know. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  on  May  31  of  this 
year  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
Ontario,  informed  me  that  studies  were  being 
conducted  by  Dr.  R.  May  of  the  ministry, 
concerning  lung  cancer  in  foundry  employees? 
Is  he  aware  that  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
is  already  receiving  a  20  per  cent  disabihty 
for  silicosis  and  now  suffers  from  terminal 
lung  cancer  was  among  the  group  of  50 
cases  that  were  awaiting  the  results  of  Dr. 
May's  study?  Could  the  minister  tell  us  the 
status    of   that   study,   the   status    of   the   50 
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claims;    and    whether    or    not    the   study    in 
fact  has  been  started? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  study  being  carried  out  by  Dr. 
May,  but  I  shall  look  into  it  and  report  to 
the  member. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  lung  cancer  mortality 
study  by  Dr.  Gibson  at  Dofasco,  and  recom- 
mendations number  three  and  number  five 
which  came  out  a  year  ago?  In  number  three 
Dofasco  oflFered  to  co-operate  in  conducting 
studies  in  foimdries;  and  in  number  five 
they  urged  the  board  to  consider  compensa- 
tion for  the  next  of  kin  of  those  who  have 
died  as  a  result  of  lung  cancer.  Could  the 
minister  tell  us  why  these  recommendations 
appear  to  be  in  limbo  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I'm  afraid  I  have  to  reply  to  the  member 
that  I  am  unaware  of  that  study,  but  I 
shall  review  it  and  report  to  him. 

BEAMISH  STORES 

Mr.  Pope:  To  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Will 
the  minister  examine  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  takeover  of  certain  of  the  retail 
store  operations  in  northeastern  Ontario  of 
Beamish  stores,  the  takeover  being  accom- 
plished by  Giant  Tiger?  Would  he  also 
examine  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
relationship  between  these  two  companies  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  statutory  rights 
of  the  workers  have  been  denied  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as 
that  question  relates  to  my  ministry  I  should 
be  pleased  to  investigate  it.  If  it  involves 
another  ministry  I  shall  refer  it  on,  as  well. 

HYDRO  RATES 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Energy:  On 
October  26  in  the  discussion  of  the  minister's 
estimates  I  presented  him  with  commimica- 
tions  from  the  Windsor  Utilities  Commission, 
hoping  that  in  the  meantime  he  could  find 
answers  to  the  problems  presented.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  pricing  policies  of 
Ontario  Hydro  now  are  such  that  they  can 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  industrial  develop- 
ment and  industrial  investment?  Is  he  aware 
they  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  indus- 
try coming  into  the  province  to  compete  in 
the  international  markets?  Would  the  minister 
look  into  the  situation  and  see  if  he  can 
rectify  it? 

[2:45] 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  made  inquiries  and 
I  will  be  hearing  more  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  policy 
of  Ontario  Hydro  has  been  to  have  the  same 
prices  for  energy  across  the  province,  no 
matter  what  land  of  customer  or  what  tyi)e  of 
industry  was  being  supplied.  I'm  not  aware  of 
any  likely  change  in  that. 

The  situation  in  Windsor,  as  the  honour- 
able member  is  aware,  is  that  Ontario  Hydro 
is  supplying  the  Windsor  public  utilities  com- 
mission and  it's  a  question  of  who  is  doing 
the  supplying  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  direct 
price  or  an  indirect  price.  I  understand  that's 
being  discussed  currently  by  the  three  parties 
involved. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  then  aware  that  the  direct  consumer 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  one  who 
purchases  from  the  municipality;  and  in  this 
case  the  additional  costs  to  one  of  the  indus- 
tries in  the  community  would  be  $300,000  in 
its  first  year  and  could  be  an  additional  $1 
million  per  annirni? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  would  depend  on  what 
price  is  charged  by  the  utility,  if  in  fact  the 
utility  is  the  supplier,  and  who  pays  what 
portion  of  the  cost  of  connection,  such  as 
transformers  and  connecting  lines  and  so  on. 
It  is  somewhat  complex,  but  I  will  let  the 
member  know  when  I  have  any  further  in- 
formation from  Hydro. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter aware  that  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  director 
of  consumer  services  of  Hydro,  admitted  that 
the  Windsor  utiHty  commission  complained 
that  Hydro's  direct  industrial  customers  were 
getting  their  power  more  cheaply  than  Wind- 
sor? When  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Macaiday, 
"Is  that  correct?"  Mr.  Bainbridge  said,  "Yes, 
sir,  that  is  correct."  How  does  the  minister 
relate  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  Hydro  is  supplying 
utility  A  at  a  direct  price  of  X  dollars  and 
industry  B  at  a  direct  price  of  X  dollars, 
and  the  utility  decides  that  this  doesn't 
assist  in  their  bulk  rate,  because  by  adding 
a  block  they  may  get  a  lower  bulk  rate, 
obviously  the  industry  is  going  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  to  the  utility. 

An  hon.  member:  And  you  don't  even 
understand  the  answer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  is  a  good  man 
for  the  job.  What  did  he  say?  He  and  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Welch) 
should  get  togetiher. 

An  hon.  member:  Run  that  by  us  one  more 
time. 

Mr.  MacDonald;  Two  and  two  make  four. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Oakwcx)d  has  the  floor. 

THE  JESUS  TRIAL 

Mr.  Grande:  My  question  is  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  Given  the  fact  that  on 
October  22  the  minister  sent  a  directive  to 
the  Ontario  Educational  Communications 
Authority  telling  them  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  schoc^ls  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
will  not  be  permitted  to  s'how  the  film  The 
Jesus  Trial,  can  she  inform  the  House,  first, 
what  are  the  limits  of  her  censorship,  and 
second,  what  happened  to  the  principle  of 
local  autonomy  which  her  predecessor  was 
so  quick  to  evoke  when  it  served  his  own 
political  needs? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Who  wrote  that  ques- 
tion out  for  you? 

Mr.  Grande:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to 
issue  to  school  hoards  a  list  of  all  the  audio- 
visual and  print  materials  which  she  wants 
to  see  banned  from  all  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
content  of  most  of  that  question  is  entirely 
specious. 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  are  all  your  statements. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  would  con- 
sider my  action  to  'be  something  jjcin  to  a 
form  of  censorship,— 

Mr.   Cassidy:    That's   what  it  was. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —but  on  behalf  of 
the  young  people  of  this  province  and  given 
the  concern  which  has  been  expressed  by 
respected  religious  leaders  regarding  that  ser- 
ies, and  on  behalf  of  my  own  concern  that 
the  children  of  the  province  should  have 
the  opportimity  to  see  the  film  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  parents  and  not  necessarily  in 
the  company  of  a  group  of  children  in  school, 
with  perhaps  one  teacher  in  the  classroom,— 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  don't  trust  the  teachers, 
eh? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —it  was  felt  it 
would  be  wiser  to  limit  totally  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  film  to  the  schools.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  did  and  I  stand  by  that  action. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Even  though  nobody  as^ked 
for  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  censorship. 

Mr.  Martel:   That  is  censorship. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  no  desire 
to  produce  a  list  of  any  kind  for  any  school 
board.  We  do  issue  a  list  of  recommended 
teicts  to  which  school  boards  may  or  may  not 


adhere  if  they  wish,   and  that  principle  of 
autonomy  will  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  indicate  if  she  has  viewed  this 
picture  and  this  series,  and  can  she  provide 
us  with  a  list  of  people  within  her  ministry 
who  have  seen  this  and  who  commented 
on  it  to  her,  supposedly  on  whose  advice 
she  made  the  remarks  she  did? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  Hst  of  those  who  asked 
for  the  film,  too. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Who  asked  for 
the  film?  To  my  knowledge  no  one  has 
asked  for  the  film,  which  is  probably  a 
measure  of  the  quahty  or  the  content  of  it. 
I  have  seen  only  a  portion  of  it,  as  have 
most  of  the  individuals  in  this  House,  but  I 
have  had  the  advice  of  a  number  of  people 
whose— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  You  read  Claire  Hoy's 
column  and  that  is  good  enough  for  you, 
right? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —intellectual  capa- 
city  I   sincerely  revere,   and  I   believe  their 
Qoncems  were  concerns  which  needed- 
Mr.  Sargent:  You  don't  make  up  your  own 
mind,  eh? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —to  be  expressed. 
Until  it  was  possible  for  each  one  of  us, 
as  adults,  to  view  that  film  and  to  make  a 
decision  about  its  content- 
Mr.  Martd:  You  should  have  seen  it  be- 
fore you  censored  it. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —it  was  necessary 
to  state  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  schools.  I  stand  by  that  decision  and 
I  would  do  it  again. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  minister  then 
provide  us  with  a  hst  of  those  people  whose 
opinions  she  reveres  so  much,  and  is  she 
saying  in  her  answer  that  she  doesn't  revere 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  directors  and— 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Certainly  not  your- 
seK. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That's  for  sure. 
Mr.    T.    P.    Reid:    —the    management    of 
OECA,   who   insisted   on   running   this   pro- 
duction? 

Hon.    Miss    Stephenson:    It's   a   matter    of 
degree- 
Mr.  Martel:  Of  who  you  revere  most. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —and  I  must  ad- 
mit there  are  those  whose  opinions  I  find 
much  more  important,  much  more  soundly 
based  intellectually,  than  some  of  the  opin- 
ions- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Reverend. 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —I  have  heard 
from  some  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Do  you  intend  to  fire 
them? 

Mr.    Cassidy:    Can    the    minister    explain 
why  she  does  not  feel  the  teachers  of  this 
province  have  the  intellectual  capacity- 
Mr.  Eaton:  There's  a  good  example  right 
over  there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —to  make  the  judgement  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  film  should  be  avail- 
able to  senior  students  in  the  high  schools? 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  was  not  in  any 
way  questioning  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Bette  knows  best. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  teachers  is 
certainly  adequate  in  Ontario.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  involved  in  this  film 
than  simply  intellect.  There  is  content  which 
is  not  entirely  accurate  historically;  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  opinion  which  has  been— 
Mr.  Martel:  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
teachers  couldn't  judge. 

Hon.    Miss   Stephenson:    —expressed   from 
a  certain  pohtical,  not  pohtical  but  religious 
bias- 
Mr.   T.   P.  Reid:   You  haven't  seen  it  all, 
how  do  you  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  don't  you  bring  in 
a  private  bill? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —there  is  in  some 
areas  concern  about  the  kind  of  direction 
in  which  an  impressionable  child,  who  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  critical 
judgement,  might  be  led  as  a  result  of  this. 

I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  right  of 
the  children  of  this  province  to  view  that 
film  in  the  company  of  their  parents.  The 
parents  of  this  province  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  the  moral  values  and  the 
ethical  behaviour  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Martel:  Some  are  at  the  age  of 
majority  in  grade  13,  are  you  aware  of  that? 
What  a  lot  of  nonsense  that  answer  is. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Parents  should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  exercise  that 
responsibility,  and  while  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  teachers  in  this  province- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Some  don't;  did  you  say 
some  don't?  Only  most  of  them. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —have  not  only 
the  intellectual  capacity  but  also  the  moral 
value  system  to  do  it,  I  believe  that  children 
would  be  better  off  viewing  it  in  the  com- 
pany oif  their  parents. 


Mr.  Roy:  You  should  have  really  viewed 
the  film  before  m^ng  a  decision. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Some  others  don't 
either,   Stuart,   particularly  psychiatrists. 

EQUALIZATION  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Peterson:  To  the  Treasurer:  In  view 
of  his  recent  discussions  with  the  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government,  and 
in  view  of  the  very  rapid  escalation  of  the 
Alberta  Heritage  Fund— and  indeed  the 
revenues  of  certain  provinces,  but  particularly 
Alberta,  which  now  has  about  $4  biUion  and 
is  accumulating  more  at  the  rate  of  some 
$44,000  per  hour,  a  large  majority  of  which 
is  at  the  expense  of  consumers  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— has  the  Treasurer  any  policy,  and 
did  he  enter  into  any  discussions  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  other  provinces 
about  recalculating  equalization,  or  payments 
on  the  basis  of  resource  revenue,  a  relatively 
new  phenomenon?  Has  he  addressed  his  mind 
to  this?  Particularly,  what  is  his  policy  in 
view  of  some  df  the  sabre  rattling  of  that 
chap  to  his  right? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Have  you  got  a  sabre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  haven't  got  a  sabre, 
I've  got  a  pipe  cleaner. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  At  the  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  finance  on  Thursday  in  Ottawa, 
equalization  payments  to  the  provinces  were 
discussed.  The  federal  government  suggested 
a  recalculation  of  the  formula  simply  because 
Ontario,  under  the  present  formula,  became 
eHgible  for  equalization  payments. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  a  have-not,  thanks 
to  you  guys. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  at  all,  just  the 
opposite.  It  wasn't  that  we  had  become  a 
have-not,  but  the  very  lands  of  factors  the 
member  is  talking  about,  when  weighted  into 
the  present  equalization  formida,  really  left 
one  province  virtually  as  a  have  province 
and  nine  as  have-nots. 

Obviously  Ontario  recognized  it  was  not  a 
have-not  province,  and  obviously  Ontario 
recognized  that  any  formula  that  transferred 
$100  million  a  year  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
was  incorrect;  we  have  been  trying  to  im- 
press this  upon  the  federal  government  for 
some  time.  Therdfore,  when  they  said  to  us 
the  formula  isn't  right  because  of  the  return 
on  assets  df  crown  lands  and  crown  leases 
in  places  hke  Alberta,  we  agreed  completely 
and  said:  "Even  though  it  will  cost  Ontario 
$100  million,  we  would  suggest  you  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  find  a  decent 
formula  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth,"  in 
which  we  believe. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  I  expected  the  Treasurer 
would  give  that  answer,  which  was  not  the 
answer  to  my  question.  Let  me  try  the  ques- 
tion again: 

Has  he  made  any  positive  proposals,  spe- 
cific proposals?  What  is  the  state  of  his 
negotiations  with  the  federal  government  and 
the  other  provinces  about  a  new  formula  for 
the  redistribution  of  wealth  on  a  provincial 
basis  in  this  country?  Is  he  making  any  posi- 
tive suggestions  or  is  he  making  a  positive 
contribution  to  this  very  serious  matter,  that 
is  going  to  compound  in  the  next  few  years 
and  compound  very  grievously? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  other  provinces 
obviously  were  very  concerned  on  Thursday 
about  any  recalculation  in  equalization  pay- 
ments, because  they  receive  quite  a  bit.  For 
example,  Newfoundland  receives  $500  per 
person.  In  Ontario  that  would  be  over  $4 
billion  a  year  in  equalization  payments  alone, 
on  a  relative  scale. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  would  be  great,  that 
would  pay  the  interest. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That  would  run  your 
deficit  even  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  With  your  help. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Ontario  felt  that  the 
calculation  of  that  formula  was  a  federal 
matter,  but  rather  than  being  simply  adjusted 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  as  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Chretien,  we  should  really  go  back  to 
basics  and  have  a  complete  picking  through 
to  see  whether  the  various  27  or  30  com- 
ponent parts  of  it  were  still  relevant  to  the 
economy  as  it  stands  in  Canada  today;  and 
we  were  quite  willing  to  be  part  of  that 
discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Bellwoods 
with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Peterson:  No  more  supplementaries, 
Mr.  Speaker?  The  standing  rules  say  "a 
reasonable  number." 

Mr.  Speaker:  From  a  reasonable  number 
of  members. 

Mr.  Peterson:  From  a  reasonable  member, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  let's  you  out, 
David;  you  are  immediately  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Number  of  members.  Try  a 
very  brief  one. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  to  go  back  to  this 
very  briefly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  increasing  otu:  borrowings  in  the  pubUc 
market;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  we  are  eating 
into  reserves;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in 
all  fairness,  we  are  in  a  deteriorating  financial 
position;    would  the   Treasurer   not  consider 


making  some  specific  suggestions  rather  than 
just  responding?  It  is  very  much  in  Ontario's 
interest  and  will  be  much  more  so  in  the 
future.  Will  he  m^e  some  positive  sugges- 
tions and  share  them  with  this  House? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  positive  suggestion 
we  made  when  I  was  in  Ottawa  was  to  sug- 
gest that  the  federal  government  should  learn 
to  cut  their  costs  as  we  did  in  Ontario. 

FUNDING  OF  SOCL\L  SERVICES 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
In  view  of  the  fact  the  minister  was  quoted 
in  an  article  in  Saturday's  Globe  and  Mail 
stating  that  the  effects  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's unilateral  decision  not  to  proceed  with 
block  funding  would  be,  in  the  minister's 
words,  "devastating,"  may  I  ask  the  minister 
if  he  will  prepare  and  table  a  precise  and 
specific  statement  of  the  financial  implica- 
tions to  the  province  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's decision? 

[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  specific  decision 
with  resi)ect  to  block  funding  is  only  part  of 
a  number  of  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  that  will  impact  in  a 
variety  of  ways  upon  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services.  At  this  ix)int, 
until  such  time  as  it  is  clearer  what  the 
specific  initiatives  will  mean,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  any  land  of  detailed 
assessment. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  initiatives  that 
have  already  been  undertaken  by  the  federal 
government  that  the  impact  is  potentially 
devastating  for  some  of  the  new  initiatives 
that  were  being  considered  within  the  minis- 
try, and  will  be  very  stressful  in  existing 
programs;  but  I  can't  give  the  member  a 
definitive  answer  until  such  time  as  the 
Treasurer  and  my  other  colleagues  have  a 
clearer  picture  of  just  what  the  imphcations 
of  some  of  the  federal  initiatives  will  be. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Supplementary:  Granted 
that  I  may  not  understand  the  ramifications 
of  these  federal  actions,  in  the  same  article 
the  minister  is  quoted  as  saying  that  existing 
provincial  programs  may  also  be  placed  in 
jeopardy.  I  want  to  ask  the  minister  why 
would  a  continuation  of  normal  Canada  Assis- 
tance Plan  fundings  threaten  his  existing 
programs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  pressures  that  are 
likely  to  be  created,  and  in  some  cases 
definitely  will  be,  upon  the  programs  of  my 
ministry  by  some  of  the  federal  initiatives, 
will  occur  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  de- 
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dining  revenue  support  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MeClellan:  But  that's  enrichment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No.  We  have  to  consider 
the  total  package  of  the  proposals,  every- 
thing. From  the  UIC  changes,  for  example, 
our  projection  within  our  ministry  is  that 
there  will  obviously  be  an  impact  on  our 
GWA  caseload. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Losses  in  other  sectors  may 
come  out  of  the  social  services  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  that's  not  what  I  am 
saying  at  all.  I  am  saying  that  the  changes 
in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  UIC 
will  have  a  direct  impact  upon  the  case- 
load we  project  of  general  welfare  assistance. 
That  will  increase  the  cost.  True,  under  the 
Canada  Assistance  Plan  there  can  be  cost- 
sharing  of  that,  but  it  places  additional  stress 
and  additional  costs  on  the  province  involving 
substantial  amounts  of  money. 

The  member  has  also  to  bear  in  mind— and 
the  Treasurer  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
person  to  respond  to  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem—that as  a  result  of  some  of  those  changes 
there  will  be  significant  impacts  upon  pro- 
vincial revenues  as  well.  What  I  was  re- 
ferring to  is  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  squeeze 
with  some  of  these  initiatives.  Our  costs  are 
going  to  go  up  and  our  revenues  are  going 
to  go  down.  That's  the  squeeze,  and  I  think 
that's  going  to  cause  some  very  diflBcult  times 
for  us  in  terms  of  preserving  existing  levels 
of  services. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  And  the  government  is 
going  to  make  the  cuts  at  the  expense  of 
social  services. 

UNLICENSED  CAMPING 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  At  the  risk  of  using  up  the 
rest  of  the  question  period,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Use  it  up. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  answer,  not  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  tourist  industry,  particularly  to  north- 
ern Ontario,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  declining  resources  of  fish  and  game,  is 
the  minister  prepared  to  say  to  the  non- 
resident visitors  to  this  province  of  Ontario 
that  they  must  stay  in  licensed  tourist  camps 
or  licensed  provincial  parks  and  do  away 
with  allowing  these  people  to  camp  in  the 
unlicensed  and  crown  land  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince without  paying  anything  for  the  privilege, 
but   taking   our   fish   and   game   for   a   very 


small   amount  of  the   licence  fee  to  fish  or 
hunt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  a  word,  no. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Ordinarily,  I'd  be  happy 
with  that  answer,  but  please  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  want  to  expand  just  a 
little.  The  member  is  aware  of  the  problem 
as  much  as  anybody  in  this  House  or  any- 
body particularly  in  northwestern  Ontario. 
He  is  aware  of  the  experiments  that  Natural 
Resources  did  in  attempting  to  get  people 
who  were  on  crown  land  to  go  to  privately- 
operated  or  provincial  parks,  or  motels  and 
so  on,  as  well  as  Canadian  residents,  because 
of  the  problems  of  fire  hazard,  messes  they 
leave  behind  and  so  on. 

First  of  all,  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
ever  police  such  a  program  as  the  honour- 
able member  and  others  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  it  is  ridiculous  anyway. 
Don't  even  answer.  It  is  not  worthwhile.  It's 
anti-American. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Why  did  you  lower  the  park 
fees,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  know  whether 
we  want  to  get  into  that  kind  of  a  state, 
where  we  tell  our  visitors  what  they  have 
to  do  and  where  they  are  to  stay.  I  don't 
think  Ontarians  or  Canadians  going  to  other 
jurisdictions  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
—on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  I 
suppose  that's  what  happens— but  I  don't 
think  we  want  to  go  quite  that  far,  even 
though  there  are  those  who  visit  here  and 
leave  very  little  of  a  tangible  nature  behind, 
except  perhaps  a  little  garbage. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  record  should  show  that  I 
think  the  Minister  of  Northern  AflFairs  (Mr. 
Bernier)  agrees  with  this  philosophy.  I 
appreciate  the  problem  of  policing,  but  does 
the  minister  not  think  that  the  cost  to  the 
people  of  Ontario— for  picking  up  the  garbage 
and  for  conservation  oflBcers  who  would  be 
able  to  go  directly  to  tourist  camps  or  to 
licensed  provincial  parks  to  check  for  game 
and  fish  violations  there— would  save  us 
money;  it  would  put  money  in  the  coflFers 
of  the  people  in  the  tourist  industry  and 
lead  to  employment;  and  it  would  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  fish  and  game  taken  over 
limits  that  is  going  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
the    northern   part    of   the   province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Aidd:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's question  assumes,  or  at  least  implies, 
that  the  visitors  are  the  only  ones  who  do 
that.  In  fact,  we  need  conservation  officers 
and  enforcement  for  Canadians  and  Ontario 
residents    as    well.    I    don't    know   that   we 
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would  have  any  great  reduction  of  staff  if  a 
scheme  such  as  the  member  suggested  were 
put  into  effect. 

KING  MOUNTAIN  STUDY 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs. 
I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  bring  us  up 
to  date  on  the  status  of  the  feasibility  study 
that  his  ministry  is  doing  in  conjunction 
with  Concordia  Estates  Limited  on  the  King 
Mountain  proposal  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  what  co-ordination  there  is  between 
that  particular  tourist  development  and  the 
annoimced  plans  for  Batchawana  of  the 
Belgian  group,  Incana  Investment  Com- 
pany? How  are  they  being  co-ordinated, 
and  what  is  the  status  of  the  King  Mountain 
study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
honourable  member  is  aware,  we  did  share 
with  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
and  with  the  private  sector,  on  a  one-third/ 
one-third  basis,  the  cost  of  a  feasibility 
study  into  the  possibility  of  a  major  recrea- 
tional develoimient  in  that  particular  area. 
I  have  not  had  a  recent  report  on  the  status 
of  that  study,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  get  it. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
formal  contact  with  regard  to  the  other 
development  to  which  the  honourable 
member  refers. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  not  another  Maple 
Mountain,  is  it? 

Mr.  WUdman:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
minister,  or  his  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman),  had 
any  contact  with  the  federal  government 
over  the  request  of  the  Belgian  group  for  its 
proposal  that  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  airport 
be  upgraded  to  international  standards— 
perhaps  lengthening  of  runways  and  the  in- 
corporation of  customs  services  on  a  per- 
manent basis— to  make  the  Sault  airport 
serviceable  for  the  $100-million  project  they 
are  proposing  at  Batchawana? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  As  the  honourable 
member  is  very  much  aware,  the  airport  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a  federal  responsibility. 
I  might  add  further  that  there  has  been  no 
contact  made  with  me  by  the  Belgian 
concern. 

CORN  STABILIZATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Watson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  Could  the  minister  bring  us  up  to 
date  on  the  stabihzation  payments  for  corn 
as    they    exist    at    present    and    when    the 


farmers     in     Ontario     might     expect     their 
cheques  for  1977  stabilization? 

Mr.  Nixon:   Just  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He's  after  your  job.  Bill. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  receive  the 
first  question  from  the  new  member  for 
Chatham-Kent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Don't  forget  he's  a 
Tory  too. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I'm  very  proud  of  him 
and  I  know  that  members  opposite  can  stay 
out  of  that  area  now,  they'll  never  win  that 
riding  again. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  will  work  his  way  up.  He 
needs  more  experience. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Next  time  around  he's  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Barren  country,  fellows, 
lean  country  for  you. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Ask  him  while  he's  still 
here. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion, we  had  about  12,000  apphcations  this 
year  for  the  1977  crop  year  for  the  com 
stabilization  program.  The  yields  were  ex- 
ceptionally high,  higher  than  we  had  esti- 
mated. I'm  sorry  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  is  here,  because  he  hasn't  heard 
about  this  yet. 

The  average  yield  across  the  province 
was  90  bushels  per  acre.  Stabihzation  will 
be  paid  out  on  about  105  milhon  bushels. 
We  anticipate  the  gross  payout  at  12  cents 
a  bushel  and  the  net  payout  at  eight  cents 
a  bushel,  which  will  amount  to  $8.4  million. 
This  is  a  little  more  than  we  had  estimated 
in  our  estimates.  We  anticipate  that  these 
payments  will  be  going  out  to  the  farmers 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  day  last  week  did 
you  issue  that  release? 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  sending  any 
over  with  the  member  for  Elgin  (Mr. 
McNeil)? 

WCB  SURVEY 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Recently  the  Globe 
and  Mail  reported  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  Ontario,  had  undertaken 
a  survey  in  order  to  assess  its  public  image. 

Mr.  McClellan:   It  stinks,  and  that's  free. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Could  the  minister  inform 
the  House  on  this  project;  and  could  the 
minister  tell  us  what  type  of  questions  would 
be  asked— 

Mr.  Martel:  What's  it  like  up  in  Timmins? 
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Mr.  Mancini:  —in  such  a  survey  to  get 
results  that  say  that  the  majority  of  people 
polled  think  that  injured  workers  often  file 
phoney  claims?  Why  would  it  be  reported 
by  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  oflBcials 
that  it  would  be  pleased  with  such  results? 
Does  not  the  minister  feel  that  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  is  actually  wasting 
and  abusing  its  money  in  trying  to  get  fac- 
tual information,  as  the  board  would  call  it, 
to  use  this  as  a  buffer  against  the  injured 
workers? 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  good  question.  Did 
they  question  anybody  up  in  Timmins? 

Mr.  Wildman:  In  other  words,  is  this  a 
hoax? 

Mr.  Martel:   None  in  Sudbury  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  regard  to  the  public 
opinion  survey  that  was  carried  out  by  the 
board,  I  would  advise  the  member  that  it 
was  carried  out  by  an  independent  body,  not 
by  the  board  itself— 

Mr.  Warner  Who  paid  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  —in  what  was  perceived 
by  the  board  as  an  honest  effort  to  inquire 
and  find  out  what  the  feelings  were  among 
the  public  about  the  board.  If  the  member 
wishes  to  know  the  method  that  was  used  in 
the  survey,  the  sampling  plan  and  the  high- 
lights of  the  results,  I'll  be  pleased  to  give 
him  that  information. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  would  they  care?  What 
difference  does  it  make? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Does  the  minister  agree  with 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  it  would  be  unfair 
of  him  to  suggest  that  the  board  was  trying 
to  display  any  lack  of  interest  in  injured 
workers.  I  can  assure  the  member  that  cer- 
tainly is  an  interest  I  have,  a  concern  for 
the  injured  workers. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  I  tliank  the 
minister  for  wanting  to  give  the  information 
to  the  House,  and  we  await  it.  Could  the 
minister  also  inform  the  House  if  there  are 
any  other  surveys  being  taken  presently  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  to  find 
out  the  attitudes  of  people  and  what  those 
surveys  are  about? 

Could  the  minister  give  us  an  answer  as 
to  why  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
would  have  to  spend  money,  which  should 
be  going  to  injured  workers,  to  find  out  if 
people  think  that  some  injured  workers  are 
filing  phoney  claims?  What  possible  good 
reason  could  they  have  to  raise  this  and  to 
try  to  find  this  type  of  information? 


Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  In  answer  to  the  first  part 
of  the  question,  I  am  at  the  moment  unaware 
di  any  other  studies  the  board  is  carrying 
out.  If  the  member  wishes  me  to  make  that 
inquiry,   I'll   be   glad  to   do  so. 

Second,  with  regard  to  his  criticism  of  the 
board's  sampling  public  opinion  to  see  just 
how  the  board  is  perceived,  I  really  would 
think  he  didn't  mean  it.  It  wouldn't  be  ap- 
propriate for  any  organization  or  person  not 
to  want  to  be  aware  of  how  the  public  per- 
ceives the  organization. 

Mr.  Stong:  What  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  it  whether  it's  doing  a  good  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  If  that  was  indeed  the 
only  motive  of  the  board— and  it's  the  only 
one  I  know  of— then  I  would  be  certainly 
against  the  view  that  the  member  is  putting 
forth   that  there   are   any  other  motives. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Why  don't  you  ask  us  if  we 
have  any  concerns? 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  be  prepared  to  indicate  in  what 
communities  these  samples  were  taken? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Forest  Hill,  Rosedale, 
Brampton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  majority  of  it  was 
taken   from   Sudbury  and  environs. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  thought  so,  yes-and 
Timmins. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  There's  a  community  called 
Capreol  that  has  a  hockey  team  of  some 
note.  Actually  there  was  a  wide  sampling,  in- 
cluding Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  St. 
Catharines,  Niagara,  London,  Windsor,  Kit- 
chener—my gosh,  Sudbury— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Brampton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  — Oshawa;  that  well- 
known  community  of  Thunder  Bay;  Kingston, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Brantford,  Peterborough, 
North  Bay  and  Timmins. 

Mr.  Martel:   They  phoned  Red  Pianosi. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  neglected  Brampton. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Send  the  cheques. 
[3:15] 

OVERTIME  PERMITS 

Mr.  Swart:  My  question  is  also  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Pursuant  to  my  letter  to  him  of  September 
5,  has  he  now  looked  into  the  prolific  issu- 
ance of  overtime  work  permits  to  General 
Motors  in  St.  Catharines?  If  so,  would  he 
report  what  he  found? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  apologize.  I  don't  have 
that  information  at  my  fingertips,  but  I'll 
have  it  available. 
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Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Might  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  would,  when 
he  provides  an  answer,  table  the  number  and 
the  details  of  the  permits  issued  and  the  em- 
ployees' average  work  hours  for  the  last  year, 
particularly  for  the  last  two  months?  And 
would  he  determine  if  it's  not  true  that  GM 
in  St.  Catharines  would  employ  something 
like  800  to  1,000- 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  do  you  want— Volks- 
wagens? 

Mr.  Swart:  —more  employees  if  they  only 
worked  40  hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
ber for  that  short  question.  I'll  endeavour  to 
review  it  more  carefully  and  prepare  an  ap- 
propriate answer. 

TOBACCO  SALES 

Mr.  Cureatz:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food:  I've  been  approached 
by  a  number  of  my  tobacco-farming  constitu- 
ents concerned  about  the  drop  in  tobacco 
sales.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  these  drops 
and  is  he  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem? 

An  hon.  member:  Read  the  answer. 
An  hon.  member:  Answer  number  six. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  we  should  make 
it  clear  that  we  don't  prepare  our  questions. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  obvious. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You're  also  unprepared  for 
the  answers. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  think  you  prepare  some 
of  the  answers  either. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
answer  the  question?  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  not  only  tobacco  but  all  tiie 
producers  in  this  province  are  a  great  group 
of  people.  In  1976  our  total  exports  of 
tobacco  outside  the  country  were  about  35 
million  pounds,  while  this  year  they  11  be 
about  103  million  pounds- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  are  exports  inside? 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  This  will  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $111  million  and  will  add  over 
$700  million  to  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  country.  We're  doing  our  share  and 
the  farmers  of  this  province  are  doing  their 
share  to  export  more  of  our  commodities. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Talk  to  the  guy  behind  you, 
he's  the  guy  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Don't  get  mad  at  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Most  of  it  is  going  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Why  does  he  get  mad  at 
us? 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Can  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  explain  why  the  same 
tobacco  companies  are  paying  about  30  to  40 
cents  a  pound  more  for  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  paying  in  Canada? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member  perhaps  is 
not  aware  that  we  have  a  tobacco  marketing 
board,    a    vary    efficient    tobacco    marketing 
board,  which  is  elected  by  the  producers  in 
this  province.  They  negotiate  with  the  tobacco 
manufacturers  in  this  province.  It's  the  largest 
single  contract  in  the  agricultural  field- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  not  what  I  asked. 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —that's  negotiated  be- 
tween the  manufacttu-ers  and  the  growers  in 
this  province.  The  growers  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Warner:  Try  answering  the  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newnum:  I'm  answering  the 
member's  question.  Does  he  want  an  answer? 
Okay. 

Our  producers  are  well  organized  and  they 
know  what  they're  doing.  The  US  market  is 
not  as  stable  as  ours,  that's  why  we're  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation.  We  have  better 
quality  tobacco;  we  have  less  pesticide  resi- 
due- 
Mr.  Makardiuk:  What  does  the  minister 
mean  taking  advantage  of  the  situation?  We 
are  getting  less.  If  getting  less  is  taking  ad- 
vantage, the  minister  doesn't  know  ^at  he 
is  talking  about. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  a  negotiated  price. 

Mr.  Makarchuk;  It  is  not. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It  is  a  negotiated  price. 
Really,   I  feel  sorry  for  the  member.  I've 
answered  his  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  must  be  taking  lessons 
from  Harry  Parrott. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Less  is  more. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Less  is  more,  Bill. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Did  you  ever  pull  a  fast  one 
on  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  member 
for  Quinte  has  the  floor. 

BRIDGE  SAFETY 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Maybe  I  should  mention  there 
svire  is  a  lot  of  heifer  dust  over  around  that 
chair  too. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  worth  a  lot  more 
than  your  stu£F. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Hansard  heard  that. 
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Mr.  O'Neil:  Would  the  minister  have  his 
officials  check  into  a  potentially  dangerous 
condition  which  exists  in  my  riding?  This 
concerns  the  bridge  at  Glen  Ross  which 
crosses  the  Trent  River.  Representation  has 
been  made  to  the  ministry  for  some  time 
about  replacing  this  structure,  but  all  to  no 
avail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That's  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  look  into 
the  matter  and  have  the  answer  for  the 
honourable  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  Go  out  and  test  it  personally. 

Mr.   Peterson:   Just  don't   drive   over  it. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter aware  that  it  has  been  inspected  and  that 
the  officials  wish  only  to  repair  the  decking 
wall?  The  Sidney  township  officials  and  en- 
gineer feel  that  loss  of  life  or  injury  may 
occur  unless  the  structure  is  replaced. 

An  hon.  member:  Look  at  it  today,  Jimmy. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Why  don't  you  invite  Jimmy 
down  there  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  aware  and  very  con- 
cerned that  we  have  a  number  of  unsafe 
bridges  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Will  you  table  a  list  of  them? 

An  hon.  member:  How  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  I  could  table  the 
member  a  long  list  of  them. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Please  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Two  years  ago  I  initiated 
a  program  with  every  municipality  in  the 
province  that  the  municipality  should  have 
an  engineer  review  the  safety  of  all  bridges. 
This  has  now  been  carried  out.  We're  just 
receiving  the  reports  on  this  bridge  survey 
from  all  municipalities  and,  unfortunately,  we 
do  have  a  number  of  unsafe  bridges;  as  we 
suspected,  because  each  year,  especially 
throughout  rural  Ontario,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  failures  in  bridges. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  guys  sure  inspire  trust 
in  a  fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Unfortunately,  a  number 
of  situations  have  been  brought  up  where 
bridges  have  had  to  be  closed.  Others  have 
had  to  have  load  limits  imposed  upon  them 
—five-ton  load  limits,  and  so  on. 

We're  in  the  process  now  working  out  the 
list  of  priorities.  I  have  met  personally  with 
many  of  the  municipalities  and  have  talked 
to  many  of  the  reeves  and  roads  committees 
and  have  asked  them  to  work  with  my 
municipal  engineers  in  the  district  in  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  replacement  of  the 


most  necessary  bridges  first.  Obviously,  all 
these  bridges  could  not  be  replaced  in  a 
one-year  program  if  we  did  have  the  money 
available,  but  we  are  setting  up  a  priority 
with  each  municipality  and,  hopefully,  we'll 
try  and  fund  as  many  of  these  replacements 
as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  There  should  be  a  priority 

survey  taken  riding  by  riding. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  But  we  will  not  be  replac- 
ing bridges  because  some  councillor  just 
thinks  the  bridge  should  be  replaced  when 
the  professional  engineers  on  both  sides  say 
that  a  new  deck  will  suffice. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  should  con- 
sider that  as  a  statement. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker— only  one  because  of  the  noise  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  question— did  the  minister 
say  that  he  would  be  tabling  information?  I 
missed  that  part  of  the  answer.  Did  the 
minister  say  that  he  would  be  tabling  a  list 
of  the  unsafe  bridges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  estimates 
start  tonight  at  8  o'clock.  I  will  be  quite 
prepared  to  discuss  this,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  each  municipality  in  the  province 
has  an  individual  report.  There  would  be 
several  hundred  of  them,  I'm  sure. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'd  like  to  look  at  several 
hundred. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Speaker:  Last  evening  at  10:30  the 
member  for  Scarborough-EUesmere  raised  a 
point  of  order  concerning  BiU  Pr46,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Capuchins  of  Central  Canada. 
This  bill  was  introduced  on  November  2 
and  was  not  available  to  members  until  this 
morning,  Novem'ber  7.  Standing  order  62(a) 
requires  that  notice  be  posted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  private  bill.  Five  days'  notice 
has  been  given.  However,  since  the  biU  was 
not  available  to  members  until  this  morning, 
the  chairman  of  the  general  government  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  delaying  consideration  of  the  bill  for  one 
week. 

I  am  reluctant  to  intervene  in  the  business 
of  the  committee.  However,  the  purpose  of 
adequate  time  before  the  consideration  of 
legislation  it  seems  to  me  is  self-evident,  and 
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I  hope  that  the  committee  can  consider  it 
with  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  looked  into  the  matter.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  that  rule  which  you 
quoted  is  deficient  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
allow  for  the  printing  time.  I'm  wondering  if 
the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  procedural 
aflFairs  committee  so  that  i)erhaps  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  tighten  up  the  rules 
around  this  portion  of  our  business. 

Mr.  Speaker:  They  have  all  of  the  stand- 
ing orders  in  front  of  them  now  for  review. 
Since  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is  here 
perhaps  he   can  be  governed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  we'd  be  most 
happy  to  if  we  could  ever  get  a  quorum  in 
that  committee. 

COMMUNITY  PLANNING  FILES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Minister  of  Housing  is 
now  in  the  House,  could  the  Speaker  have 
him  reply  to  the  point  of  privilege  I  raised 
at  two  o'clock  regarding  the  refusal  to  give 
access  and  allow  to  copy  material,  which  was 
promised  in  the  House  two  weeks  ago,  to  any 
individual  who  wished  to  have  it  from  the 
community  planning  branch  of  his  ministry, 
particularly  since  this  is  very  imix>rtant  in 
relation  to  the  Cantrakon  case? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  Minister  of  Housing 
aware  of  the  point  raised  by  the  member  £or 
Ottawa  Centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  he  is  referring  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  October 
23,  which  asked  if  the  accessibility  to  the 
files  relating  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
decisions  woiild  be  available  to  members  of 
the  research  staff  of  the  various  opposition 
parties,  and  indeed  those  other  interested 
groups.  I  think  if  the  member  looks  at  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ministry  has  ful- 
filled exactly  the  obligation  that  I  undertook 
on  behalf  of  the  ministry,  and  that  was  to 
review  in  detail  with  people  from  CONE— 
Coalition  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment— other 
ratepayers'  organizations,  the  research  officers 
of  the  third  party  and  those  research  ofiBcers 
from  the  Liberal  Party— to  review  the  files. 
My  understanding  is  that  this  privilege  has 
been  extended  to  anyone  who  has  requested 
it  in  complete  detail. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  the  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
material  is  very  complicated  and  can  some- 
times stretch  to  hundreds  of  pages,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  Speaker's  attention  the  fact 


that  on  at  least  three  occasions  requests 
to  have  the  material  copied  so  that  it  could 
be  used  and  reviewed  by  the  ministry,  and 
that  is  why  we  feel  that  the  commitment  by 
the  minister  is  not  being  honoured. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  not  misled  this 
House  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  didn't  say  misled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  The  leader  of  the  third 
party  seems  to  be  achieving  that  on  his  own 
this  afternoon.  I  said  that  they  could  review 
the  files.  Is  he  saying  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  reviewing  the  files?  If  he  is 
then  I  ask  him  to  withdraw  that  remark.  His 
research  oflBcers,  those  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
Mrs.  MacMillan  and  others  from  outside 
organizations,  have  had  the  complete  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  those  files  in  detail  with 
people  from  the  ministry  and  the  community 
relations  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing. 
That  has  been  the  position.  That  was  the 
positicMi  I  enunciated  to  this  House  a  week 
or  10  days  ago— 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  writing  it  out  in  long- 
hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  —and  I  make  no  apolo- 
gies, we  have  followed  it  in  complete  detail. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  them  take  it  home. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  don't  have  before 
me  the  actual  wording  of  the  commitment 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Housing,  but  it 
seems  that  what  he  said  here  in  this  House 
in  response  to  the  alleged  point  of  privilege 
by  the  honourable  member,  by  way  of  mak- 
ing the  files  available  and  allowing  a  close 
scrutiny,  apparently  has  been  done  and  the 
commitment  made  by  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing I  think  obviously  has  been  met.  I  see  no 
further  reason  to  discuss  the  point.       i 

J 
REPORT 

STANDING  SOCL\L 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment committee  reported  the  following 
resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  be  granted  Her 
Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1979: 

Ministry  administration  program,  $17,934,- 
000;  social  resources  program,  $748,100,000; 
development  resources  program,  $210,380,- 
000;  children's  services  program,  $249,280,- 
000. 
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MOTION 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  BILL  154 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton  moved  that  Bill  154,  An 
Act  respecting  a  Decision  of  the  Grievance 
Settlement  Board  dated  March  17,  1978,  in 
the  Arbitration  of  a  Grievance  between 
Samuel  Johnston  and  the  Crown  in  right  of 
Ontario  under  the  Crown  Employees  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Act  1972  be  withdrawn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  order  is  discharged. 
[3:30] 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

NIAGARA  PARKS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

168,  An   Act  to   amend   the  Niagara  Parks 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  from  $100  to  $500  for  the  con- 
travention of  any  provision  of  the  regulations 
made  under  the  act. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.   Williams  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

169,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  will  be  pro  labour;  you 
want  to  believe  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Martel:  Let's  hear  this,  it  ought  to  be 
great. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  changes  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  in  four  respects.  First,  the  bill 
would  clarify  that  it  is  not  an  unfair  labour 
practice  for  the  employer  to  communicate 
details  of  the  employer's  latest  oJBFer  to  em- 
ployees. Second,  the  bill  requires  that  strike 
votes  be  held  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Third, 
the  bill  would  provide  and  require  that  a 
trade  union  provide  certain  types  of  infor- 
mation about  its  financial  affairs  to  members 
and  to  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 
Fourth,  the  bill  provides  limitations  of  the 
amount  of  union  funds  contributed  by  mem- 
bers that  may  be  transferred  outside  Canada, 
and  requires  that  investments  made  of  imion 
funds  be  of  a  type  authorized  by  the  Trustee 
Act  and  the  Pension  Benefits  Act. 


Mr.  Swart:  Will  you  do  the  same  for  Inco? 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  a  bill  that  is  pro 
labour;  that  is  a  pro  labour  act.  That  is  known 
as  union  busting. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Elie,  are  you  going  second 
that  bill? 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
170,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Why  don't  you  two  get 
together? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  With  him?  Never. 

Mr.  Martel:  After  that  one  you  will  want 
it. 

Mr.   Bradley:   The  Canadian  Taft-Hartley. 

Mr.  Martel:  Between  him  and  Taylor  you 
haven't  got  a  chance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mississippi  who? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  This  boll  deals  with  three 
or  four  sections  of  the  act.  One  deletes  the 
exclusion  from  employee  of  persons  who 
exercise  managerial  functions,  and  permits 
these  persons  to  join  an  established  imion  or 
an  association  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses; another  reduces  the  percentage  re- 
quired in  certification  votes  and  allows  for 
the  automatic  certification  of  a  union  where 
50  per  cent  of  the  members  vote  in  favour 
of  that.  Where  more  than  50  per  cent  are 
signed  up  it  allows  for  the  automatic  certifi- 
cation of  the  unit;  repeals  a  provision  of  the 
act  which  prohibits  the  inclusion  of  security 
guards  in  a  collective  bargadning  unit;  and 
strengthens  considerably  the  successor  rights 
and  rights  to  carry  your  benefits  with  you  in 
the  event  of  a  plant  move. 

LAW  SOCIETY  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Samis  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  171, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  Society  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
prohibit  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
from  continuing  to  prevent  lawyers  in  On- 
tario from  advertising  their  services  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  Deans  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 
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BEEZEE  FOODS  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Reed, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr28,  An  Aot  to 
revive  Beezee  Foods  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

A.  M.  CRAWFORD  COMPANY 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mrs.  Campbell  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  to  revive  The  A.  M.  Craw- 
ford Company  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

MORAN  PHARMACY  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr36,  An  Act 
to  revive  Moran  Pharmacy  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

BROCKVILLE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ACT 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Villeneuve, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr39,  An  Act 
respecting   the   Brockville   General   Hospital. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

ROSS  AND  ROSS  GRAINS  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McKessock, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr41,  An  Act  to 
revive  Ross  and  Ross  Grains  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

EMPLOYMENT  STABILIZATION  ACT 

(continued  from  October  31,  1978) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  second  reading 
of  Bill  136,  An  Act  to  stabilize  Employment 
of  Tradesmen  in  the  Construction  Industry. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Before  I  commence  my 
remarks,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  what- 
soever, I  want  everyone  in  the  assembly  to 
know  that  I  support  this  bill,  just  in  case 
there  were  any  doubts. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Having  said  that. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Having  said  that,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  some  of  the  remarks  that 
were  made  last  Tuesday  in  the  initial  stages 
of  second  reading  of  the  bill.  When  the  de- 
bate was  adjourned  last  Tuesday,  I  was  still 
reeling  under  some  of  the  incredible  state- 


ments of  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party.  It  seemed  that  somehow  since  last 
April  when  he  first  urged  the  introduction  of 
this  bill,  he  had  heard  from  some  influential 
people  who  have  changed  their  position  on 
it  and  are  now  opposing  it. 

Yesterday  those  people  met  with  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis).  I  was  privileged  to  be 
in  attendance  at  that  meeting.  I  now  under- 
stand his  comments  of  last  Tuesday,  in  which 
he  asked  the  Legislature  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  It  seemed  obvious 
that  he  was  squirming  in  the  grip  of  a 
dilemma  which  had  been  imposed  on  him 
by  the  position  taken  by  the  Ottawa  Trades 
Council  and  his  caucus.  It  seems  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  whisper  and  the  NDP  jumps  to 
attention  and  says,  "Aye  aye,  sir." 

I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  this  Legislature  who  does  not  regret 
the  fact  that  it  was  essential  that  the  bill  be 
introduced.  Certainly,  in  speaking  on  this 
matter  last  May,  I  said  that  I  would  support 
with  some  reluctance  the  private  member's 
bill  which  was  introduced  at  the  time  by  the 
member  for  Cornwall  (Mr.  Samis),  but  I 
hoped  that  the  government  woiJd  see  fit  to 
introduce  its  own  bill.  About  a  month  later 
the  government  did  in  fact  take  that  action. 
It  was  applauded  at  the  time  by  members  on 
all  sides  of  the  House  for  doing  so.  It  was 
reluctant  to  take  the  action,  and  I  think 
rightly  so. 

A  period  of  four  months  has  elapsed  since 
first  reading  of  the  government  bill.  During 
that  time  I  had  not  heard  a  single  statement 
against  it  by  any  member  of  this  Legislature 
until  last  Tuesday.  I  would  like  to  know,  and 
I  expect  to  hear  sometime  this  afternoon, 
what  really  happened,  because  the  member 
for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr  Cassidy)  has  been 
patting  himself  on  the  back  all  summer  saying 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  government's 
bringing  in  the  bill  by  questions  that  he  and 
the  member  for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes) 
asked  diu"ing  question  period. 

He  may  not  know  this,  but  some  of  us 
have  been  lurging  this  action  not  for  months 
but  for  years.  The  predecessor  of  the  sitting 
member  for  Cornwall  was  a  former  Minister 
of  Labour,  Honourable  Fern  Guindon.  I  had 
the  honour  of  serving  in  this  House  with 
him.  At  that  time  there  were  members  on 
the  government  side  of  the  Legislature  who 
asked  him  to  try  somehow  to  unstructure  the 
very  structured  system  of  labour  regulation 
in  the  province  of  Quebec;  he  did  try.  His 
successor,  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Humber  (Mr.  MacBeth),  tried.  His  successor, 
the   present   Minister   of   Colleges   and   Uni- 
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versities  and  Minister  of  Education  (Miss 
Stephenson),  tried.  Negotiations  took  place 
in  good  faith,  at  great  length  and  with  some 
intensity. 

Fern  Guindon  got  nowhere.  His  successor 
got  nowhere  and  his  successor  in  turn  got  no- 
where. The  present  minister,  in  my  view,  has 
not  had  time  to  find  out  some  of  the  frustra- 
tions of  negotiating  with  various  members  of 
governments  in  Quebec.  Certainly  this  isn't 
a  problem  that  has  come  solely  because  of 
the  Parti  Quebecois,  but  they  are  using  it  for 
purposes  which  were  not  anticipated  by  their 
predecessors. 

On  May  25  of  this  year,  I  spoke  in  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
problems  which  exist  between  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Quebec.  I 
included  in  my  speech  some  mention  of  the 
then  pending  Quebec  regulation  which  we 
are  now  dealing  with  in  this  bill.  It  was  that 
regulation  which  dealt  a  death  blow  to  any 
possibility  of  there  being  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  provinces. 

Just  a  few  days  before  my  speech,  the 
Premier  had  met  with  the  Premier  of  Quebec. 
As  a  result  of  their  meeting  a  conununique 
was  issued  which  indicated  that  these  prob- 
lems had  been  discussed,  that  there  was  good- 
will on  both  sides  and  steps  would  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
retaliatory  legislation  to  be  introduced  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  reasoned  amendment 
put  forward  by  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  we  must  proceed  with  this  bill 
through  second  reading,  and  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  standing  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

[3:45] 

I  hope  that  when  it  is  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  the  Legislature  gives  that 
committee  the  authority  to  travel.  All  too 
often  legislation  of  this  nature.  Which  has  a 
more  important  impact  on  some  parts  of  the 
province  than  on  others,  is  heard  only  in 
Toronto.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  hear  from 
the  leaders  of  the  construction  associations, 
we  will  hear  from  the  leaders  of  the  trade 
unions,  but  we  will  not  hear  from  those  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
travel  to  Toronto  and  who  are  affected  by 
the  legislation,  both  ours  and  the  Quebec 
legislation. 

Again  I  must  express  my  surprise  at  the 
reasoned  amendment,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  summer  recess  both  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  de- 
manded an  urgent  recall  of  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  Of  course,  I  notice 


that  the  member  for  Carleton  East  is  not 
here.  She  was  not  here  at  the  time  the 
reasoned  amendment  was  put  forward,  and  I 
have  to  assume  from  that  she  is  not  in  a 
position  to  defend  a  position  which,  of 
course,  is  indefensible. 

I  did  say  my  support  for  the  bill  is  re- 
luctant. I  want  to  say  that  my  reluctance 
is  not  based  on  any  concern  about  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  national  unity.  In  this 
House  I  think  we  are  all  committed  to 
that  particular  concept.  I  don't  believe,  as 
some  members  have  suggested,  that  a  bill 
of  this  nature  could  have  any  kind  of  an 
effect   on  the   issue   of  national  unity. 

The  province  of  Quebec,  under  the  Union 
Nationale,  under  the  Liberals,  and  now  un- 
der the  Parti  Quebecois  government,  has  been 
extremely  aggressive  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  residents  against  those  of 
other  provinces.  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  appease  that  protectionist  ten- 
dency in  the  way  some  would  suggest,  by 
going  lightly  on  the  legislation— "Let's  con- 
tinue to  negotiate";  "Let's  press  our  case  at 
the  federal  level,"  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  already  rejected  our  plea  to  put 
it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  feel  that  this 
province,  along  with  many  other  provinces, 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  diligent  in 
protecting  our  own  interests  against  the  in- 
cursions of  successive  Quebec  governments. 

My  reluctance  to  support  this  bill  stems 
from  my  aversion  to  interventionist  legislation, 
and  that's  what  this  is.  It  does  intervene  in 
an  industry  where  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  at  stake.  The  con- 
struction industry  in  this  province  and  in 
this  country  stands  as  one  of  the  last  industries 
where  an  individual  entrepreneur  who  may 
not  have  a  high  degree  of  formal  training 
or  large  financial  resources  can  still  succeed. 
It's  one  of  the  businesses  where  a  man  can 
start  off  with  a  saw  and  in  a  few  years 
become  a  millionaire.  Just  ask  Mr.  Bob 
Campeau,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  a  small 
businessman,  and  of  course  today  he  is  vilified 
as  a  robber  baron  by  some  of  our  socialist 
friends.  Ask  Bill  Teron,  who  was  a  lowly 
draftsman  just  20  years  ago  and  today,  of 
course,  is  a  well-known  man  in  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  industry. 

Mr.  Wildman:   A  well-known  Liberal. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  don't  begrudge  him  his 
political  sympathies;  I  do  begrudge  him  some 
of  his  financial  success.  But  he  has  done  a 
good  job  of  showing  that  you  can  start  with 
nothing  in  the  construction  industry  and  be 
successful  and  that  to  me  is  the  essence  of 
the  free-enterprise  system. 
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Mr.  Wildttian:  He  got  where  he  is  by 
speculating  and  now  he's  head  of  CMHC 
and  hasn't  done  anything  about  the  high 
cost  of  housing. 

I  want  to  express  my  hope  now  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  his  staflF  will  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  strangulation  by  red  tape 
if  the  regulations  under  this  statute  become 
too  burdensome  so  that  the  small  construc- 
tion contractor  will  not  be  able  to  abide  by 
them. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
go  into  our  other  problems  with  the  province 
of  Quebec,  but  I  want  to  urge  all  other 
members  of  the  government  who  have  been 
dealing  with  these  problems  to  recognize 
that  while  each  of  the  problems  involves  a 
single  ministry,  the  total  weight  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  manner  in  which  the  Quebec 
government  has  exacerbated  them  fits  very 
neatly  into  the  overall  separatist  game  plan. 
These  are  not  isolated  little  irritations  which 
we  have  to  face. 

I  hope  that  our  government  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  will  not  be  so  gullible 
as  to  reach  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
were  reflected  in  the  press  reports  following 
the  meeting  between  the  Premier  and  Rene 
Levesque  last  May.  I  would  just  like  to  read 
one  of  those  comments  very  briefly.  It 
appeared  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  on  May 
26,  which  was  just  a  few  days  after  the  date 
of  the  communique. 

"That  fuss  between  Quebec  and  Ontario 
over  travel  habits  of  their  workers  seems 
mercifully  to  be  on  the  mend.  After  meeting 
with  Ontario  Premier  WiUiam  Davis,  Premier 
Rene  Levesque  said  Quebec  will  probably 
not,  after  all,  keep  Ontario  construction 
workers  from  working  here.  This  makes  sense 
because  thousands  of  Quebec's  construction 
workers  are  employed  in  Ontario  and  if  Mr. 
Davis  reciprocated  with  his  owti  ban  Quebec 
stood  to  lose  the  most.  This  is  just  the  kind 
of  co-operative  spirit  which  could  serve  as 
a  model  in  negotiating  more  interprovincial 
protection  disputes." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
Montreal  Gazette  of  May  26. 

Just  to  show  that  all  newspapers  are  not 
that  gullible,  I  would  like  to  read  from  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
which  I  think  is  just  a  little  bit  closer  to 
the  situation  than  the  Montreal  Gazette. 
This  is  dated  May  25,  just  one  day  before 
the  incredible  statement  in  the  Montreal 
Gazette.  This  is  from  the  Ottawa  Journal 
of  Thursday,  May  25,  and  I  quote: 

"There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  be  naive 
about  why  Mr.  Levesque  was  able  to  make 


such  a  constructive  impression.  It  is  that 
his  government  has  pursued  narrow,  unfair 
and  mischievous  policies  in  creating  almost 
single-handedly  many  of  the  problems  that 
he  and  Mr.  Davis  agreed  should  be  solved." 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say:  "There  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  narrow  outlook 
which  a  separatist  by  definition  must  take 
in  defining  his  jurisdiction's  economic  in- 
terests will  prevent  a  reasonable  agreement." 

Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. Following  the  separatists'  game  plan 
has  made  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able solution  to  this  problem. 

It  is  odd  that  the  right  of  free  movement 
of  labour  across  provincial  borders  should 
be  infringed  by  Quebec,  a  province  which 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  noted  is  on 
record  as  favouring  a  common  market.  One 
of  the  tests  of  a  common  market  is  free  flow 
of  labour;  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing 
that  takes  place  in  Europe,  where  you  have 
individual  sovereign  states  but  a  common 
market  guarantees  a  free  flow  of  labour. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  House 
wants  to  guarantee  free  flow,  not  only  of 
labour  but  of  goods,  of  services  and  of 
capital,  without  there  being  any  provincial 
non-tariff  barriers  or  other  barriers,  and  I 
hope  that  will  be  reflected  in  support  for 
this  legislation. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  separatist 
leaders  of  Quebec  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  problems  can  be  resolved  by  ne- 
gotiation. Obviously,  if  the  Premier  of 
Quebec  comes  here  as  the  head  of  state 
and  shows  that  he  can  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters on  an  equal  level  with  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  or  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
then  sovereignty  association  will  work;  and 
that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  impression  that 
Premier  Levesque  has  tried  to  create. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  an  intransigent 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  apparently  has  de- 
fied him  and  said,  "No,  Mr.  Levesque.  Our 
labour  law  will  stand."  And  we  have  been 
told  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for 
Quebec,  Jocelyne  Ouellette,  that  this  is  a 
form  of  blackmail  which  Quebec  will  never 
surrender  to.  I  don't  quite  understand  how 
it  is,  when  you  tr>'  to  fight  fire  with  perhaps 
a  match  blaze,  that  you  are  accused  of 
blackmail.  We  are  in  the  position  of  having 
to  defend  our  interests  and  the  interests  of 
the  residents  of  Ontario. 

I  am  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  how  the 
NDP  members  rationalize  the  position 
which  they  took  last  Tuesday,  but  I  do 
want  to  urge  them  and  all  members  of 
the    Legislature    to    support    the    legislation 
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and  to  vote  for  it.  There  may  be  further 
amendments- 
Mr.  Martel:  Have  you  read  the  bill,  Sid? 
Mr.  Handleman:  —and  probably  there  are 
some  necessary  refinements  beyond  those 
which  the  Minister  of  Labour  introduced 
last  Tuesday.  Unfortunately,  the  members 
of  the  labour  unions  apparently  have  never 
heard  of  those  amendments;  despite  all  the 
conversations  with  them,  members  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  didn't  tell  the  trade 
unions  that  there  had  been  some  amend- 
ments which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
minister   in  response  to   their   request. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Handleman:  They  weren't  aware  of 
it  as  late  as  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  was 
up  to  the  minister  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  the  case.  You 
should  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  say 
that  I  do  look  forward  to  the  committee 
stage.  I  think  that  will  be  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  ordinary 
residents  of  Ontario  to  come  before  that 
committee,  rather  than  restricting  it  to  those 
leaders  of  trade  unions  and  businesses  who 
may  have  some  vested  interests  and  some 
axes  to  grind. 

I  look  forward  to  continuation  of  the 
debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  time  you  have  given  me. 

Mr.  Martel:  Your  biases  show,  Sid. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  views 
of  our  party  were  very  well  expressed  last 
Tuesday  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  East, 
soon  to  be  the  Honourable  Albert  J.  Roy. 

Mr.  Martel:  Where  is  he  going? 

Mr.  Handleman:  Is  he  going  to  the  Senate 
before  the  election? 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  elections  haven't  indicated 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  As  I  say,  I  think  he  expressed 
our  views  very  well. 

In  the  opening  statement  of  the  minister, 
J  think  the  main  point  was  that  there  should 
be  free  access  to  work  on  construction  proj- 
ects wherever  situated  in  Canada.  I  know 
that's  the  position  our  party  takes.  The  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  with  the  present  government 
of  Quebec.  We  feel  that  when  this  bill  comes 
to  committee— as  it  will,  we  hope— we  not 
only  discuss  the  protection  for  workers  from 
across  the  border  and  from  without  our  own 
borders,  but  we  also  talk  about  some  pro- 
tection for  contractors  from  both  provinces. 


Our  leader  expressed  his  views  in  a  letter 
that  went  on  October  22,  1978,  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  He  stated: 
"Surely  our  nation  is  and  must  remain  a 
single  economic  unit  without  artificial  barriers 
at  every  provincial  border.  Surely  workers  and 
businessmen  should  be  allowed  to  move 
freely  throughout  Canada. 

"While  the  Levesque  government  may  not 
share  these  sentiments,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  people  of  Quebec,  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  Canada,  value  their  freedom  to  work 
and  find  economic  opportunities  throughout 
the  country.  I  expect  that  the  workers  of 
Quebec  will  press  the  Levesque  government 
to  repeal  regulations  which  discriminate 
against  workers  from  other  parts  of  Canada 
if  the  consequence  is  retaliation  which 
restricts  their  freedom  to  work  in  Ontario 
and  elsewhere. 

"In  other  words,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Ontario  to  adopt  a  hard  line  in  order  to 
convince  the  Quebec  government  to  remove 
the  restrictions  on  our  workers  and  contrac- 
tors. I  believe  that  first  we  should  try  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  Quebec  government's 
restriction.  However,  if  negotiations  with  the 
Quebec  government  fail,  I  believe  that  Bill 
136,  An  Act  to  stabilize  the  Employment  of 
Tradesmen  in  the  Construction  Industry, 
which  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  should 
be  broadened  to  apply  exactly  the  same 
restrictions  on  heavy  equipment  contractors 
based  in  Quebec  as  are  now  applied  by  Mr. 
Levesque's  government  against  our  con- 
tractors." 

We  would  hope,  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  other  members,  that  this  bill  will 
receive  second  reading  and  will  be  sent  to 
committee.  It  is  also  our  hope  that  between 
now  and  the  time  it  goes  to  committee  the 
present  goveriunent  of  Quebec  may  review 
regulation  3282.  We  hope  it  will  be  repealed 
so  that  legislation  such  as  the  type  we  are 
discussing  today  will  not  be  necessary. 

I  know  the  NDP  has  introduced  amend- 
ments to  this.  We  feel  that  if  any  amend- 
ments are  going  to  be  introduced  or  any 
changes  made  in  the  bill  this  should  be  done 
during  the  committee  stage.  There  are 
sweeping  and  arbitrary  powers  given  to  the 
minister  contained  in  section  2(1)  and  sec- 
tion 6  for  the  act  which  we  also  are  not 
happy  with.  We  feel  there  are  many  changes 
that  will  be  required  to  this  bill. 

iWe  will  be  looking  at  the  bill  very  closely 
when  it  goes  to  committee.  As  was  men- 
tioned by  the  previous  speaker,  it  is  also  our 
hope  that  if  there  is  a  committee  on  this  they 
will  be  able  to  travel  to  different  parts  of 
the  province  to  hear  the  views  of  not  only 
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the  construction  workers  from  across  the 
province  but  also  of  people  in  the  con- 
struction business. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  reasoned  amendment  our  party 
moved  in  the  House  and  against  the  bill  as 
it  presently  stands. 

Mr.  Roy:  Flip-flop. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
flip-flop  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  under- 
standing labour  and  what  the  kinds  of 
power  this  would  give  the  minister  if  enacted. 

I  find  it  funny  that  both  the  Tories  and 
the  Liberals  are  ready  to  clobber  labour.  The 
problem  at  this  time  is  more  with  the  small 
contractors  and  some  of  the  heavy  equipment 
machinery  than  it  is  the  workers. 

There  is  a  problem;  there  has  been  a 
problem  there  for  some  time.  But  like  some 
of  the  unions  involved,  I  wonder  if  we  have 
really  used  all  of  the  tools  that  we  might 
have.  Have  we  really  used  the  apprenticeship 
qualifications  act  and  the  fact  that  you  can 
issue  certificates  to  apprentices,  not  only  by 
phone  but  a  six  nwnths*  renewal,  almost 
without  question?  I  wonder  if  we  have  looked 
at  the  labour  standards.  I  wonder  if  we  have 
looked  at  the  Construction  Safety  Act  and 
the  registration  of  contractors. 

I  heard  the  previous  Minister  of  Labour  say 
some  time  ago  she  had  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  all  those  concerned  in  Ottawa 
and  eastern  Ontario.  When  we  talked  to  the 
unions  involved  last  night,  we  found  that  she 
hadn't  met  with  them  at  all.  She  had  sent  a 
couple  of  members  of  her  ministry,  but  at 
no  time  did  she  herself  discuss  the  matter 
with  them. 

[4:00] 

When  I  take  a  look  at  Bill  136,  and  at 
section  2(1),  first  of  all  I  wonder,  I  guess, 
why  it  is  that  invariably,  whether  it  is  back- 
to-work  legislation— some  of  the  bills  I  heard 
moved  by  one  of  the  members  across  the 
House  today,  amendments  to  the  Labour  Act 
—why  it  is  we  use  a  sledgehammer  to  kill  a 
gnat,  and  why  it  is  that  we  always  zero 
in  on  workers. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Talk  to  some  non-union 
people;  talk  to  somebody  who  is  not  in  the 
union. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:   Let  me  teU  you  how  we 

are  zeroing  in  on  workers.  Let  me  put  it 
clearly  on  the  record.  We  have  got  in  sec- 
tion 2(1):  "Where  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minister  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
instability  in  the  employment  of  tradesmen 
by  the  construction  industry  or  to  promote 
emplojonent  opportunities   therein,   the   min- 


ister, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  in  Council,  may  issue  a  code  or 
codes  of  employment  practices  establishing 
measures  and  procedures  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  tradesmen  in  construction,  in- 
cluding provisions  that  tradesmen  perma- 
nently resident  in  Ontario.  .  ." 

Well,  that's  pretty  all-inclusive.  Why  didn't 
they  just  say  "the  hiring  practices"  in  that 
section,  if  they  wanted  to  use  it?  Frankly 
I  don't  have  tiiat  kind  of  confidence  in  this 
government.  You  could  do  almost  anything 
you  wanted  to  to  the  union  imder  that  par- 
ticular clause. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  send  it  to  committee  and 
amend  it. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Take  a  look  at  section  6: 
"A  code  of  employment  practices  issued  under 
this  act  applies  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  act  of  the  Legislature  or  of  any 
collective  agreement  or  any  rules,  practices, 
bylaws  or  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  a 
trade  union."  I  don't  know  how  much  more 
you  want  to  clobber.  It's  all  right  for  the 
government  to  say  that  that  wasn't  the  in- 
tent; but  sure  as  blazes  it  gives  them  the 
right  to  really  hammer  working  people  in 
the  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Just  ignore  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Roy:  You've  got  to  shout  because 
you've  flip-flopped. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  just  can't  understand  a 
bill  like  that  coming  before  this  House.  I 
hope  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  new 
Minister  of  Labour  and  that  it  is  a  carryover 
from  what  we  had  with  the  previous  minister. 
To  me  it  is  totally  unacceptable  and  it  is 
not  what  is  necessary,  and  it  is  not  what  is 
going  to  resolve  this  particular  problem. 

I  just  ask  the  members  of  the  House  to 
look  at  what  they  are  doing,  to  understand 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  bringing  in  a  bill 
that's  about  as  repressive  as  could  be.  I  say 
once  again  that  it  may  not  be  the  intent,  but 
it  Qould  be  about  as  repressive  a  labour  bill 
as  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  before  this 
House.  As  the  bill  now  stands  there  is  no 
way  I  or  my  colleagues  could  support  it. 

Mr.  Samis:  I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious 
why  I  would  want  to  speak  on  this  bill,  com- 
ing from  the  city  of  Cornwall  where  the  resi- 
dents are  directly  affected.  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  recall  the  comments  from  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  about  his  concept 
of  the  border,  especially  in  the  Ottawa-Hull 
area.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  Legislature 
that  we  in  Cornwall  have  no  such  concept, 
no  such  tradition. 
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When  you  live  20  miles  inside  that  border, 
that  border  means  something.  That  is  another 
province;  it  is  not  one  economic  unit  that's 
in  Cornwall.  We're  talking  about  two  separate 
jurisdictions,  two  separate  economic  units. 
We  don't  have  this  idea  of  a  "capital  region" 
or  a  unified  community  of  any  sort  in  Corn- 
wall. The  people  in  Cornwall  see  that  border 
as  a  political,  geographic  and  business  border 
that  means  something. 

I  recall  very  vividly,  and  I  am  sure  some  of 
the  members  here  will  also  recall  that  my 
predecessor,  the  Honourable  Fern  Guindon, 
had  this  problem  to  deal  with  when  he  was 
the  member  for  Stormont;  when  he  was  the 
Minister  of  Labour;  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  problems  of  this  exact  nature,  and  was 
unable  to  resolve  those  problems. 

I  recall  looking  through  the  clippings 
from  our  local  newspaper  about  demon- 
strations in  1972  and  1973  in  the  city  of 
Cornwall.  Petitions  to  the  minister,  petitions 
to  the  city  council  all  revolved  around  the 
whole  question  of  work  permits  for  trades- 
men in  Ontario  seeking  employment  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  We  even  had  one  situ- 
ation where  two  or  three  carpenters  were 
escorted  by  the  Quebec  Provincial  Police 
out  of  Valleyfield  because  they  did  not  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Quebec  work- 
permit  legislation.  And  yet  we  had  trades- 
men coming  into  our  area  with  very  little 
restriction,  which  is  what  we  want:  a  free 
flow. 

We  have  a  tradition-  in  Cornwall  of  a 
sense  of  grievance,  a  sense  of  unfair  play 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  since  my  election  in  1974,  that 
deep-rooted  sense  of  grievance,  the  sense 
that  the  people  in  eastern  Ontario  are  not 
getting  a  fair  shake  in  this  has  not  dimin- 
ished one  iota.  And  you  can  be  assured  that 
in  the  last  12  months  or  so  that  sense  of 
grievance   has   increased,   not   decreased. 

Looking  at  that  Quebec  legislation,  we 
should  remember  very  clearly  that  that 
legislation  was  introduced  about  a  year  ago, 
not  just  recently.  It  wasn't  something  intro- 
duced in  haste.  It  wasn't  passed  in  haste. 
It  was  given  considerable  publicity  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  It  went  to  committee. 
It  was  given  considerable  debate  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  Quebec  National  Assembly. 
We  knew  it  was  coming.  It  wasn't  launched 
upon  us  with  any  degree  of  surprise— it 
was  not  a  quick  or  sudden  move. 

I  want  to  put  this  on  record.  I  respect  the 
Quebec  Minister  of  Labour  for  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  in  that  legislation— clean  up  the 
corruption  in  the  construction  unions  in  the 
city   of   Montreal   and   some   of   their   hiring 


practices  and  some  of  the  things  that  were 
going  on  in  the  hiring  halls.  I  commend 
Pierre-Marc  Johnson  for  doing  that.  I  re- 
spect and  I  commend  Pierre-Marc  Johnson 
for  what  he  was  trying  to  do  to  stabilize 
employment  in  the  construction  industry  for 
the  full-time  construction  workers.  I  have 
no   hassles,   no   questions  with   that. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  knew 
this  was  coming  over  a  year  ago.  I  raised  the 
question  in  the  House  with  the  previous 
Minister  of  Labour;  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  raised  the  question;  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  raised  the  question.  Still  we 
had  no  resolution  of  the  problem. 

We  had  negotiations  between  the  minis- 
try and  Quebec  officials  on  this  problem 
for  at  least  six  months  prior  to  July  1. 
Again  no  results,  no  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem, no  compromise  on  the  problem. 

When  the  Premier  of  Quebec  was  meeting 
here  with  the  Premier  of  this  province,  I 
attended  their  press  conference  and  I  no- 
ticed in  their  communique  it  said,  **They 
requested  every  efiFort  be  made  so  that  a 
joint  recommendation  meeting  the  above 
objectives  be  arrived  at  within  the  next  few 
weeks  so  the  matter  is  resolved."  Those 
few  weeks  passed  and  we  had  no  resolution 
of  the  problem. 

Early  in  June  I  introduced  a  private 
member's  bill,  with  great  reluctance.  I  want 
to  emphasize  I  prefer  open  borders,  as  the 
member  for  Carleton  emphasized.  Most  of 
us  in  eastern  Ontario  want  an  open  border, 
not  a  closed  border.  I  introduced  a  bill 
specifically  based  on  the  question  of  hiring 
practices  and  I  did  that  with  reluctance.  I 
introduced  the  bill  partly  out  of  a  sense  of 
frustration  that  negotiations  had  accom- 
plished nothing  and  that  the  construction 
workers  in  eastern  Ontario  were  to  be  short- 
changed if  that  legislation  passed  and  we 
had  nothing  to  take  care  of  our  workers. 

The  legislation  was  passed.  Three  weeks 
later,  after  the  introduction  of  my  own  bill, 
the  government  did  take  some  action  by 
introducing  a  bill  of  its  own.  But  I  point 
out  the  government  introduced  that  bill  on 
the  second  last  day  of  the  session  within 
about  18  hours  of  the  dissolution  for  the 
summer,  knowing  that  the  bill  would  not 
pass  in  this  session.  We  had  a  situation 
where  the  construction  workers  in  eastern 
Ontario,  as  of  July  1,  had  no  protection. 
The  Quebec  legislation  came  in  without 
modification,  without  compromise,  without 
change,  and  took  eflFect.  This  government 
knew  that  those  construction  workers  in 
eastern  Ontario  were  going  to  be  left  unpro- 
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tected  for  the  duration  of  the  summer  imtil 
the  fall  session. 

The  month  of  July  passed,  the  month  of 
August  passed,  September,  October— four 
full  months  passed.  The  construction 
workers  in  this  province  had  no  protection 
and  we  had  no  agreement  with  the  province 
of  Quebec. 

Today,  in  this  Legislature,  we  finally  have 
legislation  before  us.  This  legislation  responds 
to  the  desires  and  the  stated  wishes  of  the 
city  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  the  Cornwall 
and  District  Labour  Council,  both  of  whom 
have  demanded  some  kind  of  legislation  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  the  construction  workers, 
both  in  the  Seaway  valley  and  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley.  This  legislation,  in  principle  at  least, 
represents  the  first  positive  initiative  to 
protect  jobs  in  eastern  Ontario  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement  with  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  the  construction  field.  The  principle  of 
this  bill  parallels  the  stated  objectives  and 
principles  of  my  own  private  member's  bill 
introduced  in  early  June,   Bill   98. 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  alternative 
to  the  status  quo  and  that  status  quo  is 
clearly  unacceptable  to  my  constituents  and 
to  the  people  of  eastern  Ontario.  On  this 
important  matter,  the  will  of  my  constituents 
deserves  to  be  voiced  in  this  Legislature. 
But  more  than  merely  voicing  that  sentiment, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  support  this  bill  in 
principle.  I  will  vote  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  perceive  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
constituents  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
position  adopted  by  my  colleagues  in  caucus. 
I  respectfully  dissent  from  that  position. 

In  doing  so  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
do  not  regard  the  bill  as  in  any  form  a 
panacea  or  the  ideal  solution  to  the  ongoing 
problem.  There  are  some  very  obvious  de- 
fects in  the  bill.  My  colleague  from  Hamilton 
has  already  outlined  the  basis  of  his  objec- 
tions. I  would  agree  that  in  its  original  form 
there  were  some  objectionable  features, 
especially  section  2.  I  would  have  preferred 
an  approach  somewhat  more  parallel  to  my 
own  in  the  private  member's  bill  which 
focused  purely  and  simply  on  hiring  prac- 
tices and  which  did  not  grant  anywhere  near 
the  same  degree  of  discretionary  power  to  the 
minister.  This  bill  is  obviously  far  more 
arbitrary    and    far    more    discretionary. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  minister  for  the 
amendment  that  was  introduced  to  section 
2.  I  think  that  goes  a  reasonable  way  to 
meeting  our  objections.  I  can  live  with  the 
amended  form  of  the  bill  because  I  think  it 
reasonably  parallels  not  only  the  intent  but 
to  a  certain  extent  the  content  of  my  own 
private  member's  bill. 


I  would  hope  section  6  would  be  amended 
further  in  committee.  It  needs  amending.  I 
still  have  reservations  about  the  extent  to 
which  that  particular  section  can  supersede 
any  prior  or  existing  legislation  or  collective 
agreement. 

I  would  hope  the  minister  would  give 
serious  thought,  when  this  bill  goes  to  com- 
mittee, to  major  amendments  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  discretionary  and  arbitrary  features 
of  that  section. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize 
that  I  would  have  preferred  that  this  problem 
could  have  been  resolved  amicably,  without 
a  bill  of  this  sort.  I  want  to  point  out  I 
do  not  accept  the  arguments  made  last  week 
or  maybe  this  weekend  by  an  ofiBcial  of  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  that  this  legisla- 
tion goes  even  further  than  the  existing 
Quebec  legislation. 

I  think  every  member  of  this  Legislature 
wants  an  agreement  with  Quebec.  We  would 
rather  not  have  this  bill  before  us.  But  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  agreement;  in  the 
absence  of  any  immediate  alternative  to  the 
present  situation;  and  in  view  of  the  long 
standing  deep-rooted  desire  of  my  constituents 
in  Cornwall  to  have  some  sort  of  action  on 
this  problem,  I  shall  support  the  bill,  as 
I  know  the  residents  of  Cornwall  would  want 
me  to. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  rise  to  speak  briefly  on 
the  bill  before  the  House,  Bill  136. 

Although,  as  said  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
we  wish  there  were  no  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  it  must  be  passed  at  this  time 
for  various  reasons  which  I  will  try  to  out- 
line. 

It  was  mentioned  the  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  dying  hours  of  the  session  that  was 
adjourned  on  or  about  the  end  of  June- 
June  22,  was  it?  I  think  this  was  done  with 
some  purpose.  It  gave  not  only  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec  but  also 
this  government  some  breathing  time  and 
some  time  to  think  out  the  problems  facing 
the  construction  workers  and  others  in  On- 
tario and  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  time 
to  a  reasonable  solution. 

I  understand  the  former  Minister  of  Labour 
had  discussions  with  her  counterpart  in 
Quebec  over  the  summer  months  and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  present  Minister  of  Labour 
had  further  discussions  after  his  appointment 
to  that  portfolio.  I  know  these  discussions 
did  not  bear  the  fruit  that  all  of  us  would 
have  like  to  have  seen.  But  this  does  not 
surprise  me  because  we  have  some  experience 
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in  years  gone  by  with  negotiations  when  it 
comes  to  the  other  province. 

I  know  in  the  area  of  transport  and  the 
movement  of  wood  products  we  were  years 
negotiating  a  suitable  arrangement  with  the 
province  of  Quebec.  I  recall  when  I  saw 
the  agreement  that  it  was  dated,  I  believe, 
two  or  two  and  a  half  years  prior  to  the 
time  it  was  signed.  So  that  gives  you  some 
idea,  Mr.  Speaker. 

[4:15] 

Living  in  and  coming  from  an  area  adja- 
cent to  the  province  of  Quebec,  there  exists 
not  only  this  problem,  but  a  whole  host  of 
problems  with  regard  to  movement  to  and 
from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

We  have  been  very  liberal  in  our  attitude 
concerning  the  movement  of  Quebec  workers 
and  transport.  Their  trucks  probably  drive 
100  miles  down  Highway  17  but  when  our 
trucks  go  into  Quebec,  they  don't  have  that 
kind  of  freedom. 

We  also  have  a  problem  concerning  the 
lumber  and  bush  workers  working  in  Algon- 
quin and  those  areas  of  Ontario  on  this  side 
of  the  river.  Sometimes,  experienced  bush 
and  lumber  workers  from  Ontario  are  unable 
to  find  jobs. 

Some  years  ago  the  province  of  Quebec 
passed  legislation  making  it  mandatory  that 
all  wood  or  timber  harvested  in  Quebec  must 
be  processed  or  finished  in  that  province.  I 
recall  that  the  village  of  Braeside  in  my  con- 
stituency would  have  become  a  ghost  town 
because  most  of  the  material  for  the  huge 
Gillies  mill  at  Braeside  comes  from  Quebec. 
At  that  time,  I  think  a  tradeoff  was  arranged 
whereby  a  sizeable  pulp  and  paper  mill  was 
erected  at  Portage  du  Fort  and  a  good  part 
of  the  material  feeding  it  came  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Only  in  that  way  were 
we  able  to  keep  the  Braeside  mill  and  the 
village  of  Braeside  alive. 

These  problems  are  ongoing.  I  think  we 
have  been  more  than  fair  because,  as  I  said, 
whether  it  involves  transi>orting  wood  prod- 
ucts, whether  it  be  aggregate  or  whatever, 
there  has  always  been  an  attitude  of  no 
harassment  insofar  as  the  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions or  others  are  concerned. 

Ontarians  doing  similar  work  or  moving  in 
a  similar  fashion  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
haven't  been  that  fortunate.  Very  often  they 
have  been  stopped.  They  have  been  detained. 
They  have  been,  in  their  words,  harassed. 
This  is  very  unfortunate  because  I  think  most 
of  us,  all  of  us,  want  to  see  free  movement 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  provinces. 


This  government  did  wait.  I  believe,  the 
Premier  wrote  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in 
Ottawa  asking  him  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
Quebec  legislation  and,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  has  been  no  response  from  that  quarter 
whatsoever.  So  this  government  is  left  with 
litde  in  the  way  of  an  alternative  but  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  this  legislation. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  about  all  of  the 
incidents  that  have  taken  place  over  the  years, 
but  I  think  we  won't  bother  with  that  at  this 
time.  I  just  want  to  go  on  record  and  say 
that  I  will  be  supporting  this  bill. 

While  I'm  at  it,  I  do  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  the  seri- 
ous problem  we  very  often  have  in  the 
Ottawa  valley  with  construction  workers  and 
their  union.  I  believe  its  Ottawa  vaUey  office 
is  in  the  city  of  Hull.  We  have  experienced 
construction  workers  in  the  Ottawa  Valley; 
I  can  recall  that  when  they  were  building  the 
Arnprior  dam  experienced  construction  work- 
ers right  from  that  town  who  had  paid  several 
hundred  dollars  in  union  dues  were  imable 
to  find  employment  on  the  project  because  it 
seemed  that  the  office  of  the  union  in  the 
city  of  Hull  would  send  Quebec  workers,  or 
if  not  Quebec  workers  Ottawa  workers,  to  the 
Arnprior  site. 

Presently  I  have  a  case  in  the  town  of 
Cobden  where  they  are  erecting  a  new 
arena.  A  couple  of  steelworkers  who  live  in 
that  town  I  believe  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
employment  on  that  job— right  next  to  them 
in  their  home  town— because  of  difficulties 
with  the  steelworkers'  union  that  I  believe 
they  are  members  df . 

These  are  things  perhaps  the  Minister  of 
Labour  could  look  into  at  some  time.  In  the 
meantime,  as  much  as  we  detest  passing  this 
kind  of  legislation  I  think  we  must  go  ahead 
with  in  to  prove  to  the  other  province  that  if 
we  cannot  negotiate  then  we  have  to  take 
other  courses  of  action. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  and  very  briefly  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  do  so,  like 
most  members,  with  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
luctance and  like  the  member  for  Cornwall 
and  the  previous  speaker  from  Renfrew  South 
I  do  so  with  some  degree  of  personal  experi- 
ence insofar  as  I  represent  a  constituency  that 
is  on  the  Ontario-Quebec  border. 

I  congratulate  the  member  for  Cornwall 
for  his  remarks  which  I  think  make  the  case 
for  this  kind  of  legislation,  however  un- 
happily, as  best  as  that  case  can  be  made.  I 
was  also  very  appreciative  of  my  colleague 
from  Renfrew  South  and  his  li1>eral  attitude 
to  the  debate  which  I  shall  long  remember. 
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I  want  to  say  that,  like  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South,  I  as  the  member  for  the 
northern  part  of  that  county  have  a  very 
diflFerent  perspective  of  belonging  to  a  part 
of  the  frontier  where— unlike  the  Cornwall- 
Montreal  situation,  where  the  flow  is  very 
much  I  suspect  in  the  orbit  of  Montreal  which 
is  obviously  the  largest  metropolitan  com- 
munity—in our  part  of  the  world  the  flow  is 
the  other  way.  One  only  has  to  sit  or  what- 
ever at  the  interprovincial  bridge  in  Pem- 
broke on  any  given  morning  or  evening  to 
see  and  to  gauge  and  quantify  the  inter- 
relationship between  west  Quebec  and  my 
part  of  eastern  Ontario. 

It  is  clear,  as  I  know  my  colleague  from 
Renfrew  South  knows  perhaps  far  better  than 
I,  that  west  Quebec,  the  Pontiac  area,  is  by 
and  large  more  dependent  upon  eastern 
Ontario  for  its  entire  service  base  than  it  is 
upon  its  own  area  in  the  Outaouais.  We 
must  I  think,  however  unhappily,  send  by 
virtue  of  support  for  this  kind  of  legislation,  a 
signal  to  people  like  Pierre-Marc  Johnson— 
and  I  think  the  member  for  Carleton  drew 
some  attention  to  the  area  minister,  Jocelyne 
Ouellette— a  very  clear  and  unmistakable 
signal  that  this  province,  this  jurisdiction,  this 
Legislature  is  simply  not  going  to  accept  the 
kind  of  border  tactics  that  people  like  the 
Quebec  Minister  of  Public  Works  are  ap- 
parently determined  to  engage  in.  That's  not 
what  this  Confederation  was  intended  for. 

None  of  us  like  to  see  this  kind  of  border 
interference  and  diflBculty.  But  I  think  we 
would  do  our  people  and  our  country  a 
greater  disservice  by  taking  the  attitude  that 
we  will  stand  passively  by  and  not  indicate 
that  the  kind  of  initiative  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment has  been  taking  in  this  regard  will  go 
unresisted. 

I  know  there  is  concern  that  the  Quebec 
government  is  today  changing  its  mind  in 
some  respects  by  practically  being  more 
tolerant  and  being  more  conciliatory  in  its 
treatment  of  construction  workers  and  those 
in  the  construction  industry.  But  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  know  many  others  who 
have  preceded  me  have  said,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  suitable  or  appropriate  for  us  to  deal 
with  this  matter  in  the  hope  that  the  Quebec 
government  will  continue  to  extend  this  kind 
of  generous  administrative  consideration.  I 
don't  for  the  moment  expect  that  they  will, 
and  indeed  I  am  far  more  interested  in 
seeing  the  situation  normalized  if  it  can  be. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  or  appropri- 
ate to  draw  back  and  simply  indicate  to  the 
Quebec  government  that  we  are  prepared  to 
follow  as  they  direct  in  this  matter. 


Ontario,  in  service,  I  think,  to  those  people 
who  work-^and  I  think  you  have  to  live  in 
a  place  like  Cornwall,  or  Ottawa-Hull,  or 
Pembroke,  or  Cobden,  or  wherever,  to  under- 
stand just  how  absolutely  annoying  this  kind 
of  situation  can  be.  An  incident  was  drawn 
to  my  attention  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
dispute  occurred.  I  repeat  it  not  knowing 
that  it  is  the  absolute  truth,  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  has  been  going  on. 

Some  60  miles  north  of  Pembroke,  right 
on  the  border  but  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
is  a  place  which  is  affectionately  known  as 
des  Joachims— a  French  pronunciation  I  won't 
engage  in.  But  it  is  a  small  community  in 
Quebec  which  services  the  larger  power 
station  there.  It  is  not  connected  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  to  the  rest  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  other  than  by  the  Ontario  highway 
network. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment undertook  to  send,  I  understand, 
revenue  agents  to  sit  at  that  border  and 
to  scrutinize  everyone  who  was  going  from 
Ontario  into  this  hamlet  of  Quebec  to  do 
business.  And  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  I 
suppose,  if  you  follow  the  letter  of  things 
exactly. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is  a 
community  that  can  only  be  effectively  serv- 
iced by  people  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew.  I  don't  expect  the  service 
industries  from  Campbells  Bay  and  Fort 
Coulonge  to  make  a  100-  or  150-mile  round 
trip  up  to  des  Joachims  to  supply  fuel  and 
to  supply  groceries  and  whatever  to  a  com- 
munity that  can  be  much  more  easily  serviced 
from  Deep  River  or  Stonecliff.  And  I  think 
anyone  with  an  ounce  of  reason  in  his  being 
would  appreciate  that.  But  that  is  what  this 
border  diflBculty  has  come  to,  and  none  of 
us  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  world  like 
to  think  that  reasonable  i)eople  can,  will,  or 
should  conduct  themselves  and  their  business 
in  this  respect. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  unless  we  send 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  signal  to  the 
Quebec  government,  we  will  face  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  burden,  which  for  those 
people  I  represent  is,  I  think,  unfair,  and 
should  not  be  proceeded  with.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  rise  with  my  colleague  to  sup- 
port Bill  136. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  rise  to  speak  very  briefly 
on  this  bill,  I  intend  to  support  the  bill  with 
my  colleague  from  Cornwall.  However,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  sup- 
porting the  bill  because  I  am  enamoured  with 
its  principle,  or  anything  to  that  effect.  The 
reason  I  am  supporting  the  bill  is  the  fact 
that    it    is    basically    lousy    legislation.    The 
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government  knew  it  was  lousy  legislation 
when  they  wrote  that  bill.  They  were  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  what  the  bill  would 
do  to  the  trade  union  movement,  and  they 
still  proceeded  to  go  ahead  with  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  for  it 
so  this  bill  can  get  out  into  committee  where 
the  people  who  will  be  affected  by  this  bill— 
the  people  at  whom  the  bill  was  directed— 
will  be  able  to  appear  and  see  how  careful 
or  how  astutely  or  how  concerned  this  gov- 
ernment really  is  about  either  retaliation 
against  Quebec  or  the  rights  of  workers  in 
Ontario.  I  feel  the  committee  is  a  very  suit- 
able place  where  this  can  really  be  brought 
out  into  the  public. 
[4:30] 

Perhaps  it  might  be  in  order  that  some  of 
the  committee  hearings  on  this  bill  should 
be  held  in  Ottawa  where  the  people  who 
will  be  directly  affected  will  have  easier 
access  to  the  committee.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment should  be  demonstrating  to  the  public 
just  what  action  it  is  prepared  to  take.  They're 
in  a  sense  playing  a  rather  hypocritical  game 
in  the  legislation  they  introduced  in  the 
House  and  this  should  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  don't  agree  with  yoiu*  leader 
then. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  bill  and  perhaps  attempt  to  put 
a  slightly  different  perspective  on  it.  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  note  that  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  instigation  of  this  kind  of  legislation. 
It  is  not  a  new  problem.  It  is  one  which  has 
been  around,  as  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North  said  just  a  few  moments  ago,  for  quite 
some  years.  There  have  been  various  prob- 
lems concerning  the  jurisdictions  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Quebec 
in  a  number  of  fields.  I  think  we  are  well 
aware  of  that. 

We  are  also  well  aware  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  been  terribly  active  in  that  field 
trying  to  resolve  those  problems.  Yes,  there 
have  been  conferences.  Yes,  there  have  been 
meetings.  Yes,  there  have  been  exchanges  of 
viev^^oints  from  both  sides.  The  first  major 
sign  of  either  government  taking  any  action 
was  an  initiative  taken  by  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment. There,  in  conjunction  with  some 
related  activities  in  a  slightly  different  field, 
in  an  attempt  to  regulate  their  own  construc- 
tion trades  industry  which  had  some  difficult- 
ies and  was  the  result  of  some  inquiries  that 
were  held  in  the  province  of  Que'bec,  they 
came  up  with  their  own  system. 

Related  to  that,  it  caused  a  prc^blem  for 
us  for  our  own  construction  trades  industry. 
I  think  we  should  put  on  the  record  that  that 


does  not  just  affect  those  people  who  might 
live  near  the  border.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  construction  trades  industry,  that  affects 
workers  right  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 
For  many  of  them,  their  work  tends  to  be 
a  bit  on  the  seasonal  side,  but  it  also  tends 
to  shift  around  between  Ontario  and  Quebec 
and  across  the  country.  So  there  is  a  need 
to  have  what  we  loosely  call  an  open-border 
concept  so  they  can  have  that  kind  of  free 
movement,  because  there  are  not  always 
major  construction  projects  available  to  em- 
ploy those  people  all  the  time  near  their 
homes. 

People  in  the  construction  trades  have  ac- 
cepted—many of  them— as  a  fact  of  life  that 
in  order  to  earn  a  living  they  have  to  move 
a  great  deal  and  they  have  to  be  away  from 
their  families.  They  have  to  accept  working 
conditions  which  are  sometimes  rather  diffi- 
cult and  rather  harsh  and  .sometimes  have 
some  serious  deadlines  on  them.  It  tends  to 
be  a  life's  work  that  forces  them  to  move. 
They  need  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
other  provinces  and  to  be  able  to  cross  bord- 
ers that  are  very  real. 

Once  in  a  \Vhile  as  for  example  in  this 
instance  we  have  run  into,  from  my  point  of 
view— and  I  would  disagree  with  some  other 
members  of  the  House  who  have  been  a  bit 
tougher  than  this— a  government  in  Quebec 
that  moved  to  regulate  its  own  industry. 
That  was  its  essential  concern  and  I  think 
it  has  succeeded  in  diat.  It  caused  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  some  problems,  that  is  true, 
but  essentially  they  are  Ontario  problems. 
The  problems  are  not  new.  They  have  'been 
with  us  for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the 
Quebec  government  moved  to  regulate  its 
own  industry  is  not  new.  It  has  also  been 
there  for  some  time. 

We  keep  hearing  that  there  have  been 
meetings  between  our  Minister  of  Labour  and 
the  Quebec  Minister  of  Labour.  I  am  unsure, 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  exactly  what  has 
transpired  at  those  meetings,  and  what 
negotiations  have  taken  place.  It  appears 
from  certain  reports  I  read  in  the  media  that 
the  Quebec  government  feels  there  are  solu- 
tions available,  short  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. I  don't  know  exactly  what  those  are 
because  we  haven't  been  made  privy  to  those 
discussions,  but  it  appears  there  are  solutions 
without  going  to  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Frankly,  I  think  they  should  have  been 
pursued. 

There  are  other  areas  in  terms  of  regulat- 
ing, for  example,  transportation,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas,  short  of  using  this  kind  of 
rather  serious  legislation,  where  the  govern- 
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ment  could  have  been  active.  It  could  have 
been  active  by  regulation;  it  could  have  been 
active  by  various  forms  of  incentive;  it  could 
have  done  a  number  of  things.  It  chose  to 
wait  until  the  very  last  moment  in  the  spring 
session  of  this  year  before  it  even  tabled 
these  pieces  of  paper.  It  put  those  things  on 
the  order  paper  and  let  them  simmer  over 
the  summer. 

It  seems  rather  unusual  to  me  that  in  the 
peak  of  the  construction  season  when  the 
problem,  in  theory  at  least,  would  be  at  its 
highest,  the  government  chose  to  do  nothing 
at  all.  Now,  when  the  construction  season 
for  the  year  is  beginning  to  wind  down,  it 
becomes  a  mattter  of  urgent  and  public  im- 
portance to  proceed  with  this  legislation.  I 
find  a  little  lack  of  logic  in  it.  It  strikes  me 
that  they  are  locking  the  old  stable  door  after 
the  horse  has  gone  out  to  pasture  for  the 
winter.  I  find  some  diflBculty  arriving  at  why 
we  need  to  do  this,  particularly  now. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
construction  trades  Uving  dn  and  around  my 
riding  who  would  be  directiy  affected  by  this 
legislation,  so  I  think  I  have  to  lay  out  for 
the  House  why  I'm  not  going  to  support  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

I  listened  with  great  care  as  the  minister 
presented  the  bill.  I  recognize  that  it's 
smiling  Bob  who  is  presenting  this  legislation 
and  that  he  is  a  very  nice  person  and  a  fine 
human  being  who  wouldn't  do  bad  things  to 
people. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Look  what  they  did  to  me. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  But  I  am  still  suspicious  and 
I'm  the  kind  of  person  who  always  hkes  to 
read  the  fine  print  in  what  is  being  proposed. 
I  find  the  fine  print  in  this  legislation  totally 
unacceptable.  There  is  an  approach  taken 
which  affects  the  right  of  people  to  organize, 
to  bargain,  to  go  through  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure, to  allocate  work  practices.  You  could 
take  all  of  the  rights  any  worker  might  have 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  find  some- 
thing in  this  piece  of  legislation  that  at  least 
detracts  from  those  rights,  if  it  doesn't  wash 
them  out  completely. 

Although  I  might  support  the  basic  prin- 
ciole  of  this  bill,  it's  time  this  government  got 
off  its  hunkers  and  did  something  to  protect 
the  people  who  work  in  the  construction 
trades  in  Ontario.  We  have  said  that  at  great 
length  for  a  great  number  of  years  now,  and 
I'm  very  happy  to  see  the  government  doing 
something.  The  question  is,  did  it  need  to 
kill  the  rights  of  all  the  workers  in  order  to 
accomplish  that?  I  think  not.  Of  course,  the 
government  may  come  back,  as  the  minister 
has  done  in  previous  statements,  and  say, 
"Well,   that's  not  what  we're  going  to  do," 


but  that  is  precisely  what  is  being  done  in 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

I'm  one  of  those  who  questions  the  way 
this  bill  was  put  together,  recognizing  that 
on  all  sides  of  this  House  we  have  said,  at 
one  time  or  another  and  with  reasonable 
consistency  on  all  sides,  we  think  that's  a 
serious  problem,  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  government  should  be  taking  some  action. 
Having  arrived  at  that  consensus  in  the 
House,  the  government  then  proceeded  to 
draft  a  piece  of  legislation  that  it  knew  full 
well  anyone  who  was  interested  in  working 
people,  anyone  who  had  even  the  vaguest 
notion  about  what  belonging  to  a  trade  union 
means,  anyone  who  had  had  any  experience 
at  all  in  working  with,  or  observing  even 
casually  the  trade  union  movement,  would 
find  totally  unacceptable. 

I  am  sure  that  the  i>eople  who  drafted  this 
legislation  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  many 
of  whom  I  know  and  many  of  whom  cer- 
tainly have  a  great  deal  of  exx)erience  in  the 
trade  union  movement,  were  well  aware  when 
this  bill  was  drafted  exactly  what  was  being 
pror>osed  here.  I  don't  think  anybody  is  try- 
ing to  say  this  piece  of  legislation  was  put 
together  by  some  well-meaning  but  un- 
knowledgeable  people.  It  was  put  together 
by  p>eople  with  considerable  experience  work- 
ing with  and  against  trade  unions.  This  bill 
gives  powers  to  the  Mirtister  of  Labour  I 
would  never  be  prepared  to  give  any  Minister 
of  Labour,  no  matter  how  nice,  no  matter 
how  friendly,  no  matter  how  gifted.  I  don't 
care  who  it  might  be,  he  or  she  doesn't  de- 
serve to  get  this  kind  of  legislation  passed. 
Those  powers  are  powers,  to  put  it  as  politely 
as  I  can,  that  should  never  belong  to  any  one 
minister  of  the  crown. 

The  otlier  thing  that  bothers  me — and  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  the  political 
reality  of  the  situation — is  that  even  if  they 
did  belong  to  the  present  Minister  of  Labour, 
we  also  have  to  recognize  that  in  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  the  minister  won't  always 
be  acting  on  his  own.  In  many  instances,  the 
cabinet  as  a  whole  will  say,  "Wait  a  minute. 
From  your  view  as  Minister  of  Labour  that 
may  be  the  okay  thing  to  do,  but  set  aside 
all  that.  We  are  a  government.  We  are  a 
political  party.  You  can't  do  that.  You  must 
go  in  this  way."  That  would  be  decided  at  a 
cabinet  meeting  none  of  us  will  be  attending, 
at  least  not  until  the  next  creneral  election. 

Then,  of  course,  it  will  be  the  present 
minister  who  walks  into  the  House  and  says, 
"Well,  I  have  done  this,  this  and  this  under 
the  provisions  given  to  me  under  this  bilL** 
He  may  or  may  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
exercising  of  the  powers  given  to  him  by  this 
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bill  but  he  will,  of  course,  be  the  one  to 
carry  it  out. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  support  this  kind  of 
legislation,  frankly.  I  appreciate  the  problem. 
We  all  do.  I  appreciate  the  support  that  all 
parties  of  this  House  have  given  to  get 
some  action  on  the  matter.  I  don't  know 
why  the  government  has  chosen,  except  per- 
haps for  its  own  purposes,  not  to  do  anything 
of  a  concrete  nature  until  now.  Now  they 
have  chosen  an  opportunity.  I  am  told  in 
some  quarters  that  this  is  to  be  looked  on 
not  really  as  a  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
ever  be  used,  but  as  a  bargaining  tool,  a 
tough  bargaining  tool  that  the  Premier  can 
now  take  back  to  the  table,  or  the  Minister 
of  Labour  can  use  to  negotiate  with  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

I  resent,  quite  frankly,  the  use  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  the  government  of 
today  with  a  bargaining  tool.  I  think  that  is 
a  nonsensical  approach.  One  doesn't  bring 
before  this  House  legislation  which  isn't  fair 
and  equitable  and  can't  be  practiced  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  with  some  reason  and 
with  some  justice.  One  doesn't  bring  in  here 
in  legislative  form  and  put  in  front  of  this 
House  a  bill  in  which  the  way  to  get  it 
through  the  House  is  to  say,  "Well  it  does 
give  the  minister  far-reaching  powers  but  we 
have  never  used  those  things.  We  will  never 
implement  this  bill.  We  just  want  to  have 
it  on  the  back  burner  so  we  can  negotiate 
a  better  deal  somewhere." 

One  doesn't  do  that.  One  doesn't  write  the 
laws  of  the  land  to  give  oneself  a  better 
negotiating  position,  so  I  cannot  support  that. 

We  put  forward  a  reasoned  amendment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  this  bill 
which  I  think  outlines  certainly  enough  areas 
to  show  that  if  the  government  chose  to, 
there  could  well  be  a  consensus  formed,  a 
three-party  consensus  in  this  House,  which 
would  get  the  legislation  through.  But  it 
removes  specifically  that  overwhelming 
power  that  the  government  bill  gives  to  the 
minister.  It  says,  for  example,  that  we  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  short-term  project,  or 
should  be,  and  so  we  want  a  sunset  provision 
in  here,  so  that  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time— and  we  are  not  talking  four  years,  the 
life  of  the  parhament,  but  18  months,  which 
seems  to  be  ample  time  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  almost  anything— so  that  under  those 
conditions  they  could  put  in  front  of  this 
House  legislation  which  all  three  parties 
would  support. 

If  they  want  to  say  that  is  concensus 
legislation  to  form  a  negotiating  tool,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  that  because  the 
legislation  is  rather  mild.  I  dislike  the  notion 


that  they  are  using  legislation  to  formulate 
their  bargaining  process.  I  think  that  is 
unrealistic  and  should  be  done  just  as  a 
matter  of  principle. 

If  they  are  really  searching  for  consensus, 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that  and  I 
see  that  so  far  they  have  chosen  not  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  a  pattern 
and  a  precedent  which  is  clearly  unacceptable 
to  anyone  who  knows  anything,  even  the 
barest  amount,  about  the  construction  trades 
industry- 
Mr.  Nixon:  How  about  the  member  for 
Cornwall? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  —or  about  organized  labour 
at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  Legal,  organized,  demo- 
cratic, parliamentary. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  party  is  certainly  over  the 
whole  waterfront. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  always  hke  to  listen  to 
lectures  on  flip-floppery  from  the  Liberal 
Party,  because  I  for  one  recognize  that  in 
this  House  they  are  the  clear-cut  experts  in 
that  field,  and  I  yield  to  them  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  shouldn't  be  so  sweeping 
in  his  defence  when  his  very  capable  and 
able  colleague  is  taking  the  other  position. 

Mr.  Roy:  Isn't  this  a  nice  example  now? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  saying  you  should  use 
more  moderate  language  when  you're  cutting 
your  colleagues,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Roy:  Your  leader  wanted  to  come 
back. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  They  are  your  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker.  You  may  call  them  to  order. 
I  am  just  sitting  here  waiting  to  wrap  up. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  to  put 
it  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  this  government  finally 
getting  oflF  its  haunches  and  doing  something 
about  the  problem.  That  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  haunches  parhamentary 
language? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  am  simply  saying  to  the 
members  of  this  House  they  can't  come  in 
here  with  this  kind  of  legislation,  no  matter 
how  noble  their  purposes,  put  it  before  this 
House  and  pass  it  in  law,  which  is  precisely 
what  is  being  proposed  here.  That  is  not  an 
acceptable  way  to  proceed  and  the  specifics 
of  this  particular  bill  are  ones  which  give 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  that  problem 
and  in  the  problems  of  working  people, 
ample  cause  for  reflection  and,  in  my  view, 
rejection. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  you  for  it  or  against  it? 
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Mr.  Nixon:  I  always  listen  to  the  member 
for  Oshawa  with  great  care  on  matters  per- 
taining to  labour  or  anything  else  and  I  sup- 
pose one  of  the  reasons  I  am  speaking  at  this 
time — 

Mr.  Breaugh:  He  ds  going  to  flip  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  — other  than  to  add  to  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  in  this  matter,  is  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  intrude,  as  he  already 
has.  I  am  not  sure  thait  that  loud  raucous 
laugh  can  be  put  down  in  Hansard,  in  all  of 
its  resonance — 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Well  you  can  concede  to  the 
finer  qualities  of  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  views  of  the  member  for 
Cornwall.  Perhaps  they  were  formed  at  about 
the  same  time. 

I  recall  standing  in  the  rain  outside  various 
industrial  premises  in  that  very  fine  city, 
shaking  hands  with  the  enthusiastic  workmen 
as  they  came  and  went  in  the  pre-dawn 
hours— 

[4:45] 

Mr.   Samis:   I  thought  that  was  forgotten. 

Mr.  Nixon:  — and  discussing  the  philo- 
sophies associated  with  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  some  protection  for  the  work- 
men in  that  particular  area. 

Many  of  the  working  colleagues  of  the 
member  for  Oshawa  have  a  good  many  pro- 
tections. Tliey  have  the  advantage  of  working 
for  GM,  things  like  that.  They  have  the 
president  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour,  right  in  their  backyard,  who  likes  to 
speak  in  their  interest  on  any  and  all  oc- 
ca^ons.  This  is  commendable,  but  as  I  say, 
I  stood  in  the  rain  wdth  the  member  for 
Cornwall.  It  was  a  httle  bit  more  advan- 
tageous— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  One  of  the  few  things  you 
do  well,  stand  in  the  rain. 

Mr.  Samis:  That  was  quite  a  candidate  you 
had. 

Mr.  Nixon:  — to  him  than  it  was  to  me, 
but  it  was  a  good  experience  for  both  of  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  shiver  when  I  think  of 
it  yeit. 

However,  I  can  understand  why  the  mem- 
ber for  Cornwall  feels  his  constituents  would 
support  him  in  voting  for  this  legislation.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  as  well.  I  must  say  that 
I  did  listen  to  the  high-principled  objections 
expressed  by  the  member  for  Oshawa.  I 
understand  that,  once  again,  his  leader  takes 
another  stand.  He  really  isn't  against  it  in 
principle.  He  just  doesn't  want  it  read  now  a 
second  time  imtil  we  have  a  chance  to  hassle 


it  back  and  forth.  So  there  are  really  three 
positions  in  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Roy:  Four — I  mean  there  is  the 
member  for  St.  George  yet,  but  he  doesn't  go 
to  caucus — 

An  Hon.  member:  The  member  for  Brant- 
ford. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  St.  George? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Riverdale — I'm  from  St.  George. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  we  would  want  the  former 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  recognize  that, 
shaky  though  it  might  be,  they  still  do  hold 
the  seat  of  St.  George. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it's  been  my  understand- 
ing that  the  trade  unions  in  this  province 
have,  at  least  in  some  degree,  established 
something  similar  to  the  Quebec  regions. 
They  give  preference  to  union  members — 
those  skilled,  expert  and  experienced  in  the 
various  trades — as  these  jobs  come  available. 
The  difference,  I  suppose,  between  Ontario 
and  Quebec  in  this  regard  is  that  it's  the 
government  that  has  established,  I  suppose 
imposed,  the  boundaries  of  this  region.  Their 
approach  is  substantially  different.  I  don't 
know  whether  I'm  being  naive  in  this  regard, 
but  I  don't  believe  it  was  estabhshed  simply 
to  exclude  the  competition  from  the  province 
of  Ontario  or  anywhere  else. 

From  the  reading  I  have  been  able  to  do, 
the  government  of  Quebec  has  indicated  that 
no  applications  have  been  turned  down. 
Except  for  the  one  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  the  regidations  in 
Ontario,  which  might  tend  to  restrict  the  free 
interplay  of  workmen  and  working  machinery 
from  one  province  to  the  other,  are  just  about 
the  same  as  they  are  in  Quebec;  very  little 
difference.  It's  almost  as  if  the  advisers  on 
each  side,  in  creating  this  gossamer  curtain, 
have  done  so  so  that  they  are  not  overstep- 
ping the  mark:  of  what  the  other  partner  in 
Confederation  has  seen  to  be  reasonable. 

I  have  been  quite  disappointed  that  the 
Quebec  legislation  has  not  been  taken  to  the 
courts  for  testing.  I  think  that  would  have 
been  an  alternative  route;  better  than  the 
one  that  is  before  us.  Any  provincial  legis- 
lation that  tends  to  restrict  the  free  inter- 
change of  services  and  goods  is  certainly 
something  that  everybody  in  this  House  finds 
regrettable  and  it  has  been  expressed  on  all 
sides. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  government  of 
Canada,  I  suppose,  are  good  and  suflBcient  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  Anyway  they  are 
not  going  forward,  as  is  their  responsibility 
and   no   one   else's,   with   a   test   before   the 
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Supreme   Court.    So  we   have   to  take  what 
action  is  open  to  us. 

I  would  join  with  those  who  said  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  present 
Minister  of  Labour,  and  that  the  powers  this 
legislation  would  bestow  on  him  are  not 
going  to  be  used  irresponsibly.  In  this  aspect 
I  suppose  there  is  a  flaw  in  legislation  be- 
cause while  we  may  have  confidence  in  this 
Minister  of  Labour  at  this  time,  these  things 
can  change  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  perhaps 
before  we  go  to  the  poUs  again,  we  may  be 
expressing  other  views  about  nice  Bob  Elgie— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Him  or  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  area  where  I  live  a  good  many  of 
the  unionized  working  men  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  accept  employment,  for 
example,  in  the  Bruce  Peninsula  where  there 
is  a  large  region  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
union  in  the  Kitchener  area,  which  does 
give  preference  to  the  people  living  and  pay- 
ing taxes  in  the  area,  who  have  established 
homes  and  families  in  the  area,  over  those 
who  might  come  in  from  outside  with  similar 
qualifications. 

We  don't  feel  there  is  anything  particularly 
unfair  about  this,  I  suppose  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  given;  that  the  workingmen 
have  made  a  commitment  to  that  community 
vidth  their  families  and  with  their  homes. 
Anything  other  than  that  kind  of  protection, 
I  suppose  could  be  said  to  be  unfair.  I  would 
hope  that  there  will  be  some  accommodation 
between  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  there  and  our  minister  here, 
so  we  can  move  forward  without  establishing 
a  whole  list  of  proscriptive  regulations  which, 
in  fact,  add  even  more  strength  and  perma- 
mence  to  this  gossamer  curtain  that  more  and 
more  separates  the  two  sister  provinces. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  some  reluctance  that 
I  am  going  to  vote  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  when  the  motion  is  put  before 
us. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  too,  like  the  previous 
speaker,  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk,  had  my  attitudes  first  formed  and 
first  came  across  the  problem  at  exactly  the 
same  time,  back  some  four  and  a  half  years 
ago  down  in  that  great  city  of  Cornwall  where 
I  spent  at  one  point  four  consecutive  days  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  the  present  member 
for  Cornwall  in  his  successful  attempt  to 
enter  the  House. 

Mr.  Samis:  The  same  thing  will  happen  in 
the  Sault. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  right,  history  will 
repeat   itself  very  shortly.   I  spent  some  of 


those  days  as  labour  critic  and  labour 
spokesman  for  our  party  at  the  time,  making 
a  point  of  talking  to  the  various  labour  groups 
in  the  community.  The  frustration  andi  the 
anger  came  across  very  clearly  from  all  of 
the  construction  workers  in  the  Cornwall  area 
about  the  imfair  situation  in  which  they  were 
caught.  They  could  see  in  Cornwall  and  sur- 
rounding areas  jobs  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry that  would  have  been  and  should  have 
been  available  to  them  taken  up  by  workers 
resident  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  This  was 
fine  by  them  i£  there  were  some  way  in 
which  they  could  have  taken  up  employment 
opportunities  in  the  province  of  Quebec  as 
they  became  available.  This  was  a  situation 
that  was  being  denied  them. 

It  was  at  that  point,  because  of  that  basic 
unfairness  and  feeling  the  real  anger  and 
concern  of  the  construction  workers  in  the 
Cornwall  area,  almost  from  the  very  instant 
when  the  present  member  for  Cornwall 
arrived  in  the  House,  I  and  various  members 
of  this  caucus  supported  him  in  his  very  real 
problem  of  trying  to  win  for  the  construction 
workers  in  his  particular  area  some  fairness 
in  respect  of  the  ability  to  obtain  proper 
employment  in  the  construction  industry. 

I  might  stress  that  at  the  time  it  wasn't  any 
particular  anti-French  bias  at  all,  but  that  the 
practice  of  allowing  Quebec  workers  into  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  take  jobs  here  should 
be  reciprocated  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

From  that  time  on,  we  have  asked  a 
series  of  questions,  again  mainly  led  by  the 
member  for  Cornwall,  that  the  government 
here  take  some  action,  some  initiative— and 
I  must  say  that  was  four  and  a  half  years 
ago  now— to  ensure  that  that  proper  recipro- 
city took  place.  For  most  of  that  time,  up 
until  just  a  very  few  short  months  ago,  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario  sat 
around  and  did  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
situation.  It  was  only  a  few  short  months 
ago  that  the  then  Minister  of  Labour  started 
to  have  same  talks  with  her  counterpart 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Some  talks  took 
place  at  the  oflBcial  level  and  some  con- 
versations took  place  amongst  staflF  about 
the  possibihty  of  that  proper  reciprocity 
taking  place. 

Throughout  the  statements  made  by  this 
party  over  the  past  four  and  a  half  years, 
it  was  implicit  that  if  the  proper  arrange- 
ments could  not  be  worked  out,  Ontario 
would  have  to  retaliate  with  some  piece  of 
legislation  which  would  at  least  protect  the 
Ontario  construction  worker.  But  we  did  not 
want  a  piece  of  retaliatory  legislation,  and 
I  thought  it  extended  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  although  they  were  a  great  many 
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years  recognizing  that  such  a  problem 
existed  in  Cornwall  and  other  border  areas 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  When  we  saw 
this  particular  piece  of  retahatory  legisla- 
tion, no  one  in  this  party  wanted  it. 

This  legislation  that  has  come  before  us, 
introduced  by  the  government  and  by  the 
former  Minister  of  Labour,  represents  a  total 
failure,  on  the  part  of  the  government  op- 
posite, to  sit  down  and  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  province  of  Quebec  so 
workers  in  those  border  areas  would  be 
treated  the  same,  and  treated  equitably. 
The  legislation,  by  the  very  fact  it's  before 
us,  is  an  admission  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
this  government  to  reach  a  working  solution 
to  the  problem.  All  right,  that  was  the  final 
last  line,  should  we  have  to  come  to  it. 

With  this  present  Minister  of  Labour— 
I  know  he's  honeymooning  so  he  looks  good 
at  everything  he  does,  or  at  least  we're 
willing  to  take  his  actions  and  statements  on 
good  faith— there's  a  feeling  that  if  he  had 
been  in  there  and  conducting  the  nego- 
tiations, rather  than  the  former  minister, 
this  particular  solution  may  not  have  come 
up. 

The  problem  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time  and  of  course  was  further  sharpened 
by  the  bill  which  the  Legislatmre  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  brought  in  this  year. 
It  was  a  bill  in  which  they  were  respond- 
ing to  some  of  the  real  problems  within  their 
construction  industry,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Cliche  commission,  which  looked  at  the 
practices,  many  of  which  were  unfair  to 
other  Quebec  workers,  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

When  I  look  at  that  piece  of  legislation 
for  the  province  of  Quebec,  I  find  that  I 
have  virtually  no  quarrel  with  that  legis- 
lation. They  set  up  the  A  and  B  class  trades- 
men and  regions  in  Quebec,  so  if  there's 
a  construction  project  taking  place  in  one 
region  it's  the  construction  workers  in  that 
region  who  must  be  offered  all  of  the  jobs 
first,  before  they  go  to  another  region.  That 
prevents  some  of  the  problems  they  have 
had  in  the  past.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
piece  of  legislation  at  all. 

When  you  take  that  legislation  and  add 
it  to  the  existing  practices  which  have  taken 
place,  what  it  definitely  means,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  that  over  the  course  of  the  next 
couple  of  years  again  an  Ontario  worker 
will  not  have  much  opportunity,  if  any,  to 
be  involved  in  construction  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  The  need  to  have  those  conver- 
sations take  place,  and  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  for  at  least  the  border  area, 
became  very  important. 


The  legislation  requires  that  before 
workers  can  go  to  another  region,  all 
workers  who  have  worked  1,000  hours  in 
the  previous  12-month  period  in  Quebec, 
must  be  given  those  jobs.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quebec  legislation,  the  en- 
tire province  of  Ontario  would  be  treated 
as  one  region,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  would 
be  very  diflBcult  to  find  a  worker  in  Ontario, 
resident  in  Ontario,  who  has  worked  1,000 
hours  in  the  previous  12  months  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

If  there's  ever  a  slack  period  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  the  minor  work  he  picks  up 
will  not  be  in  that  province  and  he'll  have 
great  diflBculty  obtaining  those  1,000  hours 
in  the  12-month  period  or  the  1,500  hours  in 
the  slightly  longer  period.  So  we  have  an 
additional  problem  for  our  Ontario  worker  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  brought  about  by 
their  changes  which,  looking  at  it  in  terms 
of  what  Quebec's  problems  were  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  were  very  reasonable  and 
rational  changes  for  Quebec  to  make  on  an 
internal  basis. 

[5:00] 

I'm  not  going  to  get  into  the  details  of  it, 
but  in  the  overall  ball  park  thrust  of  their 
bill  it  was  reasonable.  However,  it's  left  the 
Ontario  worker  in  virtually  the  same  situa- 
tion that  he's  always  been  left  in.  This  is  not 
a  new  problem.  The  negotiations  which  we 
were  urging  for  years  should  take  place  with 
this  bill  as  a  final  failtwe  p>osition  if  we 
couldn't  achieve  it,  have  resulted  in  no  ad- 
vance for  all  those  workers  in  the  border  area. 
They're  still  left  in  the  same  position  where 
they  always  have  been. 

When  we  then  look  at  this  bill,  which 
represents  the  failure  of  the  government  op- 
posite to  be  able  to  negotiate  something  with 
the  province  of  Quebec,  sections  2  and  6  of 
the  bill  are  simply  areas  we  cannot  support 
as  written  or,  as  suggested  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  slightly  modified. 

We  have  put  down  in  our  reasoned  amend- 
ment that  the  bill  not  now  be  read  a  second 
time,  but  be  redrafted  and  brought  back  in  in 
a  way  which  materially  will  change  the 
thrust  of  sections  2  and  6  and  speak  quite 
directly  to  the  issue,  if  we  have  finally  to 
come  to  a  failure  position,  which  is  what  any 
of  these  bills  represents,  a  failure  to  achieve 
a  working  arrangement  with  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  which  at  least  will  be  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  is  not  discriminatory 
against  the  construction  worker  in  Ontario, 
which  sections  2  and  6  certainly  represent. 

In  section  2,  the  code  of  employment  prac- 
tice applying  to  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
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Ontario  applies  to  any  part  of  the  construc- 
tion industry.  Section  6  says  that  code  of 
employment  practices  will  apply,  notwith- 
standing any  other  act  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  If  appHed  in  the  present  form  and 
passed,  there  could  be  serious  interferences 
with  the  rights  of  construction  workers  in 
Ontario— with  the  rights  they  have  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  the  Construction  Safety 
Act  and  so  on. 

It's  always  been  our  feeling  that  rather 
than  having  a  very  discriminatory  piece  of 
labour  legislation,  which  this  really  repre- 
sents when  one  puts  together  sections  2  and 
6  of  the  government's  act  one  could  have 
applied  all  the  detailed  sections  of  the  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Tradesmen's  Qualification 
Act  in  Ontario,  which  would  have  helped 
materially  in  saving  and  holding  those  jobs 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  Ontario 
worker.  That  could  have  been  the  way  in 
which  we  said  to  Quebec,  "Look,  if  you  insist 
on  not  having  a  border  region  set  up  in 
which  workers  are  treated  as  if  it  is  perhaps 
a  section  of  the  nearest  Quebec  region  in 
terms  of  that  employment,  we'll  start  doing 
this  with  our  current  acts,  which  will  achieve 
some  equity  between  the  workers  on  both 
sides  of  the  border." 

But  we've  come  in  with  a  much  tougher 
piece  of  labour  legislation  which  in  its  appli- 
cation leaves  all  kinds  of  concern  in  my  mind 
for  what  could  happen  in  the  whole  con- 
struction industry  and  the  construction  trades 
across  the  entire  province  of  Ontario  from 
the  way  it's  drafted. 

Our  party,  recognizing  the  problem  of  not 
being  able  to  sit  in  on  those  negotiations  and 
helping  to  achieve  an  agreement  with  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  perhaps  being  faced 
with  a  situation  where  we  might  have  to 
admit  our  complete  and  utter  failure  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  in  my  opinion  has  drafted  a 
most  reasonable  and  accommodating  reasoned 
amendment  indicating  the  areas  in  a  bill  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  us.  The  amendment 
simply  gives  preference  to  employment  in  the 
construction  industry  to  those  tradesmen 
living  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  which 
doesn't  take  away  the  protections  of  em- 
ployees they  have  won  by  representation  to 
this  government  in  other  years  directly  and 
by  members  of  parliament  who  have  sup- 
ported the  view  of  working  people  in  this 
province  such  as  through  those  things  em- 
bodied in  the  Employment  Standards  Act  and 
which  do  not  interfere  with,  in  any  way,  the 
constitution  bylaws  of  a  union  and  of  the 
terms  of  a  collective  agreement  which  they 
have  so  carefully  hammered  out.  We  don't 
want  any  of  those  interfered  with  with  a  bill 


which  tries  to  establish  some  equity  between 
construction  workers  in  the  border  areas  of 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

We  understand  from  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  that  there  was  some 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  a  border  region  and 
give  it  some  special  term  or  status.  That's 
the  land  of  area  of  negotiation  which  should 
have  been  completely  investigated  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  government  opposite  in 
their  dealings  with  the  province  of  Quebec. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  how  far  that 
was  extended.  The  present  minister  was,  no 
doubt,  not  all  that  involved  in  that,  since  he 
was  so  recently  appointed  to  the  post  but, 
at  least  in  our  view,  they  left  it  open. 

In  our  reasoned  amendment  we  haven't 
spoken  to  that,  but  we  certainly  want  any 
avenue  completely  investigated.  When  you 
look  at  what  the  government  bill  was  and 
look  at  the  bill  which  the  member  for  Corn- 
wall put,  Bill  98,  which  speaks  almost  purely 
to  the  residency  situation,  we  without  ques- 
tion say  that  that  is  much  more  the  kind  of 
legislation  wMch  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  be  introducing  and  which  we  may 
have  to  pass  if  it  comes  to  that;  and  if  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  have  to  pass  this, 
negotiations  which  we  hope  will  continue  to 
take  place  without  any  abatement  finally  do 
not  succeed. 

Again,  we  want  a  sunset  provision.  The 
government  has  indicated  that  it  is  willing 
to  put  a  sunset  provision  into  the  bill.  But  it 
is  a  four-year  sunset  provision,  an  operation 
which  is  going  to  make  the  provisions  of  this 
act  for  the  construction  industry  supersede 
any  other  act  of  the  Legislature  or  of  any 
collective  agreement,  or  any  rules,  practices 
and  bylaws  of  the  constitution  of  a  trade 
union,  in  effect  for,  as  outlined  in  section  6, 
a  period  of  four  years.  It  is  simply  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

Even  with  the  redrawn  clauses  of  our 
reasoned  amendment  we  still  would  not  want 
to  see  those  applied  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Let  us  try  it  for  a  period  of  time,  if 
it's  necessary  to  try  something  in  the  legis- 
lative sense,  but  for  four  years?  Let's  try  it 
for  a  shorter  period  of  time,  a  year  and  a 
half.  That  gives  a  year  and  a  half  for  con- 
stant negotiations  and,  if  necessary,  to  bring 
in  some  other  bill  which  meets  the  condi- 
tions of  that  time. 

Certainly,  our  reasoned  amendment  is  one 
which  allows  for  further  negotiations  which 
put  no  undue  restrictions  upon  the  construc- 
(tion  industry  in  this  province  in  terms  of 
setting  aside  labour  agreements  and  setting 
aside  rights  devoted  under  any  act,  and  would 
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apply  for  a  very  short  time.  That  is  why  I 
strongly  support  oiir  reasoned  amendment  and 
look  at  the  whole  ball  game  here,  in  what- 
ever bill  we  put  forward,  as  an  utter  failure 
on  the  part  of  this  government  to  negotiate 
properly  a  situation  With  Quebec.  We  must 
see  if  there  are  any  doors  that  we  can  leave 
open  to  negotiate,  with  the  province  of 
Quebec,  reciprocal  arrangements  for  con- 
struction workers  in  any  of  the  border  areas 
— not  just  in  the  Cornwall  and  Ottawa  areas, 
but  further  up  into  the  Timiskaming  area  as 
well — where,  up  to  five  or  six  years  ago,  the 
tradliitional  movement  across  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  border  took  place.  It's  that  sort  of 
thing  we  need  to  achieve. 

I  will  conclude  very  briefly  by  saying  that 
I  find  our  reasoned  amendment  infinitely  more 
acceptable  than  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 
However,  both  of  them  represent  failures  of 
this  government  to  negotiate  properly  with 
the  province  of  Quebec.  If  the  House  pro- 
ceeds to  pass  the  government  bill  iin  its 
original  form,  or  in  some  modified  or 
amended  form,  it  still  represents  a  failure. 

In  any  event,  this  bill  should  be  sent  out- 
side the  House  so  we  can  get  the  input  of  the 
consitruction  industry  and  of  workers  in 
various  of  the  trades  that  have  set  up  em- 
ployment zones  in  Ontario — I  think  spe- 
cifically of  the  iron  workers  and  their  care- 
fully worked-out  arrangements — so  that  we 
can  have  their  experience  in  terms  of  how 
they  feel  about  a  border  zone  and  how  that 
employment  zone  should  operate. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  Quebec  means  by  a  border  zone 
and  how  it  would  operate,  I  cannot  support 
that  proposal  wholeheartedly,  althonrrh  I  think 
it  should  be  investigated  thoroughlv. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  reasoned  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  our  party  is  infinitely 
more  acceptable  than  the  bill  we  have  before 
us,  but  both  of  them  represent  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  this  government  to  properly  nego- 
tiate with  the  province  of  Quebec  in  order 
that  equity  be  achieved  between  Ontario  and 
Quebec  construction  workers  for  ooportunity 
of  employment  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  this 
House,  and  not  the  kind  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  in  the  form  of  this 
government  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  just  a  few  words  to  sum  up. 

I  think  it's  clear  from  all  of  the  words  that 
have  been  spoken  here  today  that  we  all  have 
certain  things  that  we  agree  upon.  We  all 
resent  that  there  has  been  a  sealing  of  the 
border,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  wasn't 
directed  primarily  at  this  province.  Secondly, 


we  all  agree  that  there  is  a  need  to  protect 
the  mobility  of  workers  across  borders,  regard- 
less of  their  domicile.  Finally,  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  we  can't  just  talk  about  it;  we  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

My  opening  statement  clearly  indicates  that 
this  minister  and  this  government  share  many 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
here  today.  The  Premier,  the  new  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  the  previous  Min- 
ister of  Labour  and  myself  have  all  tried  very 
vigorously  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  situation. 
I  might  say  that  the  Premier,  in  his  i)ersi stent 
efforts  to  have  the  Quebec  legislation  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  had  the  full  support — 
to  my  knowledge  and  from  my  conversations 
with  him —  of  the  construction  trade  unions. 
All  of  this  has  been  without  success.  There- 
fore, today  we  present  Bill  136  for  second 
reading. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  govern- 
ment and  this  minister  clearly  share  many 
of  the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed. 
The  bill  is  permissive,  and  I  have  clearly 
outlined  in  my  statement  that  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  committee,  not  only— as  the  mem- 
ber from  Windsor  has  said— for  input  from 
all  interested  parties,  both  in  the  trade  union 
movement  and  in  the  construction  industry 
as  well  as  from  municipalities  and  other 
interested  citizens,  but  also  so  that  members 
have  the  freedom  to  express  their  wishes  and 
to  add  any  amendments  they  feel  are  neces- 
sary. 
[5:151 

With  all  of  this  talk  about  delay  and  not 
doing  enough,  let's  not  forget  there  was  one 
heck  of  a  lot  of  pressure  from  all  parties  on 
the  previous  minister,  on  this  government, 
and  on  me  to  get  something  done.  I  might 
also  add,  as  I  look  at  a  press  release  dated 
July  5,  there  is  a  comment  there  indicating 
that  "Premier  Davis  instead  chose  to  nego- 
tiate, but  failed  to  recognize  that  he  needed 
bargaining  power  in  those  negotiations.  With 
regulations  of  our  own,  Ontario  will  have 
that  bargaining  power  and  negotiations  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  succeed."  That  was  a 
statement  issued  by  the  leader  of  the  third 
party  and  a  position  which  we,  frankly,  take 
at  this  very  minute.  We  do  need  to  have  a 
bill  and  we  do  need  some  regulations  in 
place  to  put  some  teeth  into  this  matter. 

Also,  just  so  it  is  clear  what  this  minister 
feels,  although  I  know  he  didn't  intend  them 
in  any  derogatory  way  I  did  take  a  litde 
offence  at  the  fact  that  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  talked  about 
beating  up  the  unions,  or  some  other  phrase. 
I  want  cleju-ly  outlined  just  what  my  views 
have  been  to  the  unions  with  regard  to  our 
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position.  I  stated  them  very  clearly  on  Octo- 
ber 28  when  I  spoke  to  the  Provincial  Builds 
ing  and  Construction  Trades  Council  in 
Sudbury. 

If  members  will  give  me  a  moment  to  quote 
from  that  speech,  I  said:  "Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  philosophically  opposed  as 
Minister  of  Labour  to  the  kind  of  massive 
interference  with  internal  trade  union  affairs 
which  the  Quebec-type  of  legislation  imposes. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  talk  in  terms  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  free  trade 
unions  and  then  impose  control  or  construc- 
tion unions  which  effectively  destroy  their 
hiring  halls. 

"We  regard  certain  features  of  the  Quebec 
regulation  as  unfair  and  discriminatory.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  about  those  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation  which  require  con- 
struction workers  to  be  domiciled  or  resi- 
dent in  Quebec  in  order  to  qualffy  for  a 
classification  certificate  to  work  in  that  prov- 
ince. Ontario  believes  that  qualified  con- 
struction workers,  wherever  resident,  should 
have  free  access  to  work  on  construction  proj- 
ects wherever  situated  in  Canada.  And  we 
further  believe  that  the  requirement  for 
Quebec  domicile  places  an  unfair  and  perhaps 
illegal  impediment  on  such  free  access." 

Finally,  I  concluded  to  that  meeting  in 
this  fashion:  "However,  the  situation  has  to 
be  resolved.  As  you  know,  the  government 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture which,  ff  enacted,  would  enable  the 
Ontario  government  to  impose,  if  necessary, 
residential  restrictions  on  workers  from  other 
provinces.  Premier  Davis  has  made  it  clear 
that  while  the  province  does  not  wish  to  erect 
barriers  of  this  sort,  it  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  see  Ontarians  deprived  of  employment 
opportunities  in  Quebec,  while  Quebec  resi- 
dents continue  to  share  job  opportunities  in 
Ontario.  I  want  to  assure  you,  however,  that 
the  government  has  no  intention  of  eroding 
the  freedoms  and  hiring  hall  practices  that 
trade  unions  in  Ontario  have  experienced  in 
the  past." 

I  am  sure  that  those  statements  made  it 
very  clear  to  the  construction  union  move- 
ment that  this  government's  intentions  were 
clearly  on  the  table.  To  further  emphasize 
my  own  personal  commitment  to  this  philos- 
ophy, and  as  all  members  know  I  introduced 
two  further  amendments  last  Tuesday.  One 
of  them  in  effect  inserted  a  sunset  clause. 
The  other  provided,  if  I  may  quote,  "except 
with  respect  to  provisions  included  in  a 
collective  agreement  under  section  38  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act;  "and  that  was  put  as 
an  appendix  to  section  6,  clearly  indicating 
that  union  seciuity  arrangements  that  have 


been  gained  and  secured  under  collective 
agreements  remained  that  way  and  were 
exempt  from  the  primary  section,  section  6 
of  the  act. 

Concerns  have  been  expressed  about  a 
variety  of  sections  in  the  act.  I  could  at  this 
time  take  several  minutes  to  review  and  rein- 
force the  views  that  led  us  to  insert  those 
sections  in  the  act,  but  I  think,  quite  frankly, 
we  can  do  that  at  the  committee  level  and 
that  there  is  no  need  to  take  up  further  time 
in  this  House. 

I  believe  that  the  two  amendments  I  pro- 
pose answer  members'  real  concerns  and 
answer  the  real  concerns  of  those  in  the 
trade  union  movement.  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  committee  for  con- 
structive review  and  input  finrther  reinforces 
the  commitment  that  I  have,  and  that  this 
government  has,  to  having  an  open  process 
and  review. 

The  members  for  Ottawa  Centre  and 
Hamilton  East,  and  some  other  members, 
have  referred  to  other  legislation  which  may 
be  affected  by  Bill  136,  for  instance  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  Act,  the 
Employment  Standards  Act,  et  cetera.  I 
would  remind  them  that  this  act  deals  with 
employment,  and  employment  as  defined 
under  section  1  means  the  hiring  of  or  con- 
tracting with  tradesmen.  So  we  are  talking 
about  hiring,  and  none  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  referred  to  by  members  deal  with 
hiring  practices.  I  therefore  want  to  assure 
members  that  this  bill  bears  no  relationship 
to  those  other  bills  and  that  the  problems  we 
face  could  not  have  been  dealt  with  in 
that  other  legislation.  Indeed,  the  suggestion 
that  there  are  other  avenues  that  are  open 
to  us  is  not  accurate.  All  possible  avenues 
have  been  exhausted.  I  would  ask  for  the 
support  of  the  House  in  passage  of  second 
reading  of  Bill  136. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  Elgie  has  moved 
second  reading  of  Bill  136  to  which,  in  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Cassidy  has  moved  that  all 
the  words  after  "that"  be  deleted  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor: 

"Bill  136  be  not  now  read  a  second  time 
in  order  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  for  re- 
drafting in  order  that: 

'1.  The  code  or  codes  of  employment 
practices  mentioned  in  the  said  act  be  re- 
stricted to  the  sole  principle  of  giving 
preference  in  employment  to  construction 
tradesmen  permanently  resident  in  Ontario 
and  that  no  other  interference  in  employ- 
ment practices  respecting  employment  in 
the  construction  industry  be  undertaken  by 
the  authority  of  this  legislation;  and  that 
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"2.  The  sweeping  and  arbitrary  powers 
given  to  the  minister  as  presently  contained 
in  sections  2(1)  and  6  of  the  act  be  deleted 
because  the  provisions  of  these  sections 
could  be  used  to  take  away  protections  of 
the  employees  aflFected,  not  only  as  those 
protections  are  outlined  in  the  constitutions, 
bylaws  and  collective  agreements  of  the 
unions  involved,  but  could  also  be  used  to 
take  away  protections  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  workers,  such  as  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
the  Construction  Safety  Act  and  the  Em- 
ployees Health  and  Safety  Act,  and  because 
none  of  these  powers  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  act;  and 

"3.  The  government  adopt  legislation  more 
in  keeping  with  the  principles  outlined  in 
Bill  98,  a  bill  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for 
Residence  Requirements  for  Construction 
Workers  in  Ontario,  as  presented  in  the 
Legislature  by  the  honourable  and  very  able 
member  for  Cornwall  (Mr.  Samis). 

"4.  The  government  include  a  sunset  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation  so  that  it  expire  18 
months  from  the  time  it  receives  royal 
assent." 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  that 
Bill  136  be  now  read  a  second  time,  which 
was  agreed'  to  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes 

Ashe,  Auld,  Belanger,  Bennett,  Bemier, 
Birch,  Blundy,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Conway, 
Cunningham,  Cureatz,  Davis,  Eakins,  Elgie, 
Epp,  Gaunt,  Gregory,  Haggerty,  Hall, 
Handleman,  Havrot,  Hodgson,  Johnson, 
Jones,  Kennedy, 

Kerr,  Kerrio,  Lane,  MacBeth,  Maeck, 
Makarchuk,  Mancini,  McCaffrey,  McCague, 
McGuigan,  McKessock,  F.  S.  Miller,  G.  I. 
Miller,  B.  Newman,  W.  Newroan,  Nixon, 
Norton,  O'Neil,  Peterson,  T.  P.  Reid,  Riddell, 

Rowe,  Roy,  Ruston,  Samis,  Sargent, 
Scrivener,  G.  E.  Smith,  S.  Smith,  Stephenson, 
Stong,  Sweeney,  G.  Taylor,  Van  Home, 
ViUeneuve,  Walker,  Watson,  Welch,  Wells, 
Williams,  Worton,  Yakabuski-68. 

Nays 

Bounsall,  Breaugh,  Bryden,  Cassidy, 
Charlton,  Cooke,  M.  Davidson,  M.  N. 
Davison,  Deans,  di  Santo,  Foulds,  Germa, 
Gigantes,  Grande,  Lawlor,  Lewis,  Lupusella, 
Mackenzie,  Martel,  Philip,  Renwick,  Warner, 
Wildman,  Young,  Ziemba— 25. 

Ayes  68;  nays  25. 


Ordered    for    standing   resources    develop- 
ment committee. 
15:45] 

MINISTRY  OF  TREASURY  AND 

ECONOMICS  ACT 
(continued  from  October  31,  1978) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  142,  An 
Act  to  establish  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  the  other 
evening  I  had  risen  to  speak  to  this  bill, 
whdch  I  will  do  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Roy:  For  or  against? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can't  take  the  torture  test. 
This  is  the  torture  test. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
was  dehghted  with  the  legislation  when  it 
was  brought  forward,  along  with  the  com- 
plementary Bill  166  establishing  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  legislation  takes  me  back  to  1975 
when  I  first  had  an  opportimity  to  address 
this  House.  At  that  time  I  spoke  of  the  many 
successes  of  the  government  and  its  capacity 
to  continue  to  make  this  the  province  of 
opportunity.  While  highhghting  and  illus- 
trating many  of  the  successes  of  the  govern- 
ment in  tliis  area,  I  did  raise  some  eyebrows 
when  I  suggested  that  perhaps  there  was 
room  for  even  this  government  to  make  im- 
provements in  its  provision  of  services  to  the 
people  of  the  province. 

I  suggested  at  that  time  that  in  fact  the 
existing  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  perhaps  was 
too  large  for  any  one  minister  to  be  able  to 
handle  because  of  the  massive  size  and 
responsibilities  of  that  ministry.  I  suggested 
at  that  time  that  even  as  capable  a  person  as 
Mr.  McKeough  would,  over  a  sustained  period 
of  time,  undoubtedly  find  it  difficult  to  handle 
all  those  responslibihties. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Let's  not  speak  for  Mc- 
Keough. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  did  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  that  time  that  there  would  be  merit  in 
considering  the  division  of  the  ministry  and 
establishing  once  again  two  ministries,  one 
Treasury  and  Economics  and  a  reversion  to 
a  separate  ministry  such  as  the  former  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  new  proposed  Min- 
istry of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  is  the  more 
appropriate  name  to  give  to  that  ministry. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  government  at  the  provincial 
level   has   become   much   more   sophisticated 
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and  has  become  much  more  involved  in  deal- 
ing not  only  with  provincial  and  municipal 
affairs  but  has  become  much  more  heavily  in- 
volved in  federal-provincial  affairs,  as  well  as 
inter-provincial  affairs. 

That,  too,  is  a  ministry  that  has  taken  on 
new  dimensions  and  new  responsibilities,  or 
it  certainly  will  once  it  has  been  formally 
created  by  the  enactment  of  Bill  166. 

Finally,  I  might  observe  that  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  dividing  the  minlistry  as  such 
would  be  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  an 
arm's  length  arrangement  established  between 
the  new  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
and  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury.  There  had 
always  been  some  criticism  of  a  degree  of 
favouritism  because  the  closeness  of  the  inter- 
governmental affairs  section  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury  gave  them  an  inside  track  to 
the  Treasury.  I'm  sure  the  other  ministries 
will  be  pleased  now  that  this  new  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  will  have  to  bid 
for  the  Treasury  dollars  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  other  separate  ministries. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  there  is  a 
much  broader  demand  for  intergovernmental 
action  at  all  levels,  as  I  pointed  out,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  divi^on  should  take  place 
at  this  time.  For  this  reason,  I,  along  with 
many  other  members  of  the  House,  will  be 
supporting  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  want  to  speak  briefly, 
because  I  know  the  minister  has  an  important 
engagement  with  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive policy  committee  and  I  wouldn't  want  to 
keep  him  from  that;  but  I  did  want  to  bring 
to  his  attention  that  the  change  in  this  min- 
istry is  not  particularly  compHmentary,  as  far 
as  he's  concerned. 

We've  had  the  impression  for  a  good  many 
years  that  ithe  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  been 
somewhat  restive  with  the  powers  that  the 
Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  has  been  wielding. 
I  had  the  funny  impression  at  the  time  the 
committee  on  intergovemmenital  affairs  re- 
ported that  this  huge  ministry,  this  super 
ministry — the  only  one  that  really  was  de- 
serving of  the  name — was  pretty  well  fash- 
ioned for  the  Treasurer's  predecessor  (Mr. 
McKeough),  who's  now  sitting  lin  Chatham 
waiting  for  a  phone  call  from  Union  Gas  or 
Ontario  Hydro  or  some  place. 

I  understand  he  did  get  a  phone  call  from 
one  of  the  banks,  so  he's  on  his  way.  I  would 
predict  that  within  a  decade,  he'll  probably 
make  E.  P.  Taylor  look  like  he  was  ruiming 
a  candy  store. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  And  won't  you  be 
envious? 


Mr.  Nixon:  But  that's  all  right.  He'll  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  his  income  so  we'U  be  able 
to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  we  won't  be  envious;  be- 
cause we'll  be  over  there  and  you'll  be  over 
here,  you'll  be  envious. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Albert,  you  will 
never  be  over  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  Bette,  you  should  go  to  the 
movies  more  often. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  very  anxious, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  that  this  debate  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  understand  there  are  no  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  and  that  we  are  estab- 
hshing  a  much  diminished  ministry. 

I  frankly  tiiink  it's  a  very  smart  thing  in- 
deed. While  Mr.  McKeough  may  or  may  not 
have  been  able  to  handle  all  those  respon- 
sibilities, I  felt  it  was  extremely  unhealthy 
that  one  minister  looked  after  so  many  of 
these   areas   of   tremendous   importance. 

The  only  time  it  was  ever  done  before 
was  in  the  days  of  Bdb  Macaulay.  We 
didn't  bother  arranging  the  ministry  for  him, 
he  simply  called  himself,  and  was  desig- 
nated, Minister  of  Economics. 

I  well  recall  that  even  before  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  day  could  get  up  to  present  the 
budget,  the  Minister  of  Economics  had  to 
present  a  full  evening's  resume  of  the  state 
of  the  economy  of  the  province.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  invite  the  business  moguls 
of  Toronto  and  vicinity  into  the  gallery.  I 
think  his  office  at  the  time  was  big  enough 
to  accommodate  them  all  for  petits  fours 
or  whatever  they  were. 

It  even  got  to  the  point  where  some  un- 
fair observers  in  the  opposition  started  to 
refer  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Macaulay  as 
"minister  of  all  departments."  Eventually  he 
grew  tired  of  this  responsibihty  and  went  on 
to  other  things.  We  still  see  him  around 
Queen's  Park,  but  he  doesn't  put  his  foot 
inside  unless  somebody  pays  him  $1,000  for 
a  day. 

Hon.  F.   S.  Miller:   Or  part  thereof. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Or  part  thereof.  So  he's  still 
serving  the  community  in  his  own  inimitable 
way. 

I  think  perhaps  this  Treasurer  is  more  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  man.  I  would  think  in 
some   sense   that's   a   comphment   to   him. 

I've  seen  him  in  action  in  some  of  his 
previous  incarnations.  When,  as  Minister  of 
Health,  he  was  told  by  the  then-Treasurer 
to  come  to  Paris,  Ontario,  and  close  our 
hospital- 
Mr.  Mancini:  Shame. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  —at  least  he  had  the  strength 
of  inteUigence  and  dignity  to  come  himself 
with  the  bad  news,  something  for  which 
I've  always  admired  him.  He  even  had  the 
intelligence  to  back  down  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  laws  of  the  province 
didn't  permit  him  to  close  the  hospital, 
strange  though  that  may  have  sounded  to 
him  and  others  at  that  time. 

I  suppose  it's  necessary,  in  case  the  min- 
ister requires  any  reduction  in  his  ego,  sim- 
ply to  point  out  that  this  is  a  diminished 
ministry  and  that  I  think  it  is  very  appro- 
priate that  it  be  so.  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Premier  ought  to  have  on  his  right 
hand— not  necessarily  in  this  House  —  his 
Treasurer,  and  on  his  left  hand  the  chief  law 
oflBcer  of  the  crown.  The  other  ministries 
have  great  importance— certainly  Education, 
which  probably  as  much  as  anything  is  the 
reason  we  have  provinces— but  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
province,  whatever  happens  in  the  Legis- 
lature, we  still  have  to  know  that  our 
finances  are  properly  looked  after— a  ques- 
tion that  gives  us  on  this  side  a  great  deal 
of  concern  when  we  look  at  the  history  of 
recent  Treasury  decisions— and  that  the  laws 
are  being  applied  evenly  and  without  too 
much  retroactivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
I  feel  it  is  an  important  change.  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  the  Treasurer  is  the  Treasurer 
and  doesn't  have  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing all  the  decisions  up  and  down  the  row. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  any  minister,  what- 
ever his  or  her  title,  can  over  time  come  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  other  members  of 
the  cabinet,  perhaps  inordinately.  The  only 
person  sitting  over  there  at  the  present  time 
who  might  do  that  is  the  present  Minister 
of  Education,  who  tends  to  show  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  afiFairs. 
So  far,  I  don't  think  that's  in  any  way  im- 
healthy  or  dangerous,  but  we're  continuing 
to  take  her  temperature  at  regular  intervals. 

I  know  the  minister  is  anxious  to  use  the 
time  remaining  to  answer  the  questions  that 


may  have  been  brought  to  his  attention,  but 
I  am  glad  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  other  member 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  this  bill  on  second 
reading?  If  not,  the  Minister  of  Treasury  and 
Economics. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  enjoyed  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Sometimes  more 
than  others. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  he  has  a  true 
sense  of  the  history  of  this  House.  He  brings 
a  lot  to  it,  as  one  of  the  columnists  said  to- 
day- 
Mr.  Nixon:  And  a  sense  of  the  future  too. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  and  as  to  the  future, 
ni  always  be  glad  to  take  his  advice  pri- 
vately. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Bob,  weren't  you  bom 
here? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  agree  that  the 
ministry  should  have  been  divided  in  two.  I 
believe  the  Treasurer  should  not  have  an 
operating  function  as  well  as  being  Treasurer. 
In  fact,  the  time  that  will  be  freed  up  be- 
cause of  the  separation  of  the  ministry  will 
be  important  in  two  ways:  It  will  allow  inter- 
governmental afiFairs  to  get  the  attention  they 
deserve  from  a  very  skilled  minister  in  that 
portfolio,  and  it  will  allow  the  Treasurer  to 
have  more,  let's  say  thinking  space  to  develop 
those  issues. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  could  certainly  use  it, 
Frank.  You  are  so  entrenched. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Therefore,  many  of  the 
other  points  discussed  by  the  other  members 
who  entered  the  debate  proi)erly  should  be 
answered  during  my  estimates;  since  these 
come  up  very  shortly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  ask  for  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Third  reading  also  agreed  to  on  motion. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

DISCRIMINATORY  BUSINESS 
PRACTICES  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  112,  An  Act  to  pro- 
hibit Discrimination  in  Business  Relation- 
ships. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  15: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  McMur- 
try  moves  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  sections: 

15(1)  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
may  make  regulations  exempting  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  from  any  provision  of  this 
act; 

(2)  a  regulation  made  under  subsection  1 
shall  be  tabled  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  day  in  which  it  comes 
into  force  if  the  assembly  is  in  session,  or  if 
not,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  en- 
suing session. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  further  moves  that 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  bill  be  renimi- 
bered  accordingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  This  is  essentially 
human  rights  legislation.  It  is  human  rights 
legislation  of  a  relatively  unique  kind.  We 
expressed  the  view  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  that  it  was 
legislation  that  would  be  better  passed  at 
the  federal  level.  In  the  absence  of  federal 
legislation  at  least  at  this  point  in  time,  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  the  legisla- 
tion at  the  provincial  level. 

The  justice  committee  spent  a  very  hard- 
working two  weeks  poring  over  the  sections 
of  the  bill  as  it  represents  legislation  in  a 
relatively  new  area.  I  have  to  say  that  in 
many  respects,  we  are  in  unchartered  waters. 

The  law  officers  of  the  crown  have  worked 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Charted  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Unchartered. 

Mr.    Deans:    Not   unchartered,   uncharted. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Uncharted,  unmapped. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Unmapped. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  may  be  on  the  shoals 
and  you  don't  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  law  officers  of 
the  crown  and  other  individuals  in  tiie  com- 
munity expressed  the  concern  that  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  we  may  unwitting- 
ly interfere  unfairly  with  individual  rights  in 
business  relationships.  Whereby  the  intent  of 
the  act  is  to  prohibit  unfair  discrimiaatory 
practices,  there  is  a  potential  danger,  be- 
cause of  these  uncharted  waters,  that  we 
may  be  interfering  unfairly  with  certain  in- 
dividual rights.  So  the  advice  is  that  we 
amend  the  bill  by  adding  section  15  in  order 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may 
provide  any  appropriate  relief  in  the  event 
that  any  individual  is  unfairly  dealt  with  in 
this  legislation. 

If  this  were  the  case,  section  15  as  noted 
also  provides  that  any  such  regulation 
passed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil be  tabled  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  will  be  satisfied  that  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  is  being  carried  out.  If  we 
were  not  to  pass  this  amendment,  we  might 
very  well  find  ourselves  in  the  unhappy  posi- 
tion where  legislation  which  is  basically 
human  rights  legislation  may  end  up  dealing 
very  luifairly  with  certain  citizens  in  the 
community,  well  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
bill.  It  is  the  advice  of  those  who  have  looked 
at  the  bill  that  we  should  provide  this  escape 
clause  as  it  were,  in  order  that  we  do  not 
arrive  at  legislation  that  ends  up  trampling 
on  individual  rights— the  very  rights  we  are 
seeking  to  protect. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  This  biU  was  very  carefully 
considered  by  the  justice  committee.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  matter  which  was  taken  very 
seriously.  By  the  very  fact  of  the  amend- 
ments which  are  in  the  bill  now,  it  is  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  we  worked  long  and 
hard  to  produce  a  bill  which  could  most  ade- 
quately express  the  intent  of  this  House. 

It  is  an  awkward  piece  of  legislation.  I 
don't  think  anyone  would  deny  that.  It  comes 
about  because  this  Legislature  has  been 
moved  by  the  absence  of  adequate  legisla- 
tion at  the  federal  level,  to  try  to  do  in- 
directly what  we  would  be  prohibited  from 
doing  directly.   This  means  we  are  actually 
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creating  a  situation  which  admittedly  is  an 
awkward  one. 

This  particular  clause,  as  I  recall  it,  was 
in  the  bill  as  originally  brought  forward  to 
the  committee,  although  I  have  not  checked. 
I  may  be  in  error  and  tiie  provision  for 
tabling  in  the  Legislature  may  not  have 
appeared. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  it  didn't. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  certainly  the  first  part 
of  the  amendment  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  bill  as  it  went  through  committee. 

The  committee  took  the  position  that  if 
we  are  deahng  with  the  matter  of  an  act  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  busdness  relation- 
ships it  was  not  appropriate  for  us  to  pro- 
vide for  exemptions  to  that  particular  area 
in  our  human  rights  code  legislation.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  problems  in  this  bill — 
and  let's  face  it — is  the  fact  that  we  have 
incorporated  in  this  bill  the  matter  of 
geographic  location,  which  is  not  a  part  of 
the  human  risjhts  code  and  which  certainly 
extends  that  kind  of  legislation  to  a  further 
dimension. 

To  some  extent  I  can  understand  what  the 
Attorney  General  is  saying,  that  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  some  per^^on  being 
caught  up  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
geographic  location.  The  committee  laboured 
long  and  hard  on  that  particular  clause,  and 
I  must  sav  there  was  a  great  divergence  of 
opinion.  Those  of  us  who  perhaps  felt  we 
would  like  not  to  incorporate  it  nevertheless 
realized  tliat  to  delete  it  was  really  to  destrov 
the  effect  of  the  bill  itself.  We  wrestled  with 
thait. 

But  bv  its  very  nature,  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination,  it  surely 
doesn't  lie  with  us  in  this  HoMse  to  s?v  we 
admit  there  may  be  occasions  when  some- 
body can  discriminate — and  we're  not  talking 
about  primary'  discrimination;  we're  tnlMng 
about  secondary  and  tertiary  discrimination. 
This  is  what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  of  this 
province,  of  all  people,  would  be  introducing 
into  this  House  an  amendment  which  would 
say,  in  effect,  it's  perfectly  all  right  for  }ou 
to  discriminate. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That's  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  that  is  what  you're 
saying.  You're  exempting  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That  is  absolute  non- 
sense, and  yoi^'re  playing  little  games  with 
important  legislation. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  was  not  present  at  our  deliberations. 
We  did  not  at  any  itime  play  gam.es. 


What  is  the  effect  of  providing  for  exemp- 
tion by  regulation  from  the  effect  of  an  act 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  business  rela- 
tionships if  it  is  not  that  very  thing? 

With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
the  Attorney  General  who  is  playing  games 
with  this  le^slation. 

The  fact  that  the  regulation  may  be  tabled 
in  this  House  does  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
permit  amthing  other  than  a  tabling  for  in- 
formation. To  say,  therefore,  that  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  exemption  to  this  legislation 
is  satisfactory  or  just  or  equitable,  or  what- 
ever, is  simply  not  the  fact.  It  would  be 
tabled  for  information  as  a  regulation.  Al- 
though I  suppose,  with  the  new  provisions  in 
our  rules,  it  might  be  referred  out  to  the 
landing  committee  dealing  with  regulations. 

I  go  back  to  the  original  principle.  If  you 
have  an  act  to  prohibit  discrimiination,  it 
seems  to  me  totally  and  utterly  inappropriate 
to  provide  for  those  who  may  be  exempted 
from  the  effects  of  this  bill. 

I  haven't  found  in  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  said  anything  to  incline  me  to  support 
that  amendment.  Discrimination,  secondary 
or  tertiary,  is  discrimination.  To  say  that 
somebody  shouldn't  be  lx)und  bv  that  is 
bevond  my  comprehension  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

[8:15] 

I  would  hke  to  know  if  it  has  been  Harified 
as  to  how  the  Attorney  General  would  feel  if 
we  wrote  in  some  group  right  now  into  this 
bill,  if  we  could  do  that.  My  understanding 
was  that  at  the  committee  we  were  advised 
that  would  be  discriminatory.  I'd  like  to  know 
the  an<:wer  to  that  from  the  Attomev  General 
himself.  If  we  could  write  it  in,  we  ought  to 
have  the  example  now  before  we  nass  the 
legislation  to  imderstand  who  it  is  we're 
trying  to  nrotect  and  who  it  is  we're  trying  to 
exempt.  If  we  don't  have  that,  then  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned  it  is  against  my  belief  about 
the  public  policy  of  this  province  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  prepared  to  support  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  just  one  comment 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  minister's  amend- 
ment which  requires  the  order  in  council  to 
|io  t-hlp-l  in  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable or,  I  gather,  on  the  first  dav  of  a 
session  or  within  the  first  few  da^^s  of  a 
session,  5:hoiild  the  re<nilation  ^e  filed  with 
the  registrar  of  regulations  while  the  House 
is  not  sitting.  That  part  of  the  amendment  I 
look  upon  with  some  favour. 

I  find  it  strange  that  a  similar  amendment 
I  proposed  to  the  Crown  Timber  Act  was  not 
a'^'^ented  bv  your  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  of  the  time.  I  don't  have 
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an  immediate  wording,  but  I  think  the  At- 
torney General  at  some  future  time  might 
look  at  the  wording  a  little  more  closely  so 
that  there  would  be  some  more  definite  time 
limit  indicated  rather  than  the  rather  vague 
phrase  "as  soon  as  is  practicable."  He  might 
also  think  about  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
Legislature  through  his  amendment  the 
authority  to  amend  the  regulation,  should 
such  a  regulation  be  discriminatory. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Just  a  point  of  clari- 
fication, as  I  said  before,  I  think  it's  quite 
clear  that  the  legislation  is  fairly  broad.  The 
member  for  St.  George  mentioned  the  dif- 
ficult decision  that  had  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  geographical  location,  which  I 
think  points  out  the  diflBculty  that  we're 
not  totally  sure  what  we  may  be  getting 
into.  Our  position  is  simply  that  if  we  knew 
at  this  point  in  time  the  type  of  transac- 
tion that  might  be  caught  by  this  legislation, 
when  it  clearly  wasn't  the  intention  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  catch  it,  then 
we  could  amend  the  bill.  We  admit  very 
clearly  that  we  just  don't  know  because  of 
the  broad  terms. 

It  was  thought  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  type  of  transaction  between  in- 
dividuals that  is  clearly  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  what  was  intended  to  be  caught. 
In  view  of  the  relatively  unique  nature  of 
the  legislation,  we  thought  it  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  not 
to  grant  an  exemption  for  a  discriminatory 
practice,  but  simply  to  relieve  against  a 
situation  that  was  clearly  not  intended  to  be 
caught  by  the  legislation  to  provide  some 
relief  and  not  to  provide  an  exemption.  If 
we  knew  at  this  point  in  time  what  that 
might  be,  then  we'd  bring  a  specific  amend- 
ment to  the  substantive  clause  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  tabling, 
I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  entertain  an 
amendment  to  that  clause:  "A  regulation 
made  under  subsection  1  shall  be  tabled  in 
the  assembly  forthwith,"  that  is  the  day  on 
which  it  comes  into  force  if  the  assembly 
is  in  session. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  For  what  purpose?  For 
information? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  In  order  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  as  to  what 
problem  is  developing,  rather  than  go 
through  and  provide  a  formal  amendment  to 
the  legislation  which  may  or  may  not  be 
retroactive. 

I  have  difficulty  accepting,  obviously,  the 
allegation  that  I  am  in  favour  of  granting 
an  exemption  to  anybody- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Isn't  that  what  the  mo- 
tion says? 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —who  is  clearly  en- 
gaging in  a  discriminatory  practice  who  was 
supposed  to  be  caught  by  this  bill.  But  ob- 
viously, because  of  the  wide  implications, 
because  we  don't  know,  we  just  want  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  who  may  be  un- 
fairly treated  by  this  legislation  when  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  any  member  of 
the   Legislature   to   so   treat   that   individual. 

We  put  in  the  tabling  provision  in  order 
to  inform  the  House,  as  soon  as  we  can, 
what  situation  may  have  arisen,  so  it  would 
not  be  suggested  that  anybody  has  been 
given  an  exemption  from  a  discriminatory 
practice.  I  don't  know  how  I  can  make  it 
any  clearer  than  that. 

If  it  will  assist  the  members  opposite,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  substitute  the  term, 
"as  soon  as  practicable,"  which  I  can  see 
may  cause  difiBculty,  for  the  word  "forth- 
with." In  order  to  inform  the  House,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  do  that.  If  both  parties 
opposite  say:  "Look,  notwithstanding  that, 
we  don't  want  it,"  fine.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  press  this  to  a  point  where  it  can 
be  suggested  that  we  are  in  any  way  at- 
tempting to  grant  an  exemption.  We  are 
simply  attempting  to  see  that  the  bill  is 
carried  out  in  a  manner  all  members  wish. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  is  that  not  the  word- 
ing of  your  amendment,  to  grant  the  ex- 
emption? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Not  from  a  discrim- 
inatory practice.  But  again,  it  is  a  question 
of  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  the  intent 
of  the  act,  in  a  situation  where  we  have  so 
little  experience. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
how  difiBcult  it  is  for  a  member  such  as 
myself,  who  was  not  in  the  committee  at  the 
time  this  particular  provision  was  eliminated 
from  the  bill,  to  stand  now  and  say  that  it 
should  be  reinserted.  But  that  is  what  I  am 
going  to  do. 

I  have  listened  this  evening  to  the  min- 
ister speak  about  it.  I  have  listened  to  the 
member  for  St.  George  speak  about  it.  I 
think  on  balance  one  has  to  accept  the 
concern  the  minister  so  categorically  ex- 
pressed, that  it  is  not  his  intention,  by  way 
of  regulation,  to  grant  an  exemption  against 
a  discriminatory  business  practice— the  aim 
and  object  of  the  bill.  But  there  very  well 
may  be  circumstances  where  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  in  its  technical  sense,  may  be  com- 
plied with,  but  that  the  actual  circumstance 
and  factual  situation  was  not  one,  and 
should  not  be  one  that  the  bill  should  en- 
compass. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  at  least  a 
brief    explanation    from    the    minister's    ad- 
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visers  with  respect  to  the  desire  to  rein- 
troduce that  particular  provision.  I  am  con- 
strained because  of  the  concerns  I  expressed 
last  June,  by  correspondence,  to  a  number 
of  people  who  related  to  the  ambit  of  the 
bill,  which  has  led  to  significant  amendment 
in  committee,  which  I  believe  meets  the 
major  fears  and  concerns  which  I  had  at 
that  time. 

But  I  think  the  diflBculty  of  the  bill,  the 
fundamental  difficulty  of  relating,  in  one's 
mind,  all  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
bill  could  apply,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
with  the  protection  of  an  irmnediate  tabling 
in  the  assembly  of  the  regulation,  if  the 
House  is  in  session— if  the  House  is  not  in 
session,  an  immediate  tabling  at  the  time 
of  the  convening  of  the  assembly  would 
meet  our  concern— we  would  have  an  op- 
portunity at  that  time  to  speak  to  the  matter 
if  it  appeared  not  to  be  a  wise  regulation,  or 
if  it  appeared  on  a  different  interpretation 
to  be  a  regulation  that  granted  an  exemption 
to  a  discriminatory  business  practice  this 
House  found  abhorrent. 

I  think,  in  a  strange  way,  while  one  would 
like  to  be  rigid  and  purist  about  this  whole 
question  of  regulation,  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  when  it  is  wise  for  this  assembly 
to  provide  the  minister  with  the  kind  of 
flexibility  he  has  requested,  on  the  clear 
and  categorical  assurance  which  the  minister 
has  given  this  House.  I  am  not  asking  him  to 
repeat  it,  because  he's  given  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  use  the  regulatory  power  if 
granted  to  him  in  a  way  that  would  exempt 
a  discriminatory  business  practice  intended  to 
be  encompassed  within  the  ambit  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Rotenberg:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  much  of 
what  I  am  about  to  say  has  been  covered 
by  the  member  for  Riverdale.  I  think  the 
point  the  member  for  St.  George  makes  is  a 
valid  one.  She  made  it  in  the  committee.  I 
think  the  problem  before  us— to  put  it  very 
Lluntly— is,  are  there  good  kinds  of  dis- 
crimination and  bad  lands  of  discrimination? 
Her  point  is  if  there  are  some  discriminations 
that  are  acceptable,  spell  them  out  in  the  bill. 
Otherwise,  we  shoiJdn't  allow  the  freedom 
to  the  Attorney  General  by  regulation. 

There  are  some  "good  discriminations." 
They  are  spelled  out  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 
Two  kinds  of  discrknination  deliberately  ex- 
empted from  the  bill  are  discrimination  with 
respect  to  labour  practices,  and  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  geographical  location 
where  such  fits  in  with  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  Canada— in  other  words  such 
things  as  discrimination  against  South  Africa. 
Those  are  two  kinds  of  discrimination  which 


are  known  and  are  specifically  exempted  from 
the  bill.  But  I  think  where  we  have  difficulty 
and  why  I  think  we  should  support  the 
amendment— something  else  we  have  not 
anticipated  today  in  drafting  this  bill— may 
come  up  in  the  future. 

When  the  bill  was  first  presented  to  this 
House  back  in  the  spring  there  were  certain 
things  it  could  have  covered.  The  member 
for  Riverdale,  and  I  think  his  colleague  from 
Lakeshore,  quite  properly  pointed  those  out 
to  the  House  on  second  reading.  There  were 
things  the  bill  would  pick  up  which  should 
have  been  exempt.  I  think  they  are  basically 
in  the  primary  discrimination  section.  The 
bill  was  changed  and  amended  in  committee 
to  cover  those  known  kinds  of  discrimina- 
tion which  should  not  be  covered  in  the  bill. 

Something  may  come  up  in  the  future 
which,  if  we  knew  about  it  today,  yes— I 
would  say  to  the  member  for  St.  George— we 
probably  would  put  in  the  bill.  But  we  don't 
know  about  it  today.  Something  in  the 
future  may  come  up,  and  the  point  I  think 
is  very  valid^-rather  than  having  to  come 
back  to  this  House  and  write  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  for  such  a  point  the  Attorney 
General  is  asking  the  House  to  give  him  the 
power  to  draft  a  regulation,  proclaim  a  regu- 
lation, and  bring  it  before  this  House. 

Naturally,  sitting  on  this  side  of  this  House, 
I  guess  I  have  a  little  more  faith  in  the 
Attorney  General  than  possibly  some  of  my 
colleagues  opposite.  But  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  discrimination  which  are 
very  much  in  the  pubhc  mind,  very  much  up 
front,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  i(X 
any  Attorney  General  or  any  govenmient  or 
any  party  to  bring  forward  a  regulation 
which  is  clearly  not  within  the  spirit  of  this 
bill.  I  mean  a  regulation  which  is  clearly 
allowing  a  discrimination  which  would  really 
fly  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  spirit  of  this  bill— far  more 
so  than  the  regulations  under— I  think  some- 
one mentioned  the  Timber  Act,  which  really 
do  not  stir  up  public  opinion  in  the  same 
way  as  discrimination.  I  thidk  the  focus  of 
public  opinion,  the  focus  of  the  press,  on  this 
kind  of  a  regulation  will  be  as  much  control 
as  just  the  fact  that  the  regulation  is  brought 
forward  in  the  House. 

So  as  I  said  originally,  philosophically  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  member  for  St. 
George  about  playing  around  with  discrimina- 
tion in  any  way,  because  it  is  such  a  vital 
subject  and  it  has  to  be  spelled  out  so  well. 
In  this  case,  the  way  the  bill  is  drafted  and 
the  way  the  Attorney  General  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  have  presented  it,  I  think 
this  amendment  is  in  order.  I  do  not  think 
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it  is  going  to  be  abused  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  House  will  support 
it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  15,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  16  to  18,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
[8:30] 

LAND  SPECULATION  TAX  REPEAL  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  151,  An  Act  to  repeal 
the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  want  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  minister  on  the  points  that  I  raised 
during  second  reading  on  the  number  of  liens 
that  are  outstanding. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  would  be  section  2. 

Are   there  any  comments  on  section  1? 

On  section  1 : 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  1,  copies  of  which  have  been  handed 
out  to  the  minister  as  well  as  to  the  opposition 
party. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Makarchuk  moves  that 
section  1  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  subsections: 

"(2)  Notwithsitanding  subsection  1,  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  statutes  repealed  by  sub- 
section 1  is  payable  in  respect  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  designated  land  referred  to  in  On- 
tario regulation  340/76  and  the  said  regula- 
tion is  repealed  and  shall  be  deemed  never 
to  have  come  into  force. 

"(3)  Tlie  minister  shall  forthwith  take 
steps  to  collect  the  amount  of  tax  payable 
under  subsection  2,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional amount  constituting  interest  on  the 
amount  of  tax  payable,  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  nine  per  cent  per  annum  from  and  in- 
clusive of  the  15th  day  of  April,  1976." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  you  to  rule  on  this 
particular  amendment.  Section  86  of  the 
standing  orders  says:  "Any  bill,  resolution, 
motion  or  address,  the  passage  of  which 
would  impose  a  tax" — those  are  the  key 
words,  "impose  a  tax" — "or  specifically  direct 
tlie  allocaltion  of  public  funds  may  not  be 
passed  by  the  House  unless  recommended 
by  a  message  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  may  only  be  proposed  by  a  minister  of 
the  crown." 

My  submission  to  you,  sir,  is  that  this 
amendment  does  impose  a  tax  and  that  sec- 
tion 86  of  the  standing  orders  clearly  says 
that  no  one  but  a  minister  of  the  crown  may 
do  so.  I  would  ask  you  to  rule  on  that. 


Mr.  Makarchuk:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  I  am 
imposing  a  tax.  The  tax  is  on  the  books  right 
now.  The  bill  here  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  tax.  There  is  no  way  that  this  amendment 
is  imposing  any  kind  of  tax.  What  tlie  amend- 
ment in  effect  is  saying  is  that  a  certain  tax 
that  is  on  the  books,  that  was  brought  in  by 
the  government  and  that  states  the  case  and 
everything  else,  shall  be  collected.  That's  one 
point. 

The  other  point  is  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  amendment  about  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  because  we  are  ndt  allocating 
the  funds.  If  the  tax  is  collected,  the  funds 
will  then  go  into  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  and  the  crown  then  has  the  free  right  to 
allocate  the  funds,  as  is  its  prerogative  to  do 
so.  I  would  suggesit  therefore  that  this  reso- 
lution is  perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  Breaucdh:  In  deciding  on  your  ruling 
in  this  matter,  you  should  recognize  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  member  for 
Brantford  simply  retains  a  tax  already  pro- 
posed by  a  minister  of  the  crown.  If  one 
looks  at  the  specific  wording  that  has  been 
proposed,  we  are  not  indicating  in  this 
amendment  that  we  are  desirous  of  an  addi- 
tional allocation  of  public  funds.  Nor  are  we 
proposing  an  additional  tax.  We  are  simply 
specifying  the  motion  that  a  current  tax, 
presently  Dut  forward  by  the  crown,  be  re- 
tained. I  think  the  chair,  in  formulating  this 
ruling,  should  take  record  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  proposing  any  new  forms  of  tax- 
ation, nor  any  new  forms  of  allocation  of 
funds,  but  simply  the  retention  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  taxation  policy  already  presented 
by  a  minister  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  If  I  may  speak  to  the  point 
of  order  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  tax 
was  removed  by  the  crown  and  the  executive 
council  as  of  October  24.  If  that  is  the  case, 
this  amendment  would,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
impose  that  tax. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Td  like  to  quote  from 
Erskine  May  again  on  this  matter.  The 
principle  here  is  that  the  crown  has  certain 
initiatives  in  terms  of  finances,  in  terms  of 
proposing  taxes  and  levying  taxes  and  so  on. 
May  says  on  page  712,  **The  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  determining  the  effects  of  an  amend- 
ment upon  the  financial  initiative  of  the 
crown"— the  bill  is  a  financial  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  crown— "is  that  the  com- 
munication to  which  the  royal  demand,  the 
recommendation,  is  attached  must  be  treated 
as  laying  down  once  and  for  all,  unless 
withdrawn  and  replaced,  not  only  the 
amount  of  charges,  but  also  its  objects,  pur- 
poses, conditions  and  qualifications.  In  rela- 
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tion  to  the  standards  thereby  fixed,  an 
amendment  infringes  on  the  financial  ini- 
tiative of  the  crown  not  only  if  it  increases 
the  amount"— in  the  case  we  do  not  in- 
crease any  amount— 'Tbut  also  if  it  extends 
the  objects  and  purposes/'  There  is  no  ex- 
tension of  any  objects  or  purposes  in  the 
tax  that  was  in  the  original  tax  bill.  This 
amendment  does  not  extend  in  any  way  the 
objects  or  purposes  of  the  original  tax  bill. 
Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  was  no  original 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Nor  does  it  relax  the  con- 
ditions and  qualifications  or  in  any  way 
change  the  conditions  and  qualifications  or 
anything  of  that  nature,  as  expressed  in  the 
communication  for  which  the  crown  has 
demanded  or  recommended  a  charge.  This  is 
referring  to  the  original  charge  oi  the  bill. 

The  amendment  meets  all  those  qualifi- 
cations. It  does  not  in  any  way  infringe 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  make 
money  laws,  to  allocate  funds,  to  levy  or 
change  the  levy  or  the  size  of  the  taxes  or 
anything  of  that  nature.  As  you  and  I 
know,  it  arises  out  of  the  Ronto  incident 
where  it  is  felt  by  many  people,  including 
the  provincial  auditor  who  was  asked  to 
check  into  this  matter,  the  tax  is  liable  and 
payable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maedc:  That  is  not  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  At  this  stage,  I  get  a 
little  concerned  because  the  public  is  rather 
sceptical  about  how  well  the  government 
manages  its  finances,  particularly  when  we 
read  about  the  Casey  incident  at  Ontario 
Place  which  is  making  the  news  now  and 
will  be  in  public  accounts  next- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  honourable 
member  return  to  the  point   of  order? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  My  concern  is  the  tenor 
or  the  tone  or  the  public  perception  of  how 
the  government  is  acting  in  the  public  in- 
terest. When  you  have  this  sort  of  waste- 
ful spending  or  improper  supervision  or 
financing  on  the  one  hand  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  you  have  something  of  this  na- 
tiu-e,  where  you  have  people  who  are  in- 
volved, shall  we  say,  in  obtaining  this  ex- 
emption, as  Mr.  McKeough,  the  last  Treas- 
urer, was  involved,  and  Eddie  Goodman 
has  been  involved. 

That  raises  in  people's  mind  a  great  con- 
cern. They  have  to  look  to  somebody  to 
try  to  protect  their  interests.  The  only  peo- 
ple in  this  province  who  are  in  the  position 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  are 
the  members  of  this  Legislature.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  this   Legislatmre   cannot  ensure   that 


the  law  is  applied  equally  to  all  people  in 
all  cases,  that  brings  into  question  the  whole 
focus- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Would  the  honour- 
able member  come  back  to  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:   I'll  rest  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  know,  as  one  Latin 
scholar  to  another,  that  you  would  under- 
stand what  I  hope  I'm  going  to  convey  to 
you.  The  ruling  you're  being  asked  to  make 
is  a  very  important  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  precedent  in  the  House.  I  don't 
know  of  any  occasion  when  such  a  question 
has  been  asked  of  you  and  I  believe  you 
must  rule,  and  I  submit  you  must  rule,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  by  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Brantford,  is  in  order. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  the  min- 
ister's own  bill  in  section  1  specifically  states 
it  is  only  a  repeal  with  respect  to  certain 
prospective— prospective  as  of  October  24— 
events.  I  would  point  out  to  the  chairman 
that  in  section  1  it  states  that  the  land 
speculation  tax  and  the  other  amending  acts 
**are  repealed  in  respect  of  and  do  not  apply 
to  .  .  .  any  disposition  of  or  with  respect 
to  designated  land"  that  occurs  on  or  after 
October  24,  1978.  That  repeal  does  not 
aflFect  at  all  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Brantford. 

Indeed,  "any  disposition  of  or  with  re- 
spect to  designated  land  that  occurred  prior 
to  October  24,  1978,  and  that  required  the 
transferor"- and  so  on  and  so  forth— on  and 
after  October  24,  1978.  That  clearly  does 
not  apply  to  the  particular  transaction  or 
disposition  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Brantford,  is  speaking  about. 

Then  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  next  words  in 
the  bill:  ".  .  .  but  the  statutes  hereby  re- 
pealed continue,  subject  to  section  2"— which 
we  don't  need  to  worry  about  because  that's 
a  question  of  the  lien  being  discharged^"to 
apply  in  respect  of  all  dispositions  of  or  with 
respect  to  designated  land  other  than  dis- 
positions described  in  clause  (a)  or  (b)." 

We're  not  repealing  the  Land  Transfer  Tax 
Act.  What  we're  saying  is  it  is  repealed  with 
respect  to  all  forward  looking  —  forward 
looking  from  October  24— it  is  not  repealed 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  which  has 
exercised  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Brantford,  for  many  months  now  with  respect 
to  the  Ronto  transaction. 

This  is  where,  if  I  could  share  a  Latin 
phrase  with  you,  my  colleague  is  really  just 
doing  this  ex  abundanti  cautela,  because  he 
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realizes  that  the  minister  is  likely  to  over- 
look his  obligation  to  collect  this  tax  unless 
this  House  specifically  says  in  the  biU  that 
they'd  better  bloody  well  collect  it. 

I  hope  I've  made  the  point  very  clear 
that  my  colleague  is  saying,  and  is  asking 
this  House  to  say— and  I  hope  and  trust  we 
will  have  the  support  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Liberal  Party— "You've  made  a  mistake; 
you  refuse  to  acknowledge  your  mistake;  we 
want  to  make  certain  that  not  only  is  this 
act  continued  in  force  with  respect  to  dis- 
positions which  should  have  been  taxed  be- 
fore, but  we  want  to  point  out  to  you,  the 
minister  of  the  crown  responsible  for  the 
protection  of  the  Treasury,  that  you  as 
minister  have  a  responsibility  to  collect  this 
particular  tax  because  you  are  wrong  and 
you  and  your  predecessors  in  office  are  too 
stubborn  to  admit  you  are  wrong." 
[8:45] 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Brantford,  is  com- 
pletely in  order.  All  it  is  saying  is  the  acts 
continue  in  force  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
dispositions  pre-dating  October  24.  Of  course, 
they  continue  in  force,  and  any  disposition 
that  comes  up,  the  minister  has  to  be  able  to 
tax  it.  All  my  colleague  is  saying  is:  "I  want 
you  to  know  that  you've  made  a  mistake. 
This  House  thinks  you've  made  a  mistake. 
This  amendment  in  substance  says,  you  are 
to  collect  that  tax  and  to  acknowledge  your 
mistake."  So  we  don't  have  the  rationaliza- 
tion and  the  gross  misrationalization  which 
took  place  with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
that  tax  should  have  been  paid.  So  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  never  in  the  time 
that  I've  been  in  the  House  have  I  seen  an 
amendment  so  in  order.  As  I  said,  my  col- 
league quickly  put  it  in  ex  abundanti  cautela. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  In  speaking  to  the  point 
of  order,  I  might  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  this  matter  has  been  raised, 
either  before  this  Legislature  or  a  committee 
of  this  Legislature.  The  matter  raised  is  one 
which  was  discussed  quite  thoroughly  within 
the  public  accounts  committee.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  discussions  that  took  place  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Is  the  honourable 
member  speaking  to  the  content  of  the 
amendment  or  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  To  the  point  of  order, 
and  I'm  trying  to  give  you  direction,  sir. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  been  brought 
before  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  did  ap- 
pear  in   a  report  that  was  put  before  this 


Legislative  Assembly,  which  came  out  of  the 
public  accounts  committee,  where  this  matter 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  is  a  precedent  for  you 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I'm  suggesting  to  you 
that  the  motion  now  being  placed  is  a  motion 
that  deals  exactly  with  the  positions  that  were 
taken,  both  within  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee and  within  the  report  that  appeared 
before  this  Legislative  Assembly.  All  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  is  that  the  motion  is  in 
order  because  of  the  precedent  set  by  the 
discussions  that  have  been  held.  This  is  not 
something  new  being  brought  before  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Speaking  to  the  point 
of  order  again,  I  would  again  refer  you  to 
section  86.  I  think  it's  very  explicit  that  no 
one,  under  the  standing  orders  of  this  House, 
has  the  right  to  impose  a  tax  except  the 
minister  of  the  crown  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  That's  exactly  what  this 
is  doing.  It  was  a  regulation  passed  by  this 
government  some  time  ago  which  said  that 
Ronto  did  not  owe  any  tax.  They  don't  owe 
any  and  there  is  none  owing. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  But  the  provincial  auditor 
said  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  was  an  inquiry 
and  that  inquiry  also  substantiated  that  they 
owed  no  tax  and  the  government  was  quite 
right  in  granting  the  exemption  under  the 
regulations.  At  the  present  time,  Ronto  owes 
no  tax. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Only  $493,000  or  more. 
Come  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  This  amendment  is  say- 
ing to  the  government,  "Impose  a  tax," 
that's  what  it  is  saying. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  *Tmpose  your  tax,"  that  is 
what  it  is  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  As  far  as  Tm  concerned, 
the  matter  is  very  simple.  It*s  in  black  and 
white  before  you  in  section  86.  The  member 
for  Riverdale  made  a  great,  eloquent  speech, 
but  he  really  never  spoke  about  the  section 
at  all. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  really  use  section 
86  with  any  act,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Warner:  On  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  the  quandary  that  the 
chair  is  in.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  The  item  which  has  been  raised  this 
evening  is  contained  in  a  report,  in  the 
auditor's  report  to  the  committee.  At  that 
stage,  the  committee  agreed  to  carry  that 
report.  It  agreed  upon  that  report.  The  item 
which  is  being  raised  here  has  already  been 
raised  in  an  earlier  session  of  a  committee 
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of  this  Legislature.  At  that  time,  the  item 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  committee.  I  would 
take  it  then,  and  from  my  imderstanding  of 
the  situation,  the  chair  should  look  at  the 
precedent  of  the  committee  of  the  Legislature 
not  having  ruled  the  item  out  of  order — 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Having  accepted  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  — but  having  accepted  that 
the  item  is  part  of  a  report. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Exactly.  That  is  a  precedent 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  From  where  I  sit,  I  under- 
stand the  quandary  the  chairman  is  in  is  that 
there  is  some  distinction  between  committee 
work  and  the  work  of  the  whole  House.  I 
understand  there  is  a  difference  between 
what  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  does 
and  what  the  entire  assembly  does.  But  I 
would  say  the  fact  that  the  item  had  been 
raised  and  not  ruled  out  of  order  in  com- 
mittee sets  a  precedent  that  the  item  should 
stand  to  be  voted  upon  in  this  assembly.  That 
is  precisely  what  my  colleague  from  Brant- 
ford  is  attempting  to  do. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  has  a  difficult 
problem  but  I  would  think  the  precedent  of 
an  item  having  been  dealt  with  successfully 
in  a  committee  says  the  item  should  now  be 
placed  before  the  assembly  to  be  voted  upon 
by  all  the  members. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Exactly.  We  are  tr>ing  to 
support  the  minister's  position.  We  are  trying 
to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  guys  need  the  money. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  minister 
in  fact  just  cleared  the  entire  matter  up  for 
us.  He  said,  and  I  think  quite  clearly,  that 
this  amendment  deals  with  an  exemption  that 
was  done  by  regulation.  This  amendment 
deals,  as  I  see  it,  quite  clearly  with  a  tax 
that  was  proposed  by  the  minister  and  by 
the  government,  a  tax  that  was  imposed  by 
tliis  Legislature  and  a  tax  that  was  exempted 
l3y  regulation  outside  of  this  Legislature.  The 
amendment  deals  not  with  the  imposition  of 
a  tax,  because  this  House  has  already  im- 
posed that  tax,  but  it  deals  wdth  chastising 
the  government  for  the  use  of  a  regulation 
to  change  a  tax  that  was  already  imposed  by 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  We  are  just  trying  to  help 
you  be  consistent,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  If  I  may  speak  once  more, 
the  executive  council  was  fully  wdthin  its 
rights  in  passing  any  regulation  it  may  have 
passed,  whether  the  opposition  likes  it  or  not. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  tax  owing  in 
this  particular  case. 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  According  to  the  execu- 
tive council. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  provincial  auditOT  says 
$493,000. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  If  an  amendment  by  the 
NDP  would  make  a  tax  owing,  then  I  say 
that's  imposing  a  tax  and  it  should  be  ruled 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  argument  put  forward  by  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  does  not  have  a  good  foundation  in 
reaMty.  The  word  "tax"  used  in  standing  order 
86  is  the  generic  word  "tax."  In  fact,  this 
House  already  imposed  that  tax. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Which  they  are  now 
trying  to  repeal. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  also  point  out  that 
what  the  amendment  suggested  by  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Brantford,  speaks  to 
is  prohibiting  the  government  from  making 
regulations  that  would  exempt  that  tax.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  1972  this 
House  accepted  a  private  member's  bill  that 
was  submitted  by  myself  that  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Interpretation  Act  that  would 
have  prevented  the  government  from  making 
regulations  having  to  do  with  the  banning  of 
studded  tires  in  northern  Ontario. 

No  one  challenged  the  right  of  an  oppo- 
sition member  to  make  such  a  motion  or  a 
bill,  in  other  words,  a  bill  that  prohibited 
the  government  from  implem^iting  certain 
regulations.  No  one  challenged  it  at  that 
time.  I  would  cite  that  as  a  precedent  for 
you  to  consider,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure 
there  have  been  other  motions  and  bills  made 
in  this  House  that  attempted  to  limit  the 
government  in  the  imposition  and  creation  of 
regulations.  They  may  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful because  of  majority  government,  but  at 
no  time  were  those  motions  and  those  bills 
challenged  as  being  out  of  order. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  though  the 
minister  and  the  government  may  find  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  by  my  colleague 
embarrassing,  they  cannot  find  it  out  of  order. 
They  may  stand  up  to  defeat  it,  but  they 
cannot  find  it  out  of  order  because  it  does 
not  by  itself  impose  a  tax  contrary  to  standi 
ing  order  86.  All  it  does  is  limit  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  make  regulations  imposing  a 
tax  that  this  Legislature,  as  my  colleague 
from  Hamilton  pointed  out- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Collecting  a  tax. 
Mr.  Foulds:  —from  collecting  a  tax  the 
Legislatmre  had   already  imposed. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  the  motion  is  in  order. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
help  again  with  the  decision,  I  want  to  go 
to  another  passage  in  May's.  This  is  on  page 
772;  the  heading  is  "Application  of  Rule  to 
Restoration  of  Charges":  "As  stated  on  page 
762,  in  committee  on  a  bill  which  repeals  or 
reduces  a  continuing  charge,  amendments  are 
allowed  which  are  designated  to  restore  the 
charge  in  part  or  in  whole.  Though  such  an 
amendment  authorizes  a  charge  greater  than 
that  contained  in  the  original  provisions"— as 
I  read  that,  if  the  charge  is  say  $10  and  we 
said  it  should  be  $15  it  does  provide  for  that 
—"of  the  bill,  it  does  not  increase  the  charge 
in  relation  to  the  true  standard  of  reference 
which,  in  this  case,  is  the  existing  law." 

In  the  first  place,  it  says  amendments  are 
allowed  to  restore  charges.  The  second  point 
is  that  the  amendments  must  be  within  the 
existing  law;  and  the  existing  law  in  this  case 
is  the  20  per  cent  that  is  payable  on  the  land 
transaction.  There  is  absolutely  no  eflFort  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  this  amendment  to 
change  that  figure. 

The  other  point  that  should  be  considered 
in  this  is  the  fact  that  the  public  accounts 
committee  did  ask  the  provincial  auditor.  If 
you  can't  believe  the  auditor,  who  do  you 
believe?  Who  do  you  believe  in  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  believe  the  auditor,  but 
I  don't  beheve  your  interpretation. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  did  ask  the  auditor- 
Mr.     M.     Davidson:     Are    you    going    to 
challenge  his  credibility? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  We  did  ask  the  auditor  to 
examine  this  matter  in  view  of  the  govern- 
ment's own  decisions  on  the  dates  when  the 
transaction  was  made.  The  auditor  did 
exactly  that  and  he  said  Ronto  development 
owes  the  government  $493,158;  that  is  the 
tax  payable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That  is  not  what  he  said. 
I  can  quote  it;  that  is  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  not  the  decision 
of  the  public  accounts  committee;  that  is  not 
the  decision  of  the  member  for  Brantford,  or 
any  other  member  of  this  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Or  the  decision  of  the 
provincial  auditor. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  the  decision  of  the 
provincial  auditor  who  went  through  the 
books,  who  investigated  the  transaction  in 
every  way  possible,  and  he  came  out  with 
this  figure.  As  was  pointed  out  by  my  col- 
league from  Riverdale  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take. What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  now 
is  the  time  to  correct  this  mistake.  The  bill 
gives  us  a  vehicle  to  force  the  government  to 
correct  this  mistake  and  that  is  exactly  what 


we  are  doing  here;  you  have  to  collect  that 
tax  the  same  as  you  have  collected  it  from 
other  people.  Therefore  you  go  ahead  and 
coUect  this  tax  from  Ronto  Development 
Company. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  tlie 
opposition  here  do  not  have  a  copy  of  that 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  have  had  it  all  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Oh,  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Rush  him  a  copy. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  guys  better  get  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
while  you  are  waiting  for  that  I  could  call 
your  attention  to  standing  order  1(b)  which 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  "in  all  contingen- 
cies unprovided  for,  the  question  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Speaker,  and  in  making  his 
ruling  the  Speaker  shall  base  his  decision  on 
the  usages  and  precedents  of  this  Legislature 
and  parliamentary  tradition,  and  not  simply 
the  standing  orders." 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brantford 
has  placed  an  amendment;  the  minister  rose 
on  a  point  of  order  and  asked  that  I  rule  on 
whether  or  not  that  motion  was  in  order.  All 
members  have  participated  in  that  point  of 
order.  As  the  member  for  Erie  wished  to  dis- 
cuss section  2,  I  wonder  if  the  committee 
would  be  agreeable  if  we  stood  down  sec- 
tion 1  and  allowed  the  member  for  Wilson 
Heights,  if  he  is  here,  to  continue  with  the 
discussion  on  section  2.  I  will  reflect  on  the 
arguments  made  by  the  many  members  be- 
fore coming  down  with  the  ruling. 

Agreed  to. 
[9:00] 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
get  further  clarification  on  this  section. 

In  the  original  bill  the  power  is  vested  in 
the  minister  that  he  could  exempt  certain 
properties;  we  find  this,  as  he  mentioned,  in 
the  Ronto  situation  where  according  to  the 
inquiry  there  was  no  infraction  made  upon 
the  act  because  the  minister  had  the  powers 
to  exempt. 

My  main  concern  in  this  particular  section 
is  that  perhaps  there  are  a  number  of  liens 
outstanding  against  the  land  speculation  tax; 
I  would  like  to  have  it  clarified  whether  I 
interpret  this  right.  It  says,  ".  .  .  absolutely 
discharged  from  the  special  lien  then  remain- 
ing in  force  unless,  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
January,  1979,  there  is  registered  in  the 
proper  land  registry  office  a  notice  claiming 
such  special  lien." 
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For  example,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  a  chap  had  bought  some  farm 
land.  He  had  sold  it  once  and  his  timing 
wasn't  right  the  first  time.  He  got  trapped 
into  land  speculation  tax  and  he  paid  the  tax 
then.  The  farm  was  turned  back  to  him  and 
he  just  sold  it  again.  I  guess  on  the  final 
closing  date  of  the  sale— and  I  guess  when 
it  may  have  been  registered  in  the  registry 
oflBce— he  missed  it  by  eight  hours. 

I  don't  know  if  there  is  a  lien  against  that 
property  or  not  on  the  sale  of  that  property. 
The  question  is,  if  that  is  the  case  is  he  sub- 
ject to  a  special  tax  shield  under  the  Land 
Speculation  Tax  Act?  In  other  words,  does 
it  apply  to  him?  There  may  not  be  a  lien 
against  it  in  the  registry  oflBce  but  there  was 
still  a  large  profit  made  in  the  land  transac- 
tion. I  was  just  wondering,  he  may  have  a 
number  of  Hens  there;  is  the  minister  going 
to  collect  that  tax  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  There  will  be  no  tax  col- 
lected on  any  registration  after  October  21 
at  midnight.  If  there  was  a  transaction  being 
transacted  prior  to  that  but  not  completed, 
if  they  complete  it  at  12:01  midnight  on 
October  24  they  would  not  be  subject  to  tax. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Before  that  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Would  the  minister  have 
any  idea  how  many  liens  there  are  outstand- 
ing, or  the  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think  I  gave  the  mem- 
ber that  information  the  last  time.  All  the 
liens  are  cleared,  but  there  is  $1.75  million 
in  taxes  to  be  paid  according  to  normal  pay- 
ment schedules.  Those  are  people  who  have 
taxes  to  pay  and  they  have  set  up  a  schedule 
to  pay  them.  If  any  of  these  amounts  are  not 
paid  we  would  use  the  ordinary  collection 
procedures  to  collect  them.  But  there  is  $1.75 
million  outstanding  at  this  time. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Kennedy:  On  section  4,  the  date  of 
repeal.  The  act  did  the  job  intended.  It  was 
never  intended  as  a  revenue  raiser.  It  was 
to  curtail  speculation  and  this  it  did. 

However  it  did  have  an  inhibiting  efiFect 
on  investment.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
question  on  that.  It  might  bring  some  de- 
light to  the  heart  of  the  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  Walker)  because  it  is  a  pure 
sunset  law.  My  only  comment  on  the  date 
is  that  it's  a  year  or  so  late.  I  wish  the 
government  had  brought  forward  such  legis- 
lation last  year,  or  perhaps  even  before  that, 


and  I  venture  to  say  there  would  be  more 
jobs  in  Ontario  today  had  it  done  so. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  kidding?  The  money 
would  have  been  pocketed. 

Mr.     Kennedy:     There     would    be    more 

money  in  the  Treasury  too. 

Mr.  Warner:  Help  out  the  greedy  specu- 
lators, 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  would  be  in  the  Treasury 
and  would  have  gone  out  for  welfare  and 
other  good  purposes— and  for  meeting  pay- 
rolls too. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  Cadillac-Fairview  laugh- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  bank.  You  guys 
helping  them. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Maeck,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
with  amendment,   and  progress  on  another. 

Agreed. 

PROVINCIAL  OFFENCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry  moved  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  74,  An  Act  to  establish  a  Code 
of   Procedure   for   Provincial   Offences. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  am  introducing  for 
second  reading  Bill  74,  The  Provincial  Of- 
fences Act,  1978,  together  with  an  ancillary 
legislative  initiative,  Bill  75,  The  Provincial 
Courts  Amendment  Act,  1978.  The  honour- 
able members  will  have  noted  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Offences  Act  has  been  significantly 
rewritten  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  rewritten 
was  distributed  to  members  some  days  ago 
for  their  information. 

When  I  introduced  this  legislation  for 
first  reading  on  April  27  of  this  year,  I  in- 
dicated my  desire  to  receive  the  advice  and 
opinions  of  all  interested  persons.  That  de- 
sire stemed  from  the  recognition  that  we 
were  proposing  bold,  imaginative  measures 
to  fundamentally  reroute  a  system  which 
seriously  and  urgently  needed  reform.  To 
facilitate  a  widespread  response,  the  detailed 
explanatory  booklet  which  was  distributed 
to  the  honourable  members  on  first  reading 
was  mailed  to  every  lawyer  in  the  province, 
as  well  as  to  judges,  justices  of  the  peace, 
police  forces  and  interested  persons,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  province.  The  care- 
fully-considered responses  we  received  more 
than  justified  the  delay  occasioned  by  this 
consultative  process. 

Although  it  is  obvious  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  pass  this  legislation,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  improvements  engendered  by  the 
comments  we  received  more  than  compensate 
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for  the  delay.  Indeed,  the  consultative 
process  is  still  in  progress,  based  in  part 
upon  some  last-minute  submissions,  notably 
those  contained  in  a  brief  submitted  by  the 
Criminal  Lawyers'  Association  on  October 
20.  I  will  be  moving  a  small  number  of  ad- 
ditional amendments  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider individual  clauses. 

Although  the  comments  we  received  have 
led  to  a  large  number  of  amendments  to  the 
bill,  I  am  pleased  to  be  reintroducing  it  with 
its  JFundamental  premises  unchanged.  Virtual- 
ly every  response  we  received  applauded 
both  the  goals  of  this  legislation  and  the 
approach  adopted  to  achieve  these  goals. 
Confronted  by  more  than  three  million  pro- 
vincial oflFences  being  brought  before  the 
courts  in  Ontario  each  year,  that  goal  was 
and  still  is  the  creation  of  a  procedure  for 
the  prosecution  of  these  offences  which  is 
simple,  straightforward  and  fair. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Bill  74,  when  imple- 
mented, will  substantially  increase  the  aver- 
age person's  access  to  justice;  will  eliminate 
most  of  the  confusion  and  delay  which  frus- 
trates all  who  participate  in  the  present  sys- 
tem; will  save  millions  of  taxpayers*  dollars 
each  year;  will  replace  outmoded  procedural 
technicalities  with  procedures  which  are  as 
comprehensible  as  they  are  logical  and  just; 
and  will  effectively  protect  the  rights  of  per- 
sons brought  before  the  courts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Millions  of  dollars?  That  is 
pretty  convincing. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  aware  there  are 
some  persons  who  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  default  conviction  procedure,  although  I 
can  recall  receiving  only  four  or  five  letters 
expressing  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  the  greatest  bill  since 
the  second  coming. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  this  an  enactment  of  the 
Sanhedrin? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  third  coming. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Because  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  trials  in  absentia  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  legislation,  let  me  answer  those  con- 
cerns right  now.  Before  stating  my  own 
views,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
comments  made  by  the  Criminal  Lawyers' 
Association  on  this  provision.  That  associa- 
tion, as  the  honourable  members  will  know, 
speaks  for  more  than  400  defence  lawyers 
across  the  province. 

In  a  brief  presented  to  me  on  October 
the  20  the  Criminal  Lawyers'  Association 
had  this  to  say: 

"While  the  fact  that  the  offence  notice 
procedure  reverses  the  usual  onus  of  proof, 


permitting  the  court  to  enter  a  conviction 
without  hearing  if  the  accused  fails  to 
notify  the  court  that  he  wishes  to  dispute 
the  allegation,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are 
sufficient  safeguards  built  into  the  act  to  pro- 
tect the  defendant  and  that  the  advantages 
of  this  procedure  outweigh  its  disadvantages." 

Underlying  our  proposals  for  default  con- 
victions is  the  indisputable  fact  that  over  90 
per  cent  of  provincial  offences  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  are  truly  minor  regulatory  in- 
fractions and  there  is  simply  no  analogy  be- 
tween those  offences  and  criminal  offences. 
In  my  view  these  minor  provincial  offences 
are  analogous  to  civil  proceedings  in  which 
default  judgements  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
process. 

Accordingly,  we  have  proposed  that  de- 
fault convictions  be  available  for  these  minor 
offences,  but  not  for  the  more  serious  pro- 
vincial offences  which  will  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  less 
serious  criminal  offences. 

There  is  one  significant  difference  between 
the  civil  default  judgements  and  our  default 
convictions.  While  civil  default  judgements 
can  involve  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
penalty  and  default  proceedings  under  the 
Provincial  Offences  Act  is  limited  to  the  fine 
specified  on  the  ticket  which  cannot  exceed 
$300.  Any  ministry  or  prosecutor  wanting  to 
seek  a  greater  penalty  in  a  particular  case 
will  have  to  commence  the  proceedings  un- 
der the  more  formal  procedures  of  part  III  of 
the  act  which  eliminates  default  convictions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  under  the 
existing  procedure,  just  as  in  the  procedure 
applicable  to  minor  criminal  offences,  the 
court  may  proceed  in  the  absence  of  the 
defendant.  It  is  these  in  absentia  trials, 
rather  than  full-scale  criminal  trials,  which 
have  been  replaced  by  our  default  convic- 
tions. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  800,000  in 
absentia  hearings  were  held  for  provincial 
offences  in  Ontario,  at  great  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer yet  with  very  little,  if  any,  benefit  to 
the  defendant. 

I  will  not  reiterate  at  this  time  the  out- 
line found  in  the  explanatory  booklet,  and 
in  my  first  reading  statement,  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  this  legislation  enhances  the 
rights  of  defendants  in  real  rather  than 
theoretical  ways.  Let  me  instead  just  in- 
dicate the  major  structural  amendments  to 
the  legislation  which  in  my  view  further 
enhance  the  position  of  the  average  person 
charged  with  a  provincial  offence. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  involves 
changing  the  structure  of  appeals  to  the 
more     serious    part     III    proceedings.     The 
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honourable  members  will  recall  that  in  the 
original  draft  of  Bill  74,  all  of  these  ap- 
peals were  taken  to  the  county  court,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  trial  had  been  be- 
fore a  provincial  judge  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  the  redrafted  version,  these  ap- 
peals will  continue  to  be  heard  by  the 
county  court  bench  if  the  trial  was  presided 
over  by  a  provincial  judge,  but  will  be 
heard  by  a  j'udge  of  the  provincial  court 
if  the  trial  had  been  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  honourable  members  will  note  that 
this  amendment  increases  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  provincial  judges  which  ini- 
tially was  limited  to  minor  oflFences  proceed- 
ings commenced  under  part  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
amendment  will  significantly  improve  access 
to  the  courts  by  placing  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  appeals  before  the  more  acces- 
sible provincial  court.  Defendants  will  be 
able  to  appear  in  a  provincial  court  by  an 
agent  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  while  only 
lawyers  may  appear  for  defendants  in  a 
county  court. 
[9:15] 

There  will  be  no  difference  in  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  appeal  when  it  is  taken 
before  a  provincial  judge  instead  before  a 
judge  of  the  county  court.  Having  the  pro- 
vincial judges  hear  appeals  from  part  III 
proceedings  presided  over  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  will  put  all  appeals  from  justices 
of  the  peace  in  front  of  the  provincial 
judges. 

As  members  know,  in  deciding  to  have 
part  I  appeals  heard  by  provincial  judges, 
we  place  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  the 
superiority  function  of  the  provincial  judges. 
Adding  part  III  offences  to  the  provincial 
judges*  appellate  jurisdiction  will  significantly 
enhance   that   supervisory  relationship. 

A  second  significant  change  has  been 
made  in  the  area  of  costs.  The  original  ver- 
sion of  Bill  74  provided  that  costs  could  not 
be  awarded  to  a  defendant  if  the  prosecu- 
tion were  conducted  by  a  prosecutor  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  crov^oi.  That  restriction 
now  has  been  eliminated  with  the  result 
that  costs  can  be  awarded  to  the  defendant 
in  all  deserving  cases.  As  wdth  costs  awarded 
against  a  defendant,  these  costs  are  limited 
to  witness  fees  and  expenses  reasonably 
incurred. 

We  have  added  to  the  act  the  power  to 
impose  fees  by  regulation  for  filing  docu- 
ments required  or  permitted  to  be  filed. 
This  change  meets  in  advance  a  concern 
expressed  recently  in  my  ministry's  estimates 


by  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor) 
in   connection   with   filing  fees   for   appeals. 

We  have  eliminated  the  crown's  absolute 
right  to  proceed  with  the  prosecution  in  the 
face  of  a  dismissal  of  a  charge  by  a  justice. 
Previously,  if  the  dismissal  were  for  non- 
appearance of  the  prosecutor,  proceedings 
could  be  recommenced  with  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  agent.  That  right 
has  now  been  restricted.  Additionally,  we 
have  restricted  the  right  of  a  prosecutor  to 
recommence  proceedings  after  entering  a  stay. 
As  redrafted,  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Deputy  Attorney  General  or  the 
crown  attorney  will  be  required  for  such  re- 
commencement. 

Having  mnde  these  structural  amendments, 
together  with  a  larger  nimiber  of  more  de- 
tailed changes  which  I  have  not  discussed,  I 
am  convinced  we  have  placed  before  this 
House  a  bill  which  will  become  a  model  for 
other  iurisdictions.  We  have  sitmificantly  en- 
hanced the  practical  rights  open  to  a  de- 
fendant, while  at  the  same  time  making  the 
entire  svstem  more  logical  and  more  com- 
prehensible. Once  this  legislation  is  in  place, 
an  enormous  burden  will  be  lifted  from  the 
courts  and  from  police  officers  and  Correc- 
tional Services  facilities.  Expensive  personnel 
and  facilities  will  be  free  to  deal  with  serious 
offences,  thus  producing  substantial  long- 
term  benefits  for  the  entire  administration  of 
justice. 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  deal  directly  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  minor  offence  pro- 
cediu^s  established  in  this  act  somehow  re- 
verse the  onus  of  proof  or  interfere  with  the 
Dresiunption  of  innocence.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  While  a  person  who 
is  civen  an  offence  nottre  is  renuired  to  in^^i- 
cate  within  15  days  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
wishes  to  exercise  his  or  her  risrht  to  have  a 
trial,  that  ripht  is  in  no  wav  diminished.  In- 
deed, this  proposed  le<rislation  will  mnke  the 
right  to  a  trial  more  effective  in  practice  than 
it  is  at  present. 

In  this  context  let  me  refer  to  three  items. 
The  defendant  will  be  able  to  attend  at  the 
court  office  any  time  within  15  days  of  re- 
ceiving the  offence  notice  to  arran<?e  a  court 
date.  Within  certain  structural  limits,  the 
defendant  or  his  agent  can  arrange  a  date 
which  is  convenient  for  him.  At  present,  the 
defendant  must  accept  the  date  specified  on 
the  ticket  he  is  given. 

If  the  defendant  wants  to  plead  guilty  with 
an  explanation,  as  countless  thousands  of  de- 
fendants do,  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  at  a 
time  convenient  to  him,  often  outside  regular 
court  hours.   At  present  the  defendant  may 
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plead  guilty  only  at  the  time  and  date  speci- 
fied on  the  ticket  he  receives. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  defendant  who 
feels  he  is  not  guilty  but  does  not  wish  to 
attend  at  a  trial  may  submit  a  written  ex- 
planation. If  this  raises  a  reasonable  ground 
of  defence,  a  trial  wiU  be  ordered  at  which 
time  the  prosecution  must  prove  its  case 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  procedure  is 
not  available  under  the  existing  legislation. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion bolsters  the  ability  of  defendants  to 
assert  their  rights,  but  the  foregoing  illus- 
trates my  point.  This  legislaftion  does  not 
reverse  any  onus  of  proof  nor  does  it  inter- 
fere with  the  presumption  of  innocence.  In- 
stead, it  provides  eflFective  mechanisms  for 
defendants  to  assert  their  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive rights.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  dispute,  the  defendant  is  presumed  innocent 
and  the  onus  remains  on  the  crown  to  prove 
its  case  to  the  exclusion  of  any  reasonable 
doubt. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  very  generous 
attempts  to  assist  me.  I  have  to  say  attempts, 
not  because  of  his  limitations  but  because  of 
mine,  since  I  received  this  material  Jthis 
morning  and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  digest  it.  However,  I  have  met  with  an 
official  from  the  ministry  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  assistance  given  to  me  by  that 
ministry. 

I  would  say  that  I  support  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill.  I  support  the  bill  in 
principle,  although  I  am  aware,  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  acknowledged,  that  there  are 
those  who  see  serious  objection  to  it:  First 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  see  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  which 
is  so  very  fundamental  to  our  democratic 
processes  and  our  British  system  of  justice; 
and  there  is  also  the  criticism  that  in  effect  it 
affects  the  right  which  is  enshrined  in  our 
system  of  justice,  the  right  to  remain  silent. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  thin^^s  in  this  bill 
which  are  of  a  mechanical  or  technical  nature 
which  will  be  discussed  at  a  latter  stage  of 
the  bill.  But  I  do  still  have  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  provision  in  the  bill  of  an 
explanation  by  the  accused  who  seeks  to 
plead  not  guilty  and  who  then  proceeds  to 
make  an  explanation.  It  is  interesting  that  on 
this  occasion  I  join  with  the  Attorney  General 
in  using  the  same  source  material  in  again 
quoting  from  the  criminal  bar.  They  too  have 
some  very  serious  concerns  about  the  matter 
of  the  written  dissent.  If  I  may,  I  would  just 
like  to  read  something  of  what  they  say,  be- 
cause they  put  it,  as  usual,  succinctly  and 
carefully. 


They  say:  "The  average  person  would 
suppose  that  in  his  written  defence  he  would 
be  entitled  to  put  forward  not  only  his 
'theory  of  the  defence'  but  also  give  the  sup- 
porting evidence.  He  would  assume  that  this 
would  be  accepted  by  the  justice  and  that 
no  further  submission  would  be  necessary." 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  think  a  great 
deal  turns  upon  this  matter  of  what  the  ex- 
planation is  and  what  in  fact  its  status  is  in 
this  new  court  procedure.  As  I  read  the  bill, 
it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Excuse  me,  from 
which  page  are  you  reading? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  reading  from  page 
two  under  the  title.  The  Written  Defence;  I 
am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
that  same  criminal  bar  is  asking  questions 
as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  written  defence. 

My  problem  with  it  is,  of  course,  this:  that 
it  has,  as  I  read  this  statement,  no  eviden- 
tiary value  at  all.  All  it  does  is  raise  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  is  a  defence  to  the  charge 
or  to  the  certificate,  or  to  whatever.  At  that 
point,  the  justice  of  the  peace  would  then 
presumably  call  for  a  hearing.  At  that  point 
I  assume,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  position 
of  the  ministry,  the  presiding  ofiBcer,  who- 
ever he  or  she  might  be,  would  then  con- 
duct an  examination  of  the  crown  witnesses, 
who  would  be  under  oath  as  I  understand 
it,  and  question  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
explanation. 

I  have  great  diflBculty  with  this  procedure. 
The  criminal  bar  points  out  that  flowing 
from  this  statement,  which  is  not  a  sworn 
statement,  there  is  under  section  86  of  the 
new  revised  bill,  the  provision  for  a  i)enalty 
if  someone  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment. "Every  person  who  makes  an  assertion 
of  fact  in  a  statement  or  entry  in  a  document 
or  form  for  use  under  this  act,  knowing  that 
the  assertion  is  false,  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
and  on  conviction  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000."  At  a  time  when  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  almost  any  element  of  per- 
jury in  our  courts,  this  is  a  strange  provision 
and  it  bothers  me. 

I  realize  this  does  not  go  basically  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  but  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  supplying  me  with  all  his  help— 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  And  ammunition. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  ammunition,  yes.  Al- 
though I  think  that  prior  to  reading  what 
the  criminal  bar  said  I  did,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  raise  the  same  concerns  in  the  estimates 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  That's  right,  you  did. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  Not  so  well,  but  they  were 
expressed.  But  the  Attorney  General  pointed 
out  his  anxiety  about  this  bill  and  his  eager- 
ness to  see  it  move  forward  apace,  and  has 
pointed  out  that  it  will  not  be  proclaimed 
for  a  year.  I  understand  that  on  further  dis- 
cussion the  part  II,  parking  provisions  prob- 
ably will  not  be  proclaimed  for  a  matter  of 
two  years. 

I  must  say,  just  as  an  aside  on  the  parking 
provisions,  I  would  hope  that  if  the  munic- 
ipality decides  to  incorporate  its  bylaws,  per- 
haps the  minister  himself  might  have  some 
input  into  those  bylaws.  There's  one  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  that  I  feel  should  have  been 
tested  long  ago,  and  nobody  really  wanted  to 
waste  the  time  doing  it.  That  is  the  provision 
where  there  is  no  posting  for  parking.  One 
may  be  guilty  if  one  parks  for  an  imreason- 
able  length  of  time  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  believe  that  to  be  inappropri- 
ate in  any  oflFence  of  a  quasi-criminal  nature 
and  I  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

[9:30] 

I  mention  these  particular  matters  to  in- 
dicate that  while  I  would  like  to  co-operate 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  assuring  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  I  truly  do  have 
deep  enough  concerns  that  I  am  not  in  a 
position  where  I  can  say  I'm  prepared  to 
have  this  pass  through  committee  of  the 
whole  House.  I  think  it  should  be  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  because  I  honestly 
believe  that  there  is  too  much  at  stake  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  in  the  me- 
chanics of  it  to  permit  a  proper  and  ap- 
propriate discussion  through  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  type  debate. 

I  would  hope  there  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  get  on  vidth  it  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  But  I  really  believe  that 
is  the  most  appropriate  way  in  which  to 
deal  with  it.  I  raised  the  matter  in  the 
estimates  in  the  hope  that  I  could  flesh 
out  some  of  the  things  that  disturb  me  and 
then  report  to  my  caucus  on  the  basis  of 
that  information.  I  had  to  somewhat  shorten 
my  discussion  of  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
estimates  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  particular  bill 
is  a  step  forward.  I  know  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  not  trying  to  point  it  out  as  a  step 
forward  on  the  basis  of  anything  to  do  with 
costs  because  I  don't  think  any  of  us  would 
want  to  entertain  new  procedures  and  new 
codes  simply  on  that  basis.  I  know  he  didn't 
mean  that. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  this  province,  as  it  per- 


tains particularly  to  petty  oflFences  under  the 
Highway  TraflBc  Act  and  municipal  bylaws, 
people  have  felt  their  rights  were  taken 
away  from  them.  In  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  I  think,  segregating  those  ofiFences  from 
the  Criminal  Code  offences  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  think  too  that  it  is  obviously  a  step 
forward  that  people  do  have  the  opportunity 
to  put  their  position. 

I  agree  with  the  criminal  bar  and  others 
that  it's  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion of  the  public  if  they  are  to  understand 
the  implications  and  significance  of  the  state- 
ment which  they  may  make. 

There  is  another  point  with  reference  to 
the  statement  that  does  bother  me.  Again, 
in  discussion  with  the  ministry  o£5cials,  it 
was  stated  that  theoretically  I  was  right. 
Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  theoretically  right 
on  this  point.  It  would  appear  that  within 
this  bill  as  reprinted  we  still  have  the  most 
unfortunate  situation  where  I  assume  a 
crown  attorney  would  be  an  agent  of  the 
Attorney  General  within  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  provision.  But  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  crown  attorney,  having  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  accused,  could  then  determine 
to  proceed  by  a  more  serious  offence  route. 
This  bothers  me.  I  think  that  election 
ought  to  be  at  some  point  before  the  ex- 
planation has  been  put  forward.  I  really  do 
believe  that  at  least  for  a  period  of  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  someone  has 
indicated  that  they  do  not  want  a  trial, 
nevertheless  until  they  understand  what 
they're  getting  into  and  what  can  happen 
to  them  with  this  kind  of  statement  where 
the  presiding  oflBcer,  in  his  or  her  wisdom, 
decides  to  hold  a  hearing  or  a  trial,  it  does 
seem  to  me  there  ought  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity accorded  to  the  accused  to  attend  at 
that  point,  having  all  of  these  matters  in 
mind. 

I  don't  want  to  dwell  further  on  these 
matters  at  this  time.  I  beheve  we  can  go 
to  the  root  of  this  situation  as  we  go  clause 
by  clause.  I  don't  think,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  there  has  been  suflBcient  thought 
given  to  the  effect  of  this  statement.  I  am 
delighted  to  know  there  is  to  be  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year  for  training  of  those 
who  will  be  administering  this  legislation. 
The  minister  six>ke  to  Bill  75,  obviously, 
because  Bill  75  is  the  implementation  of 
Bill  74.  I  have  no  further  comments  to 
make  on  that,  having  felt  that  the  substan- 
tive portion  of  my  remarks  really  came 
within  the  purview  of  Bill  74. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  piece  of  legislation, 
Bill  74,  has  been  in  the  oflBng  for  some  time. 
It   is   designed   to  be   a   major  restructuring 
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of  our  courts.  It's  at  least  as  important  as 
the  united  family  court  concept  which  is 
being  tried  in  Hamilton,  and  it  probably  has 
even  greater  implications  for  our  overall 
law  because  it  is  introducing  into  a  quasi- 
criminal  context  certain  relatively  new  ideas, 
or  at  least,  ideas  that  have  been  foreign 
to  British  criminal  law  since  back  beyond 
Chaucer. 

Certain  concepts— as  against  European,  as 
against  French  jurisprudence— have  been  pre- 
dominant and  central  to  our  notion  of  where 
the  onus  of  proof  in  this  kind  of  case  lies. 
It  lies  on  the  prosecution.  It  lies  on  the  ones 
making  the  basic  assertion.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  the  contention  is— and  I  have 
made  the  contention  in  committee— there  is, 
to  a  degree— it  may  be  legitimate;  you  may 
be  able  to  find  grounds  for  justification— and 
the  reason  we  basically  support  the  legisla- 
tion lies  in  those  reasons. 

Nevertheless,  we  must,  when  we  pass 
legislation  of  this  monumental  reversal,  or 
watering  down  at  least,  know  what  we're 
doing,  and  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  conse- 
quences of  an  erosion  vidthin  what  is  basic- 
ally a  criminal  setup  to  certain  fundamental 
concepts  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  law 
as  we  know  it.  There  is  no  question— I  think 
we  should  be  quite  candid  about  it— that  this 
is  taking  place  in  this  particular  context. 

Why  is  it  taking  place?  It  is  taking  place 
because  of  expediency,  because,  as  the 
brochure  that  was  distributed  by  the  ministry 
early  this  year  sets  out  quite  candidly  on  page 
two:  "The  problem  is  volume.  While  in  one 
year  the  Ontario  courts  receive  about  250,000 
criminal  oflFences,  they  are  hit  with  more  than 
3,500,000  provincial  offence  charges,  some 
of  them  serious,  some  of  them  not  so  serious." 

With  four  million  cases  coming  through 
those  courts  per  annum  now,  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  would  well  agree  with  me 
that  he  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  introducing 
legislation  of  this  kind  five  years  ago.  The 
hands  would  have  been  lifted  to  high 
heaven  as  being  a  traducing  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  which  I  spoke.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  in  a  mess.  The  acceleration,  the 
accumulation  of  these  charges,  brings  in  an 
enormous  amount  of  revenue  by  way  of  fines 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  may  be  par- 
tially the  motivation  behind  it. 

When  I  see  those  four  million  cases  going 
through— some  of  them  are  multiple  charges 
laid  against  single  accused,  but  if  you  rounded 
it  off  at  about  three  million  and  took  one 
police  officer  as  being  usually  necessary— 
although  he  may  attend  upon  any  number  of 
these  things— and  let's  say  just  one  witness, 
then  all  mature  people  in  Ontario  would  have 


been  in  that  court  at  least  once  during  the 
course  of  any  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  It's  a  fund-raising  system. 
That's  what  it's  all  about. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  getting  so  bad  that  it 
may  be,  before  very  long,  we  vdll  spend  most 
of  our  lives  in  court— particularly  as  one 
can  never  find  a  parking  space  downtown 
anymore. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Ride  the  subway. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  These  are  the  less-glorious 
fruits  of  a  civilization,  that  the  court  struc- 
ture should  become  so  bloated  and  distended 
and  out  of  whack.  Anyhow,  pragmatism,  the 
need  to  subserve  a  basic  interest  because  of 
the  pressure  of  sheer  quantity,  is  a  poor 
mistress  over  the  realms  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  That  must  be  conceded.  While  we 
have  to  recogni2se  what  is  happening  out 
there  in  the  structure,  we  can  nevertheless 
spend  at  least  a  moment  regretting  what 
is  passing  through  at  this  time. 

The  Attorney  General  has  urged  speed.  I 
don't  think  he  would  take  issue  if  I  mentioned 
that  yesterday  he  sent  a  letter  to  myself  and 
I  suppose  the  other  critic  at  least.  It  was  his 
usual  very  weU-worded  and  very  pleasant 
letter.  If  it  were  Hallowe'en  or  something,  I 
might  have  got  even  a  greater  kick  out  of  it. 
In  the  third  paragraph  on  the  front  page, 
there  is  a  sentence:  "We  wiU  in  any  event 
need  approximately  one  year  from  passage  to 
proclamation  because  we  need  to  provide 
justices  of  the  peace,  lawyers,  court  oflBcials 
and  the  public  with  a  solid  educational  pro- 
gram on  the  effects  of  these  changes."  That 
is  true. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General 
'that  if  he  is  going  to  have  a  year  in  order  to 
set  up  the  scaffolding,  maybe  a  few  hours 
spent  here  and  in  committee  outside  of  this 
House  would  be  well  worth  it.  I  am  going  to 
seek  tliis  evening  to  try  and  make  a  case  as 
to  why  that  should  be  and  must  be  so. 
[9:45] 

While  we  are  as  cognizant  as  he  is  of  his 
need  and  his  wish  to  expedite  ithese  matters, 
we  nevertheless  feel  the  responsibility  of  the 
roles  we  play  in  this  House  and  have  to  give 
them  sufficient  cognizance.  Sloughing  us  off 
with  briefs  from  other  organizations,  helpful 
as  they  may  be,  does  nothing  to  alleviate  the 
burden  that  we  have  in  the  opposition  in 
order  to  give  the  scappling  and  surveyorship 
to  legislation  of  this  important  kind,  for  which 
we  were  elected.  If  we  don't;  if  we  bow  our 
heads  and  go  along  gently  like  sheep,  acced- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  government  in  these 
regards,  then  we  may  as  well  not  be  here  at 
all,  as  I  see  Itfie  situation. 
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On  die  first  point,  the  Attorney  General 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  issue  of  the  onus 
and  the  right  to  remain  silent,  as  he  quoted 
earlier  tliiis  evening.  In  his  letter  he  quotes 
from  the  Criminal  Lawyers'  Association.  I 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  read  their  full 
brief,  which  again  the  Attorney  General  this 
afternoon  supplied  to  our  offices,  in  a  gestinre, 
I  suppose  of  goodwill  and  in  an  attempt  to 
head  off  going  to  a  committee  with  respect  to 
a  thorough  surveying.  That  is  very  important 
and  it  would  be  very  useful  I  am  sure,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  most  of  the  more  or  less  ra- 
tional proposals  that  have  been  made  have 
now  been  embodied  in  his  reformed  and 
more  up-to-date  legislation. 

I  find  numerous  tilings  wrong — not  of  a 
monumental  nature.  I  won't  go  to  the  scaffold 
over  the  various  changes  I  think  might  be  in 
order,  or  at  least  moot  things  that  must  be 
discussed  among  us  as  to  ambiguity,  as  to 
inconsistency,  as  to  repetition  and  as  to  a 
number  of  features  in  this  le"iisIation.  The 
redrafting,  it  seems  to  me,  has  brou^t  in  its 
consequence  certain  deformations  over  ajzainst 
what  was  said  previously.  That  had  been 
thought  tlirough  and  worked  out.  But  I  don't 
think  that  is  true  with  respect  to  the  insertions 
that  have  been  made  all  along  the  line  and 
in  a  multitude  of  cases  in  presenting  this 
legislation. 

I  would  weep  with  flowing  towels  with  the 
Attorney  General  in  anticipation  of  not  being 
able  to  ,{?et  this  legislation  through  by  Christ- 
mas. Both  he  and  I  bled  quite  a  bit,  he  more 
than  I,  because  I  went  elsewhere  to  enjoy 
the  winter  simshine  in  Sweden,  while  he  sat 
here  and  got  his  lumps  and  deserved  it.  He 
was  frozen  from  the  crown  down. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  He'd  never  admit  it  if  he 
did.  One  gets  lumps  in  funny  places. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  had  been  throucrli  that 
familv  law  stuff  is  what  I  am  saving.  It  was 
introduced  three  separate  and  distinct  times 
over  a  period  of  about  two  and  a  half  years, 
if  I  remember.  If  he  had  taken  mv  advice 
when  I  was  chairmnn  of  the  committee  and 
rammed  it  through  the  15th  time  it  appeared, 
instead  of  his  being  too  solicitous  over  nice- 
ties, we  would  have  had  it  done  by  Christmas 
of  that  year. 

His  attitude  was  recalcitrant  at  that  time: 
and  he  learned  a  bitter  lesson.  He  should 
listen  to  the  old  hands  around  here.  He 
learned  a  bitter  lesson.  It  went  on  to  the 
sDrin<?  and  went  on  into  the  summer  and  the 
Attorney  General  wns  still  fooling  nround 
with  it  in  the  fall.  It  was  ffetting  worse  and 
worse.  My  caucus  was  becomincr  more  and 
more  entrenched,  by  the  way.  They  had  got 
up  to  about  their  knees  an  the  springtime,  but 


when    the    fall    hit,    you    could    hardly    see 
them — 

Mr.  Van  Home:  You  can't  walk  through 
that  stuff  when  it's  soggy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  — they  were  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  matter.  They  knew  more  about  the 
legislation  than  the  Attorney  General  did. 
That  is  something  he  has  to  avoid  in  the 
future.  If  that  is  what  he  fears  in  the  course 
of  this  legislation,  let  it  rest  in  abeyance;  it 
will  not  happen. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  is  much  too 
technical.  They  can  almost  understand  the 
family  law  stuff.  This  is  between  the  minister 
and  me.  It  is  much  too  technical.  And  it  re- 
joices us  by  heart  that  we  have  it  all  to 
ourselves,  so  to  speak.  I  mean  they  can't  even 
read  the  bloody  bill.  That  doesn't  do  the 
human  race  any  harm  at  all,  as  long  as  we 
get  the  opportunity  in  inviting  those  who 
\vish  to  appear,  to  give  it  the  kind  of  honing 
that  it  really  needs  and  deserves. 

The  Criminal  Lawyers'  Association  says  the 
offence  notice  procedure  reverses  the  usual 
onus  of  proof — they  concede  that.  But  in 
permitting  the  court  to  enter  a  conviction 
without  a  hearing,  if  the  accused  fails  to 
notify  the  court  that  he  wishes  to  dispute  the 
allegation,  the  association  says  it  is  satisfied 
that  there  are  sufficient  safeguards  built  into 
the  act  to  protect  the  defendant  and  that  the 
advantages  of  this  procedure  outweigh  its  dis- 
advantages. That  may  be  sufficiently  so  to 
permit  one's  acceding  to  the  legislation. 

But  without  readin<r  their  brief  yet.  there 
are  numerous  other  difficulties,  some  of  them 
most  recently  created,  particularly  in  that 
thoroughly  revamped  area:  the  whole  appeal 
part  of  this  new  legislation  given  us  a  few 
days  ago  which  is  just  about  totally  altered. 

There  is  the  business  of  taking  the  apneal 
in  part  I  offences  from  the  justice  up  to  the 
judge  of  the  provincial  court  without — I  put 
it  to  the  minister — giving  any  further  appeal 
bevond  that,  and  permitting  that  judge  to 
substitute  another  conviction  over  that  with 
which  it  was  originally  tried,  and  it  need  not 
be  an  imputed  offence,  but  a  total  Iv  different 
kind  of  offence — these  kinds   of  aberrab'ons. 

What  I  am  more  after  is  the  next  level  of 
appeal.  It  has  been  made  so  difficult  to  get 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  to  a  Supreme  Court 
judge.  It's  almost  impossible.  If  one  reads  the 
section— I  probably  will  read  it  into  the 
record,  I  think  it  should  be  there,  just  to 
show— what  the  minister  is  seeking  to  do  is 
exclude  these  thousands  and  thousands  of 
appeals  from  any  higher  court.  He  is  keeping 
them  down  there  at  the  provincial  court  or 
within  that  dimension  and  with  the  justices 
within  that  court.  So  be  it. 
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There  are  faults.  I  suppose  we  have  to 
accept  it  but  I'll  mention  it:  you  have  some 
court  out  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  province; 
you  have  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  you  have 
a  judge.  They  are  known  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other on  occasion.  The  judge  who  has  lunch 
every  day  of  his  life  with  the  justice  of  the 
peace  is  hearing  an  appeal  the  next  day  from 
the  justice  of  the  peace.  Will  he  feel  in  his 
magisterial  aloofness  and  his  total  sense  of 
judicial  neutrality  able  to  rule  against  his 
fellow  luncher?  Wouldn't  that  be  rather 
difficult  to  do? 

I  don't  say  that  the  appeal  process  should 
not  be  so  constituted,  but  I  think  the  access 
to  a  higher  court  with  a  greater  objectivity 
might  be  looked  at  here  and  preserved. 

Or  suppose  they  don't  like  one  another. 
When  you  reach  the  judge  at  that  level  of 
court  that's  the  end  of  the  road  in  nine 
cases  out  of  10— no,  in  99  out  of  100.  You 
can't  get  beyond  that,  even  on  points  of  law 
you  can't  get  beyond  that.  You're  just  not 
going  to  reach  a  higher  level.  If  they  don't 
like  one  another  the  judge  says  that  the 
justice  of  the  peace  is  an  idiot,  he  never 
should  have  been  here,  he's  an  irritant  under 
our  skins,  he  couldn't  possibly  make  a  judge- 
ment in  law  that  would  be  worth  accepting 
or  confirming.  You  can  see  what  is  going  to 
happen  there,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  I  say,  these  are  human  problems.  I 
don't  want  to  blow  them  up  into  hyperbole. 
I  just  mention  them  in  passing. 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  this  is  very 
complex  legislation.  It  takes  time  to  digest 
it,  to  work  it  over,  to  see  what  is  most  im- 
portant of  all  for  us,  the  hidden  implications 
and  consequences  that  flow  out  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Before  coming  to  the  breakdown  as  to  how 
this  thing  is  set  up  structurally,  let  me  men- 
tion that  the  Attorney  General  in  somewhat 
flowered,  quintillianic  prose,  seeks  time  after 
time  to  state  that  basically,  this  is  not  crim- 
inal law.  Provincial  legislation  in  this  field  is 
not  really  of  a  criminal  nature  and  the  basic 
reason  for  the  new  legislation  is  precisely 
that.  They  repeat  it  over  and  over  again: 
"Pressures  of  volume  plus  the  core  fact  that 
provincial  offences  are  not  criminal  in  nature 
have  so  distorted  the  adopted  criminal  pro- 
cedures that  they  simply  clog  the  system  and 
delay  individual  cases  without  ensuring  pro- 
cedural fairness." 

It's  not  unique  in  statutes  any  more,  but 
there  is  a  clause  written  in  here  called  the 
"purpose  clause"  of  the  legislation.  Section 
2:  "The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  replace  the 
summary  conviction  procedure  for  the  prose- 
cution of  criminal  offences,  including  the  pro- 


visions adopted  by  reference  to  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada,  with  a  new  procedure  that 
reflects  the  distinction  between  provincial 
offences  and  criminal  offences."  That  is  new 
wording.  What  did  it  say  in  the  document 
released  to  the  public? 

What  it  said  in  the  earlier  document  is 
probably  truer.  Instead  of  saying,  as  in  the 
last  phrase,  "that  reflects  the  distinction  be- 
tween provincial  offences  and  criminal 
offences,"  the  earlier  version  said  "with  a 
new  procedure  which  reflects  the  distinction 
between  provincial  offences  and  offences  of  a 
more  criminal  nature."  That's  far  closer  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter  than  this  attempt  to 
say  that  there  is  a  radical  distinction,  that  they 
are  of  a  categorically  different  order,  because 
they  simply  are  not. 

The  last  sanction  under  the  legislation— 
not  on  part  I  offences,  those  minor  offences 
under  provincial  statutes  which  are  so  minor 
apparently  that  they  ought  not  to  invoke 
imprisonment— all  the  rest  of  this  legislation 
under  summonses,  under  information,  under 
anything  that  may  be  considered  of  a  serious 
import,  the  final  sanction  is  and  has  to  be, 
imprisonment.  They  go  to  jail.  While  great 
efforts  are  taken  to  do  everything  else  prior 
to  incarceration,  the  fact  is  that  incarceration 
lies  at  the  end  of  the  road.  To  say  that 
provincial  offences  are  radically  distinct  from 
criminal  ones  simply  is  not  true  in  that  par- 
ticular context.  It's  imprisonment,  the  puni- 
tive aspect,  that  typifies  the  criminal  offence. 
That  should  be  well  understood  and  we 
should  cease  the  pluming  and  pretending 
that  we're  dealing  with  a  totally  different 
type  of  animal. 

Not  only  that,  but  why  have  we  150 
sections,  58  pages?  Because  a  whole  code  of 
procedure  which  involves  aU  the  known  ele- 
ments of  criminal  law  are  ensconced  in 
there.  There  is  the  theory  of  accomplices; 
conspiracy  is  involved  in  the  thing;  anyone 
counselling  a  provincial  offence;  the  issue  of 
warrants;  bail  is  in  there;  suspension  of 
licences;  then  to  really  give  it  a  civil  hue 
they  throw  in  executions  in  order  to  fill  out 
the  picture.  The  Attorney  General  has  every 
arsenal  of  weaponry  you  can  possibly  imag- 
ine, Mr.  Speaker. 
[10:00] 

In  that  sense,  this  is  more  punitive  than 
what  exists  in  the  normal  criminal  law, 
because  the  Attorney  General  has  got  a 
wider  range  of  weapons  with  which  to  ex- 
tract the  necessary  lucre  from  the  accused. 
But  of  course  he  never  calls  him  an  accused. 
He  wouldn't  dream  of  doing  that  because 
this  isn't  a  criminal  legislation.  He  is  the 
defendant;   that  is   the  proper   term.    Never 
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once  is  that  pejorative  term  used  with  re- 
spect to  one  who  is  just  about  to  be  locked 
up  or  arrested  under  the  arrest  procedures 
of  the  thing  or  on  the  issuance  of  warrants. 

So  I  find  it— and  I  want  to  joke  for  a 
minute— a  little  ludicrous  that  the  Attorney 
General  postures  in  this  way  and  bends  over 
backwards.  I  don't  know  who  he  takes  in, 
maybe— I  won't  say  it.  But  this  is  the  grava- 
men and  support  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  see  the  legislation  there  are  three, 
maybe  four  modes  of  procedure.  There  is 
the  certificate  of  oflFence  concept  which  is 
part  I,  as  I  mentioned,  having  to  do  with 
minor  ofiFences.  Let  me  again  pause  there. 
On  this  one  point  I  would  like  the  Attorney 
General  to  listen,  if  he  would.  Nowhere 
does  he  delineate  within  the  confines  of  the 
statute  the  difFerence  between  a  minor  and 
major  or   a  more  important  offence. 

I  confess  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  he 
would  do  it.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think 
through  some  kind  of  schedule.  I  know  that 
the  Highway  TraflBc  Act  has  four  or  five  or 
six  major  ofiFences- 1  suppose  one  would  caU 
them  that— and  26  minor  ones  written  some- 
where within,  and  that  is  only  one  statute. 
If  one  took  all  the  Ontario  statutes  having 
to  do  with  consumer  aflFairs,  environmental 
matters,  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  woods,  or 
something  like  that,  then  I  think  one— 
I  am  not  sure  of  that.  In  his  brochure  and 
nowhere  else  have  we  been  given  any  pic- 
ture of  that. 

As  I  read  the  legislation  I  see  the  minister 
reposing  enormous  discretion,  either  in  po- 
lice ofiBcers  or  in  these  ofiFence  oflScers  whom 
he  is  going  to  create,  as  to  how  they  are 
going  to  proceed.  Are  they  going  to  give 
a  certificate?  No  imprisonment  follows  from 
that;  a  fine  of  $300  is  the  maximum,  it  could 
be  less.  There  are  four  paths  taken  under 
that  particular  area,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  utilized.  That  is  where  the  real  break 
in  the  law  is  at  that  particular  point,  over 
against  the  existing  law. 

As  for  the  rest,  it  isn't  all  that  difiFerent. 
The  second  mode  of  procedure  is  by  way 
of  summons  and  I  am  confused  about  the 
summons.  Are  there  two  kinds  of  sum- 
monses, one  that  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  certificate,  or  are  they  in  the  alternative 
and  I  believe  they  are?  If  it  is  in  the  alter- 
native, how  does  it  operate?  Is  it  always  a 
more  serious  oflFence?  And  if  it  is  a  more 
serious  ofiFence,  how  more  serious  than  the 
next  step,  namely,  the  sworn  information? 
Or  are  they  the  same  thing? 

It  is  true  a  summons  can  be  issued  before 
and  the  information  can  follow  after,  or  I 
suppose  it  could  go  in  the   opposite  direc- 


tion. But  are  summonses  and  informations 
to  be  identified  in  the  context  of  this  new 
legislation?  Is  there  the  same  range?  The 
minister  has  in  his  brochure  gone  into  in 
only  the  vaguest  conceivable  way  as  to 
when  he  thinks  either  a  summons  or  an  in- 
formation is  available  and  to  be  used.  The 
police  oflBcer  is  to  choose  which  path  to 
take,  because  one  obliges  going  to  court  in 
any  circumstances  and  the  other  one  doesn't 
—it   avoids   the  whole  court  apparatus. 

In  other  words  what  I  want  is  clear  and 
if  possible  I  would  like  to  see  what  the 
minister  has  to  say  about  a  clear  delinea- 
tion between  the  two  great  categories  of 
ofiFence  upon  which  the  whole  legislation  is 
founded.  He  says  90  per  cent  of  the  ofiFences 
are  not  serious;  they  shouldn't  obligate  any- 
thing but  a  payment  of  a  fine.  But  for  the 
10  per  cent,  I  just  don't  know  which  ones 
he  means. 

The  Attorney  General  seems  to  say  that 
higher  speed  or  careless  driving,  for  instance, 
would  be  serious.  I  concede  careless  driving. 
But  just  where  else  and  what  else,  particu- 
larly, does  he  have  in  mind? 

It's  not  fair  to  put  legislation  through 
making  these  discriminations  and  reposine 
these  enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  these 
oflRcers  appointed  by  the  ministries;  I  sup- 
pose largely  inspectors  from  the  various  min- 
istries now.  It's  not  fair  to  repose  those 
powers  in  either  them  or  the  police  oflBcer 
as  to  the  path  they  would  take  and  the  seri- 
ous consequences  that  flow  out  of  what  it  is 
they  intend  to  do. 

That  really  bothers  me,  and  yet  we  are 
dealing  in  the  dark.  The  minister  is  asking 
us  to  go  along  gently.  Well,  a  little  kicking 
might  not  do  any  harm.  And  that's  the  kind 
of  thing  we  can  discuss  far  more  rationally 
in  committee.  I  understand  if  certain  matters 
that  are  presently  before  the  justice  com- 
mittee could  be  settled  with  some  degree  of 
alacrity,  there  would  be  four  or  five  days 
before  December  11  when  this  matter  would 
be  taken  under  advisement  in  the  relatively 
informal  atmosphere  where  we  can  really 
come  to  terms  with  the  various  matters.  I  am 
asking  the  minister  to  accede  to  that.  We 
have  time  before  Christmas,  in  my  opinion — 
God,  I  don't  want  him  to  quote  me — to  mull 
this  over  and  put  our  heads  together  in  a 
way  that  will  bring  sense  in  all  aspects  of 
this  legislation. 

So,  the  first  mode  of  procediu-e  is  by  way 
of  a  certificate  of  offence.  Within  that  pro- 
cedure tliere  are  four  difiFerent  steps.  A  man 
may  plead  guilty  for  designated  oflFences — 
and  again  we  haven't  had  a  clue  as  to  what 
the  designated  oflFences  might  be.  We  place 
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our  lives,  our  hands,  and  our  fortunes,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
administering  each  of  these  separate  acts  as 
to  which  ones  will  be  so  designated — I  sup- 
pose by  way  of  the  regulation,  which  we  of 
course  will  never  see,  including  the  regula- 
tions committee.  Then  there's  pay  a  set  fine 
out  of  court  and  there's  no  appearance  neces- 
sary. Or,  you  can  plead  guilty  with  an  oral 
explanation — this  is  a  walk-in  plea  of  guilty 
with  an  oral  explanation.  You  go  and  talk  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  going  to  be- 
come enormously  important  within  the  crimi- 
nal court  structure.  First  of  all,  a  substantial 
number  of  them  will  be  located  in  a  com- 
pletely distinct  and  even  physically  separate 
court,  which  is  the  next  following  bill.  While 
they  would  be  under  t!he  general  sinreillance 
of  the  judge  of  the  court,  I  suspect  that  judge 
will  spend  a  much  greater  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  provincial  criminal  courts  and  not 
very  much  in  this  separate  area. 

This  is  not  a  preserve  but  a  cover  for 
justices  of  the  peace.  Their  staflF  will  have  to 
be  very  greatly  expanded  in  this  particular 
regard.  You  go  in  and  have  a  talk  with  them. 
It  reminds  you  of  the  North  York  traffic 
tribunal,  Mr.  Speaker.  It's  an  excellent  thing. 
There's  no  harm  in  it.  It's  fine.  It's  an  off-the- 
cuflF,  informal  wav  in  which  people  can  ex- 
plain why  their  fine  should  be  reduced  or 
even  possibly  an  acquittal  entered.  Or  justice 
consented  upstairs. 

The  third  area  is  a  plea  of  not  guilty  and 
one  enters  a  written  explanation.  Subsequent 
to  that,  a  trial  can  take  place  without  the 
defendant.  Cognizance  must  be  taken  of  that 
written  explanation.  It's  ndt.  strictly  speaking, 
evidence  in  the  court,  but  the  justice  hearing 
the  matter  would  be  able  to  advert  to  it  at 
least  in  terms  of  his  question  to  the  witnesses, 
particularly  to  the  police  officer. 

It's  a  very  fair-minded,  worthwhile  and 
equitable  thing.  People  who  have  lots  of  time 
to  go  and  make  explanations  with  respect  to 
failure  to  stop  at  a  stop  sign  or  a  speeding 
offence  are  being  convicted  every  day  now 
simply  because  they  don't  appear  in  court. 
You  pay,  but  there  may  be  all  kinds  of  miti- 
gating circumstances  about  which  you  feel  a 
little  resentful  that  you  don't  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  your  view.  Here  it  is.  You 
can  do  it,  and  that's  fine.  This  section  is 
imaginative  largely. 

Then  finally  you  can  plead  not  guilty  with 
a  full  trial  on  the  merits.  There  are  benefits 
arising  out  of  that.  There  will  be  a  fixed 
date.  You  will  practically,  I  trust — and  I  am 
sure  the  Attorney  General  hopes  so— know 


the  hour.  You  will  come  at  2:30  and  you  will 
have  your  case  tried.  Policemen  won't  be 
standing  around,  money  wasted,  court  offi- 
cials preparing  schedules  and  judges  sitting 
in  their  chambers  because  the  list  has  fallen 
apart.  The  thing  will  at  least  be  beginning  to 
get  into  some  kind  of  shape.  And  it  is  ab- 
solutely critical  that  this  should  take  place. 

That  whole  procedure,  if  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  was  encompassed  within  it,  I 
would  say  is  very  affirmative.  The  summons 
procedure  which  requires  one  to  attend  on 
the  court  and  the  summons  in  the  particular 
situation  must  be  delivered  personally.  I  just 
wondered — and  I  would  like  reassurances 
from  the  Attorney  General,  who  has  no  doubt 
thought  aboult  it — when  the  fine  is  set  at  $300 
or  less,  if  the  procedures  are  not  initiated 
through  the  certificate,  would  the  courts  tend 
perhaps  to  say,  "Well,  they  mean  the  fine  to 
be  in  this  instance  somewhat  greater"?  in 
other  words,  it's  more  than  $300. 

If  the  certificate  is  a  $300  business,  the 
other  ones  are  something  else.  In  most  of 
these  summary  convictions  statutes  falling 
under  the  Summary  Convictions  Act  they  go 
up  to  $1,000  or  $2,000.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  wards  against  that  mis- 
interpretation. The  minister  may  argue  that 
surely  they  are  not  so  purblind  as  to  con- 
strue the  legislation  that  way.  I  can  simply 
say  as  a  practising  lawyer  that  I  wouldn't 
put  anything  past  them.  Therefore,  I  men- 
tion it  to  the  minister  as  a  possible  directive 
in  the  future. 

The  last  area  has  to  do  with  the  informa- 
tion and  that  has  been  worked  over  quite 
a  bit  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  affidavit 
that  has  to  be  filed.  If  one  citizen  lays  a 
charge  against  another  citizen  under  a  pro- 
vincial statute,  then  you  must  proceed  by 
way  of  the  information  because  that  gives 
the  justice  of  the  peace  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terrogate under  oath  the  complainant  in  the 
particular  context  and  to  be  able  to  assess  the 
validity  of  his  intended  action  with  respect 
to  laying  a  charge. 

I  think  the  Attorney  General  will  have  to 
agree  with  me  that  those  charges  could  be 
more  or  less  serious.  The  step  of  having  to 
be  subject  to  examination  kind  of  cuts  across 
his  basic  intention  with  respect  to  the  minor 
offence  concept,  but  I  suppose  that  can't 
be  helped.  In  order  to  preclude  frivolous 
or  malicious  or  ill-founded  cases  coming 
before  the  court,  you  have  to  follow  the 
more  rigorous  procedure,  namely  the  in- 
formation. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  minister  that  there 
are  numerous  ambiguities  or  contradictions 
written  into  his  legislation. 
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Mr.  Van  Home:  Youre  not  quite  sure 
about  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  think  I  can  talk  it  out. 
The  first  one  I  wanted  to  mention  has 
already  come  up.  It  is,  in  section  3.  I  am 
not  going  to  parse  clauses  as  in  committee, 
but  I  want  to  give  a  general  picture  that 
with  this  recent  revamping  I  think  they  have 
set  up  contradictory  portions.  I  think  they 
had  better  take  it  back  and  take  a  look  at 
it  before  finally  presenting  it. 
[10:15] 

The  second  reason  I'm  trying  to  present 
this  is  to  convince  the  Attorney  General  to 
send  it  out  to  committee  where  we  can  work 
it  over.  It's  very  difficult,  curiously  enough, 
to  work  legislation  over  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Work  it  over? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You're  not  physically  close 
enough  to  kick  them,  so  to  speak,  into  some 
kind  of  activity. 

It  was  a  question  of  the  summons  being 
an  alternative  method  and  a  reference  to 
both  sections  23  and  27,  which  are  in  dif- 
ferent parts  entirely  of  the  legislation,  touch- 
ing the  summons  procedure.  They're  in  part 
III.  That  was  the  first  point.  I  want  a 
clarification  of  that  and  a  spelling  out  of 
the  type  of  summons  involved,  because  they 
do  mention  something  under  section  13 
being  prescribed  under  that  particular  set  of 
regulations. 

Does  the  minister  envisage  one  type  of 
summons  there  and  a  diflFerent  type  under 
other  regulations?  The  regulations  sections 
here  are  set  up  through  this— not  as  usual, 
all  of  it  in  one  place  at  the  end,  but  located 
in  three  different  places  through  this  legis- 
lation. 

When  one  comes  to  section  22(2)  which 
has  to  do  with  the  information— I  don't 
think  it's  necessarily  contradictory  to  section 
23,  but  where  the  Attorney  General  has 
written  in  the  new  clauses  on  subsection  2 
of  22,  and  23  is  brand  new,  do  they  hang 
together?  One  of  them  says:  "where  a  sum- 
mons or  offence  notice  has  been  served  un- 
der part  r  —under  the  certificate  procedure 
—"no  proceeding  shall  be  commenced  under 
subsection  1  in  respect  of  the  same  offence, 
that  is,  an  information  may  not  be  laid  ex- 
cept  with   the   Attorney  General's   consent." 

The  next  section  says:  "When  a  i)olice 
officer  believes  on  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds  that  an  offence  has  been  committed 
by  a  person  whom  he  finds  at  or  near  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  he 
may,  before  laying  an  information  .  '.  ." 
I'm  saying  to  the  Attorney  General  he's  just 


said    he    can't    lay    an    information    under 

certain- 
Mr.   Nixon:    Is   this   the  first  time   you've 

read  the  bill? 

Mr.   Lawlor:   What's  your  problem? 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  read  the  bill.  Is  this  the 

first  time  you've  read  it?  Why  are  you  going 

through  it  section  by  section? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  amaze  me.  This  is  the 

first  time  that  you've  read  a  bill  in  an  awful 

long  time. 

Mr.   Nixon:   I  have  read  it  very  carefully 

and  I  find  your  presentation  for  this— 

Mr.     Lawlor:     I've    listened    to    you    for 
years  and  only  in  the  vaguest  possible  way 
do  you  seem  to  read  bills.  In  any  event- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  That's  so  right. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Not  only  has  he  read  it, 
but   he's  written  a  dissertation  on  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  what  I  am  afraid  of. 
The  next  section,  what  does  it  say? 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Now  he  has  lost  his  place. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  you  come  to  section 
103- 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Would  you  read  it? 

Mr^.  Campbell:  Let's  gather  together,  Pat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —the  Attorney  General  says— 
this  is  on  the  appeal— in  (b):  ".  .  .  the  court 
by  order  .  .  .  may  dismiss  the  appeal  where, 
(i)  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  appel- 
lant, although  he  was  not  properly  convicted 
on  a  count  or  part  of  an  information,  was 
properly  convicted  on  another  count  or  part 
of  an  information." 

I  know  the  Criminal  Code  has  some  of 
these,  and  the  minister  has  borrowed  it  from 
the  Criminal  Code,  but  is  that  just?  Hadn't 
we  better  think  about  that?  The  minister  is 
going  to  permit  conviction  at  a  higher  court 
with  no  further  appeal  on  another  count  on 
which  no  evidence  has  ever  been  submitted, 
so  far  as  I  can  see. 

If  one  takes  a  look  at  the  next  subsection: 
".  .  .  notwithstanding  that  the  court  is  of  the 
opinion  that  on  any  ground  mentioned  in  sub- 
clause (ii)  of  clause  (a)  the  appeal  might  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  appellant,  it  is  of 
the  opinion  that  no  substantial  wrong  or 
miscarriage  of  justice  has  occurred." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  on  section  103? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You've  lost  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  but  are  you  on  section  103? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  you  could  read. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  it  applies  to  the  matter 
you're  discussing. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Do  you  know  what  you're 
saying  there? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  this  the  one  dealing  with 
mental  disorder? 

What  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There's  certain  kinds  of 
schizophrenia  over  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no.  It's  not  my  problem. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Look  at  him  twirling  in  the 
darkness. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  know  what  that 
section  says?  The  reference  back  is  to  "the 
judgement  of  the  trial  coinrt  should  be  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  a  wrong  decision  on 
a  question  of  law."  He  says  here  that  where 
the  court  agrees  that  a  wrong  decision  has 
been  made  on  a  question  of  law  and  the 
court  affirms  that  the  court  below  has  made 
a  wrong  decision,  nevertheless,  even  in  the 
face  of  that,  a  conviction  may  be  registered 
and  sustained. 

Really,  if  this  is  not  criminal  with  a 
vengeance,  with  the  full  plenitude  of  the 
criminal  law  operating  in  that  particular  kind 
of  section,  I  don't  know  what  is.  I  think  if 
the  minister's  general  claim  is  that  this  is 
not  any  longer  meant  to  have  the  weight  of 
criminal  law,  that  kind  of  clause  ought  not 
to  be  in  this  legislation  at  all. 

There  are  some  smaller  things,  for  in- 
stance, in  section  51.  The  minister  is  quite 
categorical  about  saying  that  an  accused  may 
be  represented  by  a  counsel  or  an  agent. 
But  if  one  takes  a  look  at  section  51(3),  he 
says  the  accused  may  not  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

The  Attorney  General  can't  have  it  both 
ways— one  way  or  the  other  in  the  legislation. 
Under  this  particular  head  the  minister  repeats 
himself  at  section  82.  Why  does  he  do  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  the  section  that  says  if 
you're  not  a  lawyer  you  can't  appear.  It  bars 
anybody  but  lawyers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  recognize  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  next,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We're  doing  committee  dis- 
cussion. I  thought  we  were  dealing  with  the 
bill  in  principle,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  not  doing  committee 

discussion.  He's  dealing- 
Mr.   Nixon:   That's  right,  but  that's  what 

he's  doing.  What's  he  talking  about? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  isn't  committee.  This 
isn't  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  right.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I've  listened  very,  very  care- 
fully, whereas  I've  seen  very  few  members  of 
the   House  who   have  done  that  tonight.   I 


think  the  honourable  member  is  dealing  with 
a  principle  of  the  bill  and  he  has  a  right  to 
express  his  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order.  The 
honourable  member  is  referring  specifically  to 
section  51,  subsection  3.  It  says  the  court  may 
bar  any  person  from  appearing  as  an  agent 
who  is  not  a  barrister.  I  submit  to  you  the 
honomable  member  has  a  clear  conflict  of 
interest  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  wanted  to  bring  it  to 
your  attention. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  have  stayed  for 
dinner. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  further,  it's  the  same  one 
you  made  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  hope  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  won't  want  me  to  impose 
that  penalty  whenever  we're  talking  about 
agriculture. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Come  on,  you've  had  your 
fun  and  I've  had  mine.  We're  wasting  time. 
The  member  for  Lakeshore  can  continue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Things  are  worse  than  I 
thought.  Lawyers  are  taking  over  this  place 
and  it's  got  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  totally  regaled  by  your 
bucolic  sense  of  humoin. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It's  almost  10:30,  Pat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We'll  leave  him  alone. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  the  hell  are  you  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  just  reading  the  bill  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  feel  a  lawyer's  speech  coming 
on. 

Mr.  Roy:  Hey  Pat,  can  you  go  another 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  working  at  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Does  Mr.  Nixon  wish  to 
speak?  Sit  down. 

Interjections. 

Mr,  Lawlor:  As  I  said  earher  this  evening, 
the  bringing  in  of  the  civil  sanction  I  think 
is  going  to  have  to  be  looked  at  too.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  process  by  which  a  civil 
execution  can  be  transcribed  from  this  kind 
of  court  over  to  the  sheriff's  office  of  what- 
ever county  is  involved  and  what  flows  from 
that  with  respect  of  the  seizure  of  goods. 
Does  the  minister  really  mean  to  seize  goods 
and  sell  them  by  auction  or  otherwise  in 
order  to  gamer  money  for  the  crown? 
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I  was  a  little  surprised  the  other  day  in 
the  estimates  that  the  Attorney  General's  de- 
partment had  an  expendiure  of  $136  million 
and  it  gets  in  $100  million  by  way  of  fines 
and  other  levies,  so  that  it's  costs- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  honourable  member  is  discussing 
a  section  of  the  bill  that  does  not  appear  in 
the  printed  bill  74  that  is  available  to  what 
you  might  call  ordinary  members.  Where  is 
this  amended  bill  and  how  did  it  get  before 
the  House  for  debate  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  is  not  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  are  we  debating  it  then? 
Really,  the  bill  I've  got  in  my  book  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  the  honourable 
member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
may  continue  on  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  he  can  at  least  leave  the 
sections  alone,  all  right.  If  not  sit  down. 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  you,  Pat,  for  another  four 
minutes? 


On  motion  by  Mr.  Lawlor  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 
Agreed. 

DISCRIMINATORY  BUSINESS 
PRACTICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry,  on  behalf  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Davis,  moved  third  reading  of  Bill  112, 
An  Act  to  prohibit  Discrimination  in  Business 
Relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favoiu"  of  the 
motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  Aere  was  a 
matter  raised  earlier  in  the  evening  with  re- 
gards to  a  ruling  on  an  amendment  put  for- 
ward. Could  we  have  some  indication  of 
when  to  expect  a  ruling  by  the  Speaker  on 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  soon  as  the  House  resolves 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

NORDAIR  TAKEOVER 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  This  afternoon  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  the  House 
about  an  issue  that  has  been  discussed  in 
this  House  before.  I  am  referring  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  CTC  to  approve  Air  Canada's 
takeover  of  Nordair.  As  members  of  this 
House  are  aware,  the  Ontario  government 
opposed  that  decision  for  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined in  other  statements  and  petitioned  the 
federal  government  to  overturn  that  decision. 

lOn  Monday  Mr.  Lang,  Minister  of  Trans^ 
iport,  issued  a  statement  outlining  the  federal 
government's  response  to  our  petition.  What 
I'd  Hke  to  do  right  now  is  to  inform  the 
members  very  quickly  on  the  gist  of  that 
statement  and  my  ministry's  reaction  to  it. 

What  Mr.  Lang  has  said,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  Air  Canada  will  be  permitted  to 
complete  the  pxurchase  of  Nordair  shares,  but 
must  immediately  transfer  those  shares  to  the 
federal  government  to  be  sold  later  to  the 
private  sector.  WTiile  Ontario  would  have 
preferred  to  have  the  ownership  of  Nordair 
transferred  directly  to  the  private  sector,  this 
arrangement  does  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to 
meet  Ontario's  concerns  about  keeping 
Nordair  separate  and  independent  of  both 
Air  Canada  and  the  federal  government. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Lang's  statement,  we 
have  made  particular  note  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lang  has  committed  the  government  to 
the  objective  of  having  Nordair  back  in 
private  hands  within  12  months.  This  is  an 
objective  we  hope  can  be  accomplished  in 
an  even  shorter  period  of  time  so  that  stability 
can  be  restored  to  this  segment  of  the  air- 
carrier  industry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  didn't  succeed  with  Minaki 
very  weU. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  will  be  following  de- 
velopments in  this  area  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  ensure  that  Ottawa  lives  up  to 
this  commitment. 

Of  substantial  concern  to  Ontario  too  is 
Mr.    Lang's   stated   intention   to  pursue   dis- 
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cussions  with  principal,  non-mainline  carriers 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Canada  to  develop  a 
restructured  regional  air-carrier  system.  I'd 
like  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  expect  to  be 
consulted  by  the  federal  government  when 
these  discussions  begin.  In  that  way  we  may 
ensure  that  the  best  possible  level  of  service 
wiU  be  provided  to  the  Ontario  travelling 
public  by  a  regional  air  carrier  based  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Tell  us  about  the  bridges. 

BRIDGE  SAFETY 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  While  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  would  like  to  table  in  the  Legislature  certain 
documents  which  are  part  of  what  was  re- 
quested, I  beheve,  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  on  Tuesday.  This 
parcel  includes  two  copies  of  the  computer- 
ized inventory  prepared  by  my  ministry  from 
the  reports  on  municipal  bridges  which  have 
been  submitted  to  us. 

In  addition  to  the  two  computerized  in- 
ventories, there  are  10  randomly  selected 
municipal  bridge  reports.  There  are  a  further 
501  reports  which— 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  didn't  you  bring  them 
all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —I  have  not  tabled  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  I  have  tabled  10  random 
samples. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  say  that  if  any 
member  is  interested  in  the  report  of  any 
particular  municipality  in  his  riding,  then  he 
could  either  get  a  copy  of  the  report  from 
the  municipality  that  prepared  the  report  or 
we  would  be  pleased  to  arrange  to  get  the 
information  on  that  municipality. 

An  Hon.  member:  I  would  cross  any  bridge 
in  this  province,  if  the  minister  went  ahead 
of  me  on  it. 

CROWN  EMPLOYEES 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Later  this  afternoon 
I  shall  be  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Crown  Employees  Collective  Bargaining 
Act.  In  introducing  this  bill,  the  government 
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has  two  objectives  in  mind.  The  first  is  to 
ensure  that  residents  of  provincially  oper- 
ated facilities  are  given  the  protection  tney 
need  and  deserve.  The  second  is  to  reas- 
sure the  pubhc  in  general  and  the  relatives 
of  these  residents  in  particular  that  such 
protection  will  be  provided. 

In  1972,  when  it  was  decided  to  formal- 
ize collective  bargaining  procedures  for 
crown  employees,  the  government's  philoso- 
phy was  that,  where  feasible,  these  proce- 
dures should  parallel  those  that  were  avail- 
able to  employees  in  the  private  sector. 
With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  the  grievance 
board,  established  under  the  Crown  Em- 
ployees Collective  Bargaining  Act,  was 
given  the  authority  to  modify  a  penalty 
imposed  by  the  employer,  if  the  board 
determined  that  the  penalty  was  excessive. 

The  bill  being  proposed  would  not  re- 
move authority  to  substitute  a  penalty,  but 
would  limit  the  options  available  if,  on  the 
evidence  before  it,  the  board  decided  that 
the  griever  should  be  returned  to  employ- 
ment. On  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  board 
could  return  an  employee  to  employment, 
but  not  to  a  position  involving  direct 
responsibility  for  or  an  opportunity  for 
contact  with   residents   in  the  facility. 

The  grievance  settlement  board  and  the 
other  tribunals  appointed  under  this  act 
have  played  an  important  and  very  difficult 
role  in  the  ongoing  relations  between  the 
government  and  its  employees,  and  the 
government  appreciates  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  these  boards  and  tribunals 
are  performing  their  function. 

In  view  of  our  stated  objectives  which  we 
feel  should  be  reflected  in  legislation,  I  ask 
for  the  support  of  all  members  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

INSPECTION  REPORTS 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
member  for  Don  Mills,  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Timbrell),  is  in  contempt  of 
this  Legislature  and  I  believe  that  the  matter 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  should  be 
referred  in  turn  to  the  procedural  a£Fairs 
committee. 

On  August  4  of  this  year  the  member  for 
Don  Mills  made  a  public  statement  on  the 
CBC  radio  program  Metro  Morning.  He 
said:  "When  I  send  a  memo  to  the  inspec- 
tion branch  asking  for  a  report,  the  mem- 
ber will  get  exactly  the  same  report  as  I 
get.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Warner  is  com- 
plaining about.  He's  had  a  couple." 

I  then  tabled  a  question  here  in  the 
House    on    October    23    asking    for    certain 


inspection  reports,  fully  expecting  the  minis- 
ter to  comply  with  his  public  statement.  The 
written  answer  which  I  received  on 
November  6  stated  in  part:  ".  .  .  he  should 
be  aware  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
inspection  branch  of  my  ministry  to  make 
inspection  reports  available  to  the  public." 

I  have  consulted  Erskine  May's  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  in  particular  the  section 
on  contempt  in  general,  which  is  page  136; 
the  basic  principle  on  page  142.  namely, 
"that  the  House  may  treat  the  making  of  a 
deliberately  misleading  statement  as  a  con- 
tempt"; and  finally  on  page  172,  "Where 
the  matter  of  complaint  is  a  charge  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  one  member  against 
another  in  a  speech  outside  the  House,  it  is 
usual,  if  the  member  admits  the  correctness 
of  the  report  and  states  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  prove  the  charge  and  is  willing 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity or  establishing  his  charge  and  with 
this  object  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee." This  is  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

I  seek  your  guidance,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
very  serious  matter,  a  matter  which  dis- 
turbs me  greatly.  I  would  ask  that  you  could 
rule  on  it  at  some  point  and  send  it  to  the 
procedural  afiPairs  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
welcome  your  making  such  a  ruling  because 
jjerhaps  more  than  some  members  opposite 
I  take  the  question  of  personal  reputation  a 
little  bit  more  seriously. 

Mr.   Deans:   That  wasn't  a   good  start. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  the  member  would 
examine  again  what  he  himself  has  just  said 
today,  I  would  point  out  that  the  answer 
which  was  tabled  was  an  extremely  lengthy 
answer,  in  which  we  tried  to  be  as  detailed 
as  possible.  It  was  totally  consistent  with 
that  which  I  had  to  say  on  the  Metro  Morn- 
ing show  on  August  4.  The  actual  reports  in 
the  files  are  not  released  but  the  information 
which  I  got  from  the  staflF  is  exactly  what 
was  imparted  to  the  honourable  member. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Be  careful. 

Mr.  Nixon:   The  Speaker  is  thinking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  reflect  upon  it  and 
get  back  to  the  House  on  it  at  a  later  time. 
[2:15] 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

HEALTH  RECORDS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  Accept- 
ing that  police  officers  in  investigating  cases 
of  billing  fraud  need  to  have  access  to  cer- 
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tain  pertinent  recx)rds  under  certain  condi- 
tions, how  can  it  be  that  as  late  as  March 
of  this  year— four  months  after  the  furore  in 
this  House;  after  the  report  from  the  Attorney 
General;  after  the  setting  up  of  the  Krever 
dommission  and  everything  else  that  he  knows 
very  well  happened  here,  that  there  were 
and  had  been  since  1972  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  oflBcers  with  unrestricted  access  to  all 
the  files  of  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan,  with  no  court  order,  no  specific  war- 
rants, no  logging,  no  Hsts,  no  record  of 
identification  of  the  oflficers,  absolutely  noth- 
ing—how could  it  happen  that  there  were 
officers  sitting  there  with  unrestricted  access 
all  the  while  this  discussion  was  going  on, 
and  even  continuing  months  after  the  Krever 
inquiry  was  set  up,  until  it  was  accidentally 
stumbled  upon  by  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  that  "accidentally"  is  the  right  word, 
but  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  agree  that  we  should 
follow  up  on  any  cases  of  fraud.  Going  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  OHIP,  which  apparently 
is  when  this  originated,  it  was  felt  that  we 
should  co-operate  with  the  police.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  commission,  of  course,  has  been 
to  look  at  all  aspects  of  our  internal  opera- 
tions. If  the  honourable  member  remembers 
the  terms  of  reference,  they  were  to  look 
at  particidar  incidents  as  well  as  at  all  of 
our  systems.  So  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
call  it  accidental. 

Frankly,  as  was  indicated  at  the  commis- 
sion, neither  the  deputy  minister,  who  was 
not  in  the  ministry  at  the  time  this  began, 
nor  myself  was  aware  of  it  until  this  examina- 
tion. There  are,  I  know,  a  number  more 
witnesses  to  be  called  at  the  Krever  commis- 
sion. I  think  we  should  leave  it  for  the  com- 
missioner to  determine  in  his  mind  whether 
he  will  advise  as  to  whether  it  is  improper  or 
not  that  the  police  should  be  on  the  premises 
and,  if  so,  in  what  circumstances.  I  am  sure 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  not  want 
us  to  drop  our  activities  in  pursuing  cases 
that   might  be  considered  to  be  fraudulent. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
and  following  directly  on  the  minister's  re- 
sponse that  he  doesn't  like  the  use  of  the 
word  "accidental":  Is  he  aware  that  the  only 
way  this  came  to  life  was  that  the  Krever 
commission  people  were  visiting  the  premises 
simply  to  get  an  idea  of  the  layout  when 
somebody  asked,  "What's  behind  that  door?" 
and  was  told,  "That's  where  our  policemen 
sit"? 

Is  the  minister  also  aware  that,  in  addition 
to    Mr.    Backley,    the    deputy    minister   who 


didn't  know  about  this  because  he  has  only 
been  in  that  position  for  a  little  while,  the 
deputy  minister  at  the  time,  Mr.  Martin,  also 
didn't  know  about  this  in  1972,  when  this 
practice  was  set  up?  We  called  him  today 
to  check  on  that. 

Is  the  minister  saying  that  there  is  some 
doubt  in  his  mind  concerning  the  desirability 
of  having  policemen  with  unrestricted  access, 
with  no  log  kept  of  what  charts  they  have 
taken  out,  no  indication  of  why  they  are 
looking  for  certain  types  of  c^harts,  no  judge's 
order,  and  not  even  the  names  of  the  police- 
men kept  on  file?  If  he  is  saying  that,  and  if 
it  is  that  desirable,  why  are  no  policemen 
now  allowed  to  look  at  anything  at  OHIP  as 
a  result  of  the  latest  decision  made  on  those 
premises? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Going  back  and  put- 
ting this  into  the  longer-term  perspective,  one 
of   the   things   that   keeps   recurring   in   this 
commission,  which  I  may  say  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  milestone- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
Mr.  Peterson:  And  a  millstone. 
Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No,  certainly  not  that. 
When  the  government  learned  of  these  situa- 
tions a  year  ago,  we  were  determined  that, 
rather  than  just  dealing  with  one  or  two  or 
three  situations,  we  would  get  to  the  bottom 
of    everything    so    that    there    would   be    no 
doubt. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  we  pushed  you  into  that; 
you  showed  no  early  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Fotilds:  Isn't  that  in  contrast  to  the 
way  the  federal  Liberals  act  in  the  same 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  keeps  coming  up  is  the  fact  that  expec- 
tations and  attitudes  about  police  and  about 
records  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  long- 
standing practices,  not  just  in  government  but 
in  various  industries  relating  to  one  another 
and  to  the  public,  have  changed.  As  a  result, 
there  obviously  will  have  to  be  changes  in 
systems.  There  already  have  been  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  last  year;  we  went  through 
a  few  earlier  this  week,  and  they  have  been 
dealt  with  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  time  this  was  drawn  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  agreed  with  the  counsel  to  the  com- 
mission that  we  would  not  take  any  precipi- 
tate action— he  didn't  want  things  to  be 
turned  upside  down  overnight— until  the  com- 
mission had  a  chance  to  finish  its  investiga- 
tion, which  I'm  told  will  be  just  a  few  more 
months. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  a  lot 
tighter  with  information;  it  may  turn  out  that 
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we  have  been  tighter  than  necessary.  I  have 
heard  from  many  of  you  opposite  and  some 
of  my  friends  behind  me,  that  we  have  per- 
haps been  too  tight  with  information  to  mem- 
bers. 

Several  of  the  members  have  written  to  me 
suggesting  that  we  are  taking  too  Hteral  an 
intei-pretation  of  section  44  with  respect  to 
letters  which  they  write  to  me  on  behalf  of 
constituents  seeking  information  from  the 
OHIP  files.  I  send  them  a  brief  acknowledge- 
ment and  then  I  write  to  their  constituent 
mentioning  that  the  member  had  written  to 
me,  but  giving  the  constituent  the  informa- 
tion. 

If  we  have  erred  since  this  problem  de- 
veloped, it  may  well  be  that  we  have  erred  on 
being  too  cautious,  but  I  would  sooner  do  it 
that  way  until  all  the  commission's  hearings 
are  completed,  we  have  their  conclusions 
and  we  have  the  time  to  consider  them  and 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  statutes,  regu- 
lations, practices,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  A  supplementary:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  who  specifically  au- 
thorized that  disclosure  at  that  time.  Subse- 
quent to  that,  has  he  had  any  criminal  in- 
vestigations of  any  sort  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  would  proceed  with  crim- 
inal charges  against  members  of  his  ministry 
or  individual  members  of  hospital  staffs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  I'm  sorry,  the  member 
said  "that  disclosure."  Is  he  thinking  of  a 
particular  incident  or  this  situation? 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  more 
evidence  to  be  heard  as  to  how  it  developed 
and  what  activities  have  actually  gone  on 
with  the  general  manager  of  the  plan  whose 
job  it  is  to  manage  within  the  act. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  final  supplementary  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We've  spent  eight  minutes  on 
the  first  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  only  asked  one  supple- 
mentary which  was  relatively  brief,  with 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Both  the  original  question 
and  the  supplementary  were  unusually  long. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I'll  ask  a  final  supplementary, 
if  I  may.  Can  the  minister  check  and  tell 
the  House  who  it  was  who  authorized  this 
policy  back  in  1972? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  what  he  just  answered. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  one  supplementary. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  apologize  if  he  has  just 
answered  that  question.  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  answer  the  question.  I  apologize  if  he 
did. 


Could  he  explain  why  after  the  Krever 
commission  was  set  up,  nobody  bothered  to 
tell  him  that  there  were  two  policemen  sitting 
there  in  the  OHIP  premises  the  whole  time? 
Why  did  no  one  volunteer  this  to  the  Krever 
inquiry?  Why  did  it  have  to  be  discovered 
in  the  manner  that  it  was?  EXoesn't  that  con- 
cern him  about  what  is  going  on  at  OHIP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  I'd  have  to  say,  and 
these  individuals  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
answer  that,  that  it  was  because  they  did  not 
think  it  was,  in  fact,  a  breach.  That  is  the 
likely  response.  These  people  have  been 
working  in  the  plan  in  one  way  or  another, 
going  back  to  the  OHSC  or  to  the  OHSIP 
days,  many  of  them  for  many  years. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  certain  attitudes 
and  feehngs  about  the  pwUce  and  the  need  to 
oo-operate,  respect  for  the  law  or  whatever, 
may  have  changed  over  the  years.  That  wiH 
mean  there  will  be  changes  in  our  procedures 
and  regulations,  just  as  there  have  been  a 
number  In  the  last  year.  But  I  certainly  don't 
think  there  has  heen  any  criminal  intent  or 
anything  but  intent  to  uphold  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  highest  of  principles— and  one 
of  those  principles  happens  to  be  respect  for 
the  law  and  co-operation  with  the  law. 

AUTO  PACT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism:  Given  the  fact  that 
Ontario  would  appear  to  be  the  biggest  loser 
if  the  present  predictions  concerning  the  auto 
pact  prove  to  be  correct,  and  given  that  the 
American  optimistic  predictions,  which  were 
trying  to  make  it  look  good  for  Canada,  in- 
dicate we  will  be  $10  billion  down  and  the 
science  council's  predictions  show  us  doing 
even  worse  than  that  by  1985,  can  the  minis- 
ter tell  us  exactly  what  he  is  doing  to  help  the 
auto  parts  industry?  What  is  he  doing  to 
bring  together  the  automakers  to  demand 
that  action  occur— 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  talking  to  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  -both  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  provincial  government, 
by  the  big  three  automakers  to  start  pro- 
curing a  proper  proportion  of  parts  in  this 
country,  as  important  as  that  is  to  our 
country  and  to  our  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  regard  to  the 
figures  quoted  in  the  paper  today,  they  are 
a  study  and  a  prediction  only. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That  is  an  optimistic  pre- 
diction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  in  certain 
people's  opinion.  In  certain  people's  opinion, 
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that  is  an  optimistic  one.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
I'm  not  commenting  on  the  validity  or  other- 
wise of  those  figures.  We  also  acknowledge 
that  the  situation  isn't  good— there's  no  ques- 
tion about  that— and  we're  not  happy  about 
that. 

Secondly,  I  should  point  out,  so  that  the 
thing  is  in  context,  that  that  does  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  benefits  that  have  flowed  to 
Canada  as  a  result  of  the  auto  pact  relating 
to  transactions  with  third  countries.  In  that 
regard,  for  the  last  year  in  question  the 
benefit  flowing  to  Canada  from  the  auto  pact 
in  terms  of  exports  to  other  countries  was 
something  like  half  a  billion  dollars.  So  that 
somewhat  affects  those  figures  substantially 
in  getting  a  true  picture  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  auto  pact. 

Thirdly,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  will 
be  aware  that  because  of  aU  the  concern 
about  this,  Simon  Reisman  has  been  studying 
the  whole  question.  Apparently,  Mr.  Homer 
has  on  his  desk  a  copy  of  Mr.  Reisman's  re- 
port, and  certainly  the  media  yesterday  had 
what  appeared  to  be  some  leaks  in  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Reisman  will  conclude.  Obviously, 
we're  intensely  interested  in  what  Mr.  Reis- 
man concludes  and  for  Ontario's  part  we 
will  be  responding  as  aggressively  as  possible 
to  his  conclusions. 

I  should  say  as  well  that  we  recognize 
this  problem  and  in  our  submissions  to  Reis- 
man we  pointed  out  the  problem  specifically 
with  auto  parts.  We  pointed  out  the  need  for 
the  federal  government  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  auto  pact  was  supposed  to  be  a  frame- 
work for  continuing  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions in  order  to  permit  the  appropriate 
readjustments  as  time  went  on. 

In  our  submission  to  Reisman  we  also 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  well-defined 
industrial  strategy  which  would  allow  some 
support  for  the  parts  and  components  manu- 
facturing section.  We  have  pressed  that  point 
very  strongly  upon  Reisman. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  important  things, 
which  indeed  is  recognized  in  the  study  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Americans,  is  the  importance 
of  attracting  a  substantial  portion  of  the  $50 
billion  or  $60  billion  worth  of  new  plant 
installations  that  the  auto  makers  are  going 
to  be  putting  in  over  the  next  several  years. 
As  I  hardly  need  repeat  in  this  assembly, 
Ontario  understood  that  several  months  ago. 
That's  why  we  placed  such  special  emphasis 
on  getting  into  the  Ford  situation,  getting 
that  Ford  plant  in  and  showing  the  industry 
that  we  were  determined  to  get  our  fair 
share  of  all  of  this  important  new  construc- 
tion and  development  that  was  going  to  occur 
over  the  next  little  while.   I  can  assure  the 


House  we  are,  in  fact,  that  determined  to 
get  our  fair  share  of  the  developments  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  brief  supple- 
mentary to  that  detailed  answer,  could  I  ask 
simply  whether  the  minister  has  studied  the 
brief  by  J.  J.  Shepherd,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Science  Council  of  Canada,  a  brief  that 
he  submitted  to  Mr.  Reisman?  If  he  has  not 
studied  it,  will  he  do  so  and  give  us  his 
opinion  of  it?  In  particular,  will  he  give  us 
his  view  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  opinion  that  the 
deficit  will  be  much  greater  than  that  pre- 
dicted in  the  paper  today,  rising  to  $2.4 
bilhon  per  aimiun  in  1976  dollars  by  1985? 

Does  the  minister  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions of  Mr.  Shepherd,  in  particular  the 
notion  that  the  big  three  ought  to  be 
asked,  requested  and  to  some  extent  forced, 
if  that's  at  all  possible,  to  have  the  division 
of  labour  done  differently,  so  that  Canada 
becomes  responsible  for  individual  product 
lines,  from  design  right  through  to  marketing 
and  manufacturing,  rather  than  just  bits 
and  pieces  of  different  assemblies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  no  question 
that  we  have  a  problem  in  auto  parts,  to 
take  one  example.  However,  to  be  fair, 
reasonable  and  rational  about  the  situation, 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  some  reasons  why 
the  industry  as  it  is  structured  doesn't  think 
it's  feasible,  nor  do  a  lot  of  other  people 
think  it's  feasible,  to  simply  say  that  an 
automatic  fragmentation  of  the  industry  into 
all  those  different  elements  would  benefit 
anyone  involved  in  the  whole  exercise. 

[2:30] 

I  can  tell  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  whatever  Mr.  Shepherd  and  others 
speculate,  I  think  the  key  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  all  of  this  speculation  may 
well  prove  to  be  totally  out  of  whack  and 
have  little  relevance,  depending  very  much 
upon  where  these  $50  biUion  or  $60  billion 
in  new  plant  installations  are  going  to  go. 

Rather  than  have  the  government  of  this 
province  rim  around  simply  saying,  "Henny 
Penny,  the  sky  is  falling,"  we  are  concentrat- 
ing on  a  comprehensive  strategy  on  several 
fronts. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It's  been  falling  for  some 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Firstly,  we  want  to 
see  what  reasonable  possibility  there  is  for 
developing  an  industrial  strategy  to  deal 
with  the  auto-parts  question.  Secondly,  we 
want  to  develop  a  careful  strategy  to  get 
our  share  of  the  new  auto  plants  built  in 
this    country.    Thirdly— I    pressed    this    point 
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upon  the  industry  ministers  at  our  meeting 
in  Ottawa  on  Tuesday  of  this  week— it  is 
time  we  spoke  up  and  spoke  out  as  loudly 
as  we  could  in  order- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  taking  lessons  from 
Jimmy  Auld? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —to  encourage  some 
responsibihty,  some  acknowledgement,  some 
moral  suasion,  whatever  we  could,  as  strongly 
as  we  could  put  the  case,  to  the  auto  makers 
in  Canada. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  whether  I  will  read 
and  respond  to  Shepherd's  statements,  let 
me  say  I  think  the  way  to  best  use  our 
time  in  the  House  and  the  way  to  best 
respond  to  the  whole  thing  is  to  wait  for  the 
Reisman  report,  which  I  think  will  be  out 
in  the  next  10  days  or  two  weeks.  At  that 
time  I'd  be  happy  to  make  a  statement.  I've 
always  intended  to  respond  to  that  in  this 
House- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  cover- 
ed all  of  the  points  contained  in  the  question. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  a  very  compre- 
hensive question. 

At  that  time  I'll  deal  with  the  Shepherd 
remarks,  the  American  study  and  the  Reis- 
man report. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  I'd  like  to  ask 
the  minister  if  he  or  the  government  is  con- 
sidering any  further  grants  to  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  establish  the  casting  plant  they 
are  now  considering— for  Ontario  or  Mexico, 
I  believe.  If  so,  is  this  then  the  government 
policy  of  how  to  buy  themselves  out  of  the 
auto-pact  deficit?  Are  they  considering  any 
further  grants?  Has  Ford  made  any  kind  of 
a  request? 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   I'm  not  sure  if  the 
member  is  asking  us  to  do  what  we  can  to 
see  that  a  casting  plant  goes  into  Windsor- 
Mr.  Cooke:  No,  I  am  not. 
Mr.   Warner:   Just  answer  the  question. 
Some  hon.  members:  No  more  grants. 
Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    I  take  it  he  is  not 
asking  us  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  get  a 
foreign  casting  plant  into  Windsor. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  stop  grand- 
standing? 

Hon.   Mr,   Grossman:    In   any  case,   I  can 
say- 
Mr.  Warner:  Yes  or  no? 
Mr.  Havrot:    Let  him  answer  it.  Shut  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —the  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  recognized  our  government's 
interest  in  doing  what  we  can  for  the  auto 
industry- 


Mr.  Warner:  Have  they  made  a  request? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  for  Windsor 
especially. 

Mr.  Warner:   Have  they  made  a  request? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Therefiore  they  have 
indeed  been  in  to  talk  with  me  about  the 
possibilities. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Hat  in  hand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  all  I  can  report 
at  this  stage.  Yes,  we  are  interested  in  it. 
We  hope  they  will  go  ahead.  We're  trying 
to  ascertain  whether  our  involvement  is  cru- 
cial to  that. 

It's  the  entire  initial  exercise  over  again. 
Let  me  make  it  quite  clear:  We  think  it 
ought  to  go  in.  As  the  government  we  want 
to  do  everything  possible  to  get  it  put  into 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  much  money  will  you 
give  them? 

BEEF  PRICES 

Mr.  Martel:  To  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations:  Is  the  minister 
now  prepared  to  respond  to  a  question  raised 
by  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
on  October  26  with  respect  to  the  rapid  rise 
in  the  retail  spread  of  beef  prices  in  the 
Toronto  area?  Specifically,  could  he  indicate 
whether  the  trend  recorded  by  the  Anti- 
Inflation  Board  is  confined  to  the  Toronto 
area,  or  whether  similar  increases  in  the  re- 
tail spread  have  occurred  in  other  parts  of 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  told 
the  leader  of  the  New  DenK)cratic  Party 
that  da)^  I  wanted  to  have  people  take  a 
rather  exhaustive  look  at  that  report.  It  does 
deal  with  Ontario,  but  indeed  it  deals  with 
the  whole  country.  If  one  takes  a  very  cursory 
look  at  that  report,  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
country  we're  doing  very  well  here.  If  one 
looks  in  detail,  which  I  think  is  what  the 
members  wanted,  to  see  what  would  be  done, 
there  are  some  questions  that  are  being 
raised.  My  staff  is  looking  at  it  and  I  will 
report  back  to  the  House  as  quicWy  as 
possible. 

I  may  say  the  question  to  me  was  about 
Toronto.  Then  it  became,  "Since  you  are 
interested  in  Toronto  will  you  extend  your 
look  in  Ontario?"  That's  what  I  said  "yes" 
to. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  his  study  of  the  report, 
would  he  try  to  answer  to  the  Legislature 
why  the  rapid  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
consumer  beef  dollars  is  going  to  the  retailer 
as  opposed  to  the  farmer?  Then  we  might 
get  a  handle  on  just  who  is  ripping  us  off. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Before  I  commit  myself 
to  anything  other  than  coffee  being  ripped 
off— and  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear— 
that's  precisely  the  matter  we  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don  t  you  want  to  know  who 
is  ripping  us  off? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  farmers  in  Grey-Bruce 
aren't  getting  it.  Tell  us. 

Mr.  Martel:  Might  I  ask  the  minister  one 
final  supplementary?  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  hamburger,  for  example,  is  now 
almost  $2— 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  $1.98  yesterday  at 
Loblaws. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  the  fact  that  federal 
authorities  aren't  prepared  to  move  to  do 
much  to  improve  the  situation,  has  the 
minister  had  any  discussions  with  his  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman). 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Why  don't  you  eat  Ontario 
pork? 

Mr.  Martel:  —to  see  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  try  to  encourage  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  within  Ontario, 
and,  if  so,  could  he  report  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  don't  think  he  does 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Is  the  member  talking 
about  getting  more  production  of  beef? 
Frankly,  I  have  never  discussed  food  supply 
or  beef  supply  with  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  I'll  be  very  glad  to  look 
into  it. 

THREAT  TO 
ELDORADO  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Is  he  aware  of  the 
article  in  today's  Globe  and  Mail  dealing 
with  an  interview  with  a  member  of  En- 
vironment Canada's  ofiBcial  staff?  Let  me 
quote:  "Brian  Timmerman,  a  public  affairs 
consultant  with  Environment  Canada,  said 
in  an  interview  that  the  individual,  whom 
he  refused  to  name,  was  warned  not  to  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  into  the  environmental 
impact  of  Eldorado  Nuclear  Limited's  pro- 
posed refinery  in  nearby  Hope  township 
under  threat  of  dismissal." 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  this  threat  to  a 
man's  job  if  he  appears  before  a  hearing 
and,  if  not,  does  he  intend  to  look  into  this 
matter  to  see  what  protection  can  be 
afforded  employees? 


Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Like  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East,  I  first  became  aware  of  this 
matter  this  morning  from  the  paper.  I  have 
no  further  information  available  at  this 
moment,  but  I  would  be  dehghted  to  have 
it  looked  into. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  agree  with  me  that  until  that  is 
completed,  under  no  circumstances  should  any 
employee  employed  by  any  employer  be 
threatened  with  dismissal  from  work  should 
he  or  she  choose  to  oppose  some  proposal 
which  a  company  might  be  in  favour  of? 
In  other  words,  in  this  province  can  we  allow 
people  to  be  threatened  with  loss  of  em- 
ployment should  they  make  appearances  be- 
fore  various   judicial   bodies   or  inquiries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  a  general  rule  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East,  but  I  think  each  particular  situation 
has  to  be  assessed  on  its  own  merits  and 
on  the  facts  of  that  particular  case,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  agreed  to  do  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary.  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple it  perverts  the  public  participation 
process  if  an  employer  feels  he  has,  or  does 
have,  the  right  to  threaten  an  employee  from 
participating  in  royal  commissions,  inquiries 
or  environmental  assessment  hearings? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  New  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  think  I  have  already 
expressed  my  views  on  that  matter.  As  a 
general  principle  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  philosophy  stated,  but  I  also  have  said 
that  each  situation  has  to  be  assessed  on  its 
own  merits.  I  will  assess  this  situation  on  its 
own  merits. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  the  Huronia  Association  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  a  group  funded  by  the  day  nurseries 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  is  having  considerable  di£B- 
culties  in  negotiating  the  continued  use  of 
the  Mountain  View  school,  a  school  owned 
by  the  Simcoe  board  of  education,  and  that 
it  has  been  told  in  reply  to  its  application 
for  a  capital  grant  that  no  major  capital  for 
the  building  of  new  facilities  for  mentally 
retarded  children  and  adolescents  will  be 
forthcoming,  due  to  the  philosophy  that  all 
school-aged  children  should  receive  training 
and  education  within  the  education  system 
and,  secondly,  due  to  the  possibility  that 
mandatory  special  education  legislation  might 
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be  passed  in  the  near  future  making  de- 
velopmental centres  obsolete? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  aware  of  it, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Indeed,  the  Huronia  Associa- 
tion for  the  Mentally  Retarded  has  some 
interest  in  a  school  which  the  board  of 
education  of  Simcoe  county  was  prepared 
to  divest  itself  of. 

I  have  heard  for  the  first  time  the  reasons 
which  have  been  given  to  the  association  for 
the  mentally  retarded  in  that  area,  and  I 
think  those  reasons  are  relatively  valid. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  A  supplementary,  Mr, 
Speaker:  Given  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
need  for  some  mandatory  legislation  so  that 
we  don't  have  this  buck-passing  situation, 
would  the  minister  be  prepared  in  the  interim, 
until  whenever  it  is  planned  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  House,  to  intercede  on  be- 
half of  the  Huronia  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded?  They  have  been  told 
that  the  deadline  is  November  14,  and  they 
would  hke  at  least  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber to  try  to  negotiate  the  rental  or  purchase 
of  the  Mountain  View  school. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  sure  that  the 
Huronia  Association  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded is  aware  of  the  procedure  which 
school  boards  must  follow  when  they  decide 
they  will  rid  themselves  of  schools  which  they 
feel  they  no  longer  need.  There  is  a  whole 
list  of  groups  within  the  community  which 
must  be  contacted  so  that  they  are  made 
aware  that  building  will  be  available  to  them. 
Once  that  list  has  been  exhausted  and  no 
interest  has  been  shown,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion must  call  public  tenders,  which  are 
advertised. 

This  particular  school  was  advertised  for 
quite  a  long  period  of  time.  There  was  some 
interest  in  it,  but  I  gather  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  Huronia  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  is  very  recent;  and  the 
board  of  education  must  make  some  decisions. 

This  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  talk  to  the  board  of 
education  about  it.  Certainly  I  have  no  legal 
authority  to  talk  to  the  association  for  the 
mentally  retarded  or  to  provide  them  with 
assistance  in  this  matter,  but  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  talk  to  that  board. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

I  welcome  the  good  news  in  the  minister's 
statement  on  Tuesday  that  he  has  introduced 
a  long-overdue  waste  classification  system  and 
is  responding  to  the  many  demands  for  im- 
proving the  waybill  system. 


Mr.  Kerrio:   Statements  by  the  opposition. 

Ms.  Bryden:  But  I  would  like  to  ask  him, 
is  he  also  extending  the  coverage  of  the  way- 
bill system  to  all  liquid  wastes,  and  is  he 
going  to  take  the  next  step  in  waste  manage- 
ment control  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  namely,  that  he 
require  by  regulation  that  all  waste  genera- 
tors register  their  wastes  and  the  planned 
method  of  disposal  so  that  approval  of  dis- 
posal methods  and  planning  of  disposal  facili- 
ties can  be  initiated  before  the  waste  enters 
the  transportation  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a 
concise  answer  to  that  question  would  be 
"yes."  We  did  promise  in  the  first  statement 
at  our  committee  meeting  that  regulations 
would  be  forthcoming.  I  stand  by  that  com- 
mitment. I  am  more  than  prepared  to  do  so. 
I  would  say  to  the  member  that  it  is  aw- 
fully important,  when  those  regulations  do 
come  forward,  that  we  have  an  adequate 
number  of  treatment  facilities  and  disposal 
sites  to  look  after  these  wastes,  and  that  is 
something  we  Bie  acting  on  very  aggressively 
right  now. 

Ms.  Bryden:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er:   Is    the   minister   not   putting    the   horse 
before  the  cart— or  the  cart  before  the  horse- 
Mr.  Handleman:  You  were  right  the  first 
time. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —when  he  says  that  he  will 
not  bring  in  the  regulations  requiring  regis- 
tration of  wastes  until  he  has  the  facilities? 
How  does  he  know  what  facilities  he  needs 
before  he  has  the  information  and  the  regis- 
tration of  all  the  wastes  that  are  being  gener- 
ated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  hke  to  remind 
the  honourable  member  that  I  have  a  little 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the  horse-and- 
cart  business,  and  I  have  always  thought  you 
should  hitch  them  together.  The  Minister  of 
Health  asks  how  come  his  horses  never  win. 
I  don't  think  that  is  a  pertinent  question. 

[2:45] 

DISPOSAL  OF 
CONTAMINATED  TRANSFORMERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
change  the  tone  if  I  might  from  the  lighter 
moment  in  reply  to  the  question  on  October 
31,  when  the  leader  of  the  third  party  asked 
me  whether  I  had  investigated  the  disappear- 
ance of  114  transformers  from  a  scrapyard. 

I  have  now  completed  that  investigation 
and  quite  frankly  I  find  it  intolerable  that  the 
incident  took  place  at  all  and  I  am  both  angry 
and  disai)pointed. 
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I  am  angry  with  the  scrap  dealer,  Wagman 
Industries,  because  this  company  had  specific 
instructions  to  store  a  number  of  transformers 
pending  directions  from  my  ministry  as  to 
their  special  handling  and  disposal,  yet  this 
company  defied  these  instructions  and  secretly 
removed  the  transformers  for  disposal. 

I  am  disappointed  with  my  staflF.  When 
events  came  to  light,  they  let  the  company  get 
away  with  it  and  did  no  more  than  slap  it 
lightly  on  the  wrist  with  a  reprimanding 
letter. 

I  hope  the  honourable  members  wiU  agree 
with  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  firms  in  the 
private  sector  are  both  competent  and  trust- 
worthy and  in  general  are  good  corporate 
citizens.  Therefore,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  allow  a  flagrantly  irresponsible  operation 
on  the  part  of  one  scrap  dealer  to  give  aU  of 
the  industry  a  bad  name.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
explain,  and  will  not  try  to  justify,  the  actions 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
in  failing  to  take  a  firmer  action  with  Wag- 
man  Industries. 

I  view  my  prime  responsibility  as  minister 
to  protect  the  environment  and  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  people  of  this  province. 
Therefore  I  intend  to  see  that  operators  are 
not  permitted  to  flout  the  orders  of  my  minis- 
try and  we  wiU  punish  any  and  all  violators. 
I  have  instructed  my  legal  staflF  to  search  the 
evidence  and  if  this  incident  constitutes  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  ministry's  statutes, 
then  charges  wiU  be  laid. 

If,  on  a  technicality,  a  formal  notice  should 
have  been  served  to  the  company  rather  than 
a  letter,  I  have  instructed  my  deputy  that  in 
all  cases  in  the  future  formal  notice  must  be 
served.  If  this  is  not  possible  under  the  cur- 
rent statutes,  then  I  will  propose  changes  to 
the  legislation  to  prevent  these  incidents  in 
the  future. 

I  would  like  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
House.  In  August  1977  staff  of  my  ministry 
inspected  a  stockpile  of  178  scrap  electrical 
transformers  owned  by  a  Thornhfll  scrap 
dealer,  Wagman  Industries,  and  stored  on 
two  properties  on  Lenworth  Drive  in  Missis- 
sauga.  They  found  seven  of  these  trans- 
formers contained  oil  contaminated  with  more 
than  200  parts  per  million  of  PCBs,  and  the 
balance  were  either  empty  or  contained  only 
lightly  contaminated  oil. 

The  seven  transformers  were  clearly 
marked  by  staff,  and  Wagman  Industries 
were  instructed  in  writing  to  hold  them,  with 
their  contents,  for  specific  directions  as  to 
their  treatment  and  disposal.  In  addition, 
regular  checks  of  the  storage  site  were  made 
by  qualified  staff. 


On  November  30,  1977,  inspection  dis- 
closed that  all  transformers  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  site.  No  attempt  was  made 
by  the  company  to  clear  this  disposal  with 
my  staff,  in  spite  of  our  specific  instructions 
to  the  company  in  this  regard.  We  have 
established  that  the  contaminated  oil  was 
diluted  with  other  uncontaminated  oil  for 
burning  and  all  burnings  monitored  accord- 
ing to  our  established  procedures.  Thus,  the 
problem  does  not  centre  on  the  disposal  of 
the  oil,  but  on  the  flagrant  disregard  of  a 
ministry  direction. 

I  have  further  instructed  my  staff  to  obtain 
a  complete  documentation  of  the  disposal  of 
the  seven  transformers,  of  their  castings  and 
the  other  materials  they  contain.  Most  likely 
—and  this  is  speculation— the  cases  were  re- 
cycled into  new  steel  in  Hamilton  and  the 
copper  material  was  recycled  either  in  On- 
tario or  abroad.  The  company's  accounting 
records  indicate  that  all  of  the  178  trans- 
former cases  were  sold  to  scrap  metal  dealers, 
but  the  records  do  not  contain  specific  in- 
formation on  the  seven  cases  marked  for 
special  handling. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  situation.  Frankly, 
as  I  said  to  begin  with,  I  am  very  deeply 
concerned  about  the  whole  affair.  I  make  it 
very  clear  to  the  honourable  members  and 
to  the  residents  of  Ontario  that  I  will  not 
tolerate  any  violations  of  this  kind  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  minister's  statement.  Can  he 
indicate  where  the  oils  contained  in  the  trans- 
formers was  burned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  St.  Lawrence  Cement 
Company. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if 
he  would  consider  issuing  some  type  of  order 
requiring  the  utilities  commissions  and/or 
organizations  that  do  have  transformers  on 
hand  to  get  permission  from  his  ministry  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  be  moved  from  the 
premises? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  believe  Ontario  Hydro 
has  so  informed  all  the  public  utilities  com- 
missions—that they  shall  move  those  trans- 
formers under  the  auspices  of  Ontario  Hydro. 
I  would  inform  the  honourable  member  that 
constitutes  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
transformers.  The  other  90  per  cent  are  in 
industrial  locations. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter if  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  could 
determine  where  the  bulk  of  tiie  transformers 
went  for  disposal  purposes?  And  would  he 
find  out  tf  the  workers  in  those  areas  who 
were  required  to  handle  those  transformers— 
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as  he  mentioned,  in  the  Hamilton  area  some 
place— came  into  contact  with  the  PCB- 
contaminated  material?  If  they  did,  is  the 
minister  going  to  monitor  their  health  to  be 
sure  they  didn't  suffer  as  a  lesalt  of  this 
negligence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  believe  the  first  thing, 
as  I  said,  would  be  to  obtain  complete  docu- 
mentation of  this;  and  I  have  instructed  the 
staff  to  so  do.  From  there,  we  will  make  the 
necessary  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question.  Because  of 
the  length  of  the  last  question,  I  am  going 
to  add  three  minutes  to  the  question  period. 

CFL  RULE 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
df  Labour  a  question  I  asked  in  this  House 
three  or  four  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  still  of 
prime  relevance  to  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
Canadion  football. 

Has  the  minister  looked  at  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  which  I  understand  is 
still  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  decide  whether 
the  designated  imi)ort  rule  as  applied  in  the 
CFL,  which  for  all  intents  an  piuposes  makes 
it  prohibitive  for  a  young  Canadian  quarter- 
back to  play  football  in  this  league,  is  a 
breach  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code?  If 
it  is  not,  is  the  minister  prepared  to  amend 
the  code  to  m^e  it  a  breach  so  as  to  en- 
courage yoimg  Canadians  to  play  in  the  Cana- 
dian Football  League  at  the  quarterback 
position? 

Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  before  the  commis- 
sion now. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  Argos  could  use  a  oouple 
right  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  must  have  joined  with 
the  member  for  London  North  (Mr.  Van 
Home)  when  we  saw  that  very  quartert>ack 
defeated  quite  badly  last  weekend  by  Laurier. 
However,  I  am  aware  of  the  complaint  of 
that  quarterback  and  made  inquiries  about 
it  this  morning.  I  understand  it  is  still  under 
review  by  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. At  this  point  I  would  prefer  not  to 
elaborate  further. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  question— and  it  has  been 
a  continuing  problem  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years-and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  CFL  own- 
ers state  that  the  reason  for  the  designated 
import  rule  is  to  have  American  quarterbacks 
for  a  better  game  and  better  football;  and 
in  view  of  the  somewhat  disastrous  season  of 
a  number  of  quarterbacks,  at  least  in  the 
Eastern  Conference;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 


there  are  diree  of  the  four  Eastern  Con- 
ference teams  in  this  province  under  this 
jurisdiction,  doesn't  the  minister  feel,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  that  he  as  minister  should 
state  the  policy  about  either  changing  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  or  getting  the 
rule  changed,  to  allow  young  Canadians  to 
play  quartei'back  in  the  Canadian  Football 
League? 

Mr.  Handleman:  Why  don't  we  change  the 
whole  import  rule? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  really  oonversant  with  all  of  the  details, 
apart  from  the  fact  the  case  in  point  is  being 
reviewed  by  the  commission.  But  I  will  be 
glad  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  issue  and 
report  back  to  the  member. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

(Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Last  week  a  question  was 
raised  by  the  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Bounsall)  concerning  the  issuing  of  pen- 
sion adjustment  cheques  by  the  Worfonen's 
Compensation  Board. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  board  that 
tiiere  are  61,423  active  monthly  pension 
cases.  At  the  time  the  amendments  were 
passed  it  was  decided  to  give  priority  to  ad- 
justing current  monthly  cheques.  Although 
the  bulk  of  this  work  was  done  by  a  com- 
puter, 10,500  pensions,  because  of  their  com- 
plexity, had  to  be  adjusted  manually.  Ap- 
proximately 3,000  of  these  manual  calcula- 
tions have  DOW  been  completed  and  of 
November  1,  more  than  52,000  insurance 
payments  or  85  per  cent  of  the  total  have 
been  adjusted. 

As  well,  the  member  asked  a  supple- 
mentary question  concerning  retroactive 
cheques.  Although  it  took  some  time  to  pro- 
gram, it  was  believed  that  the  computer 
approach  was  the  logical  method  of  process- 
ing retroactive  adjustments  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  During  the  week  of  October 
30,  47,000  retroactive  payments  were  mailed 
to  pensioners.  With  the  3,000  pensions  which 
were  manually  adjusted  for  both  current  pay- 
ments and  retroactive  payments,  this  means 
that  50,000  retroactive  cheques  have  gone 
forward. 

Another  group  of  cheques  is  scheduled  to 
be  mailed  about  November  17.  When  this 
second  computer  run  is  completed  the  board 
will  know  the  exact  number  of  pensions  that 
cannot  have  the  retroactive  adjustment  pro- 
cessed by  the  computer.  These  will  then  have 
to  be  adjusted  manually.  It  is  expected  that 
these  final  manual  calculations  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  cheques  forwarded  in  the 
very  near  future. 
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Mr.  Martel:  You  might  start  to  do  some 
of  those  by  hand. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  go  on  with  the 
question  period,  I'd  like  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  we  have  two  distinguished  guests 
in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Notbert  Hebich,  the  consul  general  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  who  is  also 
dean  of  the  consular  corps,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Hebich.  Would  you  welcome  them  to 
our  assembly? 

INCO  LEASE 

Mr.  Germa:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Northern  AfFairs:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  his  colleague  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  has  removed  from  staking  63,000 
acres  of  crown  land  north  of  Sudbury?  As 
the  minister  in  charge  of  everything  in 
northern  Ontario,  was  he  consulted  by  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and  is  he  in 
agreement  that  this  exclusive  lease  should 
go  to  the  International  Nickel  Company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I'd  have  to  say  that 
the  member— for  Sudbury  East,  is  it?  Or 
Sudbury?— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Sudbury's  the  name  of  the 
place.  It  is  in  northern  Ontario.  Drop  in 
sometime. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  really  knows  the 
north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —is  still  smarting  from 
the  results  of  an  event  that  took  place  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He's  still  smarting 
from  the  event  of  a  very  important  situa- 
tion about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  McClellan:   Speak  up,  Leo. 

Mr.  Samis:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  What  happened  a  year 
and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us,  Leo. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.   Don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  He  knows  what  I'm 
talking  about.  It  was  a  certain  event  that 
took  place  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  from 
which  he's  still  smarting. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  question  is,  do  you 
know  what  you're  talking  about? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  back  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  fail  to  see  how  that  has 
any  bearing  on  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very    much    aware    of    the    actions    of    the 


Minister  of  Natin-al  Resources  (Mr.  Auld) 
and  I  concur. 

Mr.  Warner:  Shame. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter not  aware  that  all  major  finds  in  northern 
Ontario  have  been  found  by  private  pros- 
pectors and  not  by  corporations  and  by 
granting  exclusive  lease  and  licence  to  major 
corporations  he  is  going  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  mining  in  northern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  did  Inco  do  to  deserve 
this? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  against  private 
enterprise   and  rugged   individualism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I'm  afraid  the  member 
is  not  up  with  the  year  1978.  As  he  is  very 
much  aware,  the  technology  available  to  the 
prospector  today  lies  mainly  with  the  major 
mining  corporations.  As  he  is  very  much 
aware,  the  day  of  the  small  pack-sack  pros- 
pector is  fast  coming  to  an  end,  because 
many  of  the  outcrops  of  northern  Ontario 
have  been  examined.  If  the  technology  is 
available  only  to  the  major  companies,  then 
let  them  go  in  there  and  have  a  look  and 
see  if  they  can  find  a  major  mineral  dis- 
covery. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  a  big  help. 

An  Hon.  member:  What  do  you  know 
about  it? 

Mr.   Warner:   You're  a  disaster. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  What's  good  for  General 
Motors. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  What  facts 
and  figures  does  the  minister  have  to  back 
up  his  decision  to  allow  the  death  of  the 
prospecting  industry  in  this  province,  an 
industry  which  was  the  envy  of  the  world 
for  years  and  many  of  whose  members  are 
now  in  demand  in  Australia,  New  Guinea 
and  other  parts  of  the  world?  What  are  the 
facts  and  figures  he  has  that  indicate  the 
day  of  prospecting  is  over  and  that  only 
large  companies  are  likely  to  find  new 
mineral  deposits?  Let  him  prove  his  case. 

Mr.  Havrot:  You  prospect  dirt.  You  are  a 
dirt  prospector,  that's  what  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  This  question  should 
be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

An  Hon.  member:  You  raised  it. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  the  fellow  from 
northern  Ontario. 
[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  But  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
comments.  I'm  sure  he  is  not  aware  of 
what's    happening    out    there    in    northern 
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Ontario.  I  would  encourage  him  to  come  up 
with  me  some  weekend  and  move  around 
northern  Ontario  and  see  what's  happening 
with  the  problems  of  prospecting. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  not  even  going  back  to 
the  Sault. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  doesn't  like  go- 
ing to  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  This  government  is 
moving  in  a  direction  to  accelerate  prospecting 
and  exploration  in  that  particular  area.  In 
fact,  we  just  announced  a  major  federal- 
Ontario  agreement  to  do  about  $9  million 
worth  of  geological  surveys  in  the  Kirkland 
Lake  area  alone.  That's  the  kind  of  thrust 
we're  doing  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cerma:  I  wish  the  minister  would 
listen  to  the  question.  Given  that  this  is  a 
precedent-setting  situation  in  that  at  no  other 
time  have  exclusive  leases  been  given  in  the 
Precambrian  Shield,  does  he  not  think  he 
should  have  consulted  with  this  Legislature 
to  determine  future  policy? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No.  He  just  had  to  talk 
to  Inco. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  I  don't  think  so, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  did  Inco  do  to  deserve 

this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  has  a  short  answer 
to  a  short  question. 

SUDBURY  LIQUOR  STORE 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  On  Thursday  last  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  inquired  about  the  proposed 
movement  of  hquor  store  171  from  Hemlock 
Street  to  Notre  Dame  Street  in  the  city  of 
Sudbury  and  the  financial  arrangements  in- 
volved. The  question  is  academic.  The  Hquor 
store  is  not  going  to  be  moved  from  its 
present  location  on  Hemlock  Street. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It's  poison,  isn't  it,  Frank? 

NURSE  PRACTITIONERS 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  having  to  do 
with  nurse  practitioners  at  McMaster:  Given 
that  this  is  the  only  institution  in  Ontario 
which  has  a  program  for  nurse  practitioners, 
and  given  that  we  know  that  nurse  prac- 
titioners can  save  the  health  care  system  of 
this  province  considerable  dollars,  why  do 
we  have  only  10  nurses  enrolled  in  that 
program? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  reason  for  the 
low  enrolment  is  the  apparent  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm  on   the  part  of  nurses   within   the 


province  for  the  program.  There  was  one 
statement  the  honourable  member  made 
which  I  carmot  agree  with  and  that  is  the 
statement  that  we  know  it  will  save  the 
health  care  system  money.  We  do  not  know 
that  for  a  fact. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  How  does  the  minister  re- 
act to  the  statement  made  by  Dean  Mustard 
that  if  that  program  closes  up  it  will  be 
totally,  completely  the  responsibility  of  this 
goveriunent? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  some  com- 
munication with  Dean  Mustard  on  frequent 
occasions  and  he's  never  made  that  statement 
to  me.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it  from 
him. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  agree  that  it's  not  necessarily 
a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  nurses 
but  the  fact  that  they're  frozen  out  of  any 
role  if  they  do  take  that  course  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  at  least  a 
part  of  the  problem  in  that  there  has  been, 
I  think,  less  than  major  enthusiasm  for— 

Mr.  McClellan:  My,  we  are  changing  our 
story  quickly  today. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —the  taking  up  of 
nurse  practitioners  within  the  structure  of 
health  care  delivery  than  one  would  think 
there  might  be  and  there  are  several  prob- 
lems related  to  this.  Those  physicians  who 
have  been  involved  in  programs  employing 
nurse  practitioners  have  been  enthusiastic. 
Indeed,  I  think  they  have  sold  the  concept 
pretty  well  to  a  very  large  number  of  their 
colleagues  throughout  the  medical  profession. 

There  are  problems  attached  to  the  fund- 
ing mechanism  related  to  nurse  practitioners 
which  at  some  point  I  think  must  be  re- 
solved. There  are  simply  not  enough  nurses 
who  are  really  interested  in  expanding  their 
role  in  that  direction  at  this  time  and  that's 
the  major  problem. 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  On  October  24  she 
told  this  Legislature  that  in  the  very  near 
futiure  she  would  announce  specific  initiatives 
in  the  area  of  special  education  for  learning- 
disabled  children.  I  wonder  if  she  would  be 
kind  enough  to  release  to  this  Legislature, 
so  that  we  would  be  well  informed  and  able 
to  ask  questions  about  the  program  she's  go- 
ing to  provide,  a  study  done  by  Dr.  CliflF 
Morgan  of  Guelph  University,  called  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Characteristics,  Distribution 
and  Program  Needs  of  Children  with  Severe 
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Communication  Disorders,  a  report  which  has 
cost  the  province  $63,000  and  which  her 
ministry,  though  it's  had  it  since  the  end  of 
the  summer,  says  it  won't  release  until 
February  1979? 

Some  hon.  members:  Why? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  shall  investigate 
that  matter  because  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

I'm  sorry,  I  did  not  hear  the  date  the 
member  said  we  had  received  it.  I  haven't 
seen  it  yet. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  The  end  of  the  summer.  We 
were  told  we  can't  have  it  until  February. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  end  of  the 
summer.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  investigate  that 
and  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  Shake  'em  up.  Send  us  a 
copy,  you're  always  hiding  things  over  there. 

OTTAWA  HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  In  view 
of  the  fact  there  are  still  many  Ottawa  Valley 
residents  who  wait  a  considerable  length  of 
time  for  beds  in  Ottawa  hospitals  can  the 
minister  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  hospital 
bed  situation  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Roy:  No. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Can  he  advise  us  as  to 
what  negotiations  are  going  on  with  the 
province  of  Quebec  wherdby  perhaps  facili- 
ties across  the  river  might  be  put  in  place 
to  look  after  residents  of  that  province? 
Doesn't  he  think  that  perhaps  it's  a  bit  ironic 
that  because  of  the  recent  Quebec  legislation 
with  regard  to  Ontario  workers- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  What  is  he  trying  to  do, 
enlarge  the  Barry's  Bay  hospital? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —that  Quebec  workers  in- 
jured in  construction  in  the  Hull  area  would 
be  treated  in  Ottawa  hospitals? 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  carrying  it  a  bit  too 
far. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That  is  not  even  a  good 
setup. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  woiddn*t  even  answer  that, 
Dennis. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  honourable  minister. 

Mr.  Eakins:   "I  am  glad  you  asked  it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  It's  a  fimny  thing  you 
should  mention  it,  yes. 

I've  discussed  the  matter  in  question  with 
—the  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  I  think  is 
his  title— the  Honourable  Denis  Lazure  in 
Quebec  several  times. 

The  utilization  of  the  hospitals  along  the 
river  is,  in  fact,  factored  into  the  bed  alloca- 


tion. We  charge  the  Regie  des  Assurances 
Maladies  in  Quebec  the  per  diem  cost  of  the 
beds,  which  does  not  include  a  capital  cost. 
This  is  something  that  I  once  asked  the 
Honourable  Dr.  Lazure  to  consider,  the  pos- 
sibiHty  that  there  would  be  mixed  in  with 
the  per  diem  a  capital  contribution.  The  last 
census  I  saw  of  bed  utilization  in  Ottawa,  for 
instance,  I  beheve,  indicated  that  on  any 
given  day  379  beds  were  being  used  by 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  this,  of 
course,  because  that  is  a  very  large  number 
of  beds.  In  fact,  with  that  number,  that 
could  be  any  one  hospital.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  out  that  the  government 
of  Quebec  has  approved  the  addition  of  beds 
to  Sacre-Coeur  Hospital  in  HuU  and  to  the 
Pieta,  which  I  bdieVe  is  a  chronic  hospital 
in  Hull,  and  as  well  have  begun  plans  for 
the  development  and  construction  of  a  300- 
bed  hospital  in  the  Gatineau. 

With  that  in  mind,  that  of  course  is  being 
factored  into  the  plans  for  the  future  in 
Ottawa-Carleton  as  the  health  council  re- 
views the  needs  of  Ottawa-Carleton  and  will 
eventually  advise  us  on  what  number  of  beds 
will  be  needed  into  the  1980s  and  1990s. 

I  end  where  I  began— namely  that  the 
actual  utilization  by  residents  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  factiored  into  the  bed  alloca- 
tions for  all  of  those  towns  and  cities  along 
the  Ottawa  River. 

Mr.  Ruston:   It  sounds  rehearsed. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  the  answer  was 
quite  complete,  but  you  might  try. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask,  in 
view  of  the  minister's  answer  to  the  member 
for  Renfrew  South,  would  he  not  agree  that 
me  of  tile  prdblems  in  getting  active  care 
beds  in  Ottawa  is  the  extreme  shortage  in 
chronic  care  beds,  and  as  late  as  the  month 
of  August  he  has  again  received  definite 
figures  they  were  something  like  700  chronic 
care  beds  short?  That's  from  the  health  coun- 
cil in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  area.  What  is  the 
minister  going  to  do  about  establishing  more 
chronic  care  beds  to  free  up  active  care  beds 
in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'm  pleased  that  the 
member  asked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
quoting    the    wrong    figures    out   there. 

Mr.   Roy:    What  is   it,   677   or  679? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No.  If  my  memory  is 
correct— and  I  could  be  wrong— as  I  recall  it 
that  is  the  total  of  a  number  of  lists,  including 
waiting  lists   for  nm-sing  homes,  homes  for 
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the  aged,  chronic  care  and  the  like.  In  fact 
I  won't  try  to  recall  because  I  could  give 
the  member  the  wrong  figure,  but  I  seem  to 
recall  that  the  waiting  list  for  chronic  care 
was  well  under  200  or  maybe  even  imder 
150. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  number  of 
beds  have  been  added  in  the  last  while.  The 
member  will  recall— I  don't  think  he  was 
present,  though  I  hope  he  was  invited— 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  never  met  his 
commitment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  —that  I  was  at  the 
Hopital  de  Montfort  about  six  weeks  to  two 
months  ago  for  the  opening  of  the  chronic 
unit  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  knew  the  minister  was  coming, 
that's  why  I  stayed  away. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  member  should 
have  been  there,  he  might  have  learned 
something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  There  were  chronic 
beds  added  at  the  Civic.  The  member  will 
also  know  that  proposals  were  called  for  the 
provision  of  additional  chronic  beds  in  the 
Ottawa  area.  Those  proposals  are  under  active 
consideration  right  now  by  the  district  health 
council,  and  my  staflF  is  assisting  them  in 
that  evaluation.  In  fact  we  have  taken  a 
number  of  steps  over  the  last  18  months  to 
two  years  to  add  beds. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  never  met  his 
predecessor's  promise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  No,  it's  quite  the 
opposite.  It's  concrete  action;  it's  actual  beds 
being  provided.  Once  more,  before  I  sit 
down,  I  would  remind  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  I  have  approved  a  chronic  home- 
care  program  in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  region 
to  begin  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Roy:  About  time. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR 
ON  BUSES  AND  TRAINS 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. I  wonder  if  he  could  explain  his 
policy  on  liquor  outlets  and  the  availability 
of  beer  in  Ontario  because  when  he  was 
first  appointed  he  said  that  there  were  too 
many  outlets  and  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a  shut  down.  Just  lately  he  said  he 
wants  to  have  drinks  served  in  buses  and 
trains.  Could  the  minister  tell  us  what  his 
real  policy  and  the  government's  policy  are 
at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  never  said  I  was  going 
to  shut  down  outlets.   I  was  talking  about 


outlets  in  terms  of  the  viability  of  the  in- 
dustry. That  was  made  very  plain.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  consumption. 

Mr.   Kerrio:   Who  did  your   research? 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  for  beer  on  the  train, 
surely    as    a    veteran    train    rider    who    has 
been  on  the  train  he  rides  for  a  long  time 
in  the  bar  car- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gov- 
ernment policy  on  alcohol  on  trains  is  quite 
adequately  covered  by  the  present  regula- 
tions of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario. 
On  articulated  or  unit  trains  it  is  seat  service, 
that  is,  on  the  Turbo  and  the  Northlander; 
on  other  types  of  trains,  it  is  lounge  or  bar 
car  service. 

As  far  as  buses  are  concerned,  I  made  it 
very  plain  when  I  talked  about  buses  that 
I  wasn't  talking  about  Greyhound  or  Gray 
Coach  because  there  is  an  economic  diflBculty 
there,  as  I  am  sure  the  member  knows  since 
he  travels  by  bus  occasionally.  The  economic 
diflBculty  is  that  even  to  attempt  to  introduce 
that  type  of  service  would  mean  the  removal 
of  four,  five  or  six  revenue-producing  seats. 
What  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  buses, 
which  I  have  made  very  plain,  are  luxury 
tour  buses  that  are  taking  people  on  10-,  12- 
or  14-day  excursions  around  the  province, 
where  the  bus  industry  feels  that  that  would 
make  their  home  away  from  home  a  bit 
more  convivial. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  not  the  Scarborough  com- 
muter. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  sounds  like  a  campaign. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  In  reference 
to  the  potential  for  serving  beer  or  liquor  on 
the  bus,  would  the  minister  not  agree  that 
even  in  the  categories  he  has  mentioned 
those  who  would  be  riding  on  that  particular 
bus  would  not  have  the  choice  of  riding  in 
a  compartment  which  is  serving  liquor  or 
one  which  is  not,  which  is  diflFerent  from  the 
train? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It's  not  diflFerent  from 
riding  the  Turbo  or  the  Northlander.  It  is 
diflFerent  from  some  of  the  older-type  trains. 
It  wouldn't  be  general  transportation;  it  would 
be  a  package  tour  where  the  passenger  would 
be  fully  aware  that  this  additional  service 
was  available  at  a  premium.  I  think  that's  a 
little  bit  diflFerent  from  on  a  public  con- 
veyance on  the  public  highways. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  not  talking  about  the 
TTC. 

Mr.  Samis:  You  are  talking  through  your 
hat. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  no  one  has  appHed  as  yet  in  this  category 
and  they  may  not  be  interested. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  They'll  all  have  to  start 
from  scratch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  there  are  going  to  be 
changes,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  rail- 
ways with  the  introduction  of  one  railway 
company  per  passenger  service  rather  than 
two  and  with  the  refurbishing  of  the  entire 
passenger  train  fleet  in  Canada,  it  seemed 
to  me  only  fair,  as  someone  who  believes 
in  free  enterprise,  that  the  bus  companies 
might  very  well  feel  that,  since  changes 
were  coming  into  one  mode  of  transport 
they  might  want  to  put  some  changes  into 
their  own,  of  course  subject  to  government 
approval. 

Mr.    Breithaupt:    They    will    be    showing 
movies  on  them  next. 
[3:15] 

Mr.  Warner:  Ask  Gray  Coach  about  free 
enterprise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  telling  them  what 
to  do.  I  am  just  saying:  "Look,  the  trans- 
portation business  is  changing;  if  you  want 
to  change,  come  in  and  see  us." 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  about  the  taxis? 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  supple- 
mentary: Is  the  minister  now  telling  us  that, 
with  this  new  policy  in  place,  it  would  be 
possible  for  people  to  have  a  beer  on  the  bus 
and  on  the  train  coming  into  Toronto  to  the 
ball  game,  but  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  have 
a  beer  at  the  ball  game? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  you  think  they  are  more 
likely  to  throw  up  on  the  bus  than  at  the 
ball  game? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  nimiber  one 
-and  I  have  to  shout  at  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere,  because  he  never 
does  comprehend— there  is  no  beer  on  any 
bus  coming  into  Toronto. 

Mr.  Warner:  WTiat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Number  two,  there  is  no 
new  policy;  the  policies  of  the  board  are  in 
writing  concerning  the  transport  industry. 
Number  three,  the  matter  of  beer  in  the  ball 
park  is  one  of  government  policy— it's  all 
over  here;  it  is  not  mine,  and  it  is  not  that 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Grossman)— 

Mr.  Warner:   Share  the  blame. 
Mr.  Martel:  That  is  pure  hypocrisy. 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  the  honourable  member 
wants  a  change,  then  he  should  start  working 


on  those  around  me  and  they  will  tell  me  to 
change  it. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  quite  reluctantly,  but  neverthe- 
less I  believe  it  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  have  never  risen  re- 
luctantly. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  Monday  last,  you  will  re- 
call I  asked  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
some  questions  related  directly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Upper  Ottawa  Street  dump  in 
Hamilton.  The  minister  responded  to  my 
question  in  part  in  the  following  way:  He 
rejected  the  call  for  a  probe  into  the  dmnp, 
saying  that  much  of  my  information  was  in- 
correct. 

On  the  following  day,  the  minister  made  a 
statement  in  the  House,  and  a  subsequent 
statement  outside  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
admitted,  outside  of  the  House,  that  my 
allegation  that  records  had  been  burned  was 
correct  and  that  the  other  matters  I  had 
raised  now  were  being  investigated. 

I  would  ask  you,  sir,  to  instruct  the  minis- 
ter that  he  should  either  enunciate  to  this 
House  which  parts  of  the  statement  that  I 
made  and  the  questions  that  I  asked  were 
incorrect,  or  that  he  withdraw  his  allegation 
that  I  made  an  incorrect  statement  in  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  said  I  would  in  due 
course  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
those  things  that  I  found  incorrect.  I  have 
not  had  the  chance  yet  to  look  a  those  de- 
tails. I  will  when  that  occurs,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Why  did  you  say  that  then? 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again  on 
the  point.  The  minister  did  not  say  that  he 
doubted  whether  my  statements  were  cor- 
rect or  that  he  needed  time  to  look  into  them 
to  determine  the  authenticity  of  what  I  was 
saying.  He  said  categorically  that  the  state- 
ments I  was  making  were  incorrect.  Stand  up 
now  and  tell  us  what  they  were,  Parrottl 

Mr.  Havrot:  Give  him  a  towel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  I 
would  look  into  it- 
Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  did  not  say  that— 
and  I  rise  again  on  a  point  of  privilege.  He 
did  not  say  he  would  look  into  it.  He  said 
categorically  the  statements  were  incorrect. 
Which  statements  were  incorrect? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh,  Ian,  sit  down. 
You're  a  petulant,  pettifogging  nincompoop. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  He  can't  find  one  of  them. 
What  a  cheap  shot  from  a  minister. 
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Mr.  Warner:  Boy,  the  worm  wriggles  on 
the  hook. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  honourable  min- 
ister has  promised  that  he  will  be  making  a 
report,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  apprehensions 
raised  by  the  member  for  Wentworth  will  be 
cleared  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  should  apologize. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
afiFairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  and  moved  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  applications  for  private  acts  and 
finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each  case, 
suflScient: 

City  of  Windsor  (No.  1); 

City  of  Windsor  (No.  2); 

Regis  College; 

The  Royal  Hotel  (Picton)  Limited. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second 
report  from  the  standing  procedural  afiFairs 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  How  do  you  wish  this  to  be 
handled?  Should  it  go  on  the  Order  Paper? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  agreed 
previously  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  present  his  report,  give  a  brief 
statement  as  to  what  it  was,  and  then  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate;  it  would  then 
go  on  the  Order  Paper. 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
afiFairs  committee  presented  the  committee's 
report  and  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  of 
the  procedural  afiFairs  committee  deals  with 
a  review  of  boards,  agencies  and  commissions. 
The  committee  dealt  with  a  review  of  14 
specific  agencies  in  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions, and  we  present  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  a  report  providing  some  general 
guidelines  on  agencies  and  some  recommenda- 
tions on  the  specific  ones  that  were  reviewed 
by  the  committee. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Breaugh,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  OMBUDSMAN 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison  from  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Ombudsman  presented  the 
fifth  report  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
Ombudsman    and    in    accordance   with    pro- 


visional standing  order  6  requested  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  Order  Paper  for  consideration 
by  the  House  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  copies 
of  the  report  are  being  placed  in  the  mem- 
bers* mail  boxes  in  the  post  ofifice  downstairs 
at  this  moment.  There  are  four  areas  of  the 
report  I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight  at  this 
time  for  the  members'  attention: 

The  first  is  in  regard,  to  the  North  Picker- 
ing matter.  The  committee  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  events  that  have  evolved  since 
it  tabled  its  third  report  in  the  Legislature  in 
November  1977.  The  committee  will  be  sub- 
mitting a  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
North  Pickering  matter  before  the  Christmas 
recess. 

The  second  item  I  would  bring  to  the 
members'  attention  deals  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  publish  a  list  for  distribution  to 
the  public  of  its  policies  manuals  and  direc- 
tives respecting  the  adjudicative  process  with- 
in the  board  at  all  levels;  that  this  list  should 
also  contain  for  the  information  of  the  public 
the  board's  unit  cost  to  supply  these  items; 
and  further  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  make 
available  all  or  any  portion,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  its  jxylicies,  manuals  and  directives  rela- 
tive to  the  adjudicative  process  at  all  levels 
to  the  public  at  the  board's  actual  cost  and 
any  amendments,  alterations,  deletions,  addi- 
tions relative  to  these  items  contained  in  these 
documents  shall  also  be  made  available  to 
the  public  on  the  same  cost  basis. 

Thirdly,  for  the  first  time  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Ombudsman  is  able  to  report 
to  the  assembly  it  is  supporting  and  recom- 
mending the  implementation  of  Ombudsman 
recommendations  that  have  been  denied  by 
governmental  organizations. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  recommended 
the  formulation  of  general  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Ombudsman  in  eight  areas. 
It  will,  with  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  as  expressed  during 
the  debate  on  this  report,  formulate  these 
general  rules  and  submit  them  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  adoption. 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Gaunt  from  the  standing  social  de- 
velopment committee  presented  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved  that  supply  in  the  following 
amount  to  defray  expenses  of  the  social  de- 
velopment  policy   field   be   granted   to   Her 
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Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1979: 

Social  development  policy 
program   $2,328,000. 

STANDING  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCaflFrey  from  the  standing  general 
government  committee  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

(Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  County 
of  Lennox  and  Addington; 

Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Exeter; 

Bill  Pr45,  An  Act  to  revive  Reg.  Booth  & 
Son  Limited. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Trust  Company  and  Royal  Trust  Corporation 
of  Canada. 

MOTION 

SITTING  OF  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  November  10,  it 
do  stand  adjourned  until  2  p.m.  Tuesday, 
November  14. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CITY  OF  NEPEAN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  V^ells  moved,  first  reading  of 
Bill  172,  An  Act  to  erect  the  Township  of 
Nepean  into  a  City  Municipality. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  today,  which  changes  the 
status  of  the  township  of  Nepean  to  that  of 
a  city.  This  change  in  status  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Nepean  council.  The  reeve 
of  Nepean  will  automatically,  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill,  become  the  mayor 
by  reason  of  this  new  city  status. 

However,  this  act  does  not  afi^ect  the  rep- 
resentation of  Nepean  on  the  regional 
council,  nor  the  composition  of  or  method 
of  election  of  the  Nepean  council  itself. 
These  are  matters  which  could  not  be  ad- 
justed in  time  for  this  year's  municipal 
elections.  The  necessary  adjustments  can  be 
made  in  time  for  elections  in  1980. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  didn't  you  use  that  in 
the  title  of  the  bill? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Elevation  to  city  status 
in  this  instance  will  not  alter  the  powers  or 
the  responsibilities  of  the  municipality.  It 
should  be  noted  that  grant  entitlement 
through  to  the  end  of  1978  is  not  afiFected 
by  the  change  in  status.  There  will  be  minor 
adjustments  in  this  respect  after  that. 

This  bill  will  come  into  eflFect  on  the 
day  that  it  receives  royal  assent. 

CROWN  EMPLOYEES 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague  moved  first  reading 
of  Bill  173,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown 
Employees  Collective  Bargaining  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ROYAL  HOTEL  (PICTON) 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  Gregory,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Taylor,  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr48, 
An  Act  to  revive  the  Royal  Hotel  (Picton) 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  WINDSOR  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  WINDSOR  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

REGIS  COLLEGE  ACT 

Mrs.  Camjybell  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  Regis  College. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
[3:30] 

FIVE-O  TAXI  LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.    Bradley  moved  first  reading  of   Bill 
Pr47,  An  Act  to  revive  Five-O  Taxi  Limited. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  wish  to  table  the  an- 
swers to  questions  132  and  133  standing  on 
the  Notice  Paper.  ( See  appendix,  page  4772. ) 

LEGISLATIVE  BUILDING 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 93(1)  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Act, 
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I  am  tabling  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  (Mr. 
Henderson),  a  copy  of  order  in  council 
3195-78,  together  with  a  plan  of  this  build- 
ing which  designates  space  in  the  Legis- 
lative Building  which  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Speaker. 

REDIRECTION  OF  BILL  142 

Hon.  Mr.  Weldh:  I  wonder  if  I  might  have 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  bills  to  be  presented  soon  to  Her  Honour? 

On  page  14  of  today's  Order  Paper,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  see  set  out  there  cer- 
tain bills  awaiting  royal  assent.  Included  in 
that  list  is  Bill  142,  An  Act  to  establish 
the    Ministry    of    Treasury    and    Economics. 

I  seek  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House  not  to  present  that  bill  today  to  Her 
Honour  as  part  of  the  package,  because  the 
House  has  yet  to  deal  with  Bill  166,  which 
is  a  companion  bill,  the  one  establishing  the 
Ministry    of    Intergovernmental    Affairs. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  present  to 
Her  Honour  Bills  142  and  166  at  the  same 
time  because  of  the  implications  with  respect 
to  the  present  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

So  it  would  be  our  plan  to  attend  upon 
Her  Honour  shortly  and  present  all  the  other 
bills  referred  to  on  page  14,  save  and  except 
Bill   142,   if  the  House  will  concur. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  will 
not  withhold  unanimous  consent.  I  would 
ask,  however,  that  you  might  inform  the 
House  at  your  leisure  as  to  whether  or  not 
all  the  bills  awaiting  royal  assent  must  be 
presented  in  a  package?  I  understand  we 
have  good  advice  that  that  is  so,  and  yet  it 
doesn't  seem  consistent  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  as  being  the  sole  adviser 
to  Her  Honour. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  know  your  views, 
sir,  after  whatever  consultation  you  feel  is 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  can  make  the  commitment 
that  it  will  be  reviewed. 

Do  we  have  unanimous  consent  to  do  that 
on  this  occasion? 

Agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  assume  then  that  Bill 
142  would  simply  stay  on  the  Order  Paper 
under  the  heading  "Bills  Awaiting  Royal 
Assent." 

Agreed  to. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
LIFELINE  ACT 
Mr.  Sargent  moved  second  reading  of  Bill 
152,    An   Act   to   provide   for   a   Basic   Resi- 


dential Power  Rate  Applicable  to  the  Essen- 
tial Energy  Needs  of  Residential  Households 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Fifteen  and  five.  This  is  good 
legislation;  but  it  is  not  only  good  for  every 
member  in  this  House,  it  is  good  for  their 
constituents  too. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing  is 
more  powerful  than  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  and  in  view  of  the  inflationary  trend 
of  today's  living,  this  bill  is  very  timely.  I 
can't  think  of  anyone  who  would  not  sup- 
port it,   unless  it  was  for  party  lines. 

An  hon.  member:  Hydro  lines. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  Hydro  lines,  party  lines. 
This  bill  won't  affect  the  average  citizen,  but 
it  will  help  the  poor,  those  on  fixed  incomes, 
the  small  home  owner,  the  apartment  dwel- 
lers—low power  users;  because  at  this  point 
they  get  a  real  break.  Since  1971  when 
Davis  took  over  as  first  minister  here,  On- 
tario Hydro's  budget  has  tripled  and  its  long- 
term  debt  is  up  by  153  per  cent.  Hydro's 
average  rate  to  residential  users  has  shot  up, 
including  this  year's  increase,  about  90  per 
cent,  almost  double  in  six  or  seven  years. 

I  understand  that  studies  regarding  rate 
increases  are  before  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board,  now,  but  they  are  stalled  and  the 
answer  will  always  be  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time  we  will  have  action.  Across  this  prov- 
ince, an  area  about  five  times  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Texas,  with  a  population  of  eight 
million  people  and  about  two  million  families, 
at  least  one  million  families  are  having  a 
rough  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people,  including  senior  citizens  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  subsidizing  commerce  and  in- 
dustry by  paying  higher  rates  for  electricity; 
and  they  have  been  doing  it  since  Adam 
Beck  first  gave  us  Hydro  which  belongs  to 
the  people. 

An  hon.  member:  From  London,  Ontario,  a 
good  man. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Right.  Adam  Beck,  the  man 
who  made  Ontario  Hydro  Canada's  most 
successful  experiment  in  socialism,  promised 
cheap  electrical  power  and  said  in  1910:  "We 
must  deliver  power  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  poorest  working  man  will  have  electric 
lights  in  his  home." 

As  we  all  know.  Hydro  has  met  that 
challenge  magnificently.  Its  low  rates  and 
efficiency  have  been  the  envy  of  the  world. 
But  shortly  before  he  died  in  1925,  Adam 
Beck  took  aside  one  of  his  employees  and 
said:  "Remember  what  I'm  telling  you:  They 
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have  no  cause  to  raise  Hydro  rates  so  watch 
what  they  do  after  I'm  gone." 

Everyone  has  been  watching  in  recent 
weeks  with  varying  degrees  of  horror  and 
dismay  as  Hydro,  now  with  a  budget  one 
third  that  of  the  whole  province,  goes  ahead 
with  a  seven  per  cent  annual  growth  in 
power  supplies  and  a  38  per  cent  increase 
in  reserve  capacity.  But  this  great  power 
system  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
no  one  group  has  the  right  to  say  that  the 
rich  and  powerful  should  control  the  rates. 
Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  up  until  this  day  the  residential  apart- 
ment owners,  small  home  owners,  those  on 
lower  incomes,  have  been  subsidizing  industry 
and  business.  This  bill  called  Lifeline  is  now 
on  its  second  appearance  before  this  House, 
and  we  propose  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  present  policies  in  Ontario  will  still 
encourage  people  to  waste  power.  For  ex- 
ample, a  prominent  sportscaster  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  while  his  large  Thomhill  home 
contains  four  television  sets— three  in  colour— 
a  dishwasher,  two  stereos,  a  heated  pool,  a 
washer,  a  dryer,  power  tools,  total  air  con- 
ditioning and  about  a  dozen  outside  lights 
switched  on  automatically  at  dusk,  when  he 
checked  his  Hydro  bill,  he  was  amazed  that 
it  was  only  $32  a  month,  the  reason  being 
that  Hydro  rates  are  geared  to  give  the 
big  user  a  better  deal. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  first  50  kilo- 
watt hours  used  costs  seven  cents;  3.4  cents 
for  the  next  200  kilowatt  hours;  and  2.6 
cents  for  the  balance.  In  Owen  Sound  we  pay 
6.7  cents  for  the  first  50  kilowatt  hours,  and 
3.4  cents  thereafter. 

The  old  age  pensioner,  however,  who  does 
not  use  power  for  much  more  than  to  boil 
a  kettle  and  make  a  little  toast  is  actually 
subsidizing  the  people  in  the  air-conditioned 
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Hydro  rates  last  year  jumped  30.3  per 
cent;  and  that  increase  in  cost  to  residential 
customers  using  750  kilowatt  hours  runs 
about  $50  a  year.  The  price  of  electricity  is 
rising  so  dramatically  it  now  threatens  to 
price  itself  beyond  the  ability  of  many  people 
to  afford  it.  But  because  Hydro  is  locked 
into  a  $25-bilUon  program,  the  increases  in 
power  rates  by  1980  are  projected  to  add 
another  $300  a  year  to  your  electricity  bill. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  face  this 
issue  now.  Lifeline  is  a  proposal  of  rate 
reform  to  provide  relief  to  the  low  users  of 
electricity.  We  are  talking  about  the  poor. 
Their  electricity  usage  is  significantly  lower 
than  that  of  the  higher-income  groups.  But 
studies  reveal  that  5.2  per  cent  of  the  in- 


come of  the  low-income  groups  goes  for 
power,  whereas  for  the  average  person  it  is 
one  per  cent  of  income. 

Another  group  that  has  low  energy  use 
and  would  benefit  from  Lifeline  is  the  elderly. 
They,  along  with  people  on  mother's  allow- 
ance, are  part  of  the  larger  group  that  is 
generally  low  users  of  electric  power,  such  as 
the  apartment  dwellers.  Members  of  the 
government,  I  suspect,  are  going  to  try  to 
find  some  way  to  block  this  bill.  But  they 
must  realize  possibly  each  member  has  about 
2,000  to  3,000,  or  maybe  thousands  more,  in 
the  elderly  group  of  people  among  con- 
stituents. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about— 
equity.  Due  to  their  smaller  living  quarters 
and  generally  smaller  family  size,  this  group 
would  benefit  from  Lifeline. 

So,  in  effect,  rate  structures  should  act  to 
reward,  not  penalize,  low  users.  The  result  is 
that  large  users  who  impose  the  greatest 
cost  on  the  system  are  now  receiving  these 
expensive  kilowatt  hours  at  low,  declining 
block  rates  from  Hydro.  Thus  commerce  and 
industry  have  been  receiving  a  subsidy  aU 
these  years  at  the  expense  of  the  low,  resi- 
dential user. 

There  is  an  urgent  need,  because  of  in- 
flation, to  reconsider  our  patterns  of  growth 
and  consumption.  It  is  no  longer  feasible  to 
expect  a  utility  rate  structure  to  charge  small 
low-income  users  seven  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour;  large,  aJBQuent  users,  three  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour;  and  an  industrial  user  be- 
tween one  and  two  cents. 

A  Lifeline  rate  structure  would  seek  to 
redress  this  situation.  While  it  may  not  be 
the  perfect  solution,  I  think  it  is  the  best  we 
can  come  up  vdth  right  now.  Lffeline  can 
help  meet  the  immediate  short-run  needs  of 
consumers  caught  in  the  grip  of  a  spiralling 
price  structure  and  offer  a  first  step  towards 
development  of  a  more  equitable  rate  struc- 
ture. 

We  know  that  electricity  is  a  necessity  for 
the  lifestyle  of  our  people.  There  are  no 
substitutes  for  electricity  to  give  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Through  the  Lifeline  rate 
we  can  provide  relief  for  all  low  and  moderate 
users  of  electricity,  as  well  as  the  poor  and 
elderly, 

[3:45] 

This  will  end  the  inequity.  The  poor  spend 
proportionately  more  of  their  income  on  elec- 
tricity than  any  other  income  group.  Lifeline 
ends  this  inequity  by  causing  large  users  to 
bear  their  fair  shares  of  the  costs  of  generat- 
ing and  distributing  electricity.  As  far  as 
conservation  is  concerned,  this  wiU  encour- 
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age  conservation.  In  other  words,  the  less  you 
use,  the  less  you  pay. 

I  submit,  in  my  view  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  Ontario,  it's  a  duty  of 
those  of  us  who  sit  here  to  establish  a  policy 
for  the  local  Hydro  commissions  to  go  by. 
Lifeline  is  a  broad  pricing  issue  on  which  this 
Legislature  is  empowered  to  provide  proper 
guidelines  in  order  to  achieve  more  responsive 
and  responsible  rate  making  policies. 

I've  got  the  wheels  down  now,  I'm  coming 
in  for  a  landing. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Don't  hit  the  tower. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Trim  your  flaps,  Eddie. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Objections  notwithstanding, 
I  want  to  say  that  Lifeline  is  perhaps  the 
brightest  concept  to  emerge  from  the  energy 
crisis.  The  low  income  householders  and  the 
fixed  income  elderly  householders  are  depend- 
ent upon  electricity  to  maintain  health  and 
home.  When  the  price  of  electricity  rises  to 
a  point  where  it  begins  to  consume  an  un- 
usually large  share  of  income,  lifestyles  of 
our  people  are  threatened. 

Lifeline  would  guarantee  an  amount  of 
electricity  which  can  provide  for  the  basics 
of  life  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Beyond  that  low 
rate,  a  signal  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  higher 
rate  to  all  those  desiring  more  electricity.  If 
you  want  to  use  more  power,  you  must  pay 
for  it.  The  choice  is  yours.  This  will  not 
aflFect  the  average  citizen  at  all.  It's  a  concept 
designed  to  distribute  energy  to  people  in 
a  fair  manner.  I  do  hope  that  the  members 
will  see  their  way  clear  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Does  the  honourable 
member  wish  to  take  off  again  with  the  re- 
maining time  at  the  end?  Do  you  wish  to 
reserve  the  balance  of  time? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  that's  fine,  thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Keep  your  flaps  down,  Eddie. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  this  bill  is  worthy 
of  support.  I  agreed  with  virtually  everything 
that  the  honourable  member  who  introduced 
it  said,  until  he  began  to  get  off  on  rhetorical 
flourishes  that  led  me  to  believe  that  he 
wasn't  ooming  down,  he  was  going  up.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  Lifehne  concept  is 
really  the  most  exciting  concept.  There  are 
lots  of  exciting  concepts  that  have  come  out 
of  the  energy  crisis.  However,  that's  a  nig- 
gling point.  Let  me  get  around  to  my  basic 
support  of  the  bill. 

Rate  structures  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  sale  of  electricity  have  become  to  an 
increasing  extent  out  of  whack  with  stated 
public  policy.  As  we're  all  aware,  we've  had 
rate  structures  which  in  effect  said  the  more 


you  consume  the  less  you  pay  incremendy  for 
those  lesser  amounts.  Therefore  there  was  a 
great  encouragement  to  use  electricity  as 
though  it  were  going  out  of  style.  That's  the 
kind  of  situation  which,  in  an  age  of  rising 
prices  and  the  required  conservation  effort 
which  is  now  the  main  focus  of  pubUc  policy 
or  one  of  the  main  focuses  of  public  policy, 
I  think  we've  got  to  reconsider. 

In  this  whole  restructuring  that  is  going 
to  take  place  it  seems  to  me  we've  got  to 
have  a  rate  policy  that  will  fulfil  the  stated 
policies  that  have  been  enunciated  by  the 
government. 

The  problem  in  coming  to  grips  with  this 
is  that  it's  an  incredibly  complex  situation. 
If  I  may  I  will  fill  in  a  few  details  the 
honourable  member  did  not  mention  when 
he  was  introducing  his  bill  with  regard  to 
the  study  that  was  done. 

As  far  back  as  1974  it  was  recognized 
that  there  were  inequities  in  the  sale  and 
pricing  of  electricity.  In  a  two-year  i)eriod, 
from  1974  to  1976,  the  study  was  completed. 
It's  a  study  of  very  great  magnitude.  Tm 
told  there  are  no  fewer  than  10  volumes  in 
the  original  report. 

The  result  is  that  when  tihis  was  tabled  in 
the  House  by  the  minister  in  the  fall  of  1976 
it  was  referred  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board. 
But  the  Ontario  Energv  Board,  like  many 
of  our  quasi-judicial  bodies,  is  swamped  and 
overloaded  with  work  and  wasn't  able  to  get 
around  to  considering  this  report  until  June 
1977. 

The  problem  proved  to  be  such  a  large 
one  that  it  was  broken  down  into  four  phases 
and  only  at  the  present  time  is  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  getting  around  to  hearings  on 
the  fourth  phase.  I'm  told  it  is  possible  that 
those  hearings  will  conclude  early  in  the  new 
year.  Following  that  there  will  have  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  summary  by  counsel  on  be- 
half of  many  of  the  interveners  in  the  spring. 

The  voluminous  hearings  will  then  have 
to  be  absorbed  and  sorted  through  by  the 
energy  board,  so  it  is  quite  possible  the 
energy  board  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
make  its  report  until  the  latter  part  of  1979. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospect  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  will  trigger  a  whole  new  rate  structure 
in  the  province  is  one  I  think  we  can  look 
forward  to  at  the  earliest  in  1980  and,  know- 
ing the  way  these  things  sometimes  get  de- 
layed, even  perhaps  beyond  that. 

However,  I  do  agree  with  the  honourable 
member  who  introduced  the  bill  that  he  is 
dealing  with  one  important  aspect  of  this 
whole  restructuring  of  rates  and  the  hope 
and  the  objective  of  getting  a  more  equitable 
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imposition  of  the  cost  of  generating  and 
transmitting  power. 

As  he  i>oints  out,  this  is  not  going  to  affect 
the  average  family  that  uses  electricity  very 
extensively.  It  wiH  primarily  affect  the  small 
householder,  the  person  oif  limited  income.  It's 
usually  said  that  a  figure  in  the  Lifeline  con- 
cept at  which  they  would  get  this  special  rate 
is  going  to  be  in  the  range  of  500  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month.  That's  not  a  very  high  con- 
sumption level.  It  will  he  the  lower  income 
groups,  the  poor,  who  are  going  to  benefit 
from  it. 

I'm  toild  all  the  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  and  all  the  testimony  that  has 
been  advanced  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
is  that  when  we  do  gio  into  a  rate  restruc- 
turing we  should  get  away  from  this  in- 
crementally lower  charge  the  more  you  use 
and  that  there  should  be  a  flat  rate  through- 
out, so  whether  it  be  an  individual  or  wheth- 
er it  be  an  industry,  if  they're  using  massive 
amounts  of  electricity,  they're  not  going  to 
get  a  lower  rate,  a  volume  discount,  so  to 
speak.  That  is  self-defeating  in  terms  of  the 
conservation  and  the  preserving  of  our  re- 
sources and  self-defeating  in  terms  of  doing 
something  about  the  size  of  the  generation 
program  we  must  have  in  Ontario. 

Whether  or  not  in  the  Lifeline  concept  you 
should  have  a  lower  rate  than  the  flat  rate 
throughout  for  the  500  kilowatt-hours  that 
would  be  made  available  to  the  small  house- 
holder, I  think  is  an  option  in  the  package 
that  might  be  considered.  I,  for  one,  don't 
object  to  the  idea  that  the  Lffeline  should  be 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  flat  rate  that  might 
project  beyond  500  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 

If  I  may  pick  up  on  some  of  the  evidence 
the  honourable  member  advanced  when  he 
was  introducing  his  bill,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  traditionally  industry  has  been 
subsidized  by  lower  rates  in  Ontario.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  regular  complaints,  sometimes 
from  public  utilities,  and  certainly  from  indi- 
viduals who  are  getting  their  power  directly 
from  Ontario  Hydro,  is  that  they  were  pay- 
ing higher  rates  than  was  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, to  somebody  else  in  the  community. 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  going 
into  the  Lakehead  and  hearing  of  a  great 
protest  because  of  the  rate  charged  to  the 
public  utility  locally  by  Hydro.  It  was  a 
higher  rate  than  the  one  being  charged  to 
certain  industries  in  the  community. 

So  ff  industry  and  certain  segments  have 
in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly, 
been  getting  subsidies  down  through  the 
years,  indeed  traditionally,  I  think  it  is  not 
an  offensive  or  reprehensible  concept  that  in 
accepting  a  Lifeline  concept,  the  rate  for  that 


initial  500  kilowatt-hours  per  month  should 
be  lower  than  the  flat  rate  that  will  project 
right  through  all  the  rest  of  the  sales. 

There's  another  argument  that  I  recall, 
advanced  at  the  select  committee  two  or 
tliree  years  ago,  in  1976,  against  giving 
favourable  rates  to  those  in  small  house- 
holds. It  was  argued  that  very  often  in  that 
small  household  you  had  less  eflBcient 
electrical  equipment— toasters,  irons,  what  you 
will— that  was  using  more  electricity  than 
might  be  the  case  elsewhere.  Therefore  what 
you  were  doing  was  encouraging  these  people 
to  use  these  less  efficient  things  which  used 
more  energy. 

I  think  that's  a  rather  specious  argument 
against  the  whole  Lifeline  concept.  It's  sort 
of  nibbling  at  the  comer  of  the  whole  con- 
cept. If  we  have  certain  equipment  being 
sold  in  Ontario  or  in  any  jurisdiction  that  is 
of  such  low  quality  that  it  is  using  excessive 
amounts  of  electricity,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  implementation  of  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee,  whidh 
was  for  standards  that  have  to  be  met  by 
manufacturers— certainly  informing  the  con- 
sumer as  to  the  likely  consumption  by  any 
given  piece  of  electrical  equipment  or  elec- 
tricity-using equipment,  so  they  will  know 
that  they  may  be  paying  a  lower  price  for 
something  but  they're  going  to  pay  even 
more  in  the  long  run  because  it  consumes 
more  electricity.  They  may  then  buy  a  piece 
of  equipment  that  is  of  high  enough  standard 
to  avoid  this  excessive  use  of  electricity. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  whole 
concept  is  a  worthy  concept.  I  think  it's  go- 
ing to  become  part  of  the  overall  restructur- 
ing of  rates  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I've 
already  indicated  my  theories  that  we're  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  to  that  restructiuring 
until  about  1980,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  bill  can't  be  passed  because  it  envisages 
the  steps  that  will  be  taken  at  the  local 
public  utility  level  for  its  implementation. 
With  all  of  the  preparatory  work  done,  hope- 
fully sooner  father  than  later  we  can  get 
into  overall  restructuring,  with  this  particular 
benefit  in  advance  for  low  income  families 
and  households. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  member  for 
Mississauga  South. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  this  very  interesting  bill,  the  subject  of 
which  has  been  under  discussion  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  I  wish  the  problem  could 
be  resolved  in  the  10  minutes  that  just  a 
handful  of  us  have  to  comment  in.  It's  much 
more  complex  than  that. 
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Lifeline  rates  originated  in  the  US.  They 
were  developed  by  the  telephone  system  and 
ensured  that  low-price  service  rates  were 
available  to  the  elderly  and  the  infirm. 

The  intention  of  reduced  rates  was  to 
permit  these  people  to  telephone  their  doctors 
or  check  on  their  acquaintances'  health,  hence 
the  term  Lifeline  rates.  It's  been  distorted, 
though,  and  one  wonders  whether  it  refers 
to  welfare,  income  redistribution,  or  indeed 
to  conservation. 

I  commend  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
for  bringing  this  forward.  He  stated  that  his 
concern  is  because  of  increased  rates;  and 
we're  all  concerned  about  that,  and  the  im- 
pact increased  rates  have  on  those  on  fixed 
incomes  and  low-income  groups.  But  as  I 
interpret  the  bill,  the  Lifeline  rates  would 
apply  to  all  users,  even  our  illustrious  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  that  entrepreneur  from  Grey- 
Bruce.  In  the  application  of  the  bill,  the 
benefits  catch  everyone;  they  are  available  to 
everyone.  There  is  no  stipulation  of  a  maxi- 
mum income  limitation,  therefore  the  affluent 
benefit  just  as  those  on  fixed  incomes  or  low 
incomes  do. 
[4:00] 

It  would  be  difiicidt  to  implement  these 
fairly  or  rationally.  There  are  difficulties 
with  this  situation  in  California,  I  under- 
stand. The  economic  burden  of  energy  costs 
have  been  redistributed  there  according  to 
the  same  principle  advocated  in  this  bill,  as 
mentioned  in  the  pamphlet  the  member 
kindly  sent  along  to  all  the  members. 

I  want  to  give  one  example— and  again 
I  am  sorry  we  are  pressed  for  time  on  this, 
I  will  do  this  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Anyone 
who  has  even  a  remote  acquaintance  with 
farming  will  know  this  endeavour  requires 
a  great  amount  of  power.  The  farmers  were 
the  ones  hardest  hit  when  these  rates  were 
adopted  in  California. 

There  were  power  cost  shifts.  That's  one 
of  the  key  points  I  would  like  to  make.  The 
Adam  Beck  philosophy  of  power  at  cost 
has  existed  since  inception.  Invariably,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  power  at  cost  and 
5ome  get  benefits  or  below-cost  levies 
against  them  for  power,  someone  else  is 
going   to   pay   the   freight. 

This  is  what  happened  in  California,  with 
its  heavy  users  in  the  farming  fraternity,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farming  community. 
I'm  told  it  cost  jobs  and  markets  and  so  on. 
This  points  to  a  general  observation:  In 
rural  communities  where  farm  electrical  us- 
age is  very  high  and  income  can  be  low, 
experience  indicates  that  volume  of  elec- 
tricity cannot  be  equated  fairly  to  income. 
You   simply   can't   do   this.    The   assumption 


that  income  and  use  of  electricity  are 
closely  related  is  a  fallacy.  While  Lifeline 
rates  might  benefit  all  low-user  groups,  they 
will  not  benefit  all  low-income  groups  in 
isolation  from  other  economic  portions  of 
society. 

I  will  mention  another  problem.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  agency  to  determine 
a  basic  requirement  for  electricity  in  a  way 
which  is  both  simple  to  define  and  simple 
to  bill.  How  can  this  bill  be  fair  to  cus- 
tomers whose  reqviirements  may  vary  due  to 
family  size,  location,  use  of  electricity  for 
water  or  space  heating,  as  the  previous 
speakers  have  mentioned? 

The  different  methods  of  cooking  make 
a  difference.  It's  most  essential  that  you  look 
at  propane  versus  microwave  versus  an  ordi- 
nary electric  stove.  It  is  very  complicated 
and  complex.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
our  337-odd  utilities  developing  what  would 
be  the  initial  rate  suggested  in  the  bill.  It 
would  be  horrendous. 

I'm  sure  the  member  realizes  that  this 
wouldn't  be  an  easy  task.  If  the  member 
is  concerned  about  bringing  relief  from  the 
high  costs  of  electricity  to  certain  energy 
customers  I  think  there  are  more  eflBcient 
ways.  Perhaps  a  tax  credit  application 
could  be  instituted.  I  don't  think  we  should 
mix  social  assistance,  which  this  bill  attempts 
to  do,  with  the  power-at-cost  policy  which 
has  been  applied  in  principle  since  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  are  you  picking  on  the 
poor?  It  seems  an  unfair  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  suggested  we  help  the 
poor.  You  weren't  listening. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  listened,  unfortunately; 
that's  your  problem. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  How  much  time  do  I  have? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  With  respect  to  conserva- 
tion and  wastefulness,  I'll  grant  the  mem- 
ber that  electricity  as  a  service  is  essential 
—anyone  knows  that— to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  each  community.  Certain 
activities  we  engage  in  and  which  use 
energy  are  necessities,  others  involve  a 
luxurious  use;  but  the  pricing  schedule  of 
manufactured  goods  must  take  into  account 
the  production  cost  to  the  consumer  and 
energy  is  one  of  these  costs.  If  there  is  a 
shift  to  the  industrial  sector  this  will  put 
up  the  price  of  our  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Oh  come  on,  we  are  not 
talking  economy  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  One  of  the  key  elements  in 
the  rate  design  is  the  effort  to  conserve.  I 
very   much  agree   with   taking  a   good   look 
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at  the  cost  of  these  power  blocks;  maybe  a 
move  to  flatten  it  out,  as  the  second  speaker 
mentioned,  has  a  lot  of  merit.  Our  own  rate 
shifted  between  1977  and  1978.  The  in- 
crease for  the  first  500  kw  was  8.3  per  cent; 
the  second  block  went  up  13.6  per  cent,  but 
it  was  still  the  lower  rate  going  up  13.6  per 
cent.  I  was  on  our  own  utilities  commission 
for  a  number  of  years  when  the  big  cry  was 
"sell,"  because  the  capital  was  invested  and 
we  should  recover  these  costs,  but  I  think 
since  the  shortage  of  energy  has  come  up 
and  costs  have  risen  so  dramatically  this 
should  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Germa:  There  is  no  shortage. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Either  level  out— or  reduce 
if  possible,  I'd  go  along  with  that— the  first 
power  block;  but  the  others  should  be 
looked  at  with  the  object  of  discouraging 
luxurious  use  and  wasteful  use  of  electricity. 
I  would  quite  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Come  on,  vote  for  it.  You 
really  know  you  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  sure  do. 

The  whole  situation  is  oversimplified  here. 
I  am  interested  that  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  is  working  on  this.  We  deal  with  two 
things:  the  discrimination  against  low  in- 
come groups  and  with  conservation.  But 
there  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  as  such  I  cannot  support  the  bill.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  a  veto  of  it.  I  want  to  get 
it  over  as  a  part  of  the  examination  of  the 
committee  to  have  a  good  look  at  what  we 
are  saying  here. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Don't  you  want  to  help  the 
people? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  current  review  is  pay- 
ing particular  attention,  I  understand,  to  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  premature  to  accept  at  this  time  a  pro- 
posal for  such  radical  changes  of  doubtful 
merit- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Doubtful?  To  whom? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —when  we  have  not  yet 
heard  Hydro's  recommendations.  We  should 
wait  for  that. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Radical?  The  Americans  have 
been  doing  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I'U  say  it  again:  If  you  take 
it  from  one  block,  you  are  going  to  shift  it 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  honourable 
member's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  We  better  have  a  good 
look  at  it  and  see  what  this  committee  recom- 
mends. 

Mr.  Germa:  Eddie  knows  what  he  is  doing. 


Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first 
to  heartily  commend  my  colleague  from  Grey- 
Bruce  for  his  foresight  and  generosity,  and 
his  concern  for  disadvantaged  citizens  in 
introducing  this  legislation  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Intelligence  too. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  nothing  new;  we 
have  talked  about  it  for  years  and  years,  but 
it  took  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  to  finally 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  attempt  to 
get  action  from  the  government  over  there. 
He  certainly  deserves  our  commendation. 

The  previous  speaker  mentioned  about 
going  to  blocks— Hydro  charging  according  to 
blocks.  It  isn't  too  long  ago  we  paid  our 
water  rates  exactly  the  same  way,  we  paid 
electrical  rates  the  same  way,  we  paid  gas 
rates  the  same  way.  The  first  amount  of 
energy  used  you  paid  at  one  price,  and  the 
second  amount  it  was  either  a  little  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  policy  of  the  utihty 
that  was  selling  that  type  of  energy. 

So  this  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Just  what  I  said;  it  is 
nothing  new. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  My  colleague  is  not  only 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  disadvantaged, 
the  senior  citizen  and  the  one  having  diffi- 
culty meeting  his  bills,  but  he  is  also  in- 
terested from  the  conservation  point  of  view. 
We  have  to  conserve  energy.  This  could  be 
one  start  in  the  whole  program  of  conserva- 
tion. 

I  can't  make  mention  of  the  word  conserva- 
tion strongly  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  portions 
of  two  letters  to  show  you  the  concern  of 
the  average  citizen.  One  gentleman  vmtes 
to  me:  "I'm  a  pensioner,  and  Tm  not  going 
to  plead  poverty;  but,  considering  that  my 
monthly  budget  payment  started  at  $12  and 
is  now  increased  from  $12  to  $21  to  $25, 
how  much  can  one  endure?"  And  he  is 
referring  solely  to  electricity. 

Here's  another  one:  "We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  paying  $76  a  month  out  of  our 
pension   to  pay  for  our   energy." 

Possibly  the  one  paying  $76  may  not  benefit 
as  much  because  the  block  may  be  small. 
But  even  if  the  block  is  small,  it  still  is  to 
the  advantage  of  a  senior  citizen  who,  pos- 
sibly because  of  health  reasons,  has  to  turn 
up  the  thermostat  a  bit,  or  uses  additional 
types  of  electrical  appliances  to  have  a  little 
better  standard  of  living. 

It  isn't  too  long  ago  that  Hydro  was  telling 
us  to  live  better  electrically.  I  hope  that  in 
Hydro's  new  rate  structure  they  will  take 
into  consideration  those  many  citizens  who 
built  their  homes  and  put  in  electric  heating 
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on  the  assumption  that  energy  would  be 
available  to  them  at  a  fair  and  a  decent  price. 
Now  they  find  that  it  is  beyond  their  means; 
they're  going  to  be  involved  in  substantial 
financial  outlays  in  remodelling  their  homes 
to  use  another  type  of  energy  unless  Hydro 
fulfils  its  original  promise  to  them  and 
provides  them  with  energy  at  a  special  rate. 

The  elderly  are  probably  hit  the  hardest 
by  rapidly  rising  energy  costs  for  quite  a  few 
reasons.  First,  they  often  have  lower  incomes, 
and  they  sometimes  face  the  grim  choice 
of  "heat  or  eat."  Second,  the  elderly  often 
have  little  or  no  savings  with  which  to  install 
better  insulation,  storm  windows  or  more 
eflBcient  furnaces.  Third,  they  often  live  in 
older  houses  or  apartments  which  desperately 
need  refurbishing  to  cut  down  on  wasted 
energy. 

Finally,  the  elderly  sufiFer  much  more  from 
sharp  drops  and  increases  in  temperatures 
and,  as  they  grow  older,  their  body  thermo- 
stats lose  some  of  that  flexibility.  Just  from 
that  point  of  view,  we  have  got  to  adopt  the 
Lifeline  suggestions  of  my  colleague  from 
Grey-Bruce.  Let's  at  least  attempt  to  make 
their  lives  a  little  more  livable  for  them. 

The  member  for  Grey-Bruce  is  introducing 
one  concept,  and  he  refers  only  to  electrical 
energy.  We  have  also  got  to  look  at  gas 
energy,  because  the  jwice  of  gas  for  house- 
hold use  has  skyrocketed  over  the  last  couple 
of  years.  I  would  hope  that  Bill  152,  when 
it  is  sent  to  committee,  will  at  some  stage 
involve  the  gas  companies  on  the  price  of  gas 
energy. 

I  wonder  if  members  are  aware  of  the 
practices  of  some  of  the  gas  companies,  or  of 
Union  Gas,  where  even  though  a  customer 
pays  a  security  deposit-^because  a  security 
deposit  may  be  required  of  certain  customers 
—if  that  customer  is  delinquent  one  day  in 
paying  his  overdue  gas  bill,  he  is  charged 
five  per  cent  interest,  even  though  that  same 
customer  may  be  on  a  budget  billing  system 
and  have  dollars  of  credit  on  his  account, 
having  paid  in  for  more  energy  than  he  has 
consumed.  Because  he  is  late  on  his  billing, 
he  pays  a  five  per  cent  penalty;  yet  the  gas 
company  has  his  money  well  in  advance  or 
has  collected  from  him  more  money  than  the 
cost  of  the  energy  he  has  consumed.  That 
type  of  a  billing  practice  should  stop  as  far 
as  the  gas  industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time  do  I  have? 
Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Close  to  four  minutes. 

[4:15] 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I'll  wind  up  because  I 
want  one  of  my  colleagues  to  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  make  a  few  comments  and  con- 
structive suggestions. 

The  state  of  Michigan  has  acted  on  this  in 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  suflFering  of  those 
on  fixed  incomes,  those  who  receive  govern- 
ment assistance,  as  well  as  the  senior  citizens. 
They  are  using  a  scheme  now  where  for  the 
first  300  kilowatt-hours  a  month  the  customer 
who  is  65  or  over  pays  $7.45  a  month,  where- 
as the  normal  rate  would  have  been  $13.45. 
They  are  subsidizing  him  by  charging  him  a 
lower  rate,  just  exacdy  what  my  colleague 
from  Grey-Bruce  is  attempting  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  in  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  my  colleague 
from  London  North  to  have  an  opportimity 
later  to  take  up  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  biU. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He'll  be  a  Liberal  senator. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Here,  pleasel 

I  find  the  concept  and  the  principle  es- 
poused in  this  bill  to  be  a  most  worthwhile 
endeavour.  I  recognize  that  a  great  many 
other  people  in  other  jurisdictions— and  I  sup- 
pose I  should  mention  Jeremy  Akerman  who 
in  the  maritime  provinces  has  been  proposing 
this  type  of  legislation  for  some  time  now. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  both  before  the  debate  today  and  during 
the  course  of  today's  debate.  Frankly  I  find 
them  not  convincing.  I  suppose  we  could  all 
engage  in  a  fantastically  comphcated  debate, 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  way 
Hydro  sets  its  rates  and  the  way  power  is 
distributed  throughout  Ontario  and  the  in- 
equities that  are  there  in  this  energy-produc- 
tion system,  or  in  natural  gas,  or  in  propane, 
or  in  oil,  or  in  anything  else. 

I  think  in  this  bill  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  something  which  is  basically  under 
public  control.  Whether  that  control  is  with 
Ontario  Hydro  or  with  a  local  public  utilities 
commission  makes  no  difference  to  me.  The 
basic  fact  I  look  at  there  is  that  there  is 
massive  pubhc  investment  already  in  place 
in  the  production  of  electrical  energy  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  distribution  system 
by  and  large  is  almost  totally  within  the 
public  domain.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it 
is  an  essential  service.  The  reason  for  all  of 
that  public  exi)enditure  to  develop  new  energy 
sources  and  to  provide  a  distribution  system 
which  is  in  public,  not  private,  hands  is  that 
it's  something  you  just  can't  leave  to  the  whim 
of  the  private  sector. 

It  has  been  clearly  recognized  in  this 
province— and  by  a  Conservative  government, 
I  might  add— that  the  nationalization  of  elec- 
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trie  production  and  in  large  part  its  distribu- 
tion are  essential  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
pubhc  sector. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  cheapest  power  in  Ontario 
is  sold  by  a  private  corporation— Canadian 
Niagara  Power. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That  was  done  some  time 
ago  by  a  Tory  in  Ontario  so  it's  not  new, 
but  I  think  it  does  point  out  that  even  in 
this  House,  where  sometimes  we  divide  along 
the  lines  of  political  parties,  there  is  a  clear 
consensus,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  that 
production  of  electrical  energy  and  the  dis- 
tribution system  are  essential  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  public  sector. 

The  reason  for  that  is  obvious.  We  re  pro- 
viding an  essential  service  to  people  in  our 
province  and  we  don't  want  that  left  to  the 
whim  of  the  private  sector. 

If  we  were  looking  at  a  nationalized  any- 
thing that  worked  well,  in  my  view  we  sure 
wouldn't  look  at  Ontario  Hydro.  But  setting 
aside  all  of  its  obvious  faults  and  some 
rather  serious  and  substantial  financial  errors 
that  have  been  made  over  the  years,  we  still 
have  retained  it  in  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Poetic  Hcence. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  The  reason  for  that,  or  a 
prime  reason  for  that,  is  to  allow  us  to  exer- 
cise some  control  over  that.  In  this  bill, 
simplistic  though  it  might  be,  a  clear  intent 
is  expressed  on  the  part  of  this  House  that 
our  energy  source  and  our  distribution  system 
ought  to  be  fair  to  the  people  who  paid  for 
it  in  the  first  instance.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
purpose  of  having  it  in  the  public  sector,  so 
we  can  retain  that  kind  of  control,  so  the 
members  of  this  House  can  deal  with  legis- 
lation such  as  this. 

There  are  those  who  say— and  I've  heard 
it  said  already  this  afternoon— that  we  don't 
want  to  confuse  some  form  of  social  assist- 
ance with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  electrical  energy.  Why  not?  Are  they 
making  an  argument  that  you'd  be  better  off 
charging  them  full  tilt  and  then  providing 
them  with  another  welfare  cheque  to  pay 
their  hydro  bills?  It  concerns  me  that  perhaps 
we're  not  far  away  from  that.  In  fact,  a  great 
amount  of  our  social  assistance  dollar  goes 
back  to  the  government  in  paying  off  this 
kind  of  a  biU.  I  think  that  is  a  ridiculous 
thing  indeed. 

It  is  certainly  a  logical  and  practical  mea- 
sure that  we  could  devise.  It  is  something 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  a  number  of 
speakers  as  Lifeline  legislation.  The  only 
reservation  I  have  about  that  is  the  use  of 
the  term  Lifeline.  It  is  a  Httle  too  American- 
ized for  me.  But  whatever  one  wants  to  call 


it,  I  think  it  does  point  out  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  identified  need  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today  to  rectify  a  fault  in  the  system. 

That  fault  is  a  very  simple  one  that  has 
been  mentioned  by  a  number  of  members 
here,  that  the  more  energy  one  uses  the 
cheaper  it  gets.  If  one  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
user  scale,  if  he  doesn't  use  very  much,  he 
isn't  rewarded  for  that,  but  he  is  penalized. 
And  more  than  that,  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
a  number  of  speakers  and  the  research  that 
has  been  done  in  the  area,  we  are  penalizing 
those  peojyle  who  can  least  afford  to  be 
penalized. 

There  is  a  gross  unfairness  that  has  been 
properly  pointed  out.  It  is  the  obhgation  of 
the  members  of  this  House  to  rectify  that.  I 
am  not  proposing  that  the  biU  currently 
before  this  House  couldn't  use  having  a 
little  work  done  on  it.  That  could  certainly  be 
handled  quite  nicely  by  the  members  of  this 
House  in  committee.  I  am  saying  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  a  supportable  intent  and 
ought  to  be  supported  by  members  on  all 
sides. 

Let  me  put  to  members  a  fear  that  I  have. 
There  is  a  provision  for  blockage  of  such 
bills  in  this  House.  I  would  be  one  'w^ho  would 
be  extremely  sad  to  see  any  members  who 
oppose  this  kind  of  legislation  not  having  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  stand  up  and  vote 
against  it,  if  they  feel  they  are  against  this 
form  of  assistance  in  trying  to  give  to  people 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale  a 
chance  to  survive  in  our  society.  I  don't  think 
we  should  mess  around,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  it  is.  If  one  is  in  northern  Ontario  and 
his  home  is  electrically  heated  that  is  sur- 
vival, because  he  needs  that. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds) 
is  going  to  rise  and  participate  in  this  debate 
a  little  later  and  point  out  a  community  called 
Armstrong  in  northern  Ontario  where  they 
are  really  badly  hit  by  this  kind  of  rating 
structure.  He  will  go  into  the  details  a  bit 
more.  The  plain  fact  is  that  in  many  parts 
of  Ontario  we  are  providing  a  clearly  essen- 
tial service  in  providing  electrical  power  to 
those  people  on  the  distribution  system,  and 
the  rates  that  go  with  that  are  important 
considerations. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  one  household  budget- 
ary item  of  many. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  want  to  close  by  saying  let 
those  members  who  disagree  with  this  bill 
stand  up  and  vote  against  it  and  not  hide 
behind  any  blocking  procedure.  If  they  have 
a  good  argument  and  if  they  are  prepared  to 
make  it,  let  them  stand  up  and  vote  and  not 
hide  behind  the  skirts  of  a  rule  that  alows 
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them  to  block.  If  they  feel  very  strongly 
about  that,  as  obviously  the  member  does, 
let  them  do  it.  Let  the  people  of  Ontario 
see  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Motherhood. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  If  they  think  it  is  mother- 
hood, they  surely  are  not  going  to  vote 
against  motherhood.  They  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  let  it  go  to  a  vote.  They  should 
have  no  problem  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Electricity  rates  are  just  one 
household  budgetary  item. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Even  the  member  who  is  not 
going  to  have  any  diflBculty  with  Lifeline 
rates  or  any  other  kind  of  rates,  because  he  is 
well  looked  after  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  Act,  should  clearly  be 
prepared  to  put  his  position  fairly  and  simply 
before  the  House  and  let  the  matter  come  to 
a  vote. 

I  support  this  legislation.  I  recognize  it  is 
a  little  on  the  simplistic  side,  I  recognize  it 
could  use  a  little  work  in  committee.  We 
have  provided  for  all  of  that.  In  essence,  we 
are  asked  in  this  course  of  the  debate  to 
speak  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  Surely 
nothing  could  be  fairer  and  nothing  could 
be  more  just  than  to  apply  through  our  own 
publicly-owned  agencies  a  measure  of  fair- 
ness so  that  those  people  who  have  supported 
this  province,  this  government,  and  this  elec- 
trical system  with  their  tax  dollars  through- 
out all  their  working  lives  would  now  get  a 
measure  of  fairness  when  they  need  it. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Might  I  begin  by  saying  that 
I  feel  very  privileged  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  today  for  two  reasons,  the  first  being 
that  it  is  always  refreshing  to  hear  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  bring  forward  his 
particular  views. 

Mr.  Cunningham:   Maiden  speech. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  The  member  is  going  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Certainly  during  question 
period  it  is  always  refreshing  to  hear  some 
of  the  bits  of  comic  relief  provided  by  that 
member  to  relieve  some  of  the  anxieties  that 
take  place  within  these  chambers. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  hope  the  member  takes  this 
bill  seriously. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  second  reason  I  feel 
very  honoured  to  rise  on  this  bill  is  that  the 
production  of  electricity  is  beginning  to  be 
a  very  key  factor  for  my  particular  riding  of 
Durham  East  and  my  constituents. 

The  member  for  Grey-Bruce  for  the  second 
time  in  almost  two  years  wishes  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  support  a  proposal  to 
establish    Lifeline    rates    for    the    residential 


consumers  of  electricity  in  Ontario.  I  have 
two  reactions  to  this  proposal.  The  first,  is  to 
commend  the  honourable  member  on  his 
fortitude— and  I  am  sure  his  altruism,  con- 
sidering the  hardships  that  rapidly  escalating 
energy  costs  have  on  those  citizens  who  have 
low  or  middle-level  incomes.  This  is  a  con- 
cern for  each  and  every  member  of  this 
Legislature. 

The  second  point  I  must  direct  to  the 
member  is,  regrettably,  the  solution  proposed 
is  a  rather  simplistic  answer  to  a  very  com- 
plicated problem.  It  is  no  more  workable 
today  than  it  was  two  years  ago  and  thus 
I  am  not  able  to  support  his  proposal.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  points  that  I  would 
like  to  address  which  are  germane  to  the 
topic. 

The  first  point  pertains  to  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  consumers  of  electricity  in 
Ontario.  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  emphasize  the  financial  hard- 
ships that  Ontario  electrical  rates  place  on 
our  consumers.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  prices  we  pay  here  with  those 
of  several  other  jurisdictions. 

Consumers  in  New  York  City  in  July  of 
this  year  had  to  pay  $82  per  1,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity.  Citizens  of  Boston  paid 
$49  for  the  same  amount,  but  the  figure  for 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  $34.  In  Van- 
couver, 1,000  kilowatt-hours  cost  $33.  Toronto 
customers  paid  the  lowest  rate  of  the  cities 
surveyed,  $26  per  1,000  kilowatt-hours.  I  am 
told  that  the  rate  for  rural  Ontario  is  approxi- 
mately $2  higher  per  1,000  kilowatt-hours. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  comparative 
levy  for  electric  power  is  so  low  by  com- 
parison in  Ontario  is  because  part  of  required 
supply  is  generated  through  nuclear  fission 
reactors.  They  are  comparatively  cheap  to 
fuel  and  the  fuel  source  is  indigenous  to 
Ontario.  Ontario  Hydro  uses  this  economic 
means  of  generation  to  provide  the  base  load 
supply  required  to  meet  its  demands.  The 
generators  requiring  more  expensive  fuels  are 
used  when  demand  climbs  above  the  base 
load  generator's  abihty  to  supply. 

Ontario  Hydro's  next  nuclear  generating 
station  will  be  placed  in  my  riding  of 
Durham  East.  The  people  of  Durham  East, 
therefore,  have  a  vested  interest  in  Ontario 
Hydro's  activities.  We  recognize  that  nu- 
clear generation  of  electricity  is  a  means 
of  keeping  Ontario  Hydro's  rates  much 
lower  than  those  of  other  jurisdictions.  As 
I  stated  before,  Mr.  Spedcer,  Ontarians  do 
pay  a  lower  price  than  most  other  areas  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

No  system  is  a  perfect  system.  Ontario 
Hydro  recognizes  that  there  are  a  few  flaws 
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in  the  present  system  of  levying  charges  to 
their  power  consumers.  In  a  submission  to  a 
select  committee  of  this  Legislature  exam- 
ining the  rate  structure  in  1976  they  make 
this  point,  that  they  consider  their  present 
assessment  method  the  fairest  possible  to 
their  consumers. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Somebody  wrote  that  for 
you,  Sam. 

Mr.    Cureatz:  They    reject    the    Lifeline 

system    because  it    is    not    cost-abased,    and 

therefore  allows  no  standard  by  which  to 
establish— 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  a  perversion  of  the 
committee's  report  and  you  know  it— or  at 
least  your  speech  writer  knows  it. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  —the  number  of,  the  size  of, 
or  the  price  of  each  of  these  incredible 
blocks  of  charges  levied  to  the  consumer. 
Furthermore,  they  say  that  low  use  does 
not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  minimal 
essential  power  consumption  the  member 
for   Grey- Bruce   mentions   in  his  bill. 

In  a  short  digression,  I  feel  that  to  try  to 
establish  a  definition  of  a  minimum  energy 
requirement  that  is  equitable  to  every  power 
consumer  is  a  task  that  is  close  to  impossible. 
There  would  be  so  many  contingent  factors 
that  would  enter  into  the   equation. 

Hydro  also  feels  that  high  use  does  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  unnecessary  and 
luxurious  consumption.  The  people  engaged 
in  agricultural  activities  require  larger 
amounts  of  electricity  to  pursue  their  pro- 
fession than  do  the  city  consumers,  yet  they 
may  still  be  low  or  middle  income  earners. 
Are  they  to  be  further  penalized  for  their 
energy  costs  by  the  higher  costs  involved 
in  the  Lifeline  legislation?  I  guarantee  you 
that  there  will  be  many  farmers  who  will 
use  more  than  the  minimal  essential  amount 
established  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  Here's 
a  group  who  would  likely  lose  out  by  this 
legislation. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  establish  a  rate 
structure  by  which  the  low-use  consumer  is 
rewarded  with  rates  which  are  actually  be- 
low the  cost  to  Hydro  for  supplying  the 
service.  But  Hydro  cannot  operate  on  the 
deficit  system  that  a  subsidized  arrange- 
ment would  entail.  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  wants  the  high-use  consumer  to  pay 
Hydro's  rate  subsidy  to  the  low-use  con- 
sumer. But  as  in  the  case  of  the  farming 
community  mentioned  above,  and  I  can 
think  of  other  examples,  the  high-use  con- 
sumer is  not  necessarily  the  high-income 
earner.  The  system  that  the  honourable 
member  suggests  may  just  ultimately  end  up 


penalizing  the  very  people  he  is  seeking  to 
help. 

The  Minister  of  Energy,  the  Ontario 
Energy  Board  and  Ontario  Hydro  are  con- 
stantly reviewing  the  general  principles  of 
costing  and  price  of  electricity.  The  OEB 
is  to  report  on  this  very  important  topic 
early  in  1979. 

They  are  considering  alternative  pricing 
methods,  including  the  Lifeline  method,  to 
the  present  strictly  cost-based  pricing  system. 
To  take  the  position  in  favour  of  the  Life- 
line restructure  prior  to  the  OEB  report 
would  be  premature  and  very  impractical. 

Another  major  pitfall  in  the  Lifeline 
process  is  that  the  consumer  who  might  save 
a  few  dollars  on  a  hydro  bill  would  likely 
pay  it  out  in  the  increased  price  tag  for  the 
other  goods  he  consumes,  since  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  commercial  operators,  who 
are  high  energy  consumers,  wiU  be  the 
people  paying  the  subsidy  for  the  low-use 
consumer— their  increased  energy  bosts  will 
likely  be  figured  into  the  increased  product 
price  to  the  consumer. 
[4:30] 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  You  really  don't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Sam,  you  don't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  So  any  gain  to  the  low-use 
consumer  is  likely  only  temporary,  and  in 
the  long  run  he  may  even  lose  more  than  he 
gains  on  his  electricity  bill. 

There  are  so  many  other  points  that  could 
be  mentioned,  but  time  is  limited.  So  let  it 
sufiice  to  say  that  I  feel  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  is  proposing  a  very  simplistic 
solution  to  a  very  complicated  problem. 

Again,  I  commend  him  for  his  concern 
for  the  energy  consumer  in  Ontario.  This  is 
a  concern  that  everyone  here  shares.  But 
I  would  caution  him  that  his  enthusiasm 
has  made  him  overlook  many  of  the  pitfalls 
in  this  Lifeline  concept.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  cannot  support  his  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Sam,  you  are  not  telling  the 
truth.  Tell  the  truth,  Sam. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  A  regressive  Conservative. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  would  just  like  to 
inform  the  member  for  Halton-Burlington 
that  he  has  until  4:36  p.m.,  at  which  time 
we  will  revert  to  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  gives  me  lots  of  time. 

I've  listened  with  interest  and  amusement 
to  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  across  the  House  about  this  bill  this 
afternoon.  It  has  been  called  radical  by  the 
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member  for  Mississauga  Soutih;  the  previous 
speaker  just  finished  saying  that  the  middle- 
income  group  would  suffer  because  of  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  summer  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  go  to  Massachusetts  for  a  bit  of  a 
holiday.  While  there  I  talked  to  the  owner  of 
the  tourist  home  where  my  wife  and  I  were 
staying,  and  he  was  talking  about  electric 
power  consumption  and  his  power  bills,  and 
energy  in  general,  because  energy  is  more 
prominent  in  the  United  States,  as  you  know, 
than  it  is  in  Ontario  or  indeed  in  all  of 
Canada. 

I  asked  him  how  he  was  charged  for  the 
electricity  and  he  went  to  get  the  bill  to 
show  me.  Sure  enough,  the  first  block  of 
electric  power  he  bought  was  at  the  lowest 
ite;  it  was  half  the  rate  of  the  second  block 
that  he  purchased.  I  said,  "My  goodness, 
you're  on  Lifeline  here."  He  looked  at  me 
and  said,  **I  didn't  know  that." 

That's  just  how  radical  and  how  much  of 
an  upheaval  the  application  of  Lifeline  has 
been  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Nobody 
knows  they've  got  it,  for  heaven's  sake.  And 
to  hear  the  people  in  the  government  talk 
about  the  radical  nature  of  tliis  bill  really 
makes  me  chuckle. 

When  we  talk  about  Hydro  rates,  it  kind 
of  demonstrates  the  appropriateness  of  this 
'•11  at  this  time.  Admittedly,  it  is  not  perfect; 
it  doesn't  do  everything  for  Hydro  rates;  it 
has  all  kinds  of  incompleteness  to  it,  if  you 
like.  But  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  the  pricing  of  electric  power 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Historically,  we  should  remember  that  the 
pricing  of  electric  power  was  geared  to  the 
oost  of  production  of  that  electric  power. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That  is  not  the  case  today. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  right.  As  long  as  we 
had  a  100  per  cent  hydraulic  system  in  On- 
tario, it  meant  simply  that  the  more  we 
used,  the  lower  the  cost.  Because  the  plant 
was  in  place  and  the  water  was  being  spilled 
if  it  wasn't  going  through  the  turbines.  That 
was  common  sense.  It  is  what  you  call— in 
words  that  are  considered  radical  in  some 
sectors  today— marginal  cost  pricing.  That's 
what  we  had.  We  had  marginal  cost  pricing 
cts  It  related  to  the  production  cost  of  the 
day. 

What  has  happened  since  that  time  is  that 
the  production  facility  of  our  utility  has  re- 
versed itself  and  become  primarily  thermal. 
It  is  a  little  more  than  70  per  cent  thermal- 
some  of  it  nuclear,  some  of  it  coal,  some  of  it 


oil,  or  whatever.  What  that  means  is  that 
when  you  fire  up  the  boilers  and  you  have  to 
supplement  the  hydraulic  system,  it  costs 
more  money.  So  just  remember  that  what  this 
bill  does  is  begin  to  relate  the  oosting  of  elec- 
tric power  to  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
That's  the  first  thing. 

It  doesn't  go  all  the  way,  and  we  knov 
that  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  is  considering, 
as  one  of  its  options,  the  suggestion  of  mar- 
ginal cost  pricing,  but  this  provides  the  start. 

Let's  look  at  the  reality  of  the  situation.  If 
one  takes  a  reduced  rate  for  the  first  block 
and  applies  the  differential  one  loses  on  the 
first  block  to  the  second  block  of  purchase, 
or  spreads  it  between  the  second  and  third 
block  of  purchase,  what  one  finds  is  that  the 
average  consumer— and  I  suppose  you  and  I 
would  be  considered  somewhat  average  con- 
simiers,  Mr.  Speaker— doesn't  pay  a  sou  more 
for  his  electric  power,  not  a  plugged  nickel 
more  for  his  electric  power.  What  it  does 
for  the  small  consumer,  the  person  on  the 
fixed  income,  the  person  who  is  getting  it  in 
the  neck  because  he's  got  to  pay  that  high 
rate  for  the  power,  is  give  him  or  her  an  in- 
centive to  save  power  because  he's  going  to 
get  that  lower  rate.  It  will  be  significant  for 
the  low-income  consumer. 

I  don't  think  anything  could  be  more  rea- 
sonable and  less  radical  than  that.  It's  very 
simple.  I  would  urge  every  member  on  the 
other  side  to  give  that  the  utmost  considera- 
tion when  he's  looking  at  this  bill. 

It's  also  interesting  this  afternoon  that  the 
Minister  of  Energy  is  not  even  here.  He  may 
have  some  very  good  excuse.  Perhaps  he's  ill 
and  if  he's  ill  I  send  him  my  sympathy,  but 
the  fact  that  there  doesn't  appear  to  be  any 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  government  in 
such  an  important  bill  I  think  must  be  noted. 

Ever>'body  talks  about  conservation  as  a 
motherhood  issue.  It's  a  hand  over  the  heart 
thing,  you  know.  It's  great  to  conserve.  What 
this  bill  does  for  the  first  time  is  put  the 
money  where  the  mouth  is,  because  it  en- 
courages us  to  conserve.  The  universal  appli- 
cation of  it  will  mean  that  while  it  won't 
have  any  effect  on  a  consumer  ff  his  consump- 
tion doesn't  change,  if  he  elects  to  consume 
less  he  will  pay  proportionately  less  for  that 
electric  power  because  a  large  percentage,  of 
course,  will  be  in  the  first  block. 

I  listened  to  these  arguments  with  great 
interest.  They're  not  strong  argimients  in  the 
first  place,  but  in  the  second  place  I  find  them 
rather  ludicrous.  We  have  an  opportunity 
here  to  head  in  a  new  direction. 

One  of  the  speakers  mentioned,  it  occurs 
to  me,  that  we  were  a  public  utility  and 
asked   ff  we   should   be   in   the   business   of 
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distributing  social  largesse  through  our  pubHc 
utility.  Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  States, 
where  this  is  common  practice  in  many  states, 
there  aren't  any  public  utilities,  they're  all 
private  utilities. 

Mr.   Haggerty:   Free-enterprise  system. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  That's  right.  I  really  don't  see 
the  logic  of  that  argument  either,  because 
that  legislation  is  being  apphed  through  the 
private  sector.  I  realize  I'm  running  out  of 
time  but  when  the  members  come  to  vote  on 
this  bill,  let  them  consider  those  things.  Con- 
sider that  there's  nothing  radical.  Consider 
that  it's  going  on  in  many  states  in  the  United 
States.  Consider  that  it's  not  going  to  in- 
fluence the  average  consumer  one  iota  and 
consider  that  it's  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I'd  just  like  to  take  one  or 
two  minutes  — 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Just  a  moment. 
Does  this  item  complete  at  4:41?  The  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  then. 

Mr.  Sargent:  With  your  permission  I'd  like 
to  hear  from  Jimmy  and  also  Van,  who  is 
head  of  the  FUC  in  London.  I  want  to  hear 
from  him,  too.  I  give  my  time  up  to  both  of 
them  if  they  will  split  the  five  minutes  be- 
tween the  two  of  them.  Could  they? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  They  have  to  go  in 
rotation  then.  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I'd  just  like  to  speak  very 
briefly  because  I'd  like  to  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  and  his  bill. 

The  arguments  put  by  the  opposition— in 
this  case,  the  government— have  been  speci- 
ous, argumentative,  and  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  government  is  all  of  those 
things— specious,  irrelevant,  argumentative. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  go  further 
than  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  in  that  al- 
though he's  done  a  very,  very  worthwhile 
thing  as  it  affects  residential  rates  for  or- 
ganized municipalities,  the  one  area  that  has 
been  overlooked  is  residential  rates  in  un- 
organized municipalities.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Speak- 
er is  more  aware  of  this  than  I  am.  I'd  like 
to  use  one  of  the  communities  in  his  riding 
as  an  example.  The  commimity  of  Armstrong, 
where  I  lived  for  a  year  back  in  the  early 
'60s,  now  has  power  generated  by  diesel. 
That  power  generated  by  diesel  goes  out  to 
the  community  but  the  residential  rate  for 
that  small  community  is  the  same  as  the  rural 
rate  that  Ontario  Hydro  charges  generally.  I 
believe  that's  something  like  7.5  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  and  it's  going  to  be  raised  on 
January  1. 

But  the  amazing  thing  is,  that's  only  for  a 
20-amp  service.  With  a  20-amp  service,  you're 


lucky  if  you  get  lights  in  a  refrigerator.  You 
can't  even  have  a  washer  and  a  dryer  on  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  have  over  a  20-amp 
service,  you're  charged  the  commercial  rate, 
which  is  16  cents  per  kilowatt-hoxu:.  If  you 
use  more  than  200  to  300-kilowatt  hours  in 
your  service,  you're  charged  commercial  rates. 
So  you're  penalized  in  two  ways. 

I  would  like  to  support  enthusiastically 
what  the  member  has  done,  but  I  would  like 
to  see  it  extended  so  that  people  who  are 
living  in  places  that  are  not  organized,  where 
there  is  no  municipal  hydro  commission,  also 
would  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
thank  you,  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  this  item  un- 
fortunately has  expired. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Philip  moved  second  reading  of  Bfll 
153,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act. 

Mr.  Philip:  The  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  clearly  provide  the  evidence  that  this 
bill  is  needed,  or  that  a  bill  similar  to  it  must 
become  law. 

I  won't  recycle  the  history  of  the  fiasco 
surrounding  the  Cantrakon  decision,  except  to 
remind  the  members  of  the  recent  statement 
reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mafl  and  attributed 
to  Mr.  Ivor  McMullin,  chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission. 

"Mr.  McMullin  claimed  that  the  work  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  Commission  has 
been  rendered  meaningle-ss  by  the  decision  to 
approve  the  hotel  and  conference  centre  in 
Caledon."  To  quote  Mr.  McMullin,  'It  was 
the  wrong  decision  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ter to  put  himself  and  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  it  is  now  going  to  be  difficult  to  deal 
with  all  future  applications  for  development." 

It  is  against  that  backgroimd  that  this  bill 
is  presented  for  the  members'  consideration. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  that  background  that  I 
urge  members  to  seriously  consider  the  merits 
of  the  bill.  The  major  thrust  of  the  bill  is 
to  bring  the  whole  development  process  out 
into  the  open. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  is  failing  to  preserve  the 
escarpment.  About  90  per  cent  of  applications 
for  development  permits  in  this  sensitive 
escarpment  area  have  been  granted.  In  the 
Niagara  region,  municipalities  are  using  the 
NEC  development  control  route  to  circum- 
vent their  own  official  plans  and  to  permit 
all  kinds  of  development  contrary  to  those 
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plans.  The  act  is  administered  badly,  but  it 
is  more  than  just  bad  administration.  The 
act  is  also  at  fault  and  that  is  why  this  bill 
is  needed  so  badly  at  this  time. 

As  Lyn  MacMillan,  steering  committee 
chairman  of  the  Coalition  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  commented  recendy:  "Under  the 
present  act  the  minister's  decisions  are  com- 
pletely discretionary  and  he  apparently  can- 
not be  held  accountable  to  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  act.  No  provision  is  made 
to  allow  full  cabinet  discussion  of  all  points 
of  view  on  controversial  appeal  decisions  and 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  entire  appeal 
process  for  the  involvement  of  interested 
public  groups." 
[4:45] 

The  bill  I  have  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  attempts  to  remedy  these 
principal  problems  in  the  existing  act.  Certain 
members  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
details  of  the  bill,  but  surely  the  principle  is 
clear.  I  urge  that  members  at  least  consider 
and  accept  the  principle  of  this  bill  and  allow 
themselves  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  debate 
it  at  further  length  in  committee. 

On  March  10,  1967,  the  Honourable  John 
Robarts,  Premier  of  Ontario,  made  the  fol- 
lowing clear  and  unequivocal  statement  in 
the  Legislature:  He  said:  "I  am  happy  to 
announce  today  a  wide-ranging  study  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  entire  land  from  Queenston  to 
Tobermory  and  Manitouhn  Island  as  a  recrea- 
tion area  for  the  people  of  Ontario." 

As  recently  as  August  8  of  this  year,  the 
present  Premier  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Davis) 
stated:  "We  remain  committed  to  our  original 
objectives  in  establishing  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  which  was  to  preserve  the 
unique,  natural  characteristics  of  the  escarp- 
ment for  the  enjoyment  and  future  of  genera- 
tions to  come." 

What  this  bill  attempts  to  accomplish  is  to 
make  the  dreams  of  the  Honourable  John 
Robarts  come  true,  to  make  them  a  reality 
and  to  make  the  objectives  of  the  present 
Premier  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  just  rhetoric. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  authority  of  the 
NEC  to  issue  development  permits  will  cease 
to  exist  when  the  escarpment  plan  is  in  place. 
In  the  interim,  the  right  to  appeal  on  permits 
will  be  broadened,  and  this  will  provide  more 
public  input.  Appeals  will  be  to  the  OMB 
and,  through  it,  to  the  provincial  cabinet. 
The  arbitrary  power  of  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing will  thus  be  stripped  from  him— 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  that's  good. 

Mr.  Philip:  —and  the  development  permit 
process  will  become  more  open. 


The  bill  also  provides  for  more  public 
consultation  in  the  development  of  the  over- 
all plan  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  plan  covering  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  area  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  official  plans  of  the  regional  and 
community  municipalities. 

In  summary,  the  bill  as  it  applies  to  both 
development  control  and  to  escarpment  plan 
will  accomplish  four  things.  It  will  eliminate 
the  overlapping  and  bureaucratic  present 
decision-making  process.  It  will  open  up 
the  appeal's  process  to  full  public  scrutiny 
and  input,  by  using  the  OMB  in  both  the 
plan  determination  and  development  ap- 
peals, assure  independent  assessments  and 
rulings  based  on  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  the  NEC,  which  I  remind  members  was 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  and  land  in  its  vicinity 
substantially  as  a  continuous  natural  environ- 
ment. Through  establishing  a  route  whereby 
the  cabinet  may  be  responsible  for  the 
final  decision,  the  onus  will  be  on  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  to  assure  the  commit- 
ments given  in  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Act. 
It  will  assure  that  the  government  as  a 
whole  is  responsible  for  the  original  com- 
mitment of  the  Honourable  John  Robarts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
allow  this  bill  to  come  to  a  vote.  I  urge 
them  to  allow  it  to  be  sent  to  committee, 
to  allow  those  groups  that  have  shown  their 
interest,  that  have  worked  all  these  years 
to  saving  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  to  come 
before  that  committee.  I  urge  that  those  who 
have  so  long  and  hard  fought  to  save  the 
escarpment  committee  deserve  a  victory, 
and  I  rnrge  members  to  give  them  that 
victory  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  13  minutes  left. 
Does  the  member  want  to  reserve  any  of 
that  time? 

Mr.  Philip:  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  reserve 
that  time. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  rise  to  speak  against  Bill 
153. 

Mr.  Warner:  Shame. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Perhaps  it  is  symbolic  of 
one  of  the  major  problems  relating  to  the 
Niagara  Escarpment. 

The  concern  of  the  members  from  Metro 
is  to  preserve  the  escarpment.  My  concern 
as  a  member  representing  a  riding  in  the 
escarpment  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
private  rights  of  the  citizens  living  in  the 
escarpment  control  area  and  in  particular  to 
protect  all  the  rights  of  my  people.  That 
includes    the    creation    of   hundreds    of   jobs 
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and  millions  of  dollars  in  assessment  and  I 
will  fight  for  that  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  You've  got  to  buy  that, 
Eddie.  You've  got  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  Warner:  Disappointing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  So  does  Bob,  they  like 
their  land  up  there. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  have  a  few  comments  to 
make  on  the  bill  that  I  will  set  aside  for  a 
few  minutes  because  I  would  like  to  read  a 
few  remarks  into  the  record  while  I  still 
have  time.  I  refer  to  Bill  62,  introduced  by 
the  member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock). 

Mr.  Warner:  That  was  a  dark  day. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Bill  62  clearly  intended  to 
restrict  measures  which  would  tiy  to  tie  up 
residential  land  in  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
planning  area.  This  can  be  related  to  devel- 
opment along  the  escarpment  in  general  and 
consequently  it  can  be  used  to  point  out 
their  inconsistency.  In  introducing  Bill  62, 
the  member  for  Grey  stated  that  there  was 
too  little  local  autonomy  and  wanted  to  have 
it  increased. 

Cantrakon  is  an  outgrowth  of  municipal 
interest  and  issue  here.  Bill  153  imposes  the 
will  of  the  entire  region  and  the  local  mu- 
nicipality. The  bill  seeks  to  dissuade  devel- 
opment and  condemns  the  minister  and 
hence  the  government  for  policies  it  itself 
advocated  in  the  recent  past.  The  member 
for  Grey-Bruce,  in  addition  to  the  member 
for  Grey,  advocated  development  along  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  to  improve  local  econ- 
omies. On  two  occasions  the  member  for 
Grey- Bruce  demanded  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  escarpment. 

One  of  the  main  benefits  of  the  Cantrakon 
project  and  development  generally  along  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  is  to  increase  the  local 
tax  base  of  the  area.  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  stated  on  May  11,  1978,  that  he  feels 
that  the  farmers  of  the  escarpment  area 
shouldn't  be  forced  to  finance  and  maintain 
recreation  land  which  is  only  going  to  ben- 
efit people  outside  the  area.  If  develop- 
ment in  the  area  could  benefit  the  local 
residents  by  reducing  the  financial  strain  on 
local  farmers,  he  would  be  in  favour  of  this. 
The  development  by  Cantrakon  would  do 
this,  but  if  lengthy  appeals  and  opposition 
were  allowed,  few  companies  would  even 
attempt  to  develop  in  the  area. 

The  member  for  Etobicoke  says  that  we 
should  refer  to  the  OMB.  I  went  through 
an  experience  with  the  OMB  with  the  Elora 
Gorge  bridge.  It  took  over  two  years  of 
OMB  hearings  and  delay  upon  delay  and 
half  a  dozen  court  appsarances,  seven  years 


in  all.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  escalated  from 
half  a  million  dollars  to  over  $1  million. 
Then  they  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  we 
shouldn't  proceed  because  now  it  was  too 
costly.  Then  they  stated  further  that  the 
only  reason  approval  was  given  and  cabinet 
upheld  the  decision  was  that  it  was  a  poh- 
tical  decision.  How  can  you  win? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Clean  up  the  OMB. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  speak  ou 
Cantrakon  for  a  few  minutes  because  it  in- 
volves my  riding.  I  have  a  few  comments  to 
make  to  the  opposition,  especially  to  the 
Liberals,  and  for  the  record  I  quote  from  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  a  Liberal  press 
release,  October  31,  1978:  "The  Cantrakon 
project  is  an  excellent  idea.  It  is  simply  in 
the  wrong  place." 

Mr.  Cunningham:  You  were  such  a  nice 
guy.  Jack. 

Mr.  Epp:  In  the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Okay,  the  project  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  Just  pick  a  site  that  Clem  likes. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  am  glad  you  agree. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Detroit. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Perhaps  I  could  pose  an 
other  question.  Suppose  the  Cantrakon  pro- 
ject was  in  Grey  or  in  Grey-Bruce.  Would 
the  official  opposition  be  so  opposed?  I  doubt 
it  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Eddie  wouldn't,  Bob 
wouldn't. 

Mr.  Philip:  You  can  take  it  to  Rexdale;  you 
have  every  other  hotel  up  there. 

Mr.  Johnson:  But  perhaps  the  two  members 
from  that  area  can  answer  that  question  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  are  being  very  unfair. 
Jack. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Now  it  is  only  rumoured  but 
I  also  understand  that  Clem  Neiman  is  the 
bag  man  for  the  Liberals,  whatever  that 
means. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You  ought  to  know,  you've 
got  14. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Clem  Neiman  to  the  members  of  the  House; 
many  of  them  aren't  familiar  with  him.  In 
the  Ontario  Liberal  release  March  10  of  this 
year,  it  says:  "Clem  Neiman,  a  long-time  lead- 
ing Liberal"— whatever  that  is— "has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  leader's  Metro 
strategy  group—" 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Leading  you  down  the  gar- 
den path. 

Mr.  Epp:  Now  read  everything  the  paper 
said  about  Cantrakon  too,  Jack.  Don't  be  so 
selective. 
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\fr.  Johnson:  You  will  get  me  confused, 
please. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  think  you'd  better  leave  it 
all  in  context. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  If  we  thought  you'd  written 
this  yourself  we  would  be  mad  at  you. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Clem  Neiman  is,  or  was,  a 
member  of  the  Caledon  ratepayers  executive, 
and  I  also  believe  Clem's  law  firm,  Neiman 
and  Bissett,  is  bringing  suit  against  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  over  the  pro- 
posed Cantrakon  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  excerpts 
from  a  letter  relating  to  Cantrakon.  This  is  a 
letter  dated  December  2,  1976.  It  is  from 
Neiman  and  Bissett.  It  is  addressed  to  Can- 
trakon in  Ottawa,  attention  Gary  B.  Clarke, 
president: 

"Dear  Sirs:  We  are  the  soHcitors  for,  and 
the  writer  is  the  president  and  a  substantial 
shareholder  of,  the  Terra  Cotta  Inn  Cor- 
poration, which  owns  and  operates  a  country 
inn  on  some  33  acres  of  land  in  the  village  of 
Terra  Cotta.  We  read  with  great  interest  of 
your  newest  conference  centre  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Financial  Post  Magazine." 

Mr.  Hall:  Why  don't  you  put  another  wing 
on  it? 

Mr.  Johnson:  "We  believe  the  Terra  Cotta 
Inn  Corporation  has  a  better  and  more  attrac- 
tive site  for  a  conference  centre,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  with  you." 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  gave  the  same  speech  in 
Orangeville. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  is  worth  repeating. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  gets  better  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Just  ignore  him.  Jack. 

Mr.  Johnson:  "We  should  point  out  that 
the  writer  is  also  a  member  of  the  Caledon 
ratepayers  executi\'e,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  proposed  plan  on  the  contemplated 
site  will  meet  with  substantial  resistance.  We 
also  believe  however,  that  there  would  be 
very  little  resistance  to  our  location. 

"If  our  suggestion  has  any  interest  to  you—" 

Mr.  Warner:  And  this  guy  is  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Johnson:  "—you  could  telephone  the 
writer  or  contact  Senator  Joan  Neiman  at 
her  office  in  Ottawa."  Signed  "C.  M. 
Neiman." 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Perhaps  it  is  also  just  a 
rumour,  but  I  understand  that  the  Peel  Board 
of  Health  closed  the  Terra  Cotta  Inn,  ap- 
parently there  is  some  problem  with  pollu- 
tion. Raw  sewage  from  the  inn  was  polluting 


the  beautiful  Credit  River  that  we  are  trying 
to  protect. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  environmentalists,  right 
over  there. 

Mr.  Johnston:  The  inn  is  built  right  on  the 
banks  of  the  Credit  River  and  there  is  some 
problem  with  the  septic  tanks.  But  then  it 
really  isn't  fair  to  criticize  the  president  of 
the  Terra  Cotta  Inn,  Mr.  Clem  Neiman— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Nothing  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Johnson:  —because  Clem  is  so  busy 
trying  to  win  Liberal  seats  in  Metro,  and 
looking  for  alternative  sites  for  Cantrakon 
he  can't  be  held  responsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  They  don't  like  the  truth. 
It  hurts.  Pretty  close  to  you,  Julian.  Julian, 
you  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  Johnson:  In  June  of  this  year— on 
June  3,  to  be  exact— Clem,  representing  a 
group  of  Caledon  land  owners  who  called 
themselves  the  Boxcar  Investment  Syndicate 
Incorporated,  unsuccessfully  oflFered  the 
owners  of  Caledon  Mountain  Recreational 
Properties  nearly  $4.5  million  for  properties 
that  included  the  Cantrakon  area.  And  I 
quote  from  Claire  Hoy,  Wednesday  Novem- 
ber 8.  Claire  is  a  very  astute  writer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  quote  today's 
column? 

Mr.  Johnson:  "  'It  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
Niagara  escarpment  .  .  .  the  most  beautiful 
part  .  .  .  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  stopping 
a  development.  It  is  one  of  the  last  areas 
like  that  around  ...  It  has  to  be  pre- 
served .  .  .'  Clem  Neiman,  November  7, 
1978. 

"He's  the  focal  point  of  opposition  to  the 
proposed  $16  million  hotel-convention  centre 
near  Caledon.  He  says  the  fact  this  group 
wanted  to  buy  the  land  and  develop  it  them- 
selves is  a  'complete  red  herring.'  " 

"  *I  was  a  lawyer  for  the  group,'  he  said. 
*I  had  no  financial  interest.  They  wanted 
to  have  orderly  development  for  that  area  .  . . 
they  were  going  to  develop  it  in  a  different 
way. 

\fr.  Gregory:  How  do  you  like  that? 

Mr.  Johnson:  But  this  does  raise  some 
pertinent  questions. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Where  is  your  leader? 

Mr.  Johnson:  Who  are  the  Boxcar  boys? 
Maybe  the  Liberal  caucus,   I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.   Johnson:   Good   heavens.   Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 
[5:00] 
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Mr.  McKessock:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  rise  and  support  this  bill.  In 
fact,  I  think  if  the  people  back  home  had 
a  good  look  at  it  they  probably  would  have 
filled  the  gallery  today  the  same  way  as 
they  did  for  my  bill.  I  am  very  surprised  at 
the  member  for  WeUington-Dufferin-Peel 
that  he  didn't  support  this  bill.  He  said  he 
was  interested  in  supporting  the  property 
owners  and  to  me  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
When  the  plan  is  arrived  at  by  the  commis- 
sion it  will  be  incorporated  into  the  ofiBcial 
plan,  and  also  when  this  is  done  the  devel- 
opment control  will  be  removed. 

This  is  certainly  pleasing  to  me  and  I 
know  the  people  in  my  area.  Grey  county 
has  come  up  with  a  strategy  plan  for  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  which  is  quite  similar 
to  that  except  for  the  development  control 
part.  They  did  go  along  with  development 
control  if  it  were  administered  by  a  county 
committee  rather  than  the   commission. 

Of  course,  the  county  has  gone  much 
farther.  They  have  also  proposed  a  plan  that 
the  commission  can  use  for  our  area.  Grey 
County  has  seven  full-time  planners  that 
have  produced  an  official  plan  in  Grey 
county  and  the  Beaver  Valley  official  plan 
and  the  amending  bylaws.  They  are  capable 
of  doing  this  and  feel  more  capable  than  any- 
body else  because  they  are  working  in  the 
area  all  the  time. 

I  am  not  sure  why  they  have  kept  the 
duties  of  the  commission  on  here.  So  much 
of  this  bill  has  been  repealed  and  so  much 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  commission, 
once  we  have  the  official  plan  and  the  de- 
velopment control  is  dropped,  there  really 
isn't  that  much  left  for  the  commission  to 
do.  It  appears  to  me  they  are  keeping  them 
on  the  payroll  but  really  with  very  little 
work  for  them  to  do.  I  was  criticized  in  my 
bill  for  emasculating  the  commission.  Well, 
this  bill  has  emasculated  it,  but  it's  still 
getting  paid. 

Now,  as  this  goes  on  here,  so  much  of  this 
bill  repeals  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning 
and  Development  Act  it  is  evident  the  whole 
act  should  be  rescinded  and  the  necessary 
amendments  made  to  the  Planning  Act  to 
accommodate  the  added  controls  in  the  Nia- 
gara Escarpment  area.  Thlis  is  in  fact  what  is 
being  done  but  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Act  has  been  left  in 
place.  I  can't  understand  why,  because  most 
of  it  has  been  repealed.  Once  you  put  an 
official  plan  in  place  it  is  going  to  take  over. 
I  guess  it  will  automatically  die  when  thiis 
happens. 

By  the  time  you  get  down  to  section  8  of 
this  bill  I'm  not  sure  why  section  8  is  neces- 


sary because  section  7  has  done  away  vidth 
development  control.  Section  8  talks  about 
what  takes  place  to  obtain  a  development 
permiit.  By  the  time  you  get  to  section  8  a 
development  permit  is   no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Swart:  Between  now  and  then;  be- 
tween now  and  the  plan,  that's  what  it  says. 

Mr.  McKessock:  Between  now  and  then, 
okay,  that's  fine,  or  you  could  mean  for  some 
areas  that  didn't  bring  in  an  official  plan,  but 
I'm  sure  that  every  area  will  bring  in  an 
official  plan  if  they  haven't  already  got  one. 
They  would  much  rather  live  under  those 
circumstances  than  under  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act. 

In  this  bill,  also,  if  a  development  permit 
is  still  something  of  any  importance,  it  goes 
on  to  say  in  section  9  that  you  should  be  able 
to  appeal  to  the  OMB  on  the  decision  of  the 
development  permit.  I  certainly  agree  with 
this  and  it  was  part  of  my  bill  that  you 
should  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  OMB.  It 
shouldn't  go  directly  to  the  minister  the  way 
it  does  at  the  present  time. 

Sure,  my  bill  cut  down  the  area  under  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commlission  control  but 
this  bill  is  much  better  in  that  area  because  it 
takes  it  out  completely.  It  takes  the  Niagrara 
Escarpment  planning  area  out  altogether. 
Mine  cut  it  down  but  this  takes  it  completely 
out  and  puts  it  under  local  official  plans, 
which  is  great. 

Mr.  Gregory:  You  don't  understand  it. 
Have  you  read  it?  You  don't  understand  it  if 
you  make  a  statement  hke  that. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I  don't  understand  it  to 
make  a  statement  like  that?  It's  perfectly 
clear  in  the  bill  here. 

Mr.  Saigent:  I'm  glad  the  member  for 
Mississauga  East  as  here  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Johnson:  I  asked  a  question  about 
Cantrakon  and  Grey.  What  was  the  answer? 

Mr.  McKessock:  Once  the  honourable 
member  adopts  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced today  and  once  he  adopts  an  official 
plan  in  his  area,  there  will  be  no  more 
Niagara  Escarpment  control  area  as  we  see 
it  today.  It  will  all  be  incorporated  under  the 
official  plan.  That  Ss  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Grescory:  Locked  in  forever — the  whole 
thing  locked  in. 

Mr.  McKessock:  That's  great,  because  this 
is  really  what  we  want.  We  want  the  local 
people  to  have  the  runm'ng  of  this  plan  and 
we  want  it  all  under  our  own  official  plans — 

Mr.  Johnson:  No  development  in  Grey. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We're  going  to  dump  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That's  not  what  he's  saying. 
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Mr.  McKessock:  Certainly  I  have  no  trouble 
supp)orting  this  bill  the  way  it  is  written.  The 
bill  really  shows  that  the  thinking  of  the 
NDP  is  not  very  diflFerenit  from  my  thinking 
on  the  issue  and  from  that  of  the  people  in 
my  area. 

Mr.  Swart:  Oh,  so  it's  come  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Boy,  that's  a  change  of 
statement.  Can  we  quote  you  up  in  your 
riding? 

An  hon.  member:  Better  rethink  your  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  McKessock:  I'm  glad  they  have  finally 
come  out  in  the  open  with  some  support  for 
the  land  owners.  I  just  hope  they  stick  to 
that  because  I'm  sure  this  bill  should  be 
passed.  It  can  go  to  committee.  That  would 
be  ndce  because  there  are  certainly  some 
changes  that  should  be  made  to  it,  but  in 
principle,  as  they  say,  it  is  a  very  good  bill 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  Etobicoke 
and  say,  as  he  has  said,  that  the  approval  of 
the  development  permit  for  the  Cantrakon 
convention  centre  has  simply  appalled  every- 
one who  has  the  slightest  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  escarpment.  That  obviously 
doesn't  include  the  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin-Peel — 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Swart:  — because  we  cnn  tnithfullv 
say  thnt  his  remarks  indicate  he  is  against  his 
own  government  in  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Protec- 
tion Act. 

I  warn  the  member  for  Grey.  I  want  him 
to  support  the  bill  but  not  to  support  St  too 
enthusiastically  thinking  that  it's  gomg  to 
destrov  the  preservation  of  the  escarpment, 
because  the  reverse  is  true. 

Mr.  Gregory:  See  what  I  mean?  You  don't 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  focus  of  dismay  and  anf^er 
on  the  Cantrakon  issue  has  been  on  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  and  rightly  so.  His  ap- 
proval is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  pur- 
pose and  obfective  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planninqr  and  Development  Act,  but 
the  question  has  to  be  asked,  how  can  this 
hapoen?  Is  the  act  drawn  so  as  to  permit  it? 
Unfortunately  the  answer  is  yes. 

Actually  Cantrakon  is  not  an  isolated  in- 
cident. It's  really  symbolic  of  whats  taking 
place  on  the  escarpment.  For  instance,  the 
Housing  minister  on  July  20  of  this  year  over- 
turned the  ruling  of  the  escarpment  com- 
mission and  approved  a  development  permit 


for  Cupolo  and  Lalicich  for  a  64-acre  private 
recreational  development  including  major 
buildings  on  the  brow  of  the  escarpment  in 
Niagara  Falls,  even  though  it  was  contrary 
to  both  the  Niagara  region  and  the  city  oflB- 
cial  plans.  There  have  been  others  and  there 
will  be  more.  The  development  permit  pro- 
cess was  designed,  so  the  government  said,  to 
protect  the  escarpment  where  no  local  or 
regional  planning  policies  gave  such  pro- 
tection. It  is  being  used,  as  my  colleague 
from  Etobicoke  pointed  out,  as  an  approval 
mechanism  to  circumvent  the  prohibitions  in 
such  municipal  plans. 

Equally  serious— perhaps  even  more  so— the 
procedures  of  the  existing  act  for  producing 
the  highly  touted  escarpment  plan  almost  en- 
sure that  it  will  end  up  as  a  hollow  shell 
without  any  substance  or  effectiveness.  On  the 
very  first  step,  the  release  of  the  preliminary 
draft  plan  last  Febniary,  the  disintegration 
started  with  the  government's  announcement 
that  it's  going  to  cut  the  escarpment  planning 
area  in  half. 

..Can  anyone  really  believe  by  the  time  the 
government  gets  through— and  I  quote  from 
the  act— "modifying  as  it  considers  desirable" 
the  plan  it  receives  from  the  escarpment  com- 
mission there  will  be  any  resemblance  to  the 
stated  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  act? 

If  there  are  any  in  this  House  or  outside 
who  think  the  answer  is  yes,  let  me  remind 
them  of  this  government's  record  on  food- 
land  preservation. 

Commitment  by  the  government  has  been 
given  in  numerous  statements  and  documents 
over  the  last  10  years  that  it  will  produce  a 
land-use  plan  for  the  province  with  highest 
priority  to  prime  land  preservation.  All  kinds 
of  ministers,  the  Minister  of  Acrriculture  and 
Food,  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Premier  have  made  these  comments. 

Well,  we  have  12  books  on  trends  and 
options  and  a  green  paper,  Foodland  Guide- 
lines, wh'ch  accomplish  nothing.  This  govern- 
ment will  bring  in  trends  and  options  and  a 
grey  book  to  resemble  the  escarpment  rock 
face  and  ,<Jome  optional  guidelines  in  the  final 
plan  of  the  escarpment. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  this  House  and  to 
the  gallery,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  impor- 
tant to  note- 
Mr.   Kerrio:   What  gallery  are  you  speak- 
ing to? 

Mr.  Swart:  There  is  one  thing  that  is  im- 
portant to  note.  Any  final  escarpment  guide- 
lines are  diluted  plans  that  come  from  the 
government- 
Mr.  Ruston:  What  gallery  are  you  speaking 
to,  Mel? 
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Mr.  Gregory:  The  same  gallery  you  all  have 
been  speaking  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  —and  become  government 
policy,  and  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
act  become  meaningless  in  escarpment  com- 
mission decisions  or  appeals  to  tribunals.  In 
fact,  the  new  government  policy  will  be  the 
plan  and  not  the  statement  in  the  act.  The 
purpose  of  the  biU  which  the  member  for 
Etobicoke  and  I  have  placed  before  the 
members  today  is  to  legislate  that  those  very 
desirable  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  act 
shall  be  the  basis  of  all  future  decisions  on 
the  escarpment. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  sure  way  of 
ensuring  preservation  of  the  escarpment  by  a 
government  that  doesn't  want  to.  Any  govern- 
ment has  final  policy  determination,  and 
rightly  so,  but  members  over  there  have  legis- 
lated principles  through  this  biU.  By  God, 
they  are  either  going  to  live  up  to  them  as  a 
government,  not  just  one  cabinet  minister, 
or  back  down  in  the  full  glare  of  public 
awareness.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Making  a  statement,  Mel? 

Mr.  Swart:  No  more  will  there  be  the  nice 
cosy  arrangement  where  only  people  within 
400  feet  will  know  the  commission  has  de- 
cided on  an  application  for  a  development 
permit,  or  whether  an  appeal  has  been  made 
or  whether  it  has  gone  from  the  appeals 
officer  to  the  Minister  of  Housing.  The  munic- 
ipality will  know  under  our  act  and  any 
pertinent  organization  that  requests  to  be 
notified  will  know.  And  with  the  appeal  to 
the  OMB  anyone  in  any  group  can  be  heard, 
and  through  the  OMB  the  final  accoimtability 
is  with  the  cabinet. 

The  Housing  minister  will  no  longer  have 
the  absolute  power,  incidentally,  as  he  does 
not  have  in  all  other  planning  matters  in  this 
province.  They  must  go  to  the  OMB  and 
through  that  to  the  cabinet. 

Under  our  bill  the  escarpment  plan  will  be 
developed  by  the  commission  on  the  present 
stated  principles  of  the  act.  Full  public  input 
from  all  interested  parties  is  fully  allowed 
for.  It  will  then  go  through  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  as  an 
official  plan  for  all  coimties  and  regions  along 
the  escarpment.  As  with  all  official  plans,  any 
and  all  parts  of  them  can  be  referred  upon 
request  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Obviously  the  OMB,  which  is  not  a  policy- 
making body,  must  base  its  decisions  upon 
the  legislative  principles  of  the  act.  By  this 
process  the  government  doesn't  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  distort  and  undermine  all  of  its 
stated  noble  objectives. 

Once  again  OMB  decisions  can  be  ap- 
pealed to   the   cabinet,   but   an   independent 


body  will  have  first  ruled  on  the  issue. 
Cabinet  will  have  to  make  its  decision  front 
on  and  in  the  fuU  glare  of  public  awareness. 

This  procedure  has  two  other  advantages 
over  the  present  act.  Due  to  the  requirement 
for  the  OMB  hearing  there  will  be  greater 
and  more  meaningful  public  input,  including 
municipal  input. 

Secondly,  there  will  not  be  the  bureaucracy, 
the  overlapping  and  the  contradictions  of  an 
escarpment  plan  and  municipal  official  plans 
which  is  the  end  result  of  the  current  pro- 
visions of  the  act  as  we  have  it  at  the  present 
time.  There  will  be  only  the  regional  or 
county  plan. 

Local  governments  and  residents  wiU  have 
easier  access  to  input.  They  will  feel  a 
greater  degree  of  local  accountability,  yet 
the  overall  public  interest  will  be  protected 
by  the  legislated  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  act  and  the  monitoring,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  continuation  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission- 
Mr.  McKessock:  Why  do  you  need  a  moni- 
tor? 

Mr.  Swart:  —and  the  monitoring  and  the 
right  of  appeal  by  a  continuing  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  you  have  some  body  which  is 
looking  at  that  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission from  one  end  to  the  other  and  ensures 
that  there  are  uniform  policies. 

[5:151 

In  summary,  this  bill  changes  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Planning 
and  Development  Act  to  accomplish  seven 
worthy  objectives  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  this  act.  It  opens  up  decision- 
making processes  to  full  public  scrutiny  and 
full  public  input.  It  assures  that  the  purpose 
and  objectives  of  the  act  are  the  basis  from 
which  decisions  will  be  made.  It  makes  the 
government  ultimately  responsible  for  any 
deviation  from  the  principle  of  the  act  and 
not  just  one  minister. 

There  will  be  only  one  plan  covering  any 
section  of  the  escarpment,  thus  eliminating 
overlapping,  bureaucracy  and  contradiction. 
It  provides  for  an  independent  and  long- 
standing board,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board, 
to  pass  judgement  on  issues  in  dispute.  It  co- 
ordinates all  planning  appeals  through  that 
one  body,  the  OMB.  It  removes  the  gulf— the 
remoteness  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission—and the  buffer— the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission  as  a  decision-making  body- 
between  the  plan  and  those  it  directly  affects. 

Those  opposing  this  bill  will  set  up— and 
they  have  already  done  so— all  kinds  of  straw 
men.  They  will  say  the  OMB  hasn't  got  the 
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time  and  that  its  procedures  are  too  expensive 
and  complicated.  This  has  already  been  said. 
More  people  can  be  appointed  to  the  OMB, 
if  they  are  short  of  people  to  deal  with  it.  If 
there's  going  to  be  full  input  and  considera- 
tion, then  that  kind  of  time  and  those  pro- 
cedures are  necessary. 

They  will  say  also  that  the  present  pro- 
cedures are  adequate.  Well,  they  haven't 
worked  so  well  so  far.  They  will  say  wait  until 
the  plan  comes  in.  When  the  plan  has  gone 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  escarpment  commis- 
sion, then  it  is  going  to  be  too  late.  The 
cabinet  will  be  able  to  distort  it  any  way  it 
likes.  They  will  say  there  are  details  in  this 
bill  that  won't  work.  I  say  send  it  to  a  com- 
mittee outside  the  House.  Let  us  go  over  it 
clause  by  clause  with  the  concerned  people 
and  iron  out  any  details  that  might  not  work. 

I  say  to  the  government  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  a  provincial  heritage  that  has  tre- 
mendous meaning  to  most  of  the  people  in 
this  province.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  should  not  stand  and  block  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  whole  matter  to  be  closely 
scrutinized  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  Bill  153  which  acts  not  only 
to  undermine  ministerial  responsibility  but 
also  certain  principles  relating  to  municipal 
autonomy.  I  would  like  to  address  both  these 
matters.  I  shall  begin  with  the  question  of 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  since 
that  is  the  most  central  issue  here.  In  render- 
ing the  minister's  decision  to  grant  develop- 
ment permits  appealable  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  Bill  153  in  effect  calls  into 
question  the  whole  system  of  parliamentary 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  puts  it  on  the  cabinet.  That 
is  parhamentary  responsibility. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  appeal  of  a  develop- 
ment nerm't  decision  un-ler  the  conditions 
presently  existinct  in  the  Niar^pTa  Escarpment 
area  is  relptivelv  political  in  nature.  It  is 
therefore  an  action  that  should  be  taken  to 
some  member  of  the  elected  government,  and 
not  to  an  appointed  administrative  tribunal 
which  is  not  responsible  to  the  people  of  this 
province.  The  Minister  of  Housing,  by  the 
same  token,  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
responsible  to  this  Legislature  for  any  plan- 
ning policies  and  processes — 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Gregory:  — given  that  his  is  a  position 
of  ultimate  accountability.  Tliis  bill  can  only 
be  viewed  in  one  way.  It  is  derogation  of  the 
minister's  right  to  make  a  decision. 


Mr.  Swart:  To  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  arguing  for  tlie  divine 
right  of  the  Minister  of  Housing? 

Mr.  Gregory:  There  is  a  large  difference 
between  policies  which  are  being  formulated 
and  poiicdes  which  are  being  implemented. 
Until  a  Niagara  Escarpment  area  plan  is  in 
eflFect  and  the  functions  of  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Commission  have  been  transferred 
to  the  municipal  or  regional  councils,  the 
minister's  authority  must  be  upheld.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  create  a  situaHon  in  which  the 
OMB  will  be  making  decisions  on  what  is 
going  to  be  government  policy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Gregory:  When  the  commission's  pro- 
posed plan  is  approved,  it  is  then  at  the  im- 
plementation stage.  As  such,  the  detailed  im- 
plementation will  likely  come  from  t^me  to 
time  before  the  OMB.  It  would  appear  that 
in  this  regard  the  member  for  Etobicoke  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  leader  of  his  party, 
who  in  the  debate  held  in  this  chamber  on 
November  14  last  year  stated  that  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board  is  "an  arbitrarily 
selected  body,  a  body  whfich  is  open  to  poli- 
tical influences,  a  body  which  has  tended  to 
lean  consistently  in  favour  of  property  and  a 
body  which  has  been  an  inadequate  vehicle 
for  the  application  of  provincial  policy.  When 
there  are  provincial  policies  to  applv."  That 
is  on  page  1797  of  Hansard,  November  14, 
1977. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  are  you  attacking  your 
own  agency? 

Mr.  Philip:  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Gregory:  Given  this  statement  by  the 
leader  of  the  third  party,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  hope  his  coUea^nie  here  in  the  House  today 
does  not  share  those  sentiments  and  that  he 
has  a  greater  confidence  in  the  board's  ability. 
I  myself  look  upon  the  OMB — 

Mr.  Swart:  Better  than  anything  else  you 
have  got. 

M^.  Gregory:  — as  a  valuable  and  ind^fd 
necessary  adiudicator  functioning  within  the 
framework  of  provincial  policy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Then  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gregory:  However,  one  caimot,  and  I 
stress  this,  disregard  and  dislocate  from  the 
planning  process  those  who  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Swart:  Are  you  condemning  your  own 
plaiming  act? 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  if  Bill  153  were  passed,  the 
increase  of  petitions  bv  way  of  appeal  would 
further  burden  the  cabinet  with  matters 
which  might  more  easily  be  solved  elsewhere. 
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The  extent  to  which  Bill  153  seeks  to 
broaden  the  rights  to  these  appeals  is  in  itself 
ludicrous.  Any  person  could  simply  request  a 
copy  of  any  decision  on  an  application  for 
development  permit  to  gain  status  in  the 
action  of  appeal.  They  do  not  have  to  demon- 
strate that  they  have  even  the  shghtest 
interest  in  the  decision,  or  even  be  affected 
by  it.  The  creation  of  planning  policies  for 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  area,  as  for  any 
regional  plan,  involves  maintaining  a  balance 
of  municipal  autonomy,  while  guaranteeing 
the  preservation  of  the  environment. 

Section  2  of  Bill  153  effectively  brings 
pressure  to  bear  on  that  balance  by  requiring 
that  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan  be  incor- 
porated and  composed  of  the  official  plans  of 
regional  and  county  oflBcial  plans. 

Mr.  Swart:  What  does  the  present  act  say 
now?  It  must  conform. 

Mr.  Gregory:  If  this  bill  is  passed,  each 
town  or  county  will  in  effect  be  given  an 
ofRdial  plan  by  the  NEC  to  adopt.  In  a  sense, 
although  this  may  be  a  means  to  ensure  that 
the  escarpment  plan  is  fully  and  properly 
implemented — 

Mr.   Swart:   Then  there  is  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Gregory:  —this  could  be  looked  upon 
as  an  interference  in  municipal  affairs  by  an 
elected  body.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  to  ask  municipalities  to  modffy  their 
oflBcial  plans  to  conform  to  a  plan,  recom- 
mended by  the  NEC  and  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  after  going 
through  the  public  participation  program  re- 
quired under  the  present  act- 
Mr.  Swart:  You  haven't  read  the  present 
act. 

Mr.  Gregory:  —would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  us? 

By  way  of  concluding,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  member  for  Etobicoke  of  his 
party  leader's  statement  made  almost  one 
year  ago  today.  At  that  time  he  called  into 
question  the  OMB's  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  planning  matters,  pointing  out  that 
he  felt  the  board's  existence  undermined  the 
concept  of  local  autonomy;  and  that  as  a 
factor  in  planning  delays,  it  was  responsible 
for  holding  up  jobs. 

The  suggestion  to  overcome  these  con- 
cerns of  his  was  as  follows:  "The  real  an- 
swer is  to  take  the  OMB's  jurisdiction  away, 
to  whittle  it  down  to  cases  where  there  is  a 
severe  difference  of  opinion.  Take  away  their 
jurisdiction  over  oflBcial  plans  and  over  things 
like  the  downtown  Toronto  plan.  And 
if  you  wish  to  put  it  at  the  political  level, 
give  approval  to  the  Minister  of  Housing." 
That's  a  statement  by  your  leader. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  You  cannot  hold  him  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.   Swart:   Not  on  the  escarpment. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  must  say  that  I  find  it 
surprising  that  ff  the  member  for  Etobicoke 
agrees  with  his  leader,  he  would  propose  a 
bill  significantly  increasing  the  OMB's  auto- 
nomy, rather  than  taking  away  from  it. 

With  the  few  moments  I  have  left,  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  the  things 
my  colleague  from  Wellington-Dufferin-Peel 
spoke  of  a  moment  ago.  They  struck  me  as 
rather  controversial. 

You  know,  there  were  a  couple  of  things. 
One  that  I  wanted  to  touch  on  was,  of 
course,  the  remarks  my  colleague  made  with 
regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  Terra  Cotta 
Inn  by  one  Clem  Neiman.  A  note  I  received 
in  regard  to  the  closing  of  that  lodge:  *^Due 
to  an  inspection  on  September  4  and  on 
September  5,  the  sewage  was  flowing  still, 
so  it  was  closed,  then  opened  again  ap- 
proximately three  days  later." 

Unfortunately  I  was  in  the  position,  be- 
cause of  a  festival  we  bad  in  Mississauga, 
of  having  to  swim  in  the  Credit  River— I 
have  a  picture  here.  Now,  I  didn't  know  I 
was  swimming  in  sewage  brought  about  by 
a  Liberal,  Mr.  Neiman.  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that,  it  disappoints  me  greatly. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  not  very  funny  at  all. 

Mr.  Gregory:  That's  not  funny  at  all  is 
right,  because  the  Terra  Cotta  Inn  is  in  the 
beautiful  Caledon  that  the  members  are  try- 
ing to  protect  and  the  Credit  River  was 
being  polluted  by  something  owned  by  his 
friend. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  you  go  back  a  bit 
further,  Bud,  and  talk  about  your  friend 
Yaremko?  He  made  a  million  bucks  in  the 
same  deal. 

Mr.  Gregory:  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too, 
in  the  letter  Mr.  Johnson  quoted  from  that 
was  sent  by  Neiman  and  Bissett— of  course, 
that's  Neiman  and  Neiman,  actually.  The 
Bissett  is  Senator  Joan  Neiman.  But  the  one 
clause  that  really  struck  me-and  I  am  always 
hearing  about  this  participation— in  the  first 
clause  on  the  second  page,  there  are  two 
things  here:  "We  should  point  out  that  the 
writer  is  also  a  member  of  the  Caledon 
ratepayers'  executive"— executive— "and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  plan"— Can- 
trakon— "on  the  contemplated  site"— Can- 
trakon— "will  meet  with  substantial  resist- 
ance." How  could  an  executive  member  of 
the  Caledon  ratepayers'  association  make  a 
statement  like  that?  In  effect,  he  would  see 
there  was  opposition. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  You  got  that  from  Claire  Hoy 
today. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What's  your  point? 

Mr.  Gregory:  "We  also  beheve,  however, 
that  there  would  be  very  little  resistance  to 
our  location."  Isn't  that  incredible?  Do  you 
beheve  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  know  what  con- 
clusion we  draw. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Can't  trust  any  of  them. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  This  man's  a  lawyer.  This 
man  is  saying,  "If  you  buy  our  site  the 
ratepayers  will  probably  not  object,  but  if 
you  buy  the  other  site,  I'll  see  the  rate- 
payers object."  That's  beautiful  business.  A 
nice  way  of  doing  business,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Not  too  veiled,  is  it? 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  can't  trust  anyone. 

Mr.   Gregory:    My  heavens,   my   heavens. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  know,  if  you  made  that 
implication  against  a  member  you'd  be 
thrown  out  of  this  Legislatiure. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  didn't  make  it  against  a 
member.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  a  member 
and  have  that  accusation  made  against  me, 
I'll  tell  you.  I'd  be  ashamed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  one  you  just  made  against 
that  person.  I  should  hope  not.  You  have 
made  a  very  serious  and  inflammatory  aUega- 
tion  without  base. 

Mr.  Gregory:   The  one  I  just  said.  I'd  be 
ashamed  if  I  were  a  Liberal.  I'd  be  ashamed. 
Mr.    Philip:    Say   that   outside   the   House. 
Make  your  accusations  outside  the  House. 

Mr.  Gregory:  If  I  was  a  Liberal  and  had  a 
man  like  that  as  a  bag  man- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Gregory:  —and  that  was  what  they're 
saying,  I'd  be  totally  ashamed. 

Mr.  Philip:  Make  your  accusations  out- 
side the  House. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I'll  make  them  right  here. 
Want  to  see  it? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Ordtr.  The  inter- 
jections are  out  of  order.  Would  the  honour- 
able member  please  disregard  the  interjec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Let  he  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone. 

Mr.  Gregory:  I  hope  I  will. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  don't  know  what  good 
faith  means. 

Mr.  Gregory:  The  only  other  point  I 
wanted    to    make,    that    this   man   who   was 


objecting  to  that  Cantrakon  site  was  instru- 
mental in  representing  a  body  which  wanted 
to  buy  all  of  these  acres  surrounding  Can- 
trakon. It's  right  here.  The  offer  to  purchase- 
Mr.  Swart:  Don't  discredit  the  whole  rate- 
payers' association  by  one  man. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Part  of  this  offer  to  purchase 
said,  stated,  "Must  be  severed  to  create  par- 
cels." Isn't  that  interesting?  Here's  a  man  who 
wants  to  preserve  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 
Interesting.  I  hope  those  guys  can  live  with 
that,  I  really  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It  has  brought  disgrace 
on  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  just  like  to  remind 
the  member  for  Mississauga  East  that  I  own 
100  acres  on  the  Credit  River,  about  six  miles 
downstream  from  this  spot  called  Terra  Cotta 
Inn— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Is  it  for  sale,  too? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —and  let  me  tell  you  one 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Did  you  buy  out  from 
Clem? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Did  you  talk  to  Clem  about 
it? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  Credit  River  was  pol- 
luted by  the  Tory  Government  for  12  years— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  Tory  government 
doesn't  hve  on  the  river,  you  do. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  government  was  12  years 
late  in  bringing  the  sewage  plant  into  opera- 
tion in  the  town  of  Georgetown- 
Mr.  Warner:  Fouled  up  with  Bennett's 
speeches.  That  is  enough  to  pollute  any  river. 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  If  they  study  the  records  of 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  be- 
fore it  became  the  ministry  the  members  will 
see  exactiy  what  I  mean.  If  they  looked  at 
the  log  to  see  how  many  hours  the  b>'pass 
pump  ran  pumping  raw  sewage  into  the 
Credit  River  they'll  find  out  where  the  pollu- 
tion comes  from. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Hang  your  head,  hang  your 
head.  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Part  of  the  sewage  was  Clem 
Neiman's.  That's  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Warner:  They  dumped  Claude  Ben- 
nett's speeches  into  the  river.  That's  what 
polluted  it. 

Mr.  Gregory:  Why  don't  you  resign? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  this  bill,  partly  because  I'm  always  sus- 
picious of  anything  the  socialists  create. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  not  fair. 
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Mr.  Warner:  Bad  judgement  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Philip:  I'd  be  worried  if  you  weren't. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  like  to  make  just  a 
few  comments.  There  was  some  mention 
made  of  what  is  now— 

Mr.  Philip:  Your  only  problem  is  incon- 
sistency. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —commonly  called  the 
McKessock  bill  regarding  the  Niagara 
Escarpment. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  was  pretty  bad. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  supported  that  bill  proudly 
and  I  just  want  to  say  that  it  was  a  bill 
appropriate  for  its  time.  It  brought  a  message 
home  to  the  government.  It  brought  a  message 
home  to  the  escarpment  commis'sion,  I  know. 
There  was  something  of  a  runaway  bureauc- 
racy on  the  commission.  It  brought  a  message 
home  that  the  land  owners  on  the  escarpment 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  threat  of 
expropriation  in  order  to  accomplish  certain 
objectives. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
escarpment  commission  will  tell  you,  or  about 
that  time,  the  commission  realized  that  it  had 
gone  beyond  the  purview  of  pubhc  opinion. 
It  had  gone  beyond  the  area  of  acceptabihty. 

Land  owners  as  a  group  are  a  pretty  pliable 
lot.  They  tend  to  accept  a  good  deal  of  con- 
trol on  their  property  and  it's  only  an  irre- 
sponsible few  who  would  object  to  a  common 
sense  approach  to  the  preservation  of  the 
escarpment.  I  speak  as  a  person  who  owns 
property  under  the  control  of  a  conservation 
authority,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
[5:30] 

I've  had  difficulty  with  the  bureaucracy. 
I've  found  it  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  time 
for  the  private  land  owner,  and  the  organiza- 
tion set  up  to  bring  some  semblance  of  con- 
trol to  a  given  area,  to  come  together  and 
learn  to  understand  one  another. 

I  do  say  that  the  bureaucracy  in  the  past 
has  flexed  what  it  thought  were  (its  muscles, 
has  stepped  probably  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  sense  in  many  cases.  I  think  that  has 
been  common  to  a  great  number  of  the 
bureaucracies  and  we've  had  to  learn  to  tell 
our  bureaucrats  there's  a  time  when  they 
should  put  their  brain  in  gear  before  they 
put  their  mouth  in  gear. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  message 
of  the  McKessock  bill  has  come  home. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  why  we  got  Cantrakon. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  There  are  very  few  people  in 
thiis  House  who  do  not  want  to  see  the  Nia- 
gara Escarpment  preserved. 

Mr.  Swart:  Very  few  people  who  don't 
want  to  say  they  want  it  preserved. 


Ms.  Gigantes:  Right.  Big  difference. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  There  are  some,  of  course, 
who  would  impose  their  will  holus  bolus,  ad 
nauseam,  upon  those  people  who  own 
property  on  the  escarpment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  what  this  speech  is 
— ^holus  bolus  ad  nauseam. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  And  there  are  those  people 
who  own  property  in  the  escarpment— and 
there  are  very  few— who  probably  really  aren't 
concerned  about  that  preservation.  But  I 
would  say  in  the  broad  context  that  most 
people,  whether  they  own  land  in  the  escarp- 
ment or  whether  they  don't,  are  concerned 
about  the  preservation.  I  say  to  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  some  of  whom  I 
know  are  here  today,  remember  that  most  of 
us  who  are  property  owners  in  environmentally- 
sensitive  areas  are  very  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  those  areas.  We  don't  want 
our  rights  trampled  upon. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  does  diat  mean? 
What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  we  would  like  to  do  is 
be  encouraged  to  do  things  that  are  right  and 
good  and  sensible  and  that  aid  and  abet  that 
preservatlion.  We  don't  want  to  be  told  what 
to  do;  we  don't  want  to  be  dictated  to;  but 
we  certainly  would  like  some  encouragement. 

If  this  bill  confined  itself  to  taking  away 
the  decision-making  power  of  the  minister  I 
would  be  very  tempted  to  support  it — if  it 
began  and  ended  there.  But  what  the  bill 
seems  to  do  is  simply  substitute  one  bureau- 
cratic process  for  another.  I'm  afraid  the  sub- 
stitution may  be  the  worse  of  the  two  evils.  I 
have  a  certain  confidence  that  the  escarpment 
commission  has  gone  through  a  leamdng 
process,  that  it  is  evolving  and  it  is  coming 
to  terms  with  itself  and  with  its  problems 

Mr.  Swart:  The  word  is  disintegration. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  urge  this  House  to 
allow  the  escarpment  commission  the  time 
to  go  through  that  evolution.  If  this  bill  had 
any  merit — and  I  can't  even  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  it —  it's  certainly  being  introduced — 

Mr.  Swart:  Some  people  don't  recognize  it. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  —at  the  wrong  time.  They've 
got  the  message — I  hope  and  pray.  They've 
set  about  on  a  new  course — 

Mr.  Swart:  Like  Cantrakon. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  — I  hope  and  pray.  So  let's 
give  them  that  opportunity.  If  it  doesn't  work, 
we  can  always  come  back  at  the  appropriate 
time  and  present  the  appropriate  bill. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  rise  to  support  this  very 
necessary  amendment  to  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act. 
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Mr.  Gregory:  Surprise. 

Ms.  Br>'den:  It  is  necessary  because  five 
years  of  experience  with  the  act  has  proved  it 
to  be  seriously  flawed.  We  pointed  out  these 
flaws  in  1973  but  the  government  went  ahead 
anyway. 

The  Liberals  have  found  it  so  seriously 
flawed  that  many  of  them  supported  the 
member  for  Grey's  bill  last  spiting  which 
would,  in  effect,  have  scuttled  the  act  al- 
together. That's  why  I'm  somewhat  surprised 
that  he  is  supporting  the  bill,  but  I  welcome 
his  apparent  move  in  the  direction  of  retain- 
ing the  bill  with  amendments. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  He  dddn't  scuttle  the  act,  he 
just  expoimded  some  common  sense  on  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  He  would  have  covered  all  of 
Ontario  in  that  act. 

Ms.  Bryden:  We  still  believe  in  the  ob- 
jective of  the  1973  bill  which  was  "to  main- 
tain the  Niagara  Escarpment  as  a  continuous 
natural  environment,"  but  we  think  that  ob- 
jective can  only  be  met  if  the  amendments  in 
Bill  153  are  adopted.  By  rejectin??  those 
amendments,  the  member  for  Wellington- 
Duff  erin-Peel  is  also  scuttUng  the  1973  bill 
as  a  vehicle  for  giving  adequate  protection  to 
the  escarpment. 

These  amendments  are  necessary  because 
recent  experience  with  development  applica- 
tions such  as  the  Cantrakon  one  has  demon- 
strated that  there  is  not  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  public  input  in  the  development 
approval  process.  This  case  has  also  high- 
lighted the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Hous- 
ing to  override  the  decisions  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Commission,  of  the  appeal  hear- 
ing officer,  of  the  official  plan  of  a  munic- 
ipality, of  the  wishes  of  ratepayers'  associa- 
tions and,  not  least,  the  expressed  views  of 
a  great  number  of  citizens  throughout  the 
province  who  are  concerned  about  the  pre- 
servation of  this  unique  geological  recrea- 
tion and  agricultural  area  for  their  own  en- 
joyment, for  future  generations  and  for 
visitors  to  the  province. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
with  the  development  control  process  would 
not  have  been  encountered  if  the  govern- 
ment had  followed  Mr.  Gertler's  advice  in 
his  1968  report  on  the  escarpment  and  pur- 
chased the  most  sensitive  areas  of  the  escarp- 
ment. Then,  these  areas  would  be  beyond 
the  developers'  reach  and  firmly  under  pro- 
vincial control  and  protection.  And  when 
Mr.  Gertler  recommended  this  step  in  1968, 
it  would  have  cost  about  $31.5  million. 
Now,  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  and 
so  reluctantly,  we  have  to  follow  the  devel- 
opment approval  route. 


The  NDP,  in  1963,  opposed  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Planning  and  Development  Act 
because  we  supported  Mr.  Gertler's  proposals 
as  an  alternative.  We  feared  that  substitu- 
tion of  development  control  would  result 
in  the  rape  of  the  escarpment  during  the 
period  when  the  overall  plan  for  the  escarp- 
ment was  being  developed.  I'm  afraid  sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  that  in  many 
cases,  we  were  right. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  plan 
where  the  public  will  be  asked  to  review 
the  overall  proposals  for  the  escarpment.  But 
before  they  have  any  opportunity  for  input, 
the  commission,  with  a  strong  nudge  from 
the  government,  has  arbitrarily  cut  the  plan- 
ning area  by  60  per  cent.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  public  discussion  of  this  deci- 
sion and  the  designation  of  a  new  shrunken 
area  is  left  to  the  commission  to  settle  with 
some    consultation   with    local    governments. 

Mr.  McKessock:  There  had  been  public 
discussion  for  several  years  before  that  hap- 
pened. 

Ms.  Bryden:  These  are  the  reasons  why 
both  the  planning  process  and  the  develop- 
ment control  process  must  be  opened  up  to 
more  public  input. 

Now  there  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
could  be  done.  The  procedures  in  the 
present  act  could  be  altered  to  allow  for 
more  notification  of  the  public  regarding 
proposals.  There  could  be  more  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  various  decision- 
making stages  and  at  the  appeal  stages.  We 
could  have  an  appeal  to  the  cabinet  which 
this  bill  does  propose.  But  changes  of  this 
sort  would  require  the  establishment  of  new 
machinery  under  the  act  for  both  develop- 
ment ai>proval  and  appeals. 

Another  alternative  is  to  use  the  existing 
machinery  which  we  have  in  the  present 
planning  process.  That  is  what  Bill  153  pro- 
poses to  use.  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
is  already  set  up  as  a  vehicle  for  public 
hearings  and  appeals. 

With  regard  to  the  quotation  of  my  leader 
on  the  role  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
mentioned  by  the  member  for  Mississauga 
East,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  does  not  make  gov- 
ernment policy,  it  simply  applies  the  law  in 
the  way  it  sees  fit.  Some  of  the  law  that  it 
is  applying  and  the  official  plans  that  it  is 
interpreting  we  have  some  disagreements 
with.  Therefore,  we  don't  always  like  the 
decisions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment, 
the     Ontario    Municipal    Board    would    be 
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bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act.  It 
would  have  to  make  decisions  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  the  act,  which  is  the 
preservation  of  the  escarpment.  Therefore, 
we  think  it  is  still  the  most  suitable  vehicle 
for  conducting  the  public  hearings  and  the 
appeals. 

The  member  for  Mississauga  East  also 
mentioned  that  we  were  taking  away  auto- 
nomy by  wanting  to  have  appeals  to  the 
OMB.  The  main  thing  is  that  we  want  to 
take  away  the  lack  of  autonomy  which  we 
get  with  the  Minister  of  Housing  having  the 
final  say  with  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 
We  want  a  final  appeal  to  the  cabinet  which 
should  represent  the  government's  interpre- 
tation of  its  responsibility  under  the  act  to 
preserve  the  escarpment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  opposes  this  bill 
votes  in  favour  of  inadequate  public  hear- 
ings on  the  overall  contours  of  the  escarp- 
ment plan— 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Just  stick  to  your  own  inter- 
pretation. We  will  do  ours.  Do  your  own 
thing,  Marion. 

Ms.  Bryden:  —on  land-use  planning  in 
this  province  and  on  the  best  method  of 
preserving  this  very  sensitive  area.  Anyone 
who  opposes  it  votes  in  favour  of  unilateral 
government  decisions  on  the  scope  of  the 
planning  area.  In  fact  under  the  present 
legislation,  the  commission  could  cut  it  even 
more  or  leave  out  some  very  sensitive  areas 
in  its  new  designation  of  the  planning  area. 

With  regard  to  the  present  power  under 
the  present  act  given  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing  to  override  Niagara  Escarpment 
Commission  decisions,  this  surely  is  one  of 
the  most  undemocratic  features  of  our  legis- 
lation: to  let  one  person  make  decisions  on 
his  own  interpretation  of  his  responsibility 
under  the  act  to  preserve  the  escarpment. 
In  the  case  of  Cantrakon,  it  appears  that  his 
decision  was  mainly  based  on  economic  con- 
siderations, which  are  not  the  prime  con- 
siderations mentioned  in  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interpretation  of  this  sort 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  goals  in  the  act. 

[5:45] 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  good  reading. 

Ms.  Bryden:  If  the  final  decision-making 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet 
as  a  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
would  have  had  a  different  interpretation  of 
their  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 


Mr.  McCaflFrey:  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  if  I  may  on  this  bill,  speak- 
ing now  from  the  perspective  of  a  Metro 
member  who,  while  this  debate  has  been 
going  on,  has  been  both  sometimes  saddened 
and  angered  by  the  way  it  has  become  over- 
simplified. 

I  thought  that  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
remarks,  did  that  again.  There  is  a  tendency, 
particularly  from  both  opposition  parties,  to 
oversimplify  this  whole  issue- 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  Something  like  your  re- 
action to  OHIP. 

Mr.  Warner:  No  one  im^derstandis  simplicity 
better  than  he. 

Mr.  McCaflFrey:  —and  make  it  sound  as  if 
what  we  are  discussing  is  a  matter  of  short 
term  economic  consideration  versus  a  longer 
term  commitment  to  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, and  all  the  things  that  means. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  member  for  the 
$40,000  and  up  income  group. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Specifically  jobs  and  high 
municipal  taxes,  versus  preserving  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  protect  the  $40,000. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  think  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  member  who  represents  constituents 
who  are  sensitive  to  the  environment,  con- 
cerned about  it,  and  as  anxious  to  protect  it 
as  every  member  on  this  side  of  the  Legis- 
lature- 
Mr.  Warner:  Don't  leave  out  the  rich. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Coming  from  you  that's  a 
laugh. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  —we  do  a  disservice  to 
people  when  we  take  this  Cantrakon  develop- 
ment and  try  to  blow  it  up.  It  is  somehow 
symptomatic  of  the  way  this  party  and  this 
government  doesn't  protect  the  environment 
and  its  commitment  to  that  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Warner:  Back  row  revolt! 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  The  member's  partyr-and 
they  were  all  applauding  that— by  being  anti- 
development  in  this  instance,  like  in  other 
instances  in  the  past  when  they  have  been 
anti-development,  become  once  again  un- 
witting allies  of  the  establishment. 

From  the  perspective  of  my  community,  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  is  close  to  the  Metro 
area;  it  is  a  beautiful  and  protected  part  of 
the  province  that  the  people  in  my  com- 
munity can  visit.  They  all  can't  afford  a 
dinner  at  the  Terra  Cotta  Inn,  and  they  all 
don't  have  establishment  friends  whose  prop- 
erty is  fenced  off  to  those  of  us  in  the  Metro 
area.  Classically,  unwitting  allies  of  the 
establishment,  I  think,  in  this  case. 
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At  no  point  has  anyone  on  this  side  ever 
weakened  in  their  commitment  to  taking  a 
rigid  stand  and  protecting  the  environment. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  can  start  with  George 
McCague. 

Mr.  McCaflFrey:  The  part  of  the  debate  that 
I  find,  in  the  last  week  or  two  in  particular, 
most  distasteful  comes  from  the  other  oppo- 
sition party  which,  quite  rightly  I  think, 
recognizes  environmental  issues  as  being 
sort  of  hot  pubhc  issues.  And  in  their  pre- 
occupation—in fact  I'd  go  further  and  say 
in  their  lust  for  more  seats  in  the  Metro- 
politan area- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  Good  word. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  —they  have  oversimplified 
this,  as  they  will  next  Thiu-sday  oversimplify 
the  case  of  the  residents  on  Toronto  Island. 
I  do  wish  simply  that  the  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party  would  spend  more  time  appre- 
ciating the  one  city  member  they  have  got, 
the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell), 
and  less  time  trying  to  make  a  foothold 
throughout. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  She's  a  great  lady. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  The  saddest  observation  is 
that  Mr.  Clem  Neiman,  who  is  the  Liberal 
Metro  chairman,  lives  in  Caledon.  I  think  if 
they  had  to  go  that  far  to  find  someone  to 
chair  that  Metro  Liberal  committee,  it  is  a 
sign  of  things  to  come. 

An  hon.  member:  Back  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Both  parties  have  talked 
throughout  about  the  need  for  more  public 
input  and  the  vague  fear  that  what  we  have 
done  somehow  precludes  public  input  on 
matters  like  this.  Just  in  the  last  number  of 
months,  when  we  discussed  the  Liberal  mem- 
ber's bill  dealing  with  the  commission,  this 
particular  bill  and  other  environnwnt  matters, 
I  have  seen  more  public  concern,  more  public 
involvement  on  the  environment,  more  open 
discussion  by  the  responsible  ministers  in 
this  government,  and  more  accessibility  to 
caucus  members  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
than  on  most  other  issues  that  I  can  remem- 
ber in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Swart:  Minority  government  is  great. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  There  has  been  adequate 
input.  There  will  continue  to  be  adequate 
public  input. 

Mr.  Hall:  Don't  pat  yourself  on  the  back 
too  hard,  Bruce. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  problem  is  you  are 
only  protecting  the  $40,000  and  up. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  And  every  time  you  look 
al  these  issues,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that 
the   members   opposite   constantly   forget,    is 


that  we  have,  notwithstanding  the  leader  of 
the  NDP's  public  commitments,  a  very  strong 
back  bench  over  here;  people  who  are 
accessible  to  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  they  are  so  good  why  aren't 
you  in  cabinet?  They  have  a  lot  of  vacancies. 

Mr.  Ruston:  One  row  back. 

Mr.  Warner:  At  least  you  have  a  sense  of 
humor. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  A  very  strong  back  bench; 
the  commitment  to  the  environment;  the  oom- 
mitment  to  the  escarpment  and  the  good 
things  that  that  means,  and  to  make  that 
escarpment  accessible  to  people  who  can  use 
it  and  accessible  to  people  who  can  enjoy  the 
protected  natural  beauty  is  what  we're  all 
about.  The  public  has  had  in  the  past  and  is 
going  to  continue  to  have  access  to  this 
Legislature  and  to  this  government  through 
the  responsible  committed  members  of  the 
back  bench. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  you've  indicated 
to  me  that  I  have  one  minute.  What  I  intend 
to  say  I  had  better  say  it  quickly,  so  I'll  do 
that. 

I  intend  to  support  this  bill  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  I  see  a  few  problems  in  the  bill, 
but  I  support  it  mainly  on  the  basis  that  the 
ball  would  limit  the  Minister  of  Housing's 
power  in  matters  such  as  this,  matters  dealing 
with  Cantrakon  and  other  developmental 
problems.  It  would  establish  a  procedure,  I 
think,  that  would  take  it  out  of  a  single 
judgement  of  a  cabinet  minister  and  flow  it 
through  the  OMB  and  thence  through  the 
cabinet. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Planning  and  Development  Act 
was  seriously  flawed  when  we  passed  it.  I 
think  that's  true  to  an  extent.  I  think  the 
operation  of  the  commission,  although  well- 
intentioned,  got  out  of  hand  at  one  point.  I 
believe  that  is  now  changing,  and  the  focus 
of  that  change  was  my  colleague's  bill.  So  I 
think  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

I  know  the  easiest  thing  would  have  been 
to  have  purcha«:ed  the  most  sensitive  areas  of 
the  Niagara  Escarpment  back  when  the 
Gertler  report  came  in.  That  should  have 
been  done  and  it  wasn't  done,  but  it  could 
have  been  done  at  that  time  for  $33  milKon. 
Now  it  would  cost,  I  presume,  well  over 
$100  million. 

I  just  say  I'm  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  the 
member  for  London  North. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  During  the  debate  on  the 
first  of  the  two  private  members'  bills  this 
afternoon,    as   the   time   wound   down   there 
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were  five  minutes  indicated  available  to  the 
presenter  of  the  bill,  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce.  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  to 
bring  tliis  to  your  attention  because  you  w^ere 
not  in  the  chair  for  all  of  that  debate.  The 
presenter  of  the  bill  indicated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  share  his  time  with  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur  and  with  yours  truly,  the 
member  for  London  North. 

The  member  for  Port  Arthur  took  approxi- 
mately three  minutes  and,  according  to  my 
mathematics,  that  left  two  minutes.  I  should 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  speak 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  displeasure 
with  the  ruling  that  did  not  allow  me  to 
speak  at  tliat  tiime. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  happens  on  the  two 
balloted  items  is  thalt  after  the  routine  pro- 
ceedings when  we  get  into  the  private  mem- 
bers' balloted  items,  the  time  remaining  be- 
tween then  and  5:50  p.m.  is  divided  up 
among  the  two  balloted  items.  When  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  sat  down,  there  were 
five  minutes  left  that  he  wanted  to  reserve  to 
wind  up  the  debate. 

Unfortunately,  the  member  for  Halton-Bur- 
lington  had  the  floor  and  he  used  up  two  of 
those  five  minutes.  When  I  recognized  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  share  the  remaining  time,  which 
was  three  minutes,  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers who  had  indicated  they  wanted  to  speak. 
Those  were  the  members  for  Port  Arthur  and 
yourself,  the  member  for  London  North.  The 
time  was  all  used  up  as  a  result  partly  of  an 
encroachment  over  his  time  by  the  member 
for  Halton-Burlington. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I'm  glad  we  got  that  clear. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker — 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Supplementary  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  Sarsjent:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege  then.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  wrong.  We  sincerely  work  and  plan 
some  legislation  which  is  good  for  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right,  and  it  was  about  to 
carry. 

Mr.  Sars^ent:  This  man  was  the  chairman 
of  the  public  utilities  commission  in  London — 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  Ms  problem. 

Mr.  Sargent:  — an  authority.  He  knew 
more  about  the  subjedt  than  anybody  else  in 
the  House.  We're  banking  on  his  information 
and  he  didn't  get  a  chance  to  give  it.  It's 
wrong  that  on  matters  of  importance  like  this 
we're  a  bunch  of  yo-yos  here. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Speak  for  yourself. 


An  hon.  member:  Jerks  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  don't  get  across  what 
we're  trying  to  do  for  our  people.  I'm  con- 
cerned that  he  is  so  right,  and  you  should 
bend  the  rules  to  fit  the  situation. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  extend  my 
apologies  to  the  member  for  London  North. 
I  assumed  there  were  in  fact  five  minutes 
left  and  I  had  intended  to  leave  him  at  least 
half  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  you  rose,  there  weren't. 
In  response  to  the  point  made  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce,  I  suggest  there  be  a  little 
better   quarterbacldng   job   done. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  ran  short  seven  minutes  of 
my  time  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  preferred  listening  to 
the  member  for  London  North  rather  than  the 
member  for  Halton-Burlington  you  should 
have  looked  after  that  in  advance,  not  after 
the  fact. 

LIFELINE  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  152. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  a  recorded  vote.  I 
want  them  named. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  This  item  will  not  be 
placed  before  the  House  for  a  vote.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  orders  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  another  balloted 
item. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order:  I  just  heard  what  you  mentioned. 
Standing  order  36(g)  pertains  to  the  rule 
whereby  a  third  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly by  v^itten  petition  may  have  the 
item  stricken  and  must  have  their  names 
recorded.  I  would  take  it  that  by  not  spec- 
ifying what  happens  on  the  rule  for  20 
members  standing,  it  means  that  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  to  have  the  names  recorded. 
I  would  ask  the  Speaker  to  deliberate  on 
that. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  see  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  I  have  looked  it  up 
because  it  had  come  to  my  attention  earlier 
that  the  request  might  be  forthcoming.  I 
checked  the  standing  orders.  You're  quite 
right.  In  the  case  where  members  wish  to 
block  a  vote  by  petition  in  advance  it  re- 
quires  signatures;   in   the   case   where   I  put 
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the    question,    "Anyone   who    objects   to   the 
question  being  put  should  now  rise,"  there 
is  no  requirement  in  the  standing  orders  for 
a  recorded  vote. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  putting  a  question  and 
I  am  on  the  floor.  The  only  time  a  member 
can  be  recognized  is  when  the  Speaker 
hasn't  got  the  floor  and  the  Speaker  has  got 
the  floor  now  for  purposes  of  putting  the 
second  balloted  item. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  listen  to  your  point  of 
privilege  when  I  recognize  you.  I  have  the 
floor  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  are  you  going  to  sit 
down? 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  I'm  finished  what  I 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'll  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Yes,  you  will  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Don't  threaten  me. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AMENDMENT  ACT 

Sufficient  members  having  objected  by 
rising,  a  vote  was  not  taken  on  Bill  153. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  This  item  will  not  be 
placed  before  the  House.  The  member  for 
Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  say  respect- 
fully to  you  that  we  have  a  minority  gov- 
ernment situation  here.  The  majority  of  the 
opposition  and  a  lot  of  those  fellows  over 
there  were  in  favour  of  my  bill.  This  is  a 
democratic  House,  but  we  don't  have  a 
democracy  in  Ontario  today.  It's  a  disgrace- 
ful thing  that  we  can  have  the  leader  pull 
a  string  and  they  all  come  to  their  feet  like 
puppets. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order;  order. 

An  hon.  member:   Down  with  democracy. 

Mr.    Eakins:    A    mockery    of    the    private 

members'  hour. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  bunch  of  yo-yos. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order.    Point    of    privilege. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  I  would  just  like  to  record 
my  objection  to  this  standard  procedure  of 
rising  to  block  the  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  iwint  of  priv- 
ilege. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  My  privileges  have  been  of- 
fended in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  standing  orders. 
I  am  here  to  see  that  the  standing  orders  are 
lived  up  to.  There  is  no  abrogation.  If  you 
can  point  out  where  somebody  has  violated 
the  standing  order,  I  am  willing  to  listen. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  You  guys  can  twist  it 
around  if  it  is  going  to  pay  dividends. 

Mr.  Gregory:  If  you  don't  agree  with  the 
rules   you   want   to   throw  them   out,    eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  happened  on  abor- 
tion, my  boy? 

[Earlier:] 

ROYAL  ASSENT 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I'm  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt, but  I  just  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  certain  bflls  in  her 
chambers. 

Clerk  Assistant  of  the  House:  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Her 
Honour  has  assented: 

Bill  112,  An  Act  to  prohibit  Discrimina- 
tion in  Business  Relationships; 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton; 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  to  revive  Beezee  Foods 
Limited; 

Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  to  revive  the  A.  M. 
Crawford  Company  Limited; 

Bill  Pr36,  An  Act  to  revive  Moran  Phar- 
macy Limited; 

Bill  Pr39,  An  Act  respecting  the  Brock- 
ville  General  Hospital; 

Bill  Pr41,  An  Act  to  revive  Ross  and  Ross 
Grains  Limited. 

BUSINESS   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Perhaps  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  follow  the  usual  procedure 
of  discussing  the  House  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  next. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Larry  Grossman  for  House 
leader. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    No   thanks. 

Tonight  we  will  consider— calmly— the  1978 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  health 
care  financing  and  costs,  sessional  paper  195. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  be  in  committee 
of  supply  to  consider  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
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Monday  next,  I  would  remind  all  my  col- 
leagues, the  House  will  not  sit. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  should 
know.  All  his  colleagues  are  wearing  poppies 
—please. 

Tuesday,  November  14,  we  will  proceed 
with  legislation  in  the  folowing  order:  BiU 
163,  the  Residential  Tenancies  Act;  Bill  151, 
the  Land  Speculation  Act;  Bills  114  and  118, 
the  balance  of  the  children's  care  package. 
We  will  also  proceed  with  the  act  introduced 
today  by  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs— an  Act  to  erect  the  Township  of 
Nepean  into  a  City  Municipality.  If  any 
time  remains,  we  will  deal  with  the  Attorney 
General's  Bills  74  and  75. 

On  Wednesday  next,  the  resources  develop- 
ment committee,  the  general  government 
committee  and  the  administration  of  justice 
committee  will  all  meet  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday  next,  in  the  afternoon,  will  of 
course  be  private  members'  public  business 
time.  At  that  time  ballot  item  number  37 
standing   in    the   name    of   the   member   for 


Armourdale    (Mr.   McCaffrey)    will  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Warner:  Will  you  block  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Wait  for  the  next  one 
—following  by  ballot  item  number  38,  other- 
wise known  as  the  islands  item,  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  member  for  Renfrew  North 
(Mr.  Conway)— a  very  fine  ballot  item  I  might 
add. 

Mr.  Eakins:  The  private  members'  hour  is 
a  mockery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Wait  until  the  islands 
item  next  Thursday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  acting  House 
leader  will  just  give  us  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  can't  resist  on  the 
islands,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  the  evening  next  Thursday  we  will  be 
continuing  with  any  legislation  which  perhaps 
might  be  left  over  from  next  Tuesday. 

Next  Friday,  the  House  in  committee  of 
supply  will  continue  to  consider  the  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

The  House  recessed  at  6:03  p.m. 
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(See  page  4743) 


ANSWEKS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

132.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  ministry  table 
all  documents  regarding  the  Cantrakon  deci- 
sion not  contained  in  the  file  478-48  in  the 
plans  adminlistration  division  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing?  Among  other  things,  will  the 
ministry  provide  from  the  records  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  logs  of  meetings  and 
correspondence  of  the  minister's  and  his 
senior  adviser's  contact  with  Cantrakon 
Limited,  McLaughlin  Limited,  Caledon 
Mountain  Estates  Limited,  Garry  Clarke 
and  the  solicitors  and  agents  of  these 
parties?  Further,  will  the  ministry  provide  a 
detailed  account  of  how  the  ministry  dealt 
with  this  case  between  June  13,  1978,  and 
August  31,  1978;  what  information  was  as- 
sembled; who  was  consulted?  (Tabled  Oc- 
tober 26,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  October  26,  1978, 
Mr.  Dukszta  requested  the  above  information. 
On  Thursday  October  12,  1978,  the  Caledon 
Ratepayers  Association  Incorporated  served 
the  minister  with  a  notice  of  application 
under  the  Judicial  Review  Procedure  Act  for 
a  judicial  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario,  of  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing  dated  August  31,  1978,  directing  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commiission  to  issue  a 
development  permit  subject  to  conditions  to 


Cantrakon  Limited.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Attorney  General's  office  that  the  matter 
is  sub  judice,  and  therefore  it  is  inappropriate 
tor  me  to  reply  at  this  time. 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

133.  Mr.  Cunningham:  Will  the  Minister 
ot  Transportation  and  Communications  indi- 
cate the  following:  (a)  the  total  cost  of  hearing 
the  original  UPS  application  before  the 
OHTB;  (b)  the  amount  assessed  to  the  parties 
involved;  (c)  the  number  of  hours  involved; 
(d)  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  re-hearing? 
(Tabled  October  26,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  response  to  the  mem- 
ber's question  is  as  follows: 

United  Parcel  Service  Canada  Ltd.  filed 
two  applications  and  it  is  assumed  that 
question  133,  parts  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
relate  to  the  hearing  of  both. 

(a)  Variable  costs  to  the  Ontario  Highway 
Transport  Board  were  approximaitely  $26,000. 
This  figure  does  not  include  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  salaries  either  of  the  chairman 
of  mem'ber  who  sat  on  the  hearing,  or  staff 
who  supported  the  hearing  process. 

(b)  The  amount  assessed  to  involved  parties 
was  $34,000. 

(c)  The  niunber  of  hearing  hours  were  ap- 
proximately 600. 

(d)  Notice  of  the  rehearing  has  not  yet 
been  published. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH- 
CARE FINANCING  AND  COSTS 

Consideration  of  the  1978  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Health-Care  Financing 
and  Costs. 

Mr.  Turner:  I'm  pleased  and  honoured  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  leading  off  in  this 
debate  this  evening  to  discuss  the  select 
committee's  report  on  health-care  financing 
and  costs. 

Despite  the  inability  of  the  members  of 
the  select  committee  to  reach  consensus,  I 
believe  our  report  indicates  we  have  in  fact 
discharged  our  responsibilities  as  outlined  by 
the  terms  of  reference. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  review  with 
the  members  of  the  House  what  those  terms 
of  reference  were  and  our  response  to  them 
as  a  committee. 

The  first  area  for  consideration  was:  to 
review  Ontario's  health-care  costs,  health-care 
financing  methods  and  services  provided  for 
that  expenditure;  and  then  to  compare  that 
profile  with  those  of  other  provinces  and 
countries  as  the  committee  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  purposes  of  providing  a  valid  basis 
for  comparison. 

The  committee  found  that  we  in  Ontario 
have  access  to  a  comprehensive  range  of 
medically-necessary  services  at  the  highest 
standard  of  quality.  In  this  respect  Ontario 
compares  very  favourably  with  any  jurisdic- 
tion, not  only  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but 
indeed  around  the  world. 

Though  there  is  a  theoretical  universality 
of  access,  it  must  be  qualified  by  noting  some 
problems  with  the  geographic  distribution  of 
physicians  in  Ontario.  There  are  physician 
shortages  in  a  number  of  areas  in  northern 
Ontario,  for  example,  and  even  in  some 
southern  locations.  Programs  such  as  the 
under-serviced  areas  program  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  district  health  councils  to  advise 
the  ministry  of  local  needs  are  aimed  at  an 
improvement  in  this  area  and  a  recognition 
of  the  problem. 

Though  the  basic  benefit  package  is  com- 
prehensive as  far  as  medically-necessary 
services  are  concerned,  there  is  scope  for 
expansion   of   health   services.   For  example, 
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half  the  population  of  Ontario  does  not  re- 
ceive regular  dental  care.  The  committee 
recommends  that  high  priority  be  given  to 
consideration  of  a  school-age  dental  program 
in  Ontario  as  an  extended  health  benefit. 

On  balance,  it  would  appear  that  cost  con- 
trol in  Ontario  is  relatively  effective.  On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence,  however,  there  are  no 
groimds  for  complacency.  The  elderly  are 
on  average  the  heaviest  users  of  the  health 
system  in  Ontario  and  naturally  of  course  they 
are  a  growing  proportion  of  the  Ontario 
population.  The  aging  phenomenon  is  but 
one  aspect  of  the  paradox  of  health  care, 
namely  that  medical  advances  spur  increased 
demand  by  enabling  people  to  live  longer 
and  consume  more  expensive  treatment. 

Term  of  reference  No.  2  called  upon  the 
committee:  "To  review  alternative  methods 
of  financing  the  health  care  system  and  the 
impact  of  those  alternatives  on  the  fiscal 
and  economic  affairs  of  the  province;  and  to 
make  recommendations  thereon." 

The  committee  was  distressed  to  learn  that 
only  about  one-third  of  those  eligible  for 
full  premium  assistance  had  applied  for  that 
assistance  and  that  almost  none  of  those 
eligible  for  partial  premium  assistance  are 
currently  taking  advantage  of  this  relief. 
Frankly,  this  is  a  rather  diflBcult  statistic  to 
believe.  I  think  all  members  of  the  committee 
expressed  concerns,  not  only  on  the  figures 
that  were  presented  to  us  but  perhaps  the 
very  validity  of  those  figures.  A  lot  of  us 
have  an  instinctive  feeling,  if  not  evidence  to 
support  it,  that  the  people  who  indeed  qualify 
for  those  benefits  must  surely  be  receiving 
them  through  some  other  avenue. 

Mr.  Warner:  No,  we  call  it  government 
failure. 

Mr.  Turner:  That's  what  you  would  call  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  program  has  been  in 
place  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Grande:  That's  what  it  is,  pure  and 
simple. 

Mr.  Turner:  This  observation  motivated 
the  committee  to  reach  consensus  on  one 
major  issue  and  to  unanimiously  recommend 
that  the  current  subsidy  system  be  replaced 
by  a  tax  credit  system  that  would  ensure,  as 
the  current  subsidy  system  does  not,  that  all 
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those  entitled  to  premium  assistance  in  fact 
receive  it. 

While  details  of  this  proposal  remain  to  be 
worked  out,  the  format  would  involve  re- 
taining subsidies  until  the  end  of  fiscal  1978- 
79,  at  which  time  those  eligible  for  tax  credits 
would  receive  them  when  filing  income  tax 
returns  and  would  then  apply  those  credits 
against  premiums  payable  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year.  The  committee  estimates  that 
nearly  half  a  million  tax  filers  would  benefit 
by  such  a  system. 

With  respect  to  the  means  of  financing  the 
tax  credit,  there  was  majority  support  within 
the  committee  for  the  recommendation  that 
as  the  tax  credit  results  in  a  net  additional 
revenue  requirement,  this  be  financed  by  reli- 
ance on  progressive  tax  sources,  recognizing 
that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  fiscal 
policy  in  this  province  must  rest  with  the 
Treasurer. 

Term  of  reference  No.  3  required  the 
committee:  "To  review  existing  reports  which 
relate  to  methods  and  means  of  containing 
or  reducing  health  care  costs  and  to  report 
its  finding  to  the  Legislature." 

Tliere  are  many  guises  under  which  user 
charges  may  appear  in  the  system.  In  addition 
to  direct  charges  made  to  patients  at  the  time 
of  service,  user  charges  can  occur  in  the  form 
of  co-insurance  or  deductible  payments  in 
connection  with  insurance  services;  treatment 
of  health  services  received  as  taxable  income: 
suDplementarv'  charges  by  physicians  under  a 
balanced  billing  scheme;  charges  bv  opted- 
out  physicians  in  excess  of  the  OHTP  benefit 
and  so  on.  However,  the  problem  with  dr- 
terrent  fees  is  that,  in  general  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  deter  very  much,  and  in  par- 
ticular they  may  deter  the  very  people  who 
need  that  needed  medical  aid  in  the  first 
place.  The  committee  concludes  that  user 
charges  for  medical  care  are  inappropriate  at 
this  time. 

Since  supplementary  charges  by  opted-out 
physicians  are  a  form  of  user  charge,  the 
committee  is  concerned  about  recent  in- 
creases in  the  rate  of  opting  out,  particularly 
in  a  few  chosen  communities.  The  com- 
mittee is  sensitive  to  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  these  physicians  and 
urges  the  government  to  reconsider  the  mech- 
anism for  establishing  the  level  of  benefits 
under  CHIP.  In  particular,  it  commends  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  a  system  of 
negotiating  fees  and  utilization  rates  con- 
currently, so  as  better  to  promote  the  two 
objectives  of  quality  care  and  cost  contain- 
ment without  economically  penalizing  medi- 
cal practitioners. 


If,  for  example,  the  government  was  to 
negotiate  a  multi-year  agreement  with  the 
medical  profession,  incorporating  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  fees  in  exchange  for  a  com- 
mitment to  hold  constant  the  level  of  utiliza- 
tion and  thereby  decelerate  the  so-called 
revolving  door  practice,  both  these  objec- 
tives, in  the  conmiittee's  view,  could  be 
achieved.  To  ensure  cost  containment,  the 
fee  increases  for  subsequent  years  could  be 
made  contingent  on  the  utilization  perform- 
ance in  the  first  year. 

In  so  far  as  hospital  efficiency  was  con- 
sidered, the  committee  agrees  that  some  in- 
centive should  be  offered  to  hospitals  to  en- 
courage economy;  not  only  to  encourage 
economy  but  I  think  also  to  encourage  inno- 
vative treatment  as  well.  The  committee 
further  agrees  that  legitimate  cost  savings 
made  through  effective  cost-control  should 
not  be  appropriated  completely  by  the 
ministry,  but  rather,  at  least  in  part,  should 
benefit  the  particular  hospital  involved  and 
p)erhaps  be  used  to  implement  new  programs 
within   tliat   particular   institution. 

Apart  from  the  budgeting  process,  the 
committee  was  impressed  by  the  cost  saving 
potential  of  a  number  of  innovative  programs 
such  as  day  surgery,  peer-group  monitoring 
and  the  parent-care  program.  The  ministry 
should  ensure  that  new  programs  which  are 
effective  are  immediately  and  directly  brouf^ht 
to  the  attention  of  all  hospitals  within  the 
province.  In  addition,  however,  hospitals 
should  be  positivelv  encoiu-aged  by  the  min- 
istry to  adopt  effective  programs  and.  if 
necessary,  incentives  offered  through  the 
funding  mechanism.  Money  for  new  programs 
should  be  concerttrated  on  those  hospitals 
which  have  shown  a  willingness  to  develop 
and  employ  new  techniques  which  have  re- 
sulted in  cost  reduction. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  role  of  the 
emergency  department  within  our  society  is 
chaneinfT,  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and 
the  medical  profession.  Policy  should  refl'^ct 
that  changing  role  and  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  expanding  the  role  of  the 
emergency  department  in  some  of  our  hos- 
pitals to  that  of  a  community  health  clinic 
service,  offering  a  wider  range  of  services. 
What  was  formerly  seen  as  an  abuse  of 
emergency  facilities  may,  in  fact,  be  simnlv 
a  more  efficient  use  of  existing  expensive 
facilities  at  a  relatively  low  marginal  cost. 

On  the  question  of  manpower  substitution, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  growin'j  demands 
of  older  patients  within  the  svstem  increas- 
ingly can  be  met  by  introducing  non-physi- 
cian manpoAver,  assuming  an  appropriate  level 
of    training.     In    the    long    term,     desirable 
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physician-population  ratios  could  be  main- 
tained and  the  increased  demands  imposed 
upon  the  system  could  be  met  by  less  highly 
trained,  but  adequate,  and  less  costly  per- 
sonnel. 

The  short-term  problem  of  how  to  employ 
the  graduaiting  nurse  practitioners  should  re- 
ceive more  intensive  consideration  than  was 
possible  for  tliis  committee  to  undertake  this 
summer.  In  particular,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  district  health  council  be  immediately 
petitioned  for  means  by  which  these  gradu- 
ates can  be  properly  employed  so  that  the 
present  program  can  be  maintained  and  hope- 
fully extended. 

On  the  matter  of  public  health  and  preven- 
tive medicine,  the  committee  believes  that 
while  benefits  cannot  be  measured  in  itradi- 
tional  cost-benefit  terms,  the  people  of  On- 
tario will  be  better  o£F  with  an  increased 
emphasis  on  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine.  Areas  which  in  the  committee's 
view  should  receive  greater  emphasis  are 
fluoridation,  immunization,  elimination  of  junk 
food  from  school  cafeterias,  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  and  drug  addiction. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  discrepancy 
between  subsidies  and  charges  in  various 
institutions  for  long-term  patients  constitutes 
a  major  disincentive  to  economy,  efiBciency 
and  reduces  costs,  and  in  addition  often 
operates  unfairly.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  moderate  per  diem  charges  be 
imposed  upon  chronic-care  patients  in  hos- 
pitals so  as  to  equalize  the  financial  burden 
to  those  in  chronic-care  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  OHIP  em-ol- 
ment  data.  The  committee  supports  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  policy  of  developing  an  in- 
dividual approach  to  enrolment  in  OHIP  as 
soon  as  possible,  making  adequate  provision 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

[8:15] 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  brief 
time  I  have  taken  to  summarize  our  report, 
I  feel  the  committee  has  done  not  only  an 
effective  job  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature, 
but  in  fact  on  behalf  of  all  people  of  On- 
tario to  inform  them  of  the  high  quality  of 
health  services  which  are  available  in  this 
province. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues,  who  will  be  here  tonight  to  speak 
to  the  report  introduced  by  the  select  com- 
mittee on  healtih-care  costs  and  financing. 
I'd  like  to  offer  now,  since  my  friend  from 
Peterborough   has    given    such    an    excellent 


abstract  and  synthesis  of  what  it  is  we  en- 
deavoured to  conclude,  some  general  com- 
ments from  my  point  of  view  as  a  member 
of  the  opposition  and  as  someone  who  has 
had  some  involvement  with  the  health-care 
policy  field  in  the  past  year. 

I  think  that  from  the  opposition's  point  of 
view,  and  particularly  from  my  point  of 
view,  this  has  been  an  extremely  important 
and  very  useful  exercise  in  an  area  of  public 
policy  formation  that  I  for  one  consider  to 
be  of  very  significant  consequence. 

Much  has  been  said  about  this  committee 
and  its  establishment,  and  more  appropriately 
what  it  did  or  did  not  do.  As  one  person 
who  had  something  to  do  with  its  creation, 
I  would  be  less  than  candid,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  were  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  what 
we  have  before  us  in  this  text  of  some  48 
pages  represents  all  that  I  had  personally 
hoped  for,  because  clearly  it  does  not. 

I  began  this  process  with  the  hope  of 
doing  a  number  of  things.  We  all  know  the 
largely  political  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  this  committee  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year.  That,  of  course,  was  the  bud- 
getary initiative  of  the  late  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough),  inasmuch  as  he  endeavoured  to 
increase  OHIP  premiums  by  what,  for  the 
opposition,  was  an  unacceptable  rate.  As 
part  of  the  compromise  in  April,  it  was 
agreed  that  not  only  would  37.5  per  cent 
increase  be  scaled  down  to  what  in  the  end 
was  18.75  per  cent,  but  that  there  would 
also  be  a  commitment  entered  into  by  all 
members  to  initiate  a  select  committee  with 
the  three  specific  terms  of  reference  that  my 
colleague  from  Peterborough  has  very  prop- 
erly drawn  to  our  attention. 

As  the  health  critic  for  this  party  for  the 
past  15  or  18  months,  unlike  the  member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Parrott)  or  the  member  for 
Hamilton  West  (Mr.  S.  Smith),  I  have  not 
had  specific  expertise  or  experience  in  the 
health  care  field;  I  certainly  am,  and  I  think 
like  the  majority  of  members  in  this  very 
technical  field,  largely  a  lay  person.  As  a 
politician  however,  and  as  a  member  of  this 
assembly  for  three  years  and  some  weeks 
now,  one  of  the  things  that  has  always  im- 
pressed me  has  been  that  we,  as  legislators, 
have  been  willing  to  dispatch  ourselves  a 
certain  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  to 
discuss  in  select  committee  such  wide-rang- 
ing things  as  the  after-hour  use  of  school- 
rooms and  the  very  complicated  and  serious 
challenges  in  land  drainage,  to  name  but 
two.  I  think  of  the  ongoing  study  of  com- 
pany law  and  insurance.  I  don't  for  the 
moment  suggest  that  these  are  inquiries  that 
are  not  legitimate,  but  it  really  surprised  me 
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when  I  began  initially  in  this  field  that  not 
in  recent  memory,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
period  of  1968-78,  had  there  been  a  select 
committee,  or  really  any  other  special  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature  whose  mandate  it 
was  to  look  at  the  general  or  specific  areas 
of  health-care  policy  and  health-care  plan- 
ning. I  found  that  to  be  quite  interesting 
and  somewhat  alarming,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  period  I  mentioned,  1968  to 
1978,  health  care  has  come  from  a  position 
of  second  or  third  in  terms  of  public  spend- 
ing—and always,  of  course,  in  terms  of  im- 
portance—to a  place  today  where  it  leads 
public  expenditures  in  this  province,  as  it 
does  in  many  jurisdictions,  in  the  amount  of 
some   $4  billion  for  fiscal   1978-79. 

It's  an  area  where  there  was  a  serious 
challenge,  particularly  since  1975-76  when 
government  felt,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  re- 
quirement, and  indeed  the  necessity,  to  de- 
institutionalize by  closing  active-treatment 
beds  and  in  some  cases  closing  hospitals, 
suggesting  that  costs  were  indeed  getting 
out  of  control.  There  was  a  growing 
alarmism;  indeed  many  people  began  to  feel 
that  there  were  issues  in  the  health-care 
field  that  certainly  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  politicians. 

I'm  not  suggesting  this  government  or 
other  governments  have  been  insensitive  to 
the  need  for  that  kind  of  inquiry,  because 
one  of  the  things  in  this  Ontario  jurisdiction 
that  has  impressed  me  is  that  just  about 
everybody  but  the  politicians  have  had  some 
kind  of  special  mandate  to  investigate  the 
health-care  field.  I  think  of  the  Premier's 
(Mr.  Davis)  joint  committee  of  the  OMA 
and  the  senior  bm-eaucracy  to  look,  as  late 
as  two  years  ago  or  a  year  and-a-half  ago 
now,  at  methods  of  cost  containment  and 
whatever. 

I  know  that  the  minister,  who  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  with  us  tonight,  would  prob- 
ably privately  say  to  himself  that's  just  an- 
other oppositionist  forgetting  that  we  have 
an  estimates  process  and  other  such  oppor- 
tunities. Indeed  that's  true;  but  from  my 
point  of  view  as  one  private  member,  and 
I'm  sure  there  may  be  more  senior  of  my 
colleagues  here  who  think  this  is  not  ap- 
propriate, by  and  large  I  find  the  estimates 
exercise  to  some  considerable  degree  a  waste 
of  my  time,  but  more  important  a  waste  of 
the  minister's  time. 

I  think  that's  important  in  one  or  two 
very  central  ways.  I  see  developing  in  our 
system  of  responsible  parliamentary  govern- 
ment things  that  really  do  bother  me.  We 
have  the  growth  now  of  systems  and  depart- 
ments  that   are   extremely  wide-ranging  and 


very  technical,  so  the  notion  and  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  ministerial  responsibility 
is  significantly  more  diflBcult  to  defend  than 
it  was  some  years  ago;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
notion   of  legislative   accountability. 

I  feel,  in  all  my  humility,  very  nervous 
and  very  unequipped  to  challenge  much  of 
what  any  modern  government  does,  in  so  far 
as  many  of  those  initiatives  are  so  complex 
as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
ability.  I  know  there  are  others  in  the 
chamber  who  see  their  capacities  as  being 
far  greater,  and  I  defer  to  their  intelligence. 
I'm  just  saying  that  from  my  point  of  view 
it  certainly  concerns  me  that  we  as  legis- 
lators—because we  are  accountable,  as  I  see 
it,  for  what  is  done  in  our  name. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  You  are  uncharacteris- 
tically humble  tonight. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  am.  I  guess  I've  had  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  humbled  by 
experience   in  the  not-too-distant  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  You  should  behave 
like  this  more  often. 

Mr.  Conway:  Well  I  have  noticed  a 
change   in  other  personahties   and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  For  the  better  or  the 
worse? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  won't  indulge  myself  in 
that.  I  must  say  that  until  I  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  David  Surphs  on  the  Minister  of 
Health's  staff  not  so  very  long  ago,  I  thought 
he  had  seconded  my  friends  from  Carleton 
East  and  Scarborough-Ellesmere  to  writing 
his  speeches,  at  least  where  nursing-home 
care  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  writes  them  but  he  won't 
follow  through;  man  without  action,  man  of 
words. 

Mr.  Conway:  I'm  glad  to  see  my  good 
friend,  formerly  of  the  government  members 
services  bureau,  now  surfacing  and  working 
in  the  employ  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  I 
just  warn  the  Minister  of  Health  that  I  hope 
his  new  liclper  doesn't  use  the  opportunity  to 
write  a  post-doctoral  dissertation  that  will 
surface  10  years  from  now  in  one  way  or 
another.  However,  it  does  concern  me  that 
we  are,  in  this  day  and  age,  involved  as  legis- 
lators with  areas  of  responsibility  where  we 
really  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  very  effec- 
tively. 

One  small  example  that  has  been  in  the 
press  very  much  lately  has  involved  the  Min- 
ister of  Health.  It's  perhaps  a  small  point  for 
some,  but  somewhere  in  the  OHIP  system 
we  have  had  Ontario  Provincial  Police  en- 
sconced in  an  office  looking,  in  an  unsuper- 
vised way,  at  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
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fidential  data.  That  in  itself  is  important,  but 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  senior  ministry 
people,  including  the  minister  I  luiderstand, 
were  aware  of  that  is  a  good  current  example 
of  tlie  difficulties  of  our  responsibility  in  this 
respect. 

I  guess  I'm  making  this  point  in  a  rather 
windy  and  circuitous  manner  to  get  to  the 
bottom  line.  For  those  people  who  felt,  for 
whatever  good  or  questionable  reasons,  the 
urge  in  mid-October  to  go  forward  to  the 
media  and  say,  "This  OHIP  select  committee 
is  an  indefensible,  unconscionable  waste  of 
thousands  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars",  as  one 
private  opposition  member,  I  repudiate  that 
notion  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Armourdale 
(Mr.  McCaflFrey)  uttered  that.  He's  not  here 
tonight  though. 

Mr.  Conway:  Well,  I  must  say  to  my 
equally  good  friend  from  Scarborough-EUes- 
mere  that  I  don't  know  what  encouraged  our 
chairman  to  say  what  he  felt  the  need  to  say 
in  mid-October.  I  sometimes,  in  my  most 
cynical  fit  of  partisanship — and  I'll  be  public 
tonight  and  say  this — I  sometimes  thought 
that  what  was  occurring  in  the  last  10  days 
of  that  committee  had  much  more  to  do  with 
what  was  going  on  in  Chatham  and  Wallace- 
burg  than  with  the  public  policy  formaftion  in 
this  area  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  won  Chatham,  we 
won  Wallaceburg;  and  they  won  the  riding. 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  right;  I  appreciate 
what  my  friend  from  Brantford  has  offered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  We  won  Chatham  by 
200  votes. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  make  no  bones  of  it,  I  think 
there  was  an  unhappy  breach  of  confiden- 
tiality. I  musit  say  I  did  something  I  didn't 
ever  think  I'd  do  and  that  was — with  the 
indulgence  of  my  friend  from  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere— I  voted  for  having  the  report- 
writing  stage  of  this  select  committee  occur 
in  public.  I  happen  to  think,  generally  speak- 
ing, that's  a  pretty  indefensible  kind  of 
doctrine.  However,  I  had  seen  other  things 
in  this  assembly's  recent  past  which  indicated 
to  me  that  the  only  thing  worse  than  having  it 
in  public  was  having  it  in  private  but  having 
certain  people,  nameless,  carry  a  selected 
amount  of  information  and  dialogue  to  certain 
people  in  the  media. 

I  don't  like  being  tried  in  absentia  or  being 
tried  with  only  part  of  the  evidence.  So  with 
my  friend  from  Scarborough-Ellesmere,  and 
with  the  strong  opposition,  at  least  by  his 
vdte,  of  my  colleague  the  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Riddell),  I  agreed.  We  lost 
the  vote,  but  I  did  feel  that  I  would  agree 


to  having  the  report  writing  occur  in  private, 
in  camera. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  was,  to  some 
considerable  degree,  disturbed  that  the  con- 
fidentiality, to  which  presumably  all  honour- 
able members  were  committed,  was  broken. 
Indeed,  it  may  have  been  some  mysterious 
angelic  force  that  was  about  and  indeed 
nothing  to  do  with  those  of  us — 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Psychic. 

Mr.  Conway:  Some  psychic  force,  rather, 
and  I  don't  wish  to  make  allegations. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  look  to  your  left. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  fear  to  make  accusations 
because  I'm  not  sure  just  where  they  should 
rest.  But  I  was  pretty  irritated;  I  was,  at 
times,  hostile 

Mr.  Turner:  Were  you  really? 

Mr.  Conway:  Yes,  I  was.  I  was  hostile, 
as  difficult  as  that  might  be  for  some  of  the 
members  to  imagine. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Did  you  stamp  your  litde 
foot? 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  right.  I  was  hostile 
about  the  fact  that  what  was  being  said  in 
confidence,  in  camera,  was  not  only  appear- 
ing in  the  Globe  and  Mail  at  10  o'clock  that 
evening,  but  as  being  bandied  about  at  an 
all-candidates  meeting  in  Wallaceburg  some 
hours  earlier. 
[8:30] 

I  just  want  to  make  that  point.  For  those 
particularly— and  I  hope  there  is  no  undue 
causal  relationship  affected  here— those  who 
felt  it  their  first  responsibility,  before  the 
report  was  made,  to  tell  the  province,  and 
indeed  to  that  degree  I  think  to  abuse  the 
privileges  of  this  House;  who  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  to  run  forward  and  indicate  what 
was  happening,  what  those  wretched  Liberals 
and  what  those  horrible  socialists  were  up  to 
and  just  how  this  was  all  a  total  waste  of 
time;  I  feel  compelled  for  my  own  private 
purposes  at  least  tonight  to  go  on  the  record 
as  deeply  regretting  that. 

I  must  be  specific  here  in  adding  that  my 
good  friend  from  Armourdale  did  feel  a  re- 
quirement to  do  what  he  did  It  has  not  been 
an  easy  thing  for  me  to  accept,  and  it  broke 
what  I  thought  was  a  frightening  conviviality 
among  the  eight  members  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  He  just  got  conned  by  a 
pretty  face,  that's  all;  come  on  there,  Sean. 

Mr.  Conway:  It's  suggested  to  me  by  my 
colleague  from  Hamilton-East  that  we  were 
conned,  or  I  was  conned,  by  a  pretty  face. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  No,  no,  I  said  the  chairman 
of  the  committee;  I  didn't  say  you. 
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Mr.  Conway:  Oh  well,  that's  an  even  more 
interesting  sideline.  I  won't  touch  that  either. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  not  sure  what  side  you're 
on. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  just  want  to  say  that  for 
my  purposes  I  think,  as  a  member  of  this 
assembly  who  has  some  idea  of  the  privileges 
to  which  we  are  all  committed  in  a  parlia- 
mentary context,  what  was  done  by  this  chair- 
man in  the  last  days  of  this  committee  is  I 
think  an  example  of  how  it  is  not  to  be  done. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  never  recurs.  I'm  sure 
that  it  won't,  but  it's  something  that  I  think 
we  should  make  note  of. 

In  that  regard,  I  think  one  of  the  things  I 
would  certainly  recommend  to  my  esteemed 
House  leader,  who  has  arrived  and  who  with 
the  other  two  House  leaders  has— 

Mr.  Warner:  Nobody  knows  who  it  is. 

Mr.  Conway:  —the  order  of  these  com- 
plicated committees,  I  would  suggest  with 
some  support  from  others  on  that  committee 
that  this  business  of  an  eight-man  com- 
mittee was  a  very  useful  vehicle.  We  were  an 
elite  force  with  focus  and  mobihty.  I  would 
recommend  that  this  idea  of  a  small  com- 
mittee be  considered  for  select  committees  of 
this  kind  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
made  it  smaller. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  think  the  committee,  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  educated  eight  members  of 
this  assembly  in  a  good,  honest  and  thorough 
way.  We  spent— let's  make  no  apologies  for 
it— we  spent  $50,000  or  more  in  that 
education. 

Mr.  Turner.  Seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Conway:  My  friend  from  Peterborough 
says  it  was  $70,000.  I  was  in  Orangeville  last 
night  speaking  to  a  group  of  nurses.  One  par- 
ticular nurse  of  some  advanced  age  was  very 
exercised  that  we  should  have  done  this,  spent 
this  money  and  really  not  had  much  to  show 
for  it.  I  don't  know  whether  she  accepted  the 
argument  that  I  want  to  make  very  strongly, 
which  is  that  the  private  education  members 
were  able  to  gain  in  this  process  the  public 
also  got  by  virtue  of  very  good  press  cover- 
age. There  are  very  few  reporters  who  will 
be  more  remembered  and  appreciated  for  the 
way  in  which  they  stuck  with  us.  I  have  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  you  have 
more  considerable  experience  in  these  matters 
than  I  do,  that  there  were  times  when  one 
even  wondered  whether  the  50  tax-free  dollars 
a  day  made  it  worth  it,  but  certainly  it  was  a 
committee  that  was  well  reported  in  my  view. 
I  think  the  major  metropolitan  press  here  in 
Toronto  did  an  excellent  job.  There  was  some 


misunderstanding  sometimes  about  certain 
things,  but  I  honestly  felt  that  the  reporting 
of  that  particular  committee  gave  to  the 
public  a  particularly  good  idea  of  what  was 
going  on  in  terms  of  the  debate. 

I  well  remember  one  specific  example  that 
my  friend  from  Peterborough  made  some 
reference  to  in  the  early  part  of  his  remarks. 
That  was  the  business  of  our  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  $4  billion  we're  spending 
is  what  we're  going  to  spend  if  we  want  the 
kind  of  system  that  I  suggest  all  of  us  in 
this  room  want  and  will  insist  upon. 

I  can  remember  a  front  page  story  in  a 
national  newspaper,  quoting  among  others  the 
member  for  Armourdale  and  myself  as  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  somewhat  mythical  for 
the  Ministry  of  Health  or  the  opposition  or 
others  to  suggest  that  the  health  care  spending 
in  his  province  was  not  ridiculously  out  of 
control.  I  well  remember  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  sit  in  front  of  me 
tonight,  wondering  whether  or  not  I  was 
quoted  aociu^tely,  and  wondering  whether  or 
not  that  was  a  statement  that  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  just  didn't  want  to  get  into 
any  more  trouble  than  we  had  to. 

Mr.  Turner:  Did  you  question  him.  Bob? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  never  question  him. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  must  say  it  was  a  revelation 
—to  some  of  the  committee  at  least— that  this 
$4  billion  was,  relative  to  other  jurisdictions, 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for  what  the 
society  we  politicians  are  part  of  had  come 
to  expect.  I  think  that  was  important.  That 
message  had  to  be  gotten  across  to  people 
generally. 

I  want  again  to  underscore  that  point 
about  the  educational  process  this  particular 
committee  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  can  take  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  night,  Sean. 

\fr.  Conway:  I  may  just  do  that.  The 
Royal  Winter  Fair  has  depleted  our  ranks 
tonight,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel's 
dinner  has  perhaps  depleted  the  ranks  of 
others. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Queen's  guinea  night. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  want  to  make  that  point, 
because  there  were  many  who  felt  it  was  not 
the  money  or  the  time,  and  I  for  one  felt 
very  strongly  that  it  was. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Definitely. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  has  been  said  by  some 
very  prominent  people  in  the  government, 
with  some  wide  reporting,  that  the  Liberals 
particularly  were  the  ones  who  wanted  this 
committee,    \vith    the    specific    reference    to 
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major  tax  reform  in  the  area  of  the  premium. 
I  think  that's  quite  fair  and  quite  reasonable. 
I  don't  for  the  moment  back  away  from  that. 
Let  me  just  deal  with  that  in  a  paragraph  or 
two. 

Those  of  us  who  are  not  tax  experts  went 
into  this  committee  expecting  we  should  be 
able  to  get  as  much  data  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  what  we  all  understood  would 
be  a  very  tough  and  diflBcult  decision.  In  the 
three-month  inquiry  in  which  we  engaged  it 
was,  I  think,  a  significant  revelation  for  us 
all  to  find  some  things  we  had  not  expected 
to  find,  and  some  of  them  rather  late  in  the 
process.  I  can  well  remember  the  late 
Treasurer  from  Chatham-Kent  coming- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  How  sweet  it  is  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  former,  that's  more 
delicate—the  former  Treasurer  from  Chatham- 
Kent  telling  us  in  the  spring  figures  like  this: 
that  there  were  not  fewer  than  60,000  OHIP 
subscribers  eligible  for  and  taking  advantage 
of  partial  premium  assistance;  in  late  Sep- 
tember we  were  told  no,  that's  not  quite 
accurate,  the  real  figure  is  not  60,000  but  586. 

I  use  that  as  one  example  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  statistical  error  we,  as  a  group 
ot  lay  politicians,  were  confronted  with  in  the 
last  weeks  of  this  inquiry.  There  may  be 
those  in  this  government  who  charge  forward 
on  their  white  horses,  making  wide-ranging 
decisions  on  that  kind  of  data  base. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Margaret  Birch. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  sometimes  think  that  occurs. 
My  brief  educational  experience  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  make  me  want  to  arrange  decisions, 
and  of  a  very  important  kind,  on  that  sort 
of  data  base. 

We  came  to  a  conclusion  that  I  think  is 
supported  by  the  facts,  and  it  is  this:  that  in 
many  of  these  health  care  matters  poor  old 
TEIGA  for  whom  I-it's  no  longer  TEIGA, 
it's  Treasury,  TEA;  only  in  Canada,  what  a 
pity. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Now  I  know  what  you 
do  in  your  spare  time. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Frank,  if  it  snows  you'll  get 
the  drift. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  was  one  of  those  people 
who  for  three  years  sat  over  here  and 
watched  TEIGA  make  their  budget  presen- 
tations. I  sat  in  awe  of  their  statistical 
capacity;  I  assumed  they,  unlike  maybe  a 
lot  of  others,  really  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  That  fast-talking  posse  led 
by  Dune  Allan  and  company  were  a  very 
able,  a  very  dedicated,  a  very  knowledge- 
able gang. 

Well  I  must  say  this  experience  this  sum- 
mer   indicates    to    me    that    where    TEIGA's 


relations  with  health  care  statistics  are  con- 
cerned—and I  am  reluctant  to  say  this, 
staring  at  the  bald,  or  at  least  the  balding, 
head  of  the  Treasurer  in  front  of  me— I 
am  afraid  TEIGA  does  not  know  what  it  is 
talking  about. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  may  be  stupid  but 
not  bald. 

Mr.  Conway:  That  concerns  me  very 
much,  because  time  and  time  and  time  again 
in  late  September  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  TEIGA  just  did  not  have  the  evidence 
we  required,  did  not  have  the  expertise  and 
the  kind  of  data  that  I  at  least  wanted,  and 
that  my  caucus  insisted  upon,  before  making 
a  major  tax  change  of  the  kind  to  which  my 
caucus  and  I  are  still  committed. 

Mr.  Grande:  Quite  right;  TEIGA  is  a 
shambles. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  is  said,  and  not  improp- 
erly, shame  on  this  health  committee,  shame 
on  that  opposition  mob  who  had  all  the 
answers,  who  appeared  to  have  all  the  solu- 
tions to  the  tax  question  in  April;  and  in  a 
six-month  period,  having  spent  $75,000, 
having  sat  for  the  grand  total  of  20-odd 
days,  having  interviewed  a  few  witnesses, 
could  not  conclusively  provide  the  course 
for  this  tax  change. 

I  only  say  there  may  be  some  guidance 
for  those  of  us  on  this  side  in  another  area. 
I  have  been  told  by  senior  colleagues  of 
mine  who  have  been  here  a  lot  longer  than 
I,  that  this  government  has  spent  15  years, 
millions  of  dollars,  several  commissions, 
countless  committees  and  countless  Treas- 
urers dedicated  to  major  property  tax  re- 
forms. 

I  remember  again  the  former  Treasurer  of 
this  province  being  quoted  in  the  spring  as 
saying  that  this  OHIP  business  is  a  diver- 
sion, that  he  really  wanted  to  get  onto  the 
important  business  at  hand,  and  that  was 
delivering  property  tax  reform,  of  the  kind 
long-since  promised,  before  this  year  was 
out. 

I  presume  the  former  Treasurer  is  now 
happily  ensconced  in  the  oak  boardrooms  of 
the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  his  colleagues  march  on;  but  one  thing 
we  do  not  have  is  property  tax  reform,  and 
that  after  15  years  of  several  cabinets,  after 
expending  several  millions  of  public  dollars- 
Mr.  Turner:   Don't  be  so  self-righteous. 

Mr.  Conway:  —and  after  several  other 
such  committees.  I  make  the  point  to  provide 
some  measure  of  context  for  my  friend  from 
Peterborough  and  others  here.  It  is  simply 
this:  the  kind  of  tax  reform  we  are  talking 
of  here  is,  for  me  at  least,  major  and  sig- 
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nificant  and  I  want  TEIGA  to  tell  me  the 
facts.  I  expect  them  to  provide  the  data 
a  committee  such  as  ours  requires  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  decision. 

Mr.  Grande:  They  don't  have  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  They  don't  have  it,  that  is 
right.  I  assumed  they  had,  if  not  all  of  it 
most  of  it,  and  that  we  would,  in  our  im- 
perfect way,  get  to  it.  We  didn't.  I  am  sure 
it  is  partially  my  fault,  and  the  fault  of 
others  who  were  less  than  totally  alert 
when  the  committee  began  in  July. 

Mr.  Turner:  But  you  are  committed  to 
make  the  change. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  certainly  are  committed 
to  make  tlie  change. 

Mr.  Grande:  Hold  on,  Sean. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  I  will  not  support — 

Mr.   Samis:   Where  is   Spiro  Angew  tliese 

days? 

Mr.  Grande:  Careful. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Look  what  happened  to 
Spiro. 

Mr.  Sanus:  San  Clemente,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  will  not,  as  a  responsible 
legislator,  entertain  the  shift  I  was  to  make 
away  from  this  ridiculous,  regressive,  admin- 
istratively complex,  costly,  and  worst  of  all 
wretched,  Tory  tax  principle,  to  a  more  pro- 
gressive— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  A  just  as  wretched  tax 
plan. 

Mr.  Turner:  But  it  works. 

Mr.  Conway:  — a  more  eflBcient,  a  fairer 
and  a  more  liberal  tax  principle,  without 
having  all  the  data  as  it  reflects  specifically 
and  particularly  to  those  groups,  and  I  can 
mention  two. 
[8:45] 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  will  know 
we  spent  considerable  time  dealing  with  this, 
that  is  what  the  impact  will  be  on  senior 
citizens?  How  many  senior  citizen  taxpavers 
have  we  got,  TEIGA?  We  don't  know.  How 
many  low  income  tax  filers  have  we  got  in 
these  categories,  TEIGA?  We  don't  know. 

I'm  afraid  I'm  simply  not  going  to  be  able 
to  make  the  kind  of  judgements  and  decisions 
I'd  Hke  without  that.  I  suspect  there's  no  one 
else  in  this  chamber  who  would  want  to 
make  it  in  the  absence  of  that  kind  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That's  quite  a  rationaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Conway:  My  friend  and  colleague  on 
the    committee,    the    member    for    Hamilton 


East,  speaks  of  rationalization.  I  prefer 
speaking  of  rationality,  a  doctrine  not  too 
well  known  to  certain  people  in  that  caucus 
— and  I  can  understand  that.  But  I  under- 
stand part  of  my  mandate  here,  as  one  poU- 
tician,  to  be  to  make  judgements  and  deci- 
sions that  can  be  supported  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  facts  available.  We  did  not  have  all 
the  facts  I  wanted.  I  certainly  hope  we  will 
be  able,  through  one  mechanism  or  another, 
to  get  to  those  before  too  much  more  time 
passes. 

Mr.  Grande:  In  the  next  15  years. 

Mr.  Conway:  Hopefully  it  won't  take  15 
years.  I  must  say  that  where  the  premium 
principle  is  involved,  one  thing  became  very 
clear — perhaps  it  was  obvious  all  along.  The 
people  of  Ontario  will  not  see  a  change  in 
that  tax  policy  unless  and  until  they  demon- 
strate the  singular  good  sense  of  changing  the 
government  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Turner:  And  then  their  taxes  will  go 
up. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  member  for  Peter- 
borough suggests  their  taxes  will  go  up,  per- 
haps they  will. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  they'd  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Conway:  I'm  sure  even  the  people  of 
Peterborough  and  Pickering  and  Muskoka 
understand  that  in  the  past  35  years  their 
taxes  have  gone  up,  they've  gone  up  a  bit. 

Mr.  Mancini:  A  thousandfold. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  won't  comment  on  how 
much  they've  gone  up^ 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  government  has  been  a 
disaster. 

Mr.  Conway:  — but  they  have  gone  up. 
I'm  not  prepared  to  deny  that  those  taxes 
might  increase  to  some  degree.  I  just  want  to 
indicate  tliat  from  our  point  of  view  that's 
why  we  submitted  the  dissenting  report  we 
did  in  that  connection.  I  stand  by  it,  recogniz- 
ing it's  not  all  I  wanted,  I  make  no  bones 
about  that. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  looked  like  a  whipped 
messenger  when  you  came  back  from  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  may  be  a  whipped  mes- 
senger, I  can  think  of  worse  things  to  be. 

I  just  have  to  say  that  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned that  dissent  is  respectable  in  light  of 
what  happ>ened.  I  must  say  as  well  that  I 
look  with  interest  at  my  friend  from  Muskoka 
who  has  been  mandated,  on  the  authority  of 
his  caucus  colleagues,  to  repair  the  damage 
in  that  premium  assistance  area. 

I  think  even  the  Tories,  the  most  retro- 
grade, regressive  right  wing  lot  of  them  over 
there,  will  be  impressed  by  the  need  to  do 
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something  about  the  abject,  total,  and  now 
known,  failure  of  the  premium  assistance 
mechanism  which  was  for  those  many  years 
held  up  as  the  progressive  counterweight  to 
this  wretched,  regressive  tax  system. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right  wing. 

An  Hon.  member:  But  despite  all  that,  it 
worked. 

Mr.  Conway:  Enough  said. 
I  want  to  make  one  or  two  other  general 
commenits — 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  was  point  one. 
Mr.  Conway:  —for  public  consumption,  if 
not  others.  If  there  was  one  thing  I  expected 
this  committee  to  react  to  it  was  what  we 
determined  to  be  a  tremendous  feeling  in  the 
public— rightly  or  wrongly— that  the  time  had 
come  to  introduce  some  measure  of  patient 
participation,  some  measure  of  deterrent  fee, 
some  kind  of  user  charge  into  the  system. 
While  they  never  really  said  so,  most  people 
at  least  implied  that  should  occur  in  the 
medical  sector- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  Tories  suggested  it  in 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  thought  Ross  Thatcher  was 
a  Liberal. 

I  don't  think  it's  too  much  to  say  there 
were  a  number  of  committee  members  who 
went  into  these  hearings  not  unimpressed  by 
the  obvious  good  sense  of  user  charges,  since 
there  is  an  innate  or  natural  gut  instinct  in 
many  of  us  which  leads  us  to  believe  that, 
like  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis- 
sion which  is  being  ripped  off  by  everybody 
who  can  get  within  10  feet  of  it- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Prove  it. 
Mr.  Conway:  —this  health-care  scheme  of 
ours  is  being  ripped  off  by  just  about  every- 
one who  can  get  near  it.  That's  the  kind  of 
allegation  that  often  is  levelled  by  a  lot  of 
people. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Prove  that  allegation. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Who  are  the  terrible  people 
who  are  saying  these  things? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  must  say  that  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  member  for  Bellwoods  who 
has  interjected. 

Mr.  NKon:  He  knows;  he  used  to  work  for 

the  old  Indian  Affairs  Department. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  just  want  to  say  that  we 
live  in  a  society  which  has  a  certain  moral 
bias- 
Mr.  Grande:  Don't  let  them  stop  you. 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Someone  should. 

Mr.  Conway:  —that  is  hopefully  positive 
and  in  which  we  try  to  assume  the  best  of 


our  fellowman  and  neighbour.  I  must  say  it 
escapes  me  how  we  could  organize  or  pro- 
ceed with  a  society  on  the  grounds  of  a  more 
Hobbesian  psychology,  which  would  have  us 
believe  that  everyone  is  pessimistic,  negative, 
and  worse  than  that  perhaps.  When  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
an  incredibly  punitive,  nasty,  miserable  in- 
stinct in  those  people  who  would  hang  a  big 
deterrent  fee  on  a  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That  sounds  like  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Conway:  As  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough says  many  of  them  would  be  very 
seriously  affected.  This  committee's  unani- 
mous recommendation,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence heard,  was  that  user  charges  are  un- 
acceptable for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  want  to 
go  into  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  first  is  that  the  fundamental  principle 
in  a  public  health-care  policy  is  that  there  is 
a  commitment  entered  into  by  all  of  us  that 
the  well  will  subsidize  the  sick.  That  is  one 
of  the  fundamentals  that  explains  the  kind  of 
insurance  scheme  that  I'm  sure  even  the 
member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller) 
understands.  Even  some  Tories  have  sug- 
gested that  the  insurance  principle  in  that 
connection  should  be  strengthened. 

■We  had  an  interesting  bit  of  evidence  from 
one  of  our  consultants.  Staff  on  this  com- 
mittee, I  suggest,  was  like  the  membership 
—blue  ribbon. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Quote  that  one  more  time. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Some  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  all  the  membership. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  used  a  very  ecumenical 
term  like  "blue  ribbon"  to  explain  your 
prejudice  pohtically.  Those  members  who  sat 
on  the  committee  will  remember  that  we 
had  a  very  interesting  report  provided  to 
us  by  one  of  our  consultants  which  went  to 
a  group  known  as  physicians  in  this  province 
who  have  certain  things  to  say  about  user 
charges.  I  see  my  friend  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  (Mrs.  Birch),  who  at  least 
knows  a  certain  individual  who  represents 
that  point  of  view.  The  Ontario  Medical 
Association  wants  us  to  introduce  some  kind 
of  user  charge.  They  are  a  fine,  dedicated 
group  of  not-disinterested  people.  Those  doc- 
tors in  this  survey— and  there  were  several 
hundreds— were  asked  to  quantify  the  amount 
of  abuse  they  experienced  in  their  practice.  I 
stand  to  be  corrected,  but  I  think  it  was 
around  the  area  of— 

Mr.  Warner:  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Conway:  —about  10  to  11  per  cent; 
that  was  the  quantifiable  figure  that  they 
provided  in  that  survey. 
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A  second  part  of  that  question  was  asked 
and  answered  by  those  same  physicians. 
How  much  under-use  is  there  in  the  system? 
The  answer  there  was  11  per  cent  to  12 
per  cent. 

That's  a  very  interesting  statistic  to  my 
mind,  but  the  point  that  I  think  is  even 
more  important— and  the  Minister  of  Health 
knows  this  only  too  well— is  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  valuable  kind 
to  indicate  that  user  charges  bear  a  direct 
and  positive  relationship  to  the  pattern  of 
utilization.  So  you  do  not  effect  what  most 
people  who  have  this  punitive  instinct  want 
to  do  when  you  nail  people  with  a  user 
charge. 

I  must  say  that  I  for  one  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  that  Taylor  report  which  had  the 
notion,  and  put  it  forward  some  months  ago, 
that  the  best  kind  of  user  charge  was  one 
introduced  in  the  hospital  setting.  How  I 
as  a  hospital  patient,  even  in  Don  Mills, 
have  control  over  how  I  got  in  there  is 
quite  beyond  even  my  comprehension.  I 
intend  to  stay  here  until  11  o'clock  or  12 
o'clock  tonight  if  anyone  can  explain  that 
to  me. 

Mr.  Mancini:  More  Tory  policy. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  am  prouder  of  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  this  committee  of 
eight  members,  representing  the  three  pol- 
itical parties,  repudiated  out  of  hand  the 
doctrine  which  I  consider  to  be  wrong, 
miserable  and  punitive,  that  would  have  us 
introduce  substantial  or  other  kinds  of  user 
charges  into  the  health  care  system  which 
I  think  functions  quite  all  right  without 
them. 

I  may  have  exhausted  a  good  part  of  the 
40  or  50  minutes  allocated  to  me,  and  in 
the  interest  of  allowing  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues a  measure  of  time  to  add  their 
words  of  wisdom  to  this  debate,  I  want  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  simply  reiterating 
again  that  I  think  this  was  a  positive,  pro- 
ductive exercise- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  Exhausted  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Conway:  —in  which  I,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  this  Legislature,  learned  an  awful 
lot  more  about  a  very  complex  and  extra- 
ordinarily ex-pensive  system  for  which,  in 
a  bottom  line  sense,  I  have  been  elected  to 
this  place  to  be  accountable.  That  is  central 
to  my  duty  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  that 
exercise. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Well,  tonight  is  the  night; 
tonight's  the  night  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  the  regressive,  unfair,  unpopular  and 
untenable    position    of    retaining    an    unfair 


taxation  system  in  Ontario  known  as  pre- 
miums for  health  care.  I  remember  that 
from  last  spring  when  this  committee  was 
set  up.  I  remember  that  from  the  urgent 
and  dramatic  call  by  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  during  the  hearings  in  the 
social  development  committee  in  the  spring 
session.  I  even  remember  seeing,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  an  honest-to-God  policy 
paper  written  by  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Whatever  happened  to 
that? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  found  it  a  fascinating 
document,  one  in  fact  that  even  I  could 
agree  with.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  pre- 
miums. I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish in  this  House  a  select  committee  to 
deal  with  this  aggravating  problem  of  fi- 
nancing a  health-care  system  through  a 
premium  technique.  I  thought  aha,  finally 
a  chance  in  a  minority  government  to  do 
something.  I  thought,  here  it  is,  clearly  a 
consensus,  formed  early,  that  the  argument 
will  be  how  to  provide  for  a  better  financ- 
ing system,  to  look  at  the  system  in  place 
and  improve  it,  so  that  surely,  tonight,  we 
would  have  a  vote  at  the  entd  of  this  pro- 
ceeding that  would  abolish  a  regressive  sys- 
tem once  and  for  all  and  we  would  get  on 
to  something  better. 

Well  it  ain't  here.  It  says  in  this  little 
paper  I  have  before  me  that  there  are  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  be  made;  a 
number  of  careful  observations  taken  and 
some  rather  nonsensical  ideas  that  were  put 
before  the  committee  looked  at,  examined 
somewhat  and  discarded  as  they  rightly 
should  be. 

How  did  all  of  this  happen?  How  did  we 
go  from  a  position  in  the  spring  of  thiis  year 
when  this  select  committee  was  set  up  where 
it  was  clear,  party  lines  were  staked  out  and 
party  policies  spoken  that  we  would  be  rid 
of  the  premium  system  by  now — and  yet  it  is 
still  retained?  Some  of  the  damage  was  in- 
curred by  the  person  who  ultimately  chaired 
the  committee,  not  the  one  who  chaired  the 
committee  initially.  Dr.  Smiling  Bob  initially 
took  it  on  and  part  of  my  faith  in  the  com- 
mittee was  the  fact  thr.t  the  member  for  York 
East  (Mr.  Elgie)  was  chairing  it — a  fair, 
reasonable  and  honourable  person,  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field.  In  my  examination  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
documents  put  before  the  committee,  that 
committee  seemed  to  be  perking  along  quite 
nicely,  finding  a  few  holes  in  the  TEIGA 
ministry's  presentation  of  facts,  finding  out 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  shell  game  at  work  there. 
Thev  weren't  quite  as  good  with  their  hard 
numbers  as  they  were  with  their  hot  rhetoric 
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and  there  was  a  shortfall  there.  So  I  thought 
— a  chance. 

Then  the  member  for  York  East  is  elevated 
out  of  that  role  and  into  a  more  difficult  one; 
in  comes  the  Leo  Cahill  of  the  Legislature  to 
lead  the  committee  down  the  tubes.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  found  the  end  result  of  the 
committee  to  be  a  disaster.  I  sfimply  looked 
at  who  was  leading  the  disaster.  If  account- 
ability ever  comes  before  this  Leg*islature, 
you  should  take  the  chairman  of  a  select 
committee  who  says  he  is  not  happy  with 
what  they  did  and  ask  him  what  he  was 
doing  in  the  chair  while  all  of  this  was  taking 
place,  because  surely  he  had  a  role  to  play 
which  he  certainly  didn't  play. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  isn't  even  here. 
[9:00] 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Ldt  me  look  at  some  of  the 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  we  are  really 
that  surprised  at  the  results.  We  looked  at  the 
terms  of  reference,  frankly,  in  the  setting  up 
of  his  committee.  We  had  a  debate  and  I 
proposed  an  amendment  dealing  with  the 
terms  of  reference  which  said  we  had  a 
fourth  term  of  reference,  namely  to  review 
and  recommend  alternative  methods  in  the 
delivery  of  health-care  services.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are  goling  to  look  at  the 
complex  relationship  involved  in  the  delivery 
of  health-care  services  in  Ontario,  and  you 
want  to  talk  sensibly  and  cohesively  about 
the  financing  you  must  look  at  the  delivery 
system  as  well.  Otherwise  we  are  simply 
being  allowed  to  come  up  with  $1.98  any  way 
we  want. 

I  think  we  made  a  fundamental  flaw  in 
this  Legislature — and  I  would  remind  the 
members  that  the  amendment  was  put  before 
the  House  and  did  not  carry,  and  neither  the 
Liberal  Party  nor  the  Conservative  Party 
supported  it.  The  reason,  given  quiite  elo- 
quently at  the  time,  is  that  "We  want  to  do 
a  good  job.  We  have  one  object  in  mind  here, 
to  set  rid  of  the  premiums,  and  therefore  in 
order  to  do  that  we'll  really  home  in  on  this 
financing  sysitem." 

Well,  we  didn't  home  in.  That  dlidn't 
happen  either.  I  think  that  is  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  if  you  look  at  that  equation 
that  is  health  care  in  Ontario  you  must  look 
at  how  the  services  are  delivered.  That's  an 
important  thiing  that's  left  out  of  all  the  con- 
siderations. 

Because  I  read  the  transcripts  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  because  I  read  the  docu- 
ments, I,  for  one,  give  full  measure  to  those 
people  who  sat  on  the  committee  and  slugged 
it  out  through  the  course  of  the  summer  deal- 
ing  with    some   very   complicated   issues.    I 


thought  they  did  an  admirable  job  at  trying 
to  hold  their  own  in  that  league,  because  it's 
a  tough  league.  I'm  happy  that  we  served  as 
a  form  of  apprenticeship  for  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway);  perhaps  that 
will  be  a  useful  thing. 

I  can't  take  much  exception  to  virtually 
anything  that  is  written  in  this  report.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  reference  they  did,  I 
think,  a  noble  job.  They  could  not  come  to 
an  agreement  at  tlie  end  and  I  think  that  that 
is  tragic  and  unfortunate,  but  given  the 
terms  of  reference  to  start  with,  and  the  role 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  played 
near  the  end  of  it,  I  think  "understandable" 
is  the  politest  way  to  put  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  have  looked 
at  the  delivery  system  because  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  on  a  niunber  of  oc- 
casions as  you  read  through  this  report  you 
see  the  committee  identifying  parts  of  the 
delivery  system,  talking  about  the  revolving 
door  psychology  of  doctors  treatiing  as  many 
patients  as  they  can  in  a  day,  because  they 
found  that's  a  way  to  generate  profits,  and 
being  quite  frank  about  that.  I  find  that  un- 
fortunate. Let  me  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  other  areas  we  would  have 
well  served  had  we  looked  at  them. 

I  read  with  great  interest  that  a  colleague 
of  mine  this  summer,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner),  spent  an 
evening  in  an  emergency  ward.  He  points  out 
in  a  small  release  which  he  issued  afterwards, 
a  totally  unbiased,  fair  and  objective  mention 
of  things — let  me  quote  you  just  a  small 
line:  "I  witnessed  not  patient  abuse  but  gov- 
ernment abuse.  Clearly  the  emergency  ward 
was  understaffed.  I  got  the  imnression  that 
this  cheerful,  hard-working  staff  of  profes- 
sionals was  being  pushed  hard." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  addressed 
itself  in  great  measure  to  the  use  of  emer- 
gency wards  in  hospitals  to  provide  services. 
I've  heard  on  other  occasions  the  Minister 
of  Health  say  that  in  fact  the  emergency 
ward  of  urban  hospitals  really  is  the  family 
doctor  for  a  district.  That  may  well  be.  That 
may  be  a  very  sensible  way  to  deliver  the 
health-care  system,  but  as  the  member  for 
Scarborough-Ellesmere  experienced  and 
pointed  out  in  his  release  subsequent  to  that 
night,  it's  a  difficult  one,  and  it  isn't  working 
smoothly,  not  nearly  as  smoothly  as  we 
would  like. 

Let  me  bring  to  light  another  small  matter 
that  is  of  some  concern  to  me.  This  one  is 
from  my  colleague  from  Hamilton  Centre 
(Mr.  M.  N.  Davison),  pointing  out  that  doc- 
tors' concerns  about  economic  pressmres  are 
for  real  but  the  fees  the  doctors  are  charging 
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to  do  a  number  of  specialized  services  are 
causing  financial  hardships  to  many  sick  and 
disabled  people. 

One  Hamilton  specialist  is  charging  up  to 
$100  for  medical  rei)Orts  needed  by  patients 
for  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  appeals. 
A  patient's  job  or  appeal  hearing  could  be 
seriously  jeopardized  if  he  or  she  could  not 
aflFord  to  pay  the  fee  to  get  the  report.  Again, 
that's  a  service  provided  in  some  instances 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  under  their  medi- 
cal-care scheme,  but  not  in  that  one,  and 
doctors  of  course  are  looking  for  a  means  to 
get  around  that. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  very  quickly  too, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  announcement  that  came 
across  my  desk  from  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch).  In  this 
instance  she  is  announcing  that  1979  is  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  As  I  went 
back  through  this  document,  which  I  am 
always  happy  to  receive,  I  noticed  something 
that  caught  my  interest.  It  is  suggested  in 
here  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  1979  will 
begin  an  intensive  immunization  and  aware- 
ness campaign  and  a  preventive  dental  care 
program  that  will  begin  this  fall. 

I  thought  aha,  we're  finally  moving  to  in- 
clude dental  care  services  in  the  medical  sys- 
tem provided  for  by  socialized  medicine  in 
Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  give  to  you 
in  words  that  this  House  would  accept  my 
disappointment  when  I  found  out  that  that 
dental  care  program  turns  out  to  be  "Murphy 
the  Molar"  telling  kids  to  brush  their  teeth. 
That  falls  a  little  short  of  the  mark. 

Let  me  deal  with  a  couple  of  other  matters 
that  are  of  great  concern  to  me  concerning 
the  delivery  system  that's  in  place.  One 
major  item  put  forward  in  this  part  is  a  thing 
called  the  adult  community  mental  health 
program,  which  I  think  a  fine-sounding  thing 
and  which  I  also  think  to  be  a  fine  concept. 
I  find,  in  looking  through  an  application  of 
that  in  a  discussion  of  a  specific  one  here  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  though  the  con- 
cept is  there  and  though  good  ideas  are 
present— good  and  workable  means  of  pro- 
viding satisfactory  health  care  to  the  people 
of  Ontario— the  funding  is  not.  The  funding 
is  not  there  because  we  have  persisted  in 
sticking  to  the  one  model  tliat  we  have 
always  used.  Right  or  wrong,  rationalized  or 
not,  that's  the  one  we're  with,  in  terms  of  a 
delivery  system  and  in  terms  of  how  we 
finance  it. 

Let  me  put  to  you  i)erhaps  the  most 
dramatic  one  that  I  would  use  this  evening, 
and  that  is  a  report  from  a  lady  in  Hamilton. 
5he  puts  this  as  succinctly  as  anyone  coiJd. 


"The  Hamilton  Spectator  reports  tfiat  this 
area  is  being  used  by  the  OMA  as  a  testing 
ground  for  the  destruction  of  universal 
health  care  in  the  province." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  universal  health-care 
system  is  important.  It  is  important  in  fund- 
ing terminology  because  that's  one  of  the 
criteria  used  by  the  federal  government  to 
see  that  the  funds  they  make  available  to 
provinces  are  used  wisely  and  well,  and  that 
universal  access  to  the  system  is  guaranteed. 

The  conunittee  in  its  deliberations  this 
summer  dealt  with  some  of  those  matters. 
They  were  not  directly  within  their  terms  of 
reference,  that  was  clearly  not  the  focus  of 
the  committee's  work. 

The  committee  looked  at  some  impressive 
reports,  I  grant  you.  It  picked  out  in  its 
several  weeks  of  hard  work  some  pretty  seri- 
ous inconsistencies  in  the  numbers  that  were 
put  in  front  of  it  by  the  government,  by  both 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  by  the  then 
TEIGA  ministry. 

It  established  clearly  that  there's  a  good 
deal  of  bluflF  involved  in  all  of  this,  that  a 
government  that  has  purported  to  be  masters 
of  financial  handling  often  doesn't  know 
exactly  what  it's  doing.  It  i)ointed  out  that 
government  programs  designed  to  help  those 
who  need  the  help  sound  very  good,  but 
don't  deliver.  The  programs  haven't  delivered 
for  some  time;  and  the  committee  detected 
that  once  again  this  government  persists  in 
putting  forward  fine-sounding  programs  with 
no  realistic  expectation  of  ever  fulfilling 
those. 

This  document  that  is  before  us  this 
evening  is  an  examination  of  that  to  a  degree. 
If  I  were  to  make  a  constructive  criticism  of 
the  document  itself,  it's  simply  that  it  didn't 
stand  much  of  a  chance  from  its  beginning. 
Clearly  the  government  seized  on  an  oppor- 
tunity put  forward  by  both  opposition  parties 
to  get  rid  of  the  premium  system,  and  said, 
"All  right,  but  we  want  to  restrict  the  terms 
of  reference  so  that  you  really  cannot  do  it." 

I  don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the 
change  in  chairmanship  was  really  by  design, 
but  it  happened  to  be  an  unfortunate  coin- 
cidence that  occurred  at  a  very  crucial  stage 
in  the  committee's  deliberations,  and  I  think 
it  directly  affected  the  end  result,  this  report 
before  the  House. 

I  think  we  gave  it  to  the  government  on 
their  terms,  and  the  government  presented 
what  numbers  it  chose  to  present.  It  presented 
them  in  a  way  that  it  wanted  to  present  them. 
It  only  gave  us,  in  my  view,  as  much  in- 
formation as  it  was  prepared  to  yield. 

If  we  were  to  do  this  exercise  again,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  exercise  was  to  conduct 
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a  hard-core  examination  of  that  financing 
system,  I  for  one  would  not  support  the 
notion  that  the  terms  of  reference  would  be 
as  restrictive  as  this.  I  would  not  support 
the  notion  that  you  oflFer  to  the  government 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  committee 
such  information  as  it  deemed  suitable.  I 
would  be  far  more  avid  in  having  the  com- 
mittee subpoena  documents  on  its  own,  using 
its  own  impartial  staff  to  do  the  analysis. 

I  give  full  credit  to  those  staff  people  who 
worked  on  this  committee  because,  given  the 
terms  of  reference,  given  the  number  of  un- 
fortunate incidents  that  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  committee's  deliberations  they 
came  up  with  as  good  a  document  as  anyone 
has  a  right  ever  to  expect. 

I  find  it  unfortunate  that  the  basic  premise 
of  the  exercise  was  to  do  away  with  a  tax 
system.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the  argu- 
ment that  my  colleague  from  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  got  into  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
about  whether  OHIP  is  or  isn't  a  tax.  It  takes 
money  from  people  and  in  my  view  that 
makes  it  a  tax.  Whether  that's  a  parlia- 
mentary tax  or  some  other  form  of  taxation, 
I  don't  care.  If  you  take  money  from  me, 
you're  taxing  me.  They  got  themselves  to  that 
point  but  no  further. 

There  is  a  problem  we  all  face  here  in 
terms  of  expectations  of  committees.  We 
should  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  terms 
of  reference,  to  how  committees  are  set  up. 
I  thought  a  clear  consensus  had  emerged  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  over  a  debate  about 
raising  the  OHIP  premiums:  that  the  premium 
system  was  not  desirable  and  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  I  heard  that  from  spokes- 
people  from  the  Liberal  Party,  from  this 
party,  and  in  fact  in  the  committee  sessions 
I  sat  in  on,  I  thought  I  heard  the  Minister 
of  Health  say  he  wasn't  overly  crazy  about  a 
premium  system  either,  but  it  was  in  place. 
Basically  the  argument  was,  it's  a  better 
system  than  something  else  because  it's  there 
and  any  time  you  change,  you  give  people 
the  opportunity  to  squawk. 

In  one  sense  then,  this  committee  report  is 
a  failure.  It  did  not  accomplish  the  basic 
objective  that  at  least  two  of  the  three 
political  parties  had  in  mind  when  they 
started  out  down  that  long  road.  In  other 
very  real  senses,  I  think  it  achieved  notable 
successes  for  the  first  time.  It  unveiled  some 
very  glaring  inaccuracies  in  the  kind  of 
statistics  the  government  uses.  It  unveiled 
some  serious  problems  in  the  delivery  system 
itself.  It  found  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  frankly, 
in  terms  of  how  practitioners  view  the  system, 
how  they  finance  themselves  and  their  activi- 
ties. It  discussed  in  some  completely  rational 


ways,  where  the  heavy  costs  in  health  care 
are.  When  it  got  down  to  that  final  point, 
through  a  series  of  problems  with  the  terms 
of  reference,  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  political  circumstances  we 
found  ourselves  in  in  the  last  10  days  or  so 
of  the  committee's  deliberations,  it  could  not 
do  what  it  set  out  to  do.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  report  itself  is  a  disaster,  failure,  or 
anything  like  that.  It  is  a  good,  substantial 
examination  of  the  health-care  system  in 
Ontario. 

iMr.  Speaker,  I  made  a  plea  before  the 
committee  started  and  I  will  end  this  evening 
with  the  same  plea.  It  is  a  shame  that  we 
could  not  have  had  a  substantive,  long-term 
investigation  by  a  select  committee  of  this 
House  with  independent  staff  on  all  aspects 
of  the  health-care  system  in  Ontario.  I  want 
to  put  to  this  House  tonight  my  own  personal 
and  heartfelt  concern  that  the  delivery  system 
for  health  care  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
in  tough  times  now  and  it's  going  to  get 
tougher. 

No  matter  how  nice  and  friendly  and 
boyish-looking  the  current  minister  may  be, 
and  no  matter  how  good  his  speeches  might 
be  on  occasion,  the  plain  fact  is  that  those 
people  who  work  in  the  health-care  system 
are  experiencing  serious  problems.  In  my  per- 
sonal view,  the  people  who  pay  the  shot  and 
for  whom  that  system  is  supposed  to  work, 
are  being  deprived  of  some  pretty  serious 
forms  of  health  care  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario; some  shortages.  In  this  transition  period, 
the  government  is  supposedly  going  through, 
there  are  a  great  many  rather  sad  and  tragic 
shortfalls. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  other  than  those  who  sat 
through  the  hearings  of  this  select  com- 
mittee, to  pick  up  this  job  where  they  left 
off,  take  the  very  valuable  information  they 
elicited  from  the  government  to  establish 
their  concerns  once  again,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  renew  ourselves  and  take  up  the 
challenge  and  get  rid  of  a  premium  system 
that  is  regressive  and  unfair.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  it  affects  the  delivery  sys- 
tem. In  the  health-care  field  you  are  not 
often  talking  of  inconvenience  but  rather 
of  an  individual's  opportunity  to  receive 
health  care.  No  matter  how  you  try  to  walk 
around  the  issue,  it  always  means  life  or 
death. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  delight  to  participate  in  my  modest 
way  in  this  debate  regarding  a  committee  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  on.  The  un- 
fortunate situation  is  that  I  was  one  of  those 
subs. 
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Afr.  Breaugh:  You  should  be  thankful  you 
ever  got  that  high. 

Mr.    Roy:    Nobody   ever   noticed   the   dif- 
ference. 
[9:151 

Mr.  Cureatz:  In  the  hurry  of  cabinet  shuf- 
fles, the  member  for  York  East  (Mr.  Elgie) 
was  promoted  and  I  was  bumped  from  the 
company  law  committee  onto  the  OHIP 
committee.  It  occurred  to  me  that  those 
other  members  who  were  sitting  on  the  com- 
mittee for  some  three  to  four  months  had 
the  opportunity  of  finding  out  through  in- 
depth  investigation  all  the  various  ramifica- 
tions and  possible  proposals  alternative  to 
the  present  system.  I  haven't  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  those  investigations  al- 
though I  often,  during  the  four  weeks  I 
was  on  the  committee,  listened  to  the  mem- 
bers for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner) 
and  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  with  great 
interest.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  all  the  input  and  to  all  the  factual 
data  and  information  from  TEIGA  that 
would  help  them  in  coming  up  with  possible 
alternatives. 

I  wasn't  there  for  that  information.  The 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Mim'ster  of 
Health  was  there  and  I  think  he  very  ably 
expressed  some  of  his  concerns  when  he 
started  off  this  evening. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  member  for  Ar- 
mourdale  (Mr.  McCaffrey)  was  there  also— 
not  only  as  a  member  of  a  government  com- 
mittee but  also  representing  the  position  as 
chairman.  It's  interesting  to  note,  if  I  can 
be  so  bold  about  it,  that  he's  not  here  to- 
night —  someone  mentioned  that  from  the 
other  side  of  the  floor.  And— 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  right,  with  good 
reason. 

Mr.  Cureatz:   —I  can  honestly  say  I'm  a 
little  disappointed.  He  was  the  chairman  of, 
I   think,  a  very   important  committee  inves- 
tigating the  health  insurance  scheme  of  On- 
tario- 
Mr.  Breaugh:  Go  get  him,  Sam. 
Mr.   Cureatz:   -a  multi-billion  dollar  ope- 
ration.   Do   you   think   he's   over   at   Toronto 
General    Hospital    at    the    emergency    ward 
checking  out  the  program,   Mr.  Speaker,   or 
is  he  at  Sick  Kids- 
Mr.   Breaugh:    I  don't  think  that's  fair. 
Mr.     Cureatz:     —checking    out    the    third 
wing?  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  he's  off  en- 
joying probably  a  very  pleasant  dinner,  lis- 
tening  to   one   of   the   world's   leading  pre- 
miers.   I    suppose    there    are    priorities,    but 
there    are    priorities    in    this    House    too.    I 


want  to  let  the  record  show  how  I  feel 
about  that  chairman's  mood  this  evening. 
I'm  a  little  disappointed  at  him  not  coming 
forward  to  bring  forward  in  this  House  the 
things  he  did  so  well  in  the  committee.  Too 
bad  he's  not  here. 

Notwithstanding  that,  let  me  in  my  own 
modest  way  review  some  of  the  thoughts  I 
had  and  some  of  the  concerns  for  the  brief 
weeks  I  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.    Mackenzie:    Aren't    you    s-huddering? 

Mr.  Turner:  No. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  The  relative  superiority  of 
our  health  insurance  plan  in  terms  of  quality 
care,  accessibility  and  portability  has  placed 
us  in  a  model  position  for  other  jurisdictions. 
Most  recently  this  superiority  was  portrayed 
in  the  United  States.  Testimony  given  by 
Ontarians  before  the  human  resources  sub- 
committee on  health,  headed  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  left  the  Americans  clam- 
ouring for  a  system  like  our  own— a  system 
which  the  opposition  have  tried  so  hard  to 
discredit. 

It  is  our  role  as  a  government  in  this 
province  to  provide  the  high  quality  health- 
care system  Ontarians  have  enjoyed  and 
come  to  expect.  It  is  also  our  role  to  search 
for  and  deliver  our  health  program  in  the 
most  eflBcient  and  equitable  way.  For  this 
reason  we  must  investigate  alternatives  and 
hear  the  views  of  the  people  to  be  sure  these 
standards  are  being  met. 

The  committee  has  heard  four  months  of 
evidence,  listened  to  people  from  within  and 
without  government  and  discussed  the  avail- 
able alternatives.  Throughout  the  dehbera- 
tions  it  remains  clear  that  the  current  premi- 
um method  is  the  best  financing  method 
available  at  this  time,  although  no  system  can 
claim  perfection. 

If  the  members  recall,  last  April  the  Liberal 
Party  called  for  an  investigation  to  determfne 
possible  alternatives  to  the  premium  financing 
system.  That  study  has  been  conducted  at 
considerable  cost  in  tame  and  money  and  yet 
the  Liberal  position  remains  unchancjed.  Thev 
remain  opposed  to  the  premium  system  yet 
fail  to  come  up  with  any  new  proposals.  The 
Liberals  have  managed  to  once  again  fall 
squarely  in  the  centre.  Their  recommendation 
is  to  extend  the  committee  to  March  31 — in 
my  opinion  an  attempt  to  buy  time.  The 
evidence  has  been  heard  and  the  time  has 
come  to  reach  a  decision,  based  on  what  we 
know. 

The  NDP  recommendation  is  to  do  away 
with  the  premiums  either  immediately  or  over 
a  four-year  period  and  to  replace  them  widi 
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an  increase  in  personal  income  tax.  The  far- 
reaching  ramifications  of  a  13.5  point  increase 
in  income  tax  during  the  present  period  of 
economic  strain  received  extensive  attention 
in  committee.  Such  a  system  would  place  an 
additional  tax  burden  on  those  in  the  middle- 
income  range.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  senior  citizens  in  this  province  cur- 
rently receiving  free  OHIP  coverage  would 
be  forced  to  pay.  These  are  precisely  the  two 
sectors  of  our  society  most  severely  afi^ected 
by  inflation  and  the  rising  costs  of  living. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  both  these  groups. 

What  would  the  implications  of  increased 
income  taxes  be  for  the  business  community? 
Perhaps  most  important,  what  effect  would 
such  a  change  have  on  labour-management 
relations?  By  what  means  could  we  ensure 
the  working  people  whose  premiums  are 
presently  paid  by  their  employers  would  re- 
ceive wage  increases,  or  alternative  benefits? 

The  premiums  beling  collected  currently 
account  for  almosit  $1  billion  annually,  or 
eight  per  cent  of  budgetary  revenue.  They 
cover  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  money  spent 
on  insured  services  and  about  25  per  cent  of 
die  entire  Ministry  of  Health  budget. 

Premiums  are  an  established  workable  levy 
and  a  significant  part  of  our  entire  revenue 
structure.  Moving  to  an  income  tax  system  at 
this  time  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
total  taxation  system.  An  increase  in  income 
tax  is  not  an  appropriate  alternative  to  the 
current  economic  period.  The  premium  sys- 
tem of  financing,  while  not  wlJthout  flaws,  is 
a  fundamentally  healthy  system.  Working  to 
improve  the  premium  structure  as  it  presently 
exists  is  preferable  to  a  policy  of  uncertainty. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  indeed  dis- 
tressing, finding  of  Ithe  committee  results  from 
evidence  showing  that  the  current  subsidy 
system,  though  well  intended,  is  not  func- 
tioning as  effectively  as  it  should  be.  Under 
the  current  premium  assistance  program,  indi- 
yiduals  with  a  taxable  income  below  $2,500 
?nd  families  with  a  taxable  income  below 
$3,000  pay  no  premiums.  Individuals  earning 
less  than  $4,000  and  families  whose  income 
is  below  $5,000  are  eligible  for  paiMal  as- 
sistance. 

The  committee  has  learned  that  of  the 
327.000  Ontarians  eligible  for  full  premium 
assistance,  only  160,000,  or  about  half,  were 
receiving  this  benefit.  Of  the  160,000  eligible 
for  partial  assistance,  just  over  1,000  were 
receiving  assistance.  As  a  result  of  the  pub- 
licity surrounding  the  seledt  committee,  a 
further  25,000  persons  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived full  assistance  by  September  1978.  By 


the  same  token  the  mmiber  receiving  partial 
assistance  increased  to  2,000. 

This  observation  moved  the  committee  to 
reach  consensus  on  one  major  issue  and  to 
unanimously  recommend,  and  I  quote:  "that 
the  cmrent  subsidy  system  be  replaced  by  a 
tax  credit  system  that  would  ensm-e,  as  the 
current  subsidy  system  does  not,  that  all  those 
entitled  to  premiium  assistance  do  in  fact 
receive  it. 

"If  entitled,  such  people  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  offered  to  them.  If, 
due  to  lack  of  information  or  understanding, 
the  disadvantaged  in  Ontario  are  not  receiving 
relief,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  they 
do.  It  is  estimated  the  tax  credit  would 
benefit   up   to   300.000   Ontario  residents." 

The  details  of  the  proposal  remain  to  be 
worked  out  and,  again,  there  are  implications 
to  be  considered.  As  the  recommendation 
stands,  senior  citizens  now  receiving  free 
OHIP  would  be  required  to  pay  premiums 
according  to  income. 

Secondly,  financing  the  tax  credit  would 
require  an  additional  revenue  requirement  of 
up  to  $250  million  annually.  While  reliance 
on  progressive  tax  sources  receives  majority 
support  in  committee,  it  is,  of  course,  recog- 
nized that  fiscal  policy  ultimately  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr,  F.  S. 
Miller) — ^so  nice  to  see  him  here  tonight. 

Universal  accessibility  is  the  principle 
around  which  our  entire  health-care  system 
is  built.  The  tax  credit  would  ensure  those 
Ontarians  eligible  for  assistance  receive  it 
without  inflicting  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
middle  income  or  elderly  taxpayers  in 
Ontario. 

We  are  willing,  after  careful  and  responsi- 
ble deliberation,  to  initiate  change  where  the 
evidence  indicates  a  need  for  such  change. 
In  responding  to  the  changing  needs'  and  life 
styles  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  the  Ministry 
of  Health  has  set  up  district  health  councils  to 
monitor  these  local  needs. 

In  order  to  restrain  costs,  pilot  projects  such 
as  in-home  care  for  the  chronically  ill  are 
operating  across  the  province  and  reducing 
the  burden  of  cost-intensive  hospitalization. 
Educative  programs  to  increase  the  public's 
understanding  of  the  proper  role  of  the  health- 
care system  and  the  most  responsible  ways 
of  using  it  will  further  contribute  to  the 
ministry's  successful  efforts  in  restraining 
costs. 

The  hearings  of  the  select  committee  con- 
firmed OHIP  as  a  sound  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  current  premium  system,  while  not 
without  flaws,  is  fundamentally  an  effective 
system  which  continues  to  receive  my  sup- 
port, and  I  believe  the  support  of  the  people 
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of  Ontario-and  the  member  for  Armourdale 
(Mr.  McCaflFrey),  where  are  you? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  personally  found  the 
hearings  of  the  select  committee  on  health- 
care costs  to  be  useful  and  informative, 
albeit  at  times  rather  frustrating.  I  personally 
hope  that  the  publicity  and  focus  the  com- 
mittee brought  to  bear  on  health-care  services 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  on  the  cost 
to  the  citizens  of  the  province  helped  to 
trigger  a  little  more  awareness  of  the  services 
that  do  exist  in  Ontario  and  on  the  need  to 
preserve  such  a  public  service. 

I  think  the  restating  of  principles  of  the 
program— universal  coverage,  comprehensive 
benefits,  portability  of  benefits  and  public 
administration  and  accountability— was  both 
timely  and  of  importance  in  clearing  some 
of  the  fuzzy  thinking  that  appeared  to  be 
infecting  a  cross-section  of  the  public  in  the 
province,  the  members  included,  as  to  the 
purpose  of  a  public  health-care  program  in 
this  country.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  mem- 
bers were  to  lose  sight  of  the  long  and  diflB- 
cult  struggle  in  Canada  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram that  covered  all  of  the  people  in  need 
without  regard  for  the  size  of  one's  bank 
account. 

It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  we  had  a 
relatively  good  program  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  operating  in  most  cases  with  justice 
and  efficiency  and  operating  at  a  reasonable 
cost  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  today's 
costs  and  in  comparison  with  other  expendi- 
tures, the  gross  national  product,  or  almost 
any  other  yardstick  one  wishes  to  use.  While 
the  current  price  of  health-care  costs  in  the 
province  is  a  little  more  than  $4  billion  and 
is  a  major  expenditure  for  Ontario,  I  think 
the  hearings  debunked  some  of  the  scare 
stories  of  uncontrolled  and  runaway  costs  and 
services  that  might  be  lost  to  the  people  of 
this  province. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  we  have  a 
service  that  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
good  life  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is 
one  that  is  accepted  by  the  public  of  the 
province  and  one  that  the  people  did  not 
want  to  lose  and,  in  my  opinion,  were  quite 
willing  to  pay  for.  Because  it  is  a  service  that 
people  perceived  as  a  real  value,  it  is  one 
that  I  feel  should  be  expanded  rather  than 
one  that  should  be  cut  back. 

The  committee  had  clear  evidence  of  both 
the  quality  and  the  saving  resulting  from  a 
comprehensive  public  system  when  compared 
with  the  private  approach,  such  as  the  cur- 
rent system  in  the  United  States.  One  could 
even  detect  a  measure  of  shock  evidenced 
among  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  they  realized  that  not  only  were 


our  services  more  comprehensive  and  uni- 
versal, but  that  generally  they  were  of  higher 
quality.  Our  costs  in  Ontario  were  escalating 
at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  private  system  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  spent  on  total  health- 
care costs  was  considerably  less  under  our 
public  system  than  that  undter  the  private 
system  of  our  neighbours  to  the  south. 

It  was  encouraging  to  have  the  recurring 
arguments  for  user  or  deterrent  fees  exposed 
and  rejected  to  the  point  where  tbe  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  reaching  agreement 
on  this  particular  point,  unanimous  on  user 
fees  in  terms  of  their  unfairness  and  their 
counter-productivity. 

The  many  suggestions  made  by  hospital 
and  medical  delegations  and  by  others  in 
the  health-care  field  should  certainly  provide 
additional  ideas  and  information  for  ministry 
personnel  to  use  in  planning  the  more  efficient 
use  of  our  health-care  dollars  in  this  province. 

On  balance,  I  want  to  say  I  was  impressed 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health  personnel  who 
worked  with  our  committee  with  what  I  per- 
ceived to  be  a  genuine  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  our  plan  to  the  people  of  the 
province.  I  hope  this  expertise  will  give  a 
fair  evaluation  to  the  many  ideas  that  were 
presented. 

I  do  have  some  criticism  of  their  approach 
to  one  particular  issue,  that  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners. Both  the  ministry  people  and  the 
Treasurer  insisted  that  if  the  current  program 
of  training  nurse  practitioners  ended,  it  was 
McMaster's  fault,  since  they  were  the  final 
decision-makers  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
we  continued  such  a  program. 

That  was  not  true.  I  think  McMaster 
efiFectively  refuted  the  charges  and  in  fact 
it  is  the  cutbacks,  in  this  case  I  think  ill- 
advised,  that  will  likely  lead  to  such  a  can- 
cellation if  indeed  it  happens. 

I  could  relate  to  the  fact,  and  I  think  most 
members  of  the  committee  could,  that  th«"e 
was  a  problem  in  terms  of  quality  of  service 
and  remuneration  for  some  doctors,  general 
practitioners  in  particular,  because  of  the 
OHIP  payment  schedule  and  the  additional 
case  load  imdertaken  by  many  of  them  to 
maintain  take-home  pay. 

My  only  negative  reaction  in  this  area 
was  the  tendency  of  some  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  take  out  their  frustra- 
tions on  the  health-care  plan  itself  and  there- 
fore on  the  people  it  covered.  This  in  my 
mind  was  manifested  by  the  argument  for 
user  or  deterrent  fees,  which  were  shown  to 
be  unfair  and  regressive,  and  the  opting  out 
of  the  plan,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is 
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a  serious  threat  to  the  very  principle  of  uni- 
versal health  coverage  in  our  country. 

[9:30] 

It  was  encouraging  to  find  a  concern  over 
opting  out  on  the  part  of  the  minister  and 
the  ministry  and  a  willingness  to  take  action, 
if  and  when  necessary.  The  "if  and  when 
necessary,"  however,  does  disturb  me,  simply 
because  of  its  vagueness  and  the  uncertainty 
I  think  it  created. 

An  area  of  concern  was  the  apparent  lack 
of  consistent  and  accurate  figures  from  both 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  from  TEIGA; 
although  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  re- 
quests we  made  for  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions of  increases  and  tax  credits  over  a  very 
short  period  of  time  probably  presented  difii- 
culties,  given  the  lack  of  any  accurate  indi- 
vidual identifier  in  our  health-care  system  in 
this  province. 

If  there  was  a  shock  to  every  single  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  to  the 
ministry  itself,  it  was  the  rather  startling  in- 
formation unearthed  in  terms  of  the  lack  of 
full  and  partial  premium  assistance  take-up. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  ludicrous  in  my  opinion 
to  find  that  only  approximately  $50  million 
of  a  potential  $200  million  cost  was  being 
used  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  equity  in 
the  plan.  It  is  even  more  unbelievable  tliat 
the  ministry  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  failure  of  this  equity  weapon. 

I  think  the  extent  of  it  should  be  put  on 
record  because  it's  of  some  importance.  We 
found  that  only  162,000  out  of  some  487,000 
eligible  for  full  assistance  appeared  to  be  re- 
ceiving it.  We  found  that  considerably  less 
than  1,000  out  of  some  160,000  entitled  to 
partial  premium  assistance  were  receiving  it. 

I  said  "equity  weapon"  earlier  because  one 
of  the  most  consistent  early  arguments  made 
by  government  members  in  defence  of 
premiums  to  pay  for  health  care  was  based 
on  the  argument  that  the  resulting  premium 
assistance  brought  some  progressivity  to  the 
current  method  of  paying  for  the  plan.  I 
might  say  that  this  argument  was  quickly 
and  almost  completely  destroyed  with  the 
information  that  in  fact  equity  was  not  be- 
ing delivered  through  premium  assistance. 

This  revelation  also  added  a  totally  new 
dimension  to  the  committee's  deliberations  in 
terms  of  paying  for  the  current  system.  We 
were  faced  with  the  need  to  find  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  government  to  bring  their  own 
plans  up  to  their  own  standards.  This  was 
a  problem  that  should  have  been  the  govern- 
ment's problem  and  not  the  committee's  re- 
sponsibility. At  best,  it  displayed  shocking 
ineptitude  on  the  part  of  this  government. 


My  biggest  disappointment,  or  the  biggest 
disappointment  to  the  New  Democrats,  was 
the  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  more  equit- 
able funding  of  our  health-care  plan.  On  re- 
flection, I  now  believe  that  there  was  to  be 
no  agreement,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
arguments  made  in  the  committee. 

There  was  certainly  clear  evidence  that 
premiums  were  not  an  equitable  method  of 
payment.  None  on  the  committee  could  re- 
fute the  arguments  of  experts  or  staff  as  to 
the  lack  of  equity  in  premiums,  though  not 
all  would  accept  some  of  the  arguments. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  clear  majority 
opinion  in  that  committee  that  premiums 
were  not  equitable. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  efforts  by 
myself  and  my  colleague  to  explore  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  premium  and  personal  in- 
come tax,  extended  over  a  number  of  years 
if  necessary,  and  in  spite  of  one  such  sug- 
gestion from  one  of  the  government  mem- 
bers to  which  we  responded  with  more  than 
a  little  support,  it  was  simply  not  to  be. 

I  regret,  as  others  have  said,  the  change 
of  chairmanship  from  the  member  for  York 
East  (Mr.  Elgie)  to  the  member  for  Armour- 
dale  (Mr.  McCaffrey),  I  regret  even  more 
his  absence  from  the  debate  here  tonight, 
but  what  I  will  say  is  nothing  I  haven't 
said  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  committee 
hearings. 

I  found  him  to  have  almost  a  total  lack  of 
interest— as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  stated  it 
very  clearly  in  the  committee— in  terms  of 
reaching  a  consensus  or  a  compromise  in 
methods  of  paying  for  health  care,  and  his 
attitude  in  the  final  week  of  the  committee 
clearly  resulted  in  a  disintegration  of  the 
debate  within  the  committee.  A  committee 
that  was  charged  with  a  major  responsibility 
and  which  started  out  in  a  very  positive  way 
and  spent  many  hours  listening  to  good 
witnesses  and  trying  to  digest  volumes  of 
printed  material  was  turned  into  a  bit  of 
a  joke. 

I  want  to  say  that  once  we  got  involved, 
all  of  the  members  were  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  and  knew  there  were 
no  simple  or  easy  answers.  That  was  clear 
from  the  very  beginning.  We  did  not  need 
a  chairman  who  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
was  not  the  least  bit  interested— to  use  one 
of  his  quotes— in  "wasting  his  time  in  look- 
ing for  any  consensus  or  compromise."  He 
also  made  it  clear  that  he  considered  the 
efforts  of  members  of  the  committee  to  be 
a  waste  of  time.  The  chairman  also  accused 
New  Democrats  on  the  committee- 
Mr.  Cureatz:  That  was  in  the  heat  of  the 
debate. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie:  —and  one  of  the  Liberal 
members  of  being  interested  only  in  shift- 
ing the  costs  from  the  lower-income  person 
to  the  higher-income  person.  He  made  it 
clear,  in  his  argument  with  us,  that  he  was 
there  to  look  after  the  interests  of  those 
higher-income  people  who  would  have  to 
bear  more  of  the  tax  btuden.  I  think  the 
members  know  that's  clearly  on  the  record 
as  well. 

He  said  that  we  were  already  taxing  the 
higher-income  groups  too  much  and  when 
we  said,  "You're  talking  about  the  $40,000- 
and-up-group,"  he  said:  "Yes,  and  I'm  here 
to  represent  them." 

I  found  the  argument  rather  a  sorry  one- 
Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  his  minority. 
Mr.  Mackenzie:  —because  there  was  no 
intent,  as  I  thought,  of  anybody  on  that 
committee  to  get  that  $40,000-and-up  in- 
come group.  There  was  an  intent,  and  a 
genuine  feeling,  that  we  should  be  trying 
to  finance  the  health-care  costs  in  this  prov- 
ince in  a  more  progressive  way  and  if  that 
resulted  in  extra  costs  to  the  $40,000-and-up, 
so  be  it,  no  argument.  What's  more,  I  sus- 
pect that  most  of  them  would  probably 
accept  it.  That  is,  all  but  the  rednecks  in 
our  society. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  this  debate  in 
this  House  that  I  was  proud  to  be  the  target 
of  the  kind  of  hyperbole  that  we  got  from 
the  member  for  Armourdale,  his  blind  alle- 
giance to  the  high-income  earners  which  did 
deny  justice  to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people,  particularly  to  those  on  lower  and 
fixed  incomes  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Who  represents  the  90  per 
cent  of  people  in  his  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  He  does  and  he  rep- 
resents them  well.  He  represents  all  of 
them  well. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  chairman  went  further 
and  stated,  at  the  end  of  the  hearings  and 
in  the  press  shortly  before  we  released  our 
approach  for  all  to  see,  that  the  whole  ex- 
ercise was  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  The 
waste  of  time  and  money  was  that  expended 
on  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  You  see,  he  shouldn't  be  here. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Further,  I  consider  his 
statement  an  insult  to  the  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity of  every  member  of  that  committee 
and  I  consider  it  an  insult  to  this  House 
which,  in  its  own  good  judgement,  initiated 
the  committee  itself. 

I  have  to  wonder,  and  I  wondered  as  we 
went  through  what  I  took  to  be  an  un- 
behevable  performance  whether  indeed  it 
was  the  blockheadedness  of  the  member  him- 


self or  whether  word  was  being  passed  down 
from  the  cabinet  or  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
to  somehow  or  other  screw  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Other  members  didn't 
think  that. 

Mr.   Mackenzie:    I   never   was   quite   sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Bob,  you  are  just  exag- 
gerating. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  In  the  key  area  of  financ- 
ing, we  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
only  one  item:  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the 
government  from  its  own  folly  by  recom- 
mending a  tax  credit  to  assure  coverage  of 
those  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  income  scale, 
a  measure  necessary  to  provide  coverage  for 
those— 

Hon.  Mr.  Walken  Is  that  a  consensus? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  —who  were  already  sup- 
posed to  have  it.  Beyond  this,  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  more  progressive  tax  base 
funding  in  place  of  the  premium  was  totally 
rejected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Bob,  I  just  think  you  are 
exaggerating. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  say  totally,  in  spite  of 
the  clear  stating  of  party  policy  by  the 
Liberals,  a  policy  which  clearly  called  for  the 
replacement  of  premiums,  when  we  oflFered 
a  number  of  options  and  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  make  a  change  over  a  number  of 
years,  the  Liberal  members  would  not  go 
along  with  us.  Indeed,  when  a  Liberal  policy 
paper  was  finally  produced  in  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  the  committee,  a  paper  which 
froze  premiums  at  the  current  level  but  which 
went  on  to  say  that  the  jyolicy  w:ts  to  work 
to  replace  them,  we  quickly  backed  down  a 
considerable  degree  from  our  position  and 
ofi^ered  to  support  their  paper  with  one  small 
change  in  the  interests  of  reaching  some  kind 
of  a  majority  report. 

A  very  hun^ied  Liberal  meeting  sent  a  de- 
jected messenger  back  with  the  answer,  "No." 
I  say  dejected,  referring  to  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Conway)  for,  I  believe, 
he  agreed  with  us  because  he  had  joined  with 
us  in  many  of  the  arguments.  I  can't  leave 
that,  although  I'm  near  the  end,  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 
without  quoting  just  two  lines  from  that 
paper,  presented  to  the  committee  in  the  last 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Pay  attention  to  what 
he  says. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  "The  Liberal  caucus  re- 
mains persuaded  that  the  OHIP  premium 
must  be  supplanted  by  more  progressive 
forms  of  revenue  raising.  The  premium  sys- 
tem obviously  cannot  be  abohshed  overnight." 
It  goes  on  a  httle  later  to  say:  "We  remain 
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adamantly  opposed  to  the  premium  system," 
and  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  this,  "and  a  Liberal 
government  would  move  in  its  first  term  of 
offce  to  abolish  the  system  and  replace  it  by 
a  more  adequate  and  progressive  one." 

We  oflFered  to  buy  their  recommendations 
if  ithey  would  add  the  provision,  the  one  pro- 
vision that  it  would  be  over  four  years  and 
they  wouldn't  do  (it.  What  does  this  tell  us, 
Mr.  Speaker?  It  tells  us  that  a  Liberal  posi- 
tion isn't  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on  and 
it  is  a  clear  reason  to  expect  no  more  than 
that,  if  a  Liberal  government  was  elected. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Cowardly. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Either  they  or  tlieir  policy 
is  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  and  they  are  shown 
for  just  exactly  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  put  in  a  deterrent 
fee. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  In  winding  up,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  try  in  this  short  time  to 
go  into  details.  But  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  argued  from  day  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  more  equitable  method  of 
financing  that  poiMon  of  our  health  care  costs, 
now  collected  through  premiums  in  this 
province.  We  showed  the  utmost  flexibility  in 
terms  of  phase-in  time,  or  combinations  of 
personal  income  tax,  tax  credits  or  corporate 
income  tax,  any  of  which  could  be  phased-in 
to  coincide  with  the  most  appropriate  period 
economically. 

This  would  not  have  been  easy.  We  recog- 
nize it.  It  did  present  some  problems  and  it 
would  have  cost  some  more.  But  it  is  the 
honest  approach.  It  is  one  that  accepts  fair 
equity  and  it  would  in  fact  help  more  than 
it  would  hurt.  It  would  help  those  who  have 
the  least  disposable  income.  For  that  kind  of 
justice.  New  Democrats  would  take  any  flak 
that  comes  from  those  who  disagreed. 

It's  a  sorry  time  in  Ontario  when  that  kind 
of  progressive  thinking  is  scuttled  by  the  fear 
of  those  bowing  to  the  screams  of  those  in 
support  of  the  current  establishment-oriented 
tax  system  in  this  province.  I  think  it  was  a 
sorry  day  when  we  couldn't  reach  agreement. 
I  think  it  surely  exposed  both  the  immov- 
ability of  the  government  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
in  one  paragraph  on  the  committee  staflF 
itself — the  total  staflF  of  the  comniittee  and  in 
particular  on  the  counsel,  Don  Rogers,  and 
the  consultant.  Dr.  Allan  Wolfson,  who 
worked  hard  and  with  understanding  and 
expertise  under  the  handicap  of  partisan 
political  positions  which  did  not  always  make 
their  job  easy.  I  for  one  appreciated  their 
eflForts.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  at 
the  outset  before  beginning  my  comments  on 
the  committee's  work  that  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  by  quite  a  few  people  including  our 
legal  counsel,  Don  Rogers,  Dr.  Allan  Wolfson, 
who  was  our  consultant  to  the  committee, 
who  was  assisted  by  a  very  good  assistant, 
Dr.  Greg  Stoddart  and  Susan  French  who 
was  a  researcher.  We  also  had  some  expert 
advice  from  Merv  Hanna  and  Yale  Drazin 
who  came  to  us  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  who  provided  some  excellent  backup 
help.  They  were  very  useful  and  helpful 
people. 

The  clerk  of  the  committee,  Doug  Arnott,  I 
thought  did  an  absolutely  superb  job  for  us  in 
trying  to  arrange  everything  and  make  sure 
that  everything  flowed  smoothly  and  ran  on 
time,  as  well  as  Franco  Carrozza  who  was 
general  administrator  and  did  a  fine  job.  Quite 
frankly,  for  the  first  part  of  our  hearings, 
from  July  and  August  through  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  chairman,  the  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Elgie),  I  feel  the  committee 
members  benefited  quite  a  bit  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  member  for 
York  East.  He  provided  a  very  objective 
viewpoint  as  the  chairman  and  he  was  most 
useful.  He  assisted  the  committee  in  trying  to 
go  about  its  work  in  an  orderly  and  objective 
way,  giving  us  each  an  opportunity  to  make 
our  points  both  political  and  otherwise. 

Unfortunately,  that  good'  kind  of  assistance 
was  not  followed  by  the  next  chairman. 
That's  where,  as  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  by  several  members,  the  committee 
got  into  some  diflBculties.  It's  unfortunate,  but 
that's  life  I  suppose,  at  least  around  here. 

Since  we  do  have  a  fair  bit  of  time  and 
some  of  the  members  who  served  on  the 
committee  are  not  present  this  evening,  I 
would  encourage  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell),  if  he  has  not  already  considered 
doing  so,  to  enter  into  the  debate,  to  lend 
his  remarks  and  his  comments  upon  the  report 
to  us.  I  imagine  he  has  read  the  report  by 
now  and  has  considered  it.  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  him. 
[9:45] 

The  government  faces,  as  do  people  in 
Ontario,  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  which  the  committee  was  confronted 
vidth  and  a  problem  over  which  the  com- 
mittee anguished  for  some  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  is  a  problem  which  obvi- 
ously the  government  has  had  at  its'  feet  for 
some  time  and  not  been  able  to  solve.  The 
problem  is  getting  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  there  is  not  at  this  point  any  conceiv- 
able answer  to  the  problem,  at  least  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  government. 
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The  committee  has  addressed  the  prob- 
lem in  quite  a  few  pages  and  has  come  up 
with  one  solution.  I  would  expect  that  the 
minister  could  tonight  enlighten  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  one  concrete  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  committee  will  be  adopted.  I 
put  it  that  straightforwardly  because  I  fear 
that  like  so  many  reports  this  one  will  be 
shelved  and  this  one  will  be  collecting  dust. 
As  the  minister  leaves  the  chamber,  I  will 
outline  for  him  the  problem  which  he  is 
already  aware  of,  that  is,  the  problem  of 
doctors  opting  out  of  OHIP, 

This  problem  is  something  which  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  House  during  question 
period.  The  committee  dealt  with  it.  We  have 
an  increasing  number  of  doctors  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  opting  out  of  OHIP  to  the 
point  where  obviously  the  universality  of  the 
program  is  threatened.  I  might  read  a  section 
which  was  noted  by  the  committee.  It  is  this 
particular  section  which  obviously  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned  about  because  if  the  uni- 
versality is  eroded,  the  government  of  Ontario 
stands  in  jeopardy  with  respect  to  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  federal  government  for 
funding. 

The  Medical  Care  Act  of  1970  reads  in 
part:  "The  plan  provides  for  and  is  adminis- 
tered and  operated  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  insured  services  upon  uniform 
terms  and  conditions  to  all  insurable  residents 
of  the  province,  by  the  payment  of  amounts 
in  respect  of  the  cost  of  insured  services  in 
accordance  with  the  tariff  of  authorized  pay- 
ments established  pursuant  to  the  provincial 
law  or  in  accordance  with  any  other  system 
of  payment  authorized  by  the  provincial  law, 
OK  a  basis  that  provides  for  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  insiured  services  rendered  by 
medical  practitioners  and  that  does  not  im- 
pede or  preclude,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
whether  by  charges  made  to  insured  persons 
or  otherwise,  reasonable  access  to  insured 
services  by  insured  persons." 

It  is  that  last  part  of  the  sentence  which 
causes  alarm  in  some  communities  around 
Ontario  and  causes  alarm  for  me— "reasonable 
access  to  insured  services  by  insiu-ed  persons." 
In  other  words,  if  we  reach  the  state  where 
in  a  community  most  or  all  of  the  doctors 
opt  out  of  OHIP,  I  would  put  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  no  longer  have  that  reason- 
able access  to  insured  services  by  insured 
persons  and  that  the  plan  is  threatened. 

The  Minister  of  Health  came  before  the 
committee  and  put  it  to  us  that  he  was  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  that  if  the 
problem  reached  a  certain  magnitude  he  was 
prepared  to  act.  He  didn't  bother  to  tell  us 
what  magnitude  nor  how  he  was   going  to 


act.  TTiere  was  some  suggestion  by  the  minis- 
ter that,  if  necessary,  the  government  could 
be  the  provider  of  last  resort,  but  it  wasn't 
specified  under  what  precise  conditions  that 
would  occur.  That  bothers  me  as  well. 

I  would  assume  that,  like  any  impending 
natural  disaster,  the  government  has  a  plan 
to  put  into  place.  We  have  assumed  in  this 
House  for  some  time  that  if  a  flood  occurs 
the  government  has  a  plan  of  action;  if  a 
bridge  is  washed  out  there  is  a  plan  of  action 
to  replace  it.  We  find  out  now,  of  course, 
that  about  a  third  of  the  bridges  in  the  prov- 
ince may  in  fact  be  washed  out.  We're  not 
sure  whether  the  government  can  replace 
those.  What  is  the  government's  plan  of  ac- 
tion? What  is  the  Minister  of  Health  pre- 
pared to  do?  And  at  what  point  in  time  will 
he  act? 

I'll  wait  for  the  minister,  if  he  returns,  to 
enter  the  debate  and  tell  me  whether  or  not 
we  now  have  17  per  cent  of  the  doctors  in 
Ontario  opted  out  of  OHIP.  If  so,  is  that  the 
magic  number?  Do  we  wait  until  20  per  cent 
have  opted  out?  Or  25  per  cent?  What  is  it? 
How  far  do  we  let  OHIP  erode  before  the 
government  is  prepared  to  act?  If  they  are 
prepared  to  act,  precisely  what  is  it  they're 
going  to  do? 

That  brings  me  to  the  one  concrete  sug- 
gestion the  committee  arrived  at— and  I  must 
remind  you— in  unanimous  agreement.  That 
is  that  the  system  of  payment,  the  fee  for 
service,  be  linked  to  the  utilization. 

This  plan  is  in  place  now  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  reports  we  received  in 
the  committee  were  that  the  plan  was  work- 
ing quite  well.  It  works  in  this  way:  the  gov- 
ernment negotiates  with  the  doctors,  as  they 
have  been  doing.  They  negotiate  a  two-year 
fee  increase— for  example,  as  in  Quebec, 
seven  per  cent  the  first  year,  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  the  second  year.  But  the  second 
year  is  dependent  upon  the  utilization  rate 
not  being  increased.  If  the  utilization  rate 
increases  overall  in  the  province,  then  the 
fees  are  decreased— the  percentage  is  de- 
creased. 

What  this  does  is  keep  that  utilization  in 
line.  Why  do  we  have  to  do  that?  Because 
it's  been  the  experience  in  this  province  and 
others  that  where  fees  are  held  in  check  doc- 
tors simply  increase  the  number  of  patients 
they  see.  They  run  a  revolving-door  practice, 
and  that  isn't  good  medicine.  Some  doctors 
will  candidly  admit  that  to  you,  but  they  feel 
it's  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  their  in- 
comes. So  you  hold  the  fees  in  line  and  they 
will  simply  see  more  people.  That's  what's 
happening.  Any  studies  that  were  done  and 
so  presented  to  the  committee  indicated  that's 
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precisely  what  happens.  So  the  one  concrete 
suggestion  which  the  committee  came  up 
with  and  agreed  to  unanimously  would  pre- 
vent that  revolving-door  syndrome  from  re- 
curring ever  again. 

I'll  be  very  candid  about  it,  and  I  still  feel 
this  way:  I  don't  think  it's  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  if  a  person  is  going  to  practise 
medicine  in  Ontario,  he  or  she  belong  to 
OHIP.  It's  simply  a  requirement.  We've  pro- 
vided the  public  buildings  for  that  person  to 
receive  training.  We've  provided  the  equip- 
ment. We've  provided  the  instructors.  We've 
probably  spent  the  best  part  of  $250,000  on 
that  person  to  become  a  doctor.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  person  will  be  part 
of  our  public  health  care  system?  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  it's  entirely  reasonable. 

But  being  a  conciliatory  person  by  nature, 
and  wanting  to  come  up  with  a  good,  solid, 
unanimous  report,  I  agreed  with  others  on 
the  committee  we  should  try  the  negotiation 
method.  That's  what  we've  stated.  My  fear 
is,  as  I  stated  before,  that  this  suggestion  by 
the  committee,  like  so  many  other  sugges- 
tions, will  be  filed  somewhere  and  we  won't 
see  any  action.  The  situation  in  Ontario  will 
continue  to  deteriorate.  That's  why  I  hope 
the  minister  wiU  return  tonight  and  will  an- 
swer the  questions  I  have  posed. 

I  must  say  it  was  refreshing  for  me  to 
find,  as  we  deliberated  through  several 
months,  that  our  public  health-care  system 
has  been  successful,  and  for  many  reasons. 
We  are  able  to  dehver  a  fairly  decent  level 
of  health-care  services  in  Ontario.  There 
are  flaws  and  the  committee  noted  them. 
The  committee  did  a  comparison  of  various 
provinces  in  Canada  and  other  jurisdictions 
outside  of  Canada.  We're  missing  a  dental- 
care  program  for  children,  for  example,  and 
the  committee  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  government  get  going  on  a  dental- 
care  program  for  children.  But  overall  it's  a 
good  system  and  the  citizens  of  Ontario  are 
able,  for  the  most  part,  to  partake  of  a  good 
health-care  system. 

When  we  examined  the  costs  we  found 
that  our  costs  are  in  hne  with  other  jurisdic- 
tions. In  fact,  they  were  considerably  less 
than  the  costs  experienced  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  committee  further 
found  that  the  reason  was  that  we  have  a 
public  health-care  system  whereas  the  Amer- 
icans are  saddled  vdth  a  private-public 
health-care  system,  and  the  private  system 
of  course,  as  usual,  is  more  costly.  It  was 
reassuring  to  us,  I  guess-and  this  is  a  very 
personal  comment.  I  take  some  pride  in 
noting  that  in  1978  I  can  stand  up  and  talk 
about  a  public  health-care  system  in  place, 


which  I  know  Tommy  Douglas  fought  so 
hard  for  in  Saskatchewan  and  of  which  we 
in  Ontario  are  the  recipients.  I  appreciate 
that  and  I  feel  very  grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  Long  live  the  Socialist  In- 
ternational. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  touched  on  quite  a  few 
matters  in  the  committee,  matters  which  I 
suppose  are  going  to  be  buried.  We  talked 
about  preventive  medicine  to  a  great  extent. 
We  realized,  and  the  committee  openly  ad- 
mitted, that  the  largest  single  cost  to  our 
health-care  system  is  attributable  to  alcohol 
abuse.  Admittedly,  candidly,  we  don't  have 
any  more  definitive  answers  on  how  to  solve 
that  problem  than  others  who  have  come 
before  us. 

The  government  sporadically  has  made  at- 
tempts to  curb  alcohol  abuse,  and  other  gov- 
ernments in  other  places  have  tried  as  well. 
We  should  underscore  to  the  public  at  large 
that  alcohol  abuse  has  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  cost  of  our  health-care  system. 
If  we  had  some  answers  to  alcohol  abuse  we 
would  probably  be  able  to  lower  the  costs 
of  our  system  dramatically,  as  well  as,  of 
course,  providing  the  social  benefit  of  peo- 
ple  able  to  lead  healthier  and  longer  lives. 

We  had  suggested  in  the  report  that  the 
government  take  an  active  part,  and  by  that 
we  mean  curbing  the  ads  on  television  for 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
providing  alternative  ads.  We  noted,  for 
example,  that  in  the  United  States  when 
they  started  cutting  back  on  the  ads  for 
smoking  cigarettes  they  countered  with  ads 
pointing  out  the  evils  of  smoking  cigarettes. 
When  those  two  were  put  into  place,  when 
they  were  balanced,  there  was  a  drop  in  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  What  we're  suggesting 
here  is  that  the  same  approach  be  taken  by 
the  government  and  directed  towards  alcohol 
abuse. 

I  realize  the  government  has  a  conflict  of 
interest.  Its  revenues  each  year  are  about 
$400  million— last  year  it  was  $385  million— 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
province.  That  sizeable  revenue  can't  be 
ignored  by  the  Treasury.  I  put  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  government  were  to  find 
a  way  to  curb  alcohol  abuse  it  would  end 
up  saving  money  in  the  health-care  system. 
The  revenues  would  be  down,  obviously, 
but  they  would  save  enormous  amounts  of 
money  and  the  social  benefit  far  outweighs 
whatever  dollars  they  collect  from  the  sale 
of  alcohol. 
[10:001 

We   talked   also   in   the   committee   about 
the  use  of  emergency  wards.  I  say  that  the 
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six  hours  I  spent  on  the  emergency  ward  in 
Northwestern  General  Hospital  were  a  reve- 
lation to  me.  I  enjoyed  it.  It  was  a  learning 
experience  and  it  confirmed  to  me  that  the 
allegations  made  by  Dr.  Aitken,  who  was 
then  the  registrar  for  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  were  utter  nonsense.  He 
came  in  and  made  the  outrageous  claim  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  people  were  ripping  oflF 
the  system.  I  challenged  him  on  it.  I  went 
with  him  to  the  hospital  and  I  served  a 
six-hour  stint.  Lo  and  behold,  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated, his  claims  were  absolutely  un- 
founded. What  was  unfortunate  about  it 
was  that  because  of  his  position  his  state- 
ment received  some  treatment  and  some 
notice  by  the  press.  I  must  say— and  it's 
noted— that  he  is  no  longer  the  registrar  of 
the    College   of   Physicians    and    Surgeons. 

Emergency  wards  are  serving  a  different 
function  now  I  suspect  from  what  they  did 
20  or  30  years  ago.  They  are  more  ingrained 
in  the  communities.  They  are  more  a  com- 
munity clinic.  They  are  a  place  of  trust  for 
the  people  in  a  community.  That  evening 
when  I  was  there  I  found  that  most  of  the 
people  who  came  in  did  not  have  a  doctor 
or  their  doctor's  office  was  closed  for  the 
evening  or  the  doctor  had  referred  them  to 
the  hospital.  In  some  cases,  the  doctor  had 
gone  on  holidays  and  hadn't  bothered  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  patients. 

In  all  instances,  there  was  an  absolute 
need  for  the  person  to  be  at  the  hospital 
rather  than  at  the  doctor's  office.  I  suspect 
that  is  a  different  situation  today  from  what 
it  was  20  or  30  years  ago.  I  guess  the  end 
result  of  that  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
perhaps  should  take  a  look  at  a  different 
funding  mechanism  for  the  emergency  wards 
and  hospitals  because  they  are  serving  a  dif- 
ferent function  today  than  they  were  pre- 
viously. 

Manpower  substitution  is  a  big  word.  It 
means  we  start  using  people  other  than  doc- 
tors to  make  the  health  system  function.  That 
is  extremely  important  but,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  day  the  government  decides  to 
embark  on  it,  it  will  be  into  a  fight  with  the 
OMA.  They  know  it  because  that  was  the 
experience  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Com- 
munity clinics  came  along  with  the  use  of 
nurse  practitioners  and  people  other  than 
doctors.  There  was  a  considerable  struggle 
with  the  doctors  in  the  province.  The  prov- 
ince eventually  won  that  one. 

I  wonder  if  this  government  is  as  cour- 
ageous. I  don't  know.  I  have  nothing  to  date 
to  show  that  they  are,  but  perhaps  there  wiU 
be  some  new-found  courage.  That  has  to  be 
a  better  way  to  start  delivering  services.  I'm 


not  sure  whether  it's  cheaper  or  not  and  I 
don't  make  the  claim  that  it  may  l)e  cheaper. 
Mayl)e  it  is  or  maybe  it  isn't  I  don't  know, 
but  I  do  know  one  thing,  that  is,  that  man- 
power substitution  may  be  extremely  crucial 
in  terms  of  reaching  the  aging  population. 

One  thing  which  was  noted  by  this  com- 
mittee, as  has  been  noted  by  other  committees 
is  that  our  aging  population  is  presenting  scmie 
unique  problems  for  us.  Unless  we  start  doing 
the  planning  now,  we  may  not  have  any  oi 
the  answers  that  are  required.  For  example, 
the  whole  area  of  gerontology  and  geriatrics 
is  one  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. Traditionally  in  this  country  we've  done 
very  little  about  it.  Then  again  we  haven't 
had  a  very  big  elderly  population,  but  we  are 
getting  a  larger  and  larger  elderly  population. 
Are  we  ready  for  it?  No,  we're  not  ready 
for  it.  In  terms  of  counselling  services  or 
homecare  services  or  visiting  services,  or 
whatever  it  is,  I  would  suggest  that  we  don't 
necessarily  need  doctors,  but  we  do  need 
people  who  are  trained  in  the  area  of 
gerontology.  We're  not  doing  that. 

Earlier  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
a  question  during  question  period  about  the 
nurse-practitioner  program  in  Hamilton.  The 
Speaker  recalls  that,  as  he  recalls  every  ques- 
tion that  is  asked  and  the  answers  that  are 
given,  if  answers  are  given.  One  of  the  com- 
ments which  the  committee  made  about  the 
nurse-practitioner  program  in  Hamilton  was 
to  get  on  with  the  program,  get  the  people 
graduated  from  that  program,  turn  to  the 
district  health  councils  and  get  some  sugges- 
tions from  them  as  to  how  they're  going  to 
employ  those  people. 

Mr.  Conway:  What  was  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  (MLss  Stephenson) 
trying  to  tell  us  today? 

Mr.  Warner:  I'm  never  siure  what  she  is 
tn-ing  to  tell  us. 

There's  a  section— if  members  will  jtist  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment  while  I  find  the  page 
—yes:  '*The  conmiittee  feels  that  the  growing 
demands  of  older  patients  within  the  system 
increasingly  can  be  met  by  introducing  non- 
physician  manpower,  assuming  an  appropriate 
level  of  training.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
presently  has  targets  for  doctor-population 
ratios  and  has  initiated  a  freeze  on  immigra- 
tion and  medical  school  places  to  reach  their 
general  goals.  This  program  could  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  increased  requirements 
associated  with  an  aging  population  by  sub- 
stituting paramedical  personnel,  trained  in 
gerontology  and  other  related  disciplines.  The 
conunittee  is  aware  that  the  institutions  are 
not  presently  structured  to  provide  such 
training.   Consideration  will  also  have  to  be 
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given  to  defining  the  roles  and  the  responsi- 
bihties  of  these  complementary  disciplines 
and  the  medical  profession. 

"The  short-term  problem  of  how  to  employ 
the  graduating  nurse  practitioners"— and  this 
is  the  Hamilton  program— "should  receive 
more  intensive  consideration  than  it  was  poss- 
ible for  this  committee  to  undertake  this 
summer.  In  particular,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  district  health  councils  be  immedi- 
ately for  means  by  which  these  graduates 
can  be  properly  employed  so  that  the  pre- 
sent program  can  be  maintained,  and  hope- 
fully extended."  Perhaps  when  the  minister 
responds  he  can  answer  that  one  as  well. 

I  understand  that  at  least  one  member  from 
the  Liberal  Party  wishes  to  use  the  remaining 
10  minutes  and  that  should  also  leave  some 
time  for  the  minister  to  respond. 

In  closing,  I  echo  many  of  the  sentiments 
put  forward  earlier  by  my  colleagues  from 
Oshawa  and  Hamilton  East.  There  are  im- 
portant items  in  this  document.  We  could 
have  solved  the  problem,  which  had  been 
first  put  by  the  Liberal  Party,  about  how  to 
better  pay  for  the  system,  but  they  weren't 
willing  to  do  that.  So  we  fell  upon  stones. 
That's  unfortunate. 

The  issue  isn't  over.  It's  going  to  come 
back.  Six  provinces  in  this  country  do  not 
have  premiums,  so  eventually  Ontario  will 
sharpen  up.  It  may  take  another  government 
to  do  it,  but  nonetheless  we'll  sharpen  up 
sooner  or  later;  the  fight's  not  over. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  minis- 
ter, as  he  meanders  around  some  more,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  he  can 
solve  the  problem  of  opting-out  physicians. 
That's  the  key  to  our  health  care  ^stem  in 
this  province  right  now;  and  that's  a  problem 
which  he  has  not  answered  and  I  don't 
know  that  he  can. 

The  committee  has  put  forward  a  sugges- 
tion, and  I  think  a  workable  one.  Is  the 
minister  prepared  to  meet  that?  Will  he  im- 
plement the  suggestion  put  forward  unani- 
mously by  the  committee?  Well  it's  his  chance 
to  tell  us. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  watch 
the  time  very  closely. 

I  had  not  intended  to  participate  in  this 
debate  because  I  wasn't  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  I  felt  that  there  were  others 
who  were  better  able  to  address  the  report 
than  I.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  a  career  one  does  learn  a  few 
things,  and  I  feel  that  one  6i  the  things  that 
I  learned,  having  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  budget  chief  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  was 
to  investigate  very  cardfuUy  all  of  the  data 
which  pertain  to  any  kind  of  reform  that  one 


wants  to  achieve.  While  I  was  not  a  member 
of  this  committee,  I  was  very  much  a  part  of 
the  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  data 
which  were  before  us  as  we  tried  to  reconcile 
the  figures  which  we  had,  and  which  in  this 
case  I  have  to  say  were  far  more  accurate 
than  the  figures  which  were  coming  to  us 
from  TEIGA  in  this  particular  situation. 

Unlike  the  statements,  or  some  of  them, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  members  of 
the  third  party,  the  thing  that  caused  me 
concern  was  that  from  the  figures  that  we 
had  to  study,  we  found  that  unfortunately 
some  of  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale 
were  those  who  would  be  hit  by  the  various 
suggestions  brought  forward  as  alternatives  to 
the  premium  system. 

It  is  furmy  that  we  have  a  rule  in  this 
House  about  not  ascribing  motives  to  mem- 
bers, but  we  can  ascribe  motives  to  a  whole 
party  in  discussing  w'hat  is  said  to  be  an 
hypocrisy.  I  have  been  committed  as  the 
members  di  my  caucus  have  been,  to  chang- 
ing the  premium  system. 

Mr.  Warner:  But  not  today. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  will  tell  you  tliat  I  don't 
intend  to  make  a  change  that  wiH,  as  far  as 
the  figures  available  to  me  are  concerned, 
affect  those  who  can  least  afi^ord  that  change. 
Condemn  me  if  you  like  for  not  making  that 
decision  but  don't  call  it  an  hypocrisy.  I  have 
always,  and  I  think  my  record  is  clear,  stood 
for  those  who  are  least  able  to  afFord  some  of 
the  changes  that  are  made. 

The  other  point  that  I  want  to  make 
follows  very  much  along  the  lines  of  some  of 
the  latter  remarks  of  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere  except  that  mine  I  think 
are  somewhat  more  generahzed.  I  have  a  con- 
cern, and  I  am  sure  tlie  minister  must,  in 
looking  at  and  analysing  the  statistics  before 
him.  He  must  have  concern  about  the  grow- 
ing older  age  group  in  our  society.  Obviously 
they  are  by  their  very  nature  balling  on  the 
health  delivery  system. 

I  don't  think  the  answers  are  exclusively 
as  the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
puts  them.  I  have  in  my  riding  as  many  as, 
perhaps  more  than,  some  members  'have  in 
that  particular  age  group.  I  think  it  is  an 
over-simplification  to  talk  about  nurse  practi- 
tioners or  some  of  the  paramedics  exclusively 
as  being  necessary  in  this  area. 

Loneliness  itself  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
people  to  live  v^dth  as  they  grow  older. 
Many  of  the  people  in  my  riding  are  people 
living  very  much  unto  themselves.  For  that 
very  reason  they  develop  problems  related 
to  health,  but  whi^h  don't  really  come  imder 
the  heading  of  health  but  rather  imd«r  the 
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heading  of  a  lack  of  social  intercourse  in  the 
community. 

[10:15] 

For  a  long  time  when  I  was  at  Metro  I 
was  one  of  those  staunch  advocates  of  the 
building  of  the  homes  for  the  aged  and 
senior  citizen  apartments  and  the  rest,  and  I 
think  it  was  necessary.  But  I  alsio  think  that 
in  doing  that  and  leaving  it  there  we  made  a 
very  serious  mistake,  because  those  very 
people  who  are  in  small  apartments,  as  many 
of  them  are,  reallv  are  almost  condenmed  to 
live  alone  and  to  live  segregated.  So  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  to  look  a  httle  deeper  into 
that  kind  of  situation  to  try  to  ensure  that 
those  people  are  enabled  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity, with  the  kinds  of  assistance  that  are 
available  and  should  be  increasingly  avail- 
able to  them,  rather  than  looking  to  the  para- 
medics and  others  strictly  in  the  health  field. 

I  suppose  I'm  addressing  my  remarks  at 
this  time  basically  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  (Mrs.  Birch).  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  an  area,  a  very  large 
area,  but  one  which  is  not  to  be  exclusively 
in  the  health  field,  but  rather,  to  be  a  com- 
bination between  the  health  field,  the  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  field  and  those 
people  in  the  public  at  large  who  are  trying 
to  bring  services  to  make  life  a  little  more 
enticing  to  older  people  who,  regrettably, 
often  seem  to  be  divorced  from  their  family 
for  whatever  reason.  Perhaps  only  because  of 
our  more  mobile  kind  of  lifestyle,  for  what- 
ever reason,  they  are  isolated,  lonely  and  do 
develop  the  problems  which  cause  them  to 
seek  help  in  the  health  field  because  it  seems 
to  be  the  slot  that  they  can  get  into. 

I  have  talked  before  about  our  computer 
type  of  mentality,  where  people  must  con- 
form to  a  slot  in  order  to  get  care.  Often  the 
slot  is  the  wrong  slot.  It  needn't  be  an  ex- 
pensive kind  of  operation,  but  in  the  in- 
terests of  looking  at  the  whole  health  field, 
it  is  urgent  that  we  start  now  with  a  real 
thrust  in  this  area  if  we  are  not  going  to  face, 
down  the  road,  very  appreciably  increased 
costs  in  the  health  field. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  In  my  riding 
I  do  have  numbers  of  i>eople  who  require 
very  sophisticated  health  services  because  the 
medical  profession  has  been  so  successful  in 
I>rolonging  life  in  so  very  many  ways.  I'm 
thinking  of  those  on  dialysis;  people  with 
other  diseases  which  would  have  been  fatal 
some  years  ago  but  are  no  longer  fatal  be- 
cause of  the  advances  in  medicine.  I  don't 
think  we  should  always  have  a  one-sided  ap- 
proach to  the  importance  of  those  engaged 
in  that  field.  I'm  very  grateful  to  them  for 


the  kinds  of  research  they  have  done  and  I 
don't  for  one  moment  begrudge  the  sophis- 
ticated care  that  goes  to  making  Hfe  richer 
for  those  who  are  able  to  be  treated  in  these 
sophisticated  ways. 

If  the  minister  is  going  to  respond  to  this, 
as  he  has  been  invited  to  do,  I  would  very 
gladly  yield  to  him  at  this  point.  If  there  is 
some  indication  that  he  is  not  going  to  re- 
spond— 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  kidding.  You've  got  to 
be  kidding. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Is  there  no  way  we  can  in- 
vite or  entice  the  minister  to  address  himself, 
at  least  briefly,  to  some  of  the  very  real  ques- 
tions which  have  been  posed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  On  that  may  I  say, 
given  the  hour,  witliin  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  days  we  have  11  hours  of  the  estimates  of 
my  ministry.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  try,  in 
a  very  brief  time,  which  couldn't  possibly  do 
justice  to  the  variety  of  issues  raised.  It's  not 
my  intention  to  respond  this  evening  but  to 
do  so  in  committee  where  we  have  all  that 
time  to  explore  a  variety  of  issues,  many  of 
which  I  have  already  explored,  in  my  appear- 
ance before  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  just  have  one  brief  point  of 
privilege  before  I  go  on.  I  am  in  error.  I  for- 
got to  pay  tribute  to  and  compliment  the 
poor  working  persons  of  Hansard  who  lost 
nimierous  hours  of  sleep  and  acquired  several 
additional  grey  hairs  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  horrible  hours  that  the  conunittee 
sat.  I  regret  having  left  that  out  of  my  earlier 
commendation  of  those  people  who  assisted 
the  committee. 

Could  the  minister  not  answer  the  one 
question  which  I  put  to  him  about  the  opt- 
ing-out  doctors?  Perhaps  it's  not  important 
to  him  but  it  is  important  to  me  and  the 
people  in  Ontario.  We  have  10  minutes;  isn't 
that  a  suflBcient  amount  of  time  to  answer 
the  question  I  put  to  him  or  is  he  just  not  in- 
terested? Is  that  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Is  this  question  period  or 
what? 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  what  the  question 
period  is  for. 

Mr.    Warner:    I'm    glad    it's    noted,    Mr. 

Speaker,  that  the  minister  isn't  interested  in 

the  serious  problem- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner:  —of  opting-out  doctors. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  address  themselves  in  the 
remaining  time? 
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Mr.  Peterson:  It  would  be  a  terrible  shame 
to  adjourn  this  Legislature  10  minutes  early. 
I'll  share  a  few  of  my  reflections  and  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee although  I  know  it  was  interesting 
and  the  members  worked  very  hard,  as  did 
the  Hansard  people.  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough-EUesmere,  in  giving  credit  to  people 
in  Hansard,  obviously  would  like  a  little 
credit  for  himself  for  sitting  on  the  occasional 
evening.  That  isn't  the  usual  NDP  style,  be- 
cause they  get  very  upset  if  they're  a  minute 
late  for  dinner  or  if  the  House  sits  a  minute 
after  10:30,  However,  I  give  them  aU  credit. 

In  my  judgement,  they  collectively  tried 
to  attack  probably  the  most  serious  problem 
that  we  are  going  to  be  facing  in  this  prov- 
ince over  a  period  of  years.  I  think  my  col- 
league from  St.  George  alluded  to  this  when 
she  talked  about  the  percentage  of  elderly 
people,  retired  people  now  in  the  community. 
As  I  recall  the  number,  something  like  16.8 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  community  now 
are  at  a  retirement  age.  That  will  go  up  to 
about  18  per  cent  or  19  per  cent  by  the  end 
of  the  century  and  by  the  year  2031,  some- 
thing like  33  per  cent. 

We  are  a  rapidly  aging  community.  We 
are  old  by  the  UN  standard,  which  says  that 
we  became  old  by  their  definition  in  the  year 
1971.  We're  becoming  progressively  older 
given  the  present  demographic  trend,  the 
changes  in  the  birth  rate  and  all  of  the  other 
contributing  factors.  What  that  says  is  that 
there  are  going  to  be,  in  the  future,  increas- 
ingly heavy  demands  on  an  already  and,  in 
some  respects,  overburdened  system. 

Let  me  say  personally,  I  have  infinite 
respect  for  the  health  system  in  this  province. 
I  just  had  a  personal  experience  last  week. 
My  litde  14-month-old  baby  was  sick.  We 
were  here  in  Toronto.  We  don't  have  a 
doctor  here  in  Toronto.  We  took  him  down 
to  Sick  Children's  Hospital  and  there  is  no 
institution  in  this  country  which  could  have 
been  more  sensitive,  more  intelligent  or  more 
efficient  in  the  treating  of  my  little  baby  as 
well  as  treating  my  wife  and  I  very  sensi- 
tively. 

For  that  marvellous  privilege  of  having  that 
facility  at  2:30  in  the  morning,  I  am  grateful 
as  a  taxpayer.  I  am  grateful  as  a  citizen  and 
in  my  emotion  of  the  moment  I  would  pay 
anything  for  that  particular  kind'  of  service. 
I  know  we  all  feel  that.  We  all  feel  the 
similar  kind  of  response  when  we  are  in 
need  of  those  services.  When  we  are,  there 
is  no  price  that  is  too  great  individually  or 
for  society. 

The  question  is  going  to  be,  however,  one 
that  will  become  more  serious  over  a  period 


of  years.  We  have,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  a  pooled-risk  system.  We  have  the 
healthy  look  after  the  poor,  and  the  non- 
user  or  the  litde-user  looks  after  the  heavier 
user.  As  these  demographic  changes  come 
about  and  bring  a  myriad  of  social  problems 
to  this  community,  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 
to  the  country  of  Canada,  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  given  sufficient  kinds  of  attention  to 
the  kind  of  planning  that  we  need  in  the 
long  term. 

I  think  the  systems  that  have  evolved  are 
working  reasonably  efficiendy  now.  When  one 
runs  into  a  period  of  economic  restraint,  one 
puts  on  the  brakes.  If  it  eases  up  a  bit,  one 
loosens  up  a  little  bit.  But  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  not  enough  serious  thought  has  been 
applied  to  the  problems  as  they  are  going  to 
affect  us  in  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

I  think  that  is  a  perspective  that  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  important.  I  know  that 
those  aren't  the  usual  prerogatives  or  per- 
spectives of  pohtical  people.  We  are  collec- 
tively trained  to  think  in  four-year  cycles,  and 
some  of  the  great  political  evils  have  been 
because  we  have  not,  collectively  as  legisla- 
tors—and I  don't  blame  just  one  party— been 
able  to  elevate  our  sights  out  for  10  or 
20  years.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  have  made 
a  great  number  of  mistakes  collectively  and 
we  are,  daily,  monthly  and  yearly,  infringing 
upon  the  legacy  that  we  are  leaving  to  the 
young  people  behind  us. 

I  think  that  the  world  my  child  grows  up 
in,  financially  and  in  every  other  way  is 
going  to  be  a  far  more  difficult  and  far  more 
compHcated  one  than  the  one  I  had  the 
privilege  to  grow  up  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Only  if  you  blow  the  family 
fortune,  David. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Yes,  that's  true,  the  member 
for  Renfrew  North  is  still  going  to  be  around; 
he  will  probably  still  be  in  college  with  my 
kid  another  20  years. 

When  I  look  at  the  impact  of  these  demo- 
graphics on  some  of  the  great  issues  facing 
us,  like  the  pension  crisis  when  a  higher  per- 
centage of  our  productive  capital  is  going 
out  into  retirement  incomes,  when  you  extrap- 
olate those  same  figures  into  the  health 
system,  we  are  probably  going  to  find  far 
fewer  productive  workers  having  to  pay  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  their  disposable 
income  to  sustain  health  services  for  an  older 
population. 

I  can  understand  the  complexities  of  this 
issue  to  some  extent  and  the  difficulties  of  a 
committee  dealing  with  this  matter  in  the 
short  period  of  time  they  have  had.  I  respect 
the  fact  there  is  a  dramatic  difference  of 
opinion,  basically  revolving  around  the  issue 
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of  health-care  financing  as  it  exists  at 
present.  I  would  respectfully  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  questions  10  years,  five 
years  or  20  years  from  now  are  going  to 
become  increasingly  more  complicated. 

I  share  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
many  of  the  views  expressed  by  my  colleague 
from  Renfrew  North.  I  happen  to  be  far 
more  attracted  to  a  progressive  kind  of  taxa- 
tion system  than  I  am  to  a  regressive  taxa- 
tion. But  I  also  understand  the  points  of 
view  expressed  essentially  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Mr.  Fould:  Yes,  you  would. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  You  can  a£Ford  to. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  very  diflScult  for  any 
government  to  vacate  a  major  revenue  field 
today.  We  are  going  to  see  such  extra- 
ordinary pressures  on  the  progressive  tax 
system,  not  only  in  health  but  in  pensions, 
education  and  in  all  sorts  of  other  areas,  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  how  much  we  can  load 
up  the  progressive  taxation  system.  I  don't 
know  where  that  magic  balance  is.  Perhaps 
it's  a  matter  of  political  philosophy,  perhaps 
it's  a  matter  for  the  day. 

But  when  we  are  facing  and  seeing  on  a 
daily  basis  oiu*  previous  hopes  for  sustained 
and  large  economic  real  growth  on  an  an- 
nual basis  in  which  we  were  used  to  six, 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  real  growth  and  we 
are  now  settling  into  two,  three  and  four 
per  cent  real  growth— with  no  immediate 
prospects  for  changing  that— when  we  look 
ahead  and  we're  facing  the  new  economic 
realities,  increased  energy  prices;  when  we're 
facing  increased  commodity  prices  and 
world-wide,  very  high  inflation— it's  an  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  problem  for  governments 
to  handle— then  we  see  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  at  some  major  restructuring  of 
this  problem. 

I  don't  think  personally  that  it's  going  to 
be  able  to  be  loaded  completely  on  to  the 
progressive  tax  system.  We  are  already 
seeing  examples  of  how  our  tax  climate  in 
this  province  is  not  necessarily  competitive 
with  some  of  the  more  aggressive  or  some 
of  the  luckier  provinces. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Some  of  the  smarter  prov- 
inces. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  only  reason  they  are  smarter 
is  because  they  hit  oil. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  seeing  investment 
fleeing  this  province  on  a  daily  basis.  There 
is  a  limit  to  how  much  we  can  load  that 
system  before  we  kill  the  golden  goose, 
before  we  kill  that  productive  driving  part 
of  our   economy   that  is   in  fact  paying  for 


the  luxuries  and  the  marvellous  health  sys- 
tems that  we  here  enjoy. 
[10:30] 

That  is  why  I  would  like  to  see  two 
things.  I  would  like  to  see  some  more  at- 
tention given  to  the  matter  of  long-term 
financing— and  I  am  talking  about  10  years 
from  now,  I  am  talking  of  a  time  when  the 
demographic  changes  come  to  bear. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now,  what 
essentially  the  committee  dealt  with  was  one 
issue,  and  that  is  how  to  extract  $4  billion 
out  of  the  Ontario  economy  in  the  fairest, 
most  rational  way.  There  are  various  dif- 
ferent political  points  of  view  on  that  par- 
ticular subject,  all  of  which  I  respect,  but 
I  think  that  maybe  some  of  the  systems  that 
we  have  in  place  aren't  going  to  serve  this 
province  well  in  another  10  years. 

There  is  another  issue  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  dealt  with,  Mr.  Speaker.  Even 
though  there  was  some  attention  to  cost 
efficiencies  and  to  administrative  efficiencies 
in  the  system,  if  I  was  drafting  the  terms 
of  reference  of  that  committee  I  personally 
would  have  liked  to  see  more  attention 
directed  to  that  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  in  the  short  life  of  a  com- 
mittee such  as  it  was  constituted,  to  do  that 
kind  of  work,  and  I  respect  that;  but  I  can 
think  of  no  more  worthwhile  task  for  a 
committee  of  this  Legislature,  or  members 
of  this  Legislature,  than  to  look  in  great 
detail  into  the  administrative  efficiencies  in 
the  system,  because  we  all  know  specific 
examples  where  we  think  they  could  be  im- 
proved upon. 

So  these  are  just  a  couple  of  reflections 
I  want  to  make  in  this  debate.  I  have  en- 
joyed it;  I  enjoyed  reading  the  report  and  I 
compliment  the  members  on  undertaking  a 
gargantuan  task.  I  am  sorry,  in  a  sense, 
that  we  couldn't  get  to  a  common  resolu- 
tion; maybe  that's  the  nature  of  the  political 
process,  particularly  on  a  very  contentious 
issue.  But  it  was,  I  agree,  a  worthwhile 
exercise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjoiu-nment  of  the  House,  I 
want  to  thank  those  members  who  have 
been  so  generous  in  their  comments  about 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  who  assisted  the  select  committee. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Dr.  Eugene 
Leblanc  and  his  wife— Dr.  Leblanc  being 
the  head  of  our  strategic  planning  and  re- 
search branch— were  in  the  House  the  whole 
evening.  I  would  only  like  to  repeat  to  him, 
and  those  who  assisted  him  in  the  ministry, 
my  appreciation  for  the  tremendous  amount 
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of  time  and  work  they  put  into  the  min- 
istry's presentations  and  the  ongoing  activi- 
ties of  the  committee.  Even  though  this  is 
the  largest  ministry  in  the  government,  it 
still  comes  down  to  a  small  number  of  peo- 
ple  who   are   the  key   decision-makers,   and 


players  as  it  were,  in  the  process.  Dr. 
Leblanc  is  certainly  one  of  those  people 
and  I  accept,  on  their  behalf,  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  members. 

On    motion   by   Hon.    Mr.    Timbrell,    the 
House    adjourned    at    10:33   p.m. 


ERRATUM 


No.  Page  Column  Line  Should  read: 

113  4676  1  5  Mr.    Handleman:    I   want   to   express   my 

hope  now  that 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

REMEMBRANCE  DAY 

Mr.  Speaker:  Tomorrow,  November  11,  is 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day.  May 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  members  the  wide 
selection  of  orders,  medals  and  decorations 
awarded  to  Canadians  for  their  war  efforts 
in  both  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars, 
which  is  on  display  in  the  main  lobby  of  this 
building? 

Contained  in  the  exhibition  is  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Major  B.  Handley  Geary  VC, 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  this  House  from  1947  to 
1971.  Major  Geary's  miniature  medals  and  a 
water  colour  rendering  of  his  bravery  on  Hill 
60  on  April  20  and  21,  1915,  have  been  lent 
for  the  purposes  of  this  display  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Geary  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

In  the  two  world  wars  and  the  Korean 
action,  over  100,000  Canadians  gave  their 
lives  so  that  we  might  enjoy  freedom.  To- 
morrow in  communities  across  Canada  a 
minute  of  silence  will  be  observed  at  11 
o'clock.  I  can  think  of  no  place  more  fitting 
than  this  House  for  the  same  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  the  men  and  women  who  sacrificed 
for  us.  I  ask  all  honourable  members  to  join 
with  me  in  one  minute  of  silence  at  this  time. 

VISITORS 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  all  honourable 
members  will  wish  to  join  me  in  welcoming 
a  very  distinguished  group  of  visitors  to  our 
gallery.  I  speak  of  a  delegation  of  parlia- 
mentarians from  the  Cortes  of  Spain.  The 
delegation  is  led  by  His  Excellency  Antonio 
Hernandez  Gil.  They  are  in  Canada  as  guests 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  Canada  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Canada.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  they 
are  accompanied  today  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  of  Canada,  the  Honourable 
Renaude  Lapointe. 

In  welcoming  our  distinguished  visitors,  I 
would  remind  honourable  members  that  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  has  just  approved  a  new  con- 
stitution establishing  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy and  a  parliamentary  form  of  democracy. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  them  here  with  us. 


Friday,  November  10,  1978 
ORAL  QUESTIONS 
TORONTO  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have 
set  a  new  record  this  morning.  There  are  six 
ministers  present  out  of  26  or  27.  Since  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  is  not  here  and  the 
Deputy  Premier  (Mr.  Welch)  is  not  here  and 
since  20  ministers  are  missing,  I  will  ask  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  a  question. 

Is  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
familiar  with  the  matter  of  the  East  of  Bay 
project  in  the  city  of  Toronto?  Does  he  know 
that  the  city  council  adopted  a  report  which 
asked  the  province  to  co-operate  and  partic- 
ipate in  a  development  that  would  provide 
many,  many  construction  jobs  and  provide 
660  units  of  needed  housing,  including  250 
units  of  non-profit  and  160  seniors'  housing? 
Can  he  explain  why  the  government  has  failed 
to  respond  to  this  and  why  the  government 
seems  to  be  in  some  disarray  about  proceed- 
ing with  this  particular  project  which  could 
be  so  important  to  Toronto  at  this  time  of 
high  unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  am  somewhat  aware 
of  the  project,  but  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
the  specific  point  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  raised.  I  will  address  that 
matter  to  him  in  writing. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  a  brief  supple- 
mentary and  appreciating  that  it  is  not  within 
the  usual  purview  of  the  minister:  when  he 
is  formulating  the  response  could  he  address 
himself  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  Services  or  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  will  finally,  once  and  for  all, 
speak  for  the  government  in  this  matter  and 
will  then  deal  with  the  city  of  Toronto  to 
get  the  project  under  way?  I  am  told— and 
the  minister  may  correct  me  on  this— that 
there  is  some  considerable  disagreement 
within  the  ministries  about  who  should  be 
in  charge  of  it.  Could  the  minister  please 
have  this  matter  clarified  and  respond  to 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  to  this  House  so 
that  a  useful  and  needed  project  could  get 
under  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  will  discuss  that 
matter  with  the  two  ministers  mentioned. 
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Mr.  McClellan:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
may  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  will  share  his 
communication  with  all  members  of  the 
House  and  not  simply  with  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  gladly  send  the  mem- 
ber a  copy. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I'd  like  to  have  it  from 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Say  yes. 

SOUTHERN  ONTARIO 
PASSENGER  STUDY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  My  next  question  pertains 
to  transportation.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions (Mr.  Snow),  in  the  absence  of  the  policy 
secretary  whose  secretariat  includes  that 
ministry,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Premier, 
the  Deputy  Premier  and  House  leader,  I 
will  address  the  question  to  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board,  lucky  fellow. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Would  the  Chairman  of 
Management  Board  kindly  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  results  are  now  available  of 
the  southern  Ontario  multi-modal  passenger 
study?  That  is  a  series  of  joint  provincial 
studies  into  all  forms  of  passenger  transport 
which  we  asked  for  about  a  year  ago  and 
which  we  were  assured  would  be  ready 
this  past  spring?  Would  he  inquire  whether 
that  study  is  now  ready?  To  assist  him,  I 
will  remind  him  that  reference  was  made 
to  that  particular  matter  in  the  MTC  News. 

The  study  is  allegedly  required  in  order 
to  decide  whether  or  not  Pickering  is  re- 
quired or  whether  some  expansion  of  the  air- 
port is  required.  Since  this  recently  has  been 
a  matter  of  some  concern  to  people  in 
various  parts  of  the  region  around  Metro 
Toronto,  could  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board  tell  us  whether  that  study  has  been 
completed  and  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
share  it  with  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  don't  know  whether 
that  study  has  been  completed  or  not  but  I 
will  point  out  to  the  minister  the  fact  that 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  asked  the 
question. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  ask  my  first 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Consiuner  and 
Commercial  Relations  in  the  absence  of  the 
rest  of  the  government. 

Hon.  ]Vfr.  Drea:  Who  else? 


Mr.  Foulds:  Could  the  minister  tell  ui 
why  as  a  matter  of  policy  the  cabinet  de- 
cided, when  devising  the  proposed  Residential 
Tenancies  Act  that  is  at  present  before  the 
House,  that  tenants  would  no  l(Higer  be  able 
to  appeal  rent  increases  that  were  less  than 
six  per  cent,  should  those  increases  be 
unjust? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that 
simply  isn't  true.  The  tenant  can  appeal  any 
increase  even  if  it's  one  tenth  of  one  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Surely  the  minister  realizes 
that  the  existing  legislation  determines  allow- 
able rent  increases  based  on  certain  financial 
maintenance  and  other  criteria  surrounding 
the  rental  unit.  The  standing  committee,  if 
he  remembers,  did  not  recommend  that  this 
be  changed.  Why  is  the  minister  now  pro- 
posing rent  review  applications  brought  by 
tenants  be  based  on  different  criteria  than 
those  brought  fay  landlords? 
[10:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  10  or  so 
days  ago— I  don't  exactly  remember  the  day 
—the  member  for  Parkdale  asked  me  a  some- 
what similar  question.  I  said  I  would  provide 
him  with  the  information  in  a  letter.  I  think 
he  agreed  to  that.  That  letter  is  in  trans- 
mission to  him.  It  is  a  very  long  and  involved 
line-by-line  explanation.  If  the  member  for 
Parkdale  will  bear  with  me  until  he  gets  that, 
I  think  it  may  ease  his  concerns. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Why  don't  you  share  it  with 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  By  the  same  token,  the 
member  for  Parkdale  constantly  has  been  ask- 
ing me  in  here  why  I  didn't  follow  what  the 
all-party  committee  recommended. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  That's  his  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  were  67  recommendations  by  that 
committee,  and  64  of  them  were  adopted  by 
the  government  as  a  matter  of  policy  prior  to 
introduction  of  the  bill.  When  we  return 
here  next  Tuesday,  66  of  the  recommenda- 
tions will  have  been  adopted.  All  I  am  saying 
is,  will  the  member  please  wait  for  the  letter? 
The  information  is  there. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  minister  that  the  question  was  not 
what  I  just  asked.  He  may  not  remember  it. 
I  appreciate  that  he  is  going  to  send  me  that 
letter,  specifying  everything  in  detail,  but 
that  was  not  the  question  I  asked.  I  would 
hke  him  to  answer  this  question— and  I  will 
give  him  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  that  the 
change  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  land- 
lords—to the  tenants— 
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Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes,  I  didn't  think  you 
would  be  worried  about  the  landlords. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  kind  of  thought  that, 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Section  128(1)(2)  refers  to 
"rents  being  charged  by  other  landlords  for 
similar  rental  units  situate  in  similar  resi- 
dential complexes  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical vicinity."  Which  means  they  will 
be  allowed  to  charge  an  excessive  rent  only 
because  someone  else  charges  similarly  in  a 
different  situation.  That  is  what  I  want  the 
minister  to  clarify. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  honesty, 
I  tried  to  answer  the  question.  When  the 
member  receives  the  letter,  I  think  it  may 
ease  his  concerns.  But,  just  to  make  it 
technically  correct,  I  will  look  into  it  and  I 
will  reply  to  him. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  minister  would 
advise  the  House  as  to  what  criteria  were 
used  in  arriving  at  the  figure  of  $500  as  a 
luxury  suite,  as  it  would  apply  in  the  city  of 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  really 
relates  to  a  question  by  the  member  for 
Kitchener  about  five  days  ago,  which  he 
asked  through  the  govermnent  House  leader 
because  I  wasn't  here.  I  undertook  to  supply 
information  to  the  honourable  member,  and 
it  will  be  tabled  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  not  only  are  there 
many  students  across  this  province  who  live 
in  residences  on  campus,  but  also  those  who 
live  in  homes  owned  by  universities  and 
rented  out  to  students,  why  has  the  minister 
decided  to  exclude  these  residents  of  Ontario 
from  protections,  not  only  in  rent  review,  but 
also  in  landlords-tenant  relations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  has  been  a  long-standing  issue  before 
the  Legislature,  going  back  to  the  original 
introduction  of  rent  review.  As  the  honour- 
able member  knows,  I  made  certain  remarks 
before  a  student  audience  in  London  on 
Wednesday;  I  am  going  to  take  a  look  at 
this  bill,  particularly  with  regard  to  students. 
When  we  get  around  to  the  clause-by-clause, 
if  indeed  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  would  certainly 
welcome  the  honourable  member's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Cooke:  What  was  the  rationale  for 
putting  it  in  in  the  first  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  do  you  mean?  It's  your 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  honourable  member 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  was  decided 
by  an  all-party  committee. 


Mr.  McClellan:  Grossman  doesn't  like 
students. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  have  created  a 
Frankenstein's  monster. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  this  was  decided  by 
an  all-party  committee. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  It  was  not  decided  there.  I 
was  at  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
went  through  the  recommendations  of  that 
all-party  committee- 
Mr.  Cooke:  It's  your  bill.  You  are  respon- 
sible for  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  —and  I  know  that  some  of 
the  members  opposite  wrote  a  philosophical 
objection  at  the  end.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
they  said,  "Let  it  go  through." 

Mr.  Cooke:  It's  your  bill.  What  is  the 
rationale? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  told  the  honourable 
member  that  the  rationale  is  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  past,  but  I  have  some 
deep  and  abiding  concerns  about  students.  I 
made  certain  remarks  in  London  on  Wed- 
nesday, which  I  hope  the  member  and  his 
leader  paid  some  attention  to.  At  the  time  we 
are  doing  clause-by-clause,  if  the  honourable 
member  does  not  think  this  particular  bill 
meets  the  very  particular  and  special  prob- 
lems of  students,  not  just  those  in  university 
dormitories,  but  also  those  students  who  have 
to  live  in  the  community,  then  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  honourable  member 
would  use  his  talents  and  put  forward  an 
amendment,  because  I  wiU  accept  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  indicated  to  me 
in  an  answer  that  a  tenant  could  appeal  an 
increase  of  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Could 
he  clarify,  then,  the  interpretation  of  section 
123  of  the  present  act  which  says  that  a 
tenant  who  so  desires,  can  dispute  any  in- 
tended rent  increase  for  his  rental  unit  other 
than  a  rent  increase  that  results  in  a  rent 
not  exceeding  the  maximum  approved  by 
the  commission  for  his  unit?  Could  he  in- 
terpret that  phrase? 

Hon.  Mt.  Drea:  I  said  a  tenant  can  appeal 
any  increase,  no  matter  how  small,  under- 
neath the  six  per  cent.  Secondly,  the  tenant 
can  go  into  comparative  shopping  and  that 
will  get  rid  of  that— 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  I 
asked  for  an  interpretation  of  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
an  interpretation  this  morning  because  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  is  there.  I  will  talk 
to  our  solicitors   and  if  it  is  not  there  and 
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abundantly  plain,  then  we  will  make  it  plain. 
But  I  am  telling  you  that  is  the  way  it  is. 
Mr.  McClellan:  You  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Warner:  Better  change  the  bill.  Per- 
haps the  government  should  withdraw  it  and 
start  over  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea;  Do  you  want  the  act 
withdrawn? 

Nfr.  Warner:  You  don't  seem  to  know 
what  you  want. 

LAKEHEAD  PSYCfflATRIC  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  a  question.  Can  the  Minister 
of  Health  indicate  to  the  House  whether 
or  not  the  recommendations  of  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Hospital  Accreditation  with  re- 
gard to  the  Lakehead  Psychiatric  Hospital 
have  been  implemented?  In  particular,  has 
the  ministry,  to  this  date,  hired  the  two 
additional  psychiatrists,  the  additional  recrea- 
tional therapist,  the  additional  nurses,  the 
dentist  and  the  clinical  librarian  recom- 
mended in  that  report  if  the  level  oi  patient 
care  is  not  to  be  critically  threatened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  fact  the  member  raised  this  question 
at  the  social  development  committee  the 
other  day  in  the  estimates  of  my  colleague 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment (Mrs.  Birch).  Had  he  checked  with 
me  beforehand,  I  could  have  told  him  that 
every  one  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Hospital  Accredita- 
tion is  being  acted  on  or  has  been  acted  on. 
We  hired  a  dentist,  for  instance,  about  a 
week  ago;  I  understand  he  starts  later  this 
month. 

We  have  taken  action  with  respect  to 
every  one  of  the  recommendations.  In  fact, 
when  the  accreditation  report  came  in,  which 
was  of  course  maintaining  the  accreditation 
for  one  year,  we  sent  sta£E  from  the 
psychiatric  hospitals  branch  to  the  Lakehead. 
They  not  only  ensured  that  action  had  be- 
gun on  all  those  recommendations,  but  in 
discussing  it  with  the  staflF  over  three  days, 
they  came  up  with  some  additional  ones 
which  they  thought  would  improve  things 
even  further. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary  question: 
Can  the  minister  say  categorically  whether 
or  not  the  positions  have  been  filled  and 
the  people  hired?  Not  that  he  is  taking  action 
and  putting  a  few  ads  in  the  newspapers, 
but  that  he  is  engaging  in  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  recruit  the  necessary  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  My  understanding  is 
that  we  now  have  five  psychiatrists  associated 


with  Lakehead  which,  when  my  staff  advise 
me  that  there  are  10  psychiatrists  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  compares  rather 
favourably.  And  it  compares  favourably  with 
every  other  psychiatric  hospital. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  minister  talking 
about?  Why  doesn't  he  get  his  facts  straight? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  that  mean?  What 
piece  of  colossal  inrelevance  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  have  three  pages  of 
statements  that  were  made  by  the  member 
at  committee  on  Tuesday.  I  have  the  full 
statements  from  the  inspection  report  to 
which  the  member  alludes  and  I  have  com- 
ments on  the  action  taken.  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  this  on  Tuesday  when  my  estimates 
start. 

I  can  say  that  I  am  a  little  concerned  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  i)eople  who 
work  for  this  ministry  in  the  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals. When  the  member  makes  the  kind  of 
allegations  that  he  made  without  checking 
with  us  beforehand  when  we  could  have 
told  him  the  action  taken  on  every  single 
one,  it  serves  to  discredit  all  those  fine 
people  who  are  making  Lakehead  Psychiatric 
Hospital  work.  I  want  to  support  them  as 
much  as  possible.  When  we  found  out  about 
the  accreditation  report,  which  is  after  all 
a  voluntary  effort,  we  ensured  that  all  our 
psychiatric  hospitals  in  this  province  were 
accredited,  which  is  something  I  don't  believe 
most  provinces  can  say.  They  are  all 
accredited.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  followed  up  quickly  and  it  was.  In  fact, 
we  have  gone  even  further. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  The 
minister  has  alleged  that  I  have  discredited 
the  people  at  the  present  hospital. 

Mr.  Mancini:  It  seems  like  another  ques- 
tion to  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  the  minister  will  check  the 
record  and  if  you  will  check  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  will  clearly  indicate  that 
I  commended  the  administrator  and  the 
present  staff.  The  substance  of  my  remarks 
related  to  the  foot-dragging  by  this  minister 
and  the  cabinet  that  did  not  supply  the  money 
for  the  funding  and  the  staffing  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  point  of  privilege. 
That's  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  made  an  allegation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Whatever  it  is,  it's  valid. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  you  entering  another 
leadership  convention? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Where's  your  leader  today? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  that  as  a  question  and  point  out— and 
we  can  discuss  this  at  estimates— to  the 
honourable  member  that  there  were  11  points 
in  the  accreditation  report,  wherein  the 
accreditation  committee  commended  the 
administration  and  the  operation  of  Lake- 
head  Psychiatric  Hospital.  To  my  knowledge, 
the  member  did  not  mention  any  of  those  at 
the  social  development  committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  false.  That's  a  lie.  I 
mentioned  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  will 
withdraw  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  will  withdraw  the  "lie"  but 
I  don't  withdraw  the  substance  of  the  remark 
because  I  mentioned  the  first  three  recom- 
mendations. He  should  read  the  record. 

Some  hon.  members:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  one  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  had  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.   Foulds:    Will   the   minister   table   the 
accreditation- 
Mr.    Speaker:    You    have    had    a    supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —reports  of  the  other  hospitals 
under  his  jurisdiction  before  his  estimates  are 
debated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  will  take  that  ques- 
tion as  notice. 

Mi.  Kerrio:  Their  leader  has  arrivedl. 

AGROMINIUMS 

Mr.  Riddell:  In  order  to  provide  Claire 
Hoy  with  material  to  use  in  his  next  article 
in  the  Sun,  distorted  as  it  usually  is,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  if  he  can  explain  to  us  what  his  position 
is  regarding  the  development  in  this  province 
of  residential  condominium  housing  on  prime 
agricultural  land,  otherwise  known  as  agro- 
miniums? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  This  has  been  under 
discussion  for  about  two  years.  I  believe 
originally  the  council  was'  in  favour  of  it 
and  then  it  was  against  it.  The  people  in  the 
area  are  against  it. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  was  against 
it  and  then  for  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  at  present  before 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  I  lost  my  voice 
last  night. 

Mr.  Conway:  Just  don't  lose  your  job. 


An  hon.  member:  You  better  go  out  and 
look  for  it. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  was  with  your  agricul- 
tural critic  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  was  his  head? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  supervising  both  of 
them. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
asked  me  the  same  question  yesterday  as  we 
were  touring  the  cattie  barns.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  it's  before  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  All  the  correspondence  from  my  minis- 
try and  all  the  correspondence  from  me  to 
the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)  on  this 
agrominium  complex  has  been  tabled  before 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  why  he  has  changed  his  position 
on  this  matter  since  he  wrote  back  on 
February  27,  1976,  to  the  developer,  "It  isi  my 
feeling  that  if  I  were  to  support  your  pro- 
posal, I  would  in  efiFect  be  supporting  a 
policy  that  would  be  in  opposition  to  our 
present  policy  of  encouraging  fuU-time 
farmers  and  their  sons  to  establish  and  re- 
inforce their  family  farm  units"? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  never  stopped  him  before. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Why  has  the  minister  taken 
this  position  when  his  own  staff  has  written 
to  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  stating  that 
the  ministry  staflF  is  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posal is  simply  a  means  to  obtain  approval 
on  good  agricultural  land,  and  when  it  is 
also  being  opposed  by  the  local  township 
and  the   Ontario   Federation  of  Agricultmre? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  If  the  member  will 
recall,  most  of  that  correspondence  went  out 
some  time  ago.  I  have  forgotten  the  date  on 
that  letter,  but  it  was  probably  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  if  I  remember  correctly.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  agrominium 
complex  and  it  is  before  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board. 

I  believe  I  did  say  in  one  of  my  letters 
after  discussions  with  my  staff  and  with  the 
Minister  of  Housing  that  this  kind  of  a 
complex  is  possible.  I  said,  in  effect— and 
perhaps  the  member  has  seen  this  particular 
piece  of  property,  as  I  have,  and  other  pieces 
of  property  in  the  province— that  the  concept 
has  some  merit,  but  I  have  reservations  about 
it.  I  think  I  said  that  in  my  letter.  I  said 
if  there  was  one,  there  should  only  be  one. 
I  didn't  say  specifically  where  it  should  be 
in  the  province.  If  the  member  knows  the 
particular  land  in  question,  they  want  to 
build  houses  on  the  ridges  or  the  knolls. 
Mr.  Riddell:  That's  West  Gwillimbury. 
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Hon.  W.  Newman:  That's  right  If  the  mem- 
ber has  seen  the  property,  there  is  sobob 
very  poor  land  where  they  want  to  build 
the  housing.  The  rest  of  the  land  would 
be  preserved  in  agriculture  forever  and  a 
day  by  agreement  and  thus  it  was  possible 
to  have  a  look  at  the  situation.  I  think  the 
hearing  before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
starts  next  week— I  am  not  exactly  sure,  but 
it  starts  very  shortly. 

[10:30] 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary:  I  can 
see  the  Liberal  critic  getting  on  top  of  this 
issue  five  months  after  I  raised  it  in  the 
agricultural  estimates- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  succeeded  in  drawing 
public  attention;  you  made  it  a  big  issue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  minister 
to  be  specific?  Is  it  not  accurate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  information  was 
sent  to  him  by  mail. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  you  now  are  awake. 
Mr.  Nixon:  Fhp-flop. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  not  accurate  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  minister,  along  with 
his  then  Minister  of  Housing,  Mr.  Irvine, 
said  he  was  opposed  to  this.  Then  in  a 
second  letter  he  indicated  he  was  willing  to 
support  it  as  an  experiment? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  With  reservations,  I 
said  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  there  were  no 
reservations  in  the  letter. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Oh,  yes  there  were. 
Read  my  correspondence.  Just  because  you 
didn't  get  to  milk  your  cow  last  night,  don't 
take  it  out  on  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Conway:  Would  you  please  explain 
that? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  in  my  correspondence— it's  there  before 
the  municipal  board. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister, 
in  view  of  his  reservations— and  I  rightly 
understand  these  are  reservations  in  principle, 
that  he  is  opposed  to  this  kind  of  thing— is 
he  going  to  make  representations  to  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  policy  of  my 
ministry  is  that  correspondence  that  goes  to 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  is  put  before  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board;  any  one  of  my 
stafiF  subpoenaed  by  either  side  will  appear 
before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and 
will  give  testimony  as  he  sees  it.  I  do  not 
interfere  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  whoever 
they  want  to  subpoena. 


LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Madcenzie:  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
acting  House  leader  of  the  government  party. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Who  is  the  acting  House 
leader? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough North  (Mr.  Wells)  I  believe. 

In  view  of  the  two  specific  questions  con- 
cerning current  studies  relating  to  lung 
cancer,  which  I  asked  on  Tuesday,  and  in 
view  of  the  rather  astounding  stOTy  in  this 
morning's  Globe  and  Mail  concerning  lung 
cancer  studies,  will  the  acting  government 
House  leader  assure  this  House  that  his  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie), 
will,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  House,  make  a 
statement  in  this  House  which  explains  the 
obvious  confusion  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board?  Will  that  statement  tell  the 
members  of  this  House  who  is  lying  when 
Dr.  May  says  he  forwarded  studies  in  June, 
but  Dr.  McCracken  says  he  has  not  received 
diem;  and  when  Dr.  May  says  he  is  doing  no 
further  studies  on  lung  cancer,  but  Dr. 
McCracken  says  that  studies  are  going  on? 

Finally,  will  the  Minister  of  Labour  say 
how  much  longer  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
allow  families  and  workers  to  suffer  while 
the  confusion  exists  over  the  claims  for  lung 
cancer  and  how  much  longer  we  are  going  to 
have  to  contend  with  this  top  mismanagement 
at  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board?  Will 
he  table  with  this  House  the  information  that 
Dr.  May  forwarded  to  Dr.  McCracken  and 
what  studies  are  or  are  not  currently  going 
on  with  regard  to  lung  cancer  and  foundry 
workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  appreciate  my  friend 
giving  his  question  and  I  am  sure  his  dismay 
is  probably  with  the  fact  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Labour,  is  not  here 
today.  The  Minister  of  Labour,  I  am  told,  is 
with  Dr.  May  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  today  and  therefore— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  should  say.  Finding  out  who 
is  telling  whom  what. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —he  could  not  be  in  the 
House  and  I  am  sure  he  would  apologize  for 
that.  But  I  am  sure,  having  read  your  ques- 
tion, he  will  certainly  take  it  into  account 
and  I  am  sure  have  something  to  say  about 
it  next  week. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Can  you  telephone  him  at 
Western? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  so  that  when  the  minis- 
ter is  reading  the  question  next  week  he  will 
have  something  more  to  say,  can  the  minister 
address  himself  to  the  question  of  how  it  is 
the  Gibson  study  on  this  came  out  in  July 
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1977,  at  which  time  Dr.  McCracken  asked 
Dr.  May  to  review  it,  and  looking  at  the 
world  literature,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  valid  study,  and  can  he  find 
out  why  it  is  that  even  as  recently  as  this 
morning  Dr.  McCracken  is  still  of  the  opinion 
he  has  received  no  such  evaluation  with  no 
conclusions  drawn;  that  he  received  absolutely 
nothing  until  April  1978? 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  the  same  question. 
Where  is  your  originahty? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Where  is  Harold  Greer  these 
days?  Is  he  on  holiday?  Can't  he  feed  you 
the  questions  from  Florida? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  he  determine  whether 
the  so-called  references  and  world  literature 
search,  which  allegedly  was  done  by  Dr. 
MuUer,  consists  of  something  more  than  some 
general  remarks  about  three  particular 
articles? 

How  is  it  that  we  could  have  Dr.  May  on 
the  one  hand  and  Dr.  McCracken  on  the 
other  having  such  opposite  views,  and  Dr. 
McCracken  as  recently  as  this  morning  abso- 
lutely assuring  me  that  he  has  received  no 
adequate  review  or  conclusion  concerning  this 
matter  while  the  families  are  waiting  for  this 
matter  to  be  clarified? 

Some  hon.  members:  Same  question. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  are  getting  touchy  over 
there.  You'll  be  having  nine  seats  in  1979. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  will  make  sure  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  sees  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

ONTARIO  PLACE  FRAUD 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  23,  1978,  the  member  for  Rainy 
River  asked  questions  regarding  the  recovery 
of  funds  taken  from  Ontario  Place.  Approxi- 
mately $443,000  has  been  recovered  from 
Mr.  Leonard  Casey.  This  represents  more 
than  83  per  cent  of  the  funds  involved  in 
the  charges  against  him.  My  ministry  is 
taking  civil  action  to  recover  the  balance  of 
the  funds. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  the  Attorney  General  indicate 
when  that  action  might  take  place,  since  he 
was  requested  to  proceed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  Ontario  Place  last  May,  I  believe 
it  was?  And  is  a  similar  civil  action  being 
taken  against  Mr.  Potten,  I  believe,  who 
also  was  involved  in  the  fraud? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  To  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  my  answer  would  be 
definitely  yes. 

I  cannot  advise  the  member  of  all  the 
problems   related   to   the   civil   action,   other 


than  that  I  understand  there  were  some 
difficulties  in  relation  to  commencing  the 
action,  but  I  am  told  the  writ  will  be  issued 
any  day. 

WOOD-BURNING  STOVES 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  heating  appliances— gas,  electric  and 
oil— are  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Standards 
Association;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wood- 
burning  stoves  now  are  becoming  very  popu- 
lar in  Ontario,  both  in  terms  of  their  manu- 
facture and  their  installation  and  use,  but  it 
would  appear  that  no  one  is  looking  after 
the  standards  for  their  installation— even  pro- 
fessional people  are  not  used  for  their  in- 
stallation; most  people  install  them  them- 
selves—and in  view  of  the  fact  that  it's  a 
very  desirable  form  of  heating  which  we 
would  not  wish  to  discourage  but  that  we 
recognize  there  are  a  number  of  obvious 
dangers— for  instance  I  am  told  that  glass 
screens  that  are  put  in  front  of  fireplaces 
disintegrate  at  about  550  degrees,  and  fire- 
places can  produce  temperatures  reading 
1,500  degrees— would  the  minister  have  his 
ministry  put  out  a  booklet  advising  people 
how  to  use  these  stoves,  or  would  he  also 
use  public  service  advertising  to  warn  people 
of  some  of  the  dangers  in  the  art  and  the 
science   of  heating  their  homes  with  wood? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  technically, 
I  suppose  I  will  take  that  question  as  notice, 
but  I  think  the  first  thing  we  will  do, 
through  the  members— because  I  know  my 
friend  has  a  very  large  constituency— is  ac- 
quaint the  members  with  certain  of  the 
standards  and  so  on. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  really  want  to  go 
into  paid  advertising.  I  don't  think  the 
honourable  member  meant  that.  In  terms  of 
booklets,  I  am  not  too  sure  that's  the  most 
effective  way.  I  think  we  will  start  with  the 
members  of  the  House,  who  can  then  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  way  to  distribute  that  very 
necessary  information  to  the  community,  and 
I   will   go   along  with  that  advice. 

Mr.  McGuigan:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: As  one  who  has  been  heating  his  home 
with  wood  for  a  great  many  years,  if  the 
ministry  needs  any  help,  I  will  be  glad  to 
offer  it. 

Mr.  Conway:  If  you  need  any  wood, 
Frank,  give  me  a  call;  I'll  sell  it  to  you  at  a 
good  price. 
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FIRESTONE  TIRE  HAZARD 

Mr.  Swart:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 
The  minister  will  now  be  aware  that  Fire- 
stone has  announced  a  recall  of  the  Firestone 
500  steel-belted  radial  tires.  Is  he  concerned 
that  they  originally  said  they  were  going 
to  recall  one  million  and  now  they  are  esti- 
mating 600,000?  Is  he  aware  that  in  the 
United  States  they  are  only  recalling  those 
that  were  made  before  May  1976,  because 
they  claim  they  changed  their  production 
procedures  and  quality  at  that  time?  Has 
the  minister  investigated,  and  if  not,  would 
he  investigate,  whether  they  changed  their 
procedures  in  Canada  at  that  time,  or 
whether  there  were  faulty  tires  produced 
after  that  period  which  should  be  recalled 
also? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Since  it  is  not  within  my 
jurisdiction,  the  answers  are,  in  order:  no; 
yes;  I'U  get  back  to  you. 

REMEMBRANCE  DAY 

Mr.  Kerrio:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Management  Board,  if  the  Premier 
hasn't  arrived. 

Are  we  taking  away  from  the  solemn  tribute 
we  pay  our  veterans,  those  who  are  with  us 
and  those  who  gave  their  lives,  when  we  treat 
Remembrance  Day  in  the  fashion  we  do, 
when,  for  purposes  unknown  to  me,  we  give 
Monday  as  a  day  off  in  lieu  of  Remembrance 
Day? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  you  would  permit  the  member  to  clarify 

his  point? 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Are  we  taking  away  from  the 
solemn  tribute  we  pay  our  veterans  and  those 
who  gave  their  lives,  if  we  have  Remem- 
brance Day  on  a  day  that  can  be  given  ofiF 
in  lieu  of  Remembrance  Day?  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  any  moving  of  this  very  solemn 
day  when  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives  and  those  who  are  to  be  remem- 
bered. What  are  we  doing  in  this  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  have  great  diflBculty 
understanding  what  the  member  is  really 
trying;  to  say.  It  is  up  to  every  individual  to 
decide  in  what  way  he  wants  to  honour 
those  who  served  us  so  well  in  years  past. 
What  I  think  he  is  talking  about  is  that 
Remembrance  Day  falls  on  a  Saturday  this 
year.  An  agreement  exists  between  employee 
and  employer  that  if  one  of  the  designated 
holidays  happens  to  fall  on  a  Saturday,  they 
get  the  following  Monday  off.  I  just  don't 
get  the  point  the  member  is  making. 


Mr.  Kerrio:  The  very  wording  of  the 
answer  suggests  that  the  chairman  doesn't 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  sug- 
gests a  holiday.  What  I  am  asking  about  is, 
should  we  not  pay  tribute  and  remember  our 
veterans  on  November  11  at  the  11th  hour, 
rather  than  giving  employees  of  banks  and 
the  provincial  government  Monday  off?  That's 
what  I'm  asking.  Doesn't  he  think  we  should 
pay  tribute  on  the  day,  November  11,  and 
not  treat  it  as  a  holiday? 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  do 
not  understand  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  all  right,  he  doesn't 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I'm  sorry,  I'm  not  sure 
who  wrote  it  for  him,  but  I  don't  understand 
it.  If  Remembrance  Day  happened  to  be  to- 
day, we  wouldn't  have  been  here  today.  The 
civil  servants  wouldn't  have  been  here  to- 
day. Certain  stores  wouldn't  have  been  open. 
In  my  town,  the  coimcil  has  suggested  that 
everything  be  closed  from  11  to  12.  It's  a 
local  option. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You're  making  it  a  movable 
holiday.  It's  not  paying  tribute  to  tfiose 
people,  that's  what  I'm  saying.  It's  wrong 
and  you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  That's  nonsense. 
[10:45] 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  to  the  minis- 
ter: If  there  is  not  any  regulation  in  relation 
to  statutory  holidays,  would  he  consider  a 
regulation  which  would  come  to  grips  with 
another  problem  that  arose  this  year— namely, 
that  Eaton's  Santa  Claus  parade,  with  its 
very  heavy  commercial  motivation- 
Mr.  Kerrio:  That's  not  supplementary.  That 
is  the  same  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —pre-empted  the  church 
parades  that  are  held  the  Sunday  before 
Remembrance  Day  and  therefore  the  city 
denied  all  the  church  parades  permits  in 
deference  to  the  Santa  Claus  parade?  Can 
that  situation  not  be  dealt  with  by  wav  of 
regulation  so  that  it  won't  happen  again? 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  the  first  note  of  sanity 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Ashe:  By  by-law.  Local  autonomy,  re- 
member? Be  consistent  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  understand  the  Ques- 
tion that  the  honourable  member  is  asking, 
but  I  think  if  there  were  going  to  be  any 
local  agreements  on  that  matter  it  would 
probably  rest  with  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  I  don't  think  it's  some- 
thing that  I  could  suggest  be  put  into  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  or  into  the 
act. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I'd  like  to  redirect  that  to 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  AfFairs,  if 
it  falls  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  I'd  certainly  be  happy  to 
look  into  this,  because  I  think  the  tone  of 
this  whole  exchange  in  this  House  is  regret- 
table considering  we  just  stood  for  a  minute's 
silence  in  honour  of  Remembrance  Day.  My 
friend  from  Niagara  Falls  knows  that  no  one 
is  trying  to  downgrade  the  celebration  of  this 
very  important  holiday  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

The  matter  he  talks  about,  of  course,  is 
completely  concerned  with  union  contracts 
and  agreements.  He's  suggesting  they  some- 
how be  upset,  but  I  think  it  has  to  be  made 
very  clear  that  we  want  to  celebrate  Re- 
membrance Day  as  it  always  has  been,  on 
November  11.  In  certain  cases  holidays  are 
provided.  It's  one  of  the  few  places  the 
public  service  of  Ontario  and  the  banks  do 
close  and  contracts  do  call  for  other  days  to 
be  given,  usually  the  Monday  following. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  that  and  it 
doesn't  in  any  way  downgrade  the  celebration 
of  Remembrance  Day. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  said  that  I'm  sure  the  T. 
Eaton  Company  had  criticism  about  their 
parade,  as  I  recall,  last  year,  because  it  was 
very  close  to  November  11  and  they  en- 
deavoured this  year,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
schedule  their  parade  earlier  than  ever  in 
their  history  in  order  not  to  conflict  with 
Remembrance  Day.  I'm  sure  they  would  re- 
gret, just  as  all  of  us  would,  if  it  did 
interfere  with  church  parades,  which  Tm  sure 
it  probably  did.  I  attended  the  service  in 
Scarborough  which  was  on  Sunday  and  most 
services  were  held  on  Sunday. 

I'm  sure  we  don't  need  regulations  in  this 
particular  situation.  I'm  sure  the  last  thing 
the  T.  Eaton  Company  wants  to  do  is  to 
have  the  Santa  Claus  parade  conflict  with 
the  celebration  of  Remembrance  Day.  I'd 
certainly  be  pleased  to  discuss  it  with  them 
and  the  city  to  see  if  something  can  be  done 
to  work  out  equitable  arrangements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  privilege,  the  remarks  made  about  Novem- 
ber 11  were  pretty  general.  I  would  like 
once  again  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  where  the  government  does  have 
absolute  and  direct  control— and  that  involves 
the  liquor  stores  and  the  beer  stores— Novem- 
ber 11  is  the  due  date.  They're  closed.  It  is 
the  equivalent  of  July  1.  We're  not  moving 
the  date,  and  that's  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 


Remembrance  Day  is  not  being  shifted  from 
Saturday.  It  is  being  celebrated  tomorrow, 
and  services  are  taking  place,  by  many  legions, 
associations  and  clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  generally  understood. 
That's  not  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  With  respect,  it  was  not 
understood.  Remembrance  Day  services  to- 
morrow are  in  no  way  related  to  Monday 
being  a  holiday. 

PAYMENTS  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  Cooke:  A  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs:  Since  he's  had  his 
meeting  with  Mayor  Weeks  from  Windsor— 
on  Tuesday  I  beheve— and  there  have  been 
several  meetings  over  the  last  number  of 
years  on  the  problems  of  resource  equalization 
grants,  can  the  minister  give  any  kind  of 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Windsor  and 
other  cities  that  are  suffering  from  this 
unequal  system  that  there  will  be  adjustments 
made  when  he  makes  his  announcement  later 
on  this  month  concerning  grants  to  munic- 
ipalities for  1979,  or  are  we  going  to  have 
to  continue  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  property 
tax  in  Windsor  than  we  should  be  paying? 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  got  $62  million  with 
Ford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'd  be  happy  to  tell  my 
friend,  just  as  I  told  the  mayor  and  the 
people  from  the  school  board  who  were 
down  to  see  me  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F. 
S.  Miller)  and  several  other  people,  that  we 
appreciate  the  problem,  we  know  it- 
Mr.  Cooke:  We  don't  want  appreciation. 
We  want  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  hopefully,  when 
the  announcements  are  made  about  next 
year's  transfer  payments  to  municipalities, 
there  will  be  something  there  that  will  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  all  those  people  who 
are  so  affected. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  will  cover  York 
too,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  a  problem  we  know 
is  there  and  we're  working  on  solutions. 
Whether  they  are  the  solutions  or  not,  mem- 
bers will  have  to  judge  when  we  bring  in 
our  transfer  payments  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Bradley:  When  the  minister  takes 
into  consideration  the  allocation  that  might 
have  been  made  to  those  affected  munic- 
ipalities in  this  year,  would  he  also  take 
into  consideration,  when  he  is  determining 
just  how  much  money  they  might  get  in 
terms  of  compensation,  the  fact  that  those 
municipahties   have  been  adversely   affected 
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by  the  present  formula  for  a  number  of 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  it  certainly  helps 
them  to  make  their  case  in  a  more  forceful 
way  by  indicating  what  they  might  or  might 
not  have  had  in  past  years,  but  it's  awfully 
diflBcult  to  deal  retroactively  with  those 
problems. 

Mr.  Swart:  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
whether  there  has  been  a  survey  made  across 
the  whole  province?  The  minister  has  iden- 
tified all  the  municipalities  that  have  lost 
money  because  of  the  inequality  in  the 
assessments.  If  he  develops  a  policy,  will  it 
apply  to  all  these  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I  said,  my  friend 
will  have  to  wait  until  we  make  our  an- 
nouncement. We're  looking  at  the  problem 
generally,  not  just  as  it  pertains  to  one  or 
two  municipalities.  I  think  it's  quite  ob- 
vious we  must  have  some  statistics  and  in- 
formation on  where  the  problem  exists.  I 
think  it  probably  is  much  more  prominently 
known  by  all  jjeople  because  it  was  em- 
phasized so  many  times  by  my  predecessor, 
the  provincial  Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  AfiFairs.  He  indicated  the 
disparities  for  certain  areas. 

Mr.  Swart:  He  only  got  some,  I  under- 
stand. The  survey  was  done  across  the 
whole  province. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Would  the  minister  con- 
sider transitional  grants  to  the  commimity 
a.s  a  result  of  the  fact  they've  been  adversely 
affected  now  since  1975  and  have  been  at- 
tempting since  that  time  to  have  the  grant 
formula  adjusted  and  corrected? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What  do  you  have  against 
Windsor,  Tom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I've  got  nothing  against 
Windsor.  I  was  always  very  happy  to  assist 
the  area— we  were  happy  to  assist  them 
with  a  new  school  down  there. 

An  hon.  member:  And  a  Ford  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  And  a  Ford  plant,  as  my 
friend  reminds  me.  I  suppose  the  member 
is  aware  of  the  added  money  that  is  going 
to  be  pumped  into  the  area  to  help  with 
the  servicing  of  the  Ford  plant,  as  well  as— 

Mr.  Cooke:  You  paid  dearly  for  that  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  -the  contribution  that 
went  to  the  initial  initiative  to  get  the  plant 
there. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  are  still  only  getting  half 
of  what  we're  entitled  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  When  we  announce  the 
grants  for  next  year   members  will  have  to 


then  judge  whether  what  we  propose— if  we 
do  have  a  solution— is  adequate  or  not. 

MUNICIPAL  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Has 
the  minister  had  a  request  yet  from  the  On- 
tario Credit  Union  League  Limited  or  the 
caisses  populaires  as  to  the  change  in  the 
Municipal  Act  allowing  municipalities  to 
deal  with  credit  unions  and  caisses  popu- 
laires? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  discussed  on 
several  occasions  with  the  members  of  the 
credit  union  league,  including  the  president, 
the  matter  of  allowing  municipalities  to  in- 
vest their  short-term  money  with  credit 
unions,  as  they  now  have  the  rij^t  to  do 
with  banking  and  trust  institutions  and  other 
groups. 

I  think  I  announced  at  the  PMLC  meet- 
ing a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  we  were 
looking  favourably  upon  an  amendment  to 
the  Municipal  Act  to  allow  this  to  happen. 
I  told  the  credit  union  this  would  likely 
happen.  I  would  hope  when  the  package  of 
amendments  to  the  Municipal  Act  comes  in 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  that  will  be  one  of 
them. 

NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Northern  Affairs,  having  just  come 
back  from  the  nomination  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Can  the  minister  tell  what  specific- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh,  we  thought  you  were 
bowling. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  We  thought  you  were  in 
the  washroom. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  fellows  aren't  even 
awake  this  morning. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  had  a  good  meeting  as 
well.  We  had  a  good  meeting  and  we  have 
an  excellent  candidate. 

I'd  like  the  minister  to  say  what  specific 
plans  the  government  has  for  developing 
secondary  industry  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
area,  particularly  in  the  area  of  industry 
which  would  make  products  based  on  steel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I'm  particularly  pleased 
that  the  member  has  asked  that  question  be- 
cause, as  he  knows,  the  late  member  for  that 
particular  area  was  very  instrumental  in  work- 
ing with  my  ministry  in  developing  an  indus- 
trial park  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area. 

Mr.  Swart:  A  park  isn't  industry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  place  to  go. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Tell  us  what  is  going  in 
there. 
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Hon.  Mi.  Bemier:  In  fact,  I  can  advise  the 
leader  of  the  third  party  that  we're  abeady 
looking  into  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
can  expand  that  particular  industrial  park  be- 
cause it's  been  very  successful  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  assisted  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  a  major  industrial 
strategy  study  of  that  particular  area.  That  is 
going  on  at  this  time.  We  hope  that  when 
that  study  is  complete  we  will  have  something 
in  our  hands  maybe  to  take  that  next  step, 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  development  of 
further  secondary  industry  in  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  area. 

Mr.  Swart:  A  study  on  vacant  land. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  We  can  read  the  studfy  on 
the  vacant  land. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it's'  now  20  years  since  the  north- 
eastern development  survey  took  place  and 
that  there  has  been  a  series  of  plans,  programs 
and  surveys  for  the  area  over  the  succeeding 
period  of  20  years,  and  in  view  of  the  length 
of  time  that  this  party  has  been  in  power  in 
the  province,  can  the  minister  explain  why 
there  are  only  230  jobs  in  the  Sault  Ste, 
Marie  area  in  industries  that  make  products 
based  on  that  basic  resource  of  steel,  whereas 
in  Hamilton  there  are  20,000  jobs  in  indus- 
tries that  rely  on  steel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  That's  the  whole  thrust 
of  our  effort  to  broaden  that  base. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  To  provide  more  in 
Hamilton  and  less  in  the  Sault? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  That's  the  reason  we're 
involved  in  that  study  at  this  point  in  time 
because  the  raw  resource  is  there  and  the 
primary  manufacturing  plant  is  there.  We 
want  to  see  more  secondary  manufacturing 
there  and  we're  taking  that  next  step. 

Mr.  Swart:  About  10  jobs  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I'm  confident  we  will 
see  some  results.  There's  no  question  about 
that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  That's  10  jobs  a  year.  Con- 
gratulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  might  say  further  to 
this  that  we've  moved  in  with  the  private 
sector  and  with  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  to  look  at  what  we  think  will  be  a 
major  recreational  complex  in  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  area  known  as  King  Mountain. 

Mr.  Foulds:  King  Mountain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  King  Mountain. 
That  will  be  developed  by  the  private  sector. 
We're  assisting  the  private  sector  in  doing 
feasibility  studies. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  the  same  as  the 
mountain  over  in  Switzerland?  You  are  build- 
ing artificial  mountains  all  over  the  north. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary:  The  min- 
ister mentioned  the  recreational  complex  and 
obviously  tourism  and  recreation  is  one  of  the 
most  immediate  areas  for  investment  and 
employment  in  northern  Ontario,  but  would 
he  not  agree  with  me  that  his  continued 
policy  of  allowing  non-resident  visitors  to 
Ontario  to  camp  and  use  our  recreation  facil- 
ities of  fish  and  game  at  no  expense,  other 
than  the  purchase  of  a  fishing  or  hunting 
licence,  militates  against  people  investing  in 
the  tourist  and  recreation  facilities,  when 
people  can  camp  next  door  to  them  on  crown 
land  and,  therefore,  not  have  to  use  those 
facilities  and  pay  the  price  for  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  As  the  member  knows, 
this  government  tried  to  come  to  grips  with 
that  particular  problem  four  or  five  years 
ago.  In  fact,  my  specific  area  and  I  believe 
yours,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  areas  that  we 
designated  for  special  crown  land  camping 
control.  That  was  a  three-year  experiment, 
and  during  that  time,  we  did  some  very 
extensive  surveys  with  the  people  who  were 
being  forced  into  those  designated  areas.  The 
results  of  those  surveys  and  studies  are  being 
done  now. 

But  I  have  to  say  to  the  member  with 
some  concern  that  there  wasn't  the  support 
by  the  locals  in  that  particular  area,  by  our 
own  people  in  northern  Ontario  for  that 
continued  program.  They  became  very  upset 
in  that  they  had  to  go  to  a  designated  area 
along  with  the  visitors  from  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  Canada.  Con- 
sequently, the  pressure  came  on  very  strong 
to  remove  that  particular  program.  I  didn't 
sense  any  support  from  the  local  members 
from  northern  Ontario  for  that  particular 
program. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  was  the  author  of  that 
draft.  You  had  my  support  then  and  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It's  hanging  in  limbo. 
If  the  member  has  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  can  come  to  grips  with  that  problem, 
I'd  like  to  hear  them  from  him,  because  it's 
a  very  thorny  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  final  supplementary. 

[11:00] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  focus  back  on  the 
question  about  secondary  industry,  because 
that's  the  key  to  a  viable  northern  economy. 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  if  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  had  the  same  proportion  of  steel- 
related  secondary  manufacturing  as  does 
Hamilton,    there    would    be    7,500    jobs    in 
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secondary  manufacturing  in  the  steel-related 
sector  up  in  the  Sault?  Does  the  minister 
not  agree  that,  when  only  230  jobs  are  in 
steel-related  secondary  manufacturing,  the 
government  has  failed  completely  in  any 
eflForts  it  may  have  made  to  get  that  kind  of 
secondary   manufacturing  into   the   north? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  I  cannot  accept  that 
at  all.  I  am  sure,  if  the  honourable  member 
were  really  honest  with  himself  and  if  he 
looked  back  at  the  last  four  or  five  years- 
Mr.  Foulds:  How  many  have  you  sub- 
sidized in  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —the  results  of  our 
efforts  would  be  clear.  The  results  are  very 
positive  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area.  With  the 
completion  of  the  industrial  park,  as  I 
pointed  out  to  him  earlier,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  move  and  a  tremendous  success 
story  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  that  industrial  park.  It  is 
being  expanded.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
problems.  We  know  what  the  problems  are. 
We  are  working  on  those  particular  problems. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  YouVe  been  aware  of  them 
for  35  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  and  we  are  having 
some  success,  and  we  will  continue  to  have 
those  successes  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area 
and  in  other  parts  of  northern  Ontario  too. 

LOSS-LEADERS 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  The  question  is  in 
regard  to  supermarket  loss-leaders,  which 
cause  big  losses  to  farmers  and  eventually  to 
consumers,  according  to  farm  leaders.  Since 
the  process  of  cutting  prices  by  offering 
loss-leaders  has  reduced  the  income  of  several 
potato  growers  to  the  point  where  some  say 
they  are  going  out  of  business,  would  the 
minister  consider  bringing  in  regulations  to 
make  this  practice  illegal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
altogether  sure  that  I  have  jurisdiction  on 
that.  It  may  very  well  be,  since  the  end 
result  of  what  the  honourable  member  wants 
is  more  equitable  treatment  for  the  producer, 
that  question  should  be  directed  at  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  Mancini:  He  doesn't  do  anything 
about  it. 

REXDALE  HOME  PROJECT 

Mr.  Philip:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations: Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  owners 


of  the  homes  built  under  Home  Ownership 
Made  Easy  program  in  the  Finch  and  Martin- 
grove  area  are  still  waiting  for  officials  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  home  warranty  program  to 
honour  their  warranty,  and  the  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  Corporation  has  decided 
not  to  give  final  approval  to  the  homes  be- 
cause the  quahty  of  the  exterior  of  these 
homes  is  such  that  CMHC  cannot  give  the 
approval? 

Does  the  minister  not  feel  that  consumers 
who  buy  homes  should  not  have  to  wait  18 
months  to  get  some  kind  of  satisfaction  out 
of  the  home  warranty  program? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minister  agrees  with  the  last  statement.  If  the 
member  will  forward  the  information  to  me 
in  the  next  few  minutes  I  will  guarantee  him 
that  the  matter  will  be  settled  forthwith. 

Mr.  Philip:  Thank  you.  Supplementary: 
As  a  result  of  the  continuous  stream  of 
complaints  about  the  home  warranty  pro- 
gram, has  the  minister  done  any  studies  of 
the  length  of  time  that  the  home  warranty 
officials  take  to  act  on  a  complaint  after  it 
has  been  received  by  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  honourable  member 
was  winning  on  the  first  question;  he  should 
not  have  asked  the  second  one.  Yes,  I  have. 
I  have  done  it  in  my  own  riding.  I  find  that 
the  service  that  is  offered  to  people  in  my 
own  riding  who  have  had  cheques  handed 
out  to  diem  is  very  fast  and  expeditious.  They 
have  written  thank-you  letters.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that's  my  survey.  I  always  want 
prompt  delivery  of  service. 

Mr.  Cooke:  What  about  the  rest  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  my  friends  had  mem- 
bers in  the  rest  of  Ontario  as  good  as  we 
have  here,  perhaps  the  question  wouldn't 
have  been  asked. 

LEARNING-DISABLED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Bradley:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs: 
In  the  light  of  the  order  of  family  court 
Judge  Warren  Durham  that  the  regional 
municipality  of  Niagara  pay  $5,780  for  the 
tuition  of  a  13-year-old  boy  convicted  of 
theft,  in  order  that  the  child  may  attend  a 
special  school  for  children  with  learning  prob- 
lems, is  the  minister  prepared  to  compensate 
municipalities  which  are  so  affected  by 
those  court  orders  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  province 
to  provide  the  vast  amount  of  the  funding  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  question 
really  could  be  directed  to  three  ministries- 
Community  and  Social  Services,  Education, 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs— in  so  far  as 
there  may  be  some  overall  municipal  involve- 
ment. My  colleagues  in  the  other  ministries 
are  looking  into  this  particular  court  judge- 
ment and  this  situation.  I  think  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr. 
Norton)  will  probably  have  something  to  say 
about  this  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Has  it  been  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General 
whether  or  not  the  particular  judge  had  the 
authority  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act 
to  actually  make  this  court  order? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  should  have  if  he  doesn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  say 
whether  it  has  been  looked  into.  I  will  be 
happy  to  pass  that  on  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  perhaps  he  can  answer  it. 

GAINS  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  McClellan:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  when  the  government  intends  to 
raise  the  GAINS  pension  and  tax  credit  as 
it  affects  single  pensioners  above  the  Statistics 
Canada  poverty  Hne? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Could  I  ask  the  member 
if  he  is  referring  to  the  $10  and  $20  fees? 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  I  am  talking  about  the 
GAINS  minimum  income  level.  When  are 
they  going  to  raise  it  above  the  poverty 
line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
deals  only  with  the  senior  citizens  as  far  as 
GAINS  are  concerned. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Doesn't  the  minister  know  his  own 
programs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let  me  tell  the  member 
that  the  senior  citizens  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  now  receiving  more  money  than 
they  are  in  any  other  province,  and  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  our  program  is  far  ahead  of 
any  of  the  others. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  wasn't  the  question. 
When  are  they  going  to  pay  them  more  than 
the  Statistics  Canada  poverty  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  have  many  senior 
citizens  in  my  riding  whom  I  speak  to  quite 
regularly  and  who  are  quite  satisfied  with 
how  they  are  being  treated  under  the  GAINS 
program  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  They  are  starving.  You  are 
completely  wrong. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister   saying   that  he  is  refusing  to   raise 


the  GAINS  allowance  above  the  Statistics 
Canada  poverty  line  of  $4,800  a  year? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Is  it  lower  than  that  in 
Saskatchewan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  am  simply  saying  that 
we  will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation,  and 
when  the  situation  warrants  a  raise  it  will 
be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Cooke:  It  doesn't  warrant  one  now? 

LAKEHEAD  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Health  alleged  that 
in  my  presentation  on  Tuesday  before  the 
social  development  committee  I  had  not 
mentioned  any  of  the  positive  recommenda- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Lakehead  Psychiatric 
Hospital  and  the  staff.  I  would  simply  like  to 
read  from  the  record: 

"First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
staff,  the  administration,  professional  and 
nonprofessional  and  medical  staff  at  the 
Lakehead  Psychiatric  Hospital  are  working 
manfully  against  overwhelming  odds.  The 
report  itself  indicates  that  in  its  first  three 
recommendations." 

I  then  go  on  to  read  the  first  three  recom- 
mendations, which  say:  "The  administrator 
and  the  medical  directors  are  commended  for 
the  excellent  leadership  they  have  shown. 
The  staff  of  this  hospital  were  notably  en- 
thusiastic at  all  levels  and  have  pursued  the 
accreditation  with  great  vigour  and  determi- 
nation in  the  face  of  diflBcult  staflBng  and 
budgetary  problems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  attempting,  as  the 
minister  was  trying  to  do,  to  discredit  the 
hospital  staff  there.  I  am  trying  to  discredit 
this  minister  for  his  lack  of  policy. 

Mr.  McCleUan:  And  he  succeeded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  respond  by 
resigning?  It  may  be  the  best  thing  you  can 
do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  You  know,  this  one- 
track  mind  that  you  have  that  runs  through 
a  gutter  really  is  going  to  lead  you  to 
where  gutters  always  end.  That  is  exactly 
where  it  is  going  to  lead  you,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Warner:  What,  in  the  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  My  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  report  I  had  from  my  staff 
—and  if  that  report  is  wrong  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  mislead  the  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  better  check  it  and  you 
had  better  read  your  own  Hansard. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  report  I  had 
from  my  staflF  was  that  there  are  11  areas 
of  the  operation  of  that  hospital  which  were 
commended  in  the  accreditation  report,  and 
that  they  had  not,  in  fact,  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Your  staff  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Your  staflF  is  as  bad  as  Harry 

Parrott's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  fact  this  particular  hospital  has  enjoyed 
such  an  enviable  record  over  the  years,  the 
fact  it  still  maintains  its  accreditation,  the 
fact  we  have  responded  to  every  single  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  accreditation 
team,  and  gone  even  further,  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  may  be,  but  you  maligned 
the  member  wrongly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  If  the  report  made 
to  me  was  in  error  then  I  apologize  to  the 
member,  but  that  was  in  fact  the  report, 
and  I  would  expect  the  member,  while  I  am 
sure  he  is  anxious  to  get  whatever  press  he 
can  back  home,  would  want  to  have  both 
sides  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Warner:  Be  a  little  more  careful 
next  time. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  I  just  want  to  improve 
the  staflBng  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  just  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber had  called  me  beforehand  he  would 
have  known  that  every  single  recommenda- 
tion has  been  or  is  being  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  have  not  hired  the  staff 
that  they  recommend. 

TENANT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Dukszta:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  The 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations has  stated  that  he  has  implemented 
64  of  68  recommendations  of  the  legislative 
committee.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  since 
I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
remember  it  well,  that  there  have  been  only 
38  recommendations;  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  he  is  implementing  64  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wasn't  68 
recommendations,  it  was  67.  My  legal  staff 
looked  at  it  yesterday  and  drew  me  up  a 
score  card.  Look,  it's  Friday,  if  you  want  to 
go  fight,  the  lawyers  are  over  at  555  Yonge 
Street.  Argue  about  it. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  But  I  have  the  report  in  my 
hand.  It  says  68,  but  it  is  38,  precisely. 
Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  can't  even  count. 


TRIBUTES  TO  MEMBER  FOR 
SCARBOROUGH  WEST 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  although  this 
hasn't  been  oflBcially  reported  to  the  House 
as  far  as  I  know,  a  number  of  members  have 
received  notification  from  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  that  this  may  well  be  his 
last  day  in  the  chamber  as  the  member 
representing  that  constituency. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  believe  what  you  read. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I 
don't  think  this  day  should  pass  without 
some  recognition,  for  the  record,  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  us  feel  the  contribution  made 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  over 
his  years  in  this  assembly  has  been  among 
the  greatest  made  by  any  member  ever  to 
grace  this  assembly.  In  my  view,  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  career  with  a  measure 
of  dedication,  sincerity,  ability  and  brilliance 
that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  the  history 
of  this  assembly. 

I  want  to  record  that  if  this  is  his  last 
day  in  the  assembly,  on  behalf  of  my  caucus, 
on  behalf  of  many  who  served  in  this  assembly 
before  I  arrived  here  and  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  who  will  benefit  from 
the  dedicated  work,  the  outstanding  work 
done  by  the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
I  want  to  say  thank  you  and  to  wish  him 
well  as  he  leaves  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
changed  my  mind.  My  very  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  said  to  me  the  day  before  yester- 
day, "Lewis,  your  retirement  is  a  study  in 
perpetual  motion."  Alas,  I  fear  that  is  true, 
and  if  indeed  this  is  my  last  day  in  this 
House,  as  I  believe  it  is,  I  would  like  to 
thank  immensely,  all  my  colleagues  and 
friends  with  whom  I  have  shared  so  many 
useful  and  important  years  in  the  legislative 
work  in  Ontario  and  say  what  I  have  pro- 
foundly believed  all  my  adult  life,  that  politics 
is  an  ennobling  profession,  an  honourable 
profession,  and  an  imjustly  abused  profession. 

Those  who  labour  in  the  vineyards  of  this 
chamber,  if  I  am  allowed  an  absurd  metaphor 
as  a  finale  to  my  presence  here,  sir,  those  who 
labour  here  do  honour  to  the  pursuit  of  social 
change.  However  profound  our  differences 
may  be  on  all  sides  of  this  House,  and  God 
knows  they  are  profound,  ultimately,  the  lives 
of  htunan  beings  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
are  made  better  and  that  is  worth  spending 
one's  Me  pursuing.  Thank  you  all. 

[11:15] 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  address 
my   comments   to    Stephen   Lewis  since   our 
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secret  is  out  and  it's  now  known  there  will 
be  some  statements  later  today. 

From  time  to  time  all  of  us  as  politicians 
feel  diflBculties  when  we  hear  of  people  in 
our  profession,  hopefully  in  other  juris- 
dictions, whose  actions  bring  our  profession 
into  difficulties  or  shed  dishonour  on  it.  At 
other  times  there  are  politicians  who  ennoble 
the  profession  of  politics,  who  add  lustre  to 
it,  and  who  malce  it  worthwhile  for  those  of 
us  who  continue  to  practise  it.  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  Stephen  Lewis  has  been  one 
of  those  people  who  throughout  his  career, 
tliroughout  the  15  years  he  has  been  active 
as  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  in  fact 
throughout  the  years  prior  to  that  when  he 
practised  politics,  which  I  believe  began 
somewhere  close  to  the  moment  of  his  con- 
ception, has  added  lustre  to  politics  in  this 
province  and  in  this  country. 

Personally,  on  behalf  of  my  party,  on  be- 
half of  all  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  in  the  province,  I  want  to  say  to 
Stephen  Lewis  this  Legislature  and  politics 
in  Ontario  will  not  be  the  same  as  you  leave, 
but  you  have  made  an  immeasurable  contribu- 
tion to  this  House  and  to  this  province. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  eventful  and  unusual 
Friday.  I  first  want  to  assure  my  friend,  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  that  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  out  on  the  business 
of  the  province  today  are  not  there  because 
they  knew  this  event  was  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Nor  did  I. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Of  course  they  would 
share  the  words  I'm  going  to  say.  I  guess 
because  of  the  business  my  colleagues  are  on 
it  falls  upon  me  as  acting  House  leader  today 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  feel  very  fortunate  that 
has  happened  because  I  am  one  of  the  ones 
who  shared  the  back  row  over  on  that  side 
with  the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
albeit  there  was  a  slight  dividing  line  between 
the  two  parties. 

Mr.  Foulds:  An  immeasurable  gulf. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  He  was  to  your  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  WeUs:  Of  course,  that  was  in  the 
days  when  we  went  right  around  practically 
to  where  his  present  seat  is. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  The  good  old  days. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Never  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  you  are  going  to  start  pro- 
voking- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you're  not  over  here  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Actually,  my  seat  back 
there  was  separated  from  Stephen's  by  one 


Alan  Eagleson.  I'm  sure  he  would  agree  with 
me  the  House  has  never  been  the  same  since 
Alan  Eagleson  left. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  a  gulf  all  right. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  speaking  has  improved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  also  want  to  tell  my 
friend  from  Scarborough  West— I  don't  think 
I've  ever  told  him  this,  but  it's  a  story  many 
of  my  friends  in  Scarborough  know— we  both 
ran  for  the  first  time  in  the  1963  election, 
September  25,  when  the  new  ridings  were 
redistributed  in  Scarborough,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  played  with  the  idea  of  running  in 
Scarborough  West  myself.  I  had  represented 
part  of  that  area  on  the  school  board,  and 
there  was  Scarborough  North  and  Scar- 
borough West.  I  finally  decided  on  Scar- 
Ijorough  North,  but  I  guess  if  the  coin  had 
flipped  the  other  way  he  and  I  would  have 
run  against  each  other.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
speculate  on  what  the  outcome  would  have 
been,  but  one  or  the  other  of  us  wouldn't  be 
here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wouldn't  be  here. 
Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  no- 
Mr.  Kerrio:   Maybe  both  of  you  wouldn't 

be  here. 

Mr.    S.    Smith:    The   Liberal   would   have 

come  through  the  middle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:   I  have  to  say  I'm  glad 

the  decisions  that  were  made  at  that  time 
were  made.  I  think  the  contribution  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  and  former 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  has 
made  to  this  Legislature,  to  his  party  and 
to  this  province  is  significant.  He,  of  course, 
has  been  one  of  the  best  orators  this  House 
has  seen.  I  would  rank  him  even  above  the 
fabled  Elmer  Sopha  whom  we  all  used  to 
hear  with  great  gusto  not  so  many  years 
ago. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West,  in  his 
very  articulate  and  very  forceful  oratory,  was 
able  to  puncture  oin:  consciences  from  time 
to  time  and  to  prod  them  and  to  lay  before 
the  people  of  this  province  many  important 
issues.  I  think  he  had  an  impact  on  this 
House    and   all   those  who  hstened   to  him. 

I  think  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
issues  that  really  came  to  the  fore,  and  for 
which  he  will  really  be  remembered— and 
he  may  regret  my  saying  this  or  not  want 
me  to  say  this— are  not  going  to  be  the  so- 
cialist issues.  His  socialist  dogma  or  attach- 
ments may  or  may  not  be  in  certain  areas, 
but  it  is  the  social  issues,  the  humani- 
tarian issues,  the  concern  for  children  who 
needed  help,  the  workers  who  needed  pro- 
tection,  an   environment  that  he  wanted  to 
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ensure  would  be  there  for  all  our  children 
and  their  children. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  issues  for  which 
he  will  be  remembered— issues  all  parties 
share  to  varying  degrees.  They  are  the  great 
social  issues,  the  great  humanitarian  issues 
and  the  ones  which  he  put  very  eloquently 
and  very  forcefully  before  this  Legislature 
and  before  this  province. 

In  that  area  particularly,  his  voice  is  going 
to  be  missed  in  this  chamber.  But  we  all 
know  we  are  going  to  hear  it  and  read  it  in 
other  places,  so  he  will  still  be  there  prod- 
ding us  and  talking  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  government  and  all  my 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  former 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  the 
member  for  the  riding  of  Scarborough  West 
for  15  years,  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made. 

We  all  wish  him  every  success  in  what- 
ever new  career  he  announces  next  week 
that  he  is  embarking  on. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  would  like  to  give  notice, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett) 
gave  yesterday  to  my  recent   question. 

I  would  like  to  debate  this  whenever  the 
next  time  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  want  to  remind  the  hon- 
ourable member  that  there  are  no  provi- 
sions for  giving  notice  of  dissatisfaction  of 
a  written  inquiry  of  the  ministry. 

Let  me  refer  the   honourable  member- 
Interjection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  on  my  feet. 

Let  me  refer  the  honourable  member  to 
page  18  of  standing  orders,  subsection  (g), 
which  says  in  part: 

"Mr.  Speaker's  rulings  relating  to  oral 
questions  are  not  debatable  or  subject  to 
appeal.  However,  a  member  who  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  response  to  an  oral  ques- 
tion .  .  ."  and  there  are  certain  things  that 
can  be  done. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  giving  notice 
of  dissatisfaction  with  a  response  to  a  written 
question  or  an  inquiry  of  the  ministry.  All 
the  honourable  member  can  do  is  ask  an- 
other question  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
for- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  you  challenging  the 
ruling? 

Mr.  Dukszta:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  debatable. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1102B,  intergovernmental  affairs 
program: 

Mr.  Conway:  I  would  like  to  continue 
with  the  series  of  remarks  I  began  late  on 
Monday  evening.  I  do  so  with  a  certain 
appreciation  for  the  minister's  response  at 
the  end  of  the  debate  on  Monday  evening, 
which  indicated  that  a  fairly  sharp  and 
somewhat  predictable  difference  of  opinion 
exists  between  us. 

I  want  to  take  some  time  to  develop  this 
series  of  comments.  I  ask  the  indulgence 
on  this  Friday  morning  of  honourable  mem- 
bers who  may  wish  to  contribute  to  this 
debate,  because  as  it  was  initiated  on  Mon- 
day evening,  particularly  by  people  like  my 
colleague  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Breaugh)  and  others  who  directed  the  de- 
bate towards  the  constitutional  question,  I 
think  it  is  one  to  which  we  do  appropriately 
tiuTi  our  attention.  Since  we  have  before  us 
the  new  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  Wells),  in  a  sense  a  new  ministry 
separate  from  the  old  TEIGA  amalgam,  I 
want  as  one  private  member  to  summarize 
what  I  began  saying  the  other  day  and  add 
to  it  in  some  respects. 

I  want  to  do  something  this  morning  that 
I  didn't  do  on  Monday  evening,  that  is  to 
reoffer  to  the  member  for  Scarborough 
North,  who  has  been  assigned  very  on- 
erous and  detailed  duties  as  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  my  personal  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes.  There's  just  a 
certain  platitudinous  quahty  in  that  as  we 
politicians  from  time  to  time  write  these 
congratulatory  letters  and  offer  these  con- 
gratulatory phrases. 

In  this  province  in  this  time,  there  have 
been  politicians  who  have  been  quick  to 
make  a  name  for  themselves  on  the  side  of 
easy  politics.  Very  often  we  have  seen  in 
questions  of  a  constitutional  kind  some  ex- 
treme positions  taken  that  really  disturb  all 
of  us.  When  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  ap- 
pointed the  member  for  Scarborough  North 
to  the  position  that  he  now  holds,  he  ap- 
pointed one  man  from  his  caucus  who  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  has  demonstrated 
genuine  courage  and  renewed  initiative  at 
times,  in  places  and  in  ways  that  I  know 
were  extremely  difficult.  I  just  want  to  say 
that. 
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I  think  he  is  someone  whose  record  wiU 
long  stand  as  a  Minister  of  Education  who 
had  a  broad  sense  of  what  this  country  is 
all  about.  I  always  thought  that  he  and  his 
former  colleague  from  Chatham-Kent  (Mr. 
McKeough)  were  two  Progressive  Conser- 
vatives who  understood  the  more  national 
dimension  of  this  country.  I  wish  him  well 
in  the  new  duties  that  he  has  assumed. 

The  point  at  which  we  left  ofiE  on  Monday 
night,  and  the  point  on  which  I  think  the 
minister  and  I  do  have  some  substantial  dis- 
agreement, was  the  point  that  I  was  making 
at  that  time,  that  from  my  point  of  view 
the  Canada  of  Confederation,  if  not  dead 
is  certainly  dying.  If  I  have  to  come  down 
on  one  side  of  that  equation,  from  my  point 
of  view  the  Canada  of  the  Confederation 
period,  the  Canada  of  that  constitutional 
framework,  is  dead,  and  probably  has  been 
for  some  years  now  in  my  mind  and  in  my 
humble  opinion. 

I  do  honesty  believe,  quite  apart  from  the 
sloganeering  of  some  federal  pohticians, 
with  whom  I  am  in  name  at  least  associated, 
it  is  a  time  for  renewal,  a  time  for  a  new 
beginning  in  more  ways  than  I  think  we  are 
at  this  point  in  time  perhaps  prepared  to 
acknowledge. 

There  is  then  an  element  of  pessimism 
about  what  I  have  to  say.  I  must  confess, 
as  a  27-year-old  member  of  this  Legislature 
and  as  a  relatively  young  Canadian  who 
looks  hopefully  down  the  road  for  the  next 
50  years,  if  I'm  so  lucky,  that  I  see  some 
very  troubled  times  ahead  for  this  country 
and  to  that  degree  for  this  province  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  constitution  and  the  na- 
tional jurisdiction.  But  I  am  not  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  sense  that  this  fifth  con- 
stitutional arrangement  that  we  know  as 
Confederation  has  indeed  failed  or  indeed 
exhausted  its  usefulness. 

There  are  many  I  am  sure,  apart  from 
this  minister,  who  would  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say  that,  but  I  draw  it  to  their  at- 
tention. It's  a  very  simple  and  obvious  fact 
that  Confederation  and  the  Canada  created 
by  it,  as  I  was  trying  to  point  out  in  my 
own  way  on  Monday  evening,  is  not  some- 
thing in  my  view  that  is  sacrosanct.  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  here  who  subscribe 
to  that,  but  I  suspect  there  are  many  Ca- 
nadians who  do.  A  great  number  of  people 
from  what  I  can  determine  have  this  peculiar 
notion  that  before  1867  there  was  an  abyss, 
and  that  almost  like  genesis,  July  1,  1867, 
created  a  great,  new,  prosperous  and  be- 
nevolent political  jurisdiction  known  as  Can- 
ada and  that  we  were  off  in  a  happy 
progressive  march. 


Those  who  know  anything  about  the  history 
of  the  mid- 19th  century  in  this  country  will 
know  that  is  simply  not  the  case.  I  don't 
wish  to  bore  people  with  a  pedantic  lecture 
on  the  history  of  this  country  as  I  see  it, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  Confedera- 
tion was  the  fifth  effort  of  British  North 
Americans  to  organize  themselves  and  their 
political  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It 
was  created,  I  firmly  believe,  more  out  of 
deadlock  than  any  great  desire  for  wedlock. 
[11:30] 

To  the  degree  it  was  a  response  to  the 
serious,  almost  abject,  failure  in  the  pre- 
1864  period,  the  so-called  union  period,  I 
think  we  can  take  some  degree  of  solace 
from  our  ability  then  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  failure  as  it  existed  and  responding 
as  we  did  then  to  create  a  new  order.  I 
think  today  we  can  look  at  our  failure  in 
perhaps  a  more  creative  sense.  It's  that 
creative  aspect  I  hope  we  can  dwell  upon. 

From  where  I  stand  as  an  Ontario  poli- 
tician, I  am  somewhat  more  concerned  about 
what  the  failiure  of  this  Confederation,  as  I 
understand  it,  means  in  a  particular  regional 
sense  for  this  province.  Unlike  the  previous 
four  constitutional  arrangements.  Confedera- 
tion was,  from  where  I  see  it  at  least,  almost 
entirely  Ontario's  doing.  To  that  degree  we 
have  a  vested  interest  perhaps  greater  than 
others  in  this  particular  arrangement. 

I  want  to  make  two  conunents  about  how 
I  see  that  arrangement  that  has  governed  us 
for  the  last  111  years  as  being  a  response 
to  two  very  significant  and  well-known  Upper 
Canadian  initiatives.  The  first  was  a  positive 
one.  It  was  that  economic  imperative  that 
clearly  had  developed  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  in  this  jurisdiction  we  now  know  as 
Ontario,  to  move  westward,  to  expand,  to 
develop  a  national  economy. 

The  basis  for  that  was  largely  going  to  be 
the  appropriation  of  those  enormous  and  rich 
lands  west  of  the  lakehead. 

We  did  that,  and  it's  one  of  the  great 
and  positive  achievements  for  us,  at  least 
in  this  province,  in  this  Confederation  process. 

But  secondly  there  was  a  cultural  or  a 
socio-political  imperative  very  central  to 
Ontario's  view  of  Confederation  that  was, 
as  I  see  it,  very  negative.  I  just  remind 
members,  those  who  may  have  forgotten  the 
fact,  that  before  Confederation  there  was 
something  known  as  the  united  province  of 
Canada.  Ontario  and  Quebec  as  we  now  know 
them  were  one,  constitutionally  at  least.  What 
had  happened  in  the  1850s  and  early  1860s 
was  the  growth  and  development  of  not 
only  an  economic  nationalism  that  led  to  this 
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desire  for  westward  expansion,  but  a  political 
nationalism  of  a  sort  in  this  province  that 
was  represented  by  one  slogan— and  I  think 
of  some  very  prominent  politicians  of  the 
day— the  slogan  "rep  by  pop." 

I  suggest  to  those  who  in  this  context 
today  are  rather  alarmed  by  the  separatist 
language  of  a  neighbouring  jurisdiction  that 
"rep  by  pop"  came  from  this  province,  and 
as  I  see  it  was  a  very  significant  dynamic  in 
the  creation  of  this  new  Canada  that  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  111  years.  It 
was  the  sovereignty  association  call  of  an- 
other jurisdiction  in  another  day. 

The  "rep  by  pop"  slogan  spoke  to  a 
situation  most  leading  Ontario  politicians 
were  beginning  to  believe  was  intolerable— 
and  I  use  the  word  "intolerable"  knowing  it 
appeared  in  at  least  one  prominent  news- 
paper hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  times 
during  the  course  of  that  debate.  That  was 
the  French  domination  that  was  crippling 
this  united  province.  I  want  to  make  that 
point  and  simply  surmnarize  it  by  saying, 
as  I  see  the  history  of  my  province  and  my 
country  at  that  time,  we  Ontarians  were  the 
separatists  culturally.  We  wanted  an  end  to 
that  union,  the  creation  of  a  new  country, 
or  a  new  constitution  at  least,  that  would 
alleviate  the  onerous  burden  of  that  fourth 
union  constitution. 

So  in  1867  a  new  being,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  was  created,  and  yet  another  new 
beginning  was  attempted.  I  want  to  take  the 
argument  a  few  steps  farther  in  one  area; 
I  would  point  out  to  the  minister  where  I 
feel  the  most  interesting,  and  for  those  of  us 
in  this  chamber  no  doubt  the  most  ironical 
and  fatal,  threat  to  that  creation  of  the 
mid-1860s  originated.  The  first  Prime  Minister, 
John  A.  Macdonald,  was  a  man  who  in- 
terestingly, was  not  too  closely  associated, 
even  within  his  party,  vidth  this  whole  move- 
ment. There  were  others,  principally  Alex- 
ander Gait,  who  had  a  far  greater  vision  of 
what  was  being  attempted.  Macdonald,  to  his 
credit  perhaps,  was  brought  along  rather 
reluctantly. 

He  became,  as  he  should  have  been,  the 
first  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  he  had 
in  that  first  generation  of  government  a 
very  strong  idea  of  what  he  wanted  and 
how  he  saw  the  Canada  of  Confederation's 
making.  The  centrepiece  of  that  was  a  strong 
central  government  in  which  the  provinces 
would  be,  hopefully  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  nothing  but  municipal  corporations, 
left  to  deal  with  lands  and  forests  but  really 
not  much  more. 

In  a  way  I  find  it  a  supremely  ironic  thing 
that  not  too  far  from  us,  indeed  as  you  come 


up  University  Avenue,  the  one  personality 
you  see  against  the  backdrop  of  Queen's 
Park  is  John  Alexander  Macdonald.  That  in  a 
way  is  the  contrast  and  the  contradiction. 
The  fact  that  we  are  here  today  in  such 
resplendent  authority— and  I  speak  particu- 
larly of  the  ministerial  bench- 
Mr.  Nixon:  In  large  numbers. 

Mr.  Conway:  —is  really  the  kind  of  con- 
tradiction, the  kind  of  failure,  I  speak  of.  We 
have  developed  a  series  of  provincial  juris- 
dictions, that  are  supreme  in  some  respects 
and  powerful  in  almost  all,  in  a  way  that  the 
fathers  never  imagined.  I  suspect  they  would 
be  frightened  at  what  they'd  see  today. 

To  be  fair  about  it,  those  among  us  who 
allege  themselves  to  be  Liberals  are  largely 
responsible  for  that.  In  a  sense  the  national 
Liberal  Party  was  created  out  of  a  series  of 
provincial  rights  movements  that  were  set  up 
to  contradict  and  to  sharply  challenge  the 
Macdonald  view  of  Canada.  It  was  successful 
because  of  people  like  Oliver  Mowat,  and 
indeed  because  of  people  like  Watson  and 
Haldane  in  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council.  They  undermined,  I  would 
suggest,  much  of  the  fimdamental  aspect  of 
the  Canada  created  by  the  fathers  of  Con- 
federation. 

1  won't  belabour  the  point,  but  I  suggest 
that  anyone  interested  look  at  the  first 
premiers'  conference  that  was  ever  held  in 
this  country.  It  was  in  Quebec,  in  1887  and  it 
was  really  a  cabal  of  Liberal  provincial  rights 
premiers.  They  were  determined— with  the 
help  of,  among  others,  Watson  and  Haldane— 
to  put  an  end  to  this  very  strong  centrist 
government  that  had  lodged  itself  in  Ottawa. 

Indeed,  out  of  that  kind  of  constitutional 
conference  came  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Compact  theory  in  which  this  province 
had  a  very  central  role.  There  are  many 
academic  treatises  which  the  deputy  minister 
could  recommend  to  the  minister. 

One  thing  I  would  recommend,  and  I 
would  just  briefly  read  into  the  record.  It's 
not  that  it  wasn't  predicted,  but  I  think  one 
of  the  most  ignored  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant speeches  ever  given  was  in  the 
Quebec  Confederation  debate,  on  February 
28,  1865,  by  a  Lower  Canadian  politician  of 
some  note  named  Christopher  Ehmkin.  I 
want  to  just  read  what  he  said.  He  took  a 
strong  objection  to  what  the  fathers  of  Con- 
federation were  about  in  this  particular  way. 
I  do  this  with  the  indulgence  of  the  minister 
just  to  embellish  my  point,  because  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  I  don't  want  it  to  be 
misunderstood  by  him  or  others. 

The  central  argument  Mr.  Dunkin  made  in 
opposing  the  Canada  that  the  Confederation 
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people  were  putting  together— and  he's  speak- 
ing here  about  these  nascent  provincial  juris- 
dictions that  were  being  set  up— was  as 
follows:  "The  provincial  governments  will  in 
a  quiet  way  want  money  and  the  provincial 
legislators  and  people  will  want  it  yet  more. 
Grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  for  schools,  for 
charities,  for  salaries,  for  contingencies  of  the 
legislative  body;  for  all  manner  of  ends  they 
will  be  wanting  money,  and  where  is  it  to 
come  from? 

"The  easiest  way  for  it"— the  provincial 
jurisdiction— "to  get  that  money  will  be  from 
the  general  government.  I  am  not  sure  either 
but  that  most  members  of  the  provincial  legis- 
latures will  like  it  that  way  the  best"— and 
"Hear,  hear,"  is  recorded.  "It  will  not  be  at 
all  unpopular  the  getting  of  money  so;  quite 
the  contrary.  Gentlemen  will  go  to  their  con- 
stituents with  an  easy  conscience,  telling 
them:  'True,  we  have  not  much  to  do  in  the 
provincial  legislature  and  you  need  not  ask 
fairly  closely  what  else  we  did.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  we  got  the  federal  government  to  in- 
crease the  subvention  to  our  province  by  five 
cents  a  head,  and  see  what  this  gives  you— 
$500  for  that  road,  $1,000  to  that  charity,  so 
much  here  and  so  much  there.  That  we  have 
done,  and  we  have  done  well.' 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Ehinkin  in  conclud- 
ing, "in  many  constituencies  the  answer 
would  be,  *Yes,  you  have  done  well;  go  and 
do  it  again.'  I  am  afraid  the  provincial  con- 
stituencies, legislatures  and  executives  will 
all  show  a  most  calf-like  appetite  for  the 
milking  of  this  one  most  magnificent  govern- 
ment cow." 

In  a  sense,  I  thought  of  Christopher  Dunkin 
last  week  when,  on  my  way  to  a  little  holi- 
day, I  heard  some  of  this  debate  in  Ottawa 
as  I  was  at  the  time  in  the  eastern  townships 
—in  Brome  almost.  I  thought  he  couldn't  have 
hit  a  most  prophetic  chord  113  or  114  years 
ago  when  that  was  offered. 

I  will  use  an  example  that  perhaps  betrays 
certain  of  my  parochial  instincts.  If  the 
people  who  put  this  arrangement  together 
arrived  here  today  and  were  confronted  with 
the  Alberta  Heritage  saving  trust  fund  they 
would  be  absolutely  aghast.  They  would  be 
flattened,  they  would  be  floored,  they  would 
be  left  in  bubbling  frustration  that  this  could 
happen  in  the  sort  of  constitutional  frame- 
work they  had  established. 

That's  basically  the  point  I'm  trying  to 
make  when  I  suggest  to  the  minister,  perhaps 
in  a  more  academic  than  a  political  sense, 
that  the  Canada  of  Confederation  has  failed, 
at  least  as  those  people,  those  principals  who 
put  it  all  together,  wanted  it  to  succeed. 
Enough  said  of  that. 


What  of  the  status  quo?  There  are  one  or 
two  things  I  feel  the  need  to  comment  upon 
in  this  respect.  Again,  they're  somewhat 
negative  but  they  concern  me  very  much. 
The  first  I  will  describe  is  what  I  call  the 
failure  of  our  national  politics.  There's  a  lot 
said— some  of  it  even  from  over  there  at 
times— about  that  "wretched  federal  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa,  that  Trudeau  lot."  People 
say,  "I'll  tell  you,  if  you  want  to  know  what's 
wrong  with  the  country,  that's  it."  I  under- 
stand that.  I  understand  there's  a  certain 
partisan  quality  that  can  justify  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  called  a  crass  partisan 
quality. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  sometimes  say  over  here— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Even  if  we  could  get  that  from 
the  public. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  And  a  guilt  complex. 
[11:45] 

Mr.  Conway:  As  I  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  someone  in  1978,  I  think 
those  people  who  strike  out  at  this  federal 
government— this  federal,  Trudeau,  Liberal 
administration— have  a  right  to  strike  out  at 
it;  and  indeed  to  some  considerable  degree 
at  the  Prime  Minister,  because  I  think  that, 
at  least  in  this  last  critical  period,  he  has 
failed  us  in  a  very  significant  way.  The 
failure  is  that  he  has  been  unable  to  project 
to  the  country  an  administration  that  in  its 
political  aspect  is  perceived  to  be  truly 
national.  I  can't  stress  that  enough. 

As  I  travelled,  however,  through  Enghsh 
Canada,  and  particularly  in  Ontario,  if  I 
understand  what  people  out  there  are  telling 
me  as  to  why  they  really  do  not  like  what's 
going  on  in  Ottawa,  and  I  don't  attribute 
to  it  anything  but  the  most  sincere  motives 
because  I  think  they  are,  in  a  sense,  right, 
but  I  honestly  hear  them  telling  me  that 
their  federal  government  is  Quebec-dominat- 
ed, or  so  it  seems.  It's  almost  like  George 
Brown  115  years  ago  crying  out  against  the 
French  domination  of  national  government. 

I'm  not  a  federal  politician  and  I'm  not  in 
Ottawa,  but  that's  what  English  Canadians, 
rightly  or  wrongly  in  this  last  critical  period, 
as  I  understand  what  they're  telling  me,  are 
telling  me.  To  some  considerable  degree  this 
Prime  Minister  has  failed  to  draw  from  Eng- 
lish Canada  leading  political  personalities  who 
can  speak  to  the  reality  of  their  regions  and 
their  provinces.  It's  not  that  that's  been  done 
before,  because  we've  had  federal  adminis- 
trations which  have  failed  us  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He's  chased  them  out  of 
the  cabinet. 
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Mr.  Conway:  As  said  by  my  friend  from 
York  South,  indeed  he  has  chased  some  of 
them,  but  I  look  at  this  government  and  I 
tell  you  I  see  a  pretty  mediocre  lot  from 
English  Canada,  by  and  large,  in  the  sense 
that  there  really  doesn't  appear  to  be  a 
Charles  Dunning,  a  Norman  Rogers,  a  James 
Ilsley,  a  Layton  Ralston,  a  Tom  Crerar.  Those 
kinds  of  people  don't  seem  to  be  there  and  to 
that  degree  this  government  is,  I  think,  sus- 
pect. This  Prime  Minister  will  go  down  with 
that  against  him,  with  a  lot  to  be  said  for  him 
none  the  less,  but  I  must  say  that. 

Of  the  principal  federal  opposition,  I  am 
equally  concerned,  because  they  have,  as  a 
national  Conservative  Party,  been  bedevilled 
for  the  past  60  years  with  trying  to  act  like 
a  national  party  when  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they,  like  many  of  us— I  think  in  a 
non-partisan  sense  of  the  political  platform- 
know  they  have  not  been  so. 

If  I  could  do  anything  today,  or  certainly 
if  I  could  have  done  anything  for  Mr.  Stan- 
field,  it  would  have  been  to  somehow  give 
him,  and  almost  guarantee  him,  a  minimum 
of  10  seats  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  What 
we  have  developed  in  this  past  period  of 
years  alarms  me  tremendously,  because  it  is 
not  in  this  country's  national  interest  that 
we  should  have  an  opposition  party  of  such 
historic  roots  as  the  Conservative  Party  with 
absolutely  a  minimal  representation  from  a 
very  significant  part  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  same  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  the  same  of  the  NDP, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  won't  grant  the  NDP  very 
much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  your  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  want  about  six  seats  in 
Alberta  as  an  exchange. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned,  I  am  genuinely  alarmed,  by 
what  I  see  to  be  failures  in  our  national 
political  system,  our  national  party  system. 
It  reminds  me  again,  almost  of  what  I  re- 
member, or  at  least  of  what  I  was  told  and 
what  I  read  as  having  happened  in  the  union 
period.  We  had  so-called  national  parties  that 
were,  by  and  large,  just  very  vast  majoritarian 
parties  in  one  of  the  two  principal  jurisdic- 
tions. That  can  lead  us  in  only  one  direction- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  God  Billy  King  stayed 
out  of  that   government. 

Mr.  Conway:  —a  hopeless  deadlock.  I 
just  want  to  make  that  point,  and  I  want  to 
make  it  in  the  context  of  something  I  see 
happening  in  terms  of  the  national  political 
process,    and    that's    this    new    redistribution 


bill  that  is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  the  next 
federal  context.  I  find  it  interesting  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  federal  Parliament  in 
which  the  area  west  of  Kenora— my  figures 
are  not  specific,  but  I  think  I  am  generally 
correct  when  I  say  this— the  area  west  of 
Kenora  is  going  to  have  at  least  as  great 
a  number  of  federal  members  as  has  Quebec, 
or  very  nearly  what  Quebec  has. 

I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  very  significant  change  from  what  has 
occurred  in  the  past  100  years.  It  has  been 
developing,  but  it  has  been  proceeding 
apace.  That's  important  for  this  reason: 
Up  until  even  1972,  it  was  not  possible, 
by  and  large,  to  form  anything  but  the 
shakiest  minority  government  at  the  na- 
tional level  without  some  kind  of  represen- 
tation from  Quebec.  But,  with  what  I  see 
developing  in  this  new  redistribution  bill, 
I  submit  that  there  is  the  possibility  for  a 
clear  and  almost  easy  majority  government 
being  formed  strictly  out  of  English  Canada 
in  a  way  that  was  never  there  nor  intended 
to  be  there  many  years  ago.  I  am  alarmed 
and  concerned  by  that. 

That  brings  me,  briefly,  to  Bill  0-60.  As 
should  be  obvious,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I 
am  not  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  nor  do 
I  profess  to  be,  a  constitutional  expert  or 
near-expert.  I  defer  entirely  to  my  friend 
from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk,  who  understands 
these  matters  in  all  their  complexity  far 
better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  very  wise  of  you. 

Mr.  Conway:  Except  I  must  simply  say 
that  I  was  tremendously  impressed  last  week 
when  I  heard  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
tremendous  respect,  in  terms  of  these  na- 
tional constitutional  and  first  minister's  con- 
ferences, speak  to  Bill  C-60.  I  refer  to  the 
Premier  of  New  Brunswick.  I  thought  what 
Mr.  Hatfield  said  about  much  of  what  Bill 
C-60  offers  is,  from  my  private  point  of 
view,  absolutely  and  totally  on  the  mark. 

Things  like  this  House  of  Federation 
sound  to  me  like  a  watertight  guarantee  to 
perpetuate  the  kind  of  political  deadlock 
that  created  the  impulse  for  Confederation 
in  the  first  place.  I  just  hope  that  those  of 
us  who  have  a  vested  political  interest  in 
Ottawa,  or  in  this  place  or  other  provincial 
capitals,  are  not  lulled  by  the  hope  that 
things  like  Bill  C-60,  with  this  business  of 
Senate  reform,  are  the  answers  to  our  real 
problems.  I  see  the  answers  to  our  real 
problems  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  touch- 
ing upon  the  area  of  greatest  concern  to  me. 
Again,   as    an   English  Canadian— and   I   am 
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nothing  more  than  that;  I'm  not  even  an 
English  Canadian  in  the  sense  that  I'm 
Ottawa  Valley  Irish. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  a  breed  apart, 
all  right. 

Mr.  Conway:  When  it  comes  to  the 
French-English  question,  I  have  a  certain 
pleasant  neutrality,  because  we  Irish— cer- 
tainly those  in  the  Ottawa  Valley— fought 
the  English  and  the  French  with  equal 
ferocity  and,  I   suspect,  equal  success. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  even  fought  your- 
selves on  occasion. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  we  fought  ourselves 
with  an  enthusiastic  masochism. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  was  just  to  temper  the 
blade. 

Mr.  Conway:  But,  in  growing  up  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  the 
interface  of  French  and  English  in  this 
country  that  I  hope  is  obvious. 

I  want  to  make  my  comments  of  a  general 
kind  in  this  respect.  Some  English  Canadians 
across  the  land  are  most  animated  and  seem 
to  most  enjoy  their  politics  these  days— and 
I  have  done  it — when  thev  are  striking  out 
at  that  traitorous  nest  called  PQ  that  has 
ensconced  itself  in  Quebec  City.  "How  dare 
they  sitand  before  the  people  of  Quebec  and 
the  people  of  Canada,  suggesting  that  this 
benevolent  country  of  ours  should  be  dis- 
membered?" Some  indeed  have  suggested  to 
me  that  there  is  a  response  to  that  kind  of 
treason  that  should  be  invoked. 

English  Canadians,  some  of  them,  have 
really  become  erithused,  as  they  should  be, 
to  this  heresy — this  treason  of  a  sort — that  is 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  Levesque's 
separatism.  Much  of  what  English  Canadians 
have  said  I  couldn't  agree  with  more  because 
this  Levesque  government,  like  a  lot  of  gov- 
ernments and  a  lot  of  politicians,  is  deserving 
of  the  most  serious  kind  of  rebuke. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  they  ran  and  were 
elected  on,  as  we  all  know,  not  a  commit- 
ment to  separatism  but  rather  to  a  provision 
of  peace,  order  and  good  government.  They 
nlmosft  make  me  think  of  how  those  wretched 
sociahsts  got  elected  in  Saskatchewan  dn  1944. 
Tommy  Douglas  didn't  talk,  as  we  might  like 
to  think,  of  all  the  socialist  doctrine — and  I 
know  there  are  some  in  York  South  who  know 
the  story  far  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  don't  know  it  well  if  that 
is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  record  shows  they  were 
as  interested  as  Mitch  Hepburn  and  others 
were  in  other  jurisdictions  in  talking  about 
government  efficiencies  and  cutting  this  and 


that — ^reaUy     cheap,      economical,     efficient, 
honest  government. 

Mr.  Swart:  We're  always  concerned  about 
government  efficiency. 

Mr.  Conway:  The  Quebec  government  got 
itself  elected,  this  Levesque  government — 
and  I  am  glad  to  know  the  socialists  and  the 
separatists  are  like  us  Liberals  and  Tories, 
human  to  that  degree;  but  this  government 
in  Quebec  is  playing  a  game  now  of  the  most 
reprehensible  kind  with  this  referendum  of 
theirs.  They  haven't  got  the  guts  to  stand  up 
before  the  electorate.  They  haven't  got  the 
intestinal  or  pohtical  fortitude  to  challenge 
their  jurisdiction  with  the  question.  They  will 
do,  I  expect,  what  Mackenzie  King  did  in 
1942  with  his  famous  referendum.  In  the 
words  of  Frank  Scott:  "What  did  yes  or  no 
mean  in  that  particular  context:?"  I  wait  with 
interest  to  see  what  that  very  clever  separatist 
outfit  will  come  up  with  by  way  of  language, 
because  I  suggest  to  those  who  don't  know 
the  hisltory  of  referenda  in  this  country,  look 
and  you  shall  find  ?ome  very  interesting 
semantic  endeavours. 

So  when  English  Canadians  strike  out  at 
Levesque  and  his  gang  they  do  so  in  many 
cases  with  justified  cause,  and  I  hope  they 
will  encourage  others  to  join  the  debate. 

But  there  is  one  element  of  this  English- 
Canadian  lecture  Ithat  concerns  me  greatly, 
and  it  is  this:  I  don't  profess  to  understand 
French  Canada  as  well  as  I  would  like,  or 
indeed  as  well  as  others  in  this  chamber 
might,  but  my  understanding  of  it  and  of  the 
French  Canadians  I  have  come  to  know — 
separatist,  non-separatist,  whatever — is  that 
there  is  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  most  French 
Canadians  a  keen  appreciation  of  who  they 
are,  where  they  came  from,  where  they  are 
now,  what  it  is  they  want  to  keep  and  how 
they  want  to  go  about  doing  that. 

There  is  in  French  Canada,  as  I  understand 
it,  a  sense  of  collective  soul,  of  purpose,  of 
nationalism,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that.  Some 
of  it  is  a  bit  enervating,  because  as  the  Prime 
Minister  properlv  points  out  there  is  an  aspect 
of  nationalism  that  is  potentially  destructive 
and  very  negative. 

But  can  those  of  us  in  English  Canada  say 
the  same  of  our  own  soul?  I  think  we  are  on 
very  shaky  ground  there.  It  might  just  be  the 
ultimate  hypocrisy  for  those  of  us  who  do  not 
have  a  sense  of  spirit,  of  soul,  of  purpose,  or 
whatever — collective  or  individual  political 
self — to  lecture  those  who  do.  Whether  or  not 
we  can  accept  it  is  quite  another  matter.  It 
is  this  English-Canadian  lack  of  sense  and 
soul  that  concerns  me  most  fundamentally, 
because  we  do  have  in  this  country  today,  I 
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think,  a  frightenling  drawing  apart  of  the  his- 
toric two  solitudes. 

I  well  remember  being  elected  here  in 
1975,  and  in  the  space  of  12  months  poing 
down  to  Quebec  and  talking  to  some  of  mv 
French-Canadian  friends.  I  remember  sud- 
denly being  told,  in  the  spring  of  1976  I  think 
it  was,  that  there  was  a  crisis,  an  absolutely 
gut-wrenching  French-Canadian  crisis  known 
as  the  "gens  de  Tair"  matter — this  business  of 
air  traffic  control  in  Ouebec.  In  Quebec  it  was 
tearing  much  of  the  province  apart  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  suspect  there  are  15  people  in  English 
Canada  who  know  or  care  what  the  "gens  de 
I'air"  busine^'s  was  all  about. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  all  pilots  of  Air 
Canada. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  use  that  as  a  very  recent 
example  of  how  we  see  the  world  in  which 
we  live  from  the  point  of  view  of  two  very 
different  peoples.  That  really  does  concern 
me  very  greatly. 

In  the  search  for  English  Canada's  self 
and  soul  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  I  suppose 
we  have  to  look  at  the  symbols  we  have 
adopted,  or  attempted  to  adopt,  to  express 
ourselves  both  now  and  in  the  not-too-distant 
past. 

[12:00] 

I  must  say  for  those  who  may  not  re- 
member it,  that  there  was  in  our  being  at 
the  time  of  Confederation,  I  think  a  widely- 
understood  sense  of  collectivity  in  English 
Canada,  some  of  which  was  shared  by  our 
French-Canadian  friends.  There  was  a  two- 
point  program  to  it  in  a  sense.  We  were  all 
part  of  the  great  and  glorious  British  Em- 
pire, and  we  did  understand,  even  those  of 
us  with  Irish  affiliation,  the  goodness  and 
the  positive  dynamic  of  that  British  connec- 
tion. That  was  part  of  our  nationalism  and 
our  collective  soul.  It  was  understood  by 
us  all,  and  indeed  by  many  who  looked  on 
from  afar.  As  part  of  the  British  bias  there 
was,  God  bless  us  all,  an  anti-Americanism 
that  was  at  times  virulent,  at  times  violent, 
and  at  times  perhaps  questionable. 

We  were,  in  the  beginning  at  least  of 
Confederation,  as  an  English-Canadian  po- 
pulation very  much  committed  to  certain  of 
these  spiritual  ideals.  Can  we  say  the  same 
of  us  today  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in 
this  part  of  English  Canada?  I  despair  some- 
what in  that  connection,  because  one  of  the 
things  to  which  there  has  been  a  strong 
response,  one  of  the  symbols  that  we  En- 
glish Canadians  have  tried  to  adopt  and 
appropriate  unto  ourselves,  as  we  should, 
has  been  this  pro-British  element,  this  pro- 


British  bias.  It  was  there  very  much  in  the 
beginning.  Where  is  the  motto?  I  am  sure 
somewhere  it  says,  "Faithful  and  loyal  in 
the  beginning,  so  let  us  remain."  Loyal  and 
faithful  to  the  British  connection,  so  let  us 
remain.  That's  what  our  motto  tells  us,  that 
is  what  it  offers  to  the  world  in  a  sense  of 
what   we   in   this   province   are   all   about. 

Can  we  say  that  we  are  as  faithful  and 
as  loyal  now  as  we  were  then  to  the  British 
connection?  I  want  to  say  something  that 
is  obvious.  We  can't. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Don't  ask  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  that  question. 

Mr.  Conway:  God  bless  them,  I  know 
there  are  members  of  this  cabinet  who  have 
a  dedication  still  that  is  truly  heroic  and  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  endeavour  to 
disqualify. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Their  greatest  moment  is 
when  they  wrap  themselves  in  the  flag. 

Mr.  Conway:  For  those  of  us  in  this 
province  of  Ontario,  the  search  for  symbols 
and  the  search  for  soul,  has  been  an  in- 
teresting one.  Just  let  me  offer  a  few  of  the 
ones  we've  tried.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the 
most  prominent  journalists  and  authors  in 
this  country  gave  to  us  a  two-volume  ex- 
pression of  The  National  Dream.  In  many 
respects  school  children  of  Ontario  have 
been  educated  to  believe  that  yes,  we  do 
have  national  symbols  that  speak  to  our 
positive  being,  and  that  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  expressing  as 
it  does  a  desire  to  move  ever  westward  and 
integrate  that  vast  land  into  our  political 
system,  is  a  national  symbol  of  great  note. 

Let  me  just  make  two  comments  about 
that.  It  is  a  strange  jurisdiction  that  has  as 
its  national  dream  a  railroad.  I  don't  know 
if  there  are  others  that  do,  but  there  might 
be  some  that  have.  Let  me  just  suggest  that 
that  national  dream  is  without  a  doubt,  I 
suspect,  the  national  dream  for  many  of  us 
in  Ontario.  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  friends, 
many  of  whom  have  done  it  far  more  ably 
than  I,  to  go  to  Portage  and  Main  in  Win- 
nipeg and  tell  them  of  our  national  dream, 
because  I  suspect  you  will  literally  be  run 
out  of  town  on  a  rail,  and  it  won't  be  the 
CP  rail.  That  national  dream  speaks  to  the 
diflBculty  of  our  English- Canadian  soul. 
What  was  considered  positive,  fundamental 
and  essential  in  Ontario  is  considered  by 
our  English-Canadian  friends  in  western 
Canada  the  ultimate  in  the  negative,  ex- 
ploitive spirit  of  politics. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  believe  that  that 
kind  of  national  dream  is  the  hoped-for  soul, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  at  least  a  difficult  row 
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to  hoe.  At  least  in  western  Canada,  this 
national  dream  proves  what  some  have  always 
suspected,  that  Confederation  really  was  sim- 
ply Ontario  from  sea  to  shining  sea.  I'd  love 
to  have  been  there  when  Peter  Lougheed  and 
Bill  Davis  got  together  to  discuss  this  kind  of 
question.  I  suspect  the  contradiction  to  which 
I  direct  your  attention  was  at  least  implicit, 
Lf  not  explicit,  in  some  of  what  was  being 
said. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  True  blue. 

Mr.  Turner:  All  the  way. 

Mr.  Conway:  This  leads  me  to  a  far  more 
controversial  symbol,  a  far  more  emotional 
symbol,  a  symbol  to  which  English  Cana- 
dians have  long  been  dedicated— the  mon- 
archy. I  approach  this  with  delicacy  and  with 
a  measure  of  trepidation. 

The  monarchy,  for  many  in  this  province, 
and  for  many  over  there  and  for  many  over 
here,  and  for  many  there  I  suspect,  is  cen- 
tral to  the  English-Canadian  soul,  an  expres- 
sion of  our  collective  selves,  of  our  collective 
constitutional  and  spiritual  purpose.  It  may 
be.  I  know  we  have  a  Premier  in  this  prov- 
ince who  is  dedicated  to  the  monarchy  with 
all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  being,  as  he 
should  be. 

I  must  say  two  things.  To  those  involved 
in  this  effort  to  find  what  we  in  English 
Canada  are  all  a;bout,  I  hope  you're  more 
successful  in  that  venture  than  api)ears  to  be 
the  case  today,  becaue  for  my  generation  of 
English  Canadians,  those  under  the  age  of  30, 
the  monarchy  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It 
might  be  there  in  the  minds  of  some,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  be. 

I  have  spent  some  time  in  the  last  10  years 
in  university  settings  and  with  young  people, 
despite  my  octogenarian  mentality.  For  young 
people  in  this  province,  there  is  no  antipathy 
to  the  monarchy.  All  of  us  respect  and  honour 
the  Queen  as  an  immensely  important,  hard- 
working and  great  lady;  she  is  that  and  much 
more.  But  there  is  a  sense  of  irrelevance. 
When  you  speak  to  the  fundamental  need  for 
a  commitment,  when  you  speak  of  a  national 
spirit  within  the  English-Canadian  commun- 
ity, I  don't  .see  in  my  generation  that  the 
monarchy  means  nearly  as  much. 

When  I  was  in  university  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  two  fairly  extensive  research 
papers,  one  on  the  royal  tour  of  1860  and 
the  other  on  the  royal  tour  of  1939.  In  the 
course  of  that  undertaking  I  got  the  feeling 
there  is  a  waning  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  that  symbol  over  and 
above  what  had  existed  beforehand. 

Much  more  important  with  respect  to  this 
symbol  is  French  Canada's  response  to  it.  In 


this  I  think  French  Canada  has  acted  impul- 
sively, emotionally  and  not  always  with  due 
reference  to  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 

As  I  understand  French  Canada,  academics 
like  Professor  Jacques  Monet  who  is  a  very 
committed  French-Canadian  monarchist,  or 
was  the  last  time  I  checked,  are  whistling  in 
the  dark.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  kind  of 
commitment  in  French  Canada  to  the  mon- 
archy as  a  unifying  theme  within  this  jmis- 
diction.  I  want  to  point  that  out. 

It  alarms  me  that  my  Queen  is  not  free  to 
move  throughout  the  vast  entirety  of  this 
country  as  she  once  did.  We  can  say  yes, 
she's  free  to  move  into  Quebec  as  she  has 
done  recently,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  you 
that  her  movements  and  the  royal  movements 
in  Quebec  post- 1964  are  a  pale  reflection  of 
that  tour  in  1939.  I  suspect  that  1964  was  a 
turning  point  beyond  which  it  became  very 
difficult  for  any  Canadian  monarch,  with  a 
British  connection  at  least,  to  move  through 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

That's  the  way  I  see  it,  and  I'm  sure 
there  are  others  who  see  it  very  differently. 
For  those  of  you  who  see  the  monarchy  as 
a  sense  of  hope  and  a  sense  of  soul  and 
spirit  for  English  Canada,  I  encourage  you 
to  make  that  a  unffying  theme  if  you  think 
it  is  possible  and  viable.  I  don't  see  it  as  at 
all  possible  from  my  vantage  point,  but  that 
is  simply  the  comment  of  one  private  citizen. 

To  that  degree,  the  British  connection 
generally  has  gone  from  this  country,  which 
has  in  a  sense  grown  up.  It  has,  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Lower,  proceeded  in  one 
way  from  colony  to  nation. 

What  of  that  anti-American  spirit  that  we 
have,  in  this  province  particularly?  The 
United  Empire  Loyalist  movement  was  noth- 
ing if  it  was  not  anti-American  in  the  most 
positive  sense  of  tliat  word,  if  I  can  use 
such   a  convoluted  way  of  saying  it. 

We  have  a  new  economy.  In  the  words  of 
one  academic  or  publisher,  we  have  the  new 
Romans,  who  have  given  us  this  multina- 
tional integration  that  has  drawn  Canadians 
and  Americans  together,  in  far  more  in- 
tricacy and  in  far  more  close  detail  and  con- 
nection than  was  ever  imagined  by  our  fore- 
bears, to  such  a  degree  that  I  think  there 
is  now  a  threat  to  our  English-Canadian 
being  and  indeed  to  our  French-Canadian 
being  that   has  never  existed  before. 

I  am  frightened  when  I  hear  about  the 
Buffalo  evening  news  being  number  one  on 
the  hit  parade  in  places  like  Timmins  or 
Chicoutimi  or  its  equivalent.  That's  what  is 
happening:  My  gosh,  in  Pembroke  you  can 
now  sit  down  and  treat  yourselves  to  the 
vast  array  of  cable  television.  People  by  the 
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thousands,  I  know,  glue  themselves  to  find- 
ing out  what  is  going  on  in  upper  New 
York  state.  That  is  something  that  has  never 
existed  before  to  the  degree  it  does  now 
and,  in  a  telecommunications  sense,  it  is 
just  about  covering  this  particular  country 
of  ours. 

That,  maybe  more  than  anything  else, 
frightens  me  about  our  survival.  While  it  is 
a  threat  in  English  Canada,  certainly  it  is 
a  threat  in  French  Canada  that  is  of  a 
devastating  potential. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  frightens  you  more  than 
three  quarters  of  our  productive  capacity 
going  over  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Conway:  In  a  way,  it  does.  The  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold  asks  whether  what 
is  going  on  culturally  in  the  communications 
sector  frightens  me  more  than  what  is  going 
on  economically,  and  without  reservation  I 
say  yes  to  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  part  and  parcel. 

Mr.  Conway:  What,  then,  is  there  for  the 
development  of  a  commonality  in  English 
Canada,  quite  apart  from  in  French  Canada? 
What  are  the  potentials  and  unifying  themes 
that  will  make  this  part  of  the  country  un- 
derstand itself? 

I  don't  know.  I  am  simply  going  to  say 
that,  to  me  at  least,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  extant  in  this  province,  to  say  nothing 
of  this  province  and  British  Columbia,  a 
commitment  to  some  fundamentally  positive 
elements   of   nationality   or   whatever. 

It  may  be  that  in  1978  we  must  accept 
an  argument  put  forward  by  one  leading 
French-Canadian  academic  in  trying  to  deal 
with  these  matters,  who  said  of  Confedera- 
tion that  this  country,  in  its  being  put 
together  in  1867,  was  not  so  much  an  agree- 
ment betweeen  two  peoples  who  greatly  de- 
sired to  live  together,  but  rather  a  frank 
admission  of  two  peoples  who  simply  un- 
derstood that  they  could  not  live  apart. 

I  think  of  that  when  my  friend  from  York 
East,  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie), 
introduces  things  like  Bill  136,  which  I  hope 
indicates  the  reality  of  that.  It  may  be,  as 
it  was  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  while  we  may  not  like 
or  understand  one  another,  French  and  Eng- 
lish Canadians  simply  must  understand  that, 
while  they  may  not  be  overly  enthusiastic 
about  it,  they  cannot  live  apart. 
[12:151 

I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  as 
should  be  obvious  from  some  of  my  general 
remarks,  I  am  somewhat  concerned  and 
cynical  about  the  future  of  the  country  as  I 
now  know  it.   I  don't  see  a  sense  of  com- 


mitment or  a  sense  of  wanting  to  be  more 
than  Americans  living  north  of  the  49th 
parallel,  a  sense  of  enjoying  a  good  standard 
of  living,  for  many  of  us  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  a  sense  of  striking  out  against  those 
who  not  too  far  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  valley,  want  to  foist  upon  us  some- 
thing we  will  not  accept.  I  really  do  see  a 
lack  of  consensus  from  time  to  time  in  things 
like  the  federal-provincial  conferences  of 
which  there  has  been  made  some  note. 

There  was  a  very  eminent  politician  of 
the  Confederation  period  who  put  it  very 
well  when  he  said  in  the  debates  this  search 
for  collective  soul  was  going  to  be  a  never- 
ending  problem  and  indeed  perhaps  an  in- 
soluble one.  I  want  to  read  to  you  what  he 
said,  tongue  in  cheek,  in  February  1865, 
when  he  somewhat  scorned  this  D'Arcy 
MacGee  nonsense  of  the  new  nationahty  that 
was  somehow  going  to  happen. 

He  said:  "I  propose  the  adoption  of  the 
rainbow  as  our  emblem"— the  symbol  of  this 
new  nationality.  "By  the  endless  variety  of  its 
tints,  the  rainbow  will  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  diversity  of  races,  rehgions,  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  different  parts  of  this 
Canadian  Confederation.  By  its  slender  and 
elongated  form,  the  rainbow  would  afford 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  geographical 
configuration  of  this  Confederation." 

Here  is  I  think  the  salient  part:  "By  its 
lack  of  consistence,  an  image  without  sub- 
stance, the  rainbow  would  aptly  represent  the 
solidity  of  our  Confederation— an  emblem  we 
must  have,  for  every  great  empire  has  one. 
Let  us  adopt  the  rainbow." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  for  Canada  is 
in  this  day  and  age  not  so  much  that  we  live 
and  work  nationally,  in  a  political  and  con- 
stitutional sense,  under  a  cloud  as  under  a 
rainbow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  in  a  fair  apportion- 
ing of  the  time,  we  should  conclude  by  the 
adjournment  hour  today  our  debate  on  the 
federal-provincial  aspects  of  intergovern- 
mental affairs  so  that  we  leave  an  adequate 
time  next  week  to  discuss  local  government 
and  the  remainder  for  the  estimates  next 
week.  Therefore  I  am  going  to  resist  almost 
totally  an  inclination  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  reflections  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Renfrew  North  on  the  emergence  of 
Confederation  and  current  problems. 

I  do  however  want  to  join  with  him  in 
saying  to  the  minister  we  welcome  him  to 
this  portfolio  and  we  wish  him  well.  His 
record,  particularly  in  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, gave  an  indication  of  a  sensitivity,  an 
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attitude  and  a  balance  of  views  which  I 
think  is  necessary  if  Ontario  is  going  to  fulfil 
its  role,  particularly  in  the  federal-provincial 
aspects  of  the  thing.  I  want  to  deal  this 
morning  rather  briefly,  so  that  I  can  leave 
time  for  others  who  wish  to  participate  in 
this  debate,  with  a  number  of  more  specific 
aspects  of  the  current  situation. 

Ontario  has  always  played  a  vitally  im- 
portant role  in  federal-provincial  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  constitutional  matters.  The 
reasons  for  this,  I  think  we  are  all  aware, 
stem  from  Ontario's  closer  relationship  with 
Quebec,  historically  and  geographically,  and 
therefore  Ontario's  tacit  role  of  spokesman 
for  so-called  English-speaking  Canada,  non- 
Quebec  Canada.  Whatever  Ontario  could 
work  out  with  Quebec,  it  was  thought  in  the 
past,  if  that  were  acceptable  to  the  federal 
government  or  worked  out  among  those 
three— the  two  major  provinces  and  the 
federal  government— usually  other  provinces 
found  it  acceptable. 

Two  factors,  I  think,  have  significantly 
altered  that  historic  pattern.  The  western 
provinces  have  come  into  their  own,  basically 
because  of  a  really  fantastic  resource  devel- 
opment. Today  Alberta  is  the  richest  Cana- 
dian province,  on  any  per  capita  basis.  British 
Columbia  quite  some  years  ago  moved  into 
the  top  trio  of  provinces;  and  even  Saskatche- 
wan, which  was  almost  a  classic  of  the  have- 
not,  poorer  provinces,  is  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  becoming  a  have  province  too. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  greater  balance  be- 
tween east  and  west  in  Canada,  and  despite 
Ontario's  size  and  wealth  there  is  not  the 
same  readiness  to  tag  along  with  Ontario's 
positions.  To  put  it  more  bluntly,  Ontario's 
leadership  role  is  more  likely  to  be  challenged 
rather  than  accepted  today;  whereas  in  the 
past  it  very  often  was  accepted. 

Ontario  has  been  perceived,  and  in  reality 
has  been,  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  Con- 
federation. The  rest  of  the  nation  feels  that 
that  is  the  case,  and  now  they  are  reacting 
because  of  their  feeling  that  Ontario  has  been 
the  greatest  beneficiary.  Any  changes  that  we 
are  going  to  move  to  in  the  constitution  in 
Canada  today  are  going  to  reflect  something 
of  that  new  reality,  the  reality  of  a  better 
balance  between  the  we^  and  the  east,  that 
reality  in  the  Canadian  union. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  Ontario's 
position  is  rather  seriously  affected,  at  least 
in  the  last  decade.  That  is  that  the  federal 
govr-rnment  has  had  an  evtremelv  inflexible 
position  under  Trudeaii's  leadership.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  growing  impasse.  Not  only  has 
the  credibilitv  of  that  position  been  under- 
mined   by    the    gradual    disappearance    of 


Liberal  governments  at  the  provincial  level, 
but  all  provincial  governments,  whatever  be 
their  partisan  identification,  have  tended  to 
develop  a  soHd  united  front  vSs-a-vis  the 
Ottawa  stance. 

This  was  underlined  in  the  last  two  provin- 
cial premiers'  conferences  chaired  by  Premier 
Lougheed  and  by  Premier  Blakeney,  which 
presented  an  almost  unanimous  set  of  de- 
mands to  the  federal  government.  This  im- 
passe between  the  federal  government  and 
the  provinces  has  been  consolidating  over  the 
last  seven  years  since  the  Victoria  conference 
in  1971,  resulting  in  a  drift  in  federal-provin- 
cial relations  which  has  contributed  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  my  view,  to  the  general 
malaise  that  now  affects  this  country  both 
politically  and,  indeed,  economically. 

The  last  'time  we  had  such  an  impasse  and 
a  consequent  drift  in  constitutional  matters  in 
Canada,  back  in  the  1960s,  it  was  Ontario  that 
played  its  historic  leadership  role,  gambling 
on  the  convening  of  a  Confederation  of  To- 
morrow conference  which  brought  together 
the  provincial  premiers  and  excluded  the 
federal  government  except  as  an  observer, 
and  by  the  success  of  that  conference  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  things  going  again. 

I  can't  help  but  feel  that  Ontario  could 
have  and  should  have  done  something  more 
during  the  last  seven  years  to  give  voice  to 
the  growing  unanimity  among  the  provinces. 
I  acknowledge  that  perhaps  I  am  unfair  in 
that  conclusion.  Perhaps  Trudeau  had  to  be 
reduced  to  the  category  of  a  lame-duck  Prime 
Minister,  bereft  of  virtually  all  of  his  provin- 
cial base,  fading  an  imminent  federal  election 
with  possible  defeat,  for  him  to  be  willing  to 
budee  from  his  inflexible  position. 

But  I  would  like  to  believe  that,  with  more 
vigorous  yet  tactful  initiatives,  Ontario  could 
have  done  something  to  have  broken  that  im- 
passe before  it  went  on  for  as  long  as  it  did. 
In  his  introductory  remarks  to  these  estimates, 
the  minijiter  stated  that  the  position  which 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  took  on  behalf  of 
Ontario  at  the  start  of  the  conference  was  in 
its  essentials  the  position  that  Trudeau 
moved  to  on  the  second  day  and  which  ulti- 
matelv  emerged  in  the  final  communique  of 
the  conference. 

The  minister  concluded  that  Ontario  had 
done  its  homework  and  was  in  touch  with  the 
new  realities  of  the  situation.  Perhaps  so.  But 
could  it  not  have  been  done  earlier?  I  ask 
that  question,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labour it  anv  further,  other  than  this  one  ob- 
servation: T  have  alwavs  felt  that  it  was 
Ontfirio's  relatively  passive  role,  its  lack  of 
leadership  in  the  conference  tin  Victoria  in 
1971,  which  created  or  set  the  stage  for  the 
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constitutional  impasse  which  has  gone  on  for 
the  past  seven  years.  When  two  or  three  of 
the  redneck  leaders  of  then  provincial  gov- 
ernments in  western  Canada  adopted  a  posi- 
tion of  vigorous  unsympathetic  reaction  to  the 
views  of  Quebec,  Ontario  could  have  played 
a  role  in  halting  the  polarization. 

I  was  once  so  unkind  as  to  suggest  to  the 
Premier  following  that  conference  that  John 
Robarts'  absence  was  felt  more  than  his 
presence.  That  was  the  problem,  because  if 
John  Robarts  had  been  there,  I'm  quite  con- 
vinced that  at  some  point  he  would  have 
intervened  and  in  eflFeot  said  to  the  Wacky 
Bennetts  and  others  from  western  Canada 
who  were  taking  a  rather  hostile  uncompro- 
mising view,  "Let's  just  halt,  just  cool  it.  Let's 
take  a  somewhat  more  reasonable  approach." 

It  didn't  happen,  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences which  have  dominated  the  past  seven 
years.  However,  that's  all  water  over  the  dam. 
In  this  recent  conference  I  would  concede 
that  Ontario  did  play  a  conciliatory  role.  It 
did  play  a  significant  part  through  the 
Premier's  initial  statement  of  a  position  which 
was  supported  widely  enough  that  the  fed- 
eral government  had  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  it  in  its  essentials. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  a  general  com- 
ment on  the  first  mimsters'  conference  that  I 
would  like  to  dwell  on  for  a  moment.  There 
was  a  strange  dichotomy  in  the  public  per- 
ception of  the  achievements  of  that  confer- 
ence. The  conference  developed  an  almost 
euphoric  atmosphere  on  the  second  day,  the 
Tuesday  when  Trudeau  made  his  offer  to 
open  up  for  negotiation  a  niunber  of  vital 
issues  on  which  he'd  been  adamantly  inflex- 
ible in  the  years  before. 

That  euphoric  atmosphere  seemed  to  dis- 
sipate when  renewed  differences  emerged  the 
next  day  on  exactly  what  was  going  to  be  the 
list  of  topics  on  which  the  focus  of  attention 
could  be  made  in  the  weeks  and  months  im- 
mediately ahead.  Generally  speaking,  the 
media  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
just  another  talk  session  that  didn't  result  in 
much  of  an  achievement. 

I'm  inclined  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
the  minister  when  he  said  the  conference  was 
a  success.  "It  reopened  the  process  of  con- 
stitutional review,"  I'm  quoting,  "through 
direct  discussion  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years.  It  clearly  established  a  renewed 
constitution  as  a  national  priority.  It  agreed 
upon  a  mechanism,  time  table  and  agenda  for 
the  followup." 

In  my  view,  that's  a  measure  of  progress, 
particularly  after  the  last  seven  years  of  drift. 
I  concede  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  talk 


if  the  action  doesn't  follow,  but  there  is  some 
real  hope  that  action  is  going  to  follow  be- 
cause arrangements  were  made  for  prepar- 
atory work  and  a  date  was  fixed  for  the  next 
first  ministers'  conference  at  a  relatively  short 
period  down  the  road. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  two  or  three  aspects 
of  the  items  that  emerged  in  the  course  of 
the  first  ministers'  conference.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  arrive  at  an  agenda  on  which 
there  would  be  a  sharp  focus,  the  so-called 
short  listing  of  topics,  which  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  period  between  now  and  Feb- 
ruary. Fortunately,  because  of  the  somewhat 
more  flexible  approach  taken  by  Trudeau  on 
the  second  day,  it  was  possible  to  get  within 
that  list  some  effort  to  clarify  the  existing 
division  of  legislative  powers  and  consider 
some  readjustment  of  that  division  of  legisla- 
tive powers. 

I  noted  with  interest  that  the  Premier 
indicates  that  he  doesn't  think  there  needs  to 
be  a  massive  change,  a  very  extensive  change. 
Time  alone  will  tell  in  the  negotiating  pro- 
cess. But  quite  rightly,  it  is  observed  that 
this  division  of  legislative  powers  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  whole  federal  constitution. 

[12:301 

Recently,  with  rather  serious  and  unfa- 
vourable consequences,  the  focus  in  this  whole 
constitutional  debate  in  Canada  has  tended  to 
fall  on  the  proposals  of  the  House  of  Feder- 
ation by  the  federal  government  and  the 
House  of  the  Provinces  by  the  provincial 
western  parties  and  from  our  own  advisory 
committee  on  Confederation. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  that  is  not  the 
top  priority,  particularly  at  this  stage  in  the 
negotiations.  The  redistribution  of  legislative 
powers  and  other  items— and  perhaps  some 
that  each  one  of  us  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  on  the  short  list— are  far  more  important 
than  the  rather  divisive  debate  that  emerged 
on  whether  or  not  we're  going  to  have  a 
House  of  the  Provinces  or  a  House  of  Feder- 
ation. Once  we  resolve  somewhat  more  clearly 
that  division  of  legislative  powers,  I  don't 
think  there  vdll  be  such  an  insistent  demand 
to  have  some  restiucturing  that  is  going  to 
give  a  fuller  regional  input,  though  that  is 
enough  of  a  persistent  thrust  in  the  dynamic 
of  the  Canadian  scene  today  that  undoubted- 
ly it's  never  going  to  completely  go  away. 

When  we  get  around,  if  I  may  just  look 
down  the  road  a  bit,  to  considering  what 
we're  going  to  do  with  our  second  chamber, 
I  think  we  should  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  features  of  the  second  chamber  that 
are  really  anachronistic  and  out  of  step  with 
the  times.   I  was  interested  in  the  observa- 
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tions  my  federal  leader  made  when  he  was 
speaking  to  the  Senate  committee  on  this 
matter.  He  reminded  the  Senate  committee 
that  the  second  chamber  is  really  not  an 
effective  instrument  for  regional  input,  either 
by  the  proposals  that  were  made  by  Ottawa 
or  that  have  been  made  by  the  provinces. 
Even  more  important,  the  second  chamber 
is  really  out  of  step  with  the  whole  demo- 
cratic requirements  of  a  modern  society. 

In  his  presentation  he  reminded  us  that 
Cartier  reclared:  "The  weak  point  in  demo- 
cratic institutions  is  the  leaving  of  all  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  popular  element." 

Mr.  Conway:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  agree? 

Mr.  Conway:  You  don't? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  I  don't  have  that 
paranoid  fear  of  the  popular  element  that  has 
to  be  checked  by  the  sober  second  thoughts 
of  the  elite  who  gather  together  in  the 
Senate.  No,  I  don't  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  thought  the  elite  all  drove 
Cadillacs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Macdonald  said:  "The 
rights  of  the  minority  must  be  protected, 
and  the  rich  are  always  fewer  in  number 
than  the  poor."  MacGee  stated:  "We  run 
the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  spirit 
of  universal  democracy  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  Confederation 
will  enable  us  to  bear  up  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  to  resist  the  spread  of  this  universal 
democratic  doctrine."  That  was  the  concept 
back  in  those  days  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we're  going  to  move  to 
a  second  chamber  that  is  going  to  play  some 
sort  of  role,  it  should  be  much  more  demo- 
cratic in  its  structure  and  it  certainly 
shouldn't  be  just  a  collection  of  the  elite, 
either  economically  or  politically.  Also,  it 
should  more  eflFectively  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  regional  input.  As  Ed  Broadbent 
stated,  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  up 
to  this  point  are  little  short  of  an  abomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Conway:  We  need  another  Hazen 
Argue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  leave  that  com- 
ment imtil  later. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  thmk  Donald  C  Mac^ 
Donald  would  make  an  excellent  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  shall  leave  that  com- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  not  going  to 
dwell  further  on  this  because  I've  suggested 
that  this  isn't  a  top  priority.  I  think  when  we 


do  get  around  to  considering  it  more  fully, 
we  should  consider  the  proposals  of  Ed 
Broadbent  on  behalf  of  the  NDP,  that  instead 
of  trying  to  restructure  an  outmoded  second 
chamber  we  should  abolish  it,  as  everybody 
seems  to  agree  today  in  terms  of  its  present 
position,  and  add  100  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  20  from  each  of  the  five  differ- 
ent regions,  who  woxild  be  chosen  propor- 
tionate to  the  popular  vote  the  parties  in 
each  of  the  regions  got  in  the  last  election. 
There  you  would  have  a  real  regional  injmt 
<and  it  would  be  within  the  framework  of 
the  democratic  structure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  rather  than  the  undemocratic 
structure  of  the  Senate  as  we  have  known  it. 

Let  me  turn  quickly  to  another  topic, 
namely,  the  whole  question  of  patriation  of 
the  constitution.  I  don't  know  how  long  we're 
going  to  have  to  go  on  wearily  in  coming 
to  grips  with  this  issue.  At  least,  I  think  it 
was  encouraging  in  this  conference  that  all 
the  provinces  agreed  that  the  constitution 
should  be  patriated,  with  the  exception  of 
Quebec;  and  Quebec's  disagreement  was  not 
in  the  principle  of  its  patriation,  but  rather 
that  they  wanted  to  have  some  decisions  on 
the  division  of  powers  before  it  was  done. 
Therefore,  I  hope  we  can  proceed  and  get 
Rene  Levesque  and  others  from  Quebec  to 
go  along  with  not  only  a  consensus,  but  also 
a  near  unanimity,  when  the  first  ministers 
meet  again. 

I  recognize  that  in  dealing  with  patriation 
you've  got  to  come  to  grips  with  the  even 
more  important  matters,  namely,  what  is  the 
appropriate  kind  of  formula  for  amending  the 
constitution  once  we  have  brought  it  back  to 
Canada  and  it  falls  wholly  vdthin  our  power 
and  our  jurisdiction.  There  may  have  to  be 
variations,  but  I  must  say  personally— and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  widespread  belief— tliat 
the  formula  that  was  proposed  in  Victoria, 
namely,  that  there  should  be  agreement 
among  the  federal  government  and  six  prov- 
inces involving  80  per  cent  of  the  population, 
is  at  least  a  good  starting  point.  I  repeat: 
There  may  have  to  be  some  amendments  to 
that  to  get  as  great  a  consensus  as  possible, 
but  it's  a  good  starting  point. 

Another  point  is  the  question  of  the  en- 
trenchment of  individual  rights  in  the  con- 
stitution. I  was  interested  in  reading  the 
Hansard  report  for  last  Monday  night  to  note 
the  comments  of  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East,  who  was  chastising  Allan  Blakeney  for 
what  he  thought  was  a  rather  strange  i)osi- 
tion  of  opposing  the  entrenching  of  individual 
rights  in  the  constitution  coming  from  a  man 
of  his  intelligence  and  indeed  of  his  socialist 
persuasions. 
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I  wish  the  honourable  member  had  been 
up  to  date.  If  he  had  watched  the  Watson 
Report  on  the  evening  after  the  conference, 
he  would  have  noted  that  Allan  Blakeney 
cited  a  shift  in  his  own  position  on  this  issue 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  achievement 
that  can  be  made  even  in  an  open  conference. 
The  questioning  by  Patrick  Watson  was: 
What  can  you  really  achieve  in  an  open  con- 
ference? Haven't  you  got  to  get  behind  the 
scenes  to  do  the  negotiating?  And  while  Allan 
Blakeney  conceded  that  as  having  some  vahd- 
ity,  he  cited  this  as  an  example:  He  had  been 
—if  I  may  put  it  in  the  terms  used  by  the 
Premier  of  Ontario— opposed  to  entrenching 
things  in  the  constitution. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  paper  that  the  Pre- 
mier of  Ontario  submitted  to  the  conference: 
"Clearly,  two  schools  of  thought  have  devel- 
oped with  reference  to  this  matter.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  a  constitutional  expres- 
sion of  rights  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  they 
are  not  breached  by  temporary  majorities  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  provincial  Legislatures. 
Those  holding  this  point  of  view  would  leave 
it  to  our  courts  to  determine  how  to  apply 
these  rights  in  particular  political,  economic 
and  social  circumstances. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  wIk) 
argue  that  by  defining  individual  rights  in  the 
constitution,  an  unnecessary  element  of  rigid- 
ity will  be  introduced  in  our  pubhc  life. 
Social  values  and  conditions  are  not  static, 
and  many  of  our  rights  and  freedoms  must  be 
adjusted  in  die  light  of  changed  and  changing 
circumstances." 

In  other  words,  he  is  referring  to  the  kinds 
of  situations  in  the  United  States  where  they 
sometimes  had  to  have  massive  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  able  to  get 
a  court  that  was  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

That  was  the  kind  of  worry  that  Allan 
Blakeney  had.  But  he  pointed  out  that  he  was 
willing  to  contemplate— as  indeed  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  generally  voiced  by  our 
federal  leader,  Ed  Broadbent,  has  not  only 
contemplated  but  supported— the  enshrining 
of  individual  rights  in  the  oonstitution.  He 
was  willing  to  set  aside  his  reservations  if  you 
could  add  to  it— and  I  hope,  as  a  layman,  I 
grasped  totally  and  fully  what  is  essentially 
a  legal  concept— a  "notwithstanding"  clause. 

In  other  words,  the  individual  rights  are  in 
the  constitution  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it 
doesn't  totally  preclude  the  opportunity  of  a 
Legislature  or  tiie  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
tervene in  some  alteration  of  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  the  rights  enshrined  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

For  example,  it  may  well  be  that  a  provin- 
cial government  wants  to  have  some  affirma- 


tive action  program  that  is  going  to  give  a 
bias  in  favour  of  major  peoples  in  terms  of 
employment;  that  might  be  in  contradiction 
to  equality  of  opportunity  enshrined  in  the 
constitution.  That  "nowithstanding"  clause,  as 
I  understand  it,  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
Legislature  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  and  for 
the  courts  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  the 
right  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  and,  therefore, 
not  to  interpret  it  strictiy  and  without  the  full 
flexibility  and  breadth  of  view  necessary  to 
encompass  it.  There  are  many  other  examples 
and  I  won't  take  time  to  go  into  them  in 
detail. 

But  with  a  "nowithstanding"  clause,  for 
example  if  property  rights  are  the  right  of  an 
individual  enshrined  in  a  constitution,  it  may 
mean  that  a  government  woiddn't  be  able  to 
move  to  the  expropriation  of  certain  property 
for  public  purposes.  A  "notwithstanding" 
clause  would  open  that  possibility.  It  may 
mean,  for  example,  that  if  you  have  property 
rights  enshrined  totally  in  a  constitution  with- 
out any  qualification,  a  provincial  Legislature 
that  brought  in  family  law  legislation  and 
laid  down  certain  restrictions  or  directives 
with  regard  to  property  might  be  getting  into 
conflict.  The  "notwithstanding"  clause  would 
permit  that  kind  of  thing. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  the  kind  of 
compromise  that  Mr.  Blakeney  indicated  he 
found  tolerable,  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  British  parliamentary  his- 
tory to  have  the  final  say.  As  one  jurist  said, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  Legislatiu-e  to  declare 
that  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white  if  they 
want  to  be  foolish  enough  to  do  so.  That  is  a 
rather  honoured  and  an  important  asi)ect  of 
our  tradition  as  compared  with  the  Americans. 
I  think  a  compromise  is  jpossible  there. 

ni  conclude  with  this  one  general  obser- 
vation. Now  that  the  logjam  is  broken,  now 
that  the  impasse  of  the  last  seven  years  is 
over  and  we  are  moving  into  a  period  of 
negotiations  on  a  short  list  of  seven  topics,  I 
think  there  is  one  piece  of  counsel  whidi  is 
extremely  important.  I  would  plead  with  this 
government,  as  I  said  a  little  critically  earlier, 
that  it  has  an  obhgation  because  of  its  his- 
toric role  in  federal-provincial  relations  to 
take  the  initiative,   to  be  making  proposals. 

Nobody,  including  this  government,  should 
take  stereotyped,  hard,  fast,  inflexible  posi- 
tions. When  you  go  into  the  renegotiation  of 
a  constitution  just  as  we  did  in  1863  to  1867 
with  the  attempt  to  create  a  new  constitution, 
if  you  go  in  with  totally  inflexible  positions 
you  exclude  or  sharply  limit  the  possibihties 
of  the  achievement  of  negotiations. 

I  think  when  one  looks  back  at  that  period, 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  people  of  such 
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diversity  of  views— indeed  of  personal  ani- 
mosity—as John  A.  Macdonald  and  George 
Brown  went  in  and  thrashed  them  through. 
They  had  to  compromise.  They  did  so  be- 
cause there  was  a  greater  good,  a  greater 
objective,  that  each  one  of  them  was  com- 
mitted to.  I  think  the  greater  good  and  the 
greater  objective  that  we  now  face  is  the 
necessity,  without  too  much  more  delay,  of 
restructuring  our  constitution  and  therefore  a 
willingness  to  acknowledge. 

I  would  pick  up  on  one  point  the  honour- 
able member  for  Renfrew  North  made. 
That  is  if  you  go  back  into  history  it  is  not 
impossible  to  conclude  that  the  whole  thrust 
of  Upper  Canada  in  its  rep-by-pop  was  an 
effort  to  get  its  version  in  that  day  of 
sovereignty  association. 

It  differs  from  today  when  Rene  Levesque 
wants  to  take  Quebec  totally  out  of  the  family, 
so  to  speak.  Yet  he  would  argue  that  it  isn't 
totally  out  of  the  family.  He  wants  an  asso- 
ciation. My  general  plea,  in  the  context  of 
steadfast  opposition  to  any  conceding  of 
separation  for  Quebec,  is  that  on  this  as  on 
many  matters,  there  may  be  formulas,  there 
may  be  solutions,  there  may  be  compromises 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  this  family 
of  peoples  from  sea  to  sea  to  restructure  the 
constitution  for  the  next  100  years.  But  it 
requires  an  openness  and  a  willingness  to 
compromise,  a  willingness  to  negotiate.  I 
hope  now  that  we  have  broken  the  logjam, 
this  government  will  take  as  vigorous  a  lead 
as  is  advisable  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 
[12:45] 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
only  a  few  minutes  left  in  the  period  allotted 
for  the  discussion  of  this  area.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  limit  my  remarks  in  the  time  avail- 
able, and  on  the  understanding  that  there 
is  no  other  member  of  the  chamber  inter- 
ested in  speaking  in  the  remaining  15 
minutes,  to  a  number  of  what  are  perhaps 
miscellaneous  points,  but  points  on  which  I 
have  some  significant  concern  1  will  leave  to 
another  time— perhaps  in  the  budget  debate, 
perhaps  in  a  debate  specifically  set  aside  for 
a  discussion  of  constitutional  matters,  or 
perhaps  in  a  forum  that  I  suggested  a  week 
ago  yesterday  in  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Attorney  General— some  more 
thoughtful,  co-ordinated  and  basic  concerns 
which  I  have  about  the  constitution,  the 
process  of  change  and  what  is  taking  place. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  general  statement, 
and  perhaps  others  may  not  discern  any 
theme  in  the  remarks  which  I  make  about  the 
goal  as  I  see  it.  I  think  the  goal  is  very  clear. 
The  goal  which  we  all  have  is  to  maintain 
the  nation.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  We  share 


in  this  chamber  a  common  conviction  that 
that  nation  can  be  best  maintained,  in  fact 
can  only  to  be  maintained,  through  a  federal 
system  of  government. 

I  was  concerned  about  the  remarks  made  by 
the  member  for  Renfrew  North.  He  said  he 
had  an  element  of  pessismism  in  his  reflections 
upon  the  constitution  and  the  history  of  the 
constitution  as  it  now  stands.  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly share  that  pessimism,  nor  do  I  think 
I  can  be  categorized  as  optimistic  about  what 
is  happening.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
recognize  that  the  original,  and  I  use  the 
term  threats,  and  the  original  opportunities 
v/hich  motivated  the  country  toward  its  Con- 
federation many  years  ago  still  exist.  They  do 
not  exist  in  the  dramatic  sense  of  the  northern 
armies  of  the  United  States  about  to  achieve 
an  overwhelming  victory  in  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  concern  in  this  part 
of  the  world  being  what  was  going  to  happen 
as  a  result  of  that  victory  and  that  tremend- 
ous army  immediately  to  the  south.  But  we 
all  share  an  apprehension  about  the  pressures 
of  the  United  States  on  Canada,  and  those 
pressures  still  exist  in  immeasurable  strength 
on  the  country. 

I  am  surprised  that  in  the  work^a-day  world 
of  these  constitutional  conferences,  and  with 
the  constitutional  industrialists  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  country  who  spend  their  time 
discussing  the  intricacies  of  the  constitution, 
there  is  very  little  being  said  about  the 
matters  raised  by  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North  with  respect  to  the  cultural  domination 
of  this  country;  very  little  being  said  about  the 
economic  ov^mership  of  significant  segments 
of  our  economy  by  the  United  States  mainly, 
and  perhaps  other  countries;  very  litde  being 
said  to  recognize  that  that  threat  exists. 

il  happen  to  be  somewhat  more  empathetic 
to  the  province  of  Quebec  and  to  the  present 
government  of  the  province  of  Quebec  than 
many  in  this  chamber  and  many  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  elsewhere  in  Canada.  I 
have  that  empathy  because  in  a  funny  sense, 
the  French-Canadian  people  in  their  con- 
tinuing sense  of  nationalism,  if  I  could  use 
that  phrase,  are  asserting  at  least  in  one 
aspect,  the  sense  of  their  wanting  to  remain 
an  independent  people  in  an  interdependent 
world  on  the  North  American  continent.  I 
want  us  to  be  a  part  of  that  continuing  effort 
with  Quebec  to  maintain  an  independent 
nation  on  the  north  half  of  the  North 
American  continent,  recognizing,  of  course, 
that  all  independence  is  qualified  by  our  in- 
terdependence throughout  the  world. 

The  third  element  of  our  Confederation, 
of  course,  was  that  at  the  time  of  Confede- 
ration the  vast  uninhabited,  unincorporated, 
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unacknowledged  territories  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  a  funny  way 
today  that  same  problem  exists  because  of 
the  immense  wealth  that  was  unforeseen  at 
that  time,  unknown  and  unrealized,  but 
which  has  come  forth  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  country,  organized  as  it  is  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and  in  Manitoba 
and  in  the  Territories,  but  again  those  are 
fundamental  concerns   in  the   constitution. 

Within  that  framework  I  think  people  are 
talking  about  a  workable  constitution.  Per- 
haps on  another  occasion  I  will  elaborate, 
at  least  for  my  own  purposes,  at  some 
greater  length  about  the  background  as  I 
see  it  of  the  Confederation,  simply  because 
I  enjoy  responding  to  the  contributions  such 
as  those  that  have  been  made  in  that  debate 
and  the  one  that  I  was  privileged  to  hear 
this  morning  from  the  member  for  Ren- 
frew North. 

On  very  specific  matters,  may  I  ask  the 
minister  very  clearly  that  on  this  whole 
question  of  the  amending  process  of  the 
constitution  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  need 
in  this  province  for  an  amending  process 
with  respect  to  this  constitution?  I  would 
draw  the  minister's  attention  to  the  wide 
ambit  of  the  amending  power  which  we  in 
this  assembly  have  because  it's  the  first  head 
of  section  92  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  which  permits  us  to  amend  this  con- 
stitution in  any  respect  we  wish  except  for 
the  oflBce  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

I  was  astounded— and  I  recognize  that  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  constitutional  mat- 
ters and  constitutional  law— that  when  the 
question  arose  about  whether  or  not  the 
premium  established  by  regulation,  that  is 
the  last  increase  was  established  in  this  as- 
sembly, and  my  colleague  from  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  raised  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  that  provision,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  another  case  had  simply 
ruled  quite  clearly  that  without  us  knowing 
it  the  day  this  assembly  passed  that  act 
delegating  that  power  to  levy  the  premiums 
by  regulation,  we  had  amended  the  con- 
stitution of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  some  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  related  to  how  often 
this  assembly  must  be  called  into  session, 
when  elections  must  be  held  in  this  coimtry, 
what  is  the  maximum  limit  that  it  can  go. 
I  don't  want  to  emphasize  any  more  but  I 
do  want  to  say  that  it  is  essential  that  this 
ministry,  in  its  concern  about  constitutional 
matters,  devise  a  process  by  which  if  we  are 
amending  our  constitution  we  are  at  least 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we're  doing  it  at  the 
time   that   we're   doing  it.   There   are   some 


fimdamental    problems    in    connection    with 
that  matter. 

I  am  going  to  be  able  to  cover  only  a 
couple  of  points  in  the  short  time  available; 
there  are  many  others  but  I  hope  there  will 
be  another  occasion.  My  colleague,  the 
member  for  York  South  and  myself  share 
this  particular  responsibility  in  our  caucus 
of  federal-provincial  affairs  simply  because 
he  and  I  share  within  the  broadly  shared 
goal  somewhat  difFerent  i)erceptions  of  these 
problems. 

On  the  question  of  the  Senate  and  a  re- 
placement body,  I  think  myself  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  more  urgent  matter,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it  would  be  very  important  that  we 
recognize  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  federal 
system  as  such  can  function  at  the  central 
authority  without  a  second  body  represent- 
ing the  regional  nature  of  a  federal  system. 
I  think  one  of  the  key  factors  which  has 
come  through  in  the  public  reception  of  the 
country  is  now  a  degree  of  recognition  (rf 
the  regionalism  of  the  country.  Ontario  is 
having  diflBculty  recognizing  that  it  is  a 
region  because  it  has  been  so  favoured  in 
the  past  that  it  thought  it  was  the  >^ole 
of  the  country  and  not  just  a  region.  But 
regionalism  is  very  clear  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  I  think  in  Ontario  we  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  that  we  are  one 
region  within  Canada. 

Those  regions  do  not  necessarily  have  the 
boundaries  of  the  provinces.  There  are  other 
ways  of  grouping  the  country.  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  boundary  changes.  I'm  simply 
saying  that  there  must  be  a  second  chamber 
elected,  in  my  judgement,  on  a  basis  that 
will  provide  a  representation  of  the  regional 
nature  of  the  country.  It  may  very  well  have 
the  circumscribed  inability  to  introduce 
money  legislation,  but  at  least  it  would  be 
an  elected  body  with  significant  segments 
of  its  representation  reflecting  the  region- 
alism of  the  country  in  Ottawa,  and  not  a 
unicameral  system  of  government  at  that 
level  in  the  federal  system. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  on  balance  the 
House  of  the  Provinces  is  not  adequate,  nor 
is  the  House  of  Federation  adequate.  If  I 
had  in  a  moment  to  coin  a  phrase,  I  would 
say  the  House  of  the  Regions.  One  would 
have  to  work  out  the  complement  of  that 
House,  the  representation  in  that  House  and 
the  direct  election  by  the  people  of  the 
country  to  that  body. 

May  I  say  just  a  word  about  the  Supreme 
Coiui:  of  Canada  which  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern as  well  and  then,  perforce,  leave  the 
other  matters  to  another  occasion?  I  happen 
to  think  that  we  are  likely  going  to  have  to 
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recognize,  ndt  necessarily  a  provincial  ap- 
pointment right  to  the  Supreme  Comt  of 
Canada  for  an  individual  judge,  but  some- 
thing somewhere  between  that  and  a  wdde- 
open  devolution  of  that  authority  to  the  judi- 
cial council  of  the  kind  reflected  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Premier  last  week  in 
Ottawa,  that  is,  that  there  would  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  11  Attorneys  General  who 
would  perform  the  function  of  selecting  the 
appointees  to  the  court. 

Again,  I  think  as  implicit  in  the  history  of 
tliat  court,  there  has  to  be  a  regional  recogni- 
tion on  that  court  and  no  judicial  nominating 
council  should  have  the  right  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  merit  to  annul  the  regional  nature 
of  that  court  as  the  final  court  of  appeal. 

I  don't  think  Ithat's  a  problem.  I'm  quite 
certain  whatever  the  regional  areas  in  the 
country  may  be  finally  seen  to  be,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  find  persons  of  merit  and 
skill  who  would  be  able  to  sit  and  occupy  the 
seats  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  bring  the 
kind  of  attention  to  the  constitutional  aflPairs 
of  the  coimtry  that  is  required.  We  must  not 
underestimate  in  any  way  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  federal  system. 

I  may  well  be  that  the  very  basic  philo- 
sophy of  the  most  objective  members  of  that 
court  is  conditioned  a  great  deal  by  their 
fundamental  views  and  attitudes  towards  the 
country  as  such.  I  think,  with  great  respect, 
that  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  re- 
flects in  his  judgements  views  which  he  ex- 
pressed as  a  professor  of  constitutional  law 
many  years  ago.  I  read  vi^th  interest  and 
some  curiosity  the  consistency  of  the  views 
which  he  has  held  for  many  years  and  which 
are  now  reflected  as  the  law  of  the  country. 
We  must  get  away  from  the  idea  that  in 
some  way  they  are  engraved  on  tablets  of 
stone  and  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  find  the 
proper  tablet  and  you  can  express  what  the 
law  is  on  any  particular  topic. 

I  want  to  close  by  simply  referring  the 
minister  to  the  suggestion  I  made  to  his  col- 
league, the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry), 
that  there  must  be  a  forum,  other  than  just 
an  afternoon's  debate,  probably  by  way  of 
committee  of  this  House,  that  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  in  an  informal  com- 
mittee setting  with  those  persons  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  surveying 
the  constitution,  reviewing  its  implications 
and  to  make  a  forum  available  for  the  ex- 
change of  views. 
[1:00] 

We  cannot  allow  this  assembly  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  ongoing  process  of  at  least 
the  exchange  of  views  and  consultation.  We 
do  not  ask  in  any  way  for  an  encroachment 


upon  the  responsibility  of  government  ulti- 
mately to  make  the  decisions  about  the  con- 
stitution, but  any  sanity  would  indicate  that 
the  government  is  somewhat  foolhardy  if  it 
does  not  allow  the  members  of  the  assembly 
from  all  parties,  including  the  back-benchers 
from  its  own  government  party,  to  have  some 
opportunity  and  forum  within  which  we  can 
discuss  constitutional  matters  in  other  than 
a  structural  framework  such  as  this  debate. 
This  has  become  a  kind  of  debate  in  an  esti- 
mates situation. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  congratu- 
late the  government  on  the  establishment  of 
the  ministry.  I  congratulate  the  government 
on  the  appointment  of  the  minister.  I  also 
congratulate  the  ministry  in  having  as  a 
deputy  a  friend  of  mine  of  some  at  least  15 
years'  standing.  I  do  so  because  it  seems  to 
m©  that  in  a  funny  way  the  minister  and  his 
deputy  are  the  minister  and  deputy  of  a 
ministry  which  will  survive  as  a  ministry  of 
this  government  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  think  the  choices  are  well  made  and  the 
establishment  of  the  ministry  is  well  con- 
sidered, and  I  look  forward  to  the  work  which 
that  ministry  does  in  this  very  important  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
intend  to  make  any  lengthy  remarks.  If  I 
could  have  just  one  minute,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  the  discussion  on  this  particular  item 
by  first  thanking  all  those  who  passed  on  their 
kind  remarks  about  my  assuming  this  new 
portfolio.  I  accepted  this  job,  and  look  upon 
it,  witli  great  anticipation  and  as  a  very 
exciting  challenge. 

I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
tMs  debate  that  the  real  responsibilities, 
while  they  may  be  centred  on  this  ministry 
for  bringing  together  the  viewpoints  and 
concerns  and  suggestions  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  should  represent  not  only  those  of 
the  government  but  also  those  of  all  mem- 
bers in  this  House. 

We  havelSegun  that  process  through  this 
debate  on  this  item  in  th'ese  estimates.  I  think 
it  has  been  an  excellent  debate,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  I  have  sat  through  in  a 
long  time.  I  think  there  have  been  many 
good  contributions  made.  I  congratulate  all 
those  members  who  took  part. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  process 
that  starts  November  23,  when  the  ministers 
of  intergovernmental  aflFairs  and  tlie  Attor- 
neys General  sit  down  to  start  negotiations 
on  the  short  list  of  items  that  I  mentioned 
in  my  opening  remarks,  will  be  co-ordinated 
on  behalf  of  the  government  by  the  secre- 
tariat and  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  and  the  Attorney  General's  people 
and  others  from  other  ministries  will  all  be 
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working  with  us  to  present  the  Ontario  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward and  the  suggestions  to  have  some  more 
informal  mechanism  where  all  members  of 
this  Legislature  can  contribute.  I  am  going 
to  work  that  out  and  I  hope  I  can  suggest  a 
process   that   we   can   put   into   place   very 


shortly  so  that  all  the  members  of  this  House 
can  be  part  of  the  process  that  goes  on  in 
the  next  two  or  three  very  important  months. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  House 
adjourned  at  1:05  p.m. 


ERRATUM 


No.  Page  Column  Line  Should  read 

113  4667  2  23  Mr.  WUdman:   Why  don't  you  lower  the 

park  fees,  then? 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  FOR 
SCARBOROUGH  WEST 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  a  vacancy  has  occurred  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  by  reason  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Stephen  Lewis,  Esquire,  as  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  Scarborough  West. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  outstanding  contribution  made 
by  the  public  servants  of  this  province  to  the 
United  Way  campaign  in  MetropoHtan  To- 
ronto. I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  House 
shared  with  me  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  public 
servants  when  the  United  Way  Metro  chair- 
man, Jed  Purcell,  last  week  said,  "'The  efforts 
of  the  public  servants  were  a  significant  factor 
in  the  campaign's  exceeding  its  goal  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years." 

As  members  are  aware,  the  Metro  goal  was 
$16.7  million  and  this  has  been  exceeded  by 
$54,000.  I'm  equally  sure  members  wiU  join 
with  me  in  extending  our  gratitude  and 
congratulations  to  each  and  every  employee 
who  contributed  to  the  campaign  and  to  all 
those  who  under  the  able  leadership  of  Brian 
Riddell,  the  crown  campaign  co-ordinator, 
worked  so  hard  to  make  this  achievement 
possible. 

The  Ontario  public  servants  set  a  Campaign 
goal  of  $390,000.  There  is  every  expectation, 
once  all  the  reports  are  in,  that  this  goal 
v/ill  be  exceeded.  This  amount  compares  to 
the  1977  goal  of  $315,000  which,  it  also 
pleases  me  to  say,  was  exceeded  by  $38,000. 
This  kind  of  success  speaks  highly  of  the 
commitment  and  concern  the  public  servants 
of  this  province  have  towards  their  com- 
munity and  their  neighbours.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  community  at  large  and  its 
role  in  exceeding  the  goal  set  for  the 
campaign. 

I  think  this  year's  success  reflects  the 
growing  awareness  at  all  levels  of  society  that 
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governments  can't  and  shouldn't  provide  all 
the  services  rendered  in  a  conmiunity.  It 
reflects  an  awarene&s  of  the  need  for  in- 
dividuals and  groups  to  become  involved 
in  a  direct  way  with  social  concerns  in  order 
for  the  community  to  be  truly  healthy  and 
truly  compassionate. 

I  am  gratified  in  these  times  of  restraints 
that  the  employees  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment have  recognized  that  need  and  respond- 
ed in  such  a  generous  manner.  On  behalf  of 
all  members  of  this  House,  therefore,  I  extend 
to  them  our  very  sincere  congratulations  and 
gratitude. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Mackenzie) 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  S. 
Smith)  raised  questions  concerning  a  study 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Gibson,  director  of  occupational 
and  environmental  health  at  the  Dominion 
Foundry  and  Steel  Company  Limited  in 
Hamilton. 

That  study  was  released  in  the  summer  of 
1977.  It  was  entitled.  Lung  Cancer  Mortality 
in  a  Steel  Foundry.  More  specifically  it  re- 
lated to  the  apparent  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  lung  cancer  in  workers  in  Dofasco's  own 
foundry  and  the  study  indeed  was  instigated 
by  that  foundry. 

The  question  raised  by  honourable  mem- 
bers concerned  a  number  of  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  employees  of  Dofasco  who  are  said 
to  have  been  affected  by  exposure  to  some  as 
yet  unidentified  carcinogen  or  carcinogens.  I 
have  now  had  an  opportimity  to  review  the 
entire  matter  with  senior  oflBcials  of  both  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  those 
of  the  occupational  health  and  safety  division 
of  my  ministry  in  order  to  determine  why  the 
claims  in  question  have  not  been  dealt  with. 

I  have  ascertained  that  Dr.  Gibson's  study 
was  received  by  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  in  July  1977  and  was  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
division  of  my  ministry  for  evaluation.  Re- 
grettably, it  now  appears  the  responsible 
officials  within  my  ministry  did  not  appreciate 
that  the  adjudication  of  these  claims  was 
awaiting   the   receipt  of   the   evaluation   re-- 
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quested  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board. 

In  reviewdng  the  correspondence  I  must 
say  in  all  candour  that  in  retrospect  the  break- 
down in  communications  is  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand. Nevertheless,  this  misunderstanding  did 
arise  and  was  not  brought  to  my  attention 
until  I  commenced  my  investigation  late  last 
week. 

I  must  also  say  I  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  members  last  week  that  as  a  re- 
sult valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  providing 
material  and  data  to  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  in  order  to  enable  the  board 
to  develop  appropriate  criteria  upon  which 
these  claims  can  be  expeditiously  assessed. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Approve  the  claims  now. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Approve  the  claims. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Approve  the  claims. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  want  to  assure  members 
that  as  a  result  of  this  incident  I  have  directed 
that  the  entire  communications  system  be- 
tween the  board  and  my  ministry  be  reviewed 
in  order  to  ensure  there  will  be  no  recurrence 
of  this  unfortunate  and  frankly  unacceptable 
course  of  events. 

In  his  question  on  November  10  the  mem- 
ber for  Hamilton  East  asked  specifically  that 
I  table  with  the  House  any  information  for- 
warded by  the  ministry  to  the  board  in  re- 
sponse to  their  request.  I  will  be  tabling  later 
today  a  letter  dated  June  20  from  Ehr.  MuUer, 
chief  of  health  studies  and  services,  to  Dr. 
McCracken,  executive  director  of  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
attaching  comments  prepared  by  Ms.  Diane 
Crocker,  a  member  of  the  ministry's  special 
studies  and  services  groups,  as  well  as  mate- 
rial obtained  from  world  literature  dealing 
with  the  subject-matter  in  question.  In  Dr. 
McCracken's  view  this  material  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  board  to  act  upon  out- 
standing claims.  I  think  all  members  will 
agree  that  the  immediate  concern  must  be  to 
ensure  that  no  fiuther  unnecessary  delays 
occur  in  the  resolution  of  this  matter. 

In  the  light  of  I>r.  Gibson's  study  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  a  senior  epidemiologist  must 
review  this  study  and  obtain  whatever  other 
information  exists  in  the  world  literature  as 
well. 

The  person  commissioned  to  prepare  this 
report  will  also  be  requested  to  express  his 
professional  judgement  as  to  whether  a  causal 
relationship  has  been  established  between  the 
working  conditions  in  the  Dofasco  foundry 
and  the  findings  in  the  Gibson  study  concern- 
ing the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  among 
workers  in  that  foundry.  While  he  will  be 
asked  to  determine  that  specific  question  as  a 


first  priority  he  will  also  be  asked  to  examine 
the  more  general  and  important  question  con- 
cerning the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  among 
foundry  workers  in  general. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  that 
pending  the  receipt  of  the  epidemiologist's 
review  the  board  has  directed  a  complete  and 
detailed  inquiry  be  immediately  undertaken 
with  respect  to  the  individuals  previously 
identified. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Some  of  them  are  dead. 

Mr.   Mackenzie:    Heads   should  roll  over 
that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Heads  should  roll,  he  said. 

Mr.  Genua:  Your  head. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

TTC  GRANTS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis).  He  may  be  here  later, 
so  I'll  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  was  one  of  the  main  issues  in 
yesterday's  municipal  elections,  as  there 
seems  to  be  great  concern  over  fares,  is  the 
government  willing  now  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestions we  oflFered  in  October  1977,  namely, 
that  it  deconditionalizes  the  grants  which  go 
to  the  TTC  so  they  can  decide  themselves 
how  much  of  their  grants  should  go  to 
operating  and  how  much  to  capital  ex- 
penses? Why  will  the  government  not  give 
them  one  lump  sum  grant  from  the  two 
present  votes  which  are  made  to  them  and 
allow  them  to  decide  how  best  to  use  the 
money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  the  minister  explain  to 
the  House,  in  view  of  the  usual  shibboleths 
which  this  government  is  willing  to  clothe 
itself  in  regarding  municipal  autonomy  and 
local  decision-making,  why  it  is  that  it 
refuses  to  permit  the  TTC  to  make  this  kind 
of  judgement  to  decide  for  itself  how  best 
to  operate  an  eflBcient  and  useful  transit 
system  with  regard  to  keeping  up  its  rider- 
ship?  Why  does  the  province  have  to  make 
those  decisions  for  the  TTC,  and  why  does 
it  not  allow  the  TTC  to  decide  its  balance 
between  capital  and  operating  expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  two  votes  in  my 
ministry's  estimates  relating  to  municipal 
transit  are  for  distinctly  diflFerent  programs. 
One  is  for  an  operating  subsidy  which  is  an 
ongoing  program  from  year  to  year.  The 
other  vote  is  for  a  capital  program  whereby 
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my  ministry  subsidizes  approved  capital  pro- 
grams. When  I  say  approved,  I  mean  ap- 
proved both  by  the  municipaHty  and  by  the 
ministry.  These  capital  programs  vary 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  One  year  a 
municipality  may  be  building  a  new  bus 
garage,  for  instance,  or  may  have  some 
other  major  capital  expenditure.  It  may  be 
buying  10  new  buses  this  year  and  none 
next  year. 

Our  capital  program  is  something  totally 
separate.  We  don't  have  a  level  program 
for  each  municipality  on  capital.  Conse- 
quently, in  my  ministry's  vote  we  have  a 
surface  capital  program  and  for  Metro 
Toronto  we  have  a  separate  program  for 
subways  and  major  construction  of  this 
type. 

From  year  to  year  that  program  has  con- 
siderable peaks.  In  a  year  when  we  may 
'be  spending  less  on  subways  in  Toronto,  we 
may  be  spending  more  on  bus  garages  in 
Timmins  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  or  on  buses 
for  Thunder  Bay.  That  balances  out  each 
year.  It's  not  a  simple  case  of  deciding  what 
is  subsidy  for  maintenance  and  what  is  sub- 
sidy for  capital.  The  capital  has  to  be  ad- 
justed throughout  the  province  to  try  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  50-odd  provincial 
transit  systems  of  which  the  TTC  is  one. 

Mr.  Warner:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  realize  that  by  not  relenting  on  the 
strings- attached  process  and  also  by  not  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  under  oper- 
ating expenses  from  the  lowly  13.75  per 
cent  that's  now  offered  he  is  ensuring  a 
TTC  fare  increase  next  year  for  transit  riders 
in  Metro  Toronto?  Is  he  aware  that  that's 
what  he  is  doing?  Doesn't  he  feel  a  little 
bit  irresponsible  in  this  whole  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  he  not  aware  of  that? 
He  should  be  aware  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  just  have  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  its  13,75  per  cent— and  I'm 
glad  the  member  this  time  and  this  day  has 
the  percentage  right  because  it's  the  first 
time  I've  heard  him  quote  the  right  per- 
centage— 

[2:15] 

Mr.  Warner:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  item  was  raised  earlier,  and 
I  certainly  would  concede  that  there  was  an 
error  of  0.25  per  cent.  I  apologize  for  the 
error. 

Some  hon.  members:  Resign. 


Mr.  Warner:  I  wish  the  minister  could 
respond  by  correcting  the  amount  of  money 
he  makes  available  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  really  not  a  point 
of  privilege.  It's  an  opportunity  to  apologize. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  error  in  the  previous 
discussion  we  had  was  0.5  per  cent,  not 
0.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:   What's  a  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  would  have  to  say  that 
all  transit  systems  in  the  province,  or  cer- 
tainly the  vast  majority  of  them,  are  faced 
with  the  same  problem  as  that  of  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission.  As  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  I 
have  to  exercise  my  responsibilities  re- 
sponsibly in  dealing  with  all  municipalities. 
Other  municipalities  are  faced  with  the  same 
problems  as  those  of  the  TTC  as  far  as 
increased  fares  and  increased  costs  are  con- 
cerned. The  ratio  percentage  of  our  sub- 
sidy has  remained  the  same;  but,  of  course, 
as  costs  go  up,  our  subsidy  goes  up  in  pro- 
portion to  that.  In  most  cases,  I  think  we 
are  dealing  very  responsibly  in  meeting  a 
larger  share  of  transit  operating  costs  than 
perhaps  is  any  other  provincial  government. 

Mr.  Warner:  Take  the  strings  off.  Let  them 
have  the  money. 

Mr.  Grande:  You  are  increasing  the  fares. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Given  that 
there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  philosophies  as 
to  how  to  manage  the  TTC,  the  one  by  means 
of  capital  expenditures  to  add  new  bus  routes 
in  outlying  parts  of  the  area,  the  other  by 
means  of  operating  subsidy  to  reduce  the 
transit  fares  in  the  central  part  of  the  area; 
given  that  those  are  two  separate  philosophies, 
and  leaving  aside  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  two,  why  not  leave  it  to  the  TTC  to 
make  its  own  judgement  as  to  which  philos- 
ophy it  wishes  to  follow?  Does  the  minister 
not  understand  that  he  could  do  that  simply 
by  making  sure  it  has  its  own  choice  as  to 
whether  to  use  its  money  for  capital  for  new 
bus  routes  or  to  subsidize  transit  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  to  encourage  rider- 
ship?  Why  doesn't  the  minister  leave  it  to 
them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  that  was 
your  initial  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You're  absolutely  right,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  only  the  minister  had  your  per- 
ceptiveness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  With  all  due  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  was  the  original  ques- 
tion and  it  was  totally  answered. 
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Mr.  Kerrio:  We  didn't  get  an  answer; 
we're  waiting. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  got  an  unsatisfactory 
answer. 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  direct 
this  question  to  the  Premier  or  the  Minister 
of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  but,  since  neither  is 
here,  I  will  direct  it  to  the  Deputy  Premier. 

Given  the  fact  that  we  in  Ontario  have 
been  paying  quite  heavily  for  natural  gas, 
the  additional  burden  being  a  stimulus  to 
encourage  the  finding  of  new  supplies  and 
to  discourage  a  switch  into  natural  gas  from 
other  products;  and,  given  the  fact  that  this 
strategy  worked  and  we  have  found  enormous 
new  amounts  of  natural  gas  in  Alberta,  is 
this  government  standing  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Alberta  and  publicly  making  clear 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  additional  exports 
of  this  newly-found  gas  over  and  above 
present  export  contracts,  and  that  we  insist 
that  the  people  of  Ontario,  who  largely  paid 
for  the  finding  of  this  additional  gas,  be  the 
main  beneficiaries  of  this  gas  and  that  it  be 
used  to  benefit  industrial  and  domestic  users 
of  gas  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Bring  in  Alastair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
of  Energy  is  away  this  week.  I  think  he  is 
attending  a  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Energy 
from  throughout  the  country  in  Quebec.  No 
doubt  on  his  return  he  will  be  able  to 
address  himself  to  the  question  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Can  the  Deputy  Premier  tell  us  whether  this 
has  been  a  main  thrust  of  the  Premier  and 
himself  in  discussions  with  other  govern- 
ment leaders,  and  whether  the  Premier,  at  a 
recent  meeting  with  Premier  Lougheed,  made 
very  clear  Ontario's  opposition  to  additional 
exports  of  natural  gas?  Or  are  we  content  to 
send  some  legalistic  barief  to  an  energy  board 
and  not  arouse  the  public  opinion  as,  in  my 
view,  it  should  be?  How  important  an  issue 
is  this  to  the  government  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
it  is  an  important  issue.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  report  on  conversa- 
tions between  the  Premier  and  any  of  his 
colleagues  or  between  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  his  colleagues.  They  will  be  in  a  position 
to  do  that  on  their  own  when  they  return 
to  the  House. 

LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister   of   Laboiu:   arising   out  of  the   in- 


comprehensible and  quite  unjustified  delay 
in  getting  Dr.  Gibson's  report  through  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  hav- 
ing  the  WCB  act  on  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  22  out  of  the  439 
foundry  woHcers  who  were  surveyed  over  the 
10-year  period  up  to  1977  had  died  of  lung 
cancer,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
company's  expert  has  reconunended  that  there 
be  compensation  for  the  families  and  next  of 
kin  of  those  victims,  will  the  minister  under- 
take now  to  order  the  WCB  to  pay  the  claims 
those  families  have  lost  for  compensation  be- 
cause of  those  deaths? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  all,  let's  be  very 
clear  that  I  share  the  member's  deep  concern 
over  the  delay  that  took  place.  I  tried  to  make 
that  very  clear  in  my  statement.  I  agreed 
with  him  and,  as  I  said,  the  delay  was  un- 
acceptable. 

I  have  instructed  the  board  to  commence 
their  investigation  of  the  individual  claims 
immediately  and  they  have  agreed  to  do  so. 
We  determined  the  name  of  an  appropriate 
epidemiologist  to  deal  with  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  cancer  as  a  consequence  of  working 
in  a  foundry,  other  than  a  coke  oven  site. 

I  don't  believe  I  can  do  more  than  that 
at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What  steps  has  the  minister 
now  taken  within  his  ministry  and  with  the 
WoHcmen's  Compensation  Board  to  ensure 
that  Dr.  McCracken  properly  asks— with  some 
degree  cf  inrgency  bearing  in  mind  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  lung  cancer  illnesses— the 
occupational  health  and  safety  branch  for  the 
information  needed  to  make  those  key  deci- 
sions? What  steps  has  the  minister  taken  to 
ensure  that  when  that  is  received  from  the 
Workmen's  Comi)ensation  Board  by  Dr.  May, 
he  responds  quickly  with  some  sort  of  a 
recommendation? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  what  he  said.  He 
just  answered  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  can  only  reiterate  that  I 
have  met  with  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
with  Dr.  McCracken,  with  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  my  own 
occupational  healtii  services  division  and  the 
deputy,  and  have  outlined  clearly  that  I 
want  a  protocol  set  up  so  a  situation  like  this 
can  never  happen  again.  I  find  it  totally  un- 
acceptable, as  does  the  member. 

I  thanked  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
for  bringing  it  to  my  attention  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  long  will  these  epidemi- 
ological studies  take?  What  compensation  or 
financial  support,  if  any,  will  be  provided  to 
next   of   kin   and   people   who  have   lodged 
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claims  on  an  interim  basis?  What  heads  are 
going  to  roll?  What  disciplinary  action  does 
the  minister  intend  to  take  within  the  WCB 
and  the  ministry  as  a  result  <jf  this  in- 
competence? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Michael  has  some  knitting 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  don't  want  to  reiterate 
that  I  am  just  as  concerned  as  the  member 
about  what  happened. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Pay  them  now  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  But  whether  or  not  heads 
should  roll  is  an  issue  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  today  because  the  peoj^le  involved  are 
extremely  competent  people. 

Mr.  Germa:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  But  I  am  just  as  distiu'bed, 
nevertheless,  that  an  unacceptable  event  oc- 
curred. Beyond  that  I  can  give  the  member 
no  other  assurances  at  the  moment  than  those 
that  have  been  outlined  in  my  statement  or  in 
my  previous  answer. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Put  those  left  living  at  least 
on  compensation. 

PCB  SPILLS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  arising  out  of 
the  train  wreck  in  Dowling,  Ontario,  five  years 
ago  when  PCBs  were  spilled— 

Mr.  Havrot:  How  about  50  years  ago? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —contaminating  or  threaten- 
ing to  contaminate  the  water  supply  of  that 
community  of  northern  Ontario.  Can  the 
minister  tell  the  House  when  the  ministry 
plans  to  complete  the  cleanup  of  soil  at 
Dowling  which  five  years  later  is  still  con- 
taminated by  PCBs? 

Mr.  Havrot:  How  do  you  know?  Did  you 
taste  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  a  good  deal  of 
the  material  was  cleared  from  the  area  at  that 
time,  but  certainly  there  is  still  contaminated 
soil  there.  I  guess  it  was  about  10  days  ago 
I  had  a  briefing  from  stafiE  and  I  find  it  is 
not  only  an  ongoing  problem,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  very  expensive  to  look  after. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  getting  more  costly  all  the 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  have  agreed  to  in- 
sist that  the  rail  lines  take  their  full  share  of 
the  responsibility  and  I  think  we  will  have 
more  to  say  on  that  in  the  very  near  future. 

I'm  impressed  with  the  technical  difiiculties 
of  cleaning  up  that  area.  It's  extremely  expen- 
sive and  extremely  difficult,  but  we  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  work  with  CP  to  make 
sure  that  it's  done. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cleanup  would 
have  cost  only  $200,000  if  it  had  been  under- 
taken promptly  but  will  now  cost  more  than 
$1  million  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
people  doing  the  work,  can  the  minister  say 
how  much  of  that  cost  will  be  borne  by  CP 
and  how  much  will  be  a  charge  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  can't  say  at  this  time. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  money  spent 
and  I  think  the  leader  would  accept  it  is  a 
more  difficult  problem  technically  than 
might  appear  on  the  surface.  When  I  heard 
tho  report  I  couldn't  believe  we  would  spend 
that  much  money  investigating  it,  but  after  a 
lot  of  questions  on  my  part  I  was  assured 
that  it  was  that  tough  to  solve  technically 
and  we  have  not  determined  yet  the  ratio  of 
costs  between  CP  and  ourselves.  That  is  con- 
tinuing right  now  and  I  can't  give  the  mem- 
ber that  information  today. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary:  It 
wasn't  clear  from  the  minister's  answer  if  he 
is  aware  that  the  price  for  the  cleanup  has 
virtually  doubled  as  of  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  that  being  the  case- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  It  has  quintupled. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —that's  precisely  the  thrust 
of  the  leader  of  the  third  party's  question.  If 
the  price  has  doubled  in  the  last  couple  of 
months,  was  the  minister  aware  that  the  price 
was  doubling  and  if  so,  why  did  he  tolerate 
the  delays? 

Hon.  Mr.  Pairott:  I  don't  think  it's  quite 
fair  to  suggest  that  I  tolerated  the  delays.  As 
the  leader  said,  it  was  a  spill  of  five  years 
ago  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Five  minutes  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  don't  think  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  why  I  tolerated  that  delay.  Most  of  it 
was  cleaned  up  at  the  time.  Most  of  it  was 
removed  at  the  time- 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Your  predecessor?  You  can't 
keep  shifting  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  —and  the  problem  de- 
veloped because  to  finish  the  job  completely 
at  that  time  would  have  caused  destruction 
of  the  rail  line  and  that  created  some  real 
problems.  It  did  not  take  on  a  very  char- 
acteristic spill  consideration  because  the 
migration  was  diJBFerent  to  what  one  would 
normally  expect.  It  has  proven  to  be  a 
technically  difficult  thing  to  do  because  of 
the  proximity  to  the  rail  line. 

The  monitoring  has  assured  us  that  there 
is  no  danger  at  this  time  to  the  water  supply 
but  that  doesn't  give  us  licence  not  to  con- 
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tinue  with  the  cleanup  of  the  spill.  A  huge 
amount  of  land  has  to  be  removed  or  treated. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter how  he  can  say  that  there  is  no  danger 
at  the  moment  to  the  water  supply  when  the 
report  dated  August  28,  1978,  that  was  sent 
to  me  by  the  consultant  firm  which  he  hired 
to  find  the  answer  to  this  problem  shows  that 
at  least  three  water  samples  are  two  and  three 
times  above  the  three  parts  per  million  which 
is  considered  at  the  moment  possibly  an 
acceptable  level  of  PCBs,  and  there  is  one 
soil  sample  which  shows  43,100  parts  per 
million  of  PCBs?  In  the  light  of  those  facts, 
how  can  the  minister  put  ofi^  any  longer  the 
cleanup  measures  which  must  be  instituted, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  US 
border  may  be  closed  to  contaminated  soil 
at  the  first  of  the  year  and  we  may  have  no 
place  to  put  this  soil? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
will  be  possible  to  move  that  much  soil  to 
the  US.  Its  a  possibility.  Perhaps  I  might 
elaborate  further. 

If  I  said  there  is  no  danger,  I  meant  that 
there  is  no  immediate  danger.  There  is  a 
hazard  there,  there's  no  question  about  that, 
and  we  are  not  putting  oflF  the  cleaning  up 
of  that  area.  It  will  be  done.  I  was  only  aware 
of  it  about  10  days  ago.  We  are  now  very 
actively  pursuing  it  with  the  rail  company 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  it  will  be  treated.  We  do  recog- 
nize that  in  the  long  term  it  must  be  con- 
tained and  put  in  such  condition  that  there 
will  be  no  long-term  danger  to  the  water 
supply. 

[2:30] 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The 
present  examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is  a  two-part 
study:  the  review  of  the  board  and  its  opera- 
tion. I  guess  the  first  part  of  the  study  is 
called  the  Wyatt  report.  When  can  the  min- 
ister table  the  second  report  dealing  with 
the  review  of  the  benefit  levels  available  and 
the  suggested  alternatives?  The  present  ex- 
amination is  being  conducted  by  a  joint  con- 
sultative committee  appointed  in  January 
1976.  When  can  we  expect  that  report  to 
be  tabled  in  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  Wyatt  report,  as  the 
member  knows,  has  been  available  for  some 
time.  The  previous  minister  and  I  have  con- 
curred with  it  and  established  a  joint  inter- 
ministerial  task  force  to  review  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  Wyatt  report,  in  order  of 
priority.  I  have  met  with  that  oonunittee  and 
they  are  conducting  that  investigation.  When 
I  have  further  information  available  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  task  force  report,  I  will  be  glad 
to  communicate  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
minister  misinterpreted  my  question.  There 
are  two  parts  to  this  study:  one  was  a  >oint 
consultative  committee  appointed  to  review 
the  payments  to  the  injured  workers  in  the 
province,  and  the  second  was  to  study  alterna- 
tives to  assist  in  maintaining  the  present  living 
standard  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  joint  consultative 
committee  is  presently  a  committee  that  re- 
ports to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
It  was  that  committee  that  reported  to  the 
board  with  certain  recommendations  about 
payments.  It  was  as  the  combined  result  of 
that  report  and  of  the  Wyatt  rei)ort  that 
legislation  was  introduced  last  June.  The  con- 
sultative report  that  the  member  is  inquiring 
about  is  from  the  committee  that  reports  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Wyatt  report  per  se. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary  to  the  min- 
ister: Does  he  anticii>ate  that  the  commit- 
tee reporting  to  the  WCB  now  on  what 
should  'be  done  with  benefits  will  take  over 
a  year,  as  did  the  Wyatt  rejwrt,  to  come 
down  with  their  recommendations?  How  soon 
may  we  expect  this? 

Hod.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  wish  I  could  give  the 
answer  a  specific  time  determination  in  terms 
of  months  or  weeks.  All  I  can  tell  the  member 
is  that  I  met  with  that  conunittee  some  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  I  indicated  to  them  that 
there  was  some  merit  in  proceeding  with  due 
haste  and  pointed  out  areas  of  priority.  All 
I  can  tell  the  member  is  that  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  accomplish  the  task  in  as  short 
a  time  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

CHRONIC  HOME-CARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Breaugh:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Health.  On  October  28  the  min- 
ister appeared  on  the  CBC  television  program, 
The  Ombudsman,  to  deal  with  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Gladys  Spenler  who  requires  oxygen  as 
part  of  chronic  home-care  treatment.  In  reply 
to  the  question  of  why  she  and  that  family 
should  have  to  pay  upwards  of  $200  a  month 
for  that  out  of  their  own  pocket— I  can't 
match  the  minister's  eloquence,  so  I  will 
read  from  the  transcript— the  minister  replied: 
"Well,  that,  uh,  I  am  going  to  check  further 
because  that  is,  uh,  not,  uh,  uh,  you  know, 
somebody  in  Community  and  Social  Services, 
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or  somewhere  has,  uh,  got  to  get  up  to  date 
on  some  of  the  figures,  but—" 

Did  he  now  find  out,  uh,  if  that,  uh, 
somebody,  uh,  somewhere,  uh,  has  got  up 
to  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  must  commend  the 
member  on  the  lessons  he  has  taken  between 
sessions. 

I  have  had  the  figures  checked.  I  have 
been  given  some  figures  which  disagreed 
with  those  the  gentleman  in  question  had  in 
his  possession.  I  would  have  to  say  that  on 
checking  those  figures  with  the  individual 
from  whom  they  came,  in  another  ministry,  I 
find  that  the  figures  I  was  given  were  wrong 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  figures  that  were  in 
the  possession  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Cooper, 
were  correct. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Supplementary:  Since  the 
government  is  saving  in  that  instance  roughly 
$37,000  a  year  by  having  the  care  provided 
in  the  home  as  opposed  to  in  the  hospital,  is 
the  minister  now  prepared  to  change  the 
OHIP  regulations  to  have  that  kind  of  chronic 
home  care  provided  for  under  OHIP  coverage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber will  know  that  in  my  time  as  minister 
I  have  expanded  the  chronic  home-care  pro- 
gram in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  province, 
including  that  represented  by  the  member 
to  his  left.  The  program  will  start  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  area  on  January  1,  as  it 
will  in  Haliburton.  It  started  in  Peterborough 
on  October  1  and  it  started  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie- Algoma  on  October  1. 

Mr.  Warner:  Answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  In  point  of  fact,  the 
chronic  home-care  programs  are  not  paid  for 
out  of  OHIP.  They  come  out  of  the  ministry 
budget. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  right. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We  know  that.  Deal  with 
the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Let's  clear  that  mis- 
understanding up  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Check  your  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  second  basic  mis- 
understanding is  the  notion  that  somehow 
this  saves  money.  The  hospitals  in  that  par- 
ticular area,  as  in  every  part  of  the  province, 
get  a  global  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  As  the  member  will  know  as 
Health  critic,  they  do  not  bill  the  ministry 
on  a  per  diem  basis  for  every  patient  who 
occupies  a  hospital.  They  start  out  with  a 
budget  and  they  live  with  that  budget  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Unless  one  closes  that  hospital  or  closes 
those  facilities,  a  chronic  home-care  program 


is  not  a  saving.  A  chronic  home-care  program 
is  an  added  cost  to  the  health-care  system. 
As  I  said,  we  have  expanded  it  in  certain 
parts  of  the  province.  We  will  continue  to 
expand  it.  Our  goal  is  to  have  the  chronic 
home-care  program  in  all  parts  of  the  province 
eventually,  as  we  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  One  final  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  justify  in  this  House  how 
he  purports  to  have  a  universal  medical-care 
system  that  in  this  specific  instance  applies 
in  some  areas  of  the  province  and  not  in 
others?  How  does  he  get  away  with  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  facilities  are  there  in  that  par- 
ticular municipality  to  serve  that  individual. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  That's  not  what  the  minister 
said.  It's  directly  contrary  to  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  They  happen  to  be 
available  in  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Warner:  You're  changing  your  story 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  As  the  member  will 
know,  repeatedly  I  have  indicated  it  is  the 
goal  of  the  government  to  change  the  mix  of 
services  so  as  not  to  have  such  a  heavy 
dependence  on  institutional  care. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  don't  you  get  started? 
Doit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  to  expand  chronic  home  care  to  every 
part  of  the  province  at  one  stroke  would 
cost  $35  million.  We  simply  don't  have  an 
additional  $35  million  right  now  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Warner:  When  are  you  going  to  do 
it?  When  will  it  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  The  services  are  there. 
There's  no  question  that  we  want  to  see 
chronic  home  care  expanded  to  the  whole 
of  the  province,  but  it  will  be  done  on  a 
timetable  which  we  can  afford. 

RETAIL  STORE  HOURS 

Mr.  Williams:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. In  recent  weeks  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  a  number  of  the  large  food  retail 
stores  as  well  as  the  convenience  food  stores, 
such  as  Becker's  and  Mac's  Milk,  have  em- 
barked upon  a  new  trend  of  operating  their 
stores  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
Has  this  particular  problem  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  ministry?  If  so,  what 
studies  are  being  done  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  permitting  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  Kerrio:   This  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
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Mr.  Williams:  Would  the  minister  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  perhaps  imposing 
controls  to  curtail  this  type  of  extended 
retail  operation? 

An  hon.  member:  What's  the  problem 
with  the  convenience  stores  being  open  24 
hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  even  in  the  minister's 
jurisdiction.  That  comes  under  the  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  McMurtry),  the  Lord's  Day 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  appreciate  the  member's  getting  me  oflF  the 
hook.  No,  I  didn't  know  about  it;  yes,  I'll 
look  into  it.  If  the  member  for  Ottawa  East 
is  correct,  the  Solicitor  General  will  answer 
in  due  course. 

RONDEAU  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Mr.  McGuigan:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  my  question 
is  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development.  Would  he  ask  the  minister  to 
review  the  decision  regarding  the  options 
that  are  being  ofiFered  to  leaseholders  at 
Rondeau  Park?  Would  the  minister  offer 
these  leaseholders  a  chance  to  include  their 
children  in  the  leases  that  run  to  1996?  I 
rather  fear  that  in  the  absence  of  this  oj)- 
tion  the  community  \vill  be  destroyed  and 
will  become  an  aging  population,  hardly 
able  to  maintain  itself  as  a  community.  This 
is  somewhat  the  same  problem  as  exists  on 
Toronto  Island.  I  would  ask  the  minister  to 
review  this  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnmelle:  I  would  be  pleased 
either  to  answer  myself  or  have  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Auld)  answer  in 
the  near  future. 

TUITION  FEES 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  I'd 
like  to  ask  the  minister  if  she  agrees  with 
the  recommendation  that  apparently  forms 
part  of  the  P.  S.  Ross  study  on  tuitions, 
namely,  the  unpegging  of  tuitions.  If  she 
does  agree  with  this  recommendation,  could 
she  say  whether  that  is  in  line  with  her 
policy?  Does  she  feel  that  universities  are 
overly  financially  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  this  the  way  she  expects  uni- 
versities to  pick  up  more  financial  resources 
to  overcome  the  underfunding  problem 
they're  now  experiencing? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  In  my  initial  meet- 
ing with  the  representatives  of  P.  S.  Ross 
Consultants,  I  was  informed  the  information 
which    had    been    developed    was    entirely 


factual  and  that  there  would  be  no  recom- 
mendations. I  don't  think  there  is  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  report. 

Mr.   Bounsall:   What  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  Apparently, 
there  are  some  references  in  the  report  to 
the  unpegging  of  tuitions.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister,  if  she  doesn't  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  P.  S.  Ross  study  specifically, 
would  she  state  whether  she  agrees  with  un- 
pegging of  tuitions?  Does  she  not  understand 
the  effects  that  unpegging  tuitions  would 
have  on  accessibility  and  that  competition 
would  result  between  institutions  and  there- 
fore lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  small 
universities  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  release  of  uni- 
versities from  the  constraint  of  a  tuition  fee 
imposed  or  established  by  government  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  raised,  I  believe,  with 
some  frequency  over  the  last  decade.  It  is 
one  which  must  be  reviewed  with  some 
regularity.  That's  precisely  what  I  intend  to 
do.  All  of  the  implications  thereof  will  be 
examined  carefully. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  be  research 
instituted. 

REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Epp:  I  had  a  question  that  concerns 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
(Mr.  WeUs). 

Mr.  Wildman:  He's  not  here. 

Mr.  Epp:  In  his  absence,  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis).  As  he's  absent 
too,  since  the  parliamentary  assistant  gets 
$5,000  for  the  job,  maybe  I  should  ask  him. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  probably  won't  get  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Turner:  Question. 

Mr.  Epp:  Yesterday  we  had  a  number  of 
municipal  elections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  On  a  point  of  order  Mr. 
Speaker:  A  question  can't  be  directed  to  a 
parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  him  to  hand  in  his  $5,000. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  should  put  some  ministers 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  hasn't  refused  permission. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  House  leader  should  be 
aware  that  it  can.  with  permission. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  thought  he  was  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I'm  the  Deputy 
Premier,  but  the  Premier  is  not  in  the  Legis- 
lature. I  hope  that  the  House  understands 
that  the  Minister  for  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  is  not  here  today  because  his  father 
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passed  away,  and  this  is  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  According  to  the  rules,  the  House 
leader  for  the  oflBcial  opposition  is  quite  cor- 
rect. With  the  consent  of  the  minister  in- 
volved, the  question  could  be  directed  to  his 
parliamentary  assistant.  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  if  it's  important  to  have  the  question 
in  Hansard  today.  If  the  member  puts  the 
question  to  me,  I'll  be  glad  to  take  it  as 
notice.  The  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  can  answer  the  question  on  his  return 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Epp:  I'll  direct  it  to  the  Deputy 
Premier,  if  I  may.  Given  that  we  had  munic- 
ipal elections  yesterday  and  a  number  of 
referendums;  given  that  a  number  of  these 
referendums  dealt  with  regional  government 
and  the  citizenry's  reaction  to  it,  and  given 
that  in  Cambridge  yesterday  there  was  a 
referendum  which  by  a  vote  of  5  to  1  indi- 
cated that  people  indicated  great  disfavour 
with  regional  government,  I  wonder  whether 
the  government  will  pay  heed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Cambridge  and  permit  them 
to  opt  out  of  regional  government  as  diey  so 
indicated  yesterday. 

Mr.  Deans:  Answer  yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  take  that  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question? 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  No,  a  supplementary 
question.  While  the  Deputy  Premier  is  taking 
that  into  consideration,  would  he  also  take 
into  consideration  that  in  Cambridge  we  are 
not  necessarily  counting  on  the  vote  held  last 
night  to  get  us  out  of  regional  government? 
Would  he  ask  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  based  on  that  vote,  whether 
he  would  be  prepared  to  conduct  a  provincial 
referendum  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  or  any 
other  municipality  that  cares  to  hold  one  to 
opt  out  of  regional  government? 

Mr.  Bradley:  That  soimds  familiar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  add  that  particular  question  to 
the  question  already  asked  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  minister. 

[2:45] 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Now  that  the  minister  has  ordered  the  Smith- 
ville  waste  transfer  station  to  accept  liquid 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  only  in  emergen- 
cies and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  minis- 


try; and  since,  according  to  a  Globe  and  Mail 
story  of  November  8,  he  has  indicated  that 
those  liquid  PCBs  still  on  the  site  will  be 
removed  as  soon  as  another  site  is  available 
for  either  storage  or  destruction  of  PCBs,  can 
the  minister  tell  us  what  steps  he  is  taking 
to  find  an  alternative  site  or  disposal  method 
and  what  opportunity  the  residents  close  to 
any  such  facility  will  have  to  be  consulted 
before  it  is  approved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  draw  to  the  honoiu-able  member's 
attention  that  the  conditions  we  have  sug- 
gested to  the  municipality  and  for  that  site 
are  not  finalized.  The  mayor  of  the  mimic- 
ipality  wished  to  have  another  opportunity  to 
discuss  those  conditions.  It  does  not  essen- 
tially change  the  situation,  but  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  put  that  on  public  record. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week  I 
hope  to  make  some  kind  of  statement  with 
reference  to  the  question  on  other  sites.  But 
in  the  interim  let  me  assure  the  honourable 
member  that  the  public  will  have  a  good 
deal  of  opportunity  to  have  inxmt  into  those 
hearings,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  degree  that 
they  will  have  some  input  into  hearings  not 
necessarily  related  to  site  but  to  the  concepts 
that  are  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  liquid 
industrial  wastes  all  over  the  province. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter planning  to  have  further  public  meetings 
with  the  Smithville  people  regarding  the 
conditions  that  he  is  adding  to  the  present 
approval? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
again  with  the  mayor.  I  visited  Smithville  on 
Sunday  to  see  the  site  in  person.  I  believe, 
now  that  the  municipal  elections  are  com- 
pleted, we  will  be  able  to  meet  with  the 
mayor  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Hall:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  In 
connection  with  the  one  condition  having  to 
do  with  no  PCB  material  coming  to  Smithville 
except  under  emergency  conditions  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  ministry,  how  high  up  in 
the  ministry  will  the  decision  with  regard  to 
any  emergency  situation  be  made?  Will  it  be 
the  minister  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  think  it  would 
be  best  done  at  the  director's  level  in  each  of 
our  regions.  I  would  expect  to  be  notified  on 
any  and  all  occasions. 

Mr.  Hall:  A  further  supplementary:  Since 
the  whole  incident  in  Smithville  is  a  result 
of  decisions  that  were  made  at  the  director's 
level,  I  don  t  feel  for  one  moment  that  the 
people  in  the  municipality  will  accept  that 
level  of  authority  any  longer.  I  put  it  to  the 
minister  that  he  can't  continue  to  do  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  said,  and  I  think  it's  a 
fairly  strong  commitment,  that  I  would  expect 
to  know  on  all  occasions.  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  disastrous,  if  it  were  left  to  me  alone 
to  make  such  a  determination,  in  the  event 
that  I  were  not  readily  available.  These  crises 
do  happen.  We  hope  and  expect  they  will  be 
very  infrequent.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  I 
will  not  know  on  all  occasions  and  be  held 
accountable  on  all  occasions.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  that  someone  is  able  to  make  the 
decision  very  quickly.  The  number  of  these 
occasions  is  very  few,  and  it's  to  be  hoped 
they  will  always  be  very  few  in  nature. 

I  want  to  assure  the  honourable  member 
that  I  will  accept  the  full  responsibihty  for 
that;  either  I  or  my  deputy  will  be  notified 
instantly  and  likely  will  be  asked  for  ap- 
proval. But  I  thought  the  question  was 
directed  to  who  would  be  contacted  immedi- 
ately. I  think  that  has  to  be  the  regional 
director,  who  would  make  a  commitment  then 
and  there  and  subsequently  have  the  authority 
of  the  minister  or  the  deputy. 

SOUTHERN  ONTARIO 
PASSENGER  STUDY 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  believe  in  my  absence 
on  Friday  last  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  S.  Smith)  inquired  of  my  colleague,  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Board  of  Cabinet, 
with  regard  to  the  present  status  of  the  multi- 
modal passenger  transportation  study  for 
southern  Ontario. 

I'm  pleased  to  advise  the  honourable  mem- 
ber that  the  present  status  of  this  study  is 
that  the  technical  results  of  the  study,  with 
options  and  pros  and  cons  but  with  no  recom- 
mendations, is  to  be  presented  to  my  deputy 
minister  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, Canada,  hopefully  by  mid-January  of 
1979.  This  is  somewhat  later  than  we  had 
hoped  for  but  the  delay  has  been  because  of 
a  great  deal  more  emphasis  that's  been  placed 
on  studying  ways  to  get  the  maximum 
capacity  out  of  existing  facilities. 

I  heard  via  channel  11,  Hamilton— which 
must  be  right,  I'm  sure— last  night  that  there 
is  some  major  announcement  to  be  made  on 
the  Hamilton  airport  by  the  local  member 
tomorrow.  I'm  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what 
that  is  going  to  be.  I  would  point  out  that  in 
a  press  release  dated  August  11  from  the 
Honourable  Otto  Lang,  Minister  of  Transport, 
Canada,  Mr.  Lang  noted  that  "both  he  and 
the  Ontario  minister,  James  Snow,  had  agreed 
that  all  options  must  be  examined  and  the 
result  in  benefits  or  disadvantages  carefully 
documented.  He  stressed,  however,  that  no 
decisions    on    major    improvements    will    be 


made  until  after  both  governments  had  had 
the  opportimity  to  review  the  demand  for  air 
travel,  the  role  of  Toronto  in  the  national 
transportation  system  and  the  acceptability  of 
the  options  studied.  Mr.  Lang  indicated  that 
he  expected  a  joint  federal-provincial  report 
on  those  endeavours  would  be  available  early 
next  year." 

I  expect  this  technical  report  will  be  pre- 
sented to  our  deputy  minister  in  mid-January 
and,  hopefully,  not  too  long  after  that  the 
federal  minister,  Mr.  Lang,  or  whoever  it 
may  be  at  that  time,  and  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Industry  and  Tourism.  In  view  of  the 
minister's  statement  at  the  federal-provincial 
conference  regarding  the  importance  of  re- 
search and  development  and  of  encouraging 
the  Shop  Canadian  Program,  can  I  now  as- 
sume that  he  will  shortly  call  before  a  com- 
mittee my  private  member's  bill  entitled  A 
Small  Business  Act  for  Ontario  which  was 
endorsed  on  second  reading  on  October  20, 
1977,  and  thereby  set  an  example  for  the 
government  in  dealing  with  private  members' 
bills? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  of  the  points  all 
the  ministers  agreed  on  at  that  meeting  last 
week  was  the  extensive  problem  that  small 
business  faces  with  overregulation  by  govern- 
ment. In  studying  the  bill,  as  I  have,  just 
in  my  early  days  in  the  ministry,  I  have 
noted  the  extensive  degree  of  government 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  that  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously  I  have 
made  extensive  support  of  small  business  one 
of  my  priorities.  I  want  to  make  it  dear  that 
rather  than  take  the  bill  in  its  bureaucratic 
form,  I  would  like  some  time  to  look  at  it, 
quite  openly,  look  at  it  and  see  what  changes 
can  be  made.  Ill  be  consulting  the  member 
for  Victoria-Haliburton  later  with  regard  to 
some  changes  we  might  be  considering  in  it. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  that  bill,  or  a  bill  the  government 
might  later  introduce,  to  deal  with  the  whole 
matter  in  a  wider  fashion,  but  a  more  direct 
fashion.  That's  about  all  I  can  add  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Has  the  min- 
ister read  the  amendments  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  bill?  Is  he  aware  also  that  his 
late  predecessor  enooiu-aged  that  this  bill 
would  be  brou^t  before  the  House  this  fall? 
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Is  he  aware,  through  his  ministry  officials, 
of  the  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  min- 
istry's offices  with  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Independent  Businessmen,  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Canada  and  the  On- 
tario Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  of  whom 
basically  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  bill  and 
did  not  contain  the  bureaucracy  of  which  the 
minister  speaks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  suppose  the  mem- 
ber's opinion  of  what  constitutes  a  lot  of 
bureaucracy  and  what  our  party  views  as  a  lot 
of  bureaucracy  may  vary  quite  substantially. 

Mr.  Eakins:  All  it  constitutes  is  further 
delays. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You're  out  to  lunch.  You  just 
wanted  to  introduce  the  ideas  yourself;  that's 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  any  case,  I  am 
aware  of  those  meetings.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  not  come  in  and  simply  picked  up  the 
papers  that  were  lying  there  and  decided 
to  go  forward  without  further  study.  I  am 
a  new  minister.  I  have  decided  to  study 
everything  afresh,  including  the  bill  and  the 
representations  made.  I  will  have  a  more 
complete  and,  I  think,  a  new  and  diflFerent 
response  to  make  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  minister  has 
the  answer  to  another  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Briefly. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Can  the  minister  explain 
why  he  should  have  to  study  this  bill  himself 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  can  come  forward 
when  it  passed  in  this  House  on  second 
reading? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  shouldn't  have  to.  It's 
very  obvious. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Surely  the  minister  under- 
stands that  the  entire  process  of  private  mem- 
bers' bills  is  rapidly  becoming  a  farce  unless 
he  permits  the  kind  of  study  we  are  talking 
about  to  happen  in  the  Legislature,  by  the 
members  of  the  Legislature— and  not  just  by 
him  and  his  bureaucracy— before  he  allows 
us  a  proper  vote  and  a  proper  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  a  terrific  tem- 
per tantrum,  but  it  would  be  more  appropri- 
ately reserved  for  the  member's  House  leader 
as  he  discusses  with  House  leaders  the  process 
with  private  members'  bills  and  what  happens 
from  here.  There's  nothing  new  in  that.  In 
fact,  the  members  sitting  to  both  right  and 
left  of  the  member  were  part  of  the  agree- 


ments made  with  regard  to  private  members' 
bills. 

I  think  if  the  member  studied  my  answer 
carefully,  I  did  not  deal  with  whether  or 
not  the  bill  presented  by  the  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton  should  be  brought  for- 
ward; I  was  dealing  with  my  particular 
response,  in  view  of  my  ministerial  capacity, 
in  terms  of  what  I  thought  of  the  bill  and 
whether  I  was  prepared  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  it  go  forward  or  whether  I 
was  coming  forward  with  some  new  initiatives. 
I  was  responding  simply  to  that. 

If  the  member  wants  to  throw  a  temper 
tantrum  about  the  private  members'  hour,  let 
him  save  it  for  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question;  the  mem- 
ber for  Oakwood. 

Mr.  Samis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker:  There  were  three  members  speak- 
ing on  that  side  of  the  House  in  answer  to 
that  question. 

LOTTERY  GRANTS 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is 
of  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation. 
Given  the  fact  that  his  ministry  has  made 
major  changes  to  the  Wintario  grants  guide- 
lines three  times  in  only  one  year,  the  last 
change  as  of  August  1,  1978;  and  given  the 
fact  that  the  August  1  changes  were  estab- 
lished unilaterally  without  any  input  from 
the  nonprofit  organizations  or  the  munic- 
ipalities which  are  being  told  to  commit  five 
per  cent  of  the  funds  to  any  given  capital 
projects,  will  the  minister  reassess  the  August 
1  guidehnes  after  having  actively  sought 
input  from  the  nonprofit  organizations  and 
municipalities  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated about  a  week  ago,  I  plan  to  bring 
a  report  to  this  House,  not  only  on  Wintario, 
but  also  on  the  other  lotteries  that  now  are 
under  the  responsibility  of  my  ministry.  At 
that  time  I  think  the  question  that  has  been 
raised  here  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  Grande:  A  supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  tell  the  House,  or  me  in  particular, 
why  he  is  forcing  the  municipalities  to  pay 
five  per  cent?  What  power  does  the  minister 
have  to  do  that?  Thirdly,  is  it  the  minister's 
intention  to  totally  curb  Wintario  capital 
grants  in  this  province? 
[3:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  This  question  is  still 
under  review,  but  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
member  opposite  that  in  no  way  will  we 
set  up  criteria  governing  grants  for  Wintario 
or  the  other  lotteries  that  would  give  a  de 
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facto  veto  power  to  the  municipalities,  thereby 
giving  them  control  over  grants  going  to  non- 
governmental organizations.  I  will  report 
much  more  fully  on  this.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
ready  to  give  this  report  this  week.  It  will 
not  be  possible,  but  I  am  still  hopeful  it 
will  be  next  week.  I  am  sensitive  to  and 
aware  of  the  question  which  I  know  the 
speaker  has  on  his  mind  and  that  is  that  the 
municipality  should  in  no  way  stand  in  the 
way  of  Wintario  grants  going  to  non-govern- 
mental organizations.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
and  sensitive  to  that  particular  danger  and 
that  hazard  and  it  is  one  that  I  personally 
will  try  to  protect. 

KITCHENER  LANDFILL  SITE 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment:  Given  that  a  previous  minis- 
ter advised  the  city  of  Kitchener  that  they 
should  not  proceed  with  a  building  project 
on  a  former  landfill  site  and  given  that  there 
is  no  record  in  the  minister's  ministry  of  com- 
pliance with  section  46  of  the  act,  does  he 
have  the  authority  to  require  the  city  to 
explain  why  they  would  issue  a  building 
permit  for  that  site? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes.  As  the  member  knows,  we 
have  had  a  fair  amount  of  discussion  of  this 
rather  diflScult  problem  and  I  appreciate 
those  discussions.  I  will  give  him  the  com- 
mitment that  we  will  ask  the  city  why  they 
did  not  comply. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  A  serious 
methane  gas  problem  exists  on  that  site  and 
people  are  abandoning  their  homes.  What 
is  the  minister  going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  At  this  moment,  I  can't 
say  what  we  will  do  about  it.  We  should 
have  discussions  with  the  city  and  then 
proceed  from  there.  It  is  quite  difficult  at 
this  time  to  suggest  what  we  would  do.  I'm 
not  sure  there  is  an  involvement  for  the 
ministry  and  I  think  it  would  require  the 
discussions  to  proceed  first  and  the  decisions 
to  be  made  subsequently. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Cornwall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is 
the  conclusion  of  that  supplementary  ques- 
tion, I  have  an  answer  to  a  question  asked 
by  the  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  take  the  member  for 
Cornwall  first. 

ONTARIO-QUEBEC 
INSURANCE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  Samis:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of    Consumer    and    Commercial    Relations. 


Could  the  minister  inform  the  House  as  to 
the  status  of  negotiations  between  his  minis- 
try and  his  Quebec  colleagues  regarding  the 
problem  of  insurance  coverage  for  Ontario 
drivers  in  Quebec?  Could  he  also  outline 
where  the  main  problem  hes  in  reaching 
agreement  at  the  present  time?  And  could 
he  tell  the  House  what  he  is  doing  to  ex- 
pedite an  agreement  in  the  matter,  especi- 
ally since  agreement  in  principle  was  an- 
nounced four  months  ago  and  nothing  has 
happened  in  concrete  form  since  then? 

Hon.  Mi*.  Drea:  Agreement  in  principle 
was  reached  some  months  ago,  four  or  nve 
months  ago— it  doesn't  matter.  Until  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Foulds:   It  does  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  it  doesn't.  Until  the 
other  day,  there  weren't  any  specific  pro- 
posals from  the  province  of  Quebec  to  the 
sirperintendent  of  insurance  of  Ontario. 
Those  proposals  arrived  last  week.  They 
appear  on  first  analysis  to  be  counter  to  the 
agreement  reached  in  principle.  There  are 
further  proposals  going  from  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  the  province  of  Quebec  today 
in  an  eflFort  to  put  it  back  on  the  rails  at  the 
administrative  level.  If  that  proves  not  to 
happen,  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
ministerial  and  deputy  ministerial  levels  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  This  time  we  will 
have  to  take  along  the  administrative  people 
so  whatever  is  agreed  to  in  principle  will  be 
agreed  to  in  specifics  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  because  it  is  very  unfair  when  people 
are  buying  policies  or  renewing  them  to  run 
into  a  situation  where  there  might  be  a  stir- 
charge  in  the  middle  of  their  pohcy  in  order 
to  protect  them  or  that  their  pohcy  might 
have  to  be  altered. 

I  would  hope  the  member  would  accept 
that  general  ans\ver  as  an  omnibus  answer. 
I  will  keep  the  House  informed  as  it  goes 
along. 

Mr.  Samis:  Supplementary:  I  appreciate 
the  point  made  by  the  minister.  Could  I  also 
ask  him  if  his  position  on  any  agreement 
is  any  different  from  that  taken  by  his  pre- 
decessor; one  which  was  described  in  the 
press,  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  particular,  and 
by  industr}'^  spokesmen  as  intransigent  and 
stiff-necked?  Could  he  also  tell  us  whether 
or  not  he  is  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  type  of  agreement  already  worked  out 
between  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  I  believe  British  Columbia  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  that 
criticism  of  my  predecessor  as  unfair,  and 
unjust. 
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Mr.  Martel:   Oh  no,  don't  spoil  it,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  want  to  assure  the 
House  I  would  like  to  get  this  matter  set- 
tled as  expeditiously  as  possible  before 
December  31  to  provide  adequate  compen- 
sation for  Ontario  motorists  who  have  the 
unfortunate  happening  of  having  an  acci- 
dent in  the  province  of  Quebec— and,  quite 
frankly,  vice  versa  for  the  motorist  from 
Quebec  who  happens  to  be  involved  in  an 
accident— through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  don't  regard  the  border  of  Quebec  as 
any  more  than  the  border  between  Ontario 
and  Manitoba,  or  from  county  to  county. 
I  am  quite  sure  almost  all  motorists  in  this 
province,  with  the  exception  of  the  ones 
in  the  member's  area  and  the  ones  in  Ottawa 
who  may  be  familiar  with  the  problem,  will 
drive  quite  innocently  into  the  province  of 
Quebec  not  really  knowing  their  insurance 
coverage  is  not  as  valid  there  as  it  is  here 
and  vice  versa  on  their  side, 

I  will  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
have  a  fair,  just  and  equitable,  reciprocal 
agreement  arranged  on  behalf  of  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  directly  involved,  which 
is  the  Ontario  motorist  and  the  Quebec 
motorist,  prior  to  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  How  come  the  other  prov- 
inces can  do  it? 

PCB  SPILLS 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  have  the  answer  to  a 
question  asked  by  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  on  November  3,  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  are  about  450  barrels  with  a  very 
high  concentration  of  PCBs.  The  range  is 
from  450  to  2,250  parts  per  million.  I  can 
assure  the  member  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  the  material  be  allowed  to  be 
moved  from  that  site.  It  will  not  go  into 
the  tailings  area.  The  material  itself  is,  of 
course,  the  responsibility  of  the  company,  in 
this  case  Falconbridge,  and  tliey  will  sub- 
mit to  us  any  plans  for  how  it  is  going  to  be 
treated. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that,  from  my 
statement  in  the  House  on  Thursday,  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  another  episode  to  occur 
where  it  is  transported  without  our  knowl- 
edge. I  think  the  company  will  be  well  served 
to  pay  full  attention  to  that.  It  is  in  very 
secure  drums  now;  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  problem  with  how  it  is  presently  stored. 
It  will  not  be  moved  unless  the  specific  plans 
are  agreed  to  by  our  ministry. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  fully  answers 
the  question  that  was  asked  of  the  provincial 
secretary  or  not. 


Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  give  the  company  a  deadline  by 
when  it  would  present  its  proposals  to  him, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  spill  occurred 
about  18  months  ago  and  the  second  one 
seven  or  eight  months  ago?  They've  had 
amj^le  opportunity  to  present  a  proposal  to 
the  minister  for  the  disposal  of  those  PCBs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  request  that  they  would  come  to 
us  with  a  proposal  in  the  near  future.  I 
think  it  only  heightens  the  need  and  the 
importance  of  finding  adequate  sites  in  On- 
tario. This  has  been,  as  we  saw  in  the  com- 
mittee, a  very  significant  problem  with  no 
easy  solutions.  I  do  agree  with  the  member's 
request  and  will  notify  him  personally  when 
we've  set  that  deadline. 

TAX-FREE  PURCHASES 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  very  short  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  (Mr.  Eakins)  on  October  27  re- 
garding provincial  regulations  which  provide 
relief  from  Ontario's  retail  sales  tax  for  visi- 
tors from  outside  tlie  province.  It  is,  lOf  course, 
accurate  to  point  out  tax  relief  provisions  are 
available  for  goods  bought  here  and  shipped 
out,  as  well  as  for  goods  bought  here  and 
then  taken  out  within  30  days. 

We  point  out  these  regulations  apparently 
are  well  known  to  Ontario  businesses  and  are 
frequently  used  by  visitors  to  the  province. 
In  the  past  six  months  there  have  been 
3,000  rebates  to  visitors,  the  equivalent  of 
$16  million  worth  of  sales  on  an  annual  basis. 
Add  to  this  the  estimated  value  of  goods 
shipped  out  of  Ontario  and  the  sales  volume 
on  which  visitors  receive  tax  relief  then  ex- 
ceeds $30  milHon. 

I  do  agree  with  the  honourable  member 
that  these  provisions  have  to  be  more  widely 
known.  I  understand  from  talking  to  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Revenue  ( Mr.  Maeck), 
that  his  ministry  is  very  close  to  complet- 
ing a  special  pamphlet  which  will  emphasize 
these  tax  exemptions.  We  will  be  working 
with  them  to  distribute  them  as  widely  as 
possible  throughout  the  tourism  industry  and 
the  public  at  large. 

REDIRECTION  OF  BILL  142 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  an  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem that  was  raised  by  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  government  House 
leader  asked  unanimous  consent  to  hold  BiH 
142  from  the  royal  assent  schedule  for  that 
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afternoon.  The  House  leader  of  the  oflBcial 
opposition  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  government  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
determine  which  bills  should  be  presented  to 
Her  Honour  for  assent,  as  the  members  of 
the  executive  council  are  the  chief  advisers 
to  Her  Honour. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
advising  Her  Honour,  as  it  is  not  Her  Hon- 
our's decision  which  is  being  sought.  If  it 
were,  the  complex  procedure  for  reserving  a 
bill  by  Her  Honour  would  be  invoked. 

The  problem  is  simply  that  the  House  has 
expressed  its  intention  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill  and  when  arrangements  are  made  for 
royal  assent  to  be  given,  the  Speaker  has  no 
authority,  unless  instructed  by  the  House,  to 
withhold  any  bill  which  the  House  has 
passed. 

This  is  a  problem  which  need  not  arise. 
If  it  is  desired  to  delay  the  coming  into 
force  of  a  bill  for  an  indefinite  period  pend- 
ing some  other  event— such  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  passage  of  Bill  166— the  bill  should 
provide  that  it  will  come  into  force  on 
proclamation.  Had  this  been  done  in  the 
present  instance,  assent  could  have  been  given 
on  Thursday  but  the  bill  would  not  be 
brought  into  force  until  proclaimed,  when 
Bill  166  is  passed.  If  by  an  oversight  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  proclamation,  the 
simple  method  is  to  withhold  the  bill  from 
third  reading  until  the  companion  bill  has 
reached  that  stage,  or  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  glad  I  asked.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Very  helpful. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Everything  you  wanted  to 
know  about  royal  assent  but  were  afraid 
to  ask. 

An  hon.  member:  A  very  important 
precedent. 

MOTION 

COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  the  follow- 
ing substitutions  be  made:  on  the  procedural 
affairs  committee,  Mr.  Rowe  for  Mrs. 
Scrivener,  Mr.  Rotenberg  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor, 
Mr.  M.  Davidson  for  Mr.  Grande;  on  the 
statutory  instruments  committee,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Taylor  for  Mr.  Rotenberg. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

INSURED  HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  Martel  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  174, 
An  Act  respecting  Insurance  Services  under 
the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  declare  that  surgical  procedures 
for  breast  reconstruction  are  insured  services 
under  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

[3:15] 
HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Swart  moved  first  reading  of  Bill  175, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
require  that  all  school  buses  in  Ontario  be 
equipped  with  seatbelts.  The  bill  contains 
an  amendment  to  the  Highway  TraflBc  Act 
stating  that  any  school  bus  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  children  to  or  from 
school  must  be  equipped  with  a  seatbelt 
assembly  for  each  passenger  seat. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  amendment  to 
clarify  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
driver  of  a  school  bus  to  ensure  that  the 
seatbelt  for  each  child  is  fastened  before 
driving  the  bus  on  a  highway. 

ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  ON 
NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  wish  to  table  the  answer 
to  question  134  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper. 
(See  appendix,  page  4886). 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

RESIDENTIAL  TENANCIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  163,  An  Act  to  reform  the  Law  respect- 
ing Residential  Tenancies. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  an  oi)ening  com- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  have.  I  think  the  statement  on  intro- 
duction will  be  suflBcient. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  Bill  163.  The  bill  comes  before 
this  Legislature  as  a  response  to  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  standing  general 
government  committee,  which  studied  the 
subject  of  rent  review  and  other  landlord  and 
tenant  matters  for  some  weeks  this  past 
spring. 

The  member  for  Armourdale  (Mr. 
McCaffrey)  was  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  I  think  this  would  be  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  commend  that  member  for  the 
work  he  did  and  the  guidance  which  was 
given  to  the  committee  as  we  went  through 
a  very  diflBcult  period  in  attempting  to  hear 
all  the  persons  who  had  comments  on  these 
particular  subjects. 
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Many  of  the  basic  recommendations  of  that 
committee  report  have  now  been  included  in 
Bill  163.  The  inclusion  of  those  items  should 
go  a  long  way  to  resolve  a  great  variety  of 
concerns  which  bother  both  landlords  and 
tenants.  This  bill  will,  of  course,  commit  our 
province  to  a  continuation  of  rent  review  to 
the  end  of  1980.  In  addition,  substantial 
changes  will  now  occur  in  the  whole  landlord 
and  tenant  relationship  as  the  Residential 
Tenancy  Commission  begins  to  operate. 

There  are  four  particular  points  in  the  bill 
upon  which  I  would  comment.  First  of  all, 
the  matter  of  the  two  per  cent  increase  for 
hardship  situations.  This  appears  to  be 
generally  reasonable  to  me  and  follows  a 
number  of  suggestions  which  the  standing 
committee  had  received.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  the  justification  and  the  detail  of 
this  particular  point  at  the  committee  stage 
of  the  bill. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  would  refer 
briefly  are  the  two  exceptions  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  bill.  These  are  the 
matter  of  the  $500  per  unit  and  the  sixplex 
situation.  I  had  asked  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
on  October  31  with  respect  to  the  details  of 
these  items  and  I  thank  him  for  the  informa- 
which  I  have  received. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  comment  on  the  second 
exemption  because  I  happen  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  home  which  has  four  apartments  in  it. 
However,  since  neither  of  these  new  exemp- 
tions was  included  in  the  committee  report, 
it  will  be  interesting  for  the  other  members 
in  committee  to  have  discussions  on  these 
two  particular  new  exemptions. 

As  we  are  aware,  the  legislation  continues 
with  all  the  present  exemptions  for  new  con- 
struction and  otherwise,  and  we  are,  of 
course,  in  favour  of  these  continuations.  The 
report  in  the  Toronto  Star  last  week  seemed 
incorrectly  to  indicate  otherwise  in  comments 
referring  to  my  interview  with  that  reporter. 
I  would  of  course  wish  to  correct  and  clarify 
that  matter  for  all  concerned.  The  exemp- 
tions, particularly  for  new  buildings,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  variety  of  exemptions  in 
the  previous  legislation  has  our  full  support. 

The  third  item  of  particular  concern  is  the 
matter  of  the  Residential  Tenancy  Commis- 
sion. This  is  going  to  be  a  concept  which 
hopefully  will  unite  the  various  jurisdictions 
which  now  deal  with  landlord  and  tenant 
concerns.  The  small  claims  court,  the  coimty 
courts  as  well  and  the  present  rent  review 
offices  all  have  a  variety  of  input  which 
hopefully  will  be  amalgamated  under  this 
new  program.  It  will  be  staflFed  by  persons 
who  will  I  hope  be  well  trained  and  able  to 


deal  with  the  variety  of  concerns  which  land- 
lords and  tenants  will  face  together  long  after 
rent  review  may  be  extant  in  this  province. 

Fourthly,  the  matter  of  economically-de- 
pressed areas  is  one  which  is  of  interest.  It 
allows  for  a  rent  reduction  and  a  12-month 
return  to  increased  areas  of  rent  after  the 
economic  depression  within  an  area  can  be 
resolved. 

The  whole  matter  of  continuation  of  rent 
review  and  of  a  variety  of  the  exemptions 
may  well  be  discussed  as  the  Residential 
Tenancy  Commission  begins  its  work.  It  may 
be  that  the  exemptions,  using  the  word 
'luxury"  or  considering  a  certain  percentage 
of  units  within  an  area,  may  be  able  to  be 
developed  independently  by  the  residential 
tenancy  commissioners  in  the  future  based 
upon  their  own  experience.  In  their  experi- 
ence, they  may  be  prepared  to  recommend 
other  exemptions  which  are  suitable  to  their 
own  areas.  If  this  expertise  does  develop  and 
if  as  a  result  the  continuation  of  rent  review 
in  certain  areas  is  no  longer  required,  then 
hopefully  that  experience  will  allow  the  Legis- 
lature to  deal  with  those  particular  areas 
directly. 

A  number  of  groups  which  have  contacted 
me  and  other  members  of  the  Legislature  are 
concerned  about  having  a  part  in  the  com- 
mittee stage  of  this  biU.  When  this  legislation 
was  introduced,  both  the  minister  and  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  had  commented  that  it 
was  their  expectation  the  committee  stage  of 
this  bill  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  House. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  House  leaders 
have  agreed  that  the  bill  will  be  going  to 
the  social  development  committee,  which  ap- 
parently has  time  available  in.  its  schedule  to 
deal  with  this  bill. 

Since  the  bill  will  be  going  out  of  the 
chamber,  I  expect  those  groups  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  others  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  the  committee. 
The  Federation  of  Metro  Tenants  Associa- 
tions, the  Urban  Development  Institute,  the 
Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  the  Ontario  Real  Estate  Association 
are  only  four  of  those  interested  groups  which 
happen  to  have  contacted  me  in  this  regard. 
Since  groups  of  this  stature  and  other  groups 
are  concerned  to  improve  the  bill  with  their 
comments  and  suggestions,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  their  input.  In  addition,  I  ex- 
pect a  number  of  individuals  will  want  to 
come  before  the  committee  with  their  sug- 
gestions. 

lit  is  clear  that  better  legislation  will  result 
from  this  input,  although  the  time  available 
will  have  to  be  carefully  used  in  order  to 
have  the  legislation  well  in  place  by  Novem- 
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ber  30.  A  particular  concern  a  niunber  of 
persons  have  shared  with  me  is  that  all  the 
necessary  printed  forms  may  not  be  available 
for  use  before  November  30  if  the  bill  is  un- 
necessarily delayed.  If  that  does  prove  to  be 
the  case,  it  may  be,  as  was  commented  upon 
by  members  of  the  third  party,  that  some 
extension  of  the  present  legislation  for  a 
month  or  two  may  have  to  be  considered  to 
avoid  any  gaps  in  coverage  for  both  landlords 
and  tenants.  I  would  seriously  hope  that  is 
not  the  case  and  that  co-operation  on  all 
sides  of  the  House  will  be  able  to  avoid  this 
problem. 

Since  there  will  be  the  opportimity  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  clauses  of  the  bill  in  detail, 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  make 
an  unnecessarily  lengthy  si)eech  on  the  points 
that  have  been  referred  to  in  the  report  and 
which  the  minister  has,  in  the  main,  adopted 
in  detail  within  this  bill.  The  Liberal  caucus 
will  support  the  bill  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  glad  to  rise  to  speak  to 
Bill  163.  Three  years  ago,  as  critic  for 
Housing,  I  got  up  in  this  House  not  only  to 
make  the  argument  for  rent  review,  but  also 
to  recommend  very  strongly  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  our  party  has  done  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  that  the  administration  of 
rent  review  and  the  administration  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  problems  be  brought  to- 
gether in  one  tribunal,  rather  than  in  two  or 
three,  in  order  to  provide  eflFective  protection 
for  tenants  on  the  one  hand,  while  providing 
an  efficient  means  of  resolving  landlord- 
tenant  matters  for  the  benefit  of  tenants  and 
landlords  on  the  other  hand. 

We  have  argued  that  for  a  long  time.  But 
we  have  some  grave  reservations  from  our 
past  experience  about  the  way  the  landlord 
and  tenant  law  is  administered  by  a  Conserva- 
tive government.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned because  of  the  vague  wording  and  the 
pro-landlord  bias  which  has  been  injected 
into  this  piece  of  legislation  by  the  govern- 
ment. My  experience  over  the  early  years  of 
the  rent  review  bill  and  the  way  it  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  government  lends  fuel  to 
that  concern. 

We  will  have  promises  from  this  minister 
and  we  will  welcome  all  the  assurances  he 
can  give  us.  But  the  fact  is,  when  you  get 
do^^^l  to  the  nitty-gritty  there  were  enormous 
problems  for  the  people  who  had  to  deal 
with  rent  review  because  of  the  lackadaisical 
manner  in  which  it  was  administered  by  the 
government,  because  of  their  failure  to  allow 
tenants  to  be  true  participants  in  the  process, 
and  because  the  quality  of  the  commitment 
to  tenant  protection,  to  put  it  mildly,  was 
equivocal  and  incomplete. 


The  basic  principles  of  the  bill  are  to  ex- 
tend rent  review  and  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  landlord-tenant  tribunal  or  a 
residential  tenancies  commission.  It  is  because 
those  basic  principles  are  in  the  bill  that  we 
intend  to  support  it  on  second  reading.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  almost  fatally  flawed  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  together.  We  are 
very  concerned  about  a  large  number  of 
aspects  of  the  bill  which  go  far  beyond  the 
details  you  clean  up  in  committee— they  go 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

In  its  essence,  this  bill  purports  to  continue 
rent  review,  although  the  minister  says  it 
is  only  imtil  termination  in  1980.  In  fact,  it 
weakens  rent  review.  It  purports  to  give 
tenants  and  landlords  more  effective  remedies 
and  improve  landlord-tenant  law.  In  fact,  in 
a  large  number  of  very  significant  respects, 
it  weakens  tenant  protection  and  it  weakens 
seairity  of  tenure.  It  may  also  weaken 
the  effective  access  to  remedies  for  tenants 
through  the  new  Residential  Tenancy  Com- 
mission. 

In  other  words,  we  fear  that  far  more 
may  have  been  taken  away  from  tenants  in 
the  fine  print  than  has  been  given  to  them 
through  the  proposed  creation  of  the  Residen- 
tial Tenancy  Commission.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned that  the  government  is  trying  to  ram 
this  piece  of  major  legislation  through  in 
two  weeks  without  providing  for  adequate 
public  participation  by  tenant  and  landlord 
groups,  especially  those  groups  outside  To- 
ronto which  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  proposed  legislation  from  the 
government. 

Back  in  the  summer  the  then  minister,  the 
member  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr. 
Grossman),  said  he  would  bring  down  a 
paper  or  a  statement  of  policy  in  September 
which  would  allow  tenant  and  landlord 
groups  to  make  a  judgement  about  the  legis- 
lation and  have  some  time  to  discuss  it  be- 
fore the  House  resumed  sitting  in  October. 
That  was  not  done.  Then  there  was  a  promise 
by  the  then  minister  that  his  bill  would 
come  forward  on  October  24,  prior  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Metro 
Tenants  Associations.  That  was  not  done. 
Then  there  was  a  commitment  by  the  former 
minister  that  he  would  appear  before  the 
federation  and  speak  to  their  annual  meeting. 
That  invitation  was  declined  and  the  new 
minister  did  not  take  up  the  engagement.  He 
did  not  accept  the  opportunity  to  bring  a 
major  group  of  tenants  into  his  confidence 
as  to  what  were  the  government's  intentions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  convention  was  cancelled.  That's 
why  I  couldn't  be  there.  It  was  cancelled. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  I  had  the  chance  yesterday  to 
speak  to  tenant  representatives  and  people 
on  the  social  planning  council  in  Ottawa 
who  are  very  concerned  with  matters  of 
housing.  They  are  very  concerned  about  the 
way  they  are  being  manipulated  and  man- 
handled by  the  ministry  as  far  as  consulta- 
tion about  this  particular  bill  goes. 

[3:30] 

We  asked  the  minister  on  November  3 
what  he  was  doing  to  make  sure  that  groups 
outside  Toronto  had  access  to  the  bill.  He 
said:  "We've  advised  everyone  or  almost 
everyone."  He  said  that  he'd  given  his  own 
copy  of  the  bill  to  the  Metro  tenants.  "The 
rest  of  them,"  he  said,  "are  available  in  the 
Ontario  government  bookstore." 

Yesterday,  when  I  spoke  to  the  represen- 
tative of  the  social  planning  council  in  Ottawa, 
she  said,  "I  phoned  the  bookstore.  They 
said,  'Write  me  a  letter'."  She  said:  "I  tried 
to  get  copies  sent  up.  The  only  ones  I  could 
get  were  through  the  NDP  research."  As  of 
today,  she  has  not  yet  had  enough  copies  of 
the  bill  so  she  can  actually  distribute  it  to 
members  of  the  housing  committee  of  our 
social  planning  council  in  Ottawa,  a  major 
group  that  wishes  to  make  an  informed  input 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  the  minister  should  indicate  who 
in  fact  was  advised  and  why  copies  of  the 
bill  were  not  sent  out  immediately,  at  least 
to  every  group  that  has  made  submissions 
to  the  general  government  committee  over 
the  course  of  the  spring  when  that  committee 
was  holding  hearings  on  rent  review  and  on 
the  question  of  landlord-tenant  relations. 

The  minister  has  been  trying  to  claim  that 
since  everything  has  come  from  the  com- 
mittee there  is  no  particular  need  for  further 
public  hearings  about  the  bill.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  that's  just  a  bunch  of  balderdash. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  committee  came 
to  landlord-tenant  law,  it  recommended  a 
series  of  principles  but  not  a  specific  set  of 
legislation.  Those  principles  have  been  trans- 
lated to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  into  a 
specific  bill.  But  now  that  the  specifics  have 
been  laid  down,  clearly  we  need  to  allow 
people  from  outside  to  comment  on  those 
specifics  and  not  to  let  this  major  reform 
in  landlord-tenant  law  simply  go  by  the 
boards. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  about  60 
pages  of  this  particular  bill  are  devoted  to 
landlord-tenant  matters  and  only  four  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  question  of  rent  review. 
To  suggest  that  this  is  just  a  minor  technical 
bill  continuing  rent  review  is  to  be  quite 
misleading.    We    believe    that    the    bill    is 


sufficiently  important  that  the  government 
should  not  try  to  ram  the  thing  through  at 
red-hot  speed,  but  instead  it  should  come 
forward,  as  everybody  in  the  field  is  pre- 
pared to  accept,  and  bring  about  a  short 
extension  of  the  rent  review  bill  up  until  the 
spring  of  next  year  in  order  that  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  can  go  before  a 
committee  in  January  and  February,  so  that 
there  can  be  a  reasonable  process  of  con- 
sultation, the  necessary  amendments  can  be 
considered  with  dispatch,  but  in  a  cool 
manner,  and  the  bill,  suitably  perfected  and 
changed,  can  then  come  back  to  the  Legis- 
lature when  we  resume  in  March, 

Having  been  through  the  original  rent  re- 
view committee  in  the  fall  of  1975,  I  have 
to  say  I  would  not  wish  to  see  that  kind  of 
experience  repeated.  But  that  will  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  trying  to  push  this  legis- 
lation through  in  16  or  20  hours  in  the 
standing  social  development  committee. 

It's  also  notable  that  the  social  develop- 
ment committee  has  not  been  seized  of  this 
bill  before.  They're  going  to  be  considering 
it  from  scratch  because,  as  it  happens,  the 
general  government  committee  which  looked 
at  the  matter  over  the  course  of  the  spring 
is  not  available  to  consider  the  bill. 

We  have  a  number  of  specific  concerns 
which  I'm  suggesting  are  very  major  and 
which  we  want  to  see  corrected  over  the 
course  of  the  consideration  in  committee. 
As  I  say,  we  hope  that  that  would  take  place 
in    January    and    not    be    rammed    through 


now. 


Third,  the  bill  significantly  weakens  the 
security  of  tenure  that  tenants  now  enjoy 
because  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  extended 
the  provisions  respecting  evictions  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  called  upon  by  a 
landlord  for  far  more  reasons  than  under  the 
present  bill  today.  These  include  the  ques- 
tion of  house  rules,  for  example,  which  can 
be  imposed  after  a  lease  is  entered  into 
and  then  can  be  used  to  justify  an  eviction; 
the  question  of  interference,  a  very  vague 
definition,  which  can  justify  eviction;  and 
the  question  of  damages,  which  is  no  longer 
as  well  defined  as  in  the  old  act  and  which 
can  justify  an  eviction. 

There  are  broader  powers  in  terms  of 
non-payment  of  rent.  Previously,  there  was 
a  specific  code  of  procedure  so  that  a  tenant 
and  landlord  knew  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  were.  The  rules  of  the  game  have  been 
thrown  out  this  time.  Instead  of  having 
rules  of  the  game,  we  have  arbitrary  power 
with  the  Residential  Tenancy  Commission 
to  order  eviction.  At  times,  that's  possible 
without  any  hearing  whatsoever.  There  has 
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been  no  right  written  into  the  law  to  allow 
a  tenant  who,  for  example,  may  not  have 
paid  his  rent  once  through  some  fault  or 
perhaps  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  make  re- 
dress, to  remedy  the  cause  for  eviction  and 
therefore  to  'be  enabled  to  stay  on  in  his 
apartment. 

The  weakening  of  security  of  tenure  is  an 
aibsolutely  vital  problem  or  failing  in  this 
particular  bill,  and  it's  something  which  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  correct 
when  we  get  to  the  specific  consideration  of 
this   bill  on  a  clause-by-clause  basis. 

Second,  we're  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  the  government  is  seeking  approval  of 
this  bill  without  publishing  the  standard 
lease  which  it  has  now  finally  got  around  to 
promising,  and  which  in  our  opinion  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  new  landlord  and 
tenant  package.  That's  going  to  come 
through  by  regulations,  according  to  what 
the  government  has  got  to  say. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  standard 
lease  should  be  published  now  in  the  same 
way  that  we  got  a  number  of  forms  that 
were  connected  with  rent  review  to  be 
published  when  we  considered  that  bill  back 
in  1975.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  pro- 
posed standard  lease  is  going  to  be  a  means 
by  which  landlords  can  impose  their  desire 
and  their  will  on  tenants,  or  whether  it  will 
be,  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  docu- 
ment which  puts  out  clearly,  concisely,  and 
explicitly  what  are  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

That  step  of  putting  those  rights  and 
obligations  out  in  a  way  that  both  landlords 
and  tenants  have  constant  access  to  them 
is  one  of  the  major  means  by  which  we  see 
that  landlords  and  tenants  can  be  enabled 
to  resolve  their  differences  privately  without 
recourse  to  the  proposed  commission  and 
in  a  manner  which  is  fair  to  both  sides. 

What  the  minister  seems  to  be  talking 
about,  though,  is  that  those  invidious  pro- 
landlord  leases  that  one  can  get  through  the 
legal  printing  houses  downtown  and  which 
are  sold  to  every  legal  supply  house  in  On- 
tario will  be  extended  to  include  a  space 
where  the  landlord  can  write  in  house  rules 
and  then  be  given  to  tenants,  and  that  will 
be  the  proposed  standard  lease.  We're  par- 
ticularly concerned  because  the  idea  of  house 
rules  suggests  that  conditions  that  have  never 
before  been  imposed  on  tenants  will  sud- 
denly become  part  of  a  lease. 

I  remember  once  looking  for  an  apart- 
ment in  London,  England,  and  being  told  by 
the  landlord  that  I  had  to  agree  to  wear 
slippers  after  10:30  in  the  evening  if  I 
wanted  to  take  that  particular  apartment.  Is 


that  a  reasonable  set  of  house  rules  or  not? 
I  thought  it  was  not  and  I  didn't  take  the 
apartment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  depends  what  you're 
doing  after  10:30. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  think  it  quite  rea- 
sonable, eminently  reasonable. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  house  rule  could  say  no 
pets,  not  even  goldfish,  and  that  might  be 
judged  to  be  reasonable.  A  house  rule  could 
say  no  children,  not  even  little  ones,  and 
that  could  be  deemed  to  be  reasonable.  As 
far  as  our  party  is  concerned  that's  a  totally 
unacceptable  rule  in  any  rented  accommoda- 
tion in  Ontario.  A  house  rule  could  define 
noise  in  ways  which  simply  interfere  grossly 
with  the  right  to  quiet  enjoyment  and  quiet 
use  of  the  premises,  which  any  tenant  should 
enjoy. 

As  far  as  we're  concerned,  when  a  tenant  has 
access  to  a  premise,  when  he  rents  an  apart- 
ment, he  or  she  should  not  have  to  cope 
with  a  whole  bunch  of  nitpicking  rules  that 
may  be  imposed  by  some  landlord  who  is  try- 
ing to  suit  his  own  convenience,  or  trying 
to  anticipate  what  Mrs.  Grundy  down  the 
hall  is  going  to  say. 

The  kinds  of  rules  that  existed  in  the  old 
law,  which  said  that  you  don't  grow  mari- 
juana and  you  don't  run  a  brothel  and  you 
don't  have  counterfeit  money  in  the  basement 
and  you  don't  interfere  with  other  people 
through  excessive  noise  and  so  on,  those  rules 
make  sense,  but  to  have  house  rules  that  can 
be  defined  by  every  landlord  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  make  sense. 

The  minister  has  stated  that  this  bill  should 
go  sailing  through  the  Legislature  because  it 
implements  in  every  respect  the  report  of  the 
standing  general  government  committee.  In 
one  major  respect  that  is  simply  not  so.  The 
committee  reconmiended  a  central  registry 
of  rents  in  addition  to  the  registry  of  rents 
which  would  be  maintained  by  each  individ- 
ual landlord,  but  that  has  been  rejected  by 
the  government.  We  disagree  fundamentally 
with  that. 

There  have  been  suggestions  from  the  gov- 
ernment itself  tihat  as  many  as  15  per  cent 
of  the  rents  being  charged  across  the  prov- 
ince right  now  are,  in  fact,  illegal  under  rent 
review.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  government 
should  be  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  ensure  that  landlords  tell  honestly 
what  the  situation  is.  The  only  way  to  en- 
sure that  is  that  in  addition  to  the  register 
that  the  landlord  may  keep  of  what  rents  are, 
there  is  also  the  obligation  to  inform  the 
local  Residential  Tenancy  Commission  ofiice. 
There  in  the  files  if,  on  a  rent  review  applica- 
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tion,  .somebody  wants  to  check,  or  if  a  tenant 
gets  suspicious  and  wants  to  check,  then  the 
material  will  be  available  and  they  will  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  landlord  is  telling 
a  straight  story  or  not. 

We're  concerned  as  well  about  the  powers 
of  the  proposed  Residential  Tenancy  Com- 
mission. These  powers  are  so  vague  and  so 
discretionary  there  is  a  real  danger  that  ten- 
ants will  not  obtain  fair  hearings.  I  say  that 
in  particular  because  of  the  experience  we 
had  under  rent  review.  Rent  review  oflBcers 
came  along  and  said  to  the  tenant,  "Go 
away;  this  is  a  matter  between  us  and  the 
landlord  and  you  have  no  right  to  make 
representations. ' 

We  fought  and  fought  and  fought  for  ten- 
ants to  get  t3ie  right  of  access  to  the  informa- 
tion filed  by  landlords,  and  to  m^e  copies 
of  it.  The  right  to  copy  the  information  filed 
by  the  landlord  is  still  not  toontained  in  the 
law  and  the  experience  in  the  past  has  been 
so  negative  it  seems  to  m©  it  probably  will 
have  to  be  put  into  the  law  in  order  to  be 
made  a  reality. 

The  fact  that  the  commission  will  not  be 
able  to  deal  with  bases  where  more  than 
$1,000  is  involved  means  that  tenants  will 
often  still  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  courts 
to  enforce  their  rights  on  reluctant  landlords. 

The  suggestion  that  this  bill  is  written  in 
layman's  language  which  everybody  can 
understand  is  nonsense,  and  the  minister 
knows  it.  The  only  real  improvement  is  that 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  codify  rights 
and  obligations;  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  the 
bill  has  actually  got  an  index,  so  people  will 
know  where  the  various  sections  of  it  ougiht 
to  be. 

The  minister  said  in  introducing  the  bill 
late  last  month  that  lawyers  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  handle  hearings  before  the 
Residential  Tenancy  Commission;  but  in  the 
same  breath  he  said  the  residential  tenancy 
commissioners  were  going  to  have  to  be 
either  lawyers  or  people  trained  in  the  law. 
There  is  a  real  danger  there  because  he  hasn't 
made  it  clear  which  way  he's  jumping. 

The  idea  of  informal  hearings,  it  seems  to 
us,  has  overtaken  the  need  for  accessible  hear- 
ings. We  want  to  see  a  body  which  acts 
expeditiously  and  is  accessible  to  tenants  as 
well  as  landlords. 

We're  very  concerned  that  a  residential 
tenancy  commissioner  will  pick  up  the  phone, 
will  scribble  some  notes  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  and  will  make  a  judgement  on  the 
basis  of  those  notes  and  on  telephone  in- 
quiries, quite  possibly  without  having  a  hear- 
ing at  all. 


We  are  concerned  over  the  idea  that  a 
commissioner  who  mediates  a  dispute  may 
then  tiurn  around  the  next  day  and  say,  "You 
guys  are  obviously  not  going  to  come  to  a 
solution  to  this,  therefore  I'll  put  on  my  robes, 
I'll  call  an  official  hearing  and  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  adjudicate  the  dispute."  What  happens 
if  he  happens  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  a 
tenant  or  a  landlord  in  a  particular  dispute 
because  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
them  in  the  process  of  mediation?  That  is 
quite  understandable,  but  that  personal  like 
or  dislike  taken  for  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
should  not  interfere  with  the  actual  adjudica- 
tion of  a  dispute  between  landlords  and 
tenants. 

We  notice  the  hearings  are  going  to  take 
place  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutory 
Powers  Procedure  Act  and  that  means  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  notice  given  to 
the  tenants  and  to  the  landlords.  But  it's  aU 
very  vague.  A  bill  meant  to  be  self-contained 
and  which  is  meant  to  tell  the  tenants  what 
really  is  going  to  happen,  obviously  is  not 
doing  so  when  they  have  to  thread  their  way 
through  that  piece  of  legislation. 

We  think  the  guidelines  in  this  bill  could 
have  been  far  more  explicit  than  they  actually 
are.  We  are  gravely  worried  over  the  fact  the 
penalties  under  the  bill  are  gravely  biased 
against  tenants  and  in  favour  of  landlords. 
I'd  like  the  minister  to  talk  about  that  when 
he  comes  to  conclude  this  debate. 

Tenants  who  violate  the  act  are  liable  to 
eviction,  but  the  maximum  penalty  for  land- 
lords in  most  cases  is  that  they  wiU  tempo- 
rarily not  receive  their  rent.  Where  rent  is 
paid  out  of  the  commission  it  will  have  to 
be  reviewed  every  month  because  the  com- 
mission in  eflFect  is  being  told,  "Do  your  best 
to  get  that  rent  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
landlord." 

If  the  government  was  really  concerned 
about  ensuring  tenants  and  landlords  resolve 
their  disputes  without  the  need  for  con- 
stantly going  to  this  commission,  tenants 
should  continue  to  have  the  right  they  enjoy 
now  to  withhold  their  rent  and  to  have  a  rent 
strike  in  order  to  bring  the  landlord  to  his  or 
her  senses  and  come  to  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion. Only  if  that  process  doesn't  work  should 
the  tenants  be  required  to  put  the  withheld 
rent  into  the  commission  on  the  application 
of  a  landlord. 

[3:45] 

We're  concerned  that  in  order  to  get  a 
landlord  fined  under  this  particular  bill  a 
tenant  is  going  to  have  to  go  up  to  the  courts 
again.  There  is  no  power  to  fine  the  land^ 
lord  in  the  hands  of  the  Residential  Tenancy 
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Commission  and  yet  this  same  commission 
has  the  power  to  evict  a  tenant,  with  all  of 
the  consequences  that  entails.  I've  talked  for 
10  or  12  minutes  on  landlord  and  tenant 
questions.  I  now  want  to  talk  for  a  minute 
about  rent  review. 

This  bill  undermines  rent  review  in  a 
number  of  important  respects.  It  allows  land- 
lords to  pass  on  the  financing  costs  of  specula- 
tive transactions  in  rental  properties.  It  allows 
landlords  to  gain  rent  increases  that  are  not 
based  on  their  own  costs  but  are  based  on 
rent  levels  in  surrounding  buildings.  It 
widens  the  exemptions  that  are  now  under 
the  act  to  include  so-called  luxury  apart- 
ments and  to  allow  landlords  in  smaU  build- 
ings to  intimidate  tenants  into  accepting  rent 
increases  that  exceed  the  six  per  cent  level. 

It  gravely  weakens  the  symmetry  of  power 
and  responsibility,  the  balance  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  exist  under  the  present 
Rent  Review  Act  between  tenants  and  land- 
lords. Under  the  present  act,  the  six  per  cent 
guideUne  is  just  that,  it's  a  guideline,  and  if 
the  landlord  wants  more  he's  got  to  apply 
and  if  a  tenant  thinks  he  should  pay  less  he 
is  entitled  to  apply. 

The  right  of  a  tenant  to  protest  a  rent 
increase  of  less  than  six  per  cent  has  eflFec- 
tively  been  eliminated  totally  from  this  par- 
ticular  bill.  The  minister  shakes  his  head, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  have  looked 
and  read  the  bill  with  great  care.  In  sections 
60,  123  and  128,  I  believe  it  is,  which  are 
the  governing  sections,  what  it  says  is  very 
basically  this:  If  a  tenant  wishes  to  appeal 
a  rent  increase  of  less  than  six  per  cent  he 
cannot  go  to  the  board  or  the  commission 
and  say,  "This  rent  increase  is  not  justified 
by  rising  costs."  All  he  can  do  is  say,  "My 
rent  shouldn't  go  up  so  much  because  my 
neighbour's  rent  didn't  go  up,"  or  say,  "My 
rent  shouldn't  go  up  so  much  because  the 
level  of  rents  in  this  area  is  lower,"  or  say, 
'The  standard  of  maintenance  in  this  place  is 
rotten  and,  therefore,  my  rent  should  not 
go  up  as  much." 

There  is  no  way  that  the  tenant  can  make 
the  landlord  justify  a  rent  increase  of  less 
than  six  per  cent,  even  if  the  tenant  has 
ironclad  evidence  that  the  landlord's  costs 
have  gone  up  by  far  less  than  six  per  cent. 
All  the  tenant  can  do  is  threaten  to  terminate, 
file  a  notice  to  say  he's  getting  out,  and  at 
that  point  they're  in  a  kind  of  free  market 
bargaining  situation  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rent  review  at  all. 

This  is  an  important  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  what  has  happened  eflFectively  is 
that  the  six  per  cent  that  was  a  guideline 
under  our  proposals  of  three  years  ago,  and 


which  was  accepted  as  a  guideline  under  the 
legislation  that  this  House  adopted  three 
years  ago,  has  now  changed  into  a  guideline 
which  is  also  a  floor.  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  minister  and  the  government  that  that 
is  an  inflationary  move  by  the  government 
of  Ontario  to  do  so  and  it  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  minority  report  of  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  (Mr.  Walker)  who  said 
that  there  should  be  no  guideline  at  all 
because  the  guideline  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  floor. 

The  way  this  has  been  done  by  the  minis- 
ter that  guideline  will  become  a  floor,  be- 
cause any  landlord  in  the  province  can  just 
simply  shake  his  head  and  laugh  whenever 
a  tenant  tries  to  say  that  he  should  raise 
the  rent  by  less  than  six  per  cent.  That  is  a 
very  serious  weakness  in  this  particular  bill. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  requirement  of 
the  landlord  to  justify  any  increases  in  rent 
when  he  gives  a  rent  increase  notice  has 
been  removed.  The  very  idea  that  the  land- 
lord even  has  to  justify  an  increase  on  the 
basis  of  increased  costs,  in  my  reading  of 
the  bill,  has  been  removed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  it  was  put  back. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  says  no,  but 
he  should  read  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  read  it.  I  put  it 
back,  so  at  least  be  accinrate. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  him  to  tell  me  where 
that  comes  in  in  the  particular  bill. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  must  have  read  it 
over  the  weekend,  Frank. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  principle  of  rent  review 
has  been  further  weakened  by  saying  that  if 
the  landlord  hasn't  got  enough  by  every 
other  standard  the  tribunal  can  discover  then 
they  can  give  him  a  two  per  cent  bonus  on 
top  of  the  operating  costs.  Against  that,  we 
have  the  fact  that  there  will  be  whole- 
building  review  and  this  is  something  that 
we  have  called  for  for  some  time  and  that 
we  are  prepared  to  welcome. 

Just  to  resume,  we  have  a  bill  which 
implements  principles  that  we  have  been 
seeking  for  some  time  but  in  which  the 
minister  says  that  he  intends  to  terminate 
rent  review,  not  at  the  time  when  it's  no 
longer  required  but  in  1980.  I'm  sure  he 
would  like  to  have  it  even  sooner  if  the 
political  circumstances  didn't  require  him  to 
go  along  with  that  commitment  that  was 
made  back  in  the  spring. 

Now  if  that  is  done  in  1980,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  and  I  know  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen.  In  oiu:  opinion,  security  of  tenure 
does    not   survive   without   rent   review   and 
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rent  review  has  to  depend  on  security  of 
tenure.  Both  of  those  principles  are  being 
weakened  with  this  particular  bill.  If  rent 
review  is  removed  in  1980,  then  the  prin- 
ciple of  security  of  tenure  will  go  down  very 
soon  thereafter. 

We  believe  that  rent  review  should  con- 
tinue in  Ontario  until  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  affordable  housing.  We  see  tenant 
protection  as  part  of  an  overall  housing 
policy  to  make  sure  every  Ontario  family 
has  access  to  decent  housing  at  a  price  they 
can  afford.  The  New  Democratic  Party 
believes  the  proposed  two-year  extension  of 
rent  review  to  the  end  of  1980  will  not  be 
adequate  unless  specific  action  is  taken  in 
the  meantime  to  improve  the  housing 
market. 

Specifically,  we  regret  the  government  is 
turning  its  back  on  co-operative,  on  non- 
profit and  on  public  housing  for  people  on 
modest  incomes.  The  experience  of  the  last 
decade  shows  developers  on  their  ov^ni  either 
will  not  or  cannot  meet  the  public's  needs 
for  affordable  housing  for  all  income  groups. 
The  achievement  of  the  goal  of  affordable 
housing  for  every  family  in  Ontario  depends 
on  a  combination  of  policies  to  protect 
tenants,  to  curb  land  speculation  and  to  pro- 
vide rental  housing  through  non-profit 
channels  as  well  as  through  the  private 
market. 

Our  effort  within  the  NDP  will  be  to  see 
not  just  that  rent  review  is  continued;  not 
just  that  tenant  protection  is  continued;  not 
just  that  we  maintain  an  adequate  frame- 
work of  landlord-tenant  law;  not  just  to 
make  sure  that  the  Residential  Tenancy 
Commission  does  work  effectively,  but  that 
the  necessary  measures  are  taken  in  Ontario 
to  ensure  that  Ontario  builds  or  sees  the 
private  sector  and  the  co-operative  and  non- 
profit sectors  build  an  adequate  supply  of 
affordable  housing  for  every  Ontario  tenant 
and  for  every  Ontario  home  owner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  vv^e 
go  forward:  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  said  we  had  not  put  in,  in 
any  section,  the  reason  for  a  rent  increase  by 
a  landlord.  I  draw  his  attention  to  section 
122,  subsection  3.  I  specifically  had  it  put 
in  there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Whatever  you  want. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Totally  out  of  order,  strike 
it  from  the  record. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  will  be  brief.  As  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill,  and  as  to  the  biU 
itself,  my  colleague  has  indicated  our  sup- 
port. One  of  the  very  strong  reasons  for  our 


support  in  principle  is  we  have  always  felt 
there  ought  to  be  a  tribunal  which  can  look 
at  rent  review,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
is  able  to  look  at  matters  such  as  mainten- 
ance and  the  whole  picture.  This  is  some- 
thing which  we  welcome  in  this  bill. 

Certainly,  the  extension  of  rent  review, 
for  example,  for  an  area  such  as  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  is  absolutely  essential.  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  areas  which  are  equally 
under  pressure.  It  has  been  drawn  to  our 
attention  and  I  say  it  now,  there  are  areas 
which  seem  to  have  a  rather  high  vacancy 
rate.  If  we  do  want  to  encourage  building 
I  wonder  ff  we  shouldn't  be  at  least  look- 
ing at  those  areas  where  in  some  form  or 
another    people    have    actually    over-built. 

I  am  advised  that  in  some  areas  properties 
are  being  held  off  the  market  for  rental  pur- 
poses simply  because  with  rent  review  in 
place  people  do  not  want  to  reduce  rents 
and  then  find  themselves  in  this  unfortunate 
position. 

From  my  point  of  view,  I  think  I  have 
always  tried  to  view  this  matter  from  both 
sides.  My  own  bill^  which  was  introduced 
into  the  House,  attempted  to  give  some 
balance  because  there  are  people  in  this 
province  who  do  own  property  which  they 
have  struggled  to  obtain  and  wish  to  have 
as  their  retirement  fund.  I  understand  that. 
I  have  to  say  that  I  lived  under  a  regime  of 
strict  rent  control  which  was  a  rent  freeze. 
I  saw,  and  myself  suffered  from,  the  in- 
equities of  that  situation. 

Basically,  I  have  some  concerns  with  the 
bill.  I  indicated  one  of  them  in  the  $500 
rental  approach  as  a  luxury  apartment. 
Again,  I  too  appreciate  the  minister's  in- 
formation, but  I  still  have  some  very  deep 
problems.  I  have  problems  so  far  as  the 
sixplexes  are  concerned.  I  recognize  that 
we  had  many  people  making  representations 
to  us  that  their  whole  plan  for  their  own 
retirement  was  in  jeopardy.  I  would  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister,  in  the 
event  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  it  as  a  new 
minister,  the  provisions  which  are  contained 
in  the  landlord  and  tenant  amendments  in 
the  British  Columbia  legislation  in  1974, 
where  they  do  seem  to  provide  for  exemp- 
tions where  there  are  two  units,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  landlord. 
I  draw  that  to  the  minister's  attention,  if  he 
isn't  familiar  with  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  happening  in 
Toronto  which  bothers  me  considerably  is 
that  we  now  see  almost  a  legislative  act 
which  may  well  preclude  any  kind  of  legal 
remedy  by  way  of  breach  of  contract.  That 
is   in  the  withdrawal   of   services.   A   with- 
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drawal  of  services  is  not,  as  I  see  it,  really 
something  which  should  require  an  abate- 
ment of  rent,  but  rather  it  should  be  re- 
garded, as  the  British  Columbia  act  re- 
gards it,  as  an  increase  in  rent  which  is 
forbidden. 

There  is  a  different  implication  to  it,  even 
though  it  seems  a  little  bit  as  though  I  were 
splitting  hairs.  People  enter  into  a  rental 
agreement  and  the  services  are  spelled  out, 
although  often  not  reduced  to  writing.  For 
example,  in  my  riding  we  have  a  building 
where  they  have  had  24-hour  security  serv- 
ice. They  have  now  removed  that  service. 
The  people  in  the  building  are  not  interested 
in  an  abatement  of  rent;  they  want  the 
services  continued.  I'm  not  too  sure,  in  a 
situation  where  one  gets  this  kind  of 
provision  in  a  bill,  what  their  contractual 
capabilities  are  to  enforce  a  contract  in  the 
courts,  as  we  did  before,  which  says,  "This 
was  part  of  my  lease  arrangement.  Why 
can't  I  sue?" 

I  also  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  of 
the  $1,000,  because  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
I'm  not  too  sure  just  how  a  commission 
would  deal  with  it.  I  suppose  that  over  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  this  might  amount 
to  a  good  deal  of  money  in  a  claim. 

[4:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  is  not  in  aggregate. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  All  right,  it  isn't;  but  let's 
just  look  at  it.  Again,  as  I  have  said,  the 
British  Columbia  act  says  that  if  the  landlord 
discontinues  a  service  or  a  facility  and  such 
discontinuance  results  in  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  a  tenant's  use  and  enjoyment  of  resi- 
dential premises  or  the  service  or  facility, 
such  charge  or  the  value  of  such  discontinued 
service  or  facility  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
rent  increase.  I  just  draw  it  to  the  minister's 
attention. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  when 
we  have  a  provision  for  automatic  increases, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  old  legislation  and 
as  I  see  them  continuing  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion, is  that  there  are  people  or  groups  or 
organizations,  such  as  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  others,  owning  property  on  which  no 
taxes  are  paid  and  they  have  been  in  the 
same  position  of  having  automatic  increases; 
there  is  no  justification,  certainly  in  so  far  as 
increased  taxation  is  concerned,  and  yet  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  particular  situa- 
tion. I  deplore  that,  loudly  and  clearly. 

Under  this  bill,  since  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  a  definition  of  agencies,  I  don't  know  what 
their  position  is.  I  would  have  assumed  that 
they  are  not  agencies  for  this  purpose,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  very  much  assured. 


Student  housing  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  desperately  in  need  of  being  addressed.  It 
is  not  addressed  in  this  bill,  in  my  view. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  provision  for 
regulations.  That  is  terribly  interesting  to  me, 
because  in  the  days  when  I  was  practising  law 
I  recall  that  we  had  those  regulations  at- 
tached to  the  lease  as  part  of  the  lease.  I 
must  say  that  most  of  them  spelled  out  rather 
reasonaole  regulations,  but  there  was  a  catch- 
all clause  at  the  end  which  reserved  to  the 
landlord  the  right  to  make  such  other  and 
further  regulations  as  he  deemed  fit.  I  fought 
that,  and  successfully,  but  I  am  not  sure 
what  happens  if  you  have  these  sorts  of  pro- 
visions. Like  others,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
regulations  si)elled  out  in  some  form. 

I  also  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  minister 
a  practice  which  is  going  on  now  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  which  disturbs  me  greatly.  It 
may  not  be  a  matter  strictly  within  this  legis- 
lation but  certainly  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
which  falls  widiin  the  general  jurisdiction  of 
the  minister,  as  he  is  in  the  justice  field.  I 
refer  to  the  growing  requirement,  of  the 
larger  landlords  in  any  event,  to  insist  upon 
full  disclosure  by  proposed  tenants  of  their 
income,  their  assets  and  various  information 
of  this  land. 

I  would  have  thought  that  somewhere  there 
ought  to  be  a  little  privacy  left  to  a  tenant 
in  a  time  when  the  housing  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  a  very  difficult  one  in  a  munic- 
ipality such  as  ours.  It's  a  rotten  thing  to 
have  this  ongoing.  Surely  we  have  to  stop  it. 

As  I  say,  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  the 
vehicle  or  whether  there  is  another  vehicle 
to  ensure  that  this  does  not  continue.  The 
larger  landlords  with  whom  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  it  when  they  were  before  the 
committee  tend  to  justify  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  difficulty  with  evic- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  they  no  longer  have 
any  such  difficulty,  and  I  would  trust  that  the 
minister  would  give  thought  to  whether  or 
not  this  act  can  cover  some  of  these  breaches 
of  privacy  or  whether  other  legislation  could 
effect  that  particular  prohibition. 

I  believe  that  this  biU,  in  going  to  com- 
mittee, in  all  honesty  must  have  very  serious 
deliberation.  I  don't  want  to  see  it  unduly 
delayed,  because  it  has  been  before  several 
committees  and  I  appreciate  the  minister's 
feeling  that  there's  no  end  to  the  discussion, 
but  there  are  some  matters  here  which  were 
discussed  in  the  committee  and  which  were 
not  pursued.  Mention  has  been  made  of  tiiem 
and  I  don't  intend  to  go  further  into  them. 

I,  too,  have  some  concerns  about  the  bill 
going  to  the  committee  unless  there  can  be 
provision    for    appropriate    substitution,    be- 
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cause  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  if  we 
had  a  brand  new  bill  as  a  result  of  a  brand 
new  look  at  the  matter  of  landlords  and 
tenants.  However,  sometimes  a  brand  new 
look  can  be  useful.  I  just  feel,  though,  that 
if  people  have  not  sat  through  the  wearying 
process,  through  the  long  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  afternoon  and,  indeed,  the  night, 
trying  to  evaluate  the  various  briefs  before 
them  perhaps  something  is  lost  in  translation. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleague  in  stating  that  the 
principle  of  the  bill  is  supportable,  and  trust 
that  there  may  be  adequate  time  to  allow  us 
to  produce  in  tliis  bill  a  very  fine  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  give  security  of  tenure 
to  tenants  and  which  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  problems  of  landlords.  I  must  say 
that  one  of  the  things  I  feel  is  important  is 
that  now  it  would  appear  that  a  landlord  does 
have  an  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  vandals. 
This  has  been  an  important  matter  and  it 
has  concerned  me  because  I  have  never  sup- 
ported the  long  delays  in  such  circumstances. 
I  welcome  it,  as  I  am  sure  everyone  in  this 
House  does. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  trust  we 
might  also  look  at  is  the  matter  of  the  tenant's 
role  in  complaining  about  another  tenant.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  a  landlord  must  be  the 
one  to  carry  this  through  and  that  it  should 
not  have  one  tenant  really  required  in  the 
absence  of  any  action  by  a  landlord  to  take 
action  himself  or  herself  against  a  fellow 
tenant.  The  landlord  is  really  in  the  best 
position  to  deal  with  that  matter,  and  the 
relationship  in  a  building  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. I  find  it  disruptive;  I  am  concerned 
about  it.  I  recognize  if  the  landlord  doesn't 
do  anything  the  tenant  is  desperate;  but  I 
think  the  landlord  must  be  required,  on  suffi- 
cient evidence,  to  take  the  action  himself  or 
herself  and  not  force  a  tenant  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  to  take  that  kind  of  action. 

I  think  you  can  get  into  problems.  I  can 
recall,  again  when  we  had  rent  control  be- 
fore, we  had  associations  of  landlords  and 
some  tenants  who  were  favoured  tenants,  and 
the  game  was  played.  I  don't  want  that  game 
to  be  played  again.  I  recognize  a  tenant  may 
play  the  game  in  any  event,  but  let's  keep 
it  at  the  landlord  level  and  not  have  us  back 
into  those  times  when  we  had  that  real  game 
at  a  time  when  people  were  suffering  because 
of  a  lack  of  accommodation.  This  is  the  nub 
of  it,  the  lack  of  affordable  accommodation. 

I  will  leave  it  on  that  note.  I  trust  when 
we  get  into  committee  we  may  indeed  im- 
prove the  bill  to  the  point  where  there  is 
justice  for  both  elements  in  the  relationship. 
I  trust  the  commission  may  be  in  a  position 


to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  these  relation- 
ships as  they  are  permitted  to  do,  or  as  they 
are  responsible  to  do  under  the  bill.  I  think 
that  is  important. 

On  the  question  of  lawyers— I  know  being 
a  lawyer  is  really  being  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  in  this  community  sometimes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  never  said  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  you  didn't  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  never  even  thought 
it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wasn't  ascribing  it  to 
the  minister. 

It  did  seem  to  me  one  did  need  lawyers 
if  one  were  to  interpret  landlord  and  tenant 
matters.  However,  I  would  also  like  to  see 
some  kind  of  relationship  which  would  also 
deal  with  the  problems  on  a  practical  basis 
in  the  rent  review  section— advisers  or  what- 
ever. I  haven't  thought  that  through  the  way 
I  would  like  to  have  done,  but  I  can't  fault 
anyone  for  wanting  to  have  someone  deal- 
ing with  landlord  and  tenant  matters  who 
really  understands  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant. 

In  any  event,  I  am  sure  that,  too,  will  be 
clarified.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  accorded 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  appreciate  this  opportunity. 
I  must  say  quite  candidly  that  I  am  very 
disappointed  and  rather  frustrated  with  the 
exercise  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  through, 
both  here  today  and  later  in  committee.  I 
remind  the  House  of  the  dissenting  opinion 
filed  by  this  party  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  in  which  we  disagreed  with 
three  points:  The  termination  date,  where 
we  said  we  didn't  believe  the  rent  review 
program  should  end  in  two  years— although 
that  was  the  position  of  the  government  and 
the  Liberal  Party.  We  commented  on  financ- 
ing cost  pass-through,  where  there  was  a 
major  loophole  in  the  present  program.  We 
didn't  feel  the  committee's  position  was 
adequate  to  close  it.  Also,  we  felt  that  new 
buildings  should  be  covered  under  a  special 
fair-rent  proposal  which  would  allow  owners 
of  new  buildings  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
they  had  invested. 

Putting  all  of  that  into  perspective  we 
said:  "These  reservations  notwithstanding,  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  reach  a  substantial 
degree  of  agreement  on  the  issues  of  tenant 
protection  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  the 
government's  response."  That  was  in  June. 

The  government  had  several  months  to  pore 
over  the  document,  to  consider  it  carefully. 
They  announced  in  the  House,  with  a  great 
fanfare,   that   they   were   now   bringing   into 
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play  a  bill  which  would  protect  tenants, 
which  would  protect  the  levels  of  rent  and 
that  all  would  be  well  for  tenants  and  land- 
lords in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  minister  is  guilty  of  some  "Drea- 
dreaming";  that  hasn't  happened  at  all.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  proposals  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  emasculated. 

At  times  hke  this  I  have  a  memory  which 
may  be  painful  for  the  government,  but  I 
recall  a  public  meeting  in  the  Town  Centre 
of  Scarborough  where  the  present  minister 
spoke  to  a  group  of  tenants  and  tenant 
organizations.  He  talked  in  great,  grand 
terms  about  a  tenant  bill  of  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  We've  got  it  right  here, 
and  better  than  the  member  ever  thought 
about  doing. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  minister  probably  doesn't 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  his  words— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Warner:  —but  I  recall  them;  vividly,  I 
was  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  So  was  I. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  know;  he  may  wish  he 
hadn't  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Never  did  an  opposition 
member  flub  the  event  as  the  member  did 
that  night.,  so  I  want  to  be  reminded  about 
that  one. 

Mr.  Warner:  At  that  time  the  minister  said 
—he  wasn't  a  minister  then,  actually— that  if 
he  had  his  way  there  would  be  a  tenant  bill 
of  rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  Carleton 
(Mr.  Handleman)  was  the  minister. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  must  be  a  sad  day  for  him 
when  instead  of  a  tenant  bill  of  rights  he 
introduces  the  "house  rules,'*  an  item  which 
was  never  discussed  by  the  committee. 
Where  it  came  from  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Speaker  knows,  perhaps  the  minister  can 
tell  us. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  probably  does. 

Mr.  Warner:  Perhaps  we  should  indicate 
for  Hansard  who  the  Speaker  is  at  this  point 
in  time.  The  Speaker  is  the  member  for 
Armourdale.  No? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  don't  even  know  who 
the  Speaker  is. 

Mr.  Warner:  Wilson  Heights,  sorry.  The 
member  for  Wilson  Heights  (Mr.  Rotenberg) 
is  the  Speaker  at  this  point  in  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  One  of  the  bright  ones 
over  there.  He  doesn't  even  know  who  the 
Speaker  is;  a  real  bright  one. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  member  for  Wilson 
Heights  perhaps  knows.  I  don't  know  where 


they  came  from.  This  is  why  I  accused  the 
minister  of  "Drea-dreaming,"  because  they 
came  from  out  of  the  blue;  house  rules. 

I  can  just  envisage  it.  We're  all  going  to 
hear  about  it.  I  hope  the  minister  hears 
about  it.  He  should  receive  letters  at  some 
point  in  time.  If  he's  successful  with  this 
arbitrary  measure,  from  elderly  ladies  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  who  have  pet  cats  and  a 
superintendent  who  doesn't  like  cats  and 
decides  that  the  house  rules  wiU  not  include 
cats.  I  just  shudder  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. That's  just  one  example,  and  there 
are  a  thousand  more. 

TTie  minister  knows  them  as  well  as  I  do. 
Where  on  earth  this  whole  nonsense  about 
house  rules  came  from  I  don't  know,  but  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  document. 

If  the  minister  was  concerned  about  a 
tenant  bill  of  rights  a  few  months  ago  or  a 
year  ago— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Warner:  —whatever  happened  to  the 
right  to  tenancy?  That's  not  in  this  bill. 
There's  no  right  to  tenancy  in  this  bill.  I 
assumed  that  would  be  the  first  article  of 
faith  of  a  tenant  bill  of  rights. 

If  the  minister  is  concerned  about  a 
tenant  bill  of  rights,  then  why  is  it  that  he 
again  includes  something  which  the  com- 
mittee never  discussed  or  never  agreed  to: 
that  is  removing  the  right  to  appeal  a  rent 
increase  of  less  than  six  per  cent?  When  we 
get  to  clause  by  clause,  obviously  the  minis- 
ter would  want  to  discuss  section  123  (1), 
because  that's  the  section  which  takes  away 
the  tenants  right  to  appeal  rent  increases  of 
less  than  six  per  cent. 

I'm  not  going  to  suggest  the  minister 
doesn't  understand  his  own  legislation, 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  true.  Don't  get  trapped 
into  that.  The  honourable  member  should 
talk  to  the  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Foulds)  and  get  the  particulars  before  he 
goes  on  with  that  one. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  may 
have  been  saddled  with  some  unfinished 
work  from  his  predecessor,  but  I  can  read 
legislation.  I've  read  it  and  I  know  full  well 
that  a  tenant  who  receives  a  rent  increase  of 
less  than  six  per  cent  caimot  challenge  it, 
according  to  section  123(1)  of  the  bill. 

Keeping  in  mind  all  of  these  three  essential 
items— the  rent  increase  of  less  than  six  per 
cent;  that  there  isn't  an  inclusion  of  the 
right  to  tenancy;  and  the  imposition  of  these 
house  rules  as  a  weapon  for  the  landlord- 
how  on  earth  can  the  minister  stand  in  his 
place  and  still  claim  he's  advocating  a  ten- 
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ant  bill  of  rights?  The  minister,  I  say,  is  guilty 
of  "Drea-dreaming"  again. 

We've  got  problems  with  this.  They're  not 
insolvable,  the  committee  went  through  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  remind  you  and  the  minister 
we  made  the  comment  in  good  faith,  that  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee has  been  able  to  reach  a  substantial 
degree  of  agreement  on  the  issues  of  tenant 
protection.  This  was  a  three-party  agreement. 
Why  on  earth  couldn't  the  minister  have 
taken  this  document  and  turned  it  into  a  bill 
and  brought  it  here?  Why  did  he  have  to 
drag  some  silly  notions  out  of  the  air  about 
house  rules  and,  not  applying  on  a  less  than  a 
six  per  cent  increase? 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  min- 
ister made  some  suggestion  earlier  that  we 
really  shouldn't  go  out  to  committee  with  this 
thing  because  that  would  be  dragging  the 
process  down,  it  would  be  obstruction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  never  said  that.  Quote 
me  correctly  or  not  at  all.  I  never  said  that 
and  the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Who  was  it  over  there  who 
suggested  obstruction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Never. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'll  tell  the  minister  what 
obstruction  is:  obstruction  is  when  a  com- 
mittee comes  up  with  an  agreement  among 
tliree  parties  and  then  the  government  turns 
around  and  dreams  up  something  that  wasn't 
even  in  the  committee  report,  that's 
obstruction! 

The  government  has  had  this  report  since 
June.  If  the  goverimient  was  so  interested  in 
coming  up  with  new-fangled  ideas,  why  didn't 
it  do  so  during  the  summertime?  Why  wait 
until  now,  until  the  eleventh  hour,  knowing 
full  well  we  have  to  pass  this.  We  have  to 
get  some  sort  of  agreement  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  some  new  legislation. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  not  what  the  mem- 
ber's leader  said. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'm  telling  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  party,  as  always,  wants  to  do  everything 
absolutely  possible  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
tenants;  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  party 
doesn't  do  it,  no  one  will. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  What  a  bunch  of  pious 
garbage. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  must  remind  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  T.  P.  Reid),  who  is  now  consciously 
with  us,  of  the  fiasco  in  that  committee  when 
three  members  of  the  committee  wanted  to 
dump  their  party's  position  and  scurry  for 
their  own  comer.  I  recall  that  full  well.   I 


recall  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  some  oppor- 
tunistic reporting,  the  rights  of  tenants  would 
have  been  scuttled  in  this  province  by  the 
Liberal  Party.  I  recall  that  full  well  to  the 
now  conscious  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  By  an  opportunistic 
member. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  On  a  matter  of  privilege: 
I  realize  the  member  hasn't  been  here  all  that 
long  and  doesn't  appreciate  the  rules  of  de- 
bate in  this  House  and  still  needs  a  httle 
education  in  that,  but  I  don't  thiiJc  the  kind 
of  language  he's  using,  and  certainly  the 
words  that  he  attributed  to  me,  is  quite  parlia- 
mentary. I  would  suggest  he  try  to  stay  on 
the  facts  and  observe  some  measure  of 
decorum  and  politeness  in  the  chamber. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Using  you  as  a  model. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  would  never  be  my  intent 
to  be  other  than  courteous  to  each  member 
of  the  assembly.  I  will  certainly  continue  to 
relay  the  facts  about  the  Liberal  Party  in  a 
courteous  manner. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Be  reasonable;  you  can 
only  ask  so  much  of  a  guy  like  that. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  They  don't  want  a  public 
committee,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'll  say  in  closing  that  I  am 
really  quite  disappointed  that  the  mdnister 
couldn't  have  simply  taken  the  report,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  all  three  parties,  and 
brought  in  the  legislation.  If  he  was  con- 
cerned about  matters  which  the  committee 
did  not  discuss,  he  had  the  opportunity,  for 
several  months,  to  bring  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  instead  of  simply  surprising 
everyone  with  what  I  can't  describe  as  any- 
thing more  tlian  nonsenise  over  the  business 
about  the  house  rules. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity;  I  hope  the 
minister's  earlier  comments  are  being  altered 
and  that  he's  not  going  to  block  the  eflFort  by 
this  party  to  send  the  legislation  to  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  eflFort?  I  never  said 
I  would. 

Mr.  Warner:  If  it's  not  clear  to  the  min- 
ister and  to  the  government,  I  will  reiterate 
once  more  that  this  party  will  do  everything 
absolutely  possible  to  expedite  the  business 
of  this  House,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  tenants  in  this 
province.  We  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  protect  those  rights.  We  will,  for 
example,  try  to  remove  the  busiiness  of  the 
house  rules.  We  will  try  to  change  the  section 
in  the  bill  so  that  rent  increases  of  less  than 
six  per  cent  can  be  appealed,  as  has  been  the 
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practice  until  now  and  which  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  remove. 

I  look  forward  to  the  committee  work. 
Perhaps  since  the  meetings  will  all  be  in 
public  we  will  have  a  consistent  position 
from  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  will  be  a  miracle  of 
miracles. 

Mr.  Boimsall:  I  won't  be  very  lengthy  in 
my  comments  because  the  comments  I  would 
like  to  make  really  deal  in  very  great  detail 
with  sections  of  the  bill  which  concern  me 
which  can  best  be  dealt  with  at  the  com- 
mittee stage.  I  certainly  would  hope  that  this 
bill  goes  outside  to  committee.  I  very  much 
regret  we  don't  have  this  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  can  become  fully  aware 
of  this  bill  and  be  prepared  to  come  in  and 
give  its  input  to  us  in  some  reasonable  time 
period. 

I  gather  from  the  minister's  reaction  to  the 
last  speaker,  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
EUesmere,  that  it  is  the  minister's  intent  to 
send  it  outside  the  House  to  committee.  Is 
tliat  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You've  got  nn  agreement, 
what  are  you  asking  me  for?  It  was  an- 
nounced here  today.  Cut  out  the  comedy. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  wasn't  able  to  be  in  at- 
tendance throughout  the  whole  of  the  day 
and  maybe  missed  an  announcement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  will 
clarify  it,  everybody  in  this  entire  assembly 
knows  that  upon  the  completion  of  second 
reading  it  is  being  referred  to  the  committee 
on  social  development,  everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  wasn't  clear  earlier  this 
morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  should  be  here.  Even 
your  own  leader  knew  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  As  the  minister  well  knows, 
there  are  times  at  which  every  member  needs 
to  be  absent  from  the  House  because  of  his 
other  obligations  and  I  wasn't  here  for  that 
announcement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  I 
don't  want  the  member  who  is  speaking  and 
who  wasn't  here,  to  think  that  I'm  raising  any 
issue  with  him.  This  has  gone  on  for  quite 
some  time  even  among  people  who  were  here. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It's  a  minor  point,  even 
given  the  time  spent  on  it;  I  wasn't  making  a 
major  point  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  in  the  House  that  it  was 
going  to  the  social  development  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Ever  since  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Back  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  The  minister  has  said  it  is 
going  to  be  sent  to  committee  and  that  was 
an  agreement  reached  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Did  he  aimounce  that  in 
the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again  here.  Everybody  knows  about  it. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  leaders. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  was  some  argument 
whether  it  was  going  to  go  to  committee  or 
not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  There  is  no  argument 
about  it. 

[4:30] 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  fine  then.  I'm  glad  it's 
clear.  Not  everyone  heard  the  minister's 
clear  cut  announcement  in  that  regard,  but 
it's  a  minor  point.  What  concerns  me  very 
much  is  that  there  be  suflBcient  time  for  the 
members  of  the  public  to  have  real  input 
into  this  bill. 

Over  the  weekend  I  had  three  calls.  One 
of  them  was  from  a  tenants'  group  and  two 
were  from  landlords,  all  requesting  copies  of 
the  bill.  This  was  their  first  attempt  to  get 
copies  of  the  bill;  we  were  appalled  to  find 
that  second  reading  debate  was  already  upon 
us  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  bill 
in  time  to  properly  address  the  committee  in 
the  fashion  a  thorough  study  of  the  bill  would 
allow  them  to  do. 

The  thing  which  bothers  me  most  about 
this  act,  as  compared  with  the  Residential 
Premises  Rent  Review  Act  and  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act,  is  the  imprecise  language  we 
find  in  this  act.  In  some  respects,  it  may  be 
cleared  up  by  the  committee,  but  it  is  much 
less  precise  than  I've  seen  in  the  other  acts. 

I  could  go  into  great  deal  on  some  of  the 
other  iK>sitions  and  points  which  quite  vah'dly 
should  be  left  to  clause  by  clause  in  com- 
mittee, but  we're  under  this  rather  severe 
time  frame.  As  I  see  it,  the  best  solution  to 
the  situation  would  be  to  extend  rent  review 
in  a  small  bill  and  give  us  the  period  between 
sessions  of  this  House  to  study  thoroughly  all 
the  other  ramifications  of  this  act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You'd  better  talk  to  the 
last  speaker  because  he  didn't  want  to  do 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  your  leader 
does. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  This  is  second  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  BounsaU:  This  is  the  way  I  feel  it 
should  be  done;  but  in  any  event,  time  has 
to  be  found  for  the  public  and  the  members 
of  this  Legislature  to  mull  over  thoroughly 
what  is  going  to  be  a  very  important  act  for 
everybody  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  do 
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not  see  that  emerging  under  the  schedule 
which  the  government  has  set  up. 

I  want  to  speak  at  some  length  to  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  act  which  affects  my 
riding,  and  that  is  the  removal  from  the  act 
of  rent  review  on  student  and  educational 
staff  housing.  This  was  added  to  the  previous 
act  or  was  within  one  of  the  previous  acts 
and  then  was  deleted. 

The  University  of  Windsor  is  in  my  riding, 
and  back  in  the  late  1960s  when  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  university  building  needs  was 
anticipated  the  university  bought  up  several 
streets  of  single-family  housing  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  university.  Students  reside  in 
some  of  those  houses,  faculty  members  reside 
in  some  of  those  houses  and  the  university 
has  rented  some  of  those  houses  to  other 
members  of  the  public.  They  rent  them  out, 
and  have  been  right  along,  at  a  normal  rental 
rate,  and  therefore  those  people  occupying 
that  single-family  housing,  be  they  students, 
be  they  faculty  members  or  be  they  members 
of  the  public,  should  aU  be  under  the  rent 
review  legislation  of  this  province.  It  doesn't 
appear  to  me,  even  in  the  way  the  act  is 
written,  that  tenants  in  that  single-family 
housing  owned  by  the  university  would  be 
covered  by  rent  review.  This  will  emerge 
clearly  at  the  committee  stage,  but  there  is 
no  way  I  can  see  that  this  housing  should  be 
treated  any  differently  than  any  other  hous- 
ing. Has  the  minister  a  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  on  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have,  but  I  will  talk  to 
you  after. 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  aU  members  have 
spoken  the  minister  will  wind  up  the  debate. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  could  go  on  at  some  length 
on  other  points.  What  we  need  is  a  rent 
review  bill  and  a  landlord  and  tenancy  bill 
that  applies  to  residential  accommodation,  a 
simple  way  that  both  landlord  and  tenant 
can  address  their  grievances. 

On  the  one  hand,  although  we  have  a 
Residential  Tenancy  Commission  outlined  in 
the  act  before  us,  which  is  one  type  of 
suggestion  which  we  have  put  forward  in 
the  past  as  a  quick  means  of  doing  it,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  in  some  cases  we  are 
setting  up  a  faster,  workable  means  than 
dealing  through  the  court  process.  While 
that  is  an  advantage,  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  a  means  by  which  landlords  and  tenants 
are  going  to  get  tied  up  with  this  commis- 
sion in  a  way  in  which  they  shouldn't  neces- 
sarily need  to.  I  don't  know  quite  how  one 
gets  around  it,  but  these  are  problems 
which  should  be  ironed  out  and  thrashed  out 
in  the  committee. 


There  are  other  things  that  could  be 
mentioned.  The  landlords  under  their  obliga- 
tions are  obliged  not  to  withhold  vital  serv- 
ices, but  in  those  vital  services  one  does  not 
include  things  like  hot  water;  that  needs  to 
be  cleared  up.  I  would  say  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  clause-by-clause  debate.  The 
bill  needs  thorough  discussion.  I'm  quite 
concerned  over  the  imprecision  of  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  act  before  us,  in  particular 
about  the  time  frame  in  which  we  have  to 
discuss  it  and  the  time  frame  in  which  the 
public  will  have  to  make  their  input. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  bill  and  the  fact 
that  the  intention  of  the  government  is  to 
terminate  rent  review,  according  to  this  bill, 
by  December  31,  1980.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  government  is  either  living  in  fantasy 
land  or  it  just  totally  refuses  to  recognize 
some  of  the  matters  or  some  of  the  facts 
that  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  sat  last  summer. 

The  facts  were  that  although  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  houses  available  and 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  rental 
space  available,  the  major  concern  of  most 
of  the  tenants'  representatives  who  attended 
those  meetings  was  that  there  are  not  afford- 
able rents.  Rents  are  going  up  and  they 
can  only  afford  a  certain  amount  for  rent, 
particularly  the  senior  citizens. 

The  ones  who  were  most  concerned  were 
people  on  fixed  incomes.  As  an  example, 
there  were  people  there— people  in  the  com- 
fortable middle-class,  I  may  add— who 
thought  they  had  enough  money  saved  and 
set  aside  to  be  able  to  provide  for  their  old 
age  in  comfort  and  to  be  able  to  pay  for  their 
food  and  the  things  they  need,  as  well  as 
being  able  to  pay  the  rent.  They  are  finding 
that  is  not  the  case.  Right  now  they  are 
faced  with  some  rather  serious  problems 
and  they  are  concerned  about  the  future. 

What  this  government  assumes,  and  the 
Liberal  Party  for  that  matter— and  this  was 
brought  out  in  the  committee— is  that  some- 
where, sometime,  if  rent  controls  were  re- 
moved, there  will  be  established  this  mytho- 
logical situation  that  market  forces  will  come 
into  play  and  everybody  will  go  out  and 
build  apartment  buildings;  rents  will  drop 
and  everybody  will  be  happy.  It's  mythology, 
but  the  unfortunate  part  about  that  mythology 
is  that  they  really  believe  in  it;  the  govern- 
ment people  over  there  and  the  Liberals  over 
here  really  believe  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  It  has  already  been  proven 
everywhere  else. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Somehow  they  forget  to 
recognize  the  hard  economic  facts  of  life. 
They  are  the  ones  who  remind  us  that  they 
know  how  to  run  the  store  and  that  they 
know  everything  about  business.  The  facts 
are  that  they  don't.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  indicate  that  they  know  how  to  mind  the 
store.  If  one  looks  at  the  way  the  store  is 
being  minded  in  the  so-called  private  enter- 
prise economy,  one  finds  they  are  imder- 
mining  it. 

Mr.  McClellan:   They  are  undermining  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  are  dangerous  to 
the  economy.  However,  I  wish  to  get  back  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Good  idea. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  point  is  that  if  an 
entrepreneur  tries  to  build  today  he  has  to 
provide  in  his  construction  costs  payment 
for  the  land  costs.  The  land  in  and  around 
Toronto  is  basically  tied  up  by  a  few  major 
corporations.  In  most  of  the  communities  in 
Ontario  it  is  the  same  situation,  it  is  tied  up 
by  a  few  major  land-holding  companies.  They 
control  the  supply  of  developable  land  that 
is  available  for  new  residential  construction 
for  either  single-family  homes  or  multi-family 
dwellings  and  so  on.  As  a  result,  what  they 
have  done  is  increased  the  cost  of  land  to 
the  extent  that  even  if  the  builder  as  an  in- 
dividual wishes  to  go  into  new  rental  con- 
struction he  finds  it  impossible  for  him  to 
construct.  This  is  for  the  simple  reason  that 
by  the  time  he  puts  the  cost  of  the  land  and 
the  construction  cost,  and  of  course  the 
interest  costs  and  financing  costs,  et  cetera, 
to  each  unit,  he  would  have  to  charge  a 
rent  which  most  people  in  Toronto  and  in 
many  other  communities  could  not  aflFord, 
or  they  would  find  very  diflBcult  to  pay. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  There  is  too  much  gov- 
ernment control. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  figures  were  provided 
at  the  hearings  to  indicate  how  much  dis- 
posable income  is  going  into  rent.  You  find 
the  percentage  is  increasing  almost  on  a  daily 
basis.  About  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  finding  it  almost  impossible  at  this  time 
to  afford  to  pay  rent,  in  a  country  which  is 
wealthy  in  land  and  resources  and  in  the 
materials  needed  to  build  apartments  and 
houses  and  so  on.  This  again  says  something 
about  the  management  we  have  experienced 
in  this  country. 

In  effect,  there  is  no  way  anybody  can 
put  up  an  apartment  building  today  and  be 
able  to  pay  the  costs  associated  with  that 
building  and  be  able  to  provide  units  at 
affordable  rents,  rents  the  greatest  percentage 


of  people  can  afford.  The  only  way  this 
problem  can  and  will  be  overcome  is  for  the 
government  to  get  involved  in  the  building 
of  apartments  if  necessary.  They  don't  neces- 
sarily have  to  do  it  themselves,  but  the  point 
is  they  have  to  provide  land  for  the  build- 
ing of  apartments  at  a  cost  which  makes 
those  apartments  viable.  This  would  have 
to  be  true  either  for  the  individual  who 
wishes  to  build  them,  or  the  government 
which  puts  the  buildings  up  and  then  rents 
them  or  whatever  it  does. 

There  are  various  ways  available:  you 
could  do  it  through  co-op  housing,  you  could 
do  it  through  non-profit  housing,  you  could 
do  it  in  association  with  private  enteriMrise. 
The  point  is  the  only  way  you  can  do  it 
now  is  tor  the  government  to  develop  some 
of  the  land  banks  it  holds  now  and  to  acquire 
land  banks  in  municipalities— like  Toronto  if 
necessary— to  ensure  that  you  can  put  up  a 
building  at  a  price  that  people  can  afford. 

I  realize  the  government  is  not  prepared 
to  buy  this.  There  was  an  expression  used, 
the  "scrawniness  of  imagination."  That  was 
referring  to  the  previous  Treasurer  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough),  but  it  applies  right  across  Uwse 
ranks.  They  are  scrawny  in  their  imagination. 
They  are  a  bunch  of  economic  illiterates,  if 
I  may  put  it  that  way.  That  is  about  the 
closest  way  I  can  describe  the  economic 
thinking  on  that  side. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  That's  heresy. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  are  not  prepared  to 
recognize  the  economic  facts  of  life  as  they 
exist  today.  Therefore,  this  bill  becomes  very 
necessary  to  protect  the  tenants  in  Ontario. 
Tm  glad  it's  going  out  to  committee,  as  the 
minister  has  said,  because  then  we  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  it  on  a  clause-by-clause 
basis  to  ensure  that  the  tenants  get  the  kind 
of  protection  they  deserve. 

Further,  it  will  dispel  this  myth  that  some- 
where in  the  very  near  future  or  in  two  years 
we  are  not  going  to  need  rent  controls.  Let's 
recognize  it.  Let's  stop  playing  games  with 
everybody— with  the  tenants,  with  the  busi- 
ness people,  with  the  developers  and  so  on. 
Let's  admit  the  fact  that  rent  controls  are 
here,  and  they're  going  to  stay  for  a  heck 
of  a  long  time.  Let's  acknowledge  that  and 
let's  deal  with  it  on  a  very  realLstic  basis. 
Hopefully  in  committee  we'll  be  able  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Democratic  Party's  position  has  been  put 
fairly  clearly  today  in  this  debate  and  I  don't 
mean  to  reiterate  the  points  that  have  been 
brought  up  by  my  colleagues.  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  couple  that  stand  out  to  me. 
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though,   and  which  I  find  fairly  difficult  to 
comprehend  in  terms  of  this  legislation. 
[4:45] 

The  first  aspect  is  the  central  rent  registry. 
I  am  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  as  are 
tenants  in  my  riding,  trying  to  figure  out  why 
the  government  would  totally  ignore  the  need 
for  such  a  registry.  When  we  get  into  com- 
mittee debate  on  this,  I  trust  that  the  min- 
ister will  be  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, not  only  as  it  will  be  put  by  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  but  also  as  it  will  be  put 
by  tenants  across  the  province. 

The  other  aspect  is  the  standard  lease.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  ministry  has  this  alleged 
document  in  its  possession  in  some  kind  of 
draft  form. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  The  ministry  doesn't 
have  it  even  in  draft  form? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  in— 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  That  is  even  more  in- 
excusable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  a  moment;  it's  in 
conceptual  draft  form  but  not  in  draft  form 
as  the  member  would  envision  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  In  conceptual  draft 
form   but   not  in   draft  form?   I   see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  member  will  like  it 
when  he  sees  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
very  central  to  the  bill,  because  much  de- 
pends on  this  standard  lease.  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  government  certainly  would 
be  in  a  position  by  now  to  put  forward  this 
document. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  It  goes  to  committee.  That 
is  when  the  member  is  going  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  trust  that  the  govern- 
ment will  move  quickly  from  the  conceptual 
draft  stage  to  the  draft  stage  to  some  kind  of 
reality  as  far  as  the  document  is  concerned, 
so  that  we  will  have  it  very  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Before  a  committee. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  thank  the  minister. 

The  other  aspect  I  want  to  touch  on  is  the 
question  of  the  commission.  The  commission  is 
a  very  good  and  very  sensible  idea,  and  it 
shows  that  the  government  has  paid  some 
attention  to  the  need  to  streamline  the  pro- 
cess. But  I  am  afraid  that  the  government,  as 
frequently  happens  in  these  matters,  has  not 
gone  far  enough  and  hasn't  listened  very  well 
to  the  tenants'  associations  that  have  made 
representations  to  it.  That  is  another  area 
where  I  hope  the  government,  during  the 
committee  stage,  will  be  prepared  not  only  to 
explain  its  position  but  also  to  listen  again  to 


what  tenants  have  to  say  about  this.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  be  terribly  rigid,  inflexible  and 
dogmatic  about  it,  and  it's  to  be  hoped  that 
it  can  make  some  adjustments  that  will  pro- 
vide better  protection  to  the  tenants. 

Finally,  the  one  aspect  of  this  bill  that 
troubles  me  most  is  the  question  of  timing.  It 
appears  that  the  government  is  quite  deliber- 
ately attempting  to  shut  out  tenants  and  their 
spokesmen  from  participating  in  the  debate 
to  arrive  at  some  new  form  of  landlord  and 
tenant  law  in  this  province.  I  object  to  that 
quite  strongly. 

This  bill  was  read  for  the  first  time  only 
two  weeks  ago.  At  that  time,  or  shortly  after, 
we  were  informed— let  me  quote  what  the 
minister  said  when  my  colleague  from  Park- 
dale  asked  about  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
posed bill;  the  minister  said,  "Quite  frankly, 
we  have  advised  everyone." 

I  have  met  with  three  or  four  tenants' 
groups  and  advocates  in  my  riding  in  the 
last  week,  and  they  weren't  informed  by  the 
ministry.  They  weren't  given  copies  of  the 
bill  by  the  ministry.  I  had  to  give  them  copies 
of  the  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Great.  Just  as  I  did. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  No,  it  is  not  great— 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  privilege:  This  ministry  advised  the  gov- 
ernment printing  office,  through  the  clerk, 
that  there  would  be  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  these  bills;  they  were  to  print  4,000 
copies  of  them.  It  is  my  understanding  they 
have  been  in  the  bookstore  since  day  two— 
not  day  one,  since  you  can  hardly  have  them 
available  for  sale  before  they  are  introduced 
in  the  House,  unless  you  want  to  violate 
every  known  rule  here.  They  are  available; 
we  have  made  it  known,  in  telephone  calls 
and  through  tenants'  groups  and  everywhere 
else,  where  the  bookstore  is  and  how  you  can 
obtain  them.  I  know  of  nothing  more  that 
we  could  do. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  know  many  more 
things  the  minister  could  do.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  a  list  of  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  Hamilton  that  received  copies  of 
the  bill  from  the  minister;  I  would  be  quite 
pleased  to  have  that  from  tbe  minister. 

At  any  rate,  I  had  to  supply  copies  of  the 
bill  to  the  three  or  four  groups  I  met  with 
last  week. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  part  of  the  job. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  They  are  simply  not 
in  a  position  to  make  the  kinds  of  representa- 
tions they  would  like  to  make. 

Understanding  that  problem,  as  the  minis- 
ter surely  does  understand  these  things,  what 
does  he  do?  He  insists  on  going  into  second 
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reading  today.  That  is  all  right.  That  takes 
place  in  this  chamber,  and  members  having 
had  the  bill  for  a  couple  of  weeks  are  quite 
capable  of  entering  this  debate  today.  That 
does  not  impose  a  very  large  problem,  al- 
though it  would  have  been  better,  I  suspect, 
if  we  had  had  more  time,  another  week  or 
two,  to  engage  in  further  dialogue  with 
tenants'  groups  in  our  riding. 

The  minister's  next  step  is  the  step  that  I 
find  most  imacceptable.  That  is  the  contention 
that  we  go  into  committee  with  this  in  the 
next  two  weeks  and  pass  this  bill  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  That  just  does  not  allow  time 
for  any  kind  of  complete  and  thoughtful 
participation  on  the  part  of  tenants.  It's  abso- 
lutely wrong  for  the  minister  to  be  doing 
this. 

The  committee  that  it's  going  to— the  social 
development  committee  I  understand,  a  fine 
committee— meets  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  all  in  the  afternoon.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  tenants  have  got  to 
take  time  oflF  from  their  jobs  to  trudge  down 
here  to  the  Legislature  at  their  own  exi)ense 
to  make  some  kind  of  a  presentation  they 
have  had  only  a  short  time  to  work  on.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  response  we 
should  be  getting  from  tenants  on  this  bill. 

The  sensible  thing  to  do  would  have  been 
for  the  minister  to  have  brought  in  a  fairly 
simple,  short  piece  of  legislation  that  would 
have  extended  the  current  rent  review  pro- 
gram for  a  number  of  months.  We  could  have 
had  second  reading  at  this  time,  and  then 
the  tenants'  organizations  would  have  had 
time  over  the  Christmas  break  to  work  on 
their  position.  They  could  then  have  gone  to 
a  committee  outside  of  the  House  in  January 
or  early  February,  a  committee  that  could 
have  sat  fairly  intensively,  and  certainly  in 
the  evenings.  Perhaps  we  could  even  have 
travelled  outside  of  Toronto,  sent  a  couple 
of  members  to  Ottawa  or  to  London- 
Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  really  a  principle 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It  certainly  is,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    It   is   not;    it   is   not   even 

mentioned. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  It's  a  principle  by  its 
absence.  I  think  the  government  has  taken 
absolutely  the  wrong  approach  with  this  bill, 
and  I  think  that's  regrettable.  I  think  the 
minister  still  has  time  to  change  his  position 
and  allow  some  suitable  amount  of  time  so 
tenants  can  have  a  chance  to  have  the 
proper  input  into  this  bill,  which  I  think 
may  clear  up  some  of  the  fuzziness  in  the 
minister's  bill. 


Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  on  this  legislation.  I  may 
state  that  some  of  my  comments  possibly 
will  not  be  in  accord  with  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made,  either  by  my 
colleagues  or  other  members  in  this  Legis- 
lature. I  make  these  comments  on  the  basis 
of  my  personal  concern  about  this  type  of 
legislation, 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  mem- 
bers, and  in  fact  all  people  involved  in  the 
process,  be  it  landlords  or  tenants'  asso- 
ciations, fully  realize  all  of  the  implications 
of  this  bill.  It  is  in  fact  precedent  setting, 
this  legislation.  I  can  understand  the  trend, 
the  movement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
process  of  landlord  and  tenant  relationship, 
especially  when  there  has  been  the  added 
factor  of  rent  control.  When  people  look  at 
their  landlord  and  tenant  situation  and  say 
look,  we  have  a  situation  now  whereby  we 
have  a  board  or  a  commission  that  looks 
at  the  question  of  controls,  wouldn't  it  be 
more  logical,  then,  if  we  proceeded  from 
that  and  said  we  should  have  this  commis- 
sion look  at  the  whole  question  of  problems 
of  tenancy,  period;  including  things  that  are 
traditional.  Hundreds  of  years  of  tradition 
have  been  established  by  way  of  common 
law  principles,  jurisprudence,  and  all  have 
been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 
It  looks  good  in  theory,  and  it  looks  good 
on  paper,  but  as  one  member  who  has  al- 
ways taken  a  keen  interest  in  legislation 
passed  here,  I  look  further  down  the  line 
at  the  ramifications  of  this  type  of  process 
we  have  embarked  on  today. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time,  if  I  may 
say  with  respect  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  us 
here,  we  collectively,  have  as  our  motivation 
a  desire  to  help  certain  people,  and  with 
that  intent  move  to  pass  certain  legislation. 
Despite  our  motivation,  the  right  motives 
and  the  right  reasons,  we  have  sometimes 
ended  up  with  legislation  that  in  practice  is 
no  better,  or  even  worse,  than  what  we  had 
before. 

My  comments  are  basically  directed  to 
what  is  established  under  part  VIII  of  the 
bill,  the  Residential  Tenancy  Commission. 
This  is  where  I  have  some  concern  about  the 
process  we  have  embarked  on  this  after- 
noon in  second  reading  of  the  bill.  If  I  may 
refer  briefly  to  rent  control  and  some  of 
the  aspects  of  the  bill,  I  see  an  attempt  by 
the  government,  and  a  sincere  attempt  by 
the  minister,  to  try  to  take  a  more  practical 
approach  to  rent  control.  I  have  some  sym- 
pathy with  that.  Once  the  bill  goes  to  com- 
mittee and  once  we  have  proper  statistics, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  in  fact 
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an  apartment  house  with  six  units  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  this,  whether  apartments  in  the 
$500  range  should  be  excluded  and  whether 
in  fact  there  are  some  areas  of  the  province 
where  rent  control  should  not  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  during  the 
1975  election  the  great  guflFaw  that  was 
raised  and  the  great  success  of  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  at  that  time  in  raising  problems 
that  were  more  apropos  to  Toronto  than 
to  any  other  area  of  the  province.  Because 
of  these  special  problems,  the  pressure  of 
the  Toronto  situation,  we  ended  up  with 
rent  control  right  across  the  province. 

There  was  some  logic  to  the  process.  The 
federal  government  were  coming  in  with 
controls  of  their  own.  It  seemed  reasonable 
at  that  point,  if  we  were  talking  about  con- 
trolling wages  and  if  we  were  controlling 
profits  and  a  number  of  other  factors,  rents 
should  also  be  controlled.  One  of  the  basic 
needs  in  a  country  like  Canada,  because  of 
the  weather  conditions,  is  housing.  There 
are  very  few  things  that  are  more  impor- 
tant, apart  from  food,  than  proper  habita- 
tion. So  rents  became  very  important  and 
there  was  some  logic  in  following  that  pro- 
cess  and   getting  involved  in  controls. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  control  situation  at  the  federal 
level.  These  controls  have  been  removed. 
We  should  give  some  consideration  to  slowly 
and  logically  looking  at  the  province  to 
see  whether  in  fact  controls  are  not  counter- 
productive.  That  is   of   some  concern. 

Some  people  say  that  for  short-term  gains, 
short-term  politics,  you  can't  remove  con- 
trols. We  are  really  looking  at  the  interests 
of  tenants  in  the  long  term.  We  have  seen 
controls  in  other  jurisdictions  and  we  have 
seen  the  long-term  effect  and  vicious  cycle 
that  we  can  be  involved.  The  more  controls 
you  have,  the  fewer  units  you  have.  The 
fewer  units  you  have,  the  more  you  need 
controls.  So  you  are  into  that  vicious  cycle. 

I  understand  we  should  be  looking  in  this 
bill  to  see  if  there  are  not  some  areas  where 
we  should  be  giving  serious  consideration 
to  getting  out,  if  in  fact  there  are  not  some 
areas  of  the  province  where  we  should  not 
be  involved  in  controls  at  all.  If  we  really 
believe  in  the  best  interests  of  tenants,  some 
of  us  have  to  take  positions  which,  hopefully, 
in  the  long  term  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
tenants,  although  it  might  appear  in  the 
short  term  not  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
tenants. 
[5:00] 

I'm  prepared  to  look  at  that  and  speak 
candidly  about  the  problem.  I'm  prepared  not 
only  to  look  at  the  problems  of  tenants  but 


small  landlords  as  well,  for  they  are  also  in- 
volved in  this  process  and  they  have  been 
greatly  affected. 

I  think  we  should  give  some  consideration 
to  the  possibility  that  if  the  tenants  do  have 
problems,  and  if  governments  want  to  get 
involved  in  the  process  of  helping  tenants, 
should  it  be  landlords  who  pay  the  piper? 
Maybe  some  landlords  can  afford  to  subsi- 
dize some  of  the  tenants;  but  some  of  these 
small  landlords,  and  I  have  many  of  them 
in  my  riding,  are  expressing  great  concern 
about  the  fact  that  they  can't  live  with  some 
of  the  controls  that  have  been  imposed.  As 
one  member,  I'm  prepared  to  look  candidly 
at  the  process  and  see  if  there  are  situations 
where  controls  are  counter-productive. 

I  think  my  colleagues  who've  spoken,  at 
least  from  this  party,  are  prepared  to  look  at 
some  of  these  factors.  Having  es^tablished 
the  commission  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
to  look  at  the  question  of  controls,  we  move 
on  to  say  that  the  commission  will  now  have 
extended  powers  and  we  call  it  under  this 
bill  the  Residential  Tenancy  Commission. 
Again  that's  based  on  the  logic  that  tenants 
are  saying:  "Why  should  we  have  a  com- 
mission looking  at  the  question  of  controls, 
then  on  the  question  of  tenancy  agreements 
under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  we  have 
to  go  to  the  county  court  for  relief?" 

They  said:  "It  would  be  more  logical  if 
we  had  a  commission  to  look  at  the  whole 
aspect  of  tenancy,  including  provision  for 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act,  as  well  as  controls." 

I've  got  to  say  again  that  on  oaper,  in 
theory,  it  may  make  sense.  I've  listened  to 
other  members  who've  spoken  here.  Appar- 
ently tenancy  groups  have  been  asking  for 
this.  I've  listened  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP, 
who's  mentioned  that  this  is  something  his 
party  has  been  calling  for,  for  some  time. 
I've  listened  to  other  members,  and  to  com- 
ments made  earlier  bv  the  minlister's  prede- 
cessor that  this  was  a  logical  progression. 

As  one  member,  I  want  to  express  some 
concern  about  taking  away  the  basic  rifrht  of 
tenants;  a  right  on  which  jurispmrlence  hns 
been  built  for  centuries,  where  the  cou'-ts 
have  been  the  protector  or  the  enforcer,  de- 
pending on  which  side  of  the  coin  you're  on. 
As  a  tenant,  if  I'm  looking  at  a  basic  right 
as  important  as  accommodation,  tho  ri^^Vt  to 
have  a  roof  over  mv  head  in  good  condib'on, 
in  terms  of  protecting  myself  I  would  rather 
hnve  that  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  than  in 
the  hands  of  a  tenancy  commission.  I  express 
that  concern. 

I'm  not  without  knowing,  for  instance, 
that   the   Ontano   Law   Reform   Commission 
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has  looked  at  all  aspects  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence in  this  province.  At  no  time  has  the 
law  reform  commission  ever  recommended 
that  these  rights,  that  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  be  taken  away  from  tlie  courts 
and  given  to  a  commission.  I  don't  think  that 
is  the  recommendation.  I  don't  recall,  pos- 
sibly the  minister  or  somebody  can  bring  it 
to  my  attention  if  in  fact  they  have  done  this. 

What  is  the  other  reason?  I  mean  we've 
heard  the  reasons  that  it  would  be  more  logi- 
cal for  the  tenants;  and  I  don't  know,  maybe 
landlords  feel  the  same  way.  I'm  not  without 
knowing  that  a  commission  has  looked  at  this 
and  that  these  are  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  an  all-party  committee,  but  as  one 
elected  representative  I  am  prepared — 

Mr.  Ziemba:  And  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Roy:  What's  that? 

Mr.  Ziemba:  And  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  is  no  money  for  the  Iceal 
profession  in  representing  people  before  the 
county  court  on  these  applications.  My  ex- 
perience has  been,  and  I  want  to  put  this  on 
the  record,  that  by  and  large  people  go  by 
themselves  before  the  county  court  for  relief 
and  are  not  represented  by  counsel. 

There  is  the  cynical  view  on  the  part  of 
certain  members  that  every  time  one  of  us 
gets  up  here  and  talks  about  fundamental 
rights,  and  when  we  are  changing  law  aflFect- 
ing  fundamental  rights,  that  we  are  concerned 
about  lawyers  losing  some  business. 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  look  we've  made 
enough  gifts  to  lav^^^rs  with  the  Family  Law 
Reform  Act,  we  don't  need  any  more  for 
the  next  while  from  this  Legislature. 

My  argument  is  not  based  at  all  on  trying 
to  keep  the  lawyer's  nose  in  the  process.  In 
fact,  is  there  anything  under  this  act  that 
prohibits  lawyers  from  representing  clients 
in  front  of  the  commission?  If  that  is  the 
member's  argument,  that  I'm  argufng  for  the 
rights  of  lawyers,  or  trying  to  keep  them  in 
business,  I  see  nothing  in  this  legislation 
which  would  prevent  counsel  from  represent- 
ing either  party  in  front  of  the  commission.  So 
the  dollars  are  still  there. 

I  say  to  the  member  for  High  Park- 
Swansea  (Mr.  Ziemba)  I'm  looking  at  basic 
rights,  I'm  not  trying  to  grind  business  here, 
or  trying  to  keep  lawyers'  hands  in  the 
process.  That  isn't  aflFected  by  the  legislation. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  tenancy  disputes 
have  traditionally  and  for  centuries  been  a 
preserve  of  our  courts  and  that  the  courts  by 
and  large  have  preserved  or  enforced  the 
laws.  Some  people  will  say  the  courts  in  the 
past  were  not  favourable  enough  to  tenants; 
or  were  not  favoiirable  enough  to  landlords. 


Well  the  courts  don't  make  the  laws.  We 
make  the  laws  here  and  we  change  the  laws 
accordingly.  We've  made  some  major  changes 
in  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  at  least 
since  1971  in  the  time  that  I've  been  here. 
The  coiu-ts  basically  interpret  the  law. 

By  and  large,  the  relief  sought  from  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  tenants  and  land- 
lords has  been  before  the  courts.  That  has 
existed  for  centuries.  There  has  been  juris- 
prudence that  has  accumulated  and  that  has 
been  set  up  and  that  is  assisting  the  courts  in 
interpreting  and  deciding  on  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  tenants  and  landlords. 

I'm  concerned  that  what  we're  doing  is 
transferring  this  jurisprudence  to  a  commis- 
sion. I  ask  why;  whose  interests  are  we  try- 
ing to  protect,  whose  interests  are  we  trying 
to  enhance  by  so  doing?  People  will  say  they 
think  it's  the  tenants  or  the  tenants'  associa- 
tion who  feel  they  would  prefer  this  avenue 
or  this  tribunal  to  the  courts.  I  say  to  them, 
have  tenants'  associations  or  tenants  in  general 
really  looked  at  this? 

As  one  tenant  I've  got  to  say  this:  In  my 
experience  with  commissions— and  I  don't 
have  to  start  naming  whether  we're  talking 
about  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  or 
others  who  are  appointed  by  the  government, 
like  this  commission  which  is  in  fact  appointed 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years,  and  then 
supervised  by  a  board  of  directors  who  will 
be  involved  in  certain  regions  of  the  prov- 
ince; they  are  short-term  appointments,  re- 
sponsible to  a  board  of  directors— I  don't  see 
in  the  appointment  of  this  commission  the 
protection  and  the  independence  that  is 
afForded,  for  instance  by  a  county  court 
judge  who  is  appointed  for  life  and  who  is 
not  answerable. 

He's  not  answerable  to  a  board  of  directors 
and  he's  not  answerable  to  a  government; 
he's  answerable  to  his  conscience,  and  to  the 
high  principles  of  interpreting  the  law  accord- 
ing to  either  jurisprudence  or  what  he  feels 
is  in  the  best  interests,  or  what  he  feels  is 
in  fact  the  best  equity  of  the  situation. 

This  commission,  in  my  personal  experience 
with  commissions,  does  not  afiFord  them  that 
kind  of  independence.  If  my  rights  as  a  tenant 
or  as  a  landlord  are  going  to  be  decided,  as 
they  have  traditionally  been  decided  by  the 
courts  for  centuries,  I  would  prefer  to  leave 
it  with  the  courts  rather  than  get  involved 
with  the  Residential  Tenancy  Commission. 

I  have  some  concern.  I  look  at  a  number 
of  commissions  that  have  been  established— 
for  instance  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  and  I  look  at  a  number  of  other 
commissions— and  I  say  to  you,  without  being 
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unduly  harsh  on  any  of  these  commissions, 
that  they  are  far  more  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment in  power  or  with  whatever  trend  may 
be  happening,  or  political  pressures  or  what- 
ever, than  traditionally  has  been  the  case 
with  our  courts. 

With  respect  I  say  to  the  minister  and  to 
the  tenants'  association  and  to  the  landlords 
of  this  province,  is  this  really  what  we  want, 
especially  when  we're  in  a  situation  where 
we're  talking  about  cutting  down  the  bureauc- 
racy? When  we're  talking  about  cutting  down 
the  bureaucracy  we're  going  to  establish  a 
new  bureaucracy  here;  for  what?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  save  money?  Is  that  going  to  save 
money,  taking  this  process  away  from  the 
courts? 

There  have  been  statistics  compiled  in 
London  and  in  Windsor  which  clearly  indi- 
cate that  it  doesn't  cost  anything  for  the 
administration  of  justice  for  Ontario  to  take 
these  landlord  and  tenant  applications  before 
our  county  court  judges.  The  filing  fee,  the 
cost  of  putting  the  thing  in  pays  for  the 
process,  pays  for  the  limited  bureaucracy 
which  handles  these  things.  It  doesn't  pay  the 
salary  of  the  judge  because  he's  paid  by  the 
federal  government.  I'm  talking  about  the 
cost  to  the  province.  I'm  saying  there  are 
statistics  on  this  and  I'm  convinced  that 
we're  not  going  to  be  saving  any  money  by 
doing  it  through  a  commission. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  aspect.  Is  it  going  to 
be  more  expeditious?  I'm  told  in  speaking 
with  various  oJBBces  across  the  province  that 
by  and  large  the  rule  is  it  takes  10  or  15 
days  before  the  court.  I  must  admit  I'm  not 
familiar  with  the  process  in  Toronto,  whether 
or  not  it  takes  longer  than  that,  but  the  fact 
is  that  in  most  areas  of  the  province  these 
are  expedited  through  the  process  in  a  period 
of  10  to  15  days. 

On  that  basis,  I  can  hardly  see  a  commis- 
sion—if I  look  at  some  of  the  commissions 
we're  dealing  with  in  other  areas,  they  have 
not  had  a  reputation  for  proceeding  any  more 
expeditiously  than  that.  I  ask  the  minister  is 
it  time  we're  trying  to  save?  Is  it  more  ex- 
peditious to  proceed  in  that  fashion? 

I'm  trying  to  understand  what  the  motiva- 
tion is,  what  the  idea  is.  What  are  we  trying 
to  do?  If  we're  going  to  take  a  basic  right, 
such  as  landlord  and  tenant  obligations,  away 
from  the  courts  and  give  it  to  a  commission, 
what  are  we  trying  to  accomplish?  I  can't  see 
it  on  the  basis  of  cost.  I  can  hardly  see  it  on 
the  basis  of  expediency  or  of  having  a  due 
process  accomplished  in  a  mor©  limited  time. 

When  talking  about  civil  rights  as  im- 
portant as  the  right  of  tenants  or  the  rights 
of  landlords— the  landlords  re  their  property; 


and  the  rights  of  tenants  in  a  rental  agree- 
ment to  have  proper  accommodation  and  have 
rules  and  regulations  enforced  so  that  one 
can  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  one's  premises— 
I  express  a  concern,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear 
compelling  reasons  why  this  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  court  and  given  to  this  Resi- 
dential Tenancy  Commission. 

[5:15] 

I  have  to  express  my  concern.  I'm  not  un- 
aware that  all  members  who  have  spoken 
on  this  have  said  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  consensus  of  this  select  committee. 
Most  members  seem  to  feel  that  is  the  logical 
evolution  of  the  process  that  has  taken  place, 
but  I  say  to  the  minister— and  I  put  this  on 
the  record— tenants  in  the  long  term  may  live 
tD  regret  this  decision  if,  at  some  time,  they 
feel  that  the  Residential  Tenancy  Commis- 
sion is  not  responding  to  their  needs  or  to 
their  rights  with  the  same  type  of  juris- 
prudence or  equity  that  the  courts  have  tra- 
ditionally rendered. 

Again,  I  stand  to  be  corrected,  but  have 
there  been  major  complaints  on  the  part  of 
tenants'  groups  that  the  courts  are  not 
responding  to  their  needs,  or  that  the  deci- 
sions as  handed  down  by  the  courts  do  not 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  law?  I  haven't  heard 
any.  Have  there  been  such  complaints  on  the 
part  of  landlords?  Is  it  the  landlords  who  say 
that  the  process  is  too  cumbersome^  and  not 
expeditious  enough?  Is  that  who  we're  trying 
to  satisfy? 

I  see  the  minister  is  sort  of  nodding  at  me; 
maybe  the  landlords  have  something  to  say. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  would  feel  some 
trepidation  on  behalf  of  tenants.  I  would  have 
some  apprehension  if  the  landlords  want  to 
get  out  of  the  court  process.  On  many  occa- 
sions, in  my  experience  in  chambers,  there 
are  long  lists  of  tenants  who  come  up  before 
the  courts  and  personally  explain  their  griev- 
ances. Most  judges  I  have  seen  involved  in 
this  process  have  been  extremely  sympathetic 
to  tenants;  they  have  bent  over  backwards 
to  make  sure  that  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  tenants  are  respected  by  the  landlord 
and  that  the  law  is  enforced  with  some  meas- 
ure of  flexibility  and  equity. 

Looking  at  the  whole  setup  of  the  Resi- 
dential Tenancy  Commission,  and  the  fact 
that  it's  going  to  be  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors  made  up  of  people  who  are  going 
to  be  named  for  five  years,  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  attract  the  calibre 
of  people  who  will  reflect  the  traditional 
rights  and  obligations  oif  landlords  and  ten- 
ants as  the  courts  have  done. 
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The  process  is  not  even  completely  logical. 
It's  going  to  be  a  split  jurisdiction,  as  I  read 
the  legislation.  For  instance,  section  81  of  the 
legislation  talks  about  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commission.  But  then  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  when  an  amount  of  more  than 
$1,000  is  involved,  then  that's  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  then  you've 
got  to  go  to  a  cx)urt  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion anyway;  so  you're  not  going  to  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
here,  and  I  ask  the  minister,  is  this  what  we 
want,  this  type  of  split  process. 

I  have  some  concern  as  well  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  going  to  be  established  by  way 
of  regions.  Is  it  going  to  mean  that  people 
in  certain  regions  of  the  province  are  going 
to  have  to  travel  because  their  region  is  not 
encompassed  by  the  commission?  Is  the  com- 
mission, by  establishing  regions,  going  to  be 
able  to  give  the  service  that  traditionally  our 
courts  have  given  in  every  region  or  this 
province?  I  really  wonder  about  this. 

I  wonder  as  well  about  the  right  of  appeal. 
Just  reading  briefly  about  the  right  of  appeal, 
I  wonder  whether  this  is  something  that  is  in 
keeping  with  what  I  consider  to  be  very  near- 
ly a  sacred  civil  right  of  tenants  to  receive 
proper  adjudication  before  the  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Judicial  review  on  matters 
of  law  is  automatic. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber stick  with  his  own  party's  position? 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  an  independent  individual 
here,  and  I  speak  my  own  position.  I  express 
concerns,  and  just  as  some  of  my  friend's  col- 
leagues, who  have  a  bit  more  guts  than  he 
has,  express  their  concerns.  I  refer  to  my 
friend's  colleague  from  Cornwall,  for  in- 
stance- 
Mr.  Handleman:  And  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  (Mr.  Makarchuk). 

Mr.  Roy:  —and  the  member  for  Brantford 
as  well. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  How  many  policies 
does  my  friend's  party  have? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can't  prophesy  the  future  and, 
unlike  some  members  in  this  Legislature,  I 
don't  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  am  one  member  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  the  law  in  this  area, 
and  I  am  expressing  some  concern  about  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  express  some  concern 
because  I  think  none  of  us,  however  well 
motivated  we  may  be,  can  say  that  this  is 
going  to  be  in  the'  best  long-term  interests 
of  tenants.  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  going  to  be  the  case. 


Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Your  party  has  a 
different  position. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  hear  my  colleagues  on  my 
left  barking.  If  I  have  ever  seen  a  misguided 
bunch  at  times,  it's  been  that  crew  in  their 
supposed  attempt  to  try  to  find  the  perfect 
solution  for  a  problem.  In  fact  they  com- 
pound a  problem  and  in  attempting  to  help 
people  hurt  them  more  than  ever  by  not 
having  a  proper  perspecdve  on  what  life  in 
the  real  world  is  all  about  out  there. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  If  you  speak  for  reality, 
spare  us. 

Mr.  Roy:  So  I  say,  as  one  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  process,  I  don't  have  the 
answers  and  I  don't  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers  like  some  of  the  colleagues  to  my 
left. 

Mr  Dukszta:  Then  sit  down. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  marketplace  will  take 
care  of  it,  Albert,  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  as  one  member  who  has 
interest  in  landlord  and  tenant  relationships 
I  think  I  can  express  my  point  of  view.  I 
think  the  electors  of  my  riding  have  elected 
me  for  that  purpose.  I  will  continue  to  ex- 
press these  views  as  long  as  I  feel  concern 
with  this  act  or  any  other  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  as  one  member  have  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  on  a  long-term  basis,  we  are 
in  fact  doing  the  right  thing  for  landlords 
and  tenants,  who  have  traditionally  and  i(X 
centuries  had  disputes  before  the  courts.  The 
courts  rely  on  jurisprudence  and  otherwise  to 
make  such  determination.  Overnight  we  take 
away  this  jurisdiction,  establish  a  commission, 
and  in  so  doing  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  we  are  doing  it  for  the  best  interests  of 
either  tenants  or  landlords  in  this  province.  I 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  The  recognition  that  good 
affordable  housing  is  a  basic  social  right  of 
everyone  has  been  long  coming  in  Ontario. 
The  right  to  good,  aflFordable  housing  is  as 
fundamental  as  the  right  to  education  and 
health.  The  1975  election  became  a  water- 
shed in  that  prolonged  fight  to  have  tenants' 
apartments  recognized  as  homes.  In  that 
election  rent  controls  and  tenants'  rights  be- 
came a  major  issue. 

Housing  and  land  have  traditionally  in 
Canada  and  in  North  America  been  ex- 
ploited as  a  field  for  investment  and  for  fast 
profit.  The  developers  and  major  private  in- 
terests built  apartment  buildings  in  which 
property  interest  was  paramount  and  the 
interest    of    tenants    was    secondary.    Rental 
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homes  provided  good  profit  for  investors,  but 
left  the  tenants  without  any  real  right  of 
protection. 

The  fact  that  an  apartment  is  also  a  home 
and  not  just  a  convenient  machine  for  making 
profits  was  not  recognized  by  propertied 
interests  who  owned  land  and  buildings. 
"You  can  leave  it  if  you  don't  like  it,"  was 
the  oft-repeated  statement  from  owners  who 
saw  the  issue  only  a  return  on  capital.  With 
the  vacancy  rate  in  1975  in  Toronto  less 
than  one  per  cent,  to  say  to  tenants  they 
could  leave  was  cruelly  laughable  and  didn't 
recognize  the  fact  that  one  must  have  shelter 
as  much  as  food  to  live. 

The  captive  market  was  milked'  by  mon- 
opohstic  owners  for  all  it  was  wortii.  The 
rents  in  some  apartment  buildings  in  my 
riding  of  Parkdale  and  other  Toronto  areas 
went  up  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  a  year. 
There  was  no  rent  control  and  landlords' 
decisions  to  throw  out  tenants  if  they  could 
not  pay  arbitrary  increases  were  supported 
by  legal  sanctions.  There  was  nothing  one 
could  do  except  pay  more  and  more;  the 
percentage  of  incomes  spent  on  houses  by 
average  people  expanded  dramatically. 

At  the  same  time,  rent  increases  increased 
dramatically  and  land  prices  exploded  astro- 
nomically. The  knowledge  that  exorbitant 
profits  and  fortunes  could  be  made  in  land 
and  in  apartment  buildings  in  what  was 
virtually  a  free  market  for  those  with  money, 
pushed  the  rents  and  land  values  concurrently 
in  a  closely-related  spiral  and  profit  in- 
creased. 

Greenspan,  in  his  report  Down  to  Earth, 
the  report  of  the  federal-provincial  task  force 
on  the  Supply  and  Price  of  Serviced  Residen- 
tial Land.,  demonstrates  that  phenomenon.  To 
quote:  "In  the  boom  of  1972-75"-!  have 
to  put  the  word  "boom"  in  quotation  marks 
for  Mr.  Greenspan,  because  what  was  a  boom 
for  developers  and  property  owners  was  a 
bust  for  tenants— "on  average,  in  25  urban 
areas  across  the  country  lot  prices  increased 
at  a  rate  over  40  per  cent  greater  than  the 
general  rate  of  inflation."  Greenspan  calls  the 
whole  process  "asset  revaluation."  Indeed, 
that  is  exactly  what  the  process  was.  The 
apartment  buildings  and  the  land  became 
more  valuable  by  transferring  directly  by 
way  of  an  increased  portion  of  tenants*  in- 
come into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  From 
a  moral  perspective  I  would  call  that  bare- 
faced robbery,  albeit  legalized. 

The  political  watershed  in  Ontario  occurred 
in  1975  because  there  was  a  recognition  that 
the  governing  party  was  in  cahoots  with  the 
landed  interest  and  the  social  control  of  the 
housing  sector  could  only  be  introduced  by 


the  NDP.  The  result  of  this  tenant  revolt  was 
the  first  minority  government.  The  minority 
government  introduced  rent  control  of  sorts 
for  two  years  and  amended  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act  which  recognized  legally  the 
moral  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  home. 

The  struggle  is  not  over,  for  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  tenants  to  their  homes 
involves  the  loounter-reactions  of  the  proper- 
tied interests.  Two  typical  reactions  have  sur- 
faced: One,  Ontario  doesn't  need  rent  control 
for  there  is  only  a  small  number  of  people 
who  really  cannot  afford  to  pay  rent  and, 
consequently,  that  problem  can  be  dealt 
with  by  increasing  the  number  of  people  who 
need  rent  supplement;  two,  that  we  solve 
the  "housing  crisis"  by  making  the  building 
of  more  housing  attractive  to  the  private 
sector  by  ensuring  an  "adequate  return," 
which,  translated,  means  we  once  more  must 
allow  landlords  to  fleece  tenants. 

Increasing  the  number  of  people  on  some 
kind  of  a  rent  supplement  is  equally  im- 
portant, because  there  are  now  over  13,000 
people  on  the  waiting  list  of  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation.  It  is  additionally  significant  as 
an  important  way  of  modifying  the  glaring 
discrepancy  in  incomes  between  the  working 
people  and  the  upper  class.  But  merely  ex- 
tending welfare  handouts  will  not  do. 

Amsterdam's  experience  in  that  field  is 
paradigmatic  and  can  be  quoted  usefully 
here.  "The  system  of  individual  rent  [tenant] 
subsidy  [abbreviated  IRS]  was  introduced  in 
Amsterdam  on  July  1,  1970,  as  an  additional 
rent  subsidy  system  and  has  been  improved 
considerably  since  July  1,  1975.  The  aim  of 
the  IRS  is  to  provide  individual  rent  sub- 
sidies to  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  already 
existing  government  subsidies  on  house- 
building in  general,  pay  too  high  a  rent  in 
proportion  to  their  income  (more  than  11 
per  cent  to  17  per  cent  of  annual  taxable 
income).'*  This  is  ironic  when  we  consider 
that  in  our  province  25  per  cent  of  a  tenant's 
income  is  a  reasonable  percentage  of  income 
to  spend  on  rent.  In  Amsterdam  and  in 
Holland  it  is  considered  excessive. 

"Subsidy  will  be  granted  only  when  the 
rent  forms  too  large  a  part  of  taxable  income, 
according  to  certain  set  standards."  I  would 
repeat,  a  household  has  to  pay  at  least  11.3 
per  cent  to  17.3  per  cent  of  income  before 
any  subsidy  will  be  given.  A  single  person 
would  have  to  pay  a  little  more. 

What  is  important  about  the  Dutch  society 
is  the  acceptance,  by  all  levels  in  that  society, 
that  housing  lis  a  social  right.  This  conviction 
instrumentally  has  been  Itranslated  into:  (1) 
rent  control  generally;   (2)  rent  subsidy;   (3) 
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general    housebuilding    government    subsidy; 

(4)  intensive  government  building  programs; 

(5)  control  of  land  by  the  (immunity — 70  per 
cent  of  all  land  in  Amsterdam  is  controlled 
by  the  government;  (6)  comprehensive  land- 
lord-tenant leglislation  which  protects  tenants' 
basic  social  right  to  their  homes. 

[5:30] 

The  present  bill  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. Bill  163,  pretends  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  questions,  but  close  examination  of  the 
bill  suggests  that  the  government's  pretension 
that  this  bill  is  a  panacea  for  housing  prob- 
lems is  truly  false.  The  bill  extends  minimal 
rent  control  for  a  further  two  years.  In  that 
period,  two  years'  grace  is  better  than 
nothing. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  rent  control 
is  a  right  that  must  become  permanent,  as 
permanent  as  the  need  for  housing.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  two  years'  time  the  fight  will 
begin  again  between  tenants  demanding  their 
rights,  and  the  propertied  interests  and  their 
desire  to  maximize  the  profits,  supported  by 
the  present  Conservative  government. 

Rent  control  as  a  permanent  feature  of  On- 
tario is  an  essential  part  of  social  rights  of 
the  people  of  Ontario.  The  underlying  issue 
of  our  debate,  already  discussed  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Brantford,  is  land  ownership.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  ownership  of  land  allows 
the  community  to  set  detailed  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  each  development  which  benefit 
all  the  community,  not  just  landed  interests. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  should  be  done,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  should  commit  ourselves  to  a 
large  and  extensive  program  of  land  banking, 
starting  with  land  not  directly  in  the  path 
of  development  and  leading  in  the  long  term 
to  the  point  at  which  most  of  the  land  for 
development  passes  through  public  hands.  All 
non-urban  land  would  be  frozen  in  its  present 
use,  whether  speculatively  held  or  not,  no 
rezoning  being  allowed  unless  the  government 
has  had  the  option  to  acquire  it  with  the 
price  being  set  by  its  present,  rather  than  its 
future  use. 

It  may  be  possible  to  extend  such  a  policy 
to  iu"ban  rezoning.  However,  this  is  more 
complicated  and  will  require  further  nnalvsis. 

Lar<]fe  development  holdings  which  have 
already  been  rezoned  would  escape,  but  the 
bottom  would  drop  out  of  the  hu^re,  specula- 
tivelv  held,  rural  landbank  market. 

This  Dolicy  would  remove  the  super  profits 
made  through  land  development  from  the 
private  individual  to  the  community.  The 
value  is  created  through  the  growth  of  a 
community  over  time  and  the  investment  of 
tax  dollars  on  infrastructures  such  as  roads, 
transit,   school  systems,  et  cetera.   The  indi- 


vidual   land   owner   does   almost   nothing   to 
create  that  value. 

A  further  reason  for  such  a  pohcy  is  that 
it  would  enable  various  levels  of  government 
to  implement  their  planning.  Land  develop- 
ment could  flow  from  a  co-ordinated  growth 
strategy.  Such  a  growth  strategy  impUes  that 
we  would  produce  a  meaningful  provincial 
plan  which  for  the  first  time  co-ordinates 
functions  such  as  transportation  and  land  use 
on  the  one  hand,  and  energy  and  food  pro- 
duction on  the  other.  This  would  also  give 
municdpahties  a  sound  basis  for  establishing 
their  own  plans. 

At  the  present  time  implementation  de- 
pends on  the  whim  of  the  private  owners 
and  the  resultant  development  on  its  profit- 
ability. We  would  restore  to  land  develop- 
ment the  rationale  that  the  economic  and 
social  benefit  to  the  community  should  be  the 
sole  criterion  for  development. 

The  sleeper  part  of  the  bill  is  the  part 
dealing  with  landlord-tenant  relations.  The 
previous  act  enshrined  some  of  the  basic 
rights  of  tenants.  This  bill  siftnificantly 
weakens  some  of  these  rights.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  insisted  that  the  bill 
must  be  referred  to  the  committee  so  both 
members  and  the  public  can  have  a  direct 
input  into  the  bill's  provisions. 

I  want  to  stress  again  the  NDFs  position 
on  Bill  163.  We  support  this  bill  on  certain 
conditions.  We  support  the  rent  control, 
even  if  it  is  only  for  two  years,  for  it  is 
our  party's  position  that  rent  control  must 
be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  rights  of  the 
tenants  of  Ontario. 

Let  me  repeat  the  reasons  for  our  three- 
point  dissent  from  the  1978  report  of  the 
standing  general  government  committee  on 
pwlicy  paper  number  13. 

Point  number  one  was  that  we  believed 
the  tenants  of  Ontario  should  be  entitled  to 
continuing  protection  against  unjusHfied  rent 
increases  as  a  right  of  tenancy.  For  that 
reason  we  dissented  from  the  majority 
opinion. 

Point  two  was  the  financing  cost  pass- 
through.  Point  number  6B(vii)  in  the  report 
allows  the  pass-through  of  financing  cost 
increases— so  does  the  bill,  by  the  way— 
that  result  from  the  sale  of  property.  In 
our  position  we  argued  that  the  rent  re- 
view program  should  be  neutral  with  respect 
to  the  way  a  building  is  financed.  The  in- 
clusion of  financing  costs  for  pass-through 
is  a  major  loophole  in  the  present  program 
and  we  do  not  feel  the  committee's  position 
is  adequate  to  close  it.  We  have  not  changed 
our  opinion  on  that  major  point  and  that 
applies  even  more  so  to  the  bill. 
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The  third  point  on  which  we  dissented 
from  the  majority  opinion  was  on  the  new 
building  exemptions.  Point  number  nine  in 
the  report  continues  all  exemptions  allowed 
under  the  current  program.  In  our  position 
we  argue  that  new  buildings  should  be 
covered  and  a  special  fair-rent  proposal 
which  would  allow  owners  of  a  new  build- 
ing a  fair  return  of  the  capital  they  ha#e 
invested.  I  want  to  stress  again  that  in  the 
bill  more  exemptions  have  been  instituted 
with  which  we  disagree. 

The  fourth  dissenting  point  would  be  the 
fact  that  the  present  bill  seriously  dilutes 
tenants'  rights.  On  this  point  I  want  to 
stress  again  that  our  support  of  the  bill  on 
second  reading  is  conditional  on  a  significant 
improvement  on  a  number  of  clauses  which 
would  strengthen  tenants*  rights.  Those  were 
already  reviewed  by  my  leader.  Let  me  add 
some  concluding  details  under  several 
headings: 

1.  Coverage:  Additional  types  of  resi- 
dences are  exempted  from  the  act  and  rent 
review  by  section  4(h)  and  4(1).  Student  resi- 
dences, graduate  students'  apartments  and 
accommodation  for  staflF  of  educational  in- 
stitutions are  no  longer  covered.  Also  per- 
sons who  receive  their  accommodation  or  a 
rent  reduction  in  exchange  for  performing 
custodial  or  other  duties  for  the  landlord 
have  no  security  of  tenure  if  they  leave  the 
employ  of  the  landlord. 

The  bill  decreases  the  notice  period  for 
rent  increases  from  90  days  to  60  and  does 
not  allow  a  tenant  to  appeal  an  increase  of 
less  than  six  per  cent.  The  bill  would  assure 
landlords  that  gross  revenue  will  exceed 
their  costs  by  two  per  cent.  This  provision 
may  encourage  landlords  to  inflate  certain 
costs.  To  those  units  already  exempted  from 
guidelines,  the  bill  adds,  at  the  minister's 
discretion,  units  renting  at  over  $500,  units 
in  depressed  areas  where  rents  are  lowered 
for  a  period  of  one  year  and  upon  agreement 
of  the  tenants,  complexes  of  less  than  six 
units. 

Contrary  to  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, the  commission  will  not  set  up  a 
registry  of  rents  charged  in  the  province. 
The  bill  makes  the  keeping  of  records  for 
individual  units  the  responsibility  of  the 
landlord. 

2.  Leases:  As  we  have  demanded,  a 
standard  form  lease  will  be  developed. 
There  are  two  problems  with  it.  The  minis- 
ter will  prescribe  the  document  after  the 
bill  is  passed.  Secondly,  landlords  at  any 
time  may  add  "house  rules."  If  the  com- 
mission decides  those  house  rules  are  reason- 
able,    an    infraction    becomes    grounds    for 


eviction.  Formerly,  house  rules  could  be 
established  but  eviction  could  only  result  if 
the  tenants'  actions  caused  danger  or  inter- 
fered with  other  tenants'  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  premises. 

3.  Security  of  tenure:  Because  so  much 
discretionary  power  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  commission,  it  is  very  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate exactly  what  it  does  to  security  of 
teniure.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  bill 
lessens  the  security  of  tenure  presently 
enjoyed. 

There  are  many  new  grounds  for  eviction, 
in  fact  too  many.  Perhaps  the  major  change, 
however,  is  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
orderly  manner  whereby  eviction  takes 
place.  There  is  no  specified  time  limit  be- 
tween the  breach  of  the  tenancy  agreement 
and  the  time  of  actual  eviction.  The  time 
of  eviction  is  either  "a  date  specified  by 
the  commission"  or  "the  earliest  possible 
date." 

There  are  grounds  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mission will  be  staffed  by  the  present  rent 
review  officers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  tui- 
wdse  to  let  them  determine  the  dates  of 
eviction.  It  would  seem  preferable  to  specify 
short  periods  of  time  for  serious  offenders 
and  longer  periods  of  time  for  other  breaches, 
rather  than  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of 
civil  servants. 

This  new  approach  to  security  of  tenure  is 
the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill  be- 
cause in  the  long  run  security  of  tenure  vdll 
be  more  important  to  tenants  than  rent  con- 
trol. 

4.  The  Residential  Tenancy  Commission: 
This  is  a  concept  which  we  supported,  but 
the  loose  language  of  the  act  will  mean  that 
we  will  have  to  propose  and  fight  for  care- 
ful amendments  if  we  hope  to  get  a  body  that 
will  protect  tenants. 

The  commission  will  administer  the  act, 
but  v^dll  not  deal  with  sums  of  money  exceed- 
ing $1,000.  Its  offices  will  be  throughout  the 
province  in  accessible  places  and  will  be 
open  evenings,  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when 
necessary.  But  in  effect  by  limiting  it  to 
$1,000,  they  limit  the  full  functioning  of  the 
commission. 

The  commission  on  application  will  settle 
matters  by  whatever  means  it  considers  neces- 
sary. The  commission  may  hold  a  hearing 
when  it  deems  it  necessary.  The  hearing  will 
be  under  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act. 
The  commission  conducts  the  hearings  and 
questions  all  parties.  Upon  reaching  a  de- 
cision the  commission  makes  orders.  Tenants 
can  be  ordered  to  vacate  or  to  make  remedy 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  commission. 
In  cases  where  the  landlord  is  at  fault,  the 
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commission  may  make  an  order  that  the  land- 
lord repair  the  breach. 

The  commission  may  order  that  the  rent 
be  paid  to  the  commission  until  the  landlord 
complies  with  the  order.  The  act  does  not 
propose  any  fines  or  penalties  for  repeated 
breaches  by  landlords.  On  the  other  hand, 
repeated  breaches  by  tenants  constitute 
grounds  for  eviction.  I  do  tiiink  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rights  of  the  commission,  by  the 
very  vagueness  of  the  wording,  will  dilute 
the  rights  of  the  tenant. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  is  essential 
that  these  wealcnesses  of  the  act  must  be 
corrected  so  that  the  tenants  can  enjoy  their 
full  rights  as  citizens  of  Ontario.  That  is  why 
our  support  of  the  bill  is  conditional  on  what 
happens  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Twenty  minutes,  Frank. 

Mr.  Grande:  If  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Fourteen?  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  philosophical  matters  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East.  The  reason  I  choose  to 
deal  with  these  matters  first  rather  than  in 
order  of  the  speakers  is  that  the  concerns 
that  he  raised  aflPect  very  fundamentally  the 
question  of  whether  indeed  a  bill  like  this 
should  go  forward  at  this  stage. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  that  eight  out  of 
the  other  10  provinces  have  tribunals  such 
as  this  adjudicating  in  the  field  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  Mind  you,  in  fairness,  I  must  say 
that  they  probably  do  not  go  as  far  in  some 
regards,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Only 
Ontario  and  Alberta— and  with  the  passage 
of  this  law  it  will  be  only  Alberta— will  have 
neither  a  tribunal  nor  a  rentalsman  system. 
In  other  words,  something  outside  of  the 
courts. 

Obviously  it  is  not  just  a  response  to  a 
Toronto  or  a  Metro  problem,  although  it  has 
been  diflBcult  and  time-consuming  in  that 
area.  It  has  been  expensive  and  inconvenient 
in  terms  of  a  man  or  woman  having  to  lose  a 
day's  pay  over  the  constant  remands  and  so 
forth.  None  of  them  is  prima  fade  evidence 
that  the  county  comi:  should  not  go  on 
handling  the  matter  as  it  has,  but  rather  we 
are  facing  up  to  the  new  dimension,  and  that 
new  dimension  is  that  tenants  themselves  are 
now  growing  in  numbers.  The  tradition  upon 
which  landlord  and  tenant  matters  originally 
evolved,  which  was  that  the  majority  owned 
and  a  very  few  rented,  is  disappearing.  It  is 
quite  true,  no  matter  how  willing  the  court 
is  to  try  to  protect  rights  in  areas  like  this, 
that  it  is  really  an  adversarial  system. 

In  this  the  thrust  is  to  try  to  eliminate  as 
much  of  the  adversarial  system  as  is  humanly 


possible^,  while  recognizing  that  there  will  be 
a  time  when  the  adversarial  system  will  have 
to  be  used,  because  that  is  where  the  deci- 
sion will  be  made. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  that  there  are  appeals  to  the  courts.  One 
is  the  system  of  judicial  review;  secondly, 
there  is  the  built-in  appeal  in  matters  of  law. 
So*  it  is  not  a  question  of  taking  this  en- 
tirely out  of  the  courts,  rather  it  is  taking 
the  part  out  of  the  formal  court  system 
which  can  work  better  on  the  basis  of  the 
tribunal  or  commission,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  reserving  to  the  court  the 
things  that  are  impyortant  to  the  courts  and 
the  things  they  do  best,  which  is  a  final 
adjudication  indeed,  if  there  really  is  a 
dispute. 

[5:45] 

Having  dealt  with  that,  I  would  first  of 
all  like  to  deal  with  the  suggestion  that 
these  reasonable  rules  are  some  kind  of  game 
or  some  kind  of  nonsense,  as  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
EUesmere.  I  don't  happen  to  think  that  a 
rule  that  says  "Don't  fool  around  with  the 
smoke  detector"  is  unreasonable.  Where  a 
municipality  requires  smoke  detectors—  *; 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  use  them  in  your 
jails  all  the  time,  and  they  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Far  too  well  in  the  case  of 
Brantford,  as  my  friends  knows. 

That  surely  is  a  reasonable  rule.  There  is 
also  the  reasonable  rule  that  will  be  put 
forward,  "Don't  throw  objects  oflF  your  bal- 
cony." I  think  that  is  a  rule  that,  above  all, 
all  of  us  want  respected.  I  don't  think  it's 
unreasonable  for  a  landlord  to  put  that  there. 
Somebody  may  throw  fruit  or  something  off 
a  balcony,  doing  some  injury  to  a  tenant  of 
the  building  or  someone  else,  and  then  say, 
"But  I  had  no  idea."  That's  a  reasonable  rule. 

There's  also  the  question  of  pets.  I  thought 
that  was  very  interesting.  What  if  the  build- 
ing rules  say  "No  pets,"  which  is  defined  as 
cats,  dogs,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Budgies  and  cockroaches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  If  you  go  in  there  and 
deliberately  introduce  a  pet  into  the  build- 
ing, what  about  the  other  neighbours? 

\fr.  di  Santo:  Why  should  they  be  set  by 
tlie  landlords? 

Mr.  Charlton:  Exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No^  they're  not  going  to 
be  set  by  the  landlords.  First  of  all,  for  the 
first  time  there  won't  be  all  of  that  fine  print 
on  the  back  of  the  thing.  You  are  going  to 
have  a  checklist  of  what  the  landlord  is 
providing  you.  There  won't  be  an  argument 
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at  the  end  of  tenancy  or  when  you  want  to 
move  about  whether  there  was  ever  a  rug 
there. 

There  have  to  be  reasonable  rules.  There 
are  rules  in  this  chamber.  All  we're  saying, 
in  terms  of  the  reasonable  rules,  is  that— 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  can't  evict  anybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  You  cannot  evict,  by  the 
way,  on  the  first  violation  of  a  rule;  it's 
only  on  repeated  violations. 

One  of  the  other  interesting  facts  about 
the  rules  is  that  for  the  first  time  we're  talk- 
ing about  boarding  and  rooming  houses,  and 
there  are  going  to  have  to  be  some  reason- 
able rules  there.  In  other  words,  where 
there's  a  communal  bathroom,  people  will 
have  to  take  individual  responsibility  for 
keeping  it  clean.  Where  there  is  only  one 
phone,  people  will  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  calls  do  not  last  more  than 
10  or  15  minutes.  Those  are  very  reasonable 
rules. 

If  the  landlord  wants  to  change,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  commission  decides  whether  a 
rule  is  reasonable.  It  is  not  as  simple  a 
thing  as  the  landlord  looking  around  and 
saying,  "I'm  going  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment today,"  because  that  new  element 
doesn't  exist  until  it  is  filed  with  the  com- 
mission and  the  commission  accepts  it  as 
reasonable.  I  don't  think  that's  nonsense. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Define  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Reasonable  is  what  the 
commlission  accepts. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Anybody  who  doesn't  act 
like  an  NDPer. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  Tory  real  estate  agents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  interesting  fact  is 
that,  without  that  clause,  landlords  and 
tenants  would  never  be  able  to  change  thedr 
conditions.  We're  not  dealing  wiith  the  old 
days  when  there  were  one-  or  two-year 
leases;  there  are  very  few  of  those  aroimd 
any  more.  Because  of  the  introduction  of  the 
original  landlord  and  tenant  legislation,  every- 
body is  virtually  on  a  month-to-month  basis. 

What  happens  to  a  landlord  when  a  muni- 
cipality comes  in  and  says:  "You  can  no 
longer  carry  out  that  practice.  There  is  now 
a  bylaw  that  says  your  tenants  must  do  this" 
and  the  tenants  refuse  to  do  it?  The  landlord 
has  no  authority  to  compel  them  to  do  it. 
Who  suffers?  It's  the  landlord.  None  of  us 
wants  that.  If  the  municipality  has  passed  a 
bylaw  to  which  tenants  must  conform,  the 
landlord  is  held  responsible  for  them  con- 
forming. That's  all  we're  doing  in  here. 

Another  suggestion  v/as  that  tenants  will 
not  be  allowed  to  appeal  any  increase  that  is 
less   than   the   six   per   cent.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 


direct  your  attention  to  section  123 — and 
we'll  debate  it  very  fully  dn  committee  where 
we  will  be  doing  whole-building  review  under 
the  new  act.  Whole-building  review,  inci- 
dentally, is  something  suggested  by  the  New 
Democratic  Party  on  innumerable  occasions 
since  tlie  introduction  of  rent  control  in 
1975. 

All  it  says  is  at  the  time  that  the  whole- 
building  review  is  being  done,  even  though 
your  lease  isn't  up,  you  have  the  light  to 
appeal  any  increase.  It  caimot  be  done  once 
the  whole-building  review  has  been  done, 
for  rather  obvious  reasons,  imless  the  mem- 
bers want  to  fragment  it  all  the  way  back, 
into  individual  unit-by-unit  appeal.  One  has 
one  opportunity  to  appeal;  that  is  the  time 
of  the  whole-building  review.  One  does  not 
have  subsequent  times  to  appeal.  Therefore 
the  tenant  has  more  opportunity  than  ever  to 
appeal.  At  the  time  of  the  whole-building 
review,  you  can  have  comparative  rents.  So, 
the  person  who  wasn't  able  to  take  advantage 
of  rent  control  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he 
or  she  signed  a  lease  prior  to  the  rollback  in 
1975,  can  now  argue  that  "My  unit  is  artifi- 
cially priced  higher  than  the  one  across  the 
hall  because  of  the  time  I  signed  my  lease 
and  the  arbitrary  date  upon  which  rent  con- 
trol came  in,  so  I  now  have  an  opportunity 
under  the  whole-building  review  to  appeal 
it." 

If  the  members  want  to  go  back  to  indi- 
vidual unit-by-unit  types  of  rent  review,  now 
is  their  time  to  speak  up.  If  they  want  whole- 
building  review— and  it's  my  understanding 
that  is  what  the  committee  wanted  and  what 
the  members  want— then  surely  a  whole-build- 
ing review  means  one  review.  It  means  that 
four  or  five  months  later  when  the  tenant's 
actual  lease  comes  up,  he  does  not  come  back 
and  say,  "Notwithstanding  the  fact  there  was 
a  whole-building  review  three  months  ago,, 
and  this  increase  was  passed  out  throughout 
the  whole  building  rather  than  on  an  indi- 
vidual unit,  I  now  want  it  reviewed."  It's 
impossible.  It's  very,  very  clearly  set  out  in 
section  123. 

Another  matter  which  concerns  me  a  great 
deal  is  the  allegation  by  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  that  orders,  particu- 
larly eviction  orders,  can  be  made  without  a 
hearing  by  this  commission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
advised  that  sections  95,  99,  and  100  preclude 
that.  Really,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  act  that 
an  order  can  be  made  without  a  hearing 
when  someT^ody  wants  a  hearinsr.  Obviously 
if  the  landlord  does  not  want  a  hearing  then 
at  some  time  the  order  has  to  be  given  either 
for  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  com- 
mission, or  for  other  things.  If  a  tenant  does 
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not  want  a  hearing  and  says,  "Of  course  I 
haven't  paid,  I'm  leaving,"  how  can  one  get 
an  order  on  that  when  someone  doesn't  want 
it?  But  I  again  direct  to  the  members'  atten- 
tion, sections  95,  99,  and  100. 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  to  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  this  question:  Why  don't  we  allow 
rent  strikes  before  the  commission  takes  the 
money  into  trust? 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton  support  this  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  know  whether  the 
member  has  ever  been  involved  in  a  rent 
strike,  but  one  of  the  concerns  about  tenants 
who  engaged  in  them — 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  He  knows  a  lot  more 
about  tenant  problems  than  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  a  moment,  will  you. 
Yes,  he  must,  I  just  directed  95,  99,  and  100 
to  him.  He  obviously  knows  more  about 
tenant  problems  than  I  do. 

One  of  the  concerns  in  a  rent  strike  has 
been  the  fact  that  tenants  were  supposed  to 
put  their  funds  into  trust,  pending  the  final 
determdnation  of  that  dispute.  In  other  words, 
it  was  to  force  the  landlord  to  make  repairs. 
A  great  many  tenants  did  this.  But  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  some  wthholdinc  of 
rents  went  on  for  some  time,  and  tenants  had 
trouble  policin<T  other  tenants  who  were 
moving  out  and  saying,  *'Look,  the  strike  isn't 
over,  I'm  taking  my  money  and  leavine."  The 
remaining  tenants  then  found  themselves  in 
a  very  dubious  legal  position. 

Under  this  act  this  will  not  happen  be- 
cause the  commission  will  be  directing  pay- 
ment of  rents  to  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission will  hold  them  in  trust.  If  there  is 
ever  a  fight  about  the  trust  money  then  it  is 
litigation  against  the  commission;  it  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  tenant. 
I  suggest  to  the  member,  that  will  be  a 
far  more  successful  procedure  against  a 
recalcitrant,  belligerent,  or  defaulting  land- 
lord, than  saying  to  tenants,  if  indeed  he 
believes  that  the  tenant  feels  psychologi- 
cally somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord, 
"Why  don't  you  eo  out  and  strike  him,  with- 
hold the  money?"  They've  never  wanted  to 
do  that.  They  had  some  very,  very  grave 
concerns  about  that.  Okay,  under  the  pro- 
cedure with  the  commission,  that  money  will 
be  collected;  that  money  will  be  withheld  by 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Warner:  Does  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton  support  this  legislation?  That's  what  I 
want  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Of  course  he  does. 


Mr.  Handleman:  Sure.  It  doesn't  go  far 
enough  but  I  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  notice  the  hcmourable 
member  is  supporting  it  now  since  I've  di- 
rected certain  sections  to  his  attention.  He 
was  up  here  not  too  long  ago,  didn't  know  it 
was  going  to  committee,  flailing  all  over  the 
place,  didn't  know  what  section — 

Mr.  Warner:   You've  changed  your  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  have  never  changed  my 
mdnd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  Friday  every- 
body knew  this  was  going  to  committee — 

Mr.  Warner:  Recalcitrant  cabinet  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  do  believe  it  was  on 
Friday.  I'm  looking  at  the  member's  House 
leader.  He  certainly  knew — 

Mr.  Martel:  Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  — Thursday,  was  it?  Thurs- 
day. Doesn't  the  member  ever  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  Warner:  All  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  just  that  you  change  your 
mind  so  much. 

Mr.  Warner:  Somebody  talked  to  you  ob- 
viously. You  changed  your  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  In  the  last  moment  I  want 
to  turn  to  an  observation  made  by  the  mem- 
bers for  Kitchener  and  Ottawa  East,  and  put 
in  rather  conceptual  terms  by  the  member  for 
St.  George.  This  was  about  the  possibility  of 
further  exemptions  on  an  area  basis. 

I  think  that  may  indeed  be  an  extremely 
practical  route  in  terms  of  where  this  is  going 
in  committee.  I'm  certainly  prepared  to  look 
at  any  specifics  either  the  members  as  indi- 
viduals or  collectively  might  want  to  put 
forward  as  to  what  they  think  about  the  time 
frame  or  what  the  practicality  of  it  may  be  at 
this  time. 

One  point  I  wanted  to  discuss  was  that 
made  by  the  member  for  St.  George.  She  was 
talking  about  the  question  of  withdrawal  of 
services — not  essential  services  or  vital  serv- 
ices as  now  described  in  the  act  but  ones  that 
people  accepted  as  a  condition  of  their  occu- 
pancy of  the  building,  such  as  all-night 
security. 

I'm  somewhat  sympathetic  to  her  observa- 
tions and  we  want  to  look  further  as  to  what 
would  be  the  appropriate  place  to  put  in 
something  like  that.  I  agree  with  her.  The 
people  don't  want  an  abatement  of  rent,  they 
want  a  continuance  of  the  service. 

Again,  she  posed  the  question  of  the  grow- 
ing requirements  of  la^rre  landlords  particu- 
larly to  have  abnormally  full  disclosure  of 
income  and  assets  of  prospective  tenants.  I 
think  "abnormally  full"  would  describe  what 
she  was  saying. 
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I  am  not  altogether  sure  the  present  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  is  the  place  for 
that.  But  I  will  direct  it  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Welch)  and  to  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry).  As  she 
suggests,  it  is  within  the  framework  of  Justice 
policy.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  something  we 
should  be  looking  at  now. 

The  question  wais  raised  by  the  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Bounsall)  whdther,  in 
terms  of  university-owned  homes,  if  it  is  the 
public,  they're  now  under  rent  review.  He 
raised  the  point  that  they  weren't.  It's  my 
understanding  they  v^dll  continue  to  be.  I  can 
recall  him  discussing  it  many  months  ago.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  that  university- 
owned  homes  where  faculty  lived — alt  the 
time  we  were  taking  out  those  things — it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  by  pretty  common  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  that  university-owned 
homes,  whether  for  faculty  or  for  students, 
were  to  be  removed  from  the  process. 

I  could  be  wrong  and  I'm  willing  to  take 
a  look  at  it  in  committee.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, the  member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot 
(Mr.  Sweeney)  moved  an  amendment  in 
previous  attempts  at  this  and  it  was  taken 
out.  But  I  will  check  on  that  and  we  can 
certainly  discuss  it  in  committee. 

The  final  thing  I  want  to  say  is  there 
have  been  some  concerns  expressed  about 
why  this  legislation  does  not  employ  a  cen- 
tral registry  of  rents,  but  rather  says  the 
landlord  will  maintain  it  on  the  premises. 
We  feel,  quite  frankly,  the  central  registry 
would  be  a  duplication.  We  feel  the  proper 
place  for  one  to  be  able  to  look  at  your  rent 
schedules  and  so  forth  is  in  one's  own  build- 
ing. We  think  that  is  the  proper  place.  Bear 
in  mind  that  because  a  landlord  must  now 
supply  the  previous  rent  on  an  accurate  basis 
to  someone  coming  in  to  take  occupancy, 
the  commission  does  have  the  right  to  act 
if  those  rent  documents  are  faked  or  what 
have  you. 

Finally,  the  last  point— and  I  don't  know 
how  it's  missed.  The  member  says  there  are 
no  fines  for  landlords.  Section  119  denotes 
oflFences;  if  he  looks  at  the  offences  section, 
there  are  not  only  fines,  but  there  are  other 


sanctions  for  them.   It's   all  covered  in  sec- 
tion 119. 

Mr.  Ziemba:  How  many  have  been  fined 
this  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I'm  looking  forward  to 
the  contributions  of  all  members  of  the 
House  during  committee,  also  of  those  of 
the  public  who  wish  to  make  further  input. 
I  think  everybody  has  already  made  awe- 
some amounts  of  input,  but  I  realize  that 
people  still  want  to  be  reassured  and  so 
forth. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  it.  I  think  we  have 
plenty  of  time  and  I  would  wholeheartedly 
ask  the  House  for  unanimous  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  principle  at  this  time. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  You  are  pushing  out 
the  tenants. 

Mr.  Handleman:  It's  not  enough. 

Mr.  Warner:  We'll  fix  it  up  for  you. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  standing  social  development 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
we  rise  for  the  supper  break,  may  I  indicate, 
in  support  of  my  colleague,  that  this  bill 
stands  now  referred  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  social  development.  I  would  just 
like  to  speak  very  quickly  on  the  two  con- 
cerns expressed  during  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  sub- 
stitution on  that  committee  which  speaks  to 
the  point  raised  by  the  member  for  St. 
George  and  the  committee  itself  can  address 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre  with  respect  to  their  sched- 
ule. I  hope  that  that  point  could  be  dis- 
cussed. In  anticipation  of  this  committee 
getting  on  wdth  its  work  quickly  so  that  it 
can  report  back  to  the  House  in  order  to 
have  this  legislation  in  place  by  the  end  of 
November,  the  committee  did  start  some 
advertising  in  order  to  start  some  hearings 
at  the  first  of  the  week.  Hopefully,  the  com- 
mittee itself  can  give  some  consideration  to 
the  problem  raised  by  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Centre. 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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ANSWER  TO  QUESTION 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

AERIAL  SPRAYING 

134.  Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  indicate  how  many 
acres  have  been  sprayed  in  northwestern 
Ontario  with  the  chemical  2,4-D  since  Janu- 
ary 1978?  What  areas  were  sprayed  and  how 
many  acres  in  each?  Was  any  damage  done 
to  any  trees  and  foliage  other  than  the  weeds 
to  be  destroyed?  Has  this  chemical  been 
tested  in  the  last  ten  years  and  proven  safe? 
(Tabled  October  31,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  1.  Areas  sprayed  with 
2,4-D  since  January  1978: 


APPENDIX 

(See  page  4858.) 

District 

BM  or  Twp. 

Acres 

Red  Lake 

Nil 

Nil 

Sioux  Lookout 

498913 

75 

501921 

115 

District 

BM  or  Twp. 

Acres 

Dryden 

502932 

1098 

Fort  Frances 

Tovell 

532 

Mathieu 

600 

Menary 

350 

Ignace 

493911 

1300 

496911 

806 

Kenora 

502944 

478 

501944 

411 

502934 

1015 

501934 

102 

Boys 

152 

Forgie 

58 

Total 


7092 


2.  FoUowup  assessment  has  indicated  no 
damage  was  done  to  trees  or  foliage  other 
than  the  target  species.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion in  the  Ignace  district  where  some  jack- 
p  ne  was  marginally  affected  due  to  spraying 
prior  to  hardening-off  of  the  pine. 

3.  The  herbicide  2,4-D  has  been  used  in 
North  America  for  over  30  years.  Its  record 
over  such  a  long  time  span  provides  better 
evidence  of  its  safety  than  many  laboratory 
tests. 

In  spite  of  good  safety  records,  i)esticides 
are  reviewed  periodically  to  ensure  that  cur- 
rent use  i>attems  are  safe  and  efficacious. 
However,  the  National  Research  Council  1978 
report  Phenoxy  Herbicides— Their  Effect  on 
Enviroimiental  Quality,  did  not  find  any  evi- 
dence of  hazards  as  a  result  of  proper  use  of 
2,4-D.  The  United  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  Agriculture  Canada  are 
currently  conducting  routine  reviews  of  the 
registrations  of  a  number  of  pesticides,  in- 
cluding 2,4-D. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:01  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

LAND  SPECULATION  TAX  REPEAL  ACT 

(continued  from  November  7,  1978) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  151,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Land  Spec- 
ulation Tax  Act,  1974. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  AU  members  will  recall  that 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  committee  a 
week  ago,  the  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Makarchuk)  proposed  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  b^,  and  the  amendment  read 
as  fioUows: 

"That  section  1  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  subsections: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  1,  the 
tax  imposed  by  tbe  statutes  rei)ealed  by  sub- 
section 1  is  payable  in  respect  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  designated  land  referred  to  in  Ontario 
Regulation  340/76  and  the  said  regulation  is 
repealed  and  shall  be  deemed  never  to  have 
come  into  force. 

"(3)  The  minister  shall  forthwith  take 
steps  to  collect  the  amount  of  tax  payable 
under  subsection  2  together  with  an  addi- 
tional amount  constituting  interest  on  the 
amount  of  tax  payable  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  nine  per  cent  per  annum  from  and  inclu- 
sive of  April  15,  1976." 

The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck) 
rose  on  a  point  of  order,  suggesting  the 
amendment  contravenes  standing  order  86, 
saying  that  the  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  imposing  a  tax,  which  measure  can 
only  be  brought  before  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  crown  and  upon  the 
motion  of  a  minister  of  the  crown.  A  lengthy 
debate  on  the  point  of  order  ensued,  and  I 
reserved  my  decision  until  this  time. 

First,  may  I  thank  those  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate.  Their  i>oints  were 
most  helpful  in  reaching  a  decision.  The  bill 
before  the  committee  which  has  been  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  House  repeals  the 
Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974,  eflFective 
October  24,  1978.  The  bill  is  not  a  money 
bill.  It  does  not  propose  the  expenditure  of 
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any  moneys  and,  more  important,  does  not 
propose  the  imposition  of  any  taxes. 

Returning  to  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  member  for  Brantford,  the  proposed  sub- 
section 2  would  repeal  Ontario  Regulation 
340/76,  which  is  a  regulation  made  tmder  the 
Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974,  and  ex- 
empts Ronto  Development  Company  from  tax 
imposed  by  the  1974  act.  The  clear  intent  of 
the  amendment  and  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment were  made  dear  in  the  debate  on  the 
point  of  order. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  members  were  most 
helpful  in  allowing  me  to  reach  a  decision  on 
this  matter.  The  memlber  for  Riverdale  (Mr, 
Renwick)  said  at  page  2040-2  of  the  Instant 
Hansard:  "My  Colleague  is  really  just  doing 
this  ex  abundanti  cautela,  because  he  realizes 
that  the  minister  is  likely  to  overlook  his  obli- 
gation to  collect  this  tax  unless  this  House 
specifically  says  in  the  bill  that  tiiey'd  better 
bloody  well  collect  it.** 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  Did  he  say  that  too? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  was  also  Latin. 

Mr.  Breitfaaupt:  Do  you  see  what  you 
missed  by  not  knowing  Latin? 

Mr.  Chairman  And  further:  ''We  want  to 
point  out  to  you,  the  minister  of  the  crown 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  Treasury, 
that  you  as  minister  have  a  responsibility  to 
collect  this  particular  tax.**  Again  on  page 
2045-1:  "This  amendment  in  substance  says 
you  are  to  collect  that  tax." 

The  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Breau^)  at 
page  2045-2,  says:  'Impose  yom-  tax;  that  is 
what  it  is  saying.*'  And,  finally,  the  member 
for  Brantford  himself,  at  page  2030-2,  says: 
"If  the  tax  is  collected,  the  funds  will  then 
go  into  consolidated  revenue  and  the  crown 
then  has  the  free  right  to  allocate  the  funds 
as  is  its  prerogative  to  do  so." 

The  member  for  Brantford  quoted  two 
passages  from  the  19th  edition  of  May,  which 
I  must  respectfully  suggest  do  not  apply  to 
the  question  at  hand  since  both  passages  deal 
with  procedure  on  money  bills  and  expendi- 
tures. I  must  respectfully  point  out  that  Bill 
151  is  not  a  money  bill.  Underlying  much  of 
the  argument  put  forth  by  the  member  for 
Brantford  is  the  supposition  that  the  crown's 
recommendation  on  the  original  bill   estab- 
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lishing  the  land  speculation  tax  somehow 
carries  over  into  the  statute. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  Bill  151,  is  deal- 
ing with  the  statute  law,  which  was  passed 
in  a  previous  parhament.  The  bill  which 
permitted  the  enactment  of  the  present  stat- 
ute is  in  no  way  before  us  and  the  financial 
recommendation  for  that  bill  in  the  prior 
parhament  is  similarly  not  before  us. 

The  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
(Mr.  Warner)  suggested  that  because  com- 
mittees of  the  House  had  discussed  the  sub- 
ject matter  proposed  in  the  amendment,  this 
somehow  would  make  the  amendment  ad- 
missible. Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mittee has  studied  the  question  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  requirement  that  amend- 
ments to  bills  must  comply  with  the  ndes. 

In  summary  then,  I  find  the  amendment 
to  be  out  of  order  and  contrary  to  standing 
order  86  because  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
levying  a  tax  which  is  not  yet  payable  by 
virtue  of  an  exemption  provided  by  regula- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  "any  bill,  resolution, 
motion  or  address,  the  passage  of  which 
would  impose  a  tax  .  .  .  may  not  be  passed 
by  the  House  unless  recommended  by  a 
message  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
may  only  be  proposed  by  a  minister  of  the 
crown." 

Unless  the  member  for  Brentford  has  such 
a  recommendation,  I  am  not  obliged  to  rule 
that  the  amendment  cannot  be  placed  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  therefore  rule  the 
amendment  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Worton:  Put  a  lien  on  it. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  to  challenge  the  ruling  because 
I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the  ruling  on 
the  basis  that  the  government's  own- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  the  member 
for  Brantford  has  challenged  the  nihng  of 
the  chair.  There  is  no  debate.  I  shall  put 
the  question:  Shall  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man be  upheld? 

The  committee  divided  on  the  Chairman's 
ruling,  which  was  upheld  on  the  following 
vote: 

Ayes  48;  nays  21. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  com- 
ments on  section  1  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  wish  to  speak  to  sec- 
tion 1(b)  of  the  bill.  Although  you  ruled  the 
amendment  was  not  in  order,  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  House  that 
in  effect  the  government's  own  information 
bulletin  from  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  said 
all  land  dispositions  registered  up  to  mid- 
night, October  23,  1978,  are  still  subject  to 
the  land  speculation  tax.   I'd  like  to  say  to 


the  Minister  of  Revenue  the  fact  that  this 
transaction  is  subject  to  land  speculation  tax 
is  something  you  are  going  to  be  reminded 
of  on  a  regular  basis— and  more  frequently 
the  closer  we  get  to  an  election. 
Mr.  Sterling:  No  kidding. 
Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  What  you  are  talking 
about  is  a  one-track  record. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  This  tax  was  brought 
into  force  to  stop  speculation  in  land.  The 
tax  was  not  required  to  be  paid  when  a 
parcel  of  land- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  And  it  did. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  —was  brought  up  to  a 
level  of  development  at  which  the  person 
who  purchased  that  land  could  go  to  the 
building  department  of  a  municipality  and 
take  out  a  building  permit  and  proceed  to 
build  on  that  land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  are  destroying  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  You  don't  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  In  this  case  what  hap- 
pened was  you  had  an  automobile  dealer 
from  Chatham,  a  Treasurer  who  was  from 
Chatham,  a  lawyer  who  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Tory  party,  and  you  had 
other  principals  who  had  a  habit  of  throw- 
ing dinners- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  Great  town. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  — for  the  member  for  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman).  When 
you  put  that  combination  together  and  you 
have  a  purchase  of  a  parcel  of  land  for  about 
$1.5  million  and  you  sell  it  for  $12  milhon, 
it  seems  to  me  that  somewhere,  somebody 
should  be  paying  some  tax  to  the  province. 
I  want  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  on 
this  particular  parcel  of  land  there  was  not 
a  registered  plan  of  subdivision  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  transaction  was  put  in.  There 
were  absolutely  no  services  whatsoever  on 
that  property:  there  were  no  sewers,  there 
were  no  roads,  there  was  no  wiring;  there  was 
nothing  done  to  the  land,  there  was  absolutely 
no  work  done  to  the  land  whatsoever.  All 
there  was  on  the  land  was  com  and  crab- 
grass.  Because  of  the  intercession,  on  my 
opinion,  of  certain  people  who  were  part  of 
the  government,  the  land  ST>eculation  tax  was 
Hfted  from  this  property. 

One  of  the  most  impcMtant  things  about  a 
democratic  s>'stem  is  that  you  treat  people 
equally;  it  is  not  whether  they  have  friends 
in  Treasury,  not  whether  they  have  lawyers 
associated  with  the  Tory  party,  you  treat 
everybody  equally. 

Mr.  Martel:  Way  to  go,  Mac. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Sit  down. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you're  going  to  remove 
the  levy  from  one  person  you  remove  the 
levy  from  all  people.  What  we  tried  to  do 
with  this  amendment,  Mr.  ChairmaDr— 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Let's  hear  from  the  former 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr,  Lewis). 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  — was  to  ensure  the  tax 
the  provincial  auditor  said  was  payable  and 
should  be  collected — 

Mr.  Swart:  You  can't  trust  that  gang  over 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  It  wasn't  what  we  said,  it 
wasn't  what  somebody  else  said,  it  was  the 
provincial  auditor.  If  you  cannot  trust  the 
provincial  auditor  to  ascertain  the  proper  tax, 
then  whom  do  you  trust  in  this  government? 
Because  you  certainly  can't  trust  that  gang 
over  there. 

Mr.  Turner:  You  really  don't  believe  that, 
Mac. 

Mr.  Charlton:  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  under  section  1  of  the  bill. 

The  minister,  when  he  ended  the  debate  on 
second  reading,  quoted  us  a  number  of  figures 
about  what  had  happened  to  land  specula- 
tion and  housing  prices  in  the  province  over 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  His  figures,  most 
likely,  are  quite  accurate.  They  reflect  what  I 
think  we  all  know,  that  residential  housing 
prices,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  not 
risen  in  Ontario  since  1975.  He's  using  that 
ais  a  rationale  in  the  repeal  of  this  land  specu- 
lation tax.  He  says  that,  in  fact,  the  problem 
no  longer  exists. 

Unfortunately  the  minister,  in  his  hurry  to 
justify  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  missed  the 
whole  point  of  the  figures  I  was  raising  in 
the  second  reading  debate.  I  raised  the  fact 
that  I  was  only  talking  about  land  figures. 
Just  for  the  inform^on  of  this  House,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  housing  prices  for  average  new 
housing — not  the  whole  spectrum  of  housing, 
not  land  prices,  I'm  talking  about  housing 
prices  as  the  minister  suggested  I  should — 
average  prices  for  average  housing  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  today,  compared  to  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  buy  that  housing,  or 
as  compared  to  average  wages,  is  the  highest 
in  Canada. 

The  people  in  this  province  have  the  least 
ability  in  this  nation  to  afford  housing.  That's 
what  I  was  talking  about  two  weeks  ago 
during  the  debate  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Tve  been  listening 
very  carefully. 


Mr.  Ashe:  Nothing  to  do  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  honourable  member  is 
referring  to  the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
he'd  stick  strictly  to  section  1(b). 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  right  on. 

Mr.  Sterling:  We  heard  that  same  speech 
last  week. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  wouldn't  do  you  any  harm 
to  hear  it  again. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  weren't  here. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Unfortunately  I  was. 

Mr.  Charlton:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  principle  of  this  section  1  is  the 
repeal  of  the  tax,  and  that's  what  I  think  I'm 
speaking  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  have  debated  the 
principle.  The  House  has  carried  the  bill  on 
principle. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Tell  us  about  one  of  your 
gang  making  $90,000— tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Ashe:  He  just  retired. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  honourable 
member  speak  to  section  1(b)? 

Mr.  Oharlton:  It  was  my  understanding, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  stood  the  matter 
down  we  stood  down  section  1.  That's  what 
I  thought  we  were  dealing  with  at  this  point, 
section  1  of  the  bill.  The  principle  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  is  the  repeal  of  the  tax  and 
that's  what  I  was  attempting  to  speak  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  principle  has  been 
debated.  I  understood  when  you  got  up  you 
were  going  to  taUc  to  the  second  part  of  the 
first  section. 

Mr.  Charlton:  No,  I  was  talking  to  the 
first  section.  I  understood  that  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  was  stood  down  last  Tuesday 
night;  and  that's  what  I  was  speaking  to, 
section  1  of  the  bill,— 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  The  socialists  are  always  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  Charlton:  —not  specifically  part  (b)  of 
section  1  but  section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  continue  and  TU  listen 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Charlton:  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  is  that  section  1  deals  specifically  with 
the  repeal  of  the  tax,  and  I  was  referring  to 
the  minister's  and  the  government's  rationale 
for  repeaUng  this  tax.  I  was  attempting  to 
point  out  to  the  House  and  to  the  minister 
that  housing  prices,  compared  to  people's 
ability  to  buy  the  housing  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  are  the  worst  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Give  us  your  figures. 
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Mr.  Charlton:  The  figures,  is  that  what 
you'd  Hke?  That's  what  I'm  just  preparing  to 
give  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Glad  you  asked. 

Mr.  Charlton:  In  Canada  the  price  of  the 
average  home  in  the  nation  is  just  over  three 
and  a  half  times  the  average  annual  salary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Unaffordable. 

Mr.  Charlton:  In  Ontario  the  price  of  the 
average  house  is  foiu-  times  the  average  an- 
nual salary. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  this  section? 

Mr.  Oharlton:  In  those  provinces  in  this 
nation  where  housing  prices  and  land  prices 
have  been  effectively  controlled,  specifically 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan,  the  average  price  of  the 
average  home  is  only  about  3.2  times,  per- 
haps almost  3.3  times,  the  average  annual 
salary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  the 
principle;  it's  not  this  section. 

Mr.  Charlton:  In  Ontario  it's  still  four 
times.  What  these  figures  effectively  represent 
is  that  the  people  of  this  province  have  the 
least  ability  of  all  of  the  i>eople  in  this  nation 
to  afford  average  housing, 

Mr.  Gregory:  Are  you  saying  the  people 
of  this  province  are  below  average?  Is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Charlton:  As  I  have  suggested,  the 
figures  I  have  used  don't  even  include  any 
expensive  housing.  How  this  government  can 
justify  saying  that  because  there  have  been 
no  major  increases  in  housing  prices  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  three  years  the  tax 
should  be  repealed  because  the  problem  has 
gone  away,  is  just  beyond  me.  We  had  the 
worst  speculation  in  Canada  in  the  early 
1970s,  we  had  the  worst  speculation  by  far, 
and  the  wages  in  this  province  just  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the 
massive  inflation  we  have  had.  That's  the 
major  reason  this  party  is  opposing  this  bill 
to  repeal  the  tax.  This  is  the  major  reason, 
although  we  don't  feel  it's  the  most  effective 
method  that  could  have  been  used;  we  feel 
this  tax  should  be  left  in  place  until  such  time 
as  the  wage  earners  of  this  province  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the  price  of 
housing  in  this  province,  and  at  least  to  gain 
an  equal  relationship  with  the  rest  of  this 
nation. 

[8:451 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
section  1  of  Bill  151.  May  I  say  to  you 
prior  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  am  sure 


you  will  communicate  this  to  your  colleague 
who  sits  in  the  chair  (Mr.  Edighoffer)  that 
we  on  this  side,  who  like  to  judge  rulings 
on  their  merits  on  every  occasion  before  we 
vote  on  them,  despite  the  fact  we  were  most 
sympathetic  to  the  amendment  brought  for- 
ward by   the   member  for  Brantford— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  irrelevant  again. 

Mr.   Hennessy:    You   are  wrong  again. 

Mr.  Roy:  —the  ruling  was  so  judicious 
and  in  such  depth  on  standing  order  86 
that  we  were  compelled— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  What  section  of  the  bill 
are  you  on? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  were  upheld  by 
your  loyalty  to  the  speculators. 

Mr.  Roy:  —to  support  the  ruling  of  the 
chair.  I  just  want  to  say  that  as  long  as  the 
chair  keeps  making  judicious  and  equitable 
rulings,  as  has  been  exhibited  by  your  col- 
league, it  will  get  full  support  by  the  people 
on  this  side. 

One  reason  we  are  in  support  of  section  1 
of  the  bill  is  that  the  conditions  existing 
then,  in  the  1970s,  are  no  longer  existing 
now  and  that  is  why  the  law  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  other  compelling  reason  we  are  fully 
in  support  of  section  1  is  that  by  taking 
away  the  act,  at  least  we  are  taking  away 
as  well  the  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  grant  exemptions  to  their 
friends. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  agree  that  they  were 
giving  them  to  their  friends  but  you  support 
them. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  fully  support  the  member 
for  Brantford.  We  said  in  committee  at  the 
time  that  it  was  studied  that  we  felt  the 
discretion  exercised  by  the  government  and 
the  then  minister  in  relation  to  the  Ronto 
situation  was  unjustified,  and  we  say  it 
again. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  don't  have  to 
repeat  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Had  it  not  been  for  the  judicial 
ruling  of  the  chair,  we  would  have  supported 
the  amendment  from  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford, but  we  were  compelled  to  support  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That  is  known  as  sitting 
on  the  fence. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  clear  that  we  on  this  side, 
especially  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  {Mr.  Nixon),  along 
with  the  member  for  Brantford  and  other 
of  my  colleagues,  were  leading  the  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  exemption  given  under  the  statute 
to  Ronto. 

We  felt  that  the  minister,  at  the  hearing, 
did  not  justify  and  did  not  give  us  equitable 
reasons  why  the  discretion  was  exercised  and 
the  tax  was  not  collected. 

Mr.  Handleman:   This  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I  am  not  out  of  order.  It 
displeases  my  colleagues  across  the  way,  to 
have  salt  rubbed  into  the  wound  because 
they  know  the  government  was  wrong.  They 
knew  it  at  the  time  and  they  know  it  now. 
The  best  evidence  of  that  is  the  yapping 
that  is  going  on  right  now  because  they  are 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  are  debating  the 
chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  are  concerned  about  that. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  at  least  we  on 
this  side  feel  that  the  tax  is  now  no  longer 
necessary.  The  second  point  is  by  taking 
away  this  tax  the  government  will  no  longer 
have  this  discretion  to  grant  exemptions  on 
whatever  basis,  and  we  never  understood  the 
basis  for  the  Ronto  decision. 

On  that  basis,  we  on  this  side  have  no 
trouble  whatsoever  supporting  section  1,  and 
the  principle  of  section  1,  of  this  bill.  I 
would  hope  that  if  the  government  in  the 
future  is  passing  other  taxing  legislation, 
that  prior  to  exercising  discretion- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  —it  will  at  least  exercise  that 
discretion  on  merit  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
some  intangible.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
the  government  exercises  its  discretion  on 
the  basis  of  some  form  of  favouritism  to- 
wards friends  or  otherwise,  there  is  no  other 
reason  for  it.  Members  of  the  government 
should  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  having 
given  that  exemption. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Cha'irman,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  section  of  Bill  151  which  repeals 
the  Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974,  but  the 
people  who  read  the  information  bulletins  of 
the  ministry  may  think  we  are  wasting  our 
time  because  they  have  been  informed  that 
the  act  has  already  been  repealed.  I  quote 
from  the  information  bulletin  number  6/78, 
dated  October  1978,  which  says:  "The  act 
was  repealed  effective  12.01  a.m.,  October 
24,  1978.  A  copy  of  the  act  to  repeal  the 
Land  Speculation  Tax  Act,  1974,  is  included 
for  your  information." 

Both  of  those  statements  were  false  state- 
ments at  the  time  that  bulletin  was  sent  out. 
The  act  has  not  been  repealed  and  had  not 
been  at  the  time  that  statement  was  printed; 
the  act  which  the  bulletin  says  is  being  sent 
out  is  not  an  act  at  the  momenit;  it  is  only  a 


bill  and  all  that  was  sent  was  the  first  reading 
version  of  Bill  151.  I  would  hke  to  register  a 
protest  at  the  contempt  for  the  Legislature 
which  this  kind  of  bulletin  indicates.  I  think 
the  ministry  could  have  dealt  with  the  situ- 
ation through  more  judicious  choice  of  words 
to  indicate  what  is  actually  happening  in  the 
case  of  this  repeal. 

Mr.  Grande:  The  divine  right  of  the  Tories 
to  rule,  they  still  suffer  from  it. 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  know  that  quite  often 
measures  affecting  taxes  are  made  effective 
on  the  day  of  the  announcement,  and  when 
the  revenue  measure  is  passed  it  is  made 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  aimouncement. 
I  don't  quarrel  With  that  practice  in  the  case 
of  many  revenue  measures  because  it  is  often 
desirable  to  have  certainty  about  the  date  on 
which  the  revenue  measTire  takes  effect.  What 
I  am  objecting  to  is  the  cavaher  way  in  which 
the  ministry  seems  to  have  assumed  that  the 
Legislature  would  pass  this  bill;  has  taken  for 
granted  that  it  would  be  passed  and  has 
worded  its  statement  in  a  way  that  is  patently 
false.  I  think  the  ministry  should  take  that 
under  advisement  and  in  future  choose  more 
judicious  words. 

(Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  151  reported. 

CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

(continued  from  October  26,  1978) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  114,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  proceed  with  further  amendments,  which 
might  lead  to  substantial  debate,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  for  the  consent  of  the  House  to 
reopen  some  earlier  sections,  on  which  we 
have  amendments  which  were  not  intioduced 
earlier.  I  have  informed  members  opposite 
and  I  don't  believe  they  have  any  objection. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Would  you  indicate 
the  sections  you  wish  to  return  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  sections  37,  43  and 
74. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  it  agreed  that  we 
reopen  these  three  sections? 

Agreed. 

lOn  section  37: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton 
moves  that  section  37(2)(d)(ii)  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "under" 
in  the  first  line,  **subsection  1  of.** 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  to  provide  that  the  time 
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in  which  a  child  may  be  receiving  care  under 
a  special  needs  agreement — ^that  is  a  special 
needs  agreement  as  opposed  to  care  by  agree- 
ment— is  not  to  be  counted  in  determining 
the  length  of  a  society  wardship  order. 

The  honourable  members  will  recall  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  act  that  where  a 
child  has  been  in  care  under  an  agreement 
for  care,  that  is  to  be  calculated  on  the 
maximum  time  of  two  years  in  which  a  child 
may  be  in  temporary  wardship  of  the  society. 
We  make  a  distinction  here  between  care  by 
agreement  and  special  needs  agreement  be- 
cause in  most  cases  where  there  is  a  special 
needs  agreement  a  child  would  remain  in  the 
care  of  its  own  family  but  would  be  receiving 
special  assistance,  because  of  a  particular 
handicap  or  special  problem,  in  their  own 
home.  We  feel  it  is  inappropriate  that  that 
be  calculated  as  part  of  the  same  time,  which 
would  run  up  to  the  maximum  of  two  years, 
if  at  some  point  following  that  a  child,  for 
whatever  reason,  did  have  to  come  into  the 
care  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  do  not  have  any  trouble  at 
all  with  the  amendment  as  now  proposed  and 
I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I  don't  have  any  trouble 
with  the  amendment  either,  but  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  imderstand — 

Iriterjections. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  If  you  could  control  the 
orang-utans  on  the  government  back  bench 
we  could  proceed  quickly  through  this  debate, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  understand 
special  needs  agreements.  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  verify  that  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring 
a  child  into  care  or  custody  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  voluntary  special  needs  agreement. 
That  being  the  case,  I  have  no  difficulty  at  all 
with  the  amendment  being  proposed.  Maybe 
the  minister  just  briefly  could  verify  that  my 
understanding  is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  That 
is  why  we  are  drawing  the  distinction  be- 
tween care  by  agreement  and  a  special  needs 
agreement. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  37,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  43: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton 
moves  that  section  43(1)  of  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "by 

"(a)  a  parent  or  other  person  in  whose 
charge  the  child  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  the  child's  apprehension; 

**(b)  a  director  or  local  director;  or 

"(c)  a  next  friend  on  behalf  of  the  cJuld." 


Mr.  Blundy:  T  believe  it  looks  all  right,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  to 
fill  us  in  a  little  bit  more  fully  on  clause  (c), 
"a  next  friend  on  behalf  of  the  child."  If  that 
explanation  could  be  made  n¥>re  fully,  it 
would  help  me  to  understand  it 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  term  "a  next  friend" 
is  a  term  that  is  in  common  use  in  law.  It 
refers  to  a  person  who  would  be  designated 
to  act  in  the  place  of  a  child  in  bringing  an 
action  on  behalf  of  the  child. 

In  this  case  it  relates  to  the  question  of 
appeal  of  a  protection  order  in  the  court.  It 
would  provide,  in  section  (a),  for  example, 
that  a  parent  or  someone  who  had  charge  of 
the  child  at  the  time  of  apprehension  could 
appeal  that  order.  Secondly,  the  director  or 
the  local  director  could  appeal  that  order;  or 
someone  acting  in  the  child's  place  oould 
appeal  the  order. 

[9:00] 

For  example,  legal  counsel,  perhaps  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  child  as  next  friend,  could 
bring  an  application  if  it  was  felt  that  it  was 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  as  it  had 
been  disposed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  child  is  too  young 
to  bring  an  action  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  child  would  not, 
himself  or  herself,  perhaps  be  of  age  to  have 
status  before  the  courts,  so  someone  acting  in 
the  child's  place,  in  the  place  of  a  minor  in 
this  case,  would  be  able  to  bring  the  action 
on  behalf  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Could  it  be  anyone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  could,  for  example,  be 
a  relative  I  suppose;  but  it  would  more  likely 
be  counsel  who  had  been  appointed  to  act 
in  the  interests  of  the  child.  It's  a  very  com- 
mon practice  in  the  courts  in  cases  where 
minors  are  party  to  an  action.  In  civil  suits, 
for  example,  a  child  may  sue  by  his  or  her 
next  friend.  It's  not  an  imcommon  procedure 
at  all.  In  fact  originally  we  intended,  and 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  possible,  to  in- 
clude these  provisions  in  the  rules  of  practice 
that  are  being  developed.  After  further  con- 
sultation of  the  subcommittee  of  the  rules 
committee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  recom- 
mended that  we  include  this  wording  in  tihe 
statute. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  43,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  74: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton 
moves  that  section  74  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  renumbering  subsections  2  to  4  as  3  to  5, 
and  by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsec- 
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tion:  "(2)  An  adoption  order  shall  not  be 
made  where  the  court  has  made  a  decision 
under  subsection  7  of  section  69,  granting  or 
refusing  the  dispensing  of  the  requirement  of 
the  giving  of  consent  until 

"(a)  an  appeal  under  subsection  3  of  sec- 
tion 83  in  respect  of  the  decision  has  been 
disposed  of;  or 

"(b)  the  time  for  commencing  an  appeal 
under  subsection  5  of  section  83  in  respect  of 
the  decision  has  expired, 

"whichever  is  the  later." 

Any  discussion  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I've  had  the  opportunity 
to  have  some  discussion  with  ministry  legal 
counsel  on  this  amendment  and  am  in  agree- 
ment with  it. 

Again  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I*m  abso- 
lutely dear  with  respect  to  one  important 
point.  The  concern  that  I  have  is  that  chil- 
dren not  be  placed  for  adoption  while  there 
is  a  possibility  of  litigation  proceeding,  be- 
cause of  the  possfbihty  that  the  Htigation  on 
behalf  of  the  original  parents,  the  birth 
parents,  may  in  fact  be  successful  and  the 
adoption  therefore  would  be  nuUified.  The 
child  who  had  been  placed  would  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  adoption  placement  and  that 
would  be  just  tremendously  damaging,  both 
to  the  child  and  to  the  parents. 

I  am  assured  by  the  ministry  that  this  is 
not  possible,  but  I  would  like  the  minister  to 
address  'himself  to  that  and  put  on  the  record 
how  the  ministry  intends  to  deal  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That  is  the  intention 
of  this  provision.  It  is  in  fact  a  companion 
or  complementary  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment which  I'll  be  introducing  later  to  sec- 
tion 83,  which  would  hold  off,  in  the  case 
of  this  particular  amendment,  the  adoption 
until  such  time  as  a  person  whose  consent 
had  been  dispensed  vdth  had  either  appealed 
that  dispensation  or  until  such  time  as  the 
prescribed  appeal  period  had  expired.  It 
would  eliminate  the  danger  that  the  child 
might  be  placed  for  adoption,  and  in  fact 
the  order  be  made,  and  subsequently  some- 
one could  come  forward,  a  parent  for  ex- 
ample, and  appeal  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  not  aware  their  consent  had  been  dis- 
pensed with  and  create  the  disruptive  situa- 
tion the  honourable  member  is  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Again,  you  talk  about 
adoption:  I'm  not  talking  about  the  adoption 
order  I'm  talking  about  the  placement  of  the 
child  in  an  adoptive  home.  There  is  a  trial 
period,  as  we  all  know,  before  the  adoption 
order  is  made  final.  My  concern  is  that 
placement  should  not  take  place,   even  for 


the  trial  period,  while  there  is  a  possibihty 
of  litigation. 

I  don't  know  what  percentage,  but  I'm 
sure  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  place- 
ment is  successful  and  legal  adoption  simply 
takes  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  we 
need  to  be  absolutely  clear  that  children's 
aid  societies  are  not  placing  children  in 
adoptive  homes  while  there  is  a  possibility 
that  litigation  could  be  initiated  and  the 
child  then  removed  from  the  home  once  they 
had  been  placed  there  but  before  the  pro- 
visionary  period  had  expired  and  the  adop- 
tion order  had  taken  hold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  the  intention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  child  would  not  be 
placed  until  any  proceedings  relating  to  the 
dispensing  of  this  consent  order  had  been 
completed. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  That's  the  assurance  I  was 
looking  for.  Thank  you. 

Section  74,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We'll  move  now 
to  section  80. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  80  that  is  contingent  on  the  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  section  81.  It  would 
make  sense,  I  think,  to  stand  down  section 

80  until  we  see  what  happens  to  the  amend- 
ment to  section  81. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Tell  us  what  your 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  By  the  time  you  finish  we 
will  be  80  years  old. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  It  is  suggested 
that  we  deal  with  section  81  before  80.  Is 
that  agreed? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Let's  hear  what  the 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  We'll  go  to  section 

81  at  this  point. 
On  section  81: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  McCIellan 
moves  that  the  bill  be  amended  by  renum- 
bering sections  81  to  97  as  sections  82  to 
98,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
section: 

"81-(1)  In  this  section  "director"  means 
an  employee  of  the  ministry  appointed  by 
the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  An  adopted  child  who  is  18  or  more 
years  of  age  and  a  person  who  is  a  parent 
of  an  adopted  child  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth  where  the  adoption  took  place  in  On- 
tario, in  each  instance  may  apply  to  a  so- 
ciety  to   be   registered   in   a   voluntary   dis- 
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closure  registry  which  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  director. 

"(3)  Every  society  that  receives  an  ap- 
plication under  subsection  2  shall  forthwith 
forward  a  copy  of  the  apphcation  to  the 
director  who  shall  enter  the  applicant's  name 
in  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  act,  no  person  shall  inspect,  remove, 
disclose,  transmit  or  alter,  or  permit  the  in- 
spection, removal,  disclosure,  transmission  or 
alteration  of,  information  maintained  in  the 
voluntary  disclosure  registry  established  un- 
der subsection  2  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  director. 

"(5)  The  director  shall  upon  entering  an 
applicant's  name  in  the  voluntary  disclosure 
rejristry,   examine  the   registry  to  determine, 

"(a)  where  the  appHcant  is  an  adopted 
child  if  the  person  who  was  the  child's 
parent  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  is 
named  in  the  registry;  or 

"(b)  where  the  applicant  is  a  person  who 
was  the  parent  of  a  child  at  the  time  of 
the  child's  birth  if  the  adopted  child  is 
named  in  the  registry. 

"(6)  Where  the  director  determines  that 
both  an  adopted  child  and  the  person  who 
was  tlie  child's  parent  at  tlie  time  of  the 
child's  birth  are  named  in  the  voluntary  dis- 
closure registry,  the  director  shall  forthwith 
forward  to  the  appropriate  society  the  in- 
formation contained  in, 

"(a)  the  documents  referred  to  in  section 
80(1);  and 

"(b)  the  voluntary  disclosure  registn'  with 
respect  to  the  adopted  child  and  the  person 
who  is  the  child's  parent, 

"and  the  society  shall  provide  the  informa- 
tion to  the  adopted  child  and  the  person  who 
was  the  child's  parent. 

"(7)  Every  society  shall  provide  guidance 
and  counselling  to  persons  who  may  be 
registered  in  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry 
referred  to  in  subsection  2." 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  believe  it's  important 
that  we  move,  no  matter  how  short  a  distance, 
away  from  the  present  policy  with  respyect  to 
adoption  disclosure.  This  is  a  very  modest 
proposal,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It  pro- 
poses the  ministry  establish  a  volimtary  dis- 
closure registry  on  which  both  adiJt  adoptees 
and  a  birth  parent  who  has  given  a  child  up 
for  adoption  can  be  enrolled,  solely  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

The  ministry  will  search  the  records  that 
are  contained  in  the  sealed  files  and  when 
the  ministry  determines  there  is  a  match  be- 
tween a  birth  parent  and  the  birth  parent's 
own  child — now  an  adult  adoptee — then  the 
minister  is  empowered  to  release  the  identi- 


fying information,  both  from  the  voluntary 
disclosure  registry  and  from  tlie  sealed 
adopition  records,  to  both  parties. 

In  order  that  the  provision  of  identifying 
information  takes  place  in  a  counselling  en- 
vironment— I  think  that  has  to  be  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  any  adoption  disclosure 
proposal — the  amendment  requires  that  the 
transaction  be  handled  by  a  children's  aid 
society.  If  a  person  were  to  apply  voluntarily, 
either  a  birth  parent  or  an  adult  adoptee, 
either  of  whom  are  eligible  to  apply  on  a 
\'oluntary  basis  to  have  their  name  inscribed 
on  the  registr>',  they  would  apply  through  a 
local  children's  aid  society.  If  the  ministry 
determined  there  was  a  match  between  a 
birth  parent  and  an  adult  adoptee  the  min- 
istry would  forward  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  sealed  records  and  on  the 
voluntary  disclosure  records  to  the  local 
children's  aid  socieity.  The  local  children's  aid 
society  would  provide  the  information  to  the 
birth  parent  and  to  the  adult  adoptee. 

This  is  a  voluntary  disclosure  system  that 
is  based  on  mutual  consent,  freely  given  in 
advance.  I  stress  that — mutual  consent,  freely 
given  in  advance. 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment side  with  respect  to  the  previous  adop- 
tion disclosure  amendment  do  not  apply  to 
this  proposal.  The  government  sjwkesmon 
argued  there  had  been  a  social  contract  e^ab- 
Ushed  between  birth  parents  and  society  that 
could  not  be  violated,  even  to  the  extent  of 
requesting  p>ermission  of  a  birth  p>arent  to 
conduct  a  search.  I  don't  accept  that  argu- 
ment, but  I  don't  propose  to  debate  it  again, 
that  debate  is  concluded. 

This  proposal  does  not  violate  what  the 
government  members  were  referring  to  as  the 
social  contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
opposition  to  this  amendment  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  people  to  make  their 
own  decisions.  If  a  birth  parent,  on  the  basis 
of  an  independent,  voluntary  decision,  wishes 
to  indicate  to  the  government  that  she  has  no 
objection  to  the  disclosure  of  information 
with  respect  to  her  identity  to  her  child 
given  up  for  adoption,  the  government  has  no 
right  to  veto  that.  That  is  a  real  violation  of — 

Mr.  Hennessy:  What's  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman? 
[9:15] 

Mr.  McClellan:  —a  person's  basic  rights 
which  is,  I  believe,  tiotally  imjustifiable. 

You  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  proposal 
is  infinitely  more  modest,  nwre  cautious  than 
the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is 
considerably  more  modest  and  cautious  than 
the  proposal  put  forward  by  the   minister's 
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own  task  force  on  adoption  record  disclosure 
to  adoptees.  Both  of  those  proposals  would 
permit  a  measure  of  search.  They  would  be, 
in  a  sense,  a  modified  but  nevertheless  active 
adoption  disclosure  system.  There  would  he 
a  search  undertaken  under  both  of  those 
systems,  regardless  of  whether  people  had 
indicated  prior  consent  or  not. 

Under  the  amendment  I'm  proposing,  it  is 
totally  based  on  prior  consent.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  objections  to  this.  I'm  willing  and 
happy  to  listen  to  more  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  simply  cannot  anticipate  objections 
to  this  proposal. 

I  don't  want  to  repeat  arguments  that  have 
been  made  on  two  or  three  previous  occa- 
sions. I  think  that  we've  had,  over  the  course 
of  the  life  of  the  amended  Child  Welfare  Act, 
full  and  complete  de^bate  on  the  issue  of 
adoption  disclosure. 

I  want  to  stress  again  tonight  that  the  pres- 
sure for  reform  of  Ontario's  adoption  dis- 
closure procedures  is  real.  It's  not  something 
that  I'm  dreaming  up  in  isolation.  It's  not 
some  peculiar  little  hobby  horse  that  Mc- 
Clellan  is  riding.  The  pressure  for  reform  of 
Ontario's  adoption  disclosure  practices— and 
the  minister  knows  this  full  well— is  coming 
from  Ontario's  children's  aid  societies,  which 
are  having  to  deal  with  the  issues  every  day 
in  their  practice. 

Adoption  professionals,  working  in  our  chil- 
dren's aid  societies,  are  saying  to  you  that 
your  attitudes  on  adoption  disclosures  are 
obsolete  and  in  conflict  with  modem  thiriking 
about  what  constitutes  sound  adoption  prac- 
tice. It  is  adoption  professionals  who  are 
urging  you  to  change,  to  move,  to  budge, 
even  if  only  an  inch.  And  you  know  that's 
true,  and  you  know  that  children's  aid  socie- 
ties are  confronted  with  this  issue  all  of  the 
time  in  their  adoption  work. 

You  know  as  well,  because  your  own  inter- 
ministerial  report  told  you,  that  there  is 
enormous  variation  across  this  province  be- 
tween children's  aid  societies  with  respect  to 
how  they  implement  the  policy  with  respect 
to  adoption  disclosure.  Some  societies  have 
an  almost  open  adoption  disclosure  policy  and 
will  conduct  active  searches,  some  societies 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  adoption 
disclosure,  and  other  societies  are  somewhere 
in  between.  It  depends  where  you  live  and 
which  children's  aid  society  you  go  to,  if 
you're  an  adult  adoptee,  whether  your  re- 
quest for  help  in  finding  about  who  you  are 
is  assisted  by  a  c^hildren's  aid  society.  There  is 
no  consistency  in  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent policy.  Again,  the  minister  knows  this  is 
true. 


The  other  source  of  pressure  for  a  change 
in  your  cbsdete  policy  is  coming  from  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  adult  adoptees 
who  are  asking  to  know  who  they  are.  We 
heard  in  committee  from  the  ministry  itself 
that  between  November  1976  and  November 
1977  there  were  in  the  order  of  2,000  requests 
made  of  the  ministry  by  adult  adoptees  who 
were  seeking  information  about  their  birth 
identity,  2,000  in  the  space  of  one  12-month 
period  for  which  the  ministry  was  kind 
enough  to  provide  us  the  data. 

Those  two  pressures  are  real  and  they 
should  not  be  ignored.  There  is,  of  course, 
another  source  of  pressure  within  the  min- 
ister's own  ministry,  but  I  won't  deal  with 
that,  mercifully  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Inflict  it  on  him. 

Mr.  McClellan:  He  knows  there  are  people 
working  within  the  government,  and  not  just 
within  his  ministry,  who  understand  that 
thinking  about  proper  adoption  practice  has 
changed  in  the  area  of  adoption  disclosure 
and  professionals  want  to  see  that  change. 
I  am  anxious  that  there  be  some  change,  no 
matter  how  small,  if  only  to  force  the  min- 
istry to  deal  with  the  problem  instead  of  try- 
ing to  hold  it  off,  trying  to  keep  it  at  arm's 
length. 

Maybe  they  hope  it  will  go  away,  the 
minister  and  the  government.  It  won't  gp 
away;  it's  real,  it's  there.  It's  being  dealt  with 
inadequately  in  each  of  the  50  children's  aid 
societies  across  the  province.  The  government 
can't  pretend  it  isn't  there,  the  ministry  has 
to  deal  with  it. 

The  largest,  and  I  think  the  best  children's 
aid  society  in  this  province,  Metro  CAS,  has 
put  forward  its  own  proposal  for  an  adoption 
disclosure  registry  which  goes  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  have  proposed  in  this  amendment  or 
in  previous  amendments.  I  would  ask  the 
minister  again  to  accept  this  amendment, 
simply  accept  the  amendment.  It  is  workable, 
it  is  relatively  simple.  It  doesn't  violate  the 
concerns  that  the  minister  raised  in  the  last 
debate  about  the  social  contract;  it  is  based 
on  mutual  consent  freely  given  in  advance. 
How  can  members  opposite  as  a  govern- 
ment say  to  anybody  that  they  have  the 
right  to  veto  a  free  decision,  given  volun- 
tarily as  a  matter  of  choice- 
Mr.  Bounsalh  By  both  parties. 

Mr.  McClellan:  —by  both  parties,  in  ad- 
vance? What  right  does  the  minister  have 
to  play  Big  Brother?  What  right  does  the 
government  have  to  veto  that?  I  don't  think 
it  has  that  right.  I  suspect  there  are  many 
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members  in  the  government  ranks  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  cabinet  who  share  that 
view. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  What  about  the 
third  party? 

Ms.  Cigantes:  What  third  party? 
Hon.    Miss    Stephenson:    There    are   three 
involved. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  why  it's  called  vol- 
untary. 

Mr.   Foulds:    You   haven't   been   listening, 
Bette.  Go  back  to  your  reading. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  McGIellan:  We  are  talking  about  re- 
lationships between  adults.  We're  not  talk- 
ing about  relationships  between  children, 
we're  talking  about  decisions  made  by  adults 
and  about  relationships  between  adults.  I 
don't  think  the  government  should  continue 
to  be  so  intransigent  on  ihis  issue.  I  think 
it  ought  to  move  a  little  bit.  I  think  the 
pressures  are  real  and  it  knows  they're  real. 
This  is  an  unobjectionable  proposal  and 
the  minister  should  support  it. 

Mr.   Sweeney:    Mr.   Ghairman,   I  want  to 
applaud  the  member  for  Bellwoods  for  his 
tenacity- 
Mr.   Warner:   To  say  nothing  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  —and  for  his  wisdom.  Any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  brilliance. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Let's  not  get  carried  away. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  —in  trying  once  again.  It 
is  on  the  record  that  I  approved  the  last 
attempt  and  collaborated  with  the  member 
for  Bellwoods  in  bringing  in  an  amendment 
that  I  thought  at  that  point  in  time  was 
acceptable.  We  found  out  otherwise.  I  be- 
heve  this  next  attempt  is  certainly  most  ac- 
ceptable,  with   a  couple   of  minor   changes. 

I  would  reiterate  a  point  that  was  raised 
the  last  time,  especially  for  the  members 
opposite.  In  the  existing  act  there  is  that 
statement  which  says  that  disclosure  can 
take  place  upon  the  order  of  the  court  or 
the  written  direction  of  a  director.  I  make 
that  observation  only  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers opposite  that  we  do  not  have  a  total 
non-disclosure  principle  in  this  province. 
We  do  have  disclosure  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; let's  recognize  that. 

The  diflBculty,  however,  is  no  one  has  any 
way  of  knowing  what  the  criteria  are.  We 
don't  know  what  the  coiut  bases  its  decision 
on.  We  don't  know  what  a  director  bases  his 
decision  or  her  decision  on.  It  is  obviously 
left  to  the  discretion  of  these  particular 
persons. 


The  amendment  that  was  proposed  the 
last  time  and  the  amendment  which  is  being 
proposed  this  time  put  a  httle  bit  of  com- 
monality into  the  situation.  At  least  it  is 
out  in  the  open.  The  cards  are  on  the  table, 
everybody  knows  what  the  rules  of  the  game 
are.  The  rules  apply  to  everyone  equally. 
That  is  why  I  would  have  to  support  this 
amendment  in  principle. 

I  have  two  observations  to  make,  however. 
I  guess  what  they  amount  to— and  I  am 
addressing  the  member  for  Bellwoods— are 
two  minor  amendments.  He  will  remember 
that  the  last  time  the  motion  was  introduced 
I  tried  to  suggest  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  balance  of  rights— the  rights  of  the  adop- 
tive adult,  the  rights  of  the  birth  parent  and 
the  rights  of  the  adopting  parents. 

I  know  there  are  those  in  this  House  and 
those  outside  of  the  House  who  question 
that  balance.  Unfortunately,  I  caimot.  I 
think  they   are   all   equally   important. 

Therefore,  the  first  amendment  I  would 
make,  which  I  am  suggesting  to  the  members 
and  also  to  the  minister,  is  that  in  subsection 
2,  in  the  fourth  line,  after  the  words  "child's 
biith",  that  we  add  "and  adopting  parents". 
That  is  my  first  concern. 

Mr.  Deputy  Ghairman:  What  subsection  is 
that? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Subsection  2.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Ghairman,  I  must  make  an  apology  here.  I  am 
siure  through  no  fault  of  the  member  I  just 
received  this  amendment  this  evening  and 
I  haven't  had  a  dhance  to  go  over  it  as  care- 
fully as  I  would  like  to,  but  wherever  else  it 
applies  I  would  obviously  have  to  suggest 
that  the  change  be  made;  that  is  the  intent 
of  my  diange. 

The  second  point  I  would  have  to  bring  up 
is  the  timing  of  the  registering.  I  can  see  a 
situation  where  a  14-year-old  or  a  15-ycar- 
old-girl  has  a  child  and  for  any  number  of 
reasons  agrees  to  put  her  name  on  that 
registry.  Eighteen  years  later,  when  she  is 
32  or  33,  she  may  for  any  nimiber  of  reasons 
change  her  mind.  I  would  have  to  ask  the 
member  and  the  minister  to  say  somewhere 
in  this  amendment  that  that  registration 
would  have  to  be  reinstated  or  would  have  to 
have  taken  place  once  again,  when  the  child 
is  18. 

Whether  that  means  tiiat  a  second  registra- 
tion takes  place  or  that  is  the  only  time  the 
registration  takes  place  I  leave  to  the  dis- 
creition  of  the  two  of  them.  Those  would  be 
my  two  concerns.  If  those  two  amendments 
were  acceptable  to  the  member  and  to  the 
minister,  tiien  I,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
a  number  of  my  caucus  colleagues,  would  be 
prepared  to  support  this  amendment. 
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An  hon.  member:  How  many?  Give  us  the 

number. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  We  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  rights  of  adult  adoptees  must  be 
considered  in  this  province.  We  believe  the 
present  law  is  in  some  ways  discriminatory, 
is  in  some  way  open  to  misuse  and  to  dis- 
cretion over  which  they  have  no  control  and 
that  this  amendment  is  a  better  statement  of 
that  principle  than  what  we  have  in  the  law 
at  the  present  time. 

If  those  two  amendments  are  acceptable  to 
the  member  and  to  the  minister,  we  will 
support  it. 

[9:30] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bring  back  Keith  Norton. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Just  a  moment — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bring  back  Keith  Norton.  He 
was  a  better  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  would  remind — 

Interjection. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  All  right.  You  are  here  to 
make  the  judgement;  you  have  and  others 
have — 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
made  that  judgement  too. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  — but  I  remember  very 
well  a  situation  in  the  Niagara  area  where  the 
local  children's  aid  society  wais  giving  out 
information  I  thought  was  sensitive  and 
should  not  go  forth  until  there  was  a  com- 
plete study  of  this  whole  issue  of  adoption.  I 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  some  determination.  I  learned  subse- 
quently it  wasn't  very  much;  we  don't  have 
much  clout  here,  ais  you  know. 

Mr.  Grande:  What  are  you  confessing 
now? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  In  any  event  there  was 
time  for  a  study  and  I  asked  first  of  all  that 
tliere  be  a  study.  In  the  meantime  I  asked 
for  a  moratorium.  I  directed  that  children's 
aid  society  not  to  release  any  information 
until  we  had  a  study  throughout  this 
province — 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  should  you  issue  di- 
rectives? Who  do  you  think  you  are? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  — to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  whole  issue.  As  you  know  there  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  meetings,  one  right  here  in 
the  Macdonald  building.  There  were  others 
throughout  the  province.  A  committee  had 
been  set  up  to  hear  representations  from  the 
triangle — that  is  from  the  children  who  hap- 
pened to  be  adopted,  from  the  parents  who 


had  adopted  the  child  and  from  the  natural 
parents.  That  committee  heard  from  all  those 
people.  In  many  cases  it  was  a  most  trau- 
matic experience.  I  appreciate  that  it's  not  a 
simple  problem,  but  what  troubled  me  was 
that  in  dealing  with  the  generality  of  the 
matter,  given  the  sensitivity  of  the  matter  we 
had  to  be  most  careful. 

The  recommendation  coming  out  of  those 
hearings  was  that  there  be  a  central  registry. 
All  of  this  adoption  information  wovdd  go  to 
that  central  registry  and  it  would  be  only  on 
consent  of  the  parties  that  the  information 
would  flow  from  that  registry. 

Again  what  troubles  me  is  what  troubles 
you  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  confidence, 
not  only  within  this  government  but  in  other 
provinces  and  at  the  federal  level.  How  con- 
fidential is  confidential?  I  point  to  the  OHIP 
records.  There  are  other  matters  where  we 
think  we  are  divulging  information  and  pour- 
ing forth  confidences  as  we  would  to  our 
mentors,  as  we  would  to  our  physicians,  only 
to  find  that  information  going  out  into  other 
places. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  it's  your  rolls  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  when  you  have  a  central 
depository  of  information  and  while  you  have 
people  governed  by  mortals,  you  will  find 
leaks  and  abuses;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
troubles  me  very  much. 

I  can  appreciate  the  problems  that  have 
tormented  people— the  adopted  child  who 
wonders  about  his  heritage,  where  he  came 
from,  whether  he  was  ever  cared  for;  and  I 
can  think,  often,  of  the  very  young  natural 
parent  of  that  child  who  wonders  what  hap- 
pened to  the  child,  reconsidering  whether  she 
should  have  kept  the  child  or  whether  she 
should  have  given  that  child  out  for  adop- 
tion, maybe  tortured  the  rest  of  her  life  by 
wondering  whether  that  child  has  been  looked 
after  as  she  in  later  years  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  it  looked  after.  And  then  I  have 
heard  from  the  adopting  parents,  the  people 
who  have  not,  in  many  cases,  been  able  to 
have  children  of  their  own  and  who  have 
taken  the  child  in  infancy;  who  have  reared 
that  child  as  though  it  was  their  own  flesh 
and  blood;  who  have  not  distinguished  in 
terms  of  whether  that  child  is  natural  to  the 
parents  or  not.  Again  the  troubled  minds  of 
adopting  parents  as  to  *Tiave  we  got  someone 
competing  for  the  affections  of  that  chfld,  for 
the  loyalty  of  that  child;  is  some  influence 
going  to  intercede  now  to  disrupt  a  normal 
lifer 

It  is  not  an  easy  question.  I  think  we  have 
to  be  most  careful.  Frankly,  I  was  most  reluc- 
tant to  see  a  common  repository  of  infbrma- 
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tion  that  really  wasn't  impenetrable  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  confidential. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Have  you  read  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You  see  paper  doesn't 
mean  as  much  to  me— maybe  I'm  older  than 
the  member  for  Bellwoods,  maybe  I  don't 
have  the  confidence  that  he  has,  because 
things  are  reduced  to  pa][)er— 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  know  the  problem  you 
had. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  —but  we  deal  with  a 
system  and  with  human  beings  and  with  the 
frailties  of  human  beings.  I  can  assure  the 
member  that  I  am  troubled  that  we  would 
;et  up  a  system  now,  even  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  that  might  discharge  or  emit  informa- 
tion that  could  do  more  harm  and  be  more 
emotionally  disruptive  and  tormenting  than 
would  be  the  case  in  leaving  it  the  way  it  is. 
I  don't  presimie  to  have  that  knowledge  but 
it  certainly  troubles  me. 

The  member  for  Bellwoods  seems  to  say, 
"Look,  we  have  the  experts,  we  have  the  pro- 
fessionals." And  he  used  the  word  "profes- 
sionals." 

Mr.  MeCIeQan:  I  know  how  much  you  dis- 
hke  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  appreciate  his  back- 
ground and  involvement  at  one  time  as  a  civil 
servant  in  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  And  a  good  one,  too. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  And  I'm  sure  he  was 
well-intentioned. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  would  drag  that  in. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  appreciate  that,  but 
sometimes  I  wonder;  I  often  discovered  that 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  reform  in  the  whole 
field  of  social  welfare  was  the  professional. 

At  one  time  charity  was  from  the  heart; 
we  did  things  for  people  because  we  felt  we 
were  a  part  of  the  human  race  and  we  wanted 
to  contribute  something  to  our  fellow  man,  we 
didn't  look  for  payment.  I've  seen  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  system.  It  was  something  that  I 
wasn't  oontent  with,  and  you  may  condemn 
me  for  that,  but  I  wasn't  oontent  with  the 
institutionalization  of  charity.  Charity  became 
a  crown  corporation,  I've  said  this  before, 
and  the  good  Samaritan  became  a  civil  serv- 
ant. The  true  humanitarian  was  relegated  to 
the  role  of  selling  tickets  to  raise  money- 
Mr.  Warner:  It's  fun  to  have  the  poor 
people  around,  isn't  it?  It  provided  you  with 
something  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  — £or  something  he 
wanted  to  accomplish  in  the  community.  This 


is  what  we  have  seen.  We  have  seen  more 
and  more  people  who  were  giving  from  their 
heart  to  help  their  fellow  men  become  merely 
fund  raisers  in  what  has  become  a  charitable 
institution  with  the  professionals  taking  over. 

Mr.  Grande:  Is  this  your  last  speech,  Jim? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  No,  it  is  not  my  last 
speech.  That  might  very  well  offend  you  and 
disappoint  you,  but  no,  it  is  not  my  last 
si)eech. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  No,  no;  keep  on,  keep  going. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  want  you  to  know 
there  is  more  to  people  and  to  kindness  and 
to  sensitivity  than  to  reducing  something  to 
paper  in  a  statute  which  might  very  well 
be  abused  in  practice.  That's  what  really 
troubles  me,  that's  why  I  say  that  I  can't 
emotionally  or  mentally  commit  myself  to 
this  particular  amendment  that  could  be  the 
subject  matter  of  abuse  and  that  could  cause 
maybe  more  frustration  and  more  mental 
anguish  than  leaving  the  situation  the  way 
it  was. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  there  shouldn't  be 
reform.  I've  never  been  opposed  to  change 
and  to  keeping  pace  with  what  is.  I  appre- 
ciate our  lifestyle  today,  but  I  really  am 
troubled  by  institutionalizing— 

Mr.  Sweeney:  How  would  you  do  it,  then? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  don't  know.  I  confess 
that  I  don't  know.  I  saw  that  report  and  I 
studied  that  report. 

Mr.  Handleman:  If  you  don't  know  where 
you  are  going  you  stay  still. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  just  feel  that  until  we 
have  something  better  that  we  would  be 
better  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  leadership,  if  you 
can't  make  a  decision  on  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You'd  be  better  to  leave 
it  as  it  is.  It's  not  leadership  to  change  for 
the  sake  of  change. 

Mr.  Cooke:  That's  your  definition  of  re- 
form—leave it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  This  is  a  small  step. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  respond  to  a  problem,  to 
a  need. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Remember  tiiis,  too,  when 
I  point  this  out  to  you.  In  government  we 
tend  to  respond— and  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  says,  "Yes,  there's  a  need,  we  resi)ond," 
—but  we  have  today  so  much  institutionaliza- 
tion. We're  focusing  on  issues  and  we  do 
that  through  more  institutionalization;  so  we 
have  high  profile,  vociferous  minorities  who 
run  the  majority.  They're  not  doing  it  for 
the  betterment  of  the  majority  and  govern- 
ment tends  to  respond  to  those  minorities. 
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Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Like  the  children's  aid 
society,  for  example. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  say  talk  to  the  people. 
You  talk  to  the  voices  that  I  heard. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Give  the  shop  away. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Most  people  are  not  con- 
tent to  come  here  to  Queen's  Park  and  to 
picket  and  to  make  a  lot  of  noise.  I  don't 
think  we  should  respond  to  the  organized, 
vociferous  minorities. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You've  been  an  organized, 
vociferous  minority. 

Mr.   Hennessy:   You're  out  of  order. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  You're  the  spokesman 
for  them.  You  can  enumerate  them. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Who  said  they're 
organized?  Name  names. 

Mr.    Warner:    You're   disorganized. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  maybe  defend  the  status  quo  because  I'm 
quite  concerned  as  to  what  might  happen 
if  we  open  this  up.  Then,  of  course,  we  go 
the  whole  way,  which  is  the  way  of  the 
member  for  Bellwoods,  which  would  be— 

Mr.  McCleUan:  It's  not  the  whole  way. 
It's  an  infinitesimal  step.  You  haven't  even 
read  the  amendment  before  you.  It's  a  step 
of  about  a  centimetre. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  I  appreciate  your  interim 
step. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Give  the  building  away. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  The  member  for  Bell- 
woods  is  a  revisionist. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right,  he's  from 
Russia! 

Mr.  McClellan:  A  revisionist?  I  confess, 
I  confess! 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  He's  proposing  this 
amendment  now  in  order  to  make  a  foot- 
hold. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right,  divide  and 
conquer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Then,  of  course,  he'll 
go  the  whole  way  of  the  central  registry 
which  would  include  all  information.  Until 
we  know  what  we're  doing  and  where  we're 
going  I  would  sincerely  suggest  that  we  not 
endorse  the  amendment  from  the  member 
for  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  dis- 
cus this  amendment  by  the  member  for  Bell- 
woods in  a  quiet  and  rational  way. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That  is  the  way. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  will  be  a  nice  change. 


Mr.  Blundy:  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  change,  yes. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  people  don't  know  what 
that's  about  over  there. 

Mr.  Blundy:  When  this  matter  was  be- 
fore this  House  before,  I  spoke  against  dis- 
closure to  adoptees  and  I  voted  against  it. 
When  I  spoke  at  that  time  I  pointed  out 
that  there  were  three  groups  of  people,  all 
of  whom  had  to  be  protected,  whose  in- 
terests had  to  be  thought  about  before  any 
change  was  made. 
[9:45] 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  adult  adop- 
tee; then  we  have  the  birth  parent  or  parents, 
and  we  have  the  adoptive  parents.  The  term 
"social  contract"  has  been  used  in  this  House 
this  evening  and  in  the  previous  debate.  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very 
true  and  real  social  contract  made  between 
the  adoptive  parents  and  the  adopted  dhild. 
That  contract  has  gone  on  through  the  life 
of  the  child;  those  adoptive  parents  have 
come  to  learn  to  know  and  love  that  child  as 
they  would  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  it's  not 
just  a  passing  incident  in  their  Mves.  So  they 
have  to  be  protected  as  well. 

The  motion  that  is  being  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Bellwoods  seems  like  a  logical 
motion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adopted 
child.  When  he  is  an  adult  he  could  then  go 
to  the  registry  and  voluntarily  place  his  name; 
nobody  is  going  to  force  him  to  do  it.  It's  a 
good  amendment  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
birth  mother  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  all 
the  way. 

Let  me  put  forth  an  example:  A  young  girl 
of  12  or  13  or  14  gives  birth  to  a  baby  out 
of  wedlock.  Naturally  she's  going  to  be  very 
emotionally  upset,  this  must  be  a  very  trying 
time  for  her.  I  can  see  a  very  zealous  social 
worker  saying,  "Okay,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
put  the  child  out  for  adoption  immediately; 
and  to  ensure  everything  is  well  for  him  in 
the  future  voluntarily  put  your  name  in  as 
the  birth  mother." 

This  young  girl  will  be  very  emotionally 
upset;  she  will  be  pleased  to  do  anything  that 
she  thinks  will  get  her  out  of  that  emotional 
situation,  she  will  go  along  with  it.  Let  s  then 
assume  that  16  or  17  years  later  she  is  mar- 
ried and  in  another  social  contract  situation 
whi<?h  she  does  not  wish  to  have  disturbed, 
but  she  has  behind  her  what  she  did  when 
she  was  young.  The  point  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot  was  making  is 
very  important.  If  the  amendment  is  further 
amended  to  include,  first  that  the  adoptive 
parents  must  voluntarily  submit  their  names 
to  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry,   as  well 
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as  the  adult  adoptee;  and  if  there  is  a  further 
precaution  that  at  some  time— a  i>eriod  which 
I  am  not  really  prepared  to  state  now,  it 
might  be  when  the  adopted  child  is  18  or  it 
perhaps  could  be  when  the  birth  parent  is 
18— but  at  some  time  fixed  in  this  amend- 
ment there  must  be  a  time  when,  voluntarily, 
the  birth  mother  could  go  to  the  voluntary 
disclosure  registry  and  say  one  of  two  things: 
First,  I  did  voluntarily  give  my  name  to  the 
disclosure  registry,  but  it  was  at  an  emotional 
time  when  I  was  under  duress  and  I  was 
lu-ged  to  do  so  by  so-and-so,  who  probably 
with  the  very  best  of  intentions  suggested  she 
do  it;  or  she  is  able  to  go  to  the  disclosure 
registry  and  have  her  name  removed  when 
she  becomes  18,  or  when  she  is  20  or  when 
she  is  going  to  marry. 

This  is  the  only  way  tihat  protection  can  be 
provided  to  the  three  people  we  are  taDdng 
about.  This  will  provide  complete  protection, 
yet  it  wiH  provide  to  those  adult  adoptees  a 
way  of  learning  who  their  parents  were  and 
what  their  heritage  is,  as  has  been  made  so 
clearly  in  debates  in  this  House,  and  by  the 
mailings  and  the  telephone  calls  we  have 
been  getting.  I  would  go  along  with  this 
amendment  if  it  is  amended  again  in  the  two 
respects,  as  suggested  by  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Kitchener- Wilmot. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I  am  revisionist  to  the  nth 
degree  on  this  issue.  I  am  determined  to  get 
an  amendment  that  is  acceptable  to  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  this  House. 

I  think  I  have  a  version  of  the  amendment 
which  will  talce  care  of  the  two  concerns 
raised  by  both  the  member  for  Kitchen«r- 
Wihnot  and  the  member  for  Samia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Raised  by  me  with  the 
member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot,  and  by  he 
with  the  meniber  for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  figure  he  couldn't  raise  it  on 
his  own  initiative,  that  the  initiative's  got  to 
oome  from  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  member's  got  a  lot  of  initia- 
tive on  his  own. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  If  I  may,  111  move  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  that  subsection 
6  of  the  amendment  be  struck  and  the  follow- 
ing substituted;  this  is  a  new  subsection  6  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  McCIellan  moves  that 
subsection  6  be  struck  and  the  following  be 
substituted  therefor: 

"Where  the  director  determines  (i)  that 
both  an  adopted  child  and  a  person  who  was 
the  chfld's  parent  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth  are  named  in  the  voluntary  disclosure 


registry;  and  (ii)  the  director  has  obtained 
the  consent  of  any  living  person  who  is  the 
parent  or  the  applicant  after  the  adoption 
order  is  made;  and  ( iii )  the  director  has  veri- 
fied that  both  parties  referred  to  in  subsection 
5  consent  to  the  disclosure  of  information  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  and  subsection  4,  the 
director  shall  forthwith  forward  to  the  appro- 
priate society  the  information  contained  in 

"(a)  the  documents  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion 1  of  section  80;  and 

**(b)  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry  with 
respect  to  the  adopted  diild  and  the  person 
who  was  the  child's  parent; 

"and  the  society  shall  provide  the  informa- 
tion to  the  adopted  child  and  the  person  who 
was  the  child's  parent." 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Would  it  be  possible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  a  copy  of  that?  I've 
been  trying  to  follow  it  as  you  went  along 
but  it's  rather  difficult. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  is  complicated. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  It  would  take  me  20 
minutes  to  write  it  out  by  hand.  If  there  was 
a  way  for  the  chair  to  Xerox  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Some  of  us  understand  it. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Let  me  try  to  explain, 
very  simply,  what  that  complicated  sounding 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chair  will  have  some 
copies  made  and  the  member  for  Bellwoods 
can  continue  with  his  explanation. 

Mr.    McCIellan:    Thank   you   very   kindly, 

Mr.  Chairman. 

The  present  subsection  6  of  the  amend- 
ment simply  requires  that  when  the  director 
of  child  welfare  has  determined  that  a  birth 
parent  and  an  adult  adoptee  match  up  with 
each  other  then  he  will  disclose  the  infor- 
mation, that's  the  way  the  original  amend- 
ment read.  I've  amended  that  to  read  so 
that  three  things  have  to  happen  before  dis- 
closure takes  place. 

Number  one,  the  director  has  to  determine 
that  there  is  a  match  between  a  birth  parent 
and  that  birth  parent's  birth  child. 

Number  two,  the  director  has  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  adopting  parents;  that  is 
the  section  that  reads  "consent  of  any  living 
person  who  is  the  parent  of  the  applicant 
after  the  adoption  order  is  made,"  that  is  an 
adopting  parent  in  legal  language. 

Number  three,  to  take  care  of  the  concern 
that  was  raised  about  a  young  mother  who 
may  have  given  her  child  up  at  an  early  age 
and  has  been  pressured  into  enrolling  her 
name— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
mean   to   interrupt,   I'm  sorry,   but  it's   just 
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that  I'm  finding  it  very  diflBcult  to  even  fol- 
low the  explanation  without  the  copy  in  front 
of  me. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Stand  this  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  was  wondering  if  we 
might  stand  this  section  down  for  a  few 
moments.  I  have  a  couple  of  other  amend- 
ments that  I  think  are  non-controversial, 
which  we  might  deal  with  and  then  com© 
back  to  this  when  copies  are  available. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Famous  last  words. 

Mr.  Roy:  If  I  may  say,  with  respect,  some 
of  us  have  a  few  comments  to  make  on  this 
issue  based  on  the  member's  reading  of  the 
amendment.  Possibly  some  of  us  may  be 
allowed  to  make  our  comments,  and  when 
the  amendment  comes  in  we  can  look  at  it 
and  then  the  minister  or  the  member  can  «c- 
plain  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  was  suggested  by  the 
minister  and  if  the  committee  would  agree 
to  stand  down  section  Si- 
Mr.  Roy:  No,  no;  dealing  with  his  sub- 
amendment  that  he's  bringing  forward,  some 
of  us  have  comments  to  make  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Why  don't  we  get  the 
non-controversial  stuflF  out  of  the  way?  We 
can  carry  on  with  this  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Whatever  is  the  wish  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Stand  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  committee  agree 
to  stand  down  section  81  until  copies  are 
available? 

There  is  agreement. 

What  further  section  does  the  minister 
wish  to  raise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
section  for  which  I  have  an  amendment  is 
section  83.  Does  the  chair  not  have  a  copy 
of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  don't  see  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:   It's  on  its  way  at  the 

moment,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  Roy:  Stand  that  down.  Let's  talk  about 
the  other  one. 

On  section  83: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton  moves 
that  subsections  3  and  4  of  section  83  of  the 
bill  be  struck  out  and  the  following  substi- 
tuted therefor: 

"(3)  An  apphcant  for  an  adoption  order,  a 
director,  or  the  local  director,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  has  filed  a  statement  pursuant 
to  subsection  1  of  section  75,  a  person  who 
has  given  consent  under  subsection  2  of  sec- 


tion 69,  or  a  person  with  respect  to  whom  a 
consent  required  under  subsection  2  of  sec- 
tion 69  has  been  dispensed  with,  may  appeal 
to  the  county  or  district  court  of  the  county 
or  district  in  which  the  decision  was  made 
from  the  decision  of  the  court  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  7  of  section  69,  granting  or  re- 
fusing the  dispensing  of  the  requirement  of 
the  giving  of  consent. 

"(4)  An  appeal  under  subsection  1,  2  or  3 
shall  be  heard  in  camera  and  notice  of  the 
appeal  shall  be  served  on  the  director. 

"(5)  A  notice  of  appeal  under  subsection 
1,  2  or  3  shall  be  served  within  30  days  of 
the  making  of  the  decision  being  appealed 
and  no  extension  of  the  time  for  serving 
the  notice  or  making  the  appeal  shall  be 
granted." 
[10:00] 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  this  section  is  a  companion 
to  the  amendment  to  section  74.  What  it 
does  is  provide  for  an  appeal  from  an  order 
granting  or  refusing  the  dispensing  of  any 
consent  required  for  an  adoption.  The  only 
change  from  the  existing  section  really  is 
the  inclusion  of  that  provision. 

In  other  words,  if  consent  is  unable  to  be 
obtained  from  the  parent  of  a  child,  for 
example,  in  an  adoption,  there  would  be 
provision  for  dispensing  with  that  consent. 
If  the  parent  subsequently  appeared  and 
discovered  that  his  or  her  consent  has  been 
dispensed  with,  he  or  she  could  appeal  that 
decision  or  the  decision  could  be  appealed 
by  any  of  the  other  persons  indicated  in 
subsection  3.  It's  merely  to  provide  the  pro- 
tection of  an  appeal  within  a  specified  period 
of  time. 

If  you  recall,  in  section  74  the  reference 
was  made  to  appeals  from  the  decision  dis- 
pensing with  the  consent  and  reference  was 
made  to  section  83.  At  that  time,  I  indicated 
there  would  be  a  companion  amendment  to 
section  83  which  would  provide  for  that 
appeal. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section   83,    as   amended,    agreed   to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Subject  to  coming  back 
to  section  81,  the  last  amendment  I  have  is 
to  section  88. 

On  section  88: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton  moves 
that  section  88(1)(4)  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  striking  out  "prescribing  the  standard  of 
services  that  societies  shall  provide  and"  in 
the  first  and  second  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
simply   deletes    the    authority   of   the    Lieu- 
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tenant  Governor  in  Council  to  prescribe 
standards  of  service.  As  the  honourable 
members  who  served  on  the  social  devel- 
opment committee  will  recall,  there  was  an 
amendment  diwing  the  committee  hearings 
which  made  it  mandatory  that  the  minister 
would  prescribe  standards  of  service.  Now 
that  that  has  been  mandated  on  the  part  of 
the  minister,  we  are  simply  deleting  what 
would  be  a  redundant  section  placing  the 
authority  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  88,   as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  we  could  just 
tidy  things  up  a  bit.  We  have  been  jumping 
around.  That  leaves  us  with  sections  82,  84, 
85,  86  and  87.  Can  we  carry  those  sections? 

Sections  82,  84,  85,  86  and  87  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  all  members  have  copies 
of  the  subamendment  to  81,  we  will  revert 
to  81. 

On  section  81: 

Mr.  McClellan:  Let's  go  through  this 
aT^'n.  The  amendment  to  th?  amendment 
permits  disclosure  under  three  conditions. 
The  first  is  that  both  the  adopted  child  and 
the  person  who  is  the  birth  parent  are  en- 
rolled in  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry 
and  that  there  is  a  match  between  a  birth 
parent  and  that  birth  parent's  birth  child  as 
indicated  from  the  voluntary  disclosure  reg- 
istry. 

The  second  is  that  the  director  has  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  any  living  person  who 
is  the  parent  of  the  applicant  after  the  adop- 
tion order  is  made,  that  is  to  say  the 
adopting  parent.  The  third  is  that  the  direc- 
tor before  the  actual  disclosure  takes  place 
will  verify  that  both  parties  referred  to  in 
subsection  5,  that  is,  the  birth  parent  and 
the  adult  adoptee  who  match,  consent  to 
the  disclosure  of  information  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

If  those  three  conditions  are  met— that  is 
to  say  that  both  parties  are  named  in  the 
registry,  that  this  so-called  third  member  of 
the  adoption  triangle,  the  adopting  parent, 
gives  consent  and,  thirdly,  the  birth  parent 
and  that  birth  parent's  birth  child  indicate 
to  the  director  their  current  consent  to  pro- 
ceed with  disclosure,  their  consent  as  of  the 
moment  that  the  disclosure  is  about  to  take 
place— then   the   disclosure   will   take   place. 

It  may  be  a  cumbersome  amendment  but 
I  think  it  takes  care  of  the  objectives  and 
the  concerns  that  have  been  raised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party.  I  hope  they  wall 
support  it.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
reach   a   consensus   on  the  issue   of  how  to 


handle  adoption  record  disclosure  in  some 
way,  no  matter  how  small  the  way  is. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  A  lot  of  sweet-talking 
there. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  A  lot  of  gas. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  very  important  that 
the  ministry  be  required  to  deal  with  this 
issue  and  not  simply  to  stand  back  and  pre- 
tend the  issue  doesn't  exist.  It  is  a  real  issue 
and  there  are  many  thousands  of  people  who 
are  searching  for  their  own  identity.  There 
are  many  very  knowledgeable  people  in  adop- 
tion agencies,  in  children's  aid  societies  and 
in  ministries  of  this  government,  who  under- 
stand this.  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
two  opposition  parties  to  get  together  on  this 
and  pass  an  amendment  that  has  our  mutual 
agreement  that  will  require  the  government 
to  begin  to  deal  with  it  and  not  to  pretend 
that  there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor:  Like  Canada  Packere, 
stamp  your  number  on  your  backside. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  That  is  the  purpose  of  all  of  the 
attempts  to  reach  a  consensus.  I  believe  we 
have  a  consensus  and  I  believe  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  go  forward  and  vote  this  into 
the  act. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  I  ask  a  question  for 
clarification  of  the  member  proposing  the 
amendment?  Do  I  take  it  from  this  particular 
section  of  this  amendment  as  put  forwi'rd  that 
we  are  dealing  in  this  matter  only  with  im- 
maculate conception? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Very  good. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  He  can't  talk  now.  You 
finished  him.  He's  kayoed. 

Mr.  McClellan:  No,  we  obviously  are  not.  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  specify  more 
than  is  specified.  If  that  remains  a  problem, 
I  am  afraid  it  remains  a  problem.  I  under- 
stand the  point  you  are  making.  I  have 
thought  about  the  point  and  discussed  it  with 
legal  counsel  and  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  a  few  items  in  this  amendment. 
After  listening  to  this  debate  tonicrht  and 
being  very  concerned  first  of  all  abont  the 
possibilities  of  disclosure,  very  concerned 
about  family  impact  and  so  on,  I  will  be 
voting  against  it.  But  I  want  to  delineate  the 
reasons  why. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  are  wasting  yoiur  time. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  First  of  all,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  amendment,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  which  precludes  registry  at  the  time  of 
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birth  by  the  birth  parents.  It  would  be  even 
more  viable  and  more  plausible  if  there  were 
an  18-year  separation.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  birth  parents  to  make  a  voluntary 
contact  before  that  time  anyway  because  the 
adopted  child  could  not,  under  the  amend- 
ment, make  that  contact.  So  that's  the  first 
concern. 

The  second  concern  is  that  if  there  were 
a  birth  parent  matching  with  a  child  or  off- 
spring, the  third  contact  would  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  this  amendment,  by  the  director. 
That  lin  itself  gives  unequal  status  to  the 
adopting  parent.  I  feel  there  are  tliree  ele- 
ments in  this  situation  which  have  equal 
rights,  if  there  are  rights  here,  and  also  equal 
responsibihty.  They  involve  the  adopting 
parents  as  well  as  the  adopted  child  and  the 
birth  parents.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
mechanics  could  be  properly  delineated,  this 
could  actually  be  workable. 

But  there's  one  area  that  I  don't  think  can 
be  accomplished  under  any  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. That  is  simply  the  change  in  relation- 
ship that  would  inevitably  occur  in  some 
families  if  this  possibility  were  opened  up.  I 
am  thinking  of  an  adopted  teenaged  young- 
ster. I  am  the  father  of  teenaged  children  and 
recognize  some  of  the  natural  stresses  and 
strains  that  take  place.  There  might  be  some 
undue  pressure  placed  on  the  adopting 
parents  to  register  with  the  central  registry 
and  some  undercurrent  that  would  exist  be- 
tween the  adopted  child  and  the  adopting 
parents  that  does  not  exist  at  the  present 
time,  if  we  set  this  up.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  would  happen  in  every  case  but  it 
certainly  would  and  could  happen  in  some 
cases. 

[10:15] 

The  member  for  Bellwoods  suggested  as 
well  that  there  were  thousands  of  people  just 
waiting  to  find  out  who  their  birth  parents 
were.  But  in  truth,  in  actual  practice  where 
disclosure  does  exist,  so  far  the  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  interest  level  is  about  one  per 
cent.  One  per  cent  does  not  in  my  mind  in- 
dicate we  should  risk  changing  the  basic  re- 
lationship in  a  family  in  order  to  accommo- 
date that.  I  still  hope  a  means  might  be 
found  whereby  this  kind  of  thing  could  take 
place,  because  I  do  feel  there  are  rights  on 
aU  three  sidles.  But  I  don't  see  that  taking 
place  in  this  amendment. 

I  was  also  impressed'  with  the  remarks  of 
the  member  for  Prince  Edward^Lennox,  who 
has  some  familiarity  with  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services— particularly 
where  he  suggested  the  ministry  really  could 
not  guarantee  permanent  confidentiality.  That 
is  another  reason  I  have  to  vote  against  this. 


While  I  agree  deep  down  with  the  intent, 
I  somehow  can't  bring  myself  to  be  respon- 
sible for  what  I  believe  to  be  fundamental 
risks. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  will  make  no  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox,  except  to  say  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  about  the  revisionist  tenden- 
cies of  the  member  for  Bellwoods.  He  has 
revised  and  revised  and  revised  these  amend- 
ments until  they  are  almost  just  a  description 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  some  of  the  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  across  our  province  today 
—not,  unfortunately,  in  all  of  them. 

Having  been  both  a  foster  parent  and  an 
adopting  parent,  having  adopted  one  of  the 
foster  children  in  their  adulthood,  I  appre- 
ciate the  point  made  by  the  member  for 
Kitchener-Wilmot.  That  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  revised  amendment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  member  for  Bellwoods,  so  that 
the  adopting  parents  would  also  have  to  give 
their  consent. 

But  to  those  in  the  House  who  feel  this 
would  ever  be  a  problem,  I,  as  an  adopting 
parent,  can  assure  you— certainly  from  my 
experience— it  is  not  and  will  not  be  a  prob- 
lem to  obtain  that  consent.  This  is  because 
of  the  relationship  that  exists  between  an 
adopting  parent  and  a  now-adult  adoptee— 
if  that  adult  adoptee  wishes  to  determine 
something  about  his  or  her  natural  parents, 
there  should  be  no  fear  or  any  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  tlie  adopting  parent  to  grant 
permission. 

The  adult  adoptee  has  been  brought  up  by 
an  adopting  parent,  with  all  the  love  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him  throughout  his 
childhood;  with  all  the  discipline  which  has 
been  administered  to  give  him  the  best  pos- 
sible outlook  on  life;  with  all  the  delineations 
of  behaviour  the  adopting  parent  puts  on 
that  child,  all  of  which  is  no  doubt  later  ap- 
preciated by  the  adoptee.  There  should  be 
no  problem,  nor  need  there  be  any  uncertain- 
ty or  fear  on  the  part  of  the  adopting  parent 
about  the  adult  adoptee  determining  and 
making  contact  with  the  natural  parent.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  each  of  the  foster 
clnldren  who  were  within  our  family. 

I  might  say  to  the  ministry  I  can't  imagine 
why  you  would  not  accept  this  amendment, 
particularly  as  revised  by  the  member  for 
Bellwoods.  It's  a  far  cry  from  what  the 
Metro  children's  aid  society,  in  all  its  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  these  problems,  has  recom- 
mended and  asked  for.  It's  a  far  cry  from 
various  of  the  other  drafts.  It's  no  surprise 
to  this  House,  having  sat  on  the  committee 
that  dealt  with  this  bill  outside  the  House 
and  from  what  I've  said  in  this  House  when 
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it's  come  back,  that  I'm  not  very  happy 
with  the  version  that  is  in  front  of  us.  I  feel 
there  should  be  much  more  than  the  rights 
embodied  in  this  amendment. 

None  the  less,  it's  a  good  amendment. 
What  it  does  very  simply  and  very  clearly 
is  say  when  the  adult  adoptee  and  the 
parents,  both  natural  and  adopting  parents, 
voluntarily  agree  that  this  information  can 
be  disclosed,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  direc- 
torate of  the  society  that's  going  to  be 
finally  doing  the  disclosure,  has  determined 
that  all  parties  are  willing  to  have  that  dis- 
closure made,  the  society  is  also,  under  sec- 
tion 7,  to  provide  guidance  and  counselling 
to  those  persons  who  are  involved.  This 
amendment  has  virtually  all  bases  covered 
in  terms  of  concerns  that  anyone  might  have. 

I  will  say  to  the  member  for  Kitchener- 
Wilmot  I  think  his  contribution  at  this  time 
in  ensuring  that  the  adopting  parents  do 
have  a  say  is  quite  a  positive  one.  As  I  out- 
lined before,  to  me  this  never  will  be  a 
problem,  but  it's  well  to  have  it  covered  ofiF. 

I  think  his  second  point,  which  has  been 
well  covered  again  in  the  amendment,  was 
one  well  made.  That  covers  ofiF  the  point  of 
the  director  at  the  time,  when  he  nas  de- 
termined—and it  may  be  a  belated  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  one  of  those  parties  to 
have  this  information  revealed— when  he 
finds  that  he  has  all  that  information  he 
must  first  check  with  all  of  those  parties 
before   he  makes  that  disclosure. 

I  can  see  the  situation  as  not  so  much 
the  birth  parent  giving  consent  at  the  time 
of  the  birth,  but  where  a  mother  in  her 
late  30s,  for  example,  may  well  be  interested 
in  contacting  a  natural  child  she  had  put 
out  for  adoption  and  giving  her  name  to  the 
registry  and  that  the  adopted  child  might 
not  wish  to  get  in  contact  with  the  natural 
parent  for  another  10  years. 

Ten  years  go  by.  That  woman  is  now  in 
her  middle  or  late  40s  and  may  have  a  com- 
pletely changed  circumstance  than  she  had 
10  years  previously  and  she  may  not  at  that 
time,  or  even  some  few  years  later,  be 
willing  to  renew  that  relationship.  It's  a 
very  positive  amendment  which  allows  for 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  natural  parent 
fluctuating  from  time  to  time,  depending  on 
the  particular  circumstances. 

I  say  again  to  the  minister,  I'd  be  most 
interested  in  hearing  his  comments.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  amendment  which  the  minister 
may  well  like  to  think  some  more  on  before 
he  opposes  it,  if  that  is  his  intent. 

Mr.    McClellan:    He's   a   revisionist  too. 
Mr.    Bounsall:    Perhaps   he   could   look   at 
what  has  been  proposed  here  and  have  an- 


other  crack   at   talking   to   his   cabinet   col- 
leagues and  his  caucus  to  ensure  that— 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  his  caucus  that  bothers 
him. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —this  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted. It's  my  feeling  about  the  minister, 
without  trying  to  embarrass  him,  that  he 
would  probably  accept  an  amendment  of 
this  sort.  Having  a  few  more  days  with 
which  to  discuss  this  with  his  colleagues, 
this  very  reasonable  amendment,  which 
would  take  this  extremely  slight  step  for- 
ward in  Ontario,  that  would  be  time  very 
profitably  awarded  by  this  House  and  time 
very  profitably  spent  by  the  minister. 

I  might  say  that  with  the  amendment  we 
have  before  us,  in  my  view,  all  we  have 
done  is  to  take  the  first  step  towards  reg- 
ularizing procedures  across  this  province 
for  the  children's  aid  societies  in  the  prov- 
ince. We  have  clearly  said  to  them,  "Look, 
it's  okay  now,  if  information  is  received 
from  the  adopting  parents,  the  natural  par- 
ent, and  the  adult  adoptee,  for  this  infor- 
mation to  be  disclosed.  It's  OK  after  you 
have  made  sure  that  that  information  is 
current  and  after  you  have  ensured  that  the 
children's  aid  society  through  which  the  in- 
formation is  going  to  be  disclosed  will  do 
the  counselling  and  guidance  necessary  to 
meet  any  problems  which  would  be  in- 
volved. That  is  now  all  right  for  you  to 
so  do." 

Certainly  some  children's  aid  societies  in 
this  province  will  welcome  this  and  from 
time  to  time  may  well  go  out  and  make  a 
search  of  their  own  for  the  third  person 
involved  if  they  feel  the  circumstances  war- 
rant it  and  their  budgets  would  allow  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  agencies  which 
have  always  said  strictly  no  are  now  in  a 
position  to  say  to  an  adult  adoptee  who 
comes  to  them,  "Look,  we  don't  have  a 
listing  of  your  natural  parent's  being  will- 
ing and  therefore  we  can  do  nothing.  We 
will,  however,  record  your  name  and  should 
that  come  up  at  any  time  in  the  future,  we 
will  contact  you." 

I  don't  expect  those  children's  aid  societies 
that  have  not  been  willing  to  assist  with  this 
in  the  past  to  go  out  and  make  any  sort  of 
a  search,  particularly  with  the  budget  con- 
straints which  they  have.  But  it  allows  them 
to  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  emotional 
answer  to  the  adult  adoptees  who  come  be- 
fore them,  rather  than  the  ones  which  they 
so  often  hear  which  is  "We  advise  you  not 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Away  you  go.  Don't 
stir  up  the  pot,"  or  whatever  kind  of  answer 
they  give,  which  is  very  emotionally  deflating 
for  those  adult  adoptees  who  are  so  interested 
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in  determining  and  finding  out  their  origins 
and  in  many  cases,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
medical  problems  and  histories  which  their 
natural  parents  have  had.  Th^t  is  something 
which  is  of  some  vital  concern  in  medical 
terms  to  adult  adoptees  and  which  they 
would  have  no  way  of  finding  out  until  that 
sort  of  contact  is  made. 

I  see  this  in  the  final  analysis  as  just  an 
amendment  which  will  not  be  causing  any 
sort  of  problem  around  Ontario,  but  simply 
allowing  for  the  practices  of  the  children's 
aid  society  to  be  regularized  and,  the  practice 
to  be  talked  about  at  their  annual  conven- 
tions as  to  the  best  way  of  going  about  the 
matters  as  outlined  in  this  particular  amend'- 
ment. 

I  can  see  as  time  goes  by  a  fair  degree  of 
help  being  extended  this  way,  but  the  three- 
cornered  requirement  that  everybody  be  will- 
ing quite  clearly  must  be  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion. I  would  hope  that  the  director  with 
whom  this  information  resides  across  Ontario 
would  be  able  to  keep  this  information 
which  he  has  confidential. 

I  am  rather  appalled  to  think,  as  stated  by 
the  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox,  that 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 


ices and  the  director  who  would  be  involved 
in  this  are  not  in  a  position  to  keep  this  mate- 
rial confidential.  I  do  not  think  that's  the 
situation  that  exists  within  the  ministry  or 
that  there  would  be  any  problems.  I'm  appal- 
led to  think  that  that  would  be  one  of  the 
main  points  made  by  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox,  a  former  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services,  that  he  could  not 
keep  this  information  confidential. 

I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you're  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  time.  Are  you  indicating 
that  I  should  take  my  seat,  the  evening's  time 
being  over?  ;-;[ 

'On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  one  bill 
without  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  moving  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  may  I  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  we  will  be  back  with  legislation  on 
Thursday  evening  and  we'll  start  on  Thurs*- 
diay  night  where  we  left  off  with  respect  to 
Bill  114  and  carry  on  with  the  business  for 
today  as  indicated. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  honourable  members  for  a  moment  or  two, 
I  would  like  to  remind  them  that  the  pages 
who  have  been  serving  us  for  the  past  four 
weeks  are  due  to  finish  their  tenure  here 
tomorrow.  As  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
past,  we  would  like  to  read  their  names  into 
the  record  for  posterity. 

They  are  as  follows:  Catherine  Atkins, 
York  West;  Andrea  Boyd,  Lambton;  Steven 
Cusimano,  Oriole;  Sacha  Davidson,  St. 
Andrew- St.  Patrick;  Sharon  Ellis,  Elgin; 
Kimberley  Farrell,  Scarborough  Centre;  Geof- 
frey Fillmore,  Huron-Bruce;  Walter  Fine, 
O^wood;  Mark  Chesquiere,  Haldimand- 
Norfolk;  Randy  Giroux,  Mississauga  East; 
Rudy  Goller,  Scarborough  East;  Brian  Harte, 
Scarborough-Ellesmere;  Katherina  Janczaruk, 
York  South;  Kimberley  Johnson,  DuAam 
West;  Jill  Long,  Oshawa;  Susan  Lougheed, 
Eglinton;  Nuala  MacDonald-Ross,  Victoria- 
Haliburton;  Alison  McLoughlin,  Wentworth; 
Paul  Perak,  Kitchener;  Mark  Prescott,  Prescott 
and  Russell;  Jerry  Taylor,  Algoma  and 
Michael  Wohl,  London  North. 

Will  you  join  me  in  thanking  them  for 
the  dedicated  way  in  which  they  have  served 
us. 

INSPECTION  REPORTS 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  Thursday  the  member 
for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  (Mr.  Warner)  rose 
on  a  point  of  privilege.  I  reserved  my  deci- 
sion at  that  time  in  order  that  I  might  study 
the  Hansard  carefully. 

The  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere 
quoted  a  public  statement  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell)  on  October 
4,  in  which  he  said:  "When  I  send  a  memo 
to  the  inspection  branch  asking  icfr  a  report, 
the  member  will  get  exactly  the  same  report 
as  I  get."  The  member  went  on  to  say  that 
he  posed  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  received  a  written  answer  which  stated 
in  part:  "The  member  should  be  aware  that 
it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  inspection  branch 
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of  my  ministry  to  make  inspection  reports 
available  to  the  public." 

The  minister  in  response  stated  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  had  re- 
ceived the  same  report  as  had  the  minister. 
The  minister  said:  "The  actual  reports  in 
the  files  are  not  released,  but  the  informa- 
tion I  get  from  the  staff  is  exactly  what  I 
imparted  to  the  honourable  member."  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  dispute  over  what  was 
expected  when  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
Ellesmere  posed  his  question.  I  am  sure  the 
member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere  wiU  ac- 
cept the  ministers  word  that  the  rejjorts  in 
the  files  were  not  released  to  the  minister 
and  the  minister  transmitted  to  the  honour- 
able member  a  rei)ort  which  is  identical  to 
that  which  the  minister  received. 

On  that  basis  I  can  find  no  question  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Warner:  On  the  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
deliberated  on  it. 

!Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  you  challenging  it? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  understand  what  you  have 
said.  It  is  highly  unfortunate  if  the  intent  of 
it  or  the  content  of  it  is  that  ministry  oflScials 
are  hiding  information  from  the  minister. 
Perhaps  he  can  clear  up  the  matter  and  we'll 
get  the  inspection  reports  which  are  needed 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  nursing  homes  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Hallowe'en  is  over. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  No,  it  isn't.  There  is  a 
pumpkin  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  have  hoped 
that  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  here.  Later  this  afternoon  I 
will  be  continuing  estimates  and  we  could 
discuss  it  there.  But  the  honourable  member 
knows,  or  should  know,  that  one  of  the  prime 
concerns  we  have  is  for  confidentiality  of  in- 
formation about  patients  and  also  about 
sources  of  complaints. 

Mr.  Breaugh:   It's  all  a  matter  of  finding 

the  right  garbage  can.  -.^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  It  is  for  those  two  par- 
ticular reasons  tihat  the  actual  files  aren't 
received.  They  contain  information  about 
patients'  names  and  tfheir  condition  and  in- 
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formation  about  the  names,  addresses  and 
details  of  complainants.  For  their  anonymity 
and  for  the  confidentiality  of  patients*  records, 
that  is  the  reason.  I  repeat  again  that  every 
time  a  member  writes  to  me  or  asks  £or  in- 
formation, I  ask  for  a  report  from  the  branch 
and  that  is  exactly  what  goes  to  the  member. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Speaking  to  the  same  point 
of  privilege- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  reflected  upon  the 
alleged  point  of  privilege  raised  by  tihe  mem- 
ber for  Scafborough-Ellesmere.  I've  allowed 
"him  more  than  enough  latitude  to  react  to 
what  I  have  said.  The  minister  has  too. 
This  can  go  on  indefinitely.  If  you  have  a 
new  point  of  privilege,  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  it,  but  the  one  that  I  dealt  with  which 
was  raised  by  the  member  for  Scarborough- 
EUesmere  is  for  all  practical  purposes  closed. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  that  per- 
tains to  the  environment,  but  perhaps  in  the 
absence  of  the  minister  I  might  direct  a 
question  to  the  Premier.  Is  the  Premier 
aware  of  the  situation  at  Port  Loring,  where 
some  two  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
gasoline  was  present  in  the  drinking  water  in 
the  wells?  One  year  ago  this  was  reported  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

When  one  considers  the  degree  of  the  con- 
tamination, can  the  Premier  explain  why  it 
is  the  people  in  Port  Loring  have  still  not 
received  fresh  water  and  why  it  is  that  it 
has  taken  this  much  time,  and  yet  they  have 
not  been  given  any  assistance  with  regard  to 
the  obtaining  of  counsel?  Given  that  the 
matter— leakage  of  gasoline— has  been  traced 
to  the  Gulf  service  station,  can  he  explain 
just  how  it  is  that  this  amount  of  time  can 
go  by  without  proper  redress  in  this  situa- 
tion? I  hasten  to  add,  lest  anyone  be  misled, 
the  sample  I  have  here  is  from  a  well  which 
is  so  bad  the  people  living  there  have  been 
evacuated  and  told  not  to  Hve  there  any 
more.  No  one  is  drinking  this,  but  there  are 
nearby  wells  which  smell  of  gasoline  when 
the  tap  is  turned  on.  Young  people  are  con- 
suming that  water  in  the  cooking  and  I  want 
to  know  why  there  has  been  this  kind  of 
delay  in  redressing  that  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know  all  the  par- 
ticulars. The  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  Parrott)  may  be  here  a  little  bit  later.  If 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  is  not,  I 
will  have  an  answer  for  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  tomorrow. 


Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  brief  supple- 
mentary: Could  the  Premier,  when  he  is  look- 
ing into  this  matter  with  the  minister,  find 
out  why  the  ministry  has  not  applied  for  a 
repair  order,  as  they  can  do  and  did  in  the 
Dowling  situation?  Why  it  is  that  the  matter 
has  been  left  to  the  poor  people  who  live 
there,  many  of  whom  are  economically  im- 
poverished, to  get  their  own  lawyer  to  fight 
for  some  kind  of  compensation?  And  will  he 
undertake  to  arrange  health  tests  for  the 
people  who  have  consumed  this  water,  given 
the  potential  carcinogenic  nature  of  the  con- 
tents of  gasoline? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  get  as  full  a  report 
as  possible  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
I  really  cannot  give  any  undertakings  until 
such  time  as  I  have  all  the  facts,  or  the  minis- 
ter can  deal  with  it  himself. 

SCHOOL  BUS  INSPECTION 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications:  Can  the  minister  explain 
to  the  i)eople  of  this  province  why  it  is  that  the 
practice  continues  whereby  mechanics  who 
are  employed  by  operators  of  school  bus  lines 
can  be  the  people  who  inspect  those  very 
school  buses  and  give  certificates  of  approval? 
Given  the  fact  we  had  a  situation  at  McLeod 
Motors  in  the  Hamilton  area  and  given  the 
fact  there  is  an  obvious  conflict  of  interest  for 
these  mechanics,  why  does  the  ministry  not 
simply  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  practice 
and  make  sure  that  independent  inspectors 
are  looking  at  the  buses  that  carry  our  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position would  consult  with  the  gentleman 
slightly  to  his  rear,  he  will  discover  we  have 
had  considerable  discussion  on  this  matter 
during  my  estimates  over  the  past  two  weeks. 
I  feel  that  because  you  find  one  bad  apple 
in  the  barrel,  you  don't  throw  out  the  whole 
barrel. 

We  have,  without  a  doubt,  the  very  best 
and  most  satisfactory  school  bus  certification 
program  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  you 
will  find  anywhere.  I  fully  admit  we  ran  into 
a  problem  with  the  McLeod  Motors  situation. 
That  is  one  instance  among  several  hundred 
school  bus  operators  in  the  province.  My 
staflF  carried  out  spot  checks  on  practically 
every  operator  in  the  province  over  the  three- 
week  period  from  mid-August  to  Labour  Day 
prior  to  the  school  buses  going  into  opera- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

The  member  must  remember  the  new 
legislation  requiring  these  certificates  only 
became    eflFective    on    September    1,    1978. 
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We  did  not  find  another  situation  like  the 
McLeod  Motors  case.  We  found  that  case 
and  my  officials  took  very  strict  and  prompt 
action.  I  happen  to  feel  the  professional 
mechanics  in  this  province  take  their  jobs 
very  seriously.  They're  being  very  con- 
scientious about  their  inspections  and  they 
are  not  approving  vehicles  that  are  not  safe. 
I  can  quote  the  member  instances  where 
mechanics  refused  to  certify  vehicles,  even 
though  their  employers  w^anted  them  very 
much  to  do  so.  I  could  quote  instances  on 
that. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  our  program  is 
an  excellent  one  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  that  we  throw  it  out  and  create 
a  huge  bureaucracy  which  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  wish  us  to  do.  We  could 
have  government  inspectors  inspecting  every 
one  of  the  10,000  school  vehicles  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

[2:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  could  have  private- 
sector  inspectors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  think  it  is  truly  and 
totally  the  responsibility  of  the  operator  of 
the  system  to  make  sure  that  his  buses  are 
safe.  We  have  made  it  the  situation  where 
the  mechanic  has  to  sign  a  certificate.  The 
mechanics  who  signed  bulk  certificates,  shall 
we  call  them,  for  McLeod  Motors  have  been 
charged  under  the  act.  We  have  not  found 
this  in  other  places.  I  think  we  have  a 
system  we  can  be  very  proud  of. 

Mr,  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
given  the  fact  that  the  way  these  matters 
come  to  light  is  very  frequently  in  very 
tragic  circumstances,  and  given  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  obvious  conflict  when  a  mechanic 
has  to  serve  two  masters  in  this  instance, 
the  public  on  the  one  hand  and  his  employer 
on  the  other,  is  the  minister  saying  basically 
that  he  disagrees  with  his  own  Ontario 
Licence  Suspension  Appeal  Board  chairman, 
D.  F.  Meyrick,  who  criticized  the  law  which 
allows  bus  operators  to  have  their  own 
mechanics  inspect  their  own  vehicles  for 
mechanical  fitness?  Surely  it's  possible  with- 
in the  private  sector  for  mechanics  who  do 
this  inspection  simply  to  be  those  who  are 
employed  by  other  persons,  rather  than 
those  employed  by  the  operators  of  the 
vehicles  themselves. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  It  kind  of  makes  sense, 
doesn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  not  seen  that 
quote  and  he  has  not  said  it  to  me,  but  if 
that  is  what  Mr.  Meyrick  said,  I  totally 
disagree  with  him,  yes.  I'll  tell  him  that  too. 


Mr.  Wildman:  Why  does  this  government 
start   blaming  civil   servants? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  prepared  to  respond  to  the  very 
substantial  public  concern  about  the  safety 
of  the  children  who  ride  in  school  buses 
by  taking  two  specific  measures:  one,  to 
ensure  that  independent  mechanics  not  em- 
ployed by  the  operator  do  the  inspections 
on  the  school  buses;  and,  two,  to  require 
safety  belts  or  seatbelts  to  be  worn  by 
school  children,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  answer  is  no  to  both 
questions. 

Mr.  Roy:  Suiyplementary:  Surely  even  the 
minister  can  understand  the  conflict  situation 
raised  by  my  leader.  In  every  other  en- 
deavour we  try  to  avoid  this  conflict.  Why 
doesn't  the  minister  agree  at  least  to  have 
mechanics  who  check  the  vehicles  have 
some  independence  from  the  owners? 
Doesn't  he  understand  that?  For  instance,  if 
the  minister  disagrees  with  that  policy, 
why  wouldn't  he  allow  motor  vehicle  owners 
to  give  themselves  certificates  of  mechanical 
fitness  for  their  own  vehicles? 

Afr.  S.  Smith:  If  they're  mechanics,  why 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  is  totally  possible. 
A  licensed  mechanic  who  has  a  licensed 
inspection  station  can  certainly  give  him- 
self a  certificate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Roy:   Give  himself  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Why  don't  you  just  institute 
an  honour  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  about  100  licensed 
mechanics  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  are  inspectors  under  the  me- 
chanical fitness  program.  They  inspect  trucks 
on  the  highways  and  buses  and  do  spot 
checks  on  mechanical  fitness  certificates  that 
are  issued  by  garages.  We  have  a  situation 
which,  I'm  satisfied,  with  the  spot  checks 
my  ministry  staff  are  doing,  which  are  totally 
independent,  is  under  total  control. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  don't  see  the  conflict. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Doctors  should  license  them- 
selves then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Lawyers  do.  Lawyers 
license  themselves. 

An  Hon.  member:  Lawyers  are  responsible 
though. 

SAFETY  OF  PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITAL  STAFF 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  arising  out  of  the  tragic 
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death  last  Friday  of  Mr.  Robert  Guillemette, 
an  attendant  who  was  attacked  at  the  North 
Bay  Psychiatric  Hospital  in  June  and  who 
had  been  in  hospital  since  then.  In  view  of 
the  evidence  that  this  was  not  an  isolated 
incident  of  assault  by  a  patient  on  an  attend- 
ant in  a  psychiatric  institution,  will  the  min- 
ister agree  to  having  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
problems  both  of  staffing  and  of  patient  care 
at  psychiatric  institutions  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  We  have  had  a  number 
of  meetings  in  recent  months  between  officials 
of  the  ministry  at  individual  hospitals  and  at 
the  ministry  level  and  officials  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Service  Employees  Union,  locals  of 
the  union  and  the  provincial  organization. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  in  the  most  un- 
fortunate incident  to  which  the  member 
refers,  which  occurred  on  June  6,  1978,  at 
North  Bay  Psychiatric  Hospital,  it  was  a  most 
unusual  situation  inasmuch  as  there  were  two 
staflF  injured,  and  at  the  time  there  was 
something  in  the  order  of  16  or  17  staflF 
surrounding  this  particular  patient. 

When  we  discussed  the  subject  back  in 
June— I  believe  it  was  discussed  again  in  the 
select  committee  in  September,  and  certainly 
I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  discussed  again 
when  my  estimates  come  up— I  indicated 
several  things.  First  of  all,  improvements  in 
staflF  ratios  have  occurred  over  the  last  five 
years- 1  think  that  was  the  period  for  which 
we  had  figures— and  the  number  of  incidents 
involving  injuries  to  staflF  from  patients  has 
shown  a  marked  improvement. 

Given  that  we  are  working  with  the  union, 
given  that  the  staffing  patterns  have  been 
improving  over  the  years,  and  given  the  num- 
ber of  incidents,  I  think  we  have  the  matter 
well  in  hand  and  there  is  no  need  for  an 
expensive  inquiry.  The  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  is  being  done  on  an  ongoing  basis 
by  the  ministry  and  on  a  co-operative  basis 
with  the  union. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  The  min- 
ister seems  to  be  content  with  the  situation, 
but  is  he  not  aware  that  the  hospital  accredi- 
tation authorities  have  found  that  there  is 
inadequate  staffing  in  the  case  of  the  Lake- 
head  Psychiatric  Hospital?  Will  he  not 
agree  that  that  and  other  evidence  suggest 
there  is  more  of  a  problem  and  that  there 
is  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees?  If  he  does  agree, 
what  action  does  he  intend  to  take,  rather 
than  dismissing  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  certainly  don't  dis- 
miss the  question.  In  point  of  fact,  my  first 
visit  of  any  kind  after  coming  into  this  min- 
istry was   a  secret  visit,   if  you  will,  on  a 


Sunday  morning  to  one  of  the  psychiatric 
hospitals  to  see  for  myself  what  was  going 
on  there. 

The  one  subject  that  was  discussed  at  great 
length  with  the  administrator  of  the  hospital 
at  that  time,  and  which  has  been  followed 
up  on  a  regular  basis  on  my  instructions,  is 
the  question  of  injuries  to  staflF.  So  I  cer- 
tainly don't  dismiss  the  matter. 

If  I  might,  I  would  suggest  that  the  mem- 
ber should  be  careful  too  on  the  Lakehead 
question,  because  all  of  the  points  raised  in 
that  accreditation  report  have  been  or  are 
being  addressed  in  terms  of  oflFers  of  employ- 
ment to  fill  various  positions,  be  they,  for 
recreation,  physicians,  psychiatrists  and  the 
like— a  dentist  has  been  hired,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  knows  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Within  the  last  week,  and  you 
have  known  for  a  year  it  was  going  to  be 
vacant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  At  the  time  of  the 
accreditation  report  there  were  17  nurses 
who  were  oflF,  either  on  maternity  leave  or 
on  vacation  leave  or  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. They  are  all  back.  In  fact,  others  have 
been  added.  So  in  that  particular  case  I 
would  caution  the  member  that  it  has  been 
well  looked  after. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Has  a  psychiatrist  been  hired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  would  further  caution 
the  member  that  the  same  accreditation  team 
that  wrote  that  caution  on  that  hospital  went 
to  another  of  our  psychiatric  hospitals  which 
has  a  lower  ratio  of  registered  nurses  to 
patients  and  gave  them  a  three-year  ac- 
creditation. So  it  is  all  part  of  a  complete 
package  that  results  from  these  reports;  but 
all  of  those  things  have  been  addressed. 

I  certainly  don't  dismiss  the  matter.  It  is 
very  serious;  it  is  extremely  serious.  In  our 
hiring  policies  and  in  our  training  policies 
with  the  staff  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals,  we 
have  to  take  every  possible  precaution  to 
ensure  that  we  have  the  right  number  and 
mix  of  staff  and  that  our  staff  are  properly 
trained  to  deal  with  these  situations,  because 
they  can  be  extremely  volatile  at  times. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Has  the  minister  been  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Elgie)  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
Bill  70  so  that  at  least  we  would  be  able  to 
put  some  distance  between  the  type  of 
tragedy  that  happened  in  North  Bay  and  a 
similar  tragedy  happening  in  the  future?  Is 
the  minister  speaking  to  his  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Labour  with  a  view  to  getting 
Bill  70  passed  in  this  House  and  to  bring 
some  relief  to  the  workers  in  situations  such 
as  psychiatric  hospitals? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  First  of  al],  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  reiterate  that  many  of  the 
procedures  and  the  organizational  matters 
that  the  member  would  anticipate  are  already 
in  place.  In  this  particular  incident,  as  un- 
fortunate as  it  v/as,  it  was  not  what  one 
would  consider  to  be  the  usual  kind  of 
patient-inflicted  injury  on  a  staflF  person, 
given  all  the  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  are  ducking  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Yes,  the  question  of 
Bill  70,  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  extensively 
in  recent  weeks  and  months  and  it  will  be 
looked  after  by  my  colleague  in  the  fullness 
of  time. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  don't  even  say  whether 
you  support  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  table  all  the  accreditation 
reports  for  all  the  hospitals  under  his  juris- 
diction, and  can  he  tell  us  how  it  was  the 
situation  deteriorated  to  the  extent  it  did  in 
June?  Was  the  ministry  not  aware  of  that? 
Why  were  all  those  positions  vacant  at  that 
time,  including  the  17  nurses  he  just  men- 
tioned? Why  weren't  they  replaced,  even  on 
a  temporary  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
I  had  the  figures  with  me  for  all  of  the  ques- 
tions at  the  Lakehead,  but  they  have  been 
taken  out  of  my  notes.  As  I  recall  it,  most 
if  not  all  of  those  17  nurses  were  either  on 
maternity  leave  or  on  vacation  leave  and 
they  were  on  a  system  to  cover  off  the  situa- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  staff.  The  member 
and  I  have  corresponded  for  a  number  of 
months  about  the  other  positions.  He  has 
been  concerned  about  a  dental  position.  We 
did,  10  days  or  more  ago,  offer  employment 
to  an  individual  who  has  apparently  accepted. 

Mr.  Foulds:  WTio  doesn't  accept— 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  He  has  accepted.  The 
member  must  accept  that  it  is  very  difficult 
particularly  to  get  dentists  to  work  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  knew  it  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  on  occasion  to  get 
some  of  the  professionals  we  require.  We  are 
no  less  determined  to  find  them  because  of 
that  difficulty  and  we  have  been  able  to,  over 
the  last  six  months,  hire  a  dentist,  take  on 
additional  recreational  staff  and  fill  our 
complement  of  positions  in  psychiatrists.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  are  up  to  five 
now.  The  figure  I  saw  was  five. 


INJURED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Labour:  In  view  of  the  study  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  which 
showed  that  workers  having  four  back  opera- 
tions have  a  nine-in-10  chance  of  getting 
worse,  and  that  workers  having  two  opera- 
tions are  just  as  likely  to  get  worse  as  get 
better,  will  the  WCB  now  reinstate  benefit  for 
those  workers  who  have  had  their  benefits 
reduced  or  eliminated  because  they  refused 
back  operations  as  part  of  their  program 
of  medical  treatment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  knows,  that's  an  extremely  complicated 
problem.  I  will  be  delighted  to  take  it  up 
with  the  board  and  come  back  to  him  with  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  policy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Will  the  minister  table  the  study  which  has 
been  reported  this  week  and  will  he  say  what 
changes  in  policy  are  planned  within  the 
WCB  in  order  to  prevent  workers  being 
forced  to  have  operations  which  may  well  be 
either  unnecessary  or  harmful  to  their  con- 
dition but  are  being  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  to   receive  benefits? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  can  only  reiterate  that 
I  s'hare  at  this  tune,  and  I  have  shared  as  a 
physician,  the  member's  concern.  As  I  have 
indicated,  I  will  find  out  what  the  board's 
position  is  in  the  aftermath  of  this  study  and 
report  to  the  House. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Table  the  report. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Table  the  report. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Who  will  buy  the  study 
this  time? 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Will  the  minister  also  find 
out  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  number  of 
injured  workers  who  are  constandy  referred 
to  psychiatrists?  It's  becoming  a  common 
practice  in  the  Worfanen's  Compensation 
Board.  Could  the  minister  see  if  there  isn't 
a  different  method  of  assessing  people  who 
most  of  the  time  have  only  physical  injuries? 

'Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  be  pleased  to  ob- 
tain that  information  for  the  member. 

WCB  SURVEY 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  member  for  Essex 
South  ( Mr.  Mancini )  asked  me  some  ques- 
tions about  a  public  opinion  survey  conducted 
for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  by 
the  Institute  of  Opinion  and  Market  Research 
Limited  of  Don  Mills.  He  also  requested  that 
I  table  a  copy  of  that  survey.  Actually,  the 
survey  has  been  public  for  some  time  and  if 
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he  wishes  to  phone  the  communications  divi- 
sion, it's  available  to  him  or  to  any  member 
or  to  any  person  at  any  time. 

Regarding  the  member's  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  WCB  is  currently  carrying  out 
any  surveys  to  discover  public  attitudes,  I 
have  spoken  with  board  oJBBcials  who  assure 
me  no  other  similar  survey  is  presently  being 
undertaken. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
clarify  aspects  of  the  project  in  question. 
First,  it  was  not  solely  an  attitude  survey. 
The  study  was  primarily  an  awareness  study 
or  a  benchmark  study  because  the  board  is 
developing  new  and  improved  communication 
programs  and  prior  to  the  release  of  any  new 
material,  it  was  believed  that  public  aware- 
ness of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  com- 
pensation system  should  be  measured. 

[2:30] 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Would  the  minister  make 
it  a  policy  of  his  ministry  then,  to  make  pub- 
lic all  such  public  opinion  surveys  done  under 
the  aegis  of  his  ministry  and  at  pubhc  ex- 
pense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  will  be  pleased  to  review 
each  survey  as  it  is  conducted  and  make  a 
decision  at  that  time. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary, doesn't  the  minister  feel  that  if  the 
surveys  are  done  at  public  exi)ense,  with  tax 
dollars,  information  should  be  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public 
at  large? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  I  indicated  to  the 
member  before,  I  think  it  would  depend  on 
the  reason  for  the  study.  Each  study  has 
to  be  assessed  on  its  own  merits. 

DEATH  OF  TRICIA  PAQUETTE 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
In  the  Tricia  Paquette  child  abuse  case  now 
before  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court,  can  the 
minister  explain  why  the  stepfather's  apparent 
pleas  for  help  were  ignored  by  the  Brant- 
ford  Children's  Aid  Society? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  have  attempted  to 
confirm,  if  I  understand  the  member's  ques- 
tion correctly,  the  contact  that  had  allegedly 
been  made  by  the  person  having  custody  of 
the  child  prior  to  this  incident,  from  the  time, 
I  beheve,  when  he  was  in  Wiimipeg  or  in 
western  Canada.  Our  investigation  at  this 
point  has  led  to  no  confirmation  of  any  con- 
tact having  been  made.  The  society  has  no 
record  of  any  contact  having  been  made  by 
the  individual  in  question. 


We  continue  to  remain  in  conmiunication 
with  the  society  on  that  issue,  but  it  appears 
to  be  impossible  to  confirm  it. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Supplementary:  It  is  alleged 
by  the  stepfather  that  he  had  approached 
children's  aid  societies  in  Prince  Rupert,  Van- 
couver and  Brantford  and  so  forth.  Has  the 
children's  branch  of  the  ministry  made  any 
attempt  to  connect  with  a  national  network 
of  children's  aid  societies  with  a  view  to 
sharing  information  in  suspected  or  proven 
cases  of  child  abuse?  If  not,  would  the  min- 
ister not  agree  that  the  use  of  such  shared 
information  might  have  been  a  matter  of  life, 
rather  than  death,  for  that  eight-year-old 
Brantford  girl? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Although  there  is  no 
formal  mechanism  in  place  at  the  present 
time  that  would  automatically  lead  to  the 
sharing  of  that  information,  in  some  specific 
cases,  it  has  been  our  practice  to  engage  in 
the  sharing  of  information  with  jurisdictions 
as  far  distant  as  British  Columbia  when  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  someone  who  had 
previously  abused  children  had  relocated  in 
that  jurisdiction.  We  do  attempt  to  do  that, 
although  there  is  no  formal  mechanism.  I'm 
not  sure  that  a  more  formal  mechanism  is 
necessary  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
with  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  automatic  that  you 
can  have  an  imlimited  number  of  supple- 
mentaries.  I  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  get 
through  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Point  of  order:  It  is  the 
first  supplementary  from  this  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
that  says  every  party  has  to  have  a  supple- 
mentary to  every  question  that  is  asked.  Go 
ahead  and  ask  your  supplementary. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  the  minister:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  child  and  the  family  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  children's  aid  society  in  Brant- 
ford for  a  period  of  years  with  a  rather 
tragic  result,  is  the  ministry  considering  look- 
ing at  the  reports  from  the  agency  to  discover 
whether  this  case  was  handled  properly,  or 
whether  something  else  could  have  been 
done  to  ensure  that  child  survived? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  have  already  en- 
gaged in  that  with  the  society.  I  don't  have 
the  details  with  me  at  the  moment,  though 
my  recollection  is  that  at  the  time  of  prior 
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contact  with  the  society  which  was  two  or 
more  years  ago,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suspect  nor  was  there  evidence  of  abuse  at 
that  time.  The  contacts  with  the  society  at 
that  time  were  for  entirely  diflferent  reasons. 

INCO  SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  concerning  the  strike  at 
Inco  in  Sudbury.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  this  government  has 
given  Inco  processing  exemptions  to  allow 
them  to  ship  their  ore  overseas,  has  allowed 
them  to  lay  off  workers  as  they  saw  fit,  despite 
the  recommendations  of  an  all-party  select 
committee  of  this  Legislature,  has  allowed 
them  to  continue  to  pollute— 

Mr.  Handleman:  Is  this  a  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —despite  a  control  order  to 
the  contrary;  and  has  more  recently  given 
them  60,000  acres  on  which  to  explore  and 
develop  without  competition,  does  the  min- 
ister not  think  it's  finally  time  to  say  to  that 
company,  "You  make  a  decent  offer  to  the 
workers,"  so  the  message  goes  out  loud  and 
clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  arrogance 
and  power  of  that  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  knows  the  interest  and  the 
effort  I  put  into  trying  to  solve  that  strike 
problem  originally. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  don't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  That  interesrt  and  that 
effort  are  there  and  I'm  able  to  use  it  at 
any  time- 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  saw  the  results,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  —the  parties  indicate  a 
wish  that  I  intervene.  There's  no  question 
about  that.  He  knows  that  and  that  interest 
remains. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Ask  Stephen  what  he  thinks. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Show  us  where. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  Inco  offered  an  extension  of  an  exist- 
ing contract  for  one  year,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  withdraw  a  number  of  items  which 
had  been  won  over  previous  years  in  ne- 
gotiation, does  the  minister  not  consider 
that's  bad  faith  bargaining?  Is  the  govern- 
ment prepared  now  to  move  against  Inco  to 
get  them  to  bargain  in  good  faith? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Stop  being  a  pussycat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I've  never  been  accused 
of  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  just  been  accused 
of  it  right  now. 


Mr.  Warner:  You're  going  to  have  to  get 
tough  with  them— mean  and  vicious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  question  of  bad  faith 
bargaining,  as  the  member  for  Sudbury  East 
knows,  is  a  question  that  can  be  raised  be- 
fore the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  at 
any  time.  It  has  not  been  raised  by  any 
party.  If  there  is  an  indication  of  that,  then 
let  some  party  so  do  it.  But  as  to  my  interest 
in  that  particular  problem,  the  member 
knows  my  interest  and  my  willingness  to 
accept  any  invitation  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  know  the  results,  too. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary:  When  the 
minister  and  the  Premier  were  puttiag  to- 
gether this  beautiful  fomr-cent  offer,  and 
taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  conces- 
sions and  all  of  the  profits  that  Inco  has  had 
out  of  Sudbury,  did  he  think  that  this  was 
a  realistic  offer  to  put  before  the  workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  While  you  were  in 
Florida. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Some  of  your  colleagues 
thought  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  believe  there  were 
many  people  who  felt  that  that  offer  was  the 
best  compromise  that  could  have  been  ob- 
tained at  that  time  under  the  circumstances. 
I'm  not  the  only  one  who  felt  that. 

(Interruption.) 

Mr.  Speaker  suspended  proceedings  of 
the  House  from  2:39  to  2:47  p.m. 

On  resumption: 

VISIT  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Premier,  I  will  address  my 
question  to  the  government  House  leader. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  state  dinner  was 
held  in  Ottawa  for  Menachem  Begin  early 
last  week,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it's 
customary  to  hold  one  state  dinner  for  any 
visiting  dignitary  to  any  nation,  I  am  won- 
dering why  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  or  the  city  of  Toronto  did  not 
host  the  dinner  that  was  held  in  this  city  on 
Thursday  night  last.  Was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  endeavouring  to  use  Mr.  Begin 
for  political  gain? 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  of  urgent  public 
importance? 

Mr.  Samis:  What  a  setup! 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  Deputy 
Premier  have  an  answer? 

Hon.  Mr,  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
be  very  diflBcult  indeed  for  the  government 
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House  leader  to  understand  what  the  mo- 
tivation of  any  host  may  have  been  in 
connection  with  that— 

Mr.    Nixon:    Hospitality,    presumably. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Oh,  yes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —but  I  have  no  com- 
ments with  respect  to  that  particular  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Poor  old  Roy  didn't  get  to  run 
that  one. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  honourable  minister, 
why  was  the  Premier  of  the  province  not 
invited  to  the  signing  in  front  of  Her  Honour 
the  same  day? 

Mr.  Roy:  Of  his  own  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  honourable  member 
is  obviously  making  some  reference  to  the 
royal  assent  that  went  on  with  respect  to 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That's  right;  you  know,  the 
boycott  bill— the  anti-Arab  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  wasn't  the  Premier 
there? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Do  you  want  an 
answer  to  the  question? 

An  hon.  member:  If  the  minister  has  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Do  the  members  op- 
posite really  want  an  answer  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  him  we  want  an  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  honourable  member 
will  know  that  at  that  time  the  Premier  was 
at  the  airport  welcoming  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel. 

An  hon.  member:  Here  comes  the  Premier 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Secondly,  as  the  honour- 
able member  will  know,  it's  very  customary 
simply  for  a  representative  of  each  party  to 
go  down  for  royal  assent.  There  were  no  spe- 
cial invitations  issued  to  anyone  from  the 
office  of  the  government  House  leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Premier  goes  to  almost 
all  those  royal  assents. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  thought  Phil  Givens  had 
retired. 

TUITION  FEES 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities: 
With  respect  to  the  Ross  report  and  possible 
changes  in  tuition  fees,  what  opportunities 
does  the  minister  plan  to  extend  to  students 
and  other  interested  groups  to  be  consulted 


before  any  final  decision  is  made  with  respect 
to  that  report? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie 
Ros.s  report  has  not  as  yet  been  received  by 
me.  When  I  do  receive  the  report  and  look 
at  its  contents,  then  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  type  of  consultation  which  is 
necessary.  I  can  scarcely  do  it  without  know- 
ing the  content  of  the  report 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  Would  it 
then  be  reasonable  to  believe  that  any  changes 
contemplated  could  not  take  place  before 
September  1980,  rather  than  in  1979? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenscm:  I  don't  know  the 
imswer  to  that  question  because,  as  I  said, 
^  have  not  seen  the  report.  I  have  had  some 
discussion  both  with  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Students  and  with  the  Committee  of  Presi- 
dents of  Universities  of  Ontario  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  it  has  been  cursory  discussion,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  substance  of  that  report 
which  I  understand  was  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  would  suggest  a  great  degree 
of  consultation  with  a  very  large  number  of 
students,  faculty  members,  presidents  of  uni- 
versities and  members  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Cooke:  How  can  the  minister  p)ossibly 
'  xpect  proper  input  into  this  rei>ort  in  the 
development  of  a  new  tuition  scheme,  which 
s  obviously  what  we're  leading  up  to,  if  she 
is  still  considering  the  possibility  of  this  new 
scheme  being  implemented  in  the  fall  of 
next  year?  How  much  time  does  she  expect 
to  allow  students  and  other  gnoups  to  react 
to  the  Ross  study? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  report  before  I  make 
any  decisions  at  all  about  the  method  of  con- 
sultation, the  period  of  time  necessary,  or  the 
groups  that  need  to  be  consulted. 

HYDRO  CONTRACTS 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  Does  the  Premier  know  how  much 
money  Mr.  Stephen  Roman  has  realized 
personally  on  his  holdings  of  Denison  shares 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Premier's  approval  in 
February  of  Hydro's  uranium  contracts  with 
Denison  Mines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  confess  to  the 
honourable  member  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  if 
she  were  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Roman, 
he  might  share  that  information  with  her  and 
again  he  might  not.  He  might  also  share  with 
her  the  possibility  of  losses  over  the  years  in 
some  of  his  ventiu-es,  I  don't  know.  But  it 
has  not  been  my  practice  to  invade  the 
private  lives  of  private  citizens  of  this  prov- 
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ince,  much  as  the  honourable  member  would 
like  us  to. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary:  If  the 
Premier  showed)  as  much  interest  as  is  pos- 
sible by  reading  the  newspapers,  he  could 
have  figured  out  that  by  the  end  of  this  year— 

\fr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  —Mr.  Roman  would  realize 
$50  million.  Perhaps  the  Premier  would  Hke 
to  consider  preparing  a  statement  to  this 
Legislature  so  the  public  of  Ontario  can  better 
understand  how  its  interests  have  been  served 
by  this  generous  benefit  to  Mr.  Roman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'd  be  dehghted  to  be  as 
helpful  as  I  can  to  the  honourable  member. 
But  I  will  not  undertake  to  prepare  such  a 
statement. 

THE  JESUS  TRIAL 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Consider- 
ing The  Jesus  Trial  has  cost  TV  Ontario  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  visiting  more 
places  than  the  Ombudsman's  committee  in 
filming  the  operation,  and  considering  the 
large  amount  of  commercial  advertising  go- 
ing into  this  operation— I  notice  a  press  re- 
lease that  Norman  Griesdorf  s  company,  Co- 
producers  Fund  of  Canada  Ltd.,  has  rights  to 
sell  The  Jesus  Trial- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  question. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  -will  the  Ontario  TV  corpo- 
ration be  returning  any  money  to  the  province 
of  Ontario  as  a  result  of  selling  these  rights? 
Or  will  this  movie  bomb,  as  has  been  aptly 
put  to  us? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  don't  want  others  to 
see  it  if  we  can't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion at  this  tune. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  tell  us  what  percentages  will  be 
arrived  at  by  selling  the  commercial  rights 
to  The  Jesus  Trial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I'm  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question  at  this  time,  but  I  will 
take  it  under  advisement. 

MILK  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  before  he 
gets  away  on  me.  At  the  risk  of  jeopardizing 
the  national  milk  supply  management  pro- 
gram, which  could  eventually  lead  to  its 
demise,  does  the  minister  think  he  should  be 
making  such  strong  statements  as,  "The  On- 
tario dairy  industry  is  in  a  crisis  situation," 


without  more  factual  information,  and  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  major  farm  organ- 
izations in  this  province  and  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  think  the  speech  the 
member  is  referring  to  was  the  one  I  made 
to  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council  yesterday  at 
noon.  I  pointed  out  the  problems  we  face 
in  Ontario  as  far  as  industrial  milk  supply  is 
concerned.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 
I'll  go  on  to  say  one  more  thing  in  answering 
the  member's  question.  Yes,  I  think  we  should 
have  more  quota  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  think  we'd  be  saving  his  friends  in  Ottawa 
millions  of  dollars  that  they  use  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  powder.  I  said  that  that  milk 
should  be  put  to  better  utilization- 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  don't  recognize  their 
friends  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  W,  Newman:  —so  we  can  have  the 
milk  in  Ontario  to  produce  llie  cheese  we 
need  for  the  consumers  of  this  province- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Where's  Andy  Watson? 
Hon.  W.  Newman:  —and  also  to  allow  for 
the  specialty  cheese  manufacturing  which  we 
have  the  capability  of  producing  here  to  re- 
place imported  products. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Why  is  the  minister  so 
cheesed  oflF? 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minis- 
ter then  basing  his  remarks  on  the  cost- 
benefit  study  on  the  participation  of  Ontario 
in  the  national  supply  management  program? 
If  so,  or  even  if  he  is  not,  if  that  study  has 
been  completed  would  he  table  that  report 
so  that  we  in  the  Legislature  might  ascertain 
the  validity  of  his  concern? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  My  concerns  do  not 
come  from  the  cost-benefit  analysis  study. 
It's  a  research  document  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  that's  working  on  it. 
I'm  waiting  to  hear  from  them  with  their 
comments  on  it.  My  comments  were  based 
on  the  fact  that  most  of  our  dairy  operations 
in  Ontario  today  are  processing  operations 
which  are  operating  at  50  per  cent  of  capa- 
city. Some  are  running  at  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  capacity. 

We  cannot  allow  new  plants  to  start  up  to 
produce  specialty  cheese  products  to  replace 
the  imported  products  that  come  in  here 
because  we  cannot  guarantee  a  supply  of 
milk.  I  have  met  with  many  of  the  processing 
industry  people  in  the  last  two  weeks.  They 
tell  me  they're  going  to  have  to  do  some  con- 
solidation or  close  their  plants  if  they  can't 
get  milk.  Those  were  the  areas  that  I  based 
the  facts  on,  when  I  spoke  to  tihe  Ontario 
Dairy  Council  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Riddell:  Will  the  minister  table  that 
study? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
with  a  final  supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  supplementary 
to  the  minister  on  the  basis  of  his  first  reply. 
What  is  the  point  of  screaming  from  the 
rooftops  for  a  larger  quota  for  the  province 
of  Ontario  when  we're  only  meeting  90  per 
cent  of  the  quota  we  now  have? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  It's  quite  obvious  that 
the  member  comes  from  Yonge  Street. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Answer  my  question.  Your 
oflBces  are  on  Bay  Street. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  our  oflBces  are  on 
Bay  Street.  That's  quite  right.  I'm  glad  the 
member  knows  something.  I'd  just  like  to 
point  out  that  milk  production  is  down  this 
year. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Andy  Watson  is  here  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Answer  my  question. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  I  will. 

An  Hon.  member:  He  will  if  you  let  him. 
Be  patient. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Do  you  want  the  facts? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  All  right.  The  first 
reason  is  the  inflexibility  of  the  national  pro- 
gram. Last  April  when  our  dairy  farmers  got 
their  milk  cheques,  many  thousands  of  them 
were  penalized  for  oversupply  of  milk.  So 
when  beef  prices  got  a  little  better,  they 
moved  out  a  lot  of  their  cattle. 

Secondly,  we  had  a  very  dry  summer  in 
central  and  eastern  Ontario  this  year.  Thus, 
production  is  down  somewhat  because  of  that. 
Because  we  have  developed  an  export  market 
for  our  fine  Holsteins,  that  has  something  to 
do  with  it  too.  I  don't  blame  the  farmers  for 
doing  that  at  all.  Until  we  can  get  some  more 
flexibility  built  into  the  national  MSQ  pro- 
gram and  get  the  milk  that  we  need  so  that 
the  farmers  know  where  they're  going,  we're 
going  to  have  problems. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  another  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Is  the 
minister  at  all  concerned  at  the  recent  fall  in 
the  proportion  of  18  to  24-year-olds  attend- 
ing university?  I  understand  the  rate  has 
dropped  from  13  per  cent  in  1974-75  to  an 
estimated  11.5  per  cent  this  year.  Is  she 
concerned  about  that,  does  she  have  any  ex- 
planation for  it  and  what  does  she  plan  to 
do  to  increase  participation? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  asked  that  question  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  For  the  member  for 
Windsor-Riverside,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said, 
I  think  at  least  10  days  ago  or  two  weeks 
ago.  I  said  that  there  is  a  decreased  par- 
ticipation rate  in  that  age  group  at  the 
university  level  this  year.  It  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, I  would  think,  because  of  a  number  of 
factors,  including  the  economic  conditions 
which  seemed  to  prod  students  towards  job- 
oriented,  post-seoondary  education.  I  think 
it  accounts  primarily  for  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  students  in  that  age  group  at  the 
community  college  level  where  they  are  par- 
ticipating in  programs  which  will  lead  them 
directly  to  a  form  of  employment  which  they 
see  as  satisfactory. 
[3:00] 

We  are  looking  at  this  very  critically  and 
attempting  to  develop  accurate  figures  about 
the  situation,  as  well  as  to  find  out  the  rea- 
sons for  it,  if  there  are  specific  reasons  which 
can  be  developed. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  The  minister 
will  be  aware  that  the  participation  rate, 
when  taking  into  consideration  community 
college  students,  has  not  increased  even 
though  the  number  of  18  to  24-year-olds  has 
increased,  so  her  explanation  has  no  validity 
at  all.  What  discussions  are  taking  place  right 
now  in  the  Social  Development  policy  field 
to  co-ordinate  the  actions  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities and  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  to  get  more  low-income  and 
working  class  students  in  the  post-secondary 
school  system? 

Mr.  Grande:  It  is  nil. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  coordination 
between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  I  would 
say,  is  going  on  apace  right  at  the  moment. 
It  is  not  really  too  difficult  to  accomplish 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wildman:  The  ministry  is  now  suflFer- 
ing  from  schizophrenia. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  have  had  dis- 
cussions at  the  staff  and  ministerial  level  with 
the  other  ministries  in  the  Social  Develop- 
ment policy  field,  and  indeed  there  are  specific 
problems  related  to  this.  One  of  the  initiatives 
we  are  pursuing  vigorously  is  the  employer- 
si)onsored  apprenticeship  training  program 
which  I  think  looks  as  if  it  is  going  to  be 
very  successful.  This  is  one  of  the  routes  we 
wil  be  pursuing  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour 
because  it  seems  to  be  popular  not  only  with 
those  who  require  trained  employees,  but 
with  young  people  who  would  like  to  acquire 
skills  of  that  sort. 
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TORONTO  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  On  Friday  last,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  a  question 
of  the  Chairman  di  Management  Board  (Mr. 
McCague)  re  the  property  east  of  Bay  Street. 
Both  the  Minister  of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett) 
and  I  were  sent  copies  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
planning  report  on  October  3,  1978.  The 
Minister  of  Housing  acknowledged  the 
mayor's  letter,  indicating  that  I  would  be 
responding  directly. 

Given  the  government's  reaction  to  specific 
proposals  of  the  planning  report,  I  am  pres- 
ently studying  not  only  the  report  itself,  but 
also  certain  variations  of  the  city's  plan  relat- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  the  future.  When  this  work  has  been 
completed,  I  will  be  responding  to  the  mayor 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  I  take  it  then  that  it 
has  been  resolved  within  the  cabinet  and  it 
's  going  to  be  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  that  ultimately  makes  the  decision 
for  the  go-ahead  on  the  east  of  Bay  project, 
and  that  it  is  tihat  minister  rather  than  the 
Minister  of  Housing  who  will  be  dealing  with 
the  city  of  Toronto  on  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  The  property  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  I  said  the  Minister 
of  Housing  had  responded  to  the  mayor  of 
Toronto  and  suggested  that  he  would  be 
hearing  from  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  are  working 
together.  I  will  be  responding  to  the  mayor 
of  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  year? 

BRADFORD  FROZEN  FOODS 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  the  bankruptcy  of  Bradford  Frozen 
Foods,  can  the  minister  describe  to  the  House 
what  action  is  being  taken  to  safeguard  the 
farmers  who  have  shipped  in  produce  to  that 
organization  so  they  will  not  suffer  the  losses 
that  it  evidently  looks  as  if  they  are  facing 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  In  answer  to  the  mem- 
ber's question,  Bradford  Frozen  Foods  did 
get  into  diflBculty  and  the  bank  withdrew  its 
support.  As  the  member  knows,  the  Ontario 
Development  Corporation  put  money  into 
that  in  1975  or  some  time  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. They  got  into  difficulty,  and  our  major 


concern  at  the  time  was  to  try  to  get  them 
back  into  production  so  that  this  year's  crop 
of  broccoli  and  Brussels  sprouts  could  be 
processed.  The  plant  was  reopened  under  a 
receiver-manager  in  early  November  and 
they  are  processing  there  now. 

I  do  have  the  same  concerns  that  the 
member  has,  but  we  will  not  know  for  some 
time  how  to  properly  assess  the  position  of 
those  producers  who  sent  in  produce  in  the 
interval.  They  will  be  paid  for  what  is  being 
processed  now,  at  the  contract  price.  But 
for  those  who  sent  in  produce  in  the  interval, 
from  then  until  the  receiver-manager  took 
over,  there  is  a  problem,  of  which  I  am  very 
much  aware.  We  won't  really  know  until  we 
get  all  the  details  from  the  receiver-manager. 
It  may  mean  that  this  plant  may  be  sold 
and  left  there,  or  it  may  mean  that  some- 
body else  may  buy  it  and  move  it  to  their 
operation  so  that  we  will  still  be  able  to 
provide  the  service  in  the  area  of  the  frozen 
products  that  are  involved. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  financial  protection 
legislation,  and  we  would  hope  that  they 
would  have  a  look  at  it  for  future  use; 
although  we  are  watching  very  closely,  and 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  sure  the  pro- 
ducers receive  the  money  for  the  produce  that 
was  sent  in  in  the  interval  before  the 
receiver-manager  took  over. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
giving  the  House  his  assurance  that  those 
producers  will  receive  the  money  owing  to 
them? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
case  of  receivership  it  is  very  difficult  to 
guarantee  exactly  what  will  happen  until 
certain  assets  are  added  up;  the  cost  of  them; 
what  would  be  sold;  what  would  be  there; 
how  much  money  is  there;  the  other  people 
that  the  Bradford  Frozen  Foods  had  an 
agreement  with;  how  much  money  did  they 
have;  it  all  has  to  be  put  together.  I  have 
no  way  that  I  can  guarantee  anything  at 
this  point  in  time.  I  am  keeping  a  very  close 
watch  on  it,  and  will  certainly  do  all  within 
my  power  to  make  sure  that  the  producers 
do  receive  their  money. 

Mr.  Worton:  A  supplementary:  Do  I  not 
understand  that  producers  of  perishable 
goods  are  covered  under  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy law  Mr.  Whelan  introduced  some 
years  ago? 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware.  I  know  that  we  have  asked  for  a 
change  in  the  Bank  Act.  We  have  been  asking 
for  it  for  many  years.  I  am  certainly  not 
aware   of   any   specific   law   at   the   federal 
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level.  The  member  may  be  right.  I  certainly 
would  be  glad  to  look  into  it 

Under  the  Bank  Act  we  have  always 
asked  for  preferential  treatment  for  producers. 
To  my  knowledge,  even  when  they  opened 
up  the  Bank  Act— I  guess  it  still  is  open— we 
have  made  representation  asking  that  to  be 
changed  to  put  the  primary  producer  in  as 
a  prime  credit,  or  number  one  credit,  or 
however  it  is  worded.  I  will  look  into  that 
aspect. 

BOISE  CASCADE  DISPUTE 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Can  the 
minister  report  to  the  House  the  steps  that 
his  ministry  has  taken  to  alleviate  the  possibly 
explosive  situation  developing  in  Fort  Frances 
between  Boise  Cascade  and  its  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  member  and  the  House  that  I  have  shared 
the  concern  that  the  member  for  Port  Arthur 
expressed  to  me  the  other  day,  to  the  extent 
that  I  have  sent  telegrams  to  both  parties 
asking  them  to  attend  a  meeting  at  my  oflBce 
tomoiTOW  morning,  for  which  I  will  be  avail- 
able should  the  conciliation  and  mediation 
service  feel  that  I  have  a  role  to  play. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Excellent.  Can  the  minister  in- 
dicate to  the  House  if  at  that  meeting  he 
can  express  to  the  company  at  least— and  I 
know  that  there  have  been  explosive  situa- 
tions on  both  sides— that  it  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive for  them  to  proceed  with  a  possible 
seeking  of  issuance  of  writs  against  the  lumber 
and  sawmill  workers,  and  it  is  not  productive 
to  indicate  publicly  in  a  letter  to  the  inside 
workers  at  the  mill  who  are  in  a  legal  posi- 
tion to  strike,  but  aren't  striking,  that  the  last 
o£Fer  they  received  is  the  last  offer  they  are 
going  to  receive? 

Can  he  indicate  to  them  that  if  the  com- 
pany decides  to  proceed  with  managing  the 
kraft  mill  with  management  staff  that  his 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  the  Environment, 
will  be  monitoring  the  effluent  that  is  dis- 
charged into  the  river,  as  the  last  time  that 
this  happened  the  management  staff  were  not 
trained  in  using  the  pollution  control  equip- 
ment that  was  in  place  in  the  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  the  member  has  quite 
properly  noted,  there  are  many  issues  in- 
volved on  both  sides,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
wouldn't  want  me  to,  nor  would  he  want  to, 
prejudice  any  relations  with  regard  to  nego- 
tiations that  are  going  to  take  place  tomonoiK. 
I  will  keep  his  remarks  in  mind. 


AMATEUR  HOCKEY  PLAYERS 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  Since 
his  ministry  provides  assistance  to  the  pro- 
vincial sports  governing  bodies  in  amateur 
games,  and  since  there  is  a  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  trading  of  teenage  players  in 
the  minor  hockey  leagues,  particularly  in 
Toronto,  and  as  one  minor  hockey  league 
coach  has  said  that  these  players  are  "bartered 
as  so  much  meat,"  is  the  minister  planning 
to  review  the  player  card  system  and  the 
conditions  of  releases  which  are  mandatory 
under  the  Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Associa- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  look  into  this. 

Mr.  Epp:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  would  indicate  whether  he  subscribes 
to  this  system  as  it's  now  being  operated  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  I  would  prefer  not  to  give 
a  definitive  answer  to  that  at  this  point  until 
I  have  looked  into  this  question. 

WINDSOR  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Bounsall:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing,  Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  minister  yet 
ensured  that  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  has 
released  the  tenders  for  the  sale  of  the  old 
Norton-Palmer  Hotel  site  in  Windsor  without 
trying  to  collect  from  the  city  of  Windsor 
costs  incurred  solely  by  OHC  in  its  decisions 
to  hire  architects,  engineers,  et  cetera?  In 
addition,  will  the  minister  also  ensure  that 
OHC  immediately  approves  for  rental  subsidy 
the  50  units  in  the  city  of  Windsor's  new 
senior  citizens'  building  on  the  corner  of 
Bridge  and  Riverside  Drive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
the  Norton-Palmer  site  is  being  tendered  for 
sale.  As  the  member  is  well  aware,  I  think 
those  tenders  only  closed  in  the  last  day  or 
two  and  will  take  some  time  to  be  reviewed 
to  see  exactly  what  the  proposals  are  to  the 
government  in  relationship  to  that  particular 
sale.  As  for  collecting  from  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor in  relationship  to  this  project  and  the 
funds  that  have  already  been  expended  on 
behalf  of  the  province  of  Ontario  through 
OHC,  I  am  not  saying  to  the  city  of  Windsor 
that  we're  writing  off  that  particular  deal. 

The  fact  is,  tf  the  member  would  read  the 
statistical  information  that  has  been  put  to- 
gether over  a  period  of  time,  there  was  a 
commitment.  While  maybe  it  was  not  in 
writing  from  the  city  of  Windsor,  there  cer- 
tainly   was    a   commitment   by    the    city    of 
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Windsor  for  us  to  proceed  further  with  de- 
sign and  development  of  that  site  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  wanted  it.  I'm  meet- 
ing with  the  mayor  of  Windsor,  I  trust,  in  a 
period  of  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  to 
review  this  site  with  him  and  other  public 
housing  developments  that  he  wishes  in  his 
community. 

PROVINCIAL  COURT  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General,  whom  I 
have  been  following  from  the  back  rows  up 
to  the  front  rows? 

Mr.  Nixon:  He's  organizing  another  party 
in  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  suite, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  watched  the 
member's  progress  from  the  back  row  to  the 
front  row  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  You'll  always  be  fol- 
lowing him,  Albert. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  intend  to  stay  right  here,  then 
move  over  there. 

Mr.  Sp«aker:  Now  that  you  have  him, 
would  you   mind  putting  your  question? 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General,  who  has  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  provincial  court  criminal  di- 
vision and  the  appointments  to  that  court, 
if  he  might  give  me  his  views  as  to  why  out 
of  134  judges  in  the  provincial  court 
criminal  division  none  is  a  female  judge?  Is 
he  concluding  that  out  of  all  the  potential 
female  candidates  in  the  province  there  are 
none  who  are  competent  to  serve  on  the 
provincial  court   criminal   division? 

Hon.   Miss   Stephenson:    There   is   none. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  right.  It's  the  same 
with  police  commissions. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  If  they  can't  play  hockey 
they  can't  serve  in  the  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  had  one,  but  she 
quit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Ask  her  why  she  quit.  She 
wishes  .she  could  get  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
women  lawyers  in  this  province  who  are 
competent  to  sit  as  provincial  court  criminal 
judges. 

Mr.  Nixon:  However,  very  few  of  them 
are  Tories. 

Hon.    Mr.    McMurtry:    The    truth    of    the 
matter  is  that  very  few- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Are  Tories. 
Hon.   Mr.  McMurtry:   —only  a  tiny  hand- 
ful,  have   expressed   the   slightest   interest- 
Mr.  Warner:   In  the  Tory  party. 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —in  serving  in  that 
capacity.  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  the 
women  lawyers  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Wildman:  They  don't  want  to  work 
with  you. 

Mr.    Nixon:    You    can't    persuade    any    of 
them  to  take  an  appointment. 
[3:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  —in  relation  to  vari- 
ous boards  and  courts  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other with  respect  to  whether  they  will 
serve,  and  I'm  happy  to  report  that  most 
of  the  women  lawyers  who  have  been  out 
for  more  than  five  years  or  so— and  one 
really  would  like  to  make  appointments  from 
people  who  have  been  called  to  the  bar  for, 
say,  almost  10  years,  which  is  the  federal 
rule  in  relation  to  appointments  to  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  were  waiting  to  see  how 
you  could  blame  the  feds. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No,  it's  10  years. 
We  don't  have  a  specific  rule.  I  have  to  teU 
the  honourable  member  most  of  the  women 
lawyers  of  this  province  who  have  been  out 
five  years,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
been  out  10  years  or  more,  are  doing  ex- 
tremely well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Most  lawyers  are  doing 
extremely  well. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  only  appoint  judges 
who  are  doing  poorly;  is  that  the  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Let's  face  it:  they're 
doing  extremely  well  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. But  I  have  to  tell  the  honourable 
member  that  for  people  who  accept  judicial 
appointments,  whether  at  the  federal  level 
or  the  judicial  level,  it  does  involve  a  de- 
gree  of  financial   sacrifice. 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  what  Phil  Givens 
said. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  with  the  substantial  increase— 

An  hon.  member:   Sacrifice  is  relative. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  members  opposite  treat  this  as 
a  very  silly,  facetious  matter. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  precisely  what  your 
answer  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Like  the  member  for 
St.  George,  I  happen  to  consider  the  role  of 
women  in  law  to  be  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.   Bradley:   Don't  be  so  pompous. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  to  say  to  the 
member  for  St.  George  that  I  regret  that  her 
colleagues  would  treat  this   matter   in  such 
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a  frivolous  manner.  I  think  it  is  a  disgrace. 
I  think  we  should  be  ashamed  of  them.  I 
really  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Your  answer  is  a  joke. 

Mr.  Martel:  Quit  while  you  are  ahead. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  If  the  Attorney  General  believes 
that  the  people  of  this  province  and  the 
members  of  this  House  are  going  to  accept 
that  the  reason  there  are  no  women  judges 
appointed  by  this  goverimient  is  because  it 
wished  to  protect  them  from  the  financial 
sacrifice  involved,  that  is  a  frivolous  and 
facetious  answer. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  not  what 
he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  As  in  most  other 
matters,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  un- 
fortunately possesses  nothing  much  more 
than  a  superficial  understanding  of  the  press- 
ing issues  of  the  day,  and  I  would  have  to 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  issues. 

What  I  was  about  to  say  before  I  was 
interrupted  was  that  when  I  was  called  to 
the  bar  some  20  years  ago— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  your  own  finan- 
cial sacrifices. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will,  I  will.  One  of 
the  unhappy  facts  of  hfe  at  that  time  was 
that  there  were  250  lawyers  called  to  the 
bar  that  year;  seven  of  them  were  women. 
That  was  a  disgrace.  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  should  not  have  been 
called. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  It  is  only  in  relatively 
recent  years  that  the  women  have  made  up 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  law  school 
classes,  a  development  which  is  long  overdue. 
Perhaps  the  legal  profession  has  moved  into 
the  20th  century  a  little  more  slowly  than 
others;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  still  trying  to  get 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  we  now  have  a  substantial 
number  of  women  in  the  law  schools  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  an  abuse  of  the  question 
period.  It  really  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  But  for  the  most  part 
this  has  happened  only  within  the  last  10 
years,  as  the  member  for  St.  George  knows. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  youngest  judicial 
appointment- 
Mr.  Warner:  Not  only  is  it  a  speech,  it 
is  a  bad  one. 


Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  youngest  judicial 
appointment  in  this  province  is  a  woman, 
and  it  happened  to  be  made  by  this  govern- 
ment while  I  was  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Roy:  They've  got  judges  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  want  to  predict 
that,  with  the  enormous  number  of  talented 
women  who  now  are  being  called  to  the 
bar,  within  a  very  few  years  we  will  see  a 
very  large  number  of  appointments;  and  we 
are  all  looking  forward  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Martel:  No  wonder.  With  that  speech, 
there  should  be  an  extra  10  minutes  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  can't.  The  rules  won't 
permit  me. 

Mr.  Roy:  Then  you  should  cut  him  oflF  in 
midstream.  That's  not  much- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  under 
provisions  of  standing  order  28  to  say  that 
the  Premier's  answer  to  my  question  today 
was  not  satisfactory  and  I  would  seek  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  after  the  finish  of 
House  business  this  evening. 
[Laterl 

Mr.  Conway:  Evelyn  for  judge. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  want  to  remind  honourable  members  that 
the  member  for  Carleton  East  has  indicated 
her  dissatisfaction  with  a  question  directed 
to  the  Deputy  Premier  and  she  wishes  to 
pursue  it  further  at  10:30. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Deputy  Premier:  I  thought 
it  was  the  Premier. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  It  was  the  answer  that 
bothered  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  the  Premier,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Premier?  So  ordered. 

An  hon.  member:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she's 
dissatisfied  with  the  whole  government. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  knew  Mr.  Welch  was  im- 
portant, but  I  didn't  know  he  was  that 
important. 

METRO  TENANTS  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  debate 
on  Tuesday  on  Bill  163,  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations,  (Mr.  Drea) 
who  is  not  here  right  now,  said  he  did  not 
attend  the  Metro  Tenants  Federation  annual 
convention  because  the  convention  was  can- 
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celled.  In  fact  the  convention  was  held  on 
the  weekend  of  October  21  and  22,  but  the 
event  which  the  minister  was  scheduled  to 
attend  on  Sunday,  October  22,  did  not  take 
place  because  the  minister  categorically  re- 
fused to  attend,  even  though  the  tenants 
asked  him  repeatedly  to  come. 

REPORTS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ONTARIO  HYDRO  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MacDonald,  from  the  select  committee 
on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  moved  its   adoption: 

Your  committee  requests  permission  of  the 
House  to  continue  its  deliberations  beyond 
the  end  of  December  1978. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  comment  briefly, 
Mr,  Speaker,  before  you  put  that  motion,  and 
indicate  that  I  will  be  presenting  another  re- 
port, as  soon  as  this  has  been  adopted,  which 
covers  the  work  the  select  committee  did  in 
the  month  of  October. 

Per'haps  for  clarification  to  the  House,  I 
should  remind  them  that  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  ,so  ago  we  presented  an  interim  report  from 
the  select  conmiittee  that  dealt  with  the 
heavy  water  plant  situation  in  Bruce  county 
and  that  was  debated  two  weeks  ago  this 
evening.  We  put  it  in  one  report  so  it  will 
be  tidily  in  one  place.  The  committee  then 
proceeded  in  October  to  make  a  start  into 
the  whole  nuclear  development  situation  in 
this  province  by  an  examination  of  nuclear 
waste  management.  We  are  only  now  into 
that  proposition  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
continue  our  work. 

The  House  may  recall  that  when  this  com- 
mittee was  set  up  by  motion  last  December, 
its  two  major  terms  of  reference  were  to 
monitor  ths  recommendations  of  the  1976 
committee  to  see  what  both  Hydro  and  the 
government  had  done  by  way  of  response  to 
them  and  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  nuclear 
option.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately,  those 
two  major  terms  of  reference  were  pre-empted 
in  January  and  February  by  the  examination 
of  the  uranium  contracts  and  in  the  summer 
by  an  examination  of  the  whole  nuclear  water 
situation  in  Bruce  county  and  the  related 
supply  and  demand. 

We  are  only  now  getting  around  to  con- 
sidering what  was  the  initial  responsibility  of 
this  committee  and  we  hope  to  do  that  and 
to  do  it  thoroughly.  But  the  original  terms 
of  reference  had  a  deadline  of  December  31, 
so  this  motion  is  for  an  extension  beyond 
December  31  to  complete  our  work. 

Report  adopted. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ONTARIO  HYDRO  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MacDonald  from  the  select  committee 
on  Ontario  Hydro  affairs  presented  the  com- 
mittee's interim  report. 

STANDING  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  McCaffrey  from  the  standing  general 
government  committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing  report   and   moved   its    adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Windsor; 

Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  Regis  CoHege; 

Bill  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  Sudbury 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association; 

Bill  Pr46,  An  Act  respecting  the  Capuchins 
of  Central  Canada; 

Bill  Pr48,  An  Act  to  revive  the  Royal 
Hotel  (Picton)  Limited. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  actual  costs  of  printing  be  re- 
mitted on  Bill  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  Regis 
College,  Bill  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  Sudbury 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and 
Bill  Pr46,  An  Act  respecting  the  Capuchins 
of  Central  Canada. 

Report  adopted. 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee  presented  the  following  re- 
port and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  following  applications  for  a  private  aot 
and  finds  the  notices,  as  published,  suflBcient: 

City  of  London. 

Report  adopted. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CITY  OF  MISSISSAUGA  ACT 

Mr.  Kennedy  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Missis- 
sauga. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
176,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  brief 
explanation,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
with  authority  to  settle  the  terms  and  condi- 
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tions  of  a  first  coUective  agreement  between  a 
trade  union  and  an  employer  where  the  dis- 
pute settlement  procedures  in  the  act  have  not 
been  eflFective.  Each  collective  agreement 
settled  by  the  board  would  be  for  a  tenn  o£ 
between  one  and  two  years. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  progress. 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Mackenzie  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

177,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act,  1974. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  This  Irlll  covers  a  number 
of  changes  to  the  Employment  Standards  Act, 
chief  among  them  a  change  in  vacations 
allowed  by  law  under  the  Act:  two  weeks  in 
each  year  upon  the  completion  of  12  months; 
three  weeks  in  each  year  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  60  months;  and  four  weeks  in  each 
year  upon  the  completion  of  120  months  of 
employment.  It  also  extends  the  advance 
notice  which  must  be  given  in  smaller  plants 
in  the  event  of  a  layofi^. 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.   Bounsall  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

178,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Employment  Stan- 
dards Act,  1974. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  establish  in  Ontario  a  system  of  equal  pay 
for  work  of  equal  value,  in  order  to  ensmre 
that  the  differentials  and  discrimination  in 
pay  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  ended. 
[3:30] 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  ORDER  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answer 
to  question  135,  the  answer  to  question  136 
and  the  interim  answer  to  question  137  stand- 
ing on  the  Notice  Paper.  (See  appendix, 
page  4955.) 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  While  I'm  on  my  feet,  I 
v/onder  if  I  could  just  clear  up  two  or  three 
housekeeping  matters  before  we  get  into 
private  members'  public  business.  On  page 
16  of  the  Order  Paper  there  is  some  indica- 
tion that  the  standing  social  development 
committee  was  to  meet  this  afternoon.  That 
is  not  now  the  case.  That  also  leads  me  to 
the  second  announcement,  that  there  wiH  be 
some  extra  hours  for  the  standing  social  de- 


velopment committee  as  it  starts  consideration 
of  the  tenancy  protection  legislation;  well 
have  a  motion  ready  tomorrow. 

Also,   I   would  remind   members   that  we 
have  a  full  legislative  program  for  this  eve- 
ning. I  draw  that  to  their  attention  because 
that's  not  usual  for  Thursday  evenings,  but 
I  hope  that  people  realize  that  we  are  going 
back  to  legislation  tonight  at  8  o'clock. 
Mr.  Martel:  There  will  be  a  division. 
ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 
PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
ELECTORAL  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  seek  support  for  a  resolution 
which  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  new  elec- 
toral registration  system- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  honourable  mem- 
ber move  the  resolution  and  provide  us  with 
a  seconder? 

Mr.  McCaffrey  moved  resolution  25: 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  gov- 
ernment should  consider  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
in  Ontario  of  a  permanent  voters*  list  to  be 
used  in  all  provincial  general  elections  and 
by-elections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
up  to  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Haggcrty:  Bruce,  do  you  need  those 
lights  on? 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  seek  support  for  a  resolution 
which  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  new  elec- 
toral registration  system,  one  that  I  feel- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  the  camera  tech- 
nicians are  not  going  to  use  their  cameras 
perhaps  we  could  have  the  hghts  brought 
down. 

An  hon.  member:  They're  not  going  to  tele- 
vise this  debate? 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  certainly  have  always 
assumed  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Bruce  is  standing  in  the  spot- 
light. The  spotlight  is  on  Bruce. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  Ever.  As  I  was  saying,  a 
system  that  I  feel  will  be  highly  efficient  in 
terms  of  both  enumeration  accuracy  and  costs 
and  one  that  deserves  very  careful  study  as 
a  serious  alternative  to  our  present  system  of 
listing  voters. 

My  reasons  for  introducing  such  a  resolu- 
tion is  simply  that  the  present  system,  in 
my  judgement,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  I 
share  the  frustration  as  a  typical  layman  that 
others  do,  that  in  this  computer  age  we  can 
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improve  it  immeasurably,  we  can  simplify  it, 
m^e  it  more  accurate  and  that  there  is  to  be 
established  here  a  significant  tax  saving. 

I'd  like  to  now  thank  Mr.  David  Stewart 
in  our  research  department  for  his  assistance 
in  preparing  some  research  for  me  on  this 
and  the  very  detailed  work  he  did.  I  know  he 
was  assisted  by  a  number  of  otiier  people.  At 
the  outset,  I  would  like  to  clarify  some  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  resolution  itself.  Any  system 
of  voter  registration  may  be  classified  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  names  of  voters  are 
gathered.  Registration  may  be  compulsory, 
voluntary  or  government  initiated. 

The  method  of  voter  listing  that  I  am  pro- 
posing is  similar  to  others  made  to  this  House. 
Through  the  use  of  assessment  roll  it  would 
utilize  a  combination  of  voluntary  registra- 
tion as  well  as  local  government  initiated 
enumeration.  Electoral  lists  can  be  classified 
further  as  to  the  duration  of  time  in  which 
they  are  held  to  be  accurate  enough  for  use 
in  elections. 

The  term  "permanent  voters'  list"  is,  in 
fact,  a  bit  misleading.  A  permanent  list  im- 
plies that  it  does  not  take  changes  of  voters 
into  account  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  be 
constantly  out  of  date.  All  electoral  lists  are 
continuous  to  some  degree.  They  are  either 
termed  "open"— that  is,  day-to-day  updates 
are  carried  out— or  they  are  termed  "closed," 
meaning  that  once  formulated  the  list  does 
not  alter  and  is  used  for  all  elections  held  in 
a  specific  period. 

Both  closed  and  open  lists  sufiFer  disad- 
vantages. Oi)en  lists  are  complex  and  require 
the  expense  of  hiring  extra  election  oflBcials 
to  handle  ongoing  revisions.  Closed  lists  ex- 
perience a  rapid  decrease  in  registration  ac- 
curacy as  the  i)opulatian  migrates. 

Three  years  ago  a  resolution  which  pro- 
posed instituting  an  enumeration  system  based 
on  assessment  rolls  was  dismissed.  However, 
it  embraced  the  only  concept  yet  discovered 
that  resolves  the  so-called  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  electoral  list  economy  and  regis- 
tration accuracy.  The  resolution  then,  like  my 
own,  was  generated  by  two  concerns. 

First,  it  was  felt  by  some  members  the 
initial  voters'  lists  gathered  during  the  six-day 
enumeration  period  could  not  be  fully  com- 
plete. The  time  allotted  was  and  is  just  too 
short  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
especially  when  names  are  gathered  during 
those  times  of  the  year  when  many  voters 
are  away. 

Second,  and  more  important,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  when  an  election  at  one  level  of 
government  closely  followed  one  at  another 
level,  there  was  so  many  repetitions  of  the 


enumeration  process  it  was  ludicrous  to  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  large  expenses  involved. 

I  know  in  my  own  immediate  community 
in  my  riding  of  Armourdale  we  went  through, 
as  all  constituencies  in  the  province  did,  an 
extensive  enumeration  in  the  spring  of  1977. 
We  recently  had  a  federal  by-election  in  my 
area  and  much  of  the  old  Eglinton  federal 
boundary  is  included  in  the  provincial  riding 
of  Armourdale.  In  all  likelihood  within  a 
matter  of  a  few  months  there  will  be  a 
federal  general  election  requiring  another 
enumeration— three  withm  an  unrealistically 
short  period  of  time. 

These  problems  are  common  to  all  of 
Canada,  and  the  search  for  a  registration 
system  which  will  economize  and  maintain 
accuracy,  has  already  been  undertaken  by  a 
few  of  the  provinces.  Recently  Quebec  and 
Alberta,  and  PEI  before  them,  have  adopted 
a  method  of  gathering  voters'  lists  on  a  con- 
tinual basis  through  the  use  of  municipal 
assessment  rolls. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Oriole  (Mr. 
Williams)  will  be  speaking  on  some  of  the 
methods  used  in  other  jurisdictions  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Save  us  from  him. 

Mr.  McCaflFrey:  This  method  of  maintain- 
ing a  continual  electoral  roll  is  not  new,  even 
to  our  own  electoral  office.  In  fact,  if  my 
knowledge  is  correct,  mimicipal  assessment 
lists  are  used  already  in  provincial  enumera- 
tions, as  a  means  to  cross-check  the  names 
appearing  on  the  electoral  roll. 

A  continual  roll  could  be  instituted  as 
follows:  Either  the  chief  electoral  officer  or 
some  central  authority  would  set  up  polling 
subdivision  boundaries  consistent,  or  as  con- 
sistent as  possible,  between  municipal  and 
provincial  governments.  Once  these  were 
established  the  annual  asssessment  enumera- 
tion, modified  slightly  to  include  certain  facts 
such  as  citizenship,  would  be  sent  to  a 
central  provincial  computer  bank.  Ensuing 
annual  enumerations  would  then  serve  as  a 
tool  to  correct  the  list  held  there.  Additions 
would  be  entered,  and  also  deletions,  after 
non-forwardable  notices  had  been  mailed  out 
to  those  whom  the  eniunerators  could  not 
locate  through  interviews  or  other  information. 

The  need  for  a  preliminary  enumeration 
prior  to  each  election  would  thus  be  elimi- 
nated and  the  initial  electoral  roll  would  be 
continuously  available.  The  election  enumera- 
tion periods  themselves  would  be  replaced  in 
part  by  an  increased,  intensified  and  well- 
advertised  revisionary  period  to  update  the 
rolls. 

If  time  permits  I'd  like  to  expand  on  this 
idea  of  advertising  a  change  if  and  when  it 
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is  implemented.  I  think  that  is  one  method 
by  which,  through  an  act  of  this  Legislature, 
one  could  even  help  to  affect  positively  the 
voter  turnout  in  municipal  and  provincial 
elections. 

The  system  would  not  utilize  a  staff  to 
maintain  electoral  list  correction  oflBces, 
since  this  would  produce  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. Instead,  the  only  implemented  up- 
dates would  be  those  which  could  be 
processed  by  the  computer.  The  program 
could  monitor  birth/death  registries,  land 
transfer  registries,  changes  of  address 
through  the  post  oflBce  and  Bell  Telephone 
and  finally  cards  accepted  from  voluntary 
registrations  mailed  in  throughout  the  year. 

The  annual  enumeration  itself  would  not 
generate  a  large  expense.  At  present  we 
enumerate  every  two  years  for  municipal 
elections,  and  at  least  every  four  years  for 
both  provincial  and  federal  elections.  Not 
only  does  this  average— if  you  take  the 
longest  term  of  four  years  in  the  province 
and  Ottawa— one  enumeration  per  year  any- 
way, but  assessment  rolls  are  themselves 
compiled  each  September,  thus  bringing  the 
average  annual  total  to  two  enumerations. 
I  contend  that  only  one  is  necessary. 

The  advantages  to  the  continuous  roll 
system  are  several.  I  would  like  to  outline 
them  now.  First,  a  continual  roll,  regardless 
of  the  degree  to  which  it  is  updated,  en- 
sures that  the  names  of  concerned,  stable 
citizens  are  not  accidentally  removed  from 
the  voters'  list  due  to  a  temporary  absence. 
As  I  have  said,  it  would  also  monitor  changes 
of  address  and  automatically  register  mi- 
grant voters  who  may  not  themselves  do  so. 
While  not  increasing  significantly  the  voter 
turnout,  it  would  certainly  not  suffer  through 
the  use  of  a  continual  roll. 

Despite  our  population's  high  mobility  the 
annual  assessment,  even  ff  it  were  11 
months  old  with  the  electoral  revision, 
should  be  able  to  produce  accuracy  up  to 
95  per  cent.  Of  the  five  per  cent  unregis- 
tered, some,  having  decided  not  to  exercise 
the  right  to  vote,  will  not  in  any  case  show 
up  to  the  DRO  to  register.  They  would  be 
registered,  however,  during  the  next  assess- 
ment. The  remainder  of  this  five  per  cent 
will  simply  register  when  they  show  up  to 
vote. 

I  realize  I  have  accused  the  present 
registration  system  of  committing  errors  of 
omission,  and  continual  rolls  bear  the  same 
fault,  but  I  feel  it's  important  to  make  the 
distinction  that  the  latter  includes  the  names 
of  all  voters  who  have  not  moved.  Present 
enumeration  obviously  does  not  do  this,  nor 


does    it   include    the    names    of   many   who 
have  changed   their   address. 

In  discussing  the  advantages  of  using  a 
continual  roll,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  workers  of  a  candidate  have  always 
had  a  policing  role  in  establishing  voters' 
lists.  The  work  of  the  chief  election  oflBcer 
has  never  in  this  province,  been  entirely 
independent,  he  has  always  relied  on  party 
workers  to  help  check  the  accuracy  of 
enumerated  information.  Given  more  time 
in  which  to  check  lists  and  to  apply  for  re- 
vision, each  party's  involvement  in  ujxlating 
a  continual  roll  would  increase.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  registration  process  would  be 
improved  substantially. 

There  are  further  assurances  to  greater 
accuracy.  Firstly,  the  lists  now  gathered  on 
a  short-term  six-day  basis  would  be  updated 
each  year  over  a  six- week  period.  The  re- 
sult would  be  much  more  extensive  and 
complete  with  the  elimination  of  haste. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  calibre  of  the  can- 
vassers themselves  would  improve  a  great 
deal.  They  would  not  be  politically  nomin- 
ated nor  would  they  be  politically  motivated. 
During  the  assessment  period  the  call-back 
system  could  be  extended  and  the  enumera- 
tion card  system  improved  so  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  eligible  voters  would  a-p- 
pear  on  the  list. 

Finally,  the  use  of  continual  electoral  rolls 
would  mean  that  those  citizens  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  majority  would  be  re- 
corded without  appearing  on  the  printed  list. 
Once  they  attained  voting  age  their  names 
would  automatically  be  transferred  to  the 
electoral  roll. 

However,  the  most  significant  advantage 
of  continual  rolls  is  I  think  the  most  ob- 
vious one,  that  is  the  tremendous  cost-saving 
involved.  To  put  the  matter  into  perspective, 
the  cost  of  undertaking  the  six-day  initial 
enumeration  for  the  last  provincial  election 
was  $4,134,000.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
training  canvassers,  but  not  that  of  printing 
the  preliminary  list,  which  in  1977  was 
$1,346,000. 

If  assessment  were  used  instead  of  the 
initial  canvass  we  would  not  be  spending 
over  $4  million  prior  to  each  election.  In 
addition,  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
copies  of  a  continual  roll  stored  in  com- 
puters might  only  amount  to  $100,000.  Even 
if  it  were  twice  that  the  saving  would  be 
well  over  $1  million;  thus  a  total  of  $5 
million  could  be  saved  at  the  outset. 

I  think  it's  incumbent  upon  all  of  us,  as 
members  of  the  Legislature,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  avoid  this  kind  of  unnecessary 
expense    for    the    taxpayers.     Certain    extra 
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costs  would  of  course  occur  with  increasing 
the  revisionary  period  proceeding  elections, 
but  this  amount  would  not  offset  the  savings 
I  have  mentioned;  in  fact  they  would  be 
less   than   the   computer  printing   charges. 

There  is  yet  another  area  of  at  least 
potential  cost-saving. 

As  the  period  needed  to  enumerate  is 
shortened  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the 
election  time  couldn't  be  reduced.  Election 
advertising  has  been  reduced  to  the  21 -day 
period  preceding  poll  day  and  our  37-day 
writ  period  is  primarily  necessitated  by  the 
cumbersome,  almost  medieval,  task  of  regis- 
tration. The  saving  of  rental  costs  for  office 
space  and  telephones  alone  would  be  quite 
substantial  if  the  writ  period  were  shortened 
to  one  month.  While  I'm  not  advocating  this 
as  the  most  desirable  move,  I  don't  think  that 
campaigning  really  gets  under  full  steam  until 
the  preliminary  voters  lists  have  been  printed. 

I  should  mention  here  that  i£  assessment 
rolls  were  used  to  maintain  a  continual  voters' 
list,  that  list  would  be  available  immediately 
upon  the  issue  of  an  election  writ.  In  PEI, 
for  example,  some  voters  have  been  known  to 
receive,  by  mail,  notice  of  their  registration 
and  designation  of  poll  station  the  day  after 
the  calling  of  an  election.  Candidates  and 
their  campaigners  have  received  copies  of  the 
electoral  hst  with  similar  promptness. 

[3:45] 

The  whole  process  is  just  that  much  more 
efficient.  The  point  is  that  Instead  of  spend- 
ing a  couple  of  weeks  working  as  enumer- 
ators, campaigners  could  be  canvassing  for 
support  and  more  important,  could  be  spend- 
ing some  time  in  trying  to  communicate  to 
the  voters  the  background  issues  and  the 
particular  stance  of  their  candidate.  Surely 
that's  what  this  election  time  period  is  all 
about. 

Beyond  the  advantages  of  cost-saving  and 
accuracy,  there  are  two  others  which  I  would 
like  to  mention.  The  first  is  that  since  con- 
tinual rolls  are  produced  so  readily  after  the 
issue  of  an  election  writ,  proxy  procedures 
may  be  instituted  almost  immediately.  Not 
only  can  they  be  extended,  which  is  important 
in  a  population  as  mobile  as  ours,  but  they 
can  be  extended  to  a  larger  portion  of  the 
pre-registered  electorate. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  continual 
rolls,  if  they  are  used  in  more  than  one  level 
of  government,  will  ultimately  streamline  the 
whole  electoral  process.  I  might  just  say  as 
an  aside  here  that  I  did  not  view  this  resolu- 
tion as  something  to  be  done  in  isolation.  I 
think  it's  terribly  important  that  we  initiate 
the  process  here  in  this  jurisdiction,  but  ulti- 


mately we  are  all  going  to  benefit  through 
signfficant  savings  if  all  levels  of  government 
in  the  country  are  so  attuned  to  the  techno- 
logical age. 

Alberta,  for  instance,  is  requiring  that  the 
gatliering  of  municipal  assessment  lists  be 
supervised  by  the  province's  chief  electoral 
officer.  The  central  list  will  be  formulated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  its  use  in  both  the 
provincial  elections  and  those  of  the  mimic- 
ipalities.  Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the 
federal  registration  list  would,  in  turn,  be 
based  on  information  obtained  through  pro- 
vincial computers.  The  more  levels  of  govern- 
ment use  this  system,  as  I  say,  then  the 
greater  the  cost-saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  objections  raised 
in  the  past  by  critics  of  a  centralized  electoral 
roll  is  that  such  a  list  might  violate  an  indi- 
vidual's privacy.  Those  opposed  to  the  system 
express  the  fear  that  certain  provincial  agen- 
cies or  their  local  counterparts  could  find  a 
list  an  easy  checking  tool  for  various  types 
of  investigation. 

Civil  liberties  aside  for  a  moment,  the 
argument  is  that  some  people  would  avoid 
registering  themselves  so  that  authorities,  such 
as  the  bailiff,  would  not  be  able  to  get  their 
addresses.  I  submit,  however,  that  this  point 
has  little  substance.  In  the  first  place,  an 
enumeration  system  based  on  assessment 
makes  use  of  no  information  that  is  not  now 
readily  available.  Secondly,  assurances  would 
be  built  into  the  system  that  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  central  registries  being  dis- 
tributed to  government  departments. 

In  Quebec  and  PEI  the  biggest  difficulty 
in  terms  of  confidentiality  has  come  from  the 
business  sector.  Electoral  officials  must  con- 
tend with  large  firms  wishing  copies  of  the 
list  to  facilitate  their  promotional  mailing.  In 
short,  I  think  that  a  continuous  electoral  roll 
compatible  with  rights  to  privacy  can  be  kept. 

I  am  aware  that  only  two  other  possible 
criticisms  on  the  use  of  continual  rolls  can 
be  raised.  One  is  that  these  assessment  rolls, 
while  including  owners  of  homes  and  build- 
ings as  well  as  tenants,  do  not  record  students 
and  boarders.  If  I  said  that  these  people 
represent  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population— or  that  they  are  the  group  with 
the  poorest  enumeration  profile  and  the  least 
likely  to  consistently  vote,  I  would  be  miss- 
ing the  point.  The  simple  alternative  is  to 
ensure  that  they  are  enumerated  at  the  same 
time  as  those  who  are  being  recorded  for 
assessment  purposes.  The  expense  and  effort 
to  do  this  is  minimal. 

The  other  criticism  I'm  aware  of  is  simply 
that  the  lists  are  difficult  to  dean  since  voters 
who  move  out  of  an  area  are  not  immediately 
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stricken  from  the  list.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  problem  when  a  voter  is  not  re-registered 
or  enumerated  prior  to  an  election.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  voter's  name  in  a  new  district 
could  not  occur  in  a  computerized  system 
unless  it  were  transferred  from  an  old  one, 
or  unless  the  voter  had  changed  citizenship 
or  reached  the  age  of  majority. 

In  summary,  the  system  of  continual  elec- 
toral listing  has  met  with  little  substantial 
criticism  in  the  three  provinces  where  it  is 
practised.  It  oflFers  the  advantages  of  main- 
taining enumeration  accuracy  while  greatly 
reducing  the  casts  incurred  by  repetition. 
Many  of  the  electoral  oflBcers  of  other  prov- 
inces endorse  the  concept.  I  feel  that  it  would 
work  well  in  this  jurisdiction. 

I  would  therefore,  by  way  of  concluding, 
proj>ose  that  this  House  undertake  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  continual  voters'  lists.  Similar 
concepts  have,  I  know,  been  studied  before, 
but  not  the  use  of  municipal  assessment  rolls 
per  se.  It's  high  time  we  did  so  because  the 
system  is  very  eflBcient  and  very  sound,  and 
further  because  the  present  system  is  just 
not  adequate  enough. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  wish  to  inform  the 
member  that  he  has  two  minutes  left.  Does 
he  wish  to  reserve  that  time? 

Mr.  McCaflFrey:  Thank  you,  I  do. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  rise  to  speak  on  the 
resolution.  I  wish  to  commend  the  member 
for  introducing  this,  but  also  to  alert  him  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  looked  into 
this  problem  and  looked  into  it  quite  deeply. 
Back  in  1968  the  then  Premier,  the  Honour- 
able John  Robarts,  set  up  a  select  committee 
that  studied  the  problem  for  some  three 
years.  Seven  members  of  that  committee  are 
still  members  of  this  Legislature. 

Their  first  oonclusion,  after  studying  the 
problem  for  one  year  was  that  it  was  not 
practical,  it  was  not  feasible  and  it  was  sub- 
stantially more  expensive.  Mind  you,  at  that 
time  we  did  not  have  the  assessment  roles 
computerized  to  the  extent  we  do  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  were  tihe  members 
on  that  committee? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  members  on  the 
committee  were  the  member  for  Prescott  and 
Russell  (Mr.  Belanger),  the  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier),  the  member  for  York 
North  (Mr.  Hodgson),  the  member  for  Hast- 
ings-Peterborough (Mr.  Rollins),  the  member 
for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  G.  E.  Smith),  the 
member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  and  my- 
self. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  mem- 
bers have  not  changed  their  minds  since  they 
submitted  their  original  report. 


When  the  select  committee  was  set  up,  we 
were  very  fortunate  because  at  that  time  there 
happened  to  be  a  federal  election  going  on 
in  the  United  States.  We  took  advantage  of 
that  federal  election  and  some  of  us  visited 
Erie  county  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Others 
went  to  Detroit,  Lake  Forest  and  Hamtramck 
in  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  report  at  that 
time  suggested,  after  viewing  everything  and 
tihe  procedures  followed  there,  that  the 
preparation  of  electoral  rolls  and  voter  regis- 
tration as  practiced  in  both  those  states  would 
be  both  costly  and  less  democratic  than  the 
system  of  enumeration  now  employed  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  previous  speaker  did  make  mention  of 
the  desirability  of  achieving  a  uniformity 
between  the  three  levels  of  government  that 
is  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal.  We 
also  looked  into  that  situation  and  we  found 
the  qualifications  for  the  voter  diflFered  in  the 
three.  For  example,  today  a  British  subject 
can  vote  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  but  a 
British  subject  cannot  vote  federally,  he  must 
be  a  Canadian  citizen. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
puterize that  one  piece  of  information.  I  know 
the  following  speaker  may  come  along  and 
say  that's  a  very  simple  procedure.  The  com- 
mittee had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  elec- 
toral system  overseas  in  Great  Britain  and 
offshore,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  process  by 
which  electors  cast  and  record  their  votes  is 
absolutely  fundamental  to  our  svstem  of 
democracy.  There  are  striking  differences 
between  elections  in  a  congressional  system 
in  the  US  and  elections  conducted  under  a 
parliamentary  system. 

Elections  in  the  United  States  are  on  fixed 
dates,  and  as  a  result  they  can  maintain  vot- 
ers' lists  quite  readily.  In  spite  of  that,  they 
are  not  as  up  to  date  as  are  the  electoral  lists 
prepared  by  our  present  system  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  assume  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  electorate  to  see  that  every- 
one can  be  put  on  the  voters  list  and  can  be 
put  on  within  approximatly  two  weeks  before 
the  election  date.  Under  the  US  system,  the 
election  on  the  same  day  provides  for  the 
election  of  presidents,  vice  president  at  large, 
governors,  lieutenant  governors,  state  senators, 
national  senators,  as  well  as  various  state  and 
municipal  oflBcers.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
greater  interest.  They  have  one  election  day 
only  so  they  can  come  along  and  have  lists, 
whereas  we  could  have  elections  at  three 
different  times  during  the  coinrse  of  a  year. 

In  studying  the  preparation  of  an  electoral 
register  we  visited  Britain,  and  there,  it  starts 
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right  the  first  day  of  October.  Electoral  regis- 
tration officers  are  required  to  mail  to  each 
occupier  of  a  household  a  form  that  is  to  be 
filled  out  showing  the  names  of  the  eligible 
electors  within  that  household.  That  form 
then  must  be  returned  to  the  electoral  regis- 
tration officer.  That  is  how  they  make  up 
their  permanent  list. 

In  practice,  the  number  of  occupiers  who 
return  the  form  on  time,  or  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  has  been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  law  imposes  on  electoral  registration 
officers  the  duty  of  makmg  a  sufficient  in- 
quiry. Thus  in  almost  all  areas  the  electoral 
registration  officer  has  to  dispatch  canvassers 
and  paid  enumerators  to  every  household; 
which  is  just  what  we  do  prior  to  the  election. 
So  they  are  repeating  the  process;  they  have 
the  permanent  electoral  list  but  then  they  do 
the  enumerating  exacdy  the  same  as  we  do. 

They  do  that  annually,  so  you  can  see  the 
tremendous  additional  cost  involved  there. 
The  electoral  officer  and  his  staflf  prepare  the 
voters'  list  during  the  period  between  Novem- 
ber 28  and  December  16  annually.  It  is  only 
during  this  period  an  elector  can  have  his 
name  added  to  the  list,  or  changed  in  case 
of  a  change  of  address.  He  cannot  have  it 
changed  during  any  otiber  time  but  during 
that  18-day  period.  If  he  doesn't  have  it 
changed  at  that  time  he  is  disenfranchised  for 
one  whole  year.  Under  our  system,  two  weeks 
before  tiie  election  he  can  still  have  his  name 
added  to  a  voters'  list. 

In  Great  Britain  they  find  their  system  of 
electoral  registration  is  96  per  cent  accurate 
when  they  first  make  the  voters'  list.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  numbers  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  people  move  from  one 
area  to  the  other  is  substantially  smaller  thani 
ours,  they  find  the  list  very  quickly  becomes 
inaccurate.  People  have  a  tendency  not  to 
update  their  address.  In  fact,  they  can't  up- 
date it  in  some  instances  because  when  they 
move  they  only  have  that  period  in  Novem- 
ber/December when  they  can  have  their 
names  added  to  the  voters*  list. 

One  of  the  advantages  in  Great  Britain  is 
that  within  21  days  after  the  voters'  list  is 
brought  up  to  date  the  election  can  be  called, 
so  there  is  only  a  21-day  waiting  period;  with 
us  it  is  approximately  87  days. 

Australia  has  a  different  system  under  com- 
pulsory voting.  Because  it  is  compulsory 
voting,  everyone  sees  they  are  on  a  voters* 
list;  if  they  don't  vote  there  is  a  monetary 
penalty.  That  penalty  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  chief  electoral  officer  who  can  say  "You 
didn't  vote  the  last  time.  Why  didn't  you 
vote?"  If  the  person  can't  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  then  he  is  taken  oflE  the  voters*  list. 


We  also  saw  a  municipal  election  in  Aus- 
tralia when  we  were  there.  In  the  municipal 
election  it  is  not  compulsory  to  vote.  As  a 
result,  in  the  municipal  election,  even  though 
they  use  a  voter  registration  system,  there 
was  only  a  30  per  cent  turnout  in  the  city 
of  Sydney  at  the  tune  we  happened  to  be 
there. 

ll  have  a  substantial  amount  of  information 
concerning  the  procedures  used  in  various 
jurisdictions.  I  originally  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  member  who  introduced  this 
resolution,  that  we  should  have  a  permanent 
voters'  list.  But  our  all-party  committee  con- 
cluded it  was  more  economical  to  have  it  the 
way  it  is  now.  It  is  more  up  to  date;  it  is  far 
more  accurate;  you  can  be  put  on  the  voters* 
hst  almost  at  the  last  minute;  and  it  is  easier 
to  get  yourself  on  the  voters'  list  imder  our 
system  than  any  other  system  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  resolution  of  the  member  for  Armour- 
dale  because  I  think  what  he  is  proposing 
responds  to  two  requisites:  It  would  create  a 
mechanism  that  would  allow  the  citizens  of 
the  province  to  have  the  right  to  exercise 
their  vote  by  way  of  being  on  a  permanent 
voters  list;  and  secondly,  this  system  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  respondent  to  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  fact, 
if  we  look  at  the  present  system,  we  see  that 
there  are  many  problems  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  didn't  talk  about. 
[4:00] 

Even  though  this  resolution  addresses  itself 
only  to  the  provincial  and  federal  elections, 
we  know  we  have  had  cases,  as  in  ward  six 
in  Toronto  in  the  previous  mimicipal  election, 
where  30  per  cent  of  the  voters  were  left  ofiF 
the  list.  That  is  a  real  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  to  exercise  a  basic  right 
in  our  society,  the  right  to  vote. 

There  are  remedies,  of  coiu'se.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  a  citizen's  name  can  be  put 
on  the  voters'  list  even  if  it  is  left  oflF  of  the 
list  when  the  enumerators  go  around.  The 
problem  is  that  by  having  entmieration  at 
this  time  we  put  the  burden  on  the  citizens 
to  check  whether  their  names  are  on  the 
voters'  list  so  they  can  exercise  their  franchise 
on  election  day. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  are  also  minor 
problems  which  perhaps  relate  to  individual 
enumerators.  In  the  last  municipal  election 
we  had  examples  where  exaody  the  same 
lists  were  used  as  were  used  two  years 
earlier,  with  the  names  of  people  who  had 
moved  and  were  no  longer  residing  at  those 
addresses.    Therefore,   the   suspicion   in  that 
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case  was  that  perhaps  the  enumerators  had 
not  exactly  done  the  job  they  were  required 
to  do. 

There  is  another  aspect  as  it  relates  to 
municipal  elections.  As  I  said  before,  this  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  but  I 
think  there  should  be  only  one  list,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  qualifications  to  vote  are 
different,  whether  the  citizens  vote  at  the 
provincial  level  or  at  the  municipal  level  and 
whether  they  are  British  subjects  or  Cana- 
dian citizens.  We  know  that  in  municipal 
elections  the  names  of  people  are  on  the 
voters'  lists  in  different  municipalities  if  they 
own  property.  I  don't  think  that  corresponds 
to  one  of  the  basic  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens,  that  every  citizen  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Canada 
—should  have  the  right  to  one  vote.  In  this 
case,  we  have  people  who  have  the  right 
to  vote  at  different  times  and  who  therefore 
have  more  weight  than  other  citizens. 

The  problem  of  enumeration  goes  back 
to  the  times  in  Canada  when  the  population 
was  extremely  mobile  but  the  towns  were 
very  small.  It  was  very  easy  to  identify  the 
people  who  had  the  right  to  vote,  and  it 
was  therefore  very  easy  to  compile  a  voters* 
list. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  problem  that  exists 
in  other  countries.  If  we  look  at  the  European 
Economic  Community,  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  are  moving  continuously  from  one 
country  to  another.  In  Italy  alone,  in  the 
last  15  years,  there  were  seven  million  people 
moving  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the 
country.  In  those  countries,  there  are  per- 
manent voters*  lists.  I  think  that  works  very 
well,  because  it  gives  to  the  citizens  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  can  exercise  their  right  to 
vote. 

The  problem  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
proponent  of  the  resolution  and  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor-Walkerville  is  the  economic 
cost  of  having  a  permanent  voters*  list.  I 
would  submit  that  if  we  are  in  a  situation  like 
this  when  we  have  by-elections,  municipal 
elections,  a  federal  election,  and  possibly  in 
a  minority  government  situation  a  provincial 
election,  the  cost  of  enumeration  is  just 
immense.  The  amount  of  money  and  energy 
spent  is  just  unbearable  for  the  province,  and 
for  the  municipalities  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

We  have  to  create  a  mechanism,  and  the 
member  for  Armourdale  proposed  that  this 
House  devote  some  time  to  study  what  kind 
of  mechanism  is  necessary,  to  keep  the 
permanent  lists  updated.  There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  that,  either  by  voluntary 
registration  or  by  requiring  that  the  citizens 


who  move  from  one  place  to  another  be  re- 
quired to  declare  their  new  address  so  that 
they  can  be  automatically  put  on  the  new 
voters'  list;  and  through  assessment  of  course, 
because  every  year  when  the  citizens  receive 
their  assessment  notices  they  can  automatically 
be  included  in  the  voters*  list.  I  don't  see 
how  the  cost  would  increase.  Actually,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  save  money. 

There  are  many  countries  in  Europe  where 
they  have  permanent  voters'  lists;  and  recent- 
ly in  Canada,  in  some  provinces  like  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Alberta  and,  of  course, 
Quebec,  they  have  established  a  permanent 
voters'  list.  We  think  the  system  works  and 
works  better  than  in  Ontario. 

The  objection  that  in  Ontario  we  have 
different  elections  while  in  the  United  States 
there  is  an  election  for  every  level  of  govern- 
ment from  municipal  to  state  and  federal 
government,  judges  and  everything,  doesn't 
change  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  we 
have,  because  the  lists  can  be  kept  at  one 
level  of  government.  Usually  in  Europe  they 
are  kept  by  the  municipality,  but  they  are 
used  for  any  kind  of  election,  whether  pro- 
vincial, federal  or  municipal,  and  they  can 
be  used  at  any  time. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  colleagues  a  chance 
to  speak  on  this  resolution,  but  I  want  to 
wind  up  by  saying  that  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion; I  hope  this  House  will  support  it  and 
then  give  us  a  chance  to  study  the  problem 
and  come  up  with  permanent  voters*  lists. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  the  government  of 
Ontario  has  a  creditable  record  as  far  as 
keeping  pace  with  the  electoral  process. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  means  he  is  going  to 
support  you,  Bruce. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  government  has  over 
the  years  continued  to  amend  existing  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  election  process  and  in 
so  doing  has  basically  kept  pace  with  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  to  better  improve 
the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  Conway:  Vote  early  and  vote  often. 

Mr.  Williams:  Notwithstanding  those  suc- 
cesses, I  think  however  that  this  government 
has  recognized— in  fact,  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  has  indicated  in  responding  to  ques- 
tions in  this  House  and  on  other  occasions— 
that  indeed  there  is  still  room  for  further 
improvement  in  the  system. 

Not  too  long  ago,  following  the  most  re- 
cent provincial  election,  when  the  Premier 
was  questioned  on  this  matter  in  the  House 
he,  indeed,  did  indicate  that  he  was  con- 
templating the  possibility  of  further  amend- 
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ments  to  the  Election  Act.  I  suggest  that  one 
oi  those  considerations  imdoubtedly  will  be 
the  contemplation  of  the  desirability  at  this 
point  in  time  of  implementing  the  use  of 
voters  lists  and  providing  facilities  for  per- 
manent—I use  that  term  in  quotes— "per- 
manent" voter  registration  facilities. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  comments  by 
the  member  for  Windsor- WaUcerville.  He  re- 
minded this  House  that  10  years  ago  a  special 
committee,  that  received  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  at  the  time  as  I  recall,  went  about 
the  world  looking  at  the  different  systems  to 
satisfy  itself  whether  or  not  there  was  a  better 
way  of  conducting  the  election  process  as  far 
as  enumeration  of  qualified  voters  was  con- 
cerned. In  commenting  on  the  findings  of  that 
committee,  however,  the  member  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  reason  for  taking  a  new  and 
fresh  look  at  the  situation. 

The  member  did  point  out  that  it  was  a 
decade  ago  when  we  last  looked  at  this  situa- 
tion in  depth.  A  lot  has  happened  in  10 
years.  He  acknowledged  in  his  comments  that 
two  very  significant  things  have  occurred. 
Firstly  we  have  now  moved  into  the  computer 
age  in  a  very  substantive  way;  and  secondly 
of  course,  since  that  time  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
preparation  of  assessment  rolls.  Those  two 
changes  alone  during  that  10  year  period,  I 
would  suggest,  justffy  this  government  taking 
a  new  fresh  look  at  the  advisability  and 
greater  advantages  of  going  to  permanent 
voter  lists. 

The  member  did  draw  the  basic  differences 
between  the  congressional  system  that  exists 
to  the  south  of  our  border  as  contrasted  to 
our  parliamentary  system.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion there  are  basic  differences.  The  US 
system,  of  course,  has  the  predetermined 
voting  day  so  all  electors  know,  and  all 
political  parties  know,  when  the  next  election 
is  coming. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  We  have  that  by  osmosis. 

Mr.  Williams:  Perhaps  this  should  come  to 
this  country.  It  might  improve  upon  the  sys^ 
tem.  Because  it  doesn't  exist  here,  it  is  one 
of  the  hurdles  that  has  to  be  overcome  in 
establishing  a  permanent  voters*  list,  par- 
ticularly if  there  is  to  be  an  ongoing  updating 
of  that  list  and  the  open  type  of  program  as 
suggested  by  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution. 
However,  I  don't  see  these  as  being  insur- 
mountable problems  and  differences  by  which 
such  a  system  could  not  be  equally  well 
applied  in  this  province. 

I  would  suggest,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
there  is  a  viable  mechanism,  as  elaborated 
upon  by  the  member  for  Armourdale.  I  think 


he  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  observa- 
tions that  because  of  the  high  degree  of 
computerization  that  now  exists  within  the 
public  and  private  sector,  it's  far  more  attain- 
able to  have  eflBcient,  up-to-date  lists  that  can 
be  prepared  in  an  economical  fashion.  The 
programming  of  existing  computer  lists  that 
hold  the  assessment  roll  information  could  very 
easily  be  reprogrammed  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  information  that  would  be  relevant 
to  an  election  process. 

The  other  speakers  have  referred  to  other 
jurisdictions  and  given  us  some  comparisons, 
some  advantages  and  disadvantages  based  on 
those  other  jurisdictions  and  what  their 
experiences  have  been.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  system  that  operates  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  course,  we  know  they 
have  a  form  of  closed  list  whereby  after  a 
specific  date,  which  I  believe  is  in  February 
of  each  year,  the  list  is  closed  for  a  12-month 
period  and  no  one  who  has  not  had  their 
name  placed  on  that  list  would  be  eligible  to 
vote  at  an  election  during  the  next  12-month 
period  immediately  following  that  date.  I 
believe  that  situation  prevails  also  in  France. 
There  is  no  question  that  to  that  extent  some 
people  could  be  unfairly  disenfranchised  be- 
cause they  came  in  a  day  late  or  were  not 
discovered  as  being  eligible  until  a  very  short 
time  after  the  close-off  date. 
[4:15] 

There  is  the  system  that  exists  in  Australia 
which  is  even  more  extreme,  as  elaborated 
upon  to  some  extent  by  the  member.  Of 
course  that  is  a  compulsory  system,  and  be- 
cause of  that  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  systems.  It  has  to  ensure  that 
each  and  every  citizen  is  contacted  and  given 
full  opportunity  to  register  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  punitive  meas- 
ures applied  in  the  form  of  fines  if  they  did 
not  do  so.  The  results  of  the  election  that  was 
held  federally  in  Australia  a  decade  ago 
indicated  that  the  cost  of  conducting  an  elec- 
tion, using  the  voters'  lists  as  they  have  them, 
worked  out  to  about  45  cents  per  voter. 
Translating  that  into  current-day  inflationary 
prices,  perhaps  it  would  now  be  $1  or  $1.25, 
which  I  still  think  is  an  economical  considera- 
tion. 

The  system  I  personally  prefer,  notwith- 
standing some  of  the  deficiencies  that  have 
been  recognized  and  talked  about,  is  the  US 
system,  which  is  the  volitional  system  of 
registration.  In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the 
individual.  If  a  person  really  feels  strongly 
enough  about  exercising  one  of  the  most 
precious  individual  rights  of  a  person  living 
in  a  free  society,  then  surely  that  person  will 
not  feel  that  put  out  to  have  to   go  to   a 
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central  registry  to  register  his  name  in 
order  to  vote  at  the  next  election. 

We  know  and  understand  that  some  of 
the  diflBculties  in  the  US  system  result  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  variations 
among  the  various  states.  The  program  is 
intact  in  49  of  the  50  states.  The  system 
basically  does  work  well.  While  it  has  been 
stated  statistically  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
25  per  cent  of  the  American  people  who 
might  otherwise  be  qualified  do  not  register, 
and  thereby  disenfranchise  themselves 
through  their  own  personal  default,  what 
hasn't  been  demonstrated  statistically  is  the 
fact  that  those  who  have  made  that  eflFort 
indeed  represent  a  very  high  voter  turnout. 

I  think  that  makes  up  for  the  other 
statistic  that  tends  to  work  against  the 
system.  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  voter  turnout  in  US  elections  is 
somewhat  higher  than  that  which  we  ex- 
perience here.  We  have  just  gone  through 
a  municipal  election  which  again  had  an 
appalling  turnout  at  the  polls  percentage- 
wise. I  believe  in  Metro  Toronto  it  was 
something  hke  35  per  cent.  I  suggest  it  is 
a  disgrace;  that  so  few  people  would  take 
the  time  to  exercise  that  right. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  concluding,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  resolution  before  us  does  de- 
serve consideration.  It  is  10  years  later,  a 
lot  has  happened  in  the  interim,  and  the 
subject  warrants  another  look.  For  that 
reason,  I  support  the  resolution  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I  am  very  happy  to  speak  on 
this  resolution  before  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  member  for  Armour- 
dale  for  bringing  it  forth  because  I  think 
it  is  important  that  from  time  to  time  we  do 
talk  about  these  things. 

We  have  had  many  good  viewpoints  put 
before  us  by  the  previous  speakers.  They 
have  been  based  on  past  experience  and 
past  reports  and  studies  that  have  been 
made.  I'm  basing  my  remarks  on  this  re- 
solution more  on  the  basis  of  experiences 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  years. 

I  believe  the  whole  purpose  of  enumera- 
tion, or  the  voters'  list,  is  to  get  as  many 
people  out  to  vote  as  possible;  that  is  the 
main  aim.  I  would  like  to  show  in  my  fol- 
lowing remarks  that  perhaps  the  present 
system  we  have,  while  it  can  be  improved, 
is  doing  more  toward  getting  people  to  go 
and  vote,  and  that's  the  name  of  the  game. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  anecdote  about 
a  candidate  in  the  recent  municipal  election 


in  my  city  of  Samia.  He  came  forth  and 
volunteered  to  run  for  an  aldermanic  post. 
His  name  was  put  in  nomination  and  of 
course  the  clerk  sent  the  nomination  list  to 
the  printers.  After  it  had  gone  to  the  printers 
it  was  found  that  this  man,  for  personal 
reasons,  could  not  and  did  not  want  to  run 
and  be  elected  to  council.  This  man  took 
an  ad  in  the  paper,  and  he  got  up  at  public 
meetings  and  said,  "Don't  vote  for  Pat 
Lauzon.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  member  of 
the  council.  My  situation  has  changed." 
The  man  came  within  2,000  votes  of  being 
elected. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  That's  because  the  others 
opposing  him  were  Conservatives. 

Mr.  Blundy:  He  got  that  many  votes. 
Many  of  us  in  the  municipal  scene  that  night 
were  wondering  about  what  kind  of  tack 
to  take  trying  to  get  elected.  There  was  a 
man  who  publicly  advertised  and  got  on 
platforms  and  said  that  he  could  not  serve, 
he  did  not  want  to  be  elected,  and  he  nearly 
was. 

I  believe  we  are  living  in  a  society  that  is 
very  mobile.  Statistics  will  show  that  in 
years  gone  by  a  family  lived  in  the  same 
home  for  a  full  generation,  and  perhaps  a 
generation  or  two.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
now,  in  our  urban  areas  particularly.  We 
are  very  mobile,  and  I  don't  believe  that  a 
permanent  voters'  list  would  be  able  to  keep 
up  to  that. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  voluntary 
registrations  that  some  members  have  referred 
to.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  want  to 
avoid.  Here  in  this  House  we  are  all  inter- 
ested politically  and  politically  motivated.  No 
matter  what  the  level  of  election  being  held, 
we  would  make  sure  we  were  on  the  voters* 
list  by  whatever  means  it  was  gathered.  But 
it  is  all  those  people  who  are  not  i)olitically 
motivated,  and  who  are  going  to  have  to 
express  their  view  of  the  candidates  and  what 
they  are  offering,  that  we  have  to  look  at.  I 
say  that  there  is  no  way  a  voluntary  system 
Qould  work. 

Getting  back  to  the  permanent  voters'  list, 
a  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  an  article 
in  the  clerks  and  treasurers  magazine  break- 
ing down  voters'  lists  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  voters'  list  as  it  was  done  then.  That 
article  showed  that  the  clerks  reported  that 
a  municipal  voters'  list  in  an  urban  area  was 
at  least  10  per  cent  out  in  one  year.  Over 
a  two-year  period,  it  was  in  the  order  of  20 
per  cent  out  on  the  present  municipal  list. 
This  same  thing  applies  in  any  one  of  the 
three  levels  of  government. 
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When  I  started  out  I  said  the  thing  is  that 
we've  got  to  interest  the  voters  in  the  election. 
The  present  enumeration  system  is  just  one 
more  way  that  the  ordinary  voter  is  ap- 
proached and  it  is  brought  to  him  once  more 
that  an  election  is  coming  up.  It  is  another 
way  of  informing  the  voters  of  the  pending 
election,  and  hopefully  interesting  them  in 
going  out  to  vote. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  con- 
cerns the  present  system,  where  we  have 
enumerators  going  out  prior  to  an  election 
and  compiling  a  voters'  list.  Traditionally, 
these  people  have  been  political  people.  They 
have  been  appointed  by  people  from  the 
various  parties  and  therefore  are  interested. 
They  go  out  and  they  vwrk  diligently  to 
produce  the  best  list  of  voters  possible.  They 
want  to  get  them  all  on.  Even  though  they 
might  come  to  a  home  in  which  the  people 
didn't  share  the  same  political  philosophies, 
they  would  still  enumerate  them,  thank 
goodness. 

The  period  of  oflBce  in  the  provincial 
Legislature  is  not  a  fixed  period.  If  we  had 
a  fixed  period  c^f  oflBce,  although  I'm  not 
advocating  that,  it  would  be  more  feasible 
to  have  a  permanent  voters'  list.  It  would  be 
more  easily  done  and  probably  more  suc- 
cessfully done.  But  the  flexible  time  of  office 
enjoyed  by  a  Legislature  is  not  conducive  to 
a  fixed  voters'  list. 

I  will  close  by  saying  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee that  has  studied  this,  as  has  been 
reported  by  the  member  for  Windsor- Walker- 
viUe  in  some  depth,  has  shown  that  at  that 
time  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  better  system 
than  the  one  we  have  now. 

I  have  been  in  politics  for  some  time  and 
I  believe  the  current  system  of  enumeration 
and  getting  a  voters'  list  compiled  immedi- 
ately before  an  election  has  the  possibility 
of  bringing  the  notice  of  the  election  to  the 
people  and  creating  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
election,  perhaps  bringing  a  greater  crowd 
to  the  polls  on  election  day;  and  that  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  I  feel  we  ought  to  vote 
against  tbe  resolution  presented  here  today 
by  the  member  for  Armoiu-dale. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  resolution  states  that 
the  government  should  consider  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation.  I've  no  objection  to  the 
government  considering  anything,  anytime, 
but  I'm  sure  if  they  examine  the  evidence 
carefully,  they'll  come  to  a  negative  conclu- 
sion. Therdfore,  Im  not  in  favour  of  this 
motion. 

The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  re- 
minded us  that  10  years  ago  a  select  com- 
mittee, representatives  of  all  parties,  studied 


this  matter  carefully  and  came  to  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  a  permanent  voters'  list 
was  not  good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  interest  in  this 
topic  goes  back  not  just  10  years  but  25  years. 
Back  about  1950,  when  I  was  engaged  in 
politics  at  the  federal  level,  all  the  parties- 
including  the  chief  electoral  office  of  Canada 
—looked  carefully  into  the  proposition  of  a 
permanent  electoral  Hst.  They  came  to  tihe 
conclusion  that  it  wasn't  a  ^better  system. 
While  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  tidier 
and  having  everybody  on  the  list,  it  simply 
doesn't  work  out  that  way. 

For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
some  jurisdictions,  if  they  had  an  updating 
of  the  list  every  six  months  or  every  year, 
if  the  election  perchance  was  called  near 
the  end  of  that  period,  if  it  was  called  in  the 
10th  or  the  11th  month,  a  very  significant 
percentage  df  that  list  would  be  wrong. 
People  had  died,  people  had  moved  and  so 
on;  you  can't  guarantee  that  you're  going 
to  have  an  up-to-date  list. 

[4:30] 

We  have  this  incredible  mobility  of  people. 
In  my  constituency  I  have  one  area,  at  the 
corner  of  Jane  and  Woolner,  where  there's  a 
nest  of  some  six  or  eight  high-rise  apart- 
ments. Some  4,000  or  5,000  or  more  people 
live  there,  and  I'm  told  that  in  some  of  those 
apartment  buildings  between  elections,  nor- 
mally falling  every  four  years,  there  is  theoret- 
ically a  total  change  in  the  population  within 
that  building.  A  few  may  be  there  from  elec- 
tion to  election,  but  indeed  in  some  apart- 
ments they  change  every  six  months.  So 
you've  got  this  great  mobility  that  is  going 
on.  A  permanent  electoral  list,  while  having 
the  illusion  of  availing  itself  of  all  of  modern 
technology  and  computerization  and  every- 
thing, simply  does  not  keep  up  with  all  of 
this  mobility. 

On  November  13,  in  the  dobe  and  Mail, 
there  was  an  article  by  Karl  JafFray  who  had 
considerable  experience  in  elections  before 
he  decided  to  retire  to  the  quiet  of  normal 
life.  He  had  an  article  on  a  permanent  voters' 
list  and  he  was  calling  for  a  permanent  voters* 
list.  He  had  his  approach  to  it;  and  I  think 
this  is  another  kind  of  approach,  somewhat 
different  though  generally  the  same  as  that 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution.  To  quote 
from  his  article: 

"The  provincial  Legislature  could  pass  an 
act  requiring  mimicipai  clerks  to  keep  voters' 
lists  up  to  date  and  providing  for  the  use  of 
such  lists  in  both  municipal  and  provincial 
elections.  The  federal  parliament  could  pro- 
vide for  using  the  same  lists  in  federal  elec- 
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tions.  Boundaries  need  present  no  problem, 
if  all  lists  are  kept  on  the  basis  of  census 
tracts." 

A  little  later  he  points  out:  "The  system  I 
am  proposing  could  and  should  have  an 
annual  enumeration  as  well.  However,  that 
enumeration  would  be  a  tool  to  correct  the 
list  and  not  the  basis  for  making  it.  Persons 
whom  the  enumerator  found  could  be  added. 
Persons  whom  the  enumerator  did  not  find 
would  still  not  be  removed  without  being 
mailed  a  written  notice,  and  enumerators 
would  be  clearly  instructed  that  they  could 
rely  on  information  other  than  an  interview." 

In  other  words,  he's  anticipating  a  perma- 
nent list  drawn  up  at  the  municipal  level,  but 
he  anticipates  that  there  would  be  an  annual 
enumeration  and  if  perchance  the  enumera- 
tors found  that  somebody  was  on  the  list  and 
they  couldn't  check  it  they  would  have  to 
mail  it  to  him.  This  is  all  very  comphcated. 

I  haven't  examined  recently  the  costs  that 
the  member  suggests  would  result  in  a  very 
great  saving,  but  from  my  observation  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  very  great  saving.  In 
fact,  the  conclusion  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  comes  to,  that  this  has  proven  satisfactory 
in  other  jurisdictions,  leaves  me  somewhat 
mystified  and  puzzled,  because  obviously  we 
talked  to  different  people. 

I  talked  to  people  who  have  been  exx)osed 
to  the  permanent  voters'  list,  for  example  in 
British  Columbia,  and  their  conclusion  is  any- 
tliing  but  a  favourable  one.  I  tend  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  honourable  member 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat  comes  to;  namely, 
that  while  I  concede  the  enumeration  system 
that  we  now  use  has  defects  in  it,  that  it 
doesn't  prove  to  be  as  efficient  as  it  should 
be,  names  are  left  off  and  so  on,  that  ff  the 
effort  that  is  now  being  proposed  for  a  per- 
manent voters'  list  was  more  sharply  focused 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
system,  of  getting  people  who  are  better 
trained,  of  having  permanent  returning  officers 
who  knew  how  to  handle  the  situation— a  few 
years  ago  in  my  constituency,  for  example, 
they  didn't  get  the  returning  officer  in  the 
riding  appointed  until  the  day  after  the  writs 
were  issued.  Why?  Because  the  Tory  riding 
association  was  in  a  deadlock  as  to  who  to 
nominate  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  That's  typical. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  say  it's  typical.  I 
am  told  we  now  go  to  a  permanent  list  and 
I'm  sure  they  don't  get  those  nominees  from 
the  local  Tory  riding  association,  or  maybe 
they  do;  but  that  land  of  a  situation  where 
you  throw  somebody  into  the  breach  the  day 
after  the  writ  is  issued,  when  48  or  72  hours 


later  he's  got  to  have  the  machinery  set  up, 
of  course,  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Indeed,  in  some  instances  they're  dear  old 
ladies.  And  some  of  those  old  ladies,  or  some- 
times men,  who  always  get  in  for  the  enu- 
meration process  because  they  happen  to  be 
on  the  patronage  list  of  the  government  party 
—which  in  Ontario,  even  if  it  runs  third,  has 
the  right  to  make  the  appointment— aren't 
efficient.  They  can't  even  walk  up  the  stairs 
in  some  instances,  and  so  the  law  is  violated 
because  it's  done  by  their  partner. 

All  I'm  saying,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  is  that  if  we 
had  it  more  efficiently  handled  and  if  we 
focused  our  attention  on  improving  that  effi- 
ciency and  getting  trained  people,  and  they 
go  out  and  they  get  an  enumeration  list  X 
number  of  days  in  advance  of  the  election, 
and  the  courts  of  revision  are  oi)en  until  two 
weeks  before  the  election,  I  think  that  pro- 
vides you  with  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
most  up-to-date  list. 

I  agree  with  the  member  who  just  sat 
down,  who  used  to  be  mayor  of  Samia  and 
knows  something  about  elections,  that  this 
whole  process  generates  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest in  the  election.  At  least  the  people 
are  going  to  find  when  they  are  being 
enumerated  that  an  election  has  been 
called  and  are  not  going  to  learn,  as  one 
sometimes  discovers,  that  there  is  an  elec- 
tion only  in  the  last  week  before  the  poll- 
ing is  to  take  place. 

The  present  system  has  many  defects.  It 
is  not  efficient  and  is  sometimes  exasperat- 
ing. Indeed,  its  major  exasperation  is  that 
it  takes  a  little  time  for  each  of  the  can- 
didates to  be  able  to  get  even  the  carbon 
copy  of  the  list  to  know  who  the  voters 
are.  But  at  least  it  has  the  prospect  of 
generating  enthusiam  and  getting  every- 
body as  much  as  possible  on  to  the  list  so 
that  they  can  vote  in  that  election.  There- 
fore, while  I  don't  object  to  this  govern- 
ment considering  anything,  I  think  they 
would  be  wasting  their  time.  I  would  not 
be  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mancini:  I  rise  to  speak  to  ballot  item 
37  introduced  by  the  member  for  Armour- 
dale.  I  support  the  member's  resolution.  I 
usually  can  understand  many  of  the  argu- 
ments which  are  put  forward  by  the  farmer 
from  Yonge  Street,  but  this  afternoon  I 
really  haven't  been  able  to  understand  any 
of  them  whatsoever. 

I  think  that  our  archaic  method  of  set- 
ting up  a  voters'  list,  through  a  system  which 
sends  two  individuals  door  to  door,  hopefully 
trying  to  get  everyone's  name  and  address, 
and   everyone   who   lives   in   that   particular 
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residence  on  the  voters*  list,  has  outhved 
its  usefulness.  I  believe  it  is  time  now  to  get 
a  permanent  voters'  list.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  give  some  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
person  having  his  name  on  the  voters  list, 
iE  he  or  she  happens  to  move,  to  that  in- 
dividual. I  don't  think  that  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  person  who  wishes  to  partake  in 
our  electoral  process. 

I  don't  think  that  having  people  go  door 
to  door  a  few  weeks  before  an  election  en- 
courages a  bigger  voter  turnout.  Surely  we 
can  see  that  by  the  results  of  the  voter 
turnouts  that  we  got  in  the  last  few  elec- 
tions, 60  or  65  per  cent.  I  don't  agree  at  all 
that  having  this  type  of  method  that  we  use 
today  informs  people  that  we  have  an  elec- 
tion. My  goodness,  the  amount  of  brochures 
that  political  candidates  send  out  informs 
people  that  we  are  having  elections,  along 
with  the  amount  of  press,  and  free  radio  and 
TV  time  that  the  political  parties  receive.  I 
don't  buy  that  as  any  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment at  all.  The  people  are  surely  aware 
that  an  election  is  on  after  it  is  called. 

I  realize  I  have  only  one  minute  left. 
A  good  example  of  self-voter  registration 
is  given  to  us  south  of  the  border.  In  the 
United  States  people  must  register  them- 
selves for  every  election.  We  are  not  going 
to  ask  the  public  of  Ontario  to  register 
themselves  for  every  election.  We  are  going 
to  tell  them,  "We  are  going  to  put  your 
name  on  the  list  and  you  are  going  to  be 
permanently  put  on  that  list.  If  you  happen 
to  move,  please  find  out  how  to  put  your 
name  on  the  new  list."  In  that  way,  the  per- 
son who  has  moved  will  automatically  know 
whose  constituency  he  is  in  and  what  his 
electoral  district  is  called. 

I  think  the  member  for  Armourdale  should 
be  supported.  His  resolution  has  come  of 
age  and  I  am  glad  to  support  him. 

Mr.  McCaffrey:  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  for  Essex  Souths  Oriole  and 
Downsview  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
resolution.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  distressed 
that  two  long-standing  members  of  the 
Legislature,  the  members  for  York  South  and 
Windsor- Walkerville,  both  acknowledged 
that  there  is  room  for  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  present  system  and  yet  seemed 
to  balk  at  any  kind  of  a  fundamental  change. 

The  member  for  York  South  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  a  new  system,  as  I  have  outlined, 
would  save  any  money.  I  can  only  repeat 
the  numbers  that  I  mentioned  earlier— some- 
thing in  the  order  of  $5  million— they  do 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  significant  tax 
saving. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Speculation. 


Mr.  McCaflFrey:  That's  right.  There  may 
be  some  speculation  built  into  that;  none 
the  less,  I  think  the  saving  is  a  significant 
one. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact— and  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  mentioned 
it— of  the  select  committee  that  travelled 
around  10  years  ago.  It  is  mind-bending  to 
think  that  a  committee  travelled  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Australia  in  1968  to  look  into  this  and  ruled 
against  it. 

The  member  for  Oriole  and  others  have 
mads  the  point  that  much  has  happened  in 
the  last  decade;  there  have  been  very 
fundamental  changes,  not  the  least  of  which 
has  been  improvement  in  the  computer  and 
technological  areas.  I  am  confident  the 
system  I  propose  would  save  money,  not- 
withstanding the  finding  of  10  years  ago. 

The  status  quo  seems  to  all  of  us  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Short  of  a  fundamental 
change  like  this,  I  can't  think  of  another 
way  of  improving  it.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
looking  in  isolation  at  a  continual  voters' 
list  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  mentioned 
at  the  outset  that  I  think  ultimately  it  should 
be  a  national  area  of  responsibihty,  and  I 
think  the  onus  is  on  us  to  make  this  system 
cheaper  and  more  effective  for  the  voters.  I 
think  such  a  fundamental  change  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  has  expired  for  this 
ballot  item. 

TORONTO  ISLAND  HOMES 

Mr.  Conway  moved  resolution  27: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  resi- 
dential portions  of  Ward's  and  Algonquin 
islands  now  occupied  by  the  Toronto  Island 
homes  be  transferred  back  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  in  order  that  the  island  residents 
be  saved  from  eviction,  and  that  this  be  done 
by  amending  the  Municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Act  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Conway:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  private  members'  hour  this  after- 
noon to  debate  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of 
topical  and  timdy  interest  in  this  city  at  this 
time. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  matter  that 
gravely  affects  the  lives  and  the  futures  of 
some  750  Ontarians,  who  at  the  very  worst 
face  the  demolition  of  homes  in  which  many 
of  them  have  lived  for  a  very  long  time;  and 
who  at  the  very  least  face  the  continuation 
of  a  wretched  uncertainty,  which  I  for  one 
do  not  like  to  see  any  citizen  in  this  province 
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face  as  they  have  faced  it  for  these  past 
number  of  years. 

I  want  to  say  as  weD  that  it  is  timely  be- 
cause we  have  had  in  this  province  this  week, 
and  indeed  in  this  city,  the  conclusion  of 
municipal  election  campaigns.  In  the  city  of 
Toronto  there  was  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
which  the  island  matter  was  one  in  which 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  opin- 
ions of  the  new  mayor,  and  indeed  of  his  two 
opponents,  were  brought  forward;  and  I  think 
we  know  where  the  new  mayor  stands  on  this 
particular  issue. 

It  is  timely  as  well  because,  before  coming 
into  the  House  this  afternoon,  I  read  a  story 
under  the  pen  of  Mr.  David  Miller  in  the 
Toronto  Star  which  indicates,  and  I  quote: 
"Premier  William  Davis  . .  .  will  announce 
a  'freeze*  on  the  demolition  of  the  250  homes 
on  Ward's  and  Algonquin  islands,"  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  resolution  I  have 
chosen  to  move  ahead  with  is  one  which 
speaks  generally  to  the  island  community,  and 
it  offers  one  specific  alternative  to  the  very 
unhappy  situation  in  which  the  island  resi- 
dents find  themselves.  I  simply  want  to  in- 
dicate that  the  resolution  calls  for  the  transfer 
of  the  residential  portions  of  Ward's  and 
Algonquin  islands— and  we  are  talking  here 
about  something  less  than  30  acres,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  overall  island  land 
mass— back  to  the  city  of  Toronto  from  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

[4:45] 

You  will  be  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
land  was  given  or  awarded  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan government  in  1956.  I  want  to  make  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  I  certainly  gave  this 
matter  a  considerable  degree  of  thought,  be- 
cause a  number  of  alternatives  are  offered 
in  this  respect. 

I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention  this  after- 
noon's story  in  the  Toronto  Star.  It  indicates 
informed  sources  in  the  government  indicate 
three  alternatives  are  being  considered  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  island  residential  com- 
munity. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  a  study  of  the 
waterfront  will  be  undertaken,  in  which  case 
presumably,  a  stay  of  execution  will  be  af- 
forded. A  second  alternative  spoken  of  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  provincial  park.  Thirdly, 
according  to  Mr.  David  Miller's  article,  there 
is  the  matter  of  ceding  the  residential  part 
of  the  island  back  to  tihe  city  of  Toronto. 

I  want  to  say  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
best,  and  really  the  only  alternative  to  protect 
this  community,  a  community  which  I  firmly 
believe  deserves  protection,  is  tbe  third  one 


in  that  list.  It  is  the  one  which  I  have  chosen 
to  offer  in  my  resolution. 

As  someone  who  obviously  does  not  reside 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  I 
want  to  make  an  observation  about  this  com- 
munity, one  which  I  think  all  members  of 
this  assembly  have  from  time  to  time  record- 
ed. That  is  Toronto  is  indeed  one  of  the  truly 
great  cities  of  North  America- 
Mr.   Samis:    Other  than  Renfrew. 

Mr.  Conway:  —a  continent  in  which  major 
urban  communities  have  imdergone,  I  think 
very  unhappily,  serious  decay.  This  is  one 
city  of  which  I,  as  an  Ontarian,  am  very 
proud.  It  is  a  civilized  urban  community.  I 
think  it  is  all  the  more  civilized  because, 
certainly  in  the  past  number  of  years,  it  has 
through  its  municipal  government  particularly, 
appreciated,  as  many  other  jurisdictions  have 
not,  the  value  and  the  importance  of  neigh- 
bourhoods. I  think  the  greatness  of  Toronto, 
the  greatness  of  this  community,  is  its  under- 
standing and  its  appreciation  of  neighbour- 
hoods and  neighbourhood  communities. 

I  want  to  suggest,  as  I  think  the  events 
of  the  recent  past  have  clearly  indicated, 
there  is  not  anywhere  in  this  city  a  com- 
munity of  greater  togetherness,  of  greater 
effect  and  of  greater  understanding  than  the 
island  community.  The  fight  those  people 
have  waged  in  defence  of  their  case,  in  de- 
fence of  those  homes  and  their  residential 
situation,  is  one  which  I  think  is  truly  an 
example  to  any  group  that  might  find  itself 
so  threatened. 

I  want  to  say  as  well  that  there  are  many 
who  say  the  islanders  should  be  evicted 
since  they  have  known,  many  of  them,  and 
perhaps  all  of  them,  that  their  existence  in 
a  residential  setting  on  Ward's  and  Algon- 
quin islands  was  at  best  contingent  upon  the 
requirement  for  additional  parkland.  As  far 
back  as  1956  it  was  understood  this  would 
be  a  requirement  in  the  future.  All  of  us 
understand  park  planning  has  certainly 
changed  a  great  deal  in  the  recent  past. 
The  new  idea,  the  new  approach  to  recrea- 
tion and  park  planning,  is  now  to  have  local 
or  more  neighbourhood  parks.  The  idea  of 
one  great  park  on  the  islands  I  don't  think 
is  as  prevalent  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

I  must  ask  those  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  30  acres  is  required  in  the  here 
and  now  to  deal  with  the  additional  and 
obvious  burdens  of  recreational  requirements 
where  is  the  need?  Despite  what  some  might 
believe,  I  have  gone  to  the  islands  in  the 
summertime  and  I  have  not  seen— nor  have 
the  islanders,  nor  have  many  of  the  people 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere  who  go  there  to 
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enjoy  its  unique  recreational  oflFerings  by 
and  large  in  the  summer  season— we  have 
not  observed  such  densities  and  such  pres- 
sures as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  land 
must  now  be  ceded  in  its  entirety  to  the 
purpose  of  parkland.  Let  us  assume  for  the 
moment  there  might  indeed  be  a  need  for 
that.  I  don't  think  that  can  be  proven,  but 
I  want  to  invoke  several  studies  which  are 
apparently  in  the  hands— in  fact  I  know  them 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  city  of  Toronto  plan- 
ners—which suggest  this  land  is  not  required, 
the  island  is  not  under  great  pressure  and 
what  is  available  there  now  in  terms  of  its 
park  capacity  is  quite  adequate. 

But  is  there  money  and  are  there  plans  for 
the  conversion  of  tliose  acres  presently  as- 
signed to  residential  purposes?  My  under- 
standing is  that  there  is  no  such  plan  and 
certainly  no  revenues  for  such  a  plan  are 
available,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  available 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  islands  contain  250  residential  units 
that  provide  homes  for  some  750-odd  cit- 
izens. Many  of  those  residential  units  are  of 
the  family  kind.  It  is  clear  from  the  city 
planners  in  the  housing  field  in  Toronto 
those  are  the  very  units  of  which  there  is  a 
shortage  at  the  present  time.  That  is  some- 
thing we  should  clearly  keep  in  mind  at  this 
time. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  would 
have  you  believe  and  have  others  believe 
that  this  is  a  privileged  class  of  squatters 
who  enjoy  rights  you  and  I  do  not  enjoy. 
That  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  unacceptable, 
one  of  the  most  untenable  arguments  I  have 
heard. 

I  want  to  say  very  clearly  I  have  no  prob- 
lem at  all  in  the  notion  and  in  the  philo- 
sophical commitment  to  keeping  a  balance 
forever  on  that  island.  I  don't  think  the 
public  interest  can  and  will  be  better  served 
than  by  allowing  a  residential  community  to 
continue  its  existence,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  say  to  those  people  who  point 
their  finger  at  the  special  privileges— so- 
called;  it  may  indeed  be  a  special  privilege 
during  the  four  or  five  months  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  but  as  late  as  yesterday  morning 
I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  three  hours 
on  Ward's  and  Algonquin  islands.  I  didn't 
feel,  with  the  cold  icy  blasts  of  Lake  On- 
tario piercing  my  very  being,  there  was  any 
special  privilege  to  enduring  what  those  is- 
landers have  to  endure  for  the  eight  or  nine 
months  when  the  summer  sun  is  not  beating 
down  upon  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Don't  get  carried  away. 


Mr.  Wildman:  Pembroke  is  an  island  of 
sanity  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  It  gets  colder  in  Renfrew. 

Mr.  Conway:  But  I  think  all  those  points 
are  ones  which  all  honourable  members  in 
this  chamber  will  quickly  agree  to. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  initial  remarks, 
saving  some  time  for  a  concluding  statement, 
by  making  the  point  of  a  more  general  nature, 
and  that  is  as  a  politician. 

I  see  a  group  of  people  who  are  small  in 
number,  who  are  bothering  no  one,  who  are 
living  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  existence, 
being  threatened  in  a  very  real  and  immedi- 
ate way  by  big  government— in  this  case  big 
regional  government.  No  case  is  being  made 
against  them.  There  is  not  an  islander  to  whom 
I  have  talked,  and  I  have  talked  to  several, 
who  would  not  be  prepared  to  move  in  the 
face  of  an  imperative,  recreational  or  other- 
wise. But  like  reasonable  people  in,  hope- 
fully, a  reasonably  democratic  society,  those 
people  expect  their  government  to  make  the 
case. 

These  people  are  facing  eviction  and 
demolition  of  their  homes  in  the  absence  of 
a  clear  and  supportable  case.  I  think  the 
very  least  we  can  offer  in  this  kind  of  demo- 
cratic society,  is  a  clear  and  reasonable  case 
before  we  throw  750  people  out  of  homes 
they  have,  in  many  cases,  long  occupied. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  in  my  mind  there  is 
absolutely  no  case  for  their  being  removed 
at  this  time  or,  quite  frankly,  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  reason  and  the  purpose  for  the 
resolution  offered  by  myself  here  this  after- 
noon and  one  I  strongly  encourage  all  mem- 
bers to  join  in  support  of. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
up  to  eight  minutes  for  a  windup  if  he 
chooses  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  a  matter  which  I  have  been 
familiar  with  all  my  life,  having  been  born 
and  raised  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Epp:  Fffty  years. 

Mr.  Wildman:  You  mean  you  are  not  from 

Pembroke? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  am  not  from  Pembroke.  I 
appreciate  the  concern  which  the  member 
for  Renfrew  North  has  shown  about  a  spot 
which  is  quite  precious  to  people  in  Toronto. 

The  Speaker  may  know  there  has  been  a 
mix  of  housing  and  recreation  on  the  islands 
for  quite  a  few  years.  Going  back  to  very 
early  days  when  they  had  a  horse  jumping 
off  a  diving  board  at  Hanlan's  Point,  there 
was  housing  at  that  time  at  the  other  end  of 
the    27    islands    in    Ward's    and    Algonquin 
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islands.  The  residents  were  always  able  to 
live  there  in  peace  and  tranquility,  enjoying 
a  very  pleasant  setting,  able  to  cross  the 
water  by  ferry  boat  to  their  places  of  work 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  not  interfering  with 
an>'one*s  happiness  or  enjoyment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  islands. 

The  city  of  Toronto  was  always  able  to 
handle  the  situation,  able  to  supply  services. 
They  were  able  to  supply  the  police  and  fire 
protection.  The  lighthouse  was  operative  at 
one  time.  The  beaches  were  developed  and 
patrolled.  The  island  functioned  as  a  com- 
munity, had  a  church,  a  recreation  centre,  put 
on  plays  in  the  simimertime,  some  of  which 
my  children  were  able  to  enjoy,  and  all  in 
all  provided  a  very  pleasant,  attractive  setting 
and  a  very  nice  place  for  people  to  live 
and  grow  and  enjoy  life. 

Then,  onto  the  scene  came  the  very  large 
and  powerful  Metro  Toronto  government  with 
a  sudden  desire  for  parkland.  Yes,  we  need 
parkland.  There  are  parts  of  Scarborough 
which  are  deficient  in  parkland,  particularly 
in  the  south  part  of  the  township.  In  the 
older,  settled  and  working  class  area  of 
Scarborough  we  are  short  of  parkland.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Metro  Toronto  and  Region 
Conservation  Authority  began  reclaiming  land 
along  the  shoreline  all  the  way  from  the 
Pickering  town  line  of  the  Rouge  Valley 
through  to  the  Credit  River,  creating  some 
recreational  spots  such  as  BlufiFer's  Park  in 
Scarborough  where  boats  can  be  launched 
and  where  there  are  beach  facilities  and 
people  can  have  barbecue  facilities  and  so 
on,  so  the  Metro  Toronto  conservation 
authority  has  been  active  along  the  shore- 
line. 

The  parks  commis^^ioner.  Tommy  Thomp- 
son, and  others  have  developed  a  park  s>'stem 
in  Toronto  which  is  absolutely  first  rate. 
They  have  been  going  about  that  over  the 
last  few  years,  so  the  need  for  the  parkland 
on  the  islands  has  diminished,  actually.  Now, 
of  course,  the  people  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
wish  to  reclaim  what  was  once  theirs,  and 
that  is  control  over  those  islands,  so  they 
can  guarantee  a  mix  of  housing  and  recrea- 
tion, a  mix  of  parkland  along  with  the  resi- 
dents. It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  suggestion 
and.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  bothers  me  greatly 
is  that  is  has  taken  a  private  member's  bill 
which  may  be  blocked  by  the  government, 
who  knows;  which  may  never  see  the  light 
of  day;  which  may  never  result  in  the  legis- 
lation, because  the  government,  although  it 
has  been  faced  with  this  problem  for  some 
time,  has  not  bothered  to  solve  it. 

The  ffovemment  very  easily  could  have 
amended    the    Metro    Toronto    act.    It    was 


asked  to  do  so  on  several  occasions  and  for 
reasons  which  escape  me  they  chose  not  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Toronto.  They  chose  not  to  protect  the 
homes  of  those  people  who  are  living  on  the 
Toronto  Islands  and  so  we  are  forced  to  try 
and  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
government. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  the  newly  ap- 
pointed minister  is  going  to  do.  It's  reported 
in  today's  Toronto  Star  that  he's  godng  to 
show  some  leadership  on  the  issue.  We  are 
not  sure  exactly  what  it  is  or  when  he's  going 
to  do  it,  because  according  to  the  paper  he 
was  to  do  that  a  two  o'clock  today  but  we 
haven't  seen  any  activity. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  enough  to  explain  the 
comments  that  appeared  in  today's  Toronto 
Star;  to  explain  clearly  for  the  first  time  what 
its  position  is  on  the  issue  of  Toronto  Island 
homes,  I  hope  to  make  a  commitment  to  save 
those  homes.  If  the  government  is  going  to 
block  this  bill  or  if  it  is  going  to  ensure  that 
this  bill  will  never  be  dealt  with  and  will 
never  come  into  law,  it  should  have  the  de- 
cency to  do  something  about  the  problem 
and  stop  badgering  those  citizens  on  the  To- 
ronto Islands. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  debate. 
I  am  one  who  has  had  a  long  and  personal 
involvement  in  the  Toronto  Island  isstie, 
having  served  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
constituent  borour^hs  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  also  having  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  on  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council.  I  have  involved  myself  very  per- 
sonally and  directly  in  this  longstanding  dis- 
pute. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  we  have 
before  us  today. 
[5:001 

Mr.  Warner:  Shame. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  recociinize  that  nrobablv  I 
will  be  the  only  member  speaking  today  who 
will  be  in  opposition,  but  I  oppose  it  for  a 
very  important  fundamental  reason. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  a  negative  person  you 
are. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  rerfgn? 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  will  be  in  opposition  soon 
enough. 

Mr.  Williams:  If  there  happened  to  be  a 
resolution  before  us  whereby  Metro  Toronto 
were  asking  that  we  pass  legislation  to  remove 
the  impasse  and  ensure  that  the  dwellings  be 
removed  from  the  islands  I  would  equally  oj)- 
pose  tliat  type  of  legislation.  I  would  oppose 
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both  types  of  legislation  or  proposals  simply 
because  there  is  a  more  fundamental  principle 
involved  here  than  this  particular  issue. 

The  issue  before  us  is  simply  illustrative  of 
the  fundamental  principle  that  I  very  strongly 
believe  in;  namely,  that  provincial  govern- 
ment should  not  interfere  in  local  govern- 
mental affairs. 

I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties  have  themselves  expressed  this  on 
many  occasions.  I  note  that  the  former  Leader 
of  the  Opposiition  made  it  a  fundamental 
plank  in  his  platform  when  we  had  sug- 
gested there  should  be  complete  development 
of  the  plans  for  the  province  but  munici- 
palities should  be  left  the  power  to  determine 
and  implement  specific  land  use  plans  within 
the  overall  plan. 

I  know  that  recently  the  present  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  also  indicated  that  there 
should  never  be  government  interference  at 
the  provincial  level  in  local  planning  matters 
unless  local  governments  request  provincial 
aid. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  what  the  city  would 
like. 

Mr.  Williams:  This  has  basically  been  the 
position,  too,  of  the  third  party. 

What  I  find  adds  insult  to  the  injury  of  this 
unwarranted  intrusion,  as  I  see  it,  by  provin- 
cial government  into  Metro  Toronto  local  gov- 
ernment affairs  is  tlie  direction  from  which 
this  intrusion  comes.  This  action  by  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  member  is  just  as  inappropriate, 
I  would  suggest,  as  mine  would  be  as  an 
MPP  from  Metro  Toronto  if  I  proposed  that 
the  government  enact  legislation  withdrawing 
the  right  of  the  town  of  Pembroke  to  develop 
an  industrial  site  in  their  area  because  of  the 
pleas  of,  say,  a  group  of  environmentalists  in 
the  area  wishing  to  preserve  ithe  undeveloped 
land  as  open  space. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That's  about  as  narrow  a 
view  as  you  can  have. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  a  pretty  narrow  view. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  say  that  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metro  Toronto  has  an  obligation 
and  a  duty  to  provide  regional  parks;  it  is 
wiithin  its  mandate  and  it  must  carry  this  out. 
The  provision  of  this  park  on  the  Toronto 
Islands  is  for  the  common  good  of  the  two  and 
a  quarter  million  people  of  Metro  Toronto — 

Mr.  Warner:  Did  Paul  Godfrey  write  this 
for  you? 

Mr.  Williams:  — and  I  suggest  that  that  is 
an  overriding  consideration  that  should  pre- 
vail over  the  protests  of  special  interest 
groups.  There  is  no  Metro  regional  park 
totally  within  the  confines  of  the  city  of  To- 
ronto and  its  heavily  populated  inner  core. 


Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They  should  build  one 
in  Oriole  and  tear  down  the  houses  there. 

Mr.  WiUiams:  Let  us  briefly  examine  what 
this  dispute  is  all  about.  The  Metropolitan 
parks  conmiissioner  in  his  report  to  the  Metro 
parks  and  recreation  committee  in  1973  pin- 
pointed the  problem  when  he  said,  and  I 
quote:  "The  Toronto  Islands  is  perhaps  a 
classic  instance  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
once  another  use,  even  interim,  is  allowed. 
Past  councils  realized  public  park  interest  in 
the  island,  but  permitted  what  was  con- 
sidered an  interim  residential  use  with  a 
clear  termination  date." 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  1956  Metro 
Toronto  took  over  the  Toronto  Islands  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  a  total  Metro  park. 
This  was  done  at  the  insistence  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  which  willingly  conveyed  the  lands 
to  Metro,  attaching  however  a  clear  restric- 
tion on  the  conveyances  that  the  lands,  if 
they  were  developed  for  anything  less  than 
a  park,  would  revert  to  the  city  of  Toronto. 
From  1956  until  1968  there  was  an  ongoing 
development  of  the  park  program  and  a  re- 
moval of  many  of  the  homes.  Today  there 
remain  only  252  homes  on  the  islands. 

I  think  its  important  to  stress  that  as  of 
today,  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  residents  on 
Ward's  and  Algonquin  islands  are  illegal 
residents  who  never  at  any  time  signed  a 
lease  with  Metro  Toronto  and  have  come  to 
the  islands  since  1974  when  Metro  terminated 
all  the  leases.  That  is  a  fundamentally  im- 
portant consideration  to  bear  in  mind  in 
giving  proper  perspective  to  this  debate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  too  is  that  on  the 
islands,  the  former  lessees  had  'been  paying 
$200  ground  rent  a  year  and  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  the  form  of 
real  estate  taxes  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  Since 
1974,  no  payments  have  been  made  of  those 
ground  rents  or  realty  taxes,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent residents  of  the  island  have  been  hving 
without  making  their  appropriate  payments 
for  the  use  of  those  facilities. 

At  the  time  df  the  1973  debate  before  the 
parks  and  recreation  committee  of  Metro 
Toronto,  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  dty  of  Toronto  in  its 
report,  that  over  two  thirds  of  the  residents 
of  the  Toronto  Islands  were  middle-  or  upper- 
income  people,  although  there  were  isolated 
instances  of  people  living  there  on  fixed  and 
low  incomes.  The  MetropoHtan  Toronto  social 
services  department  has  in  fact  offered  to 
provide  accommodation  on  the  maiiiland  for 
any  df  those  residents  who  find  themselves  in 
a  position  of  needing  subsidized  housing  or 
are  presently  living  in  a  welfare  situation.  It's 
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regrettable  that  the  city  of  Toronto  would 
iK)t  make  a  similar  offer  to  those  who  claim 
that  if  they  were  removed  from  the  islands, 
they  would  have  to  seek  out  subsidized 
housing. 

We're  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
St.  Lawrence  project,  under  construction  in 
ths  heart  of  downtown  Toronto  by  the  city 
of  Toronto,  is  to  provide  low-income  sub- 
sidized housing.  Surely  the  city  could  well  see 
its  way  clear  to  oflFering,  on  a  first  priority 
basis,  accommodation  in  those  facilities  for 
those  people  who  would  qualify. 

The  main  point  is  however,  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  on  the  islands  can  well 
afford  accommodation  elsewhere  within 
Metropolitan  Toronto  so  as  to  permit  the 
balance  of  the  i^and  paric  concept  to  come  to 
an  appropriate  conclusion. 

Mr.  Warner:  Have  you  been  examining 
their  bank  books?  What  a  silly  statement. 

Mr.  Williams:  One  ix)int  that  has  not  been 
stressed  in  any  of  the  debate  is  the  health 
and  safety  factor.  The  homes,  as  they  are 
designated  on  the  island,  are  by  and  large 
converted,  winterized,  summer  cottages.  The 
parks  and  recreation  committee  of  that  day 
made  a  personal  tour  of  the  islands  when  the 
flood  conditions  were  such  that  it  appeared 
the  health  department  would  have  to  con- 
demn the  houses  for  human  occupation. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  sanitary 
sewer  system,  and  even  today  some  of  the 
residents  have  to  take  their  waste  to  the 
Metro  septic  tank  system  on  the  island  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  their  personal  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Warner:  They've  survived  the  best  part 
of   100  years  without  your  help. 

Mr.  Williams:  In  1974  when  the  city  of 
Toronto  amended  its  planning  bylaw  to  per- 
mit residents  on  the  island,  the  Metro 
Toronto  conservation  authority  opposed  that 
because  the  level  of  the  land  was  below  the 
flood  plains  that  were  suitable  for  human 
habitation.  It's  on  this  basis  that  Metro 
Toronto  conservation  authority  does  oppose 
that  bylaw  going  before  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board. 

There  are  other  sides  to  the  argument  and 
it's  one  that  should  have  been  considered 
fully. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  say  that  under  the 
circumstances  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for  St. 
George. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  It  has  been  said  many 
times  that  if  one  is  in  politics  and  leaves  it 
and  returns  10  years  later,  one  will  likely  be 
debating  the  same  issues  one  was  debating 
when  one  left.  This  is  one  of  those  prize 
cases. 

I  can't  help  but  think  of  the  times  when 
these  debates  were  on  at  Metro  council.  I 
think  what  we  have  to  recognize,  and  I  hope 
the  government  members  will  recognize  the 
diflBculty  which  the  city  has,  vis-a-vis  the 
boroughs,  in  the  metropolitan  council.  I  think 
it  has  been  very  amply  demonstrated  this 
afternoon. 

Let  me  just  put  the  case,  as  I  suppose  I 
put  it  originally  back  in  the  '60s  at  Metro 
council.  The  city  took  the  position,  and  I  as 
a  spokesman  took  the  position  with  Tommy 
Thompson,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
—that  they  have  taken  the  people  off  Hanlan's 
Point  and  have  done  absolutely  nothing  with 
the  land  they  vacated.  They  took  people  off 
Algonquin  and  did  do  something,  but  there 
were  areas  where  weeds  were  growing  out 
of  the  excavated  basements  still  standing 
and  nothing  was  done. 

One  of  the  diflBculties  is  that  one  has  to 
approach  the  matter  in  some  sort  of  human 
terms.  We  asked  the  parks  commissioner  to 
bring  forward  plans  as  to  what  he  wished 
to  do  with  this  land  if  it  were  turned  over 
for  park  land.  We  asked  him  to  please  do 
that  first  and  attach  a  dollar  value  to  it,  so 
that  metropolitan  council  could  look  at  it 
and  decide  whether  this  was  the  kind  of  func- 
tion we  wanted.  We  were  prepared  to  look  at 
that.  At  no  time  during  all  those  debates  and 
all  those  years  were  we  ever  given  a  plan  for 
the  use  of  this  land  or  any  dollar  or  ascribed 
value  to  those  plans. 

Nfr.  Williams:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Si>eaker:  I  think  the  member  is  in  error  when 
she  states  that  no  plan  was  ever  brought  for- 
ward by  the  former  parks  commissioner.  If 
she  would  simply  draw  her  memory  back  to 
Report  21  of  the  parks  and  recreation  com- 
mittee in  1973,  a  fully  detailed  plan  was 
put  forward  by  the  then-commissioner  to 
the  conmiittee  and  council  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George 
may  continue. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  speaking  about  the 
period  during  which  we  were  discussing  this 
matter.  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  members 
of  this  assembly.  The  people  on  the  islands, 
many  of  them,  are  in  need  of  housing.  And 
it's  so  generous  of  Metro  to  say:  "We're  sure 
the  city  will  provide  the  housing  for  them 
when  we  take  them  off."  Metro,  of  course, 
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could  not  provide  the  housing  for  these 
people  because  Metro's  responsibility  in 
housing  has  been  with  senior  citizens,  and 
there  aren't  too  many  of  them  who  are  senior 
citizens  now. 

I  may  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  council 
I  went  over  and  taUced  to  the  people  on  the 
islands.  There  was  one  man  who  had  lived 
there  all  his  life.  He  lived  there  in  a  beauti- 
ful English-style  cottage.  It  was  just  facing 
the  church  on  the  islands.  He  was  heart- 
broken that  he  was  supposed  to  move.  The 
house  has  been  demolished  now.  Very  little 
planned  for  it  developed. 
[5:15] 

In  fact,  I  was  so  concerned  about  him  I 
decided  I  would  try  to  help  him.  I  said  I 
would  take  his  plants,  his  bushes  and  plant 
them  in  my  garden  so  when  he  had  to  go 
at  least  he'd  have  something  he'd  had  over 
the  years  around  him.  Fortunately  for  him, 
I  suppose,  the  worry  over  this  whole  matter 
killed  him.  He  died  in  the  garden  and  never 
did  live  to  see  the  demolition  of  his  home. 

There  was  never  any  suggestion  by  any 
city  member  that  those  people  who  had 
cottages  on  the  islands  should  remain.  One 
of  the  very  interesting  things  is  that  Metro, 
at  one  point  in  time,  did  have  a  plan  that 
indicated  the  extension  of  the  yacht  club 
into  part  of  the  area  which  has  residents 
on  it.  I  did  believe  this  was  not,  to  me,  an 
appropriate  way  to  deal  with  residents  on 
the  islands. 

Now,  one  of  the  other  things  is  Metro 
today  is  appealing  to  this  government  for 
added  funds  for  policing.  Let  me  tell  the 
House,  if  they  remove  these  island  residents 
they  are  going  to  find  Metro  is  going  to  have 
to  increase  its  police  force  for  that  space. 
There's  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  Right  on. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  fact  those  people  are 
there  is  one  of  the  great  securities  to  people 
visiting  the  islands  and  they  are  performing 
a  very  useful  service  in  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  Warner:  The  Speaker  agrees.  He  is 
nodding  approval  or  he  is  nodding  in  sleep. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It's  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
What  the  member  for  Oriole  has  said  re- 
minds me  of  the  same  position  taken  by 
the  boroughs  about  the  matter  of  the  polic- 
ing function  that  has  to  do  with  safety  in 
the  lake.  People  like  the  member  for  Oriole, 
and  from  all  over  the  boroughs,  felt  Toronto 
should  not  have  any  contribution  from  Metro 
for  that  policing  service.  But  I'll  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  policing  service  didn't 
stop  to  ask  people  where  they  belong  when 
they    were    saving   them   from   the   bay   out 


by  the  islands.  The  Metro  boroughs  were 
always,  in  these  issues,  taking  a  very  narrow 
and  parochial  view  of  this  particular  matter. 

This  settlement  of  people  on  that  island 
is  very  important  to  many  of  my  constituents, 
my  downtown  kids,  who  don't  get  out  too 
often  to  see  that  kind  of  a  settlement  and 
don't  understand  anything  but  concrete  and 
highrise.  This  is  important  as  well  to  oiu: 
children  in  downtown  Toronto.  I  don't  think 
the  people  in  Oriole  have  the  same  need  for 
this  facility  or  the  opportunity  to  get  over 
there  and  see  people  living  in  a  village-type 
environment  and  to  have  the  protection  and 
security  that  those  people  give  them  when 
they  go  to  the  island. 

I  am  solidly  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
I  would  have  wished  we  could  have  pre- 
veiled  upon  Metro  to  take  a  different  posi- 
tion but,  in  the  alternative,  this  is  in  my  view 
the  only  solution  that  will  work. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
the  motion  of  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North.  I  had  hoped  that  before  this  matter 
was  debated  we  would  have  had  a  govern- 
ment bill  introduced  to  end  the  uncertainty 
under  which  the  island  residents  have  lived 
for  so  many  years.  The  past  statements  of 
the  member  for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  (Mr. 
Grossman)  in  support  of  the  residents  had 
led  me  to  expect  this  sort  of  thing  might 
happen.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr. 
Wells)  had  also  led  me  to  anticipate  some 
move  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Neither 
of  them  was  in  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate.  The  member  for  St.  Andrew- 
St.  Patrick  arrived  halfway  through.  The 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  is  not 
here  at  all.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  their 
expressions  of  sympathy  are  merely  ex- 
pressions. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  750  island  res- 
idents to  leave  them  in  a  state  of  siege. 
They  don't  know  when  an  eviction  notice 
will  come  or  at  what  hour  the  sheriff  will 
arrive  at  their  doorstep.  They  don't  know 
whether  Metropolitan  Toronto  may  delay  im- 
plementation of  the  court  decision  in  the 
light  of  the  widespread  concern  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  city  and  in  the  media.  They 
cannot  make  intelligent  plans  for  their  fam- 
ilies while  they  remain  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  House 
several  reasons  why  this  government  should 
give  a  lead  in  the  resolution  of  this  problem. 

First,  the  main  issue  relating  to  the  island 
homes  is  the  question  of  whether  the  land 
on  which  they  are  located  should  be  used  for 
park  land  or  housing.  The  real  question  is 
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whether  these  two  uses  are  an  either-or 
situation  or  whether  these  two  needs  are 
incompatible  in  the  case  of  the  islands.  I 
submit  that  they  are  not  incompatible.  The 
amount  of  land  occupied  by  the  island  homes 
is  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  islands.  There  would  still  be  plenty 
of  park  land  available  for  the  residents  of 
Metro  and  for  visitors  to  our  city. 

Secondly,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  250 
homes  on  Ward's  and  Algonquin  islands  actu- 
ally enhance  the  park  system,  as  the  member 
for  St.  George  has  mentioned.  The  streets  on 
which  they  are  located  are  open  to  the  park 
visitors.  The  houses,  with  their  varying  archi- 
tecture and  gardens,  add  to  the  aesthetic  ap- 
peal and  to  the  sights  that  strollers  can  enjoy. 
The  presence  of  the  residents  inhibits  park 
vandalism  and  discourages  the  abuse  of  parks 
by  criminal  elements.  The  maintenance  of 
some  housing  also  spreads  the  cost  of  main- 
taining essential  services  to  the  Lsland,  such 
as  fire  protection,  water  supply  and  policing, 
which  must  be  provided  to  the  concession- 
naires  on  the  island. 

Thirdly,  the  continuation  of  housing  for 
the  approximately  750  people  now  living  on 
the  island  relieves  some  of  die  strain  on  hous- 
ing supply  elsewhere  in  Metro.  Our  vacancy 
rate  in  Toronto  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  The 
government  is  doing  so  little  to  encourage 
the  building  of  aflFordable  housing  in  Metro 
that  it  should  be  ashamed  if  it  permits  the 
demolition  of  even  one  house. 

There  is  a  myth  around  that  most  of  the 
island  residents  are  rich  people  enjoying  a 
special  privilege  which  others  can't  afford  or 
enfoy.  This  is  not  true.  Most  island  residents 
are  people  of  average  income.  They  are  tax- 
payers like  the  rest  of  us.  They  pay  rent  for 
their  land,  and  they  enjoy  a  particular  kind 
of  neighbourhood  which  tliey  wish  to  preserve 
in  the  same  way  as  oth^^r  residents  seek  to 
preserve  their  neighbourhoods. 

They  do  not  deny  access  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood by  visitors  to  the  islan^'.  In  fact, 
th'^  neople  on  the  inland  who  do  enjoy  a 
privilege  that  most  of  us  cannot  share  are  the 
members  of  the  privnte  ^•acht  clubs  such  as 
tlie  Royal  Canadinn  Ypcht  Club.  Onlv  those 
who  can  afford  their  hirrh  fees  enjov  access  to 
their  part  of  the  island  nark.  Yet  they  occupy 
more  space  than  ^he  residents  in  the  houses, 
and  they  pay  less  for  it. 

If  we  are  to  evict  the  island  residents,  we 
must  nlso  evict  the  yacht  clubs,  to  be  per- 
fectlv  logical  and  fair.  Is  the  government  pre- 
pared to  follow  that  logic? 

Mr.  Sneaker,  some  members  ask  why  the 
provincial  government  should  interfere  in 
this  matter.  The  member  for  Oriole  seemed  to 


be  questioning  that.  The  answer  is  twofold. 
I  think. 

First  the  case  for  maintaining  the  island 
homes  is  now  much  stronger  than  it  was  when 
the  decision  was  taken  10  years  ago;  both  in 
the  interests  of  housing  supply  and  in  the 
interests  of  a  more  desirable  kind  of  park  on 
the  island. 

Secondly,  the  decision  to  turn  the  island 
into  a  park  was  made  without  the  issue  being 
the  subject  of  any  platform  in  any  municipal 
election.  There  have  been  ei^t  public 
opinion  polls  conducted  since  that  decision 
was  made,  none  of  which  showed  a  majority 
in  favour  of  that  decision. 

The  reason  why  control  of  this  piece  of 
land  at  this  time  should  be  turned  back  to  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  that  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  joint  use  of  this  property  for  housing  and 
for  park  land,  the  residential  area  should  be 
under  the  city,  because  the  city  provides  the 
residential  services.  The  residents  vote  in  city 
wards.  The  land  is  adjacent  to  city  land. 

Another  reason  why  the  decision  made  10 
years  ago  should  be  questioned  is  the  matter 
of  constraints.  There  are  many  areas  of  park 
land  in  the  Metropolitan  area  which  are  not 
being  developed  today  because  there  are  not 
sufficient  funds  to  develop  them.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  need  more  acres  which  we  cannot 
develop  because  of  shortage  of  funds. 

Any  member  who  blocks  this  bill  or  votes 
against  it  will  be  rejecting  a  sensible  solution 
to  a  very  human  problem  in  this  area.  It  is  a 
measure  which  will  benefit  not  only  the  island 
residents,  but  all  the  people  of  the  area.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  legislation  that  is  being  pro- 
posed in  favour  of  the  privileged,  or  to  dis- 
criminate in  favour  of  one  group  against 
another.  It  is  legislation  which  will  show  that 
government  sometimes  steps  in  to  see  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  implemented  and  that 
governments  do  have  a  human  face. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  rise  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  when  I 
hope  a  large  majority  of  this  assembly  will 
rise  to  support  a  cause  that  I  first  brought 
before  this  House  in  my  maiden  speech  in 
1975,  shortly  after  I  was  elected. 

I  must  say  that  I  hoped  today  would  pro- 
ceed mostiy  on  a  nonpartisan  basis- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Laughren:  Alwa>'s  does.  Always. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  — and  I  think  to  a 
large  extent  it  has.  and  certainly  I  would  be 
the  last  person  to  introduce  any  partisanship 
into  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  the  partisan  group, 
not  us. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Thalt  is  the  last  thing  we  want 
to  think  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  simply  did  want  to 
say  that  I  regretted  the  remarks  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Beaches-Woodbine  who  suggested  that 
because  I  had  just  arrived  midway  through 
the  debate,  during  private  members'  hour, 
and  because  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  has  been  absent, 
indicates  a  lack  of  interest  on  our  part.  In- 
deed, he  and  I  have  spent  irmumerable  hours 
over  the  last  three  weeks  working  long  and 
hard  to  try  and  resolve  this  matter. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  had  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  and  I  have  both 
been  working  on  a  matter  which,  for  example, 
would  be  very  important  to  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt,  at  a  meeting  preparing  for  the 
first  ministers*  conference  on  the  economy. 
[5:30] 

'Mr.  Laughren:  When  are  you  going  to  teU 
us  what  you  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  left  that  meeting  in 
order  to  attend  here  for  this  part  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  wouldn't  accomplish  any- 
thing anyway. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  a  hero  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  My  colleague  has  re- 
mained for  the  balance  of  that  discussion.  I 
think  our  positions  are  well-put  and  well- 
known. 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us  about  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  say  that, 
having  put  in  that  amount  of  time,  it's  fair 
to  say  that  the  arguments  on  all  sides  of 
this  issue  have  been  well  made,  both  today 
and  over  not  only  the  last  three  years  but 
indeed  in  the  last  22  years.  Many  of  them 
have  been  well  put.  My  position  has  been 
consistent  and  straight  throughout  that  period. 

I  might  say  I  welcome  the  fact  that  the 
member   for   Renfrew  North   has   been   pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  party  to  use  his  position 
on  the  private  member's  ballot  provision- 
Mr.  Samis:  Non-partisan  now,  Larry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —to  put  this  matter 
before  the  assembly.  I  hope  the  unanimity 
that  will  develop  here  can  be  shown  to  the 
public.  I  welcome  the  member  to  my  island 
community,  which  I  understand  from  earlier 
remarks  he  visited  yesterday. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  own  the  islands  now,  do 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for 
Renfrew  North  and  I  have  something  in 
common.    He   was   also   the   Liberal   Party's 


designated  hitter  on  the  Doctors  Hospital  con- 
troversy the  day  he  came  into  a  famous 
meeting  in  my  riding  on  that  little  matter. 
I  think  at  that  time  the  party  of  the  member 
for  Renfrew  North  had  three  members  from 
Toronto  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  This  is  a  non-partisan  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  any  event,  I  wel- 
come the  intervention  of  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North.  I  think  what  happens  here 
today  will  be  constructive  to  the  dialogue, 
and  I'm  glad  the  opportunity  was  arranged 
for  this  matter  to  be  discussed  here. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Let's  hope  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Indeed,  I  hope  his 
party's  sudden  discovery  of  a  new  urban 
issue  does  them  a  little  better  than  its  last 
attempt,  through  the  member  for  Renfrew 
North. 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  so  that  there  wiU  be  no  mis- 
leading intentionally  or  unintentionally  by 
the  honourable  member,  he  and  you  must 
surely  be  aware  that  maintaining  the  resi- 
dences on  the  islands  was  the  policy  of  this 
party  even  in  the  antediluvian  days  when  I 
had  the  honour  to  lead  it. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  honourable  mem- 
ber may  continue. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  What  was  that  word? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  "Antediluvian."  And 
he  is  right. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Those  were  the  kinds  of 
policies  you  had  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  quite  seriously 
appreciate  the  support  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed from  most  quarters  so  far  during 
this  debate  for  my  constituents. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Except  for  Oriole's  vicious 
attack  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Rather  than  take  the 
House  through  all  of  the  arguments,  there  are 
just  three  points  I  would  like  to  make  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Warner:  Why  don't  you  invite  the 
member  for  Oriole  to  the  islands? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  First,  I  think  it  is 
simple  and  fairly  direct  and  safe  to  state  that 
there  is  no  pressing  need  for  park  land  on 
the  islands  in  1978. 

Second,  I  think  it's  also  fair  to  state  that 
the  maintenance  of  housing  of  all  sorts  is 
indeed  an  urgent  priority  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  indeed  in  this  province  at  this  time. 

Third,  I  might  add  that  rather  low-cost 
housing,  affordable  housing,  is  indeed  a 
priority  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
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Fourth,  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  all  the 
people  of  Toronto  benefit  by  the  presence  of 
the  Toronto  Islands  community.  Obviously  the 
vast  majority  of  Torontonians  have  not  visited 
the  islands  in  question,  but  if  they  had  I 
think  they  too  would  come  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  having  a  community  over  there 
—the  richness  they  lend  to  it,  the  safety  they 
lend  to  it,  and  the  life  and  spirit  they  lend 
to  it. 

Fifth,  there  is  one  specific  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  There  has  been  some  talk 
about  dividing  some  i>eople  from  others  on 
the  islands,  on  the  pretext  that  some  people 
on  the  islands  are  squatters,  as  it  were.  May 
I  say  that  I  reject  that  argument  totally. 

May  I  say,  as  I  told  the  island  residents 
when  I  visited  them  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  will 
have  no  part  in  bargaining  away  some  at 
the  expense  of  others.  I  don't  think  that's 
sensible  or  fair. 

I  think  people  who  moved  in  after  1973 
moved  in  as  sub-tenants,  sub-lessees,  or 
whatever  one  wants  to  call  them,  of  people 
whose  leases  or  rights  to  be  in  those  prem- 
ises were  validly  in  dispute  in  the  courts.  It 
was  valid.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  hon- 
estly expect  someone  who  left  the  islands 
because  of  a  death  or  a  change  of  jobs  to 
have  simply  said,  "Well,  the  matter  is  before 
the  courts  so  I  think  I  will  not  rent  my  house 
to  anyone."  Obviously  they  were  going  to 
rent  to  someone,  and  I  think  someone  com- 
ing in  there  knew  what  the  risks  were,  knew 
it  was  in  the  courts,  but  to  term  those  people 
squatters  who  came  in  for  a  free  ride  is 
totally  inaccurate  and  unfair  and  a  distortion 
of  the  facts  to  the  public.  I  think  those  peo- 
ple have  an  equal  right  to  reside  in  those 
houses,  and  those  houses  should  have  a  right 
to  remain  on  the  Toronto  Islands. 

Members  of  this  assembly  will  know  that 
over  a  long  period  of  time  I  have  been  able, 
when  necessary,  to  play  hardball,  to  fight 
vociferously,  to  fight  hard  and  outspokenly. 
They  will  remember  some  previous  incidents 
—granted,  they  were  before  I  had  this  seat 
in  the  assembly,  but  I  have  the  ability  to 
fight  in  that  fashion  and  to  fight  hard  for 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Against  your  own  friends 
who  are  always  attacking  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We'd  hardly  have 
time  to  cover  all  of  them. 

However,  in  this  particular  matter,  while 
I  have  made  my  position  clear,  I  assessed 
that  the  public  debate  could  be  handled 
properly  and  well  in  other  forums  and  from 


time  to  time  in  this  forum,  and  that  was 
true. 

It  is  also  fair  to  state  that  through  the 
entire  period  of  time,  as  the  islanders  will 
report,  I  worked  with  them  on  a  day-to-day, 
month-to-month  basis  to  be  updated  as  to 
the  strategy,  how  they  were  doing  in  the 
lawsuits  and  when  some  provincial  mo- 
mentum might  be  appropriate. 

Hence,  I  introduced  a  private  member's 
bill  early  on  to  flag  the  matter,  to  show  my 
interest  and  in  the  hope  of  having  a  debate 
at  that  time,  but  that  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Warner:  Nothing  happened.  You're  a 
real  powerhouse  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  come  to  the 
present  time:  The  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  and  myself,  and  indeed  the 
Premier,  have  been  dealing  with  this  matter 
for  some  three  weeks  since  the  islanders  de- 
cided they  were  not  going  to  appeal  the 
latest  decision. 

Mr.  Wamen  The  government  has  had  it 
for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  and  so  far,  I  think,  very  effec- 
tively, albeit  quietly,  in  an  attempt  to  do 
what  we  can  to  save  the  Toronto  Island 
homes. 

Mr.  Warner:  So  quietly  that  nobody  knows 
you  are  doing  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Second,  I  must  re- 
port, as  of  today's  date,  those  efforts  are  not 
complete.  All  the  pieces  are  not  in  place. 
I  don't  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  Wamen  A  snail  with  arthritis  moves 
faster. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  we  are  going  to 
do  what  we  can,  if  we  are  to  do  what  is 
right  for  the  islanders— that  is,  to  keep  the 
homes— we  must  not  attempt  to  upset  those 
efforts  by  the  fact  that  November  16  hap- 
pened to  arrive  with  a  resolution,  which  I 
support,  on  the  Order  Paper. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  put  the 
pieces  in  place,  and  I  am  optimistic  that  in 
fact  we  can  put  all  the  pieces  in  place,  in 
order  to  maintain  all  the  Toronto  Island 
homes. 

Our  goal  is  quite  clear.  I  have  said  it 
directly.  We  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  save 
the  Toronto  Island  homes. 

Mr.  Warnen  You  were  told  years  ago  to 
amend  the  Metro  act.  That  is  all  you  have 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  suggests 
amending  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act.  I 
was  the  one  who  introduced  that  alternative 
into   this   assembly.    Obviously,    that   is   one 
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alternative  that  the  government  can  consider 
and  is  considering. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  could  have  done  it  years 
ago.  What's  holding  you  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Other  alternatives 
have  been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  debate. 
When  we  find  the  most  appropriate  route, 
I  am  optimistic  that  all  the  Toronto  Island 
homes  Avill  be  maintained. 

Mr.  McClellan:  That's  not  what  you  said 
in  the  Star.  Tell  us  what  you  said  in  the 
Star. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Our  goal  is  clear, 
and  I  am  determined  once  again  to  succeed 
in  looking  after  my  constituents.  I  am  de- 
termined that  all  the  Toronto  Island  homes 
will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  enter  a  race  with  cement 
boots  on. 

Mr.  McClellan:  What  are  you  talking 
about  in  the  newspapers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  the  pieces,  I 
believe,  will  be  in  place  not  too  long  from 
now. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
members  wishing  to  participate  in  this 
debate? 

Mr.  Conway:  I  have  eight  minutes.  I  don't 
know  where  that  leaves  others.  There  may 
be  time  for  others  who  wish  to  participate.  I 
did  reserve  eight  minutes. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  You  did;  but  no  one 
else  has  indicated  a  wish  to  speak.  You  have 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  Conway:  As  is  the  custom,  I  want  to 
thank  the  honourable  members  who  have 
participated  lin  this  debate.  I  want  in  particu- 
lar to  thank  my  good  friend  from  St.  Andrew- 
St,  Patrick  for  being  here  today  on  a  matter 
which  is  obviously  of  interest  to  him  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  I  am  sure. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  feel  ob- 
ligated to  respond  to  one  or  tw^o  things  which 
were  said.  I  guess  it  lis  a  fair  comment  to 
begin  by  saying  that  there  has  been  some 
suggestion,  not  the  least  of  that  having  just 
been  offered  by  my  friend  from  St.  Andrew- 
St.  Patrick,  that  perhaps  it  is  peculiar  that  a 
member  of  a  constituency  so  many  miles  re- 
moved from  the  area  in  question  should  fed 
it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  speak  to  such 
a  matter  in  private  members'  time. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  said  in  that 
regard.  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  them, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  first  is  that  I  for  one 
am  a  member  who  sees  as  his  mandate  some- 
what more  of  an  inter e55t  than  just  those  mat- 
ters of  immediate  or  local  interest.  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  Legislature  has  in  its  past 


been  too  much  the  captive  of,  and  too  greatly 
characterized  by,  line-fence,  barnyard  senators 
or  urban  ward  heelers  who  don't  see  very 
much  beyond  — 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  brother. 

Mr.  Conway:  — their  immediate  constitu- 
ency and  it's  Ithat  that  encourages  me  to  take 
a  broader  provincial  view  of  things.  Secondly, 
I  think  I  should  remind  those  honourable 
members,  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  my  constituency  contains  I  guess,  one 
third  to  one  half  the  territorial  area  known  as 
Algonquin  provincial  park.  As  one  local  resi- 
dent in  that  pant  of  the  world,  I  have  seen 
many  members  who  don't  live  in  the  im- 
mediate area  come  and  tell  me  and  my  local 
community  friends  how  they  think  we  should 
live  our  Hves  and  how  our  community  should 
be  plaimed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  true. 

Mr.  Conway:  So  I  just  make  that  point.  I 
must  say  the  Algonquin  Park  leaseholders 
have  a  certain  similarity  to  the  island  com- 
munity and  I  don't  want  to  let  that  pass  un- 
commented  upon. 

The  member  for  Oriole,  I  think  unfortun- 
ately, said  a  few  things  I  do  want  to  very 
briefly  comment  upon.  The  one  I  found  most 
difficult  was  that  which  had  to  do  with  some- 
thing about  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  islanders  were  sufficiently  well  off  to  be 
able  to  move  to  the  mainland,  or  wherever 
else. 

Mr.  Warner:  He  has  been  peeking  into 
their  bank  accounts. 

Mr.  Conway:  Well,  I  must  say  I  really 
hope  th^t  we,  as  members  of  the  Legislature, 
don't  deliberate  upon  public  policy  in  this 
kind  of  planning  area  or  make  our  finst  order 
of  concern  the  bank  books  and  financial  capa- 
cities of  the  people  involved.  I  think  that  was 
unhappy  and  I  just  want  to  recommend  to 
the  member  for  Oriole  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  of  November  12, 
1978,  in  which  it  was  reported:  "The  average 
islander  has  lived  there  year-round  for  16 
years,  earns  $17,600  a  year  (compared  to 
$19,922  earned  by  the  average  Toronto  house- 
hold), has  a  wife  and  child  and  owns  his  own 
home."  I  think  that's  a  sociological  profile  I 
would  recommend  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber in  this  connection. 

I  find  interesting  his  comments  that  philo- 
sophically he  cannot  accept  what  the  member 
for  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick  and  I  and  others, 
the  members  for  Beaches- Woodbine  and  Scar- 
borough-Ellesmere,  obviouslv  can  accept;  and 
that  is  the  intervention  of  the  senior  govern- 
ment, in  this  case  the  provincial  government, 
in  the  way  in  which  I  have  recommended  it 
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in  my  resolution.  I  understand  the  concern  he 
has  for  local  autonomy.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  think  there  are  times  and  circumstances 
where  the  senior  government  does  have  a 
mandate  to  move  and  to  protect,  as  I  think 
the  member  for  St.  George  put  so  very  well, 
the  human  interest  of  those  citizens  it  seeks  to 
serve. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  this;  I  can 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  local  auton- 
omy argument,  but  I  have  sat  in  this 
chamber  and  have  seen  this  government, 
albeit  slowly  and  albeit  painfully,  accept  at 
times  and  in  places,  that  the  public  interest 
does  require  the  intervention  of  tlie  senior 
government. 

il  found  it  interesting  that  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  safety  requirements  of 
the  island  community.  Well,  I  don't  think 
any  member  in  this  House  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  circumstances  on  the  island  would  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  yes,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  problems  in  that  connection.  But 
those  problems  I  think,  are  largely  the  result 
of  many  people  there,  all  those  people  being 
faced  with  not  knowing  whether  to  invest  in 
improvemenits.  If  indeed  they  spend  the 
money,  the  effort  and  the  time,  Metro  might 
move  to  evict  them.  Clearly  that  kind  of  un- 
certainty is,  in  my  view  at  least,  largely 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  health  and  safety 
problems  he  seeks  to  draw  attention  to.  I 
want  to  suggest  to  him  as  well  that  if  this 
legislative  building  were  subjected  to  the 
health  and  safety  requirements  of  the  province 
and  the  city,  we  might  all  be  on  the  street 
while  it  was  brought  up  to  a  more  suitable 
standard. 

With  the  exception  of  the  member  for 
Oriole,  I  do  not  sense  a  great  feeling  against 
the  resolution.  Nor  have  I,  and  others  have 
commented  upon  it,  sensed  a  great  feeling 
among  people  in  this  city,  or  indeed  in  this 
broader  metropolitan  community,  or  indeed 
across  the  province,  a  great  urgent  necessity 
for  having  750  people  uprooted  from  a  com- 
munity in  which  they  have  long  resided.  It's 
a  community  where  I  think  we  all  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  them  remain. 

I  want  to  say  again,  unless  and  until 
senior  regional  governments  can  come  for- 
ward in  this  instance  wdth  conclusive  evid- 
ence as  to  why  these  people  should  be 
moved,  then  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the 
democracy  in  which  we  all  live  that  these 
people  should  be  moved  out  under  those 
circumstances.  To  protect  against  that  and 
to  protect  these  people,  some  of  whom  have 
done  us  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  galleries 
today,  I  really  do  call  upon  aU  honourable 
members  to  join  v^dth  me  and  the  member 


for   St.    Andrew-St.   Patrick   and   others,   not 
only  in  speaking  in  favour  of  this  resolution, 
but  hopefully  voting  accordingly. 
[5:45] 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  five  minutes  left 
and  there  are  two  members  who  indicated 
they  would  like  to  speak.  Would  the  members 
for  Bellwoods  and  Wilson  Heights  be  pre- 
pared to  share  the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  McCIellan:  I'm  delighted  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  of  the  member  for 
Renfrew  North.  I  wanted  to  comment  on  two 
things.  Firstly,  I  want  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment that  the  minister  was  not  able 
to  deliver  what  he  had  promised  in  yester- 
day's Star.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  that 
attempt  to  secure  a  little  bit  of  easy  publicity 
was  made  without  any  substance  behind  it. 
He  had  led  us  to  expect  that  he  was  coming 
into  this  House  to  make  a  statement  con- 
sistent with  the  headline  in  the  Star,  "On- 
tario To  Rescue  Islanders'  Homes."  That  has 
not  been  done. 

Mr.  Warner:  Shoddy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of 
privilege,  I  clearly  did  not  make  any  promises 
in  last  night's  Star  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  McClellan:  The  second  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  I  hope  the  message  is  going 
out  to  members  of  the  government  party  and 
their  comrades  at  the  Metropolitan  level  that 
those  of  us  from  Toronto  city  cherish  our 
neighbourhood.  What  makes  Toronto  the 
great  city  it  is  is  the  small  neighbourhoods. 
The  Toronto  Islands  represent  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  those  neighbourhoods  to 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Toronto  and  love 
that  city. 

We  will  continue  to  fight  and  fight  and 
fight  until  we  win  long-term  stability  for 
that  particular  neighbourhood,  as  we  will 
fight  for  all  of  the  other  neighbourhoods  in 
oin:  city  because  that  is  what  Toronto  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  rise  to  support  the 
islanders  as  I  have  done  for  the  past  18  years. 
I  guess  with  the  exception  of  the  member  for 
St.  George  I  have  been  involved  in  this  issue 
longer  than  any  other  member  of  this  House. 

I  was  the  municipal  representative  of  the 
islands  for  nine  of  my  12  years  on  council.  I 
have  taken  the  stand  today  that  I  took  all 
those  years,  which  is  simply  this:  The  islands 
are  a  viable  community.  Unless  and  until  the 
Metropolitan  government  can  show  they  have 
a  better  use  for  that  land  and  the  financial 
ability  to  implement  that  use,  they  should 
let  the  community  stay  where  it  is.  They 
shouldn't  evict  700  people  simply  on  a  20- 
year-old  principle. 
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There  are  a  couple  of  elements  in  this 
debate  which  disturb  me.  I  have  seen  the 
same  elements  at  the  Metropolitan  council 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  hope  the 
supporters  of  the  islands  here  and  at  Metro- 
politan council  will  not  again  make  this  into 
a  confrontation  issue,  into  a  left  versus  right, 
a  good  guys  versus  bad  guys  issue.  Those  on 
Metropolitan  council  who  may  be  inclined, 
because  this  will  be  back  in  Metro  council 
shortly,  to  compromise  will  be  driven  away 
from  a  compromise  solution  if  this  becomes  a 
confrontation  issue  as  it  has  been. 

I  hope  when  the  new  city  council  takes 
this  to  Metro,  it  will  look  for  ways  and 
means  of  working  with  Metro  council  and 
not  act  in  the  way  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Warner:  Amend  the  act. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  There  are  two  principles 
before  us.  One  is  the  saving  of  the  island 
homes  and  the  other  is  interfering  in  local 
autonomy.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  local 
autonomy.  We  should  only  interfere  in  local 
autonomy  and  impose  something  on  another 
government— as  a  total  last  resort. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  just  interfere  when  you 
want  to. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  I  hope  this  motion  will 
carry  as  a  signal  to  the  Metropolitan  council 
how  we  feel  about  the  islands.  I  hope  this 
motion  will  carry  so  that  when  the  matter 
gets  back  to  Metro  council,  as  it  will,  they 
can  no  longer  use  the  excuse  that  they  can- 
not give  it  back  to  the  city  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act.  We  have,  I  think,  given  in- 
dication that  we  are  prepared  to  amend  the 
act.  What  is  going  to  happen  very  shortly, 
as  I  understand  it- 
Mr.   Warner:   That's  not  what  Larry  said. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  —the  city  council  is  going 
to   request   Metro   council   again   to    amend 
the  act- 
Mr.    Bradley:    All    of    a    sudden    we    get 
action, 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  —and  if  city  council  does 
that  again,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past— and 
we've  already  given  our  indication,  on  a 
motion,  not  on  a  bill,  we  have  sympathy  for 
that  situation— it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Metro  council  will  no  longer  oppose  it. 
Then  we  will  not  be  interfering  with  the 
principle  of  local  autonomy.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it. 

There  is  a  new  Metropolitan  council. 
Some  of  the  anti-island  hardliners  have  left. 
Maybe  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  between 
this  government,  some  of  the  members  op- 
posite,  the   city   councillors   and   the   Metro 


council,  we  can  work  out  a  situation  that 
will  save  the  islanders  without  having  to 
impose  the  hard  hand  of  this  government. 
I  would  support  it  as  a  last  resort  but  not 
until  we   have   gone  for  another   solution. 

The  ministers  are  working  on  it.  Coun- 
cillors are  working  on  it.  I  think  it  can 
happen.  I  would  hope  everyone  will  sup- 
port this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  two  matters  be- 
fore the  House. 

ELECTORAL  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.   Speaker:    Mr.   McCaffrey  has  moved 

resolution  25. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

TORONTO  ISLAND  HOMES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Conway  has  moved 
resolution  27. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Warner:  Let's  see  you  do  something 
over  there. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  If  you'd  stop  interfering 
we'd  do  something. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  We  have  some  words 
of  wisdom  from  the  government  House 
leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  going  to  be  a  change. 

Mr.   Martel:   That  is  out  of  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  move  the  committee 
rise  and  report.  Oh,  you're  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that's  right. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Pursuant  to  provisional 
standing  order  11  I  wish  to  indicate  the 
business  for  the  remainder  of  this  week  as 
well  as  next  week. 

Tonight  we  will  take  into  consideration 
legislation  as  it  appears  on  the  sheet  at  each 
member's  desk,  starting  with  committee  of 
the  whole  and  completing  Bills  114  and  118 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  which  I  under- 
stand won't  take  too  long;  then  second  read- 
ings of  Bills  172,  74,  and  75. 

On  Friday,  House  in  committee  of  supply 
to  consider  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Monday,  November  20:  First  the  House 
in  committee  of  supply  to  complete  the  es- 
timates of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  There  shouldn't  be  too  much  time 
remaining  with  respect  to  those  estimates 
and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  till  6 
o'clock  the  House  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  statutory  instruments 
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committee,  being  sessional  paper  135.  That 
will  be  from  the  completion  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  estimates  until  six. 

In  the  evening,  Monday,  November  20: 
The  House  in  committee  of  supply  to  com- 
mence consideration  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics. 

On  Tuesday,  November  21  we  will  con- 
tinue with  legislation.  If  there  is  any  legis- 
lation left  over  from  this  evening  we  will 
carry  on  with  it,  to  be  followed  by  Bills 
146,  157,  158,  159,  166,  104,  135,  147,  155 
and  156.  We  will  hojiefully  go  through  all 
second  readings  and  then  start  any  com- 
mittee stage  of  that  legislation. 


On  Wednesday,  November  22,  the  re- 
sources development  cxwnmittee  and  the  jus- 
tice committee  will  sit  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday,  November  23,  in  the  after- 
noon, private  members'  public  business:  Bill 
171,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  member 
fOT  Cornwall  and  Bill  169  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  member  for  Oriole. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  November  23, 
we  will  consider  the  estimates  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Treasury  and  Economics  and  on 
Friday  morning,  November  24,  we  will  con- 
tinue the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Treas- 
ury and  Economics. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:56  p.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

NUGARA  ESCARPMENT 

135.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  ministry  table 
details  of  intervention  or  representations  of 
members  of  the  House  into  the  following 
appeals  of  decisions  by  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission:  1.  Donald  C.  Woods.  2. 
Burlington  Nelson  Lions  Club.  3.  Donald  and 
Pearl  Abernathy.  4.  Peter  Loewen  (Kopp  and 
Loewen  Construction  Co.).  5.  Cantrakon  Ltd. 
6.  Peter  Hall.  (Tabled  November  2,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  reviewed  the  six 
appeals  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dukszta  and  have 
found  no  indication  that  members  of  the 
House  have  intervened  or  made  representa- 
tions on  the  appeals  made  by:  1.  Donald  and 
Pearl  Abernathy  (G/R/76/141);  2.  Peter 
Loewen  (Kopp  &  Loewen  Construction  Com- 
pany) (N/R/77/203);  3.  Peter  Hall  (D/R/78/ 
59). 

In  the  appeals  by  D.  C.  Woods  (H/R/75/ 
191*,  H/R/76/69*),  Burhngton  Nelson  Lions 
Club  (H/L/77/6*)  and  Cantrakon  Limited 
( P/C/77/323* )  members  have  made  repre- 
sentations. 

The  Honourable  George  Kerr  wrote  the 
Honourable  John  R.  Rhodes  regarding  the 
Woods  appeal  on  two  occasions— March  22, 
1976  and  May  25,  1976.  The  May  25  letter 
notes  that  Mr.  Woods  had  reapplied  for  a 
development  permit  (initial  permit  was  re- 
fused February  17,  1976)  and  that  neigh- 
bours had  again  appealed  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Commission's  decision.  The  letter  con^ 
eludes  with  a  request  that  "any  appeal  by  a 
neighbour  to  this  second  application  be  con- 
sidered as  thoroughly  as  possible  on  its 
merits." 

The  Honourable  James  Snow  wrote  the 
Honourable  John  R.  Rhodes  regarding  the 
Burlington  Nelson  Lions  Club  appeal  on  two 
occasions— June  2,  1977  and  June  16,  1977. 
The  June  2  letter  notes  that  the  Lions  Club 
was  appealing  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission's decision  and  expresses  Mr.  Snow's 
opinion  that  the  proposed  use  seemed  an 
appropriate  one.  The  letter  concludes  with 
a  request  that  "every  consideration  (be)  given 
to  the  club's  appeal."  The  June  16  letter 
forwards  three  newspaper  articles  which  Mr. 
Snow  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Also  on  file  is  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  June  30,   1977,  from  the  Honourable 


*File  numbers 


George  Kerr  to  Mrs.  V.  Malcovich  of  Burling- 
ton. In  this  letter  Mr.  Kerr  suggests  that  he 
has  informed  Mr.  Rhodes  "that  there  are 
many  Burlington  residents  who  support  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  camp."  The 
letter,  however,  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
matter  is  complex  and  that  a  decision  on  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make. 

Regarding  Cantrakon  Limited,  Mr.  Jack 
Johnson,  the  local  member,  wrote  to  me  on 
August  2  of  this  year.  Mr.  Johnson's  memo- 
randum indicated  his  support  for  this  develop- 
ment and  suggested  some  conditions  which 
could  be  attached  to  an  approval  of  the  proj- 
ect. These  dealt  with  avoiding  damage  to  the 
water  table,  satisfaction  of  the  health  inspec- 
tors, road  improvements  and  employment 
criteria  when  the  project  was  completed.  On 
August  22,  1978  Mr.  Johnson  also  forwarded 
for  the  minister's  information  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  a  local  resident, 
outlining  conditions  which  he  would  want 
considered  in  approving  the  project. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  it  may 
be  useful  to  note  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  program,  various 
members  have  written  either  me  or  a  pre- 
decessor regarding  NEC  files.   For  example: 

1.  Mr.  Eric  Cunningham  wrote  the  Honour- 
able John  R.  Rhodes  on  November  10,  1977 
outlining  information  he  felt  would  be  useful 
to  the  minister  in  his  consideration  of  an 
appeal  made  by  Mr.  John  Hejno  (NEC  File 
No.  W/R/77/232);  2.  Mr.  Bob  McKessock 
wrote  me  on  July  19,  1978  outlining  his 
support  for  Mr.  Reid,  a  constituent,  who 
wanted  to  be  permitted  to  place  a  mobile 
home  for  his  son  on  the  family  farm.  (NEC 

File  No.  G/R/78/78). 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

136.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  ministry  table 
any  correspondence  between  the  government 
and  Cantrakon  Limited,  Caledon  Mountain 
Recreational  Properties  Limited,  Canadian 
Training  and  Conference  Centres  Limited  and 
Garry  B.  Clarke,  discussing  interest  or  po- 
tential interest  in  utilizing  a  conference  or 
convention  centre  which  might  be  established 
in  the  town  of  Caledon.  (Tabled  November 

2,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  On  Thursday  October 
12,  1978  the  Caledon  Ratepayers  Association 
Incorporated  served  the  minister  with  a  notice 
of  application  under  the  Judicial  Review  Pro- 
cedure Act  for  a  judicial  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  of  the  decision  of 
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the  Minister  of  Housing  dated  August  31, 
1978  directing  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  development  permit  sub- 
ject to  conditions  to  Cantrakon  Limited.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Attorney  General's 
office  that  the  matter  is  sub  judice,  and 
therefore  it  is  inappropriate  for  me  to  reply 
at  tills  time. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

137.  Mr.  Van  Home:  Will  the  Attorney 
General  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
govenunent  relies  on  external  legal  services 
as  opposed  to  reliance  on  its  own  legal  serv- 
ices by  providing  the  following  information: 
1.  The  number  of  occasions  over  the  past  two 
years  when  external  legal  services  have  been 
contracted  for  by  each  ministry,  the  names 
of  firms  or  individual  lawyers  involved  and 
the  cost  to  the  government  in  each  instance. 


2.  In  each  instance  will  the  ministry  indicate 
why  the  government's  own  legal  i>ersonnel 
were  unable  to  undertake  the  assignment. 
(Tabled  November  2,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Contact  has  been 
made  with  all  ministries  and  the  offices  of 
the  Official  Guardian  and  the  Public  Trustee, 
and  the  collection  and  collation  of  the  mate- 
rial required  for  the  answer  to  question  137 
is  proceeding. 

Tlie  question  will  require  researdi  into 
many  hundreds  and  perhaps  in  excess  of 
1,000  instances.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  involved,  the  material  requested 
caimot  be  gathered  within  12  calendar  days. 

It  should  be  noted  that  within  this  period 
of  time,  there  are  two  weekends  and  one 
statutory  holiday. 
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The  House  resumed)  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 
(concluded  from  November  4,  1978) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  consideration 
of  Bill  114,  An  Act  to  revise  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Act. 

On  section  81: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  we  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  filed  by  the  member 
for  Bellwoods.  I  understand  the  member  for 
Bell  woods  wishes  to  reword  his  amendment. 
I  will  recognize  the  member  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  new  amendment.  I  would  ask 
the  member  if  he  would  first  withdraw  his 
previous  amendment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  I'll  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  the  subamendment  and  in- 
troduce the  new  amendment,  which  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  the  work  we  did  the  previ- 
ous evening. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  McCleUan 
moves  that  Bill  114  be  amended  by  renum- 
bering sections  81  to  97  as  sections  82  to 
98,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
section: 

"81.— (1)  In  this  section  the  Director  means 
an  employee  of  the  ministry  appointed  by 
the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(2)  An  adopted  child  who  is  18  or  more 
years  of  age  and  a  person  who  is  a  parent  of 
an  adopted  child  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth  where  the  adoption  took  place  in  On- 
tario, in  each  instance  may  apply  to  a  society 
to  be  registered  in  a  voluntary  disclosure 
registry  that  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
Director. 

"(3)  Every  society  that  receives  an  apphca- 
tion  under  subsection  2  shall  forthwith  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  application  to  the  Direc- 
tor who  shall  enter  the  applicant's  name  in 
the  voluntary  disclosure  registry. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  act,  no  person  shall  inspect,  remove, 
disclose,  transmit  or  alter,  or  permit  the 
inspection,  removal,  disclosure,  transmission 
or  alteration,  of  information  maintained  in  the 
voluntary      disclosure     registry     established 
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under  subsection  2  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Director. 

*(5)  The  Director  shall,  upon  entering  an 
applicant's  name  in  the  voluntary  disclosure 
registry,  examine  the  registry  to  determine 

(a)  where  the  applicant  is  an  adopted  child 
if  a  person  who  is  the  child's  parent  at  the 
time  of  the  child's  birth  is  named  in  the 
registry;  or 

"(b)  where  the  applicant  is  a  person  who  is 
a  parent  of  an  adopted  child  at  the  time  of 
the  child's  birth  that  the  adopted  child  is 
named  in  the  registry. 

"(6)  Where  the  Director 

"(a)  determines  that  both  an  adopted  child 
and  a  person  who  was  the  child's  parent  at 
the  time  of  the  child's  birth  are  named  in 
the  voluntary  disclosure  registry; 

"(b)  obtains  from  any  living  person  who  is 
the  parent  of  the  child  after  an  adoption 
order  with  respect  to  the  child  was  made 
consent  to  the  disclosure  of  information  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and 

"(c)  obtains  the  confirmation  from  each  of 
the  parties  referred  to  in  clause  (a)  that  they 
agree  to  the  disclosure  of  information  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  Director  shall  forth- 
with forward  to  the  appropriate  society  the 
information  contained  in 

"(d)  the  documents  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion 1  of  section  80,  and 

"(e)  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry  with 
respect  to  the  adopted  child  or  the  person 
who  is  the  child's  parent. 

"and  the  society  shall  provide  the  in- 
formation to  the  adopted  child  and  the  per- 
son who  is  the  child's  parent. 

"(7)  Every  society  shall  provide  guidance 
and  counselling  to  persons  who  may  be  regis- 
tered in  the  volimtary  disclosure  registry 
referred  to  in  subsection  2." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  WiU  there  be  copies  of 
the  amendment  available  for  the  members?  I 
think  a  number  would  be  particularly  inter- 
ested if  we  did  have  them. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  have  a  supply  of  copies 
here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  this  very  similar  to  your 
previous  amendment? 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Blundy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate 
on  Tuesday  night  I  spoke  in  favour  of  this 
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amendment  in  principle,  but  I  had  several 
reservations  about  the  amendment  that  was 
before  us  at  that  time.  What  I  wanted  to  do 
was  to  make  possible  disclosure  when  all 
avenues  of  embarrassment  or  hardship  to 
anybody  involved  were  removed.  I  spoke  then 
about  the  fact  that  the  adoptive  parents,  the 
parents  who  have  adopted  the  child,  were 
given  no  consideration  in  the  previous  word- 
ing of  the  motion.  That  situation  is  taken 
care  of  in  subsection  6(b)  where  it  makes 
specific  reference  to  the  parent  of  the  child 
after  an  adoption  order.  I  can  agree  to  that 
clause. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  next  subsection, 
6(c).  Those  who  were  present  for  the  debate 
the  last  time  we  discussed  this  matter  will 
recall  that  I  made  considerable  reference  to 
my  concern  for  the  natural  mother,  who  may 
have  been  a  young  girl  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  adoptee.  Because  of  her  emo- 
tional situation  and  her  concern  she  may 
have  been  unwittingly  led  into  putting  her 
name  into  the  voluntary  registry,  but  then 
lived  to  regret  it  perhaps  after  she  had  settled 
down,  married  and  had  another  family.  That 
concern  of  mine  is  being  covered  sufficiently, 
I  would  say,  in  subsection  6(c). 

With  those  three  parties  who  are  very 
closely  concerned  with  the  topic  we  are  dis- 
cussing tonight,  the  adoptee,  the  birth  parent 
tind  the  adoptive  parents  having  been  looke^^ 
after  in  this  way,  all  people  can  be  protected, 
and  yet  the  process  \^^ll  be  at  least  started 
whereby  an  adult  adontee  will  be  able  under 
the  circumstances  laid  down  in  this  section 
of  bill  to  find  out  what  are  his  background, 
roots  and  natural  family. 

With  those  few  remarks  on  this  particular 
section  of  Bill  114,  I  will  vote  in  favour  of  it. 
1  fully  expect  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
express  their  views  as  well  and  they  are  free 
to  vote  in  any  way  they  wish  on  this  bill.  I 
will  be  voting  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  would  like  to  speak  very 
Ijriefly  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

The  concerns  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  on  Tuesday 
evening  are  now  covered.  It  is  clear  that  in 
order  for  an  adoption  disclosure  provision  to 
pass  the  Legiislature  all  three  members  of  the 
so-called  adoption  triangle  need  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  decision-making  process.  That 
is  precisely  what  this  amendment  does. 

The  birth  parent  and  the  adult  adoptee  will 
voluntarily  apply  to  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  the  voluntary  disclosure  registry. 
If  the  director,  having  searched  the  record 
of  names  which  are  enrolled  on  the  voluntary 
disclosure  registry,  determines  there  is  a 
-match  between  a  birth  parent  and  that  birth 


parent's  own  child,  now  an  adult,  then  the 
director,  before  disclosure  will  take  place, 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  adopting 
parents.  Secondly,  the  director  must  obtain  a 
confirmation  from  both  the  birth  parent  and 
the  adult  adopted  child  that  they  consent  to 
have  the  disclosure  proceed. 

I  believe  this  is  an  amendment  that  simply 
cannot  be  opposed.  I  cannot  conceive  of  ra- 
tional opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  mean 
that  quite  sincerely.  I  think  the  rights  of  all 
parties  are  protected  and  safeguarded,  and 
we  have  a  system  based  on  mutiial  consent, 
freely  given  in  advance,  and  there  is  also 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  third  member  of 
the  adoption  triangle,  the  adopting  parents.  I 
would  hope  the  ministry  would  simply  accept 
the  amendment. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  the  mdnister.  The 
minister  has  not  yet  spoken  on  the  issue,  and 
I  have  spoken  at  length  in  this  debate  and  in 
previous  debates,  both  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee and  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
I  don't  feel  any  need  to  go  through  those 
arguments  again.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  minister,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
government's  position  on  the  amendment.  I 
am  interested  to  hear  how  the  government 
could  conceivably  be  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  invitation  to  speak,  I  will  do 
so.  Perhaps  I  should  have  spoken  a  little 
earlier,  but  I  wanted  to  listen  carefully  to 
the  arguments  that  were  being  put  forward 
by  the  honourable  members  of  the  House. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  commitment 
and  the  sincerits'  with  which  the  honourable 
member  for  Bellwoods  has  attempted  through 
various  stages  of  evolution — I  am  not  sug- 
gesting his  evolution,  I  mean  the  evolution  of 
the  amendment — to  progressively  make  it 
more  and  more  reflective  of  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  in  the  House.  I  think  the 
debate  we  had  on  the  previoiLs  amendment 
covered  many  of  the  areas  of  concern.  I  felt 
that  was  one  of  the  better  debates  we  have 
had  on  various  aspects  of  this  bill  from  the 
time  we  first  began  in  the  standing  committee. 

[8:15] 

As  we  look  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  this  amendment,  it  does  indicate 
a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  it  indicates 
the  very  real  complexity  of  the  issue  that 
we  are  attempting  to  address  and  it  also  in- 
dicates the  potential  hazards  in  attempting 
to  revise  and  adapt  an  amendment  progres- 
sively to  meet  whatever  objections  may  have 
been  registered. 

I  know  the  honourable  member  for  BeD- 
woods  felt  there  could  not  be  any  rational 
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objection  to  this.  I  assure  him  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  be  rational  as  I  outline  some  of  the 
concerns  which  remain  with  respect  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Foulds:   You  are  accepting  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  I  said  I  would  out- 
line as  rationally  as  I  could  for  the  member 
for  Bellwoods  some  of  the  concerns  which 
remain. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let  us  be  the  judge  of  your 
rationality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  wasn't  making  any 
judgements.  I  just  said  I  would  attempt  to  be 
as  rational  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Campbell:   Under  the  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Right.  First  of  all,  if 
one  looks  at  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
as  it  now  stands,  the  first  thing  that  comes 
to  one's  attention  is  the  distinction  that  is 
drawn  between  the  adoptee  and  the  bio- 
logical parent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
adoptive  parent  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the 
consent. 

The  adoptive  parent,  according  to  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  wording  now,  is  not  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  parties  in  terms 
of  providing  a  voluntary  consent  in  the 
voluntary  registry.  Rather,  the  onus  appears 
to  be  placed  upon  the  director  in  subsec- 
tion 6(b)  to  obtain  the  consent  from  the 
adoptive  parent.  This  is  quite  different  from 
the  voluntary  consent,  the  voluntary  regis- 
tration which  as  I  understand  it  is  the  provi- 
sion for  the  other  two  parties. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Consent  is  6(c). 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  My  reading  of  subsec- 
tion 6(b)  says  that  where  the  director  de- 
termines, first  of  all  that  the  others  have 
voluntarily  registered— "(b)  where  the  director 
obtains  from  any  hving  person  who  was  the 
parent  of  the  child  after  the  adoption  order." 
—it  seems  to  me  the  onus  is  on  the  director 
to  actively  obtain  the  consent  of  the  adoptive 
parent.    I   would  raise  that   as   one  concern. 

Regardless  of  good  intentions,  I  suggest 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  that 
could  put  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
adoptive  parent  to  provide  consent  when 
they  may  not  have  chosen  to  voluntarily 
register. 

Another  area  of  concern  relates  to  the 
question  of  the  timing  of  the  obtaining  of 
the  registration  of  consent.  My  reading  of 
the  amendment  as  it  now  stands  seems  to 
indicate  consent  could  be  given  or  registered 
at  any  time  from  the  birth  of  the  child 
through  to  any  time  following  the  18th  birth- 
day. That  causes  some  concern  as  well.  It 
seems   to   me   a  young  mother   just   having 


given  birth  to  a  child  and  facing  the  very 
difficult  decision  to  place  the  child  for  adop- 
tion may  well  be  vulnerable  to  being  en- 
couraged to  register  the  consent  at  that  time. 

If  that  should  happen,  then  18  years  later 
there  would  presumably  be  a  confirmation, 
if  there  was  an  inquiry  there  would  be  an 
attempt  to  confirm  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  still  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  an 
18-  or  20-year  period  foUovraig  the  birth 
of  the  child  in  which  the  circumstances 
could  very  dramatically  change  in  the  life 
of  that  young  woman.  Then  she  would  be 
faced  again  with  the  active  approach  of  a 
representative  of  the  children's  aid  society 
to  seek  confirmation  of  the  consent.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  relevant  time  for  which 
the  consent  ought  to  be  registered  is  follow- 
ing the  18th  birthday  of  that  child.  That 
way  at  least  there  is  not  that  potentially 
long  gap  between  the  giving  of  the  consent 
and  the  confirmation,  which  could  be  18  or 
20  years  later. 

I  think  there  are  some  practical  problems 
with  the  wording  of  this  amendment  as  well. 
I  am  sure  it's  an  attempt  to  try  to  provide 
some  avenue  for  disclosure.  I  suggest  that  it 
unwittingly  creates  two  classes  of  adopted 
adults.  It  creates  two  classes  in  the  sense 
that  ff  the  biological  parent  of  the  adopted 
adult  is  deceased,  then  there  are  no  circum- 
stances in  this  amendment  under  which  they 
could  ever  obtain  the  information.  So  it  is 
an  avenue  which  is  only  open  to  those 
adopted  adults  whose  biological  parent  is 
still  living. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Better  no  loaf  than  half, 
right?  Better  no  loaf  than  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  And  I  am  suggesting 
that  unwittingly— I  am  sure  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  amendment— it  creates  two 
classes  of  adopted  adults. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Not  unwittingly,  you  have 
driven  us  to  that. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  won't  permit  any 
alternative  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Well  I  think  it's  a  very 
vahd  argument  ff  you  are  talking  about  the— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Have  you  never  heard  of 
regulations?  You  know  you  can  refine  this 
under  regulations. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  can't  refine  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Certainly  you  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It's  quite  explidilt  in  the 
act  that  the— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Bring  in  your  own  amend- 
ment then;  you  are  splitting  hairs. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  The  amendment  reads  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  voluntary  registration 
of  consent  must  take  place  before  any  in- 
formation can  be  revealed. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Why  don't  you  have  the 
honesty  to  say  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  If  the  biological  parent 
is  deceased,  or  has  given  consent  earlier  and 
subsequently  is  deceased  and  cannot  be 
located  so  there  can  be  no  confirmation, 
presumably  the  information  could  not  be  re- 
leased. So  it  means  that  those  adopted  adults 
whose  biological  parent  is  deceased  can  never 
have  access  to  the  information;  but  those 
adopted  adults  whose  biological  parent  is  still 
alive  and — 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  you  could  easily  make  a 
further  amendment  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  — ^has  appropriately 
registered,  then  they  would  have  access. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  can  bring  in  your  own 
amendment  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  am  pointing  out  that  it 
does  create  a  double  standard  or  at  least  two 
classes  of  adopted  adults. 

Another  practical  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment is  the  mandatory  requirement  for  coun- 
selling. The  problem  that  I  foresee  there  is 
that,  and  I  think  if  you  justify  in  your 
minds — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  don't  you  just  say  no 
because  your  back  bench  won't  let  you  say 
yes? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Back  bench?  I  thought  it  was 
the  front  bench, 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  That's  not  the  reason  at 
all.  If  you  would  just  listen  to  the  explana- 
tion; I  don't  know  why  you  should  react  so 
hostilely  when  I  comment,  I  think  reasonably, 
on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  not  personally  hostile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  are  not  personally 
hostile? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Impersonally? 

Mr.  Roy:  We  would  be  hostile  to  anybody 
who  gives  us  such  gibberish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  all  know  of  cases 
where  reunions  have  taken  place  involving 
parties  who  have  relocated  in  other  jmis- 
dictions.  Certainly  we  know  of  some  instances 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  located  in  Cali- 
fornia for  example,  or  as  far  away  as  Aus- 
tralia; yet  my  interpretation  of  this  is  that 
somehow  it  is  mandated  that  the  children's 
aid  society  provide  counselling  to  all  of  those 
parties,  regardless  of  where  they  may  be 
resident  on  the  globe. 


Ms.  Gigantes:  My  heavens,  would  you 
beheve  this! 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Well,  you  tell  me  how 
else  that  ought  to  be  interpreted. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Who  drove  us  to  this  non- 
sense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Don*t  accuse  me  of 
driving  you  to  nonsense.  If  you  admit  that  it's 
nonsense,  then  for  goodness  sake  don't  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Your  argument  is  nonsense. 
What  you  are  arguing  is  that  we  should  chase 
someone  to  Tibet  for  a  driving  violation  in 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You're  a  former  teacher; 
you  understand  the  language  better  than  that. 
She  wasn't  talking  about  the  argument  being 
nonsense,  she  was  talking  about  the  amend- 
ment being  nonsesne. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Can  I  ask  the 
members  to  my  left  to  please  allow  the  min- 
ister to  complete  his  remarks;  and  can  I  ask 
the  minister  please  to  ignore  the  interjections? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Define  your  'left"  please. 
We  weren't  being  discourteous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  suggest  that  provision 
would  present  some  very  real  difiiculties  in 
implementation  in  any  realistic  way  and  in 
terms  of  the  provision  of  coimseUing.  Obvi- 
ously it  would  require  either  that  the  parties 
come  to  the  society  or  that  the  society  go  to 
the  parties.  How  that  is  to  be  arranged  prac- 
tically under  this  proposed  amendment  I  don't 
know.  I  could  envisage  it  being  a  very  costly 
exercise  for  children's  aid  societies,  or  a  very 
costly  exercise  for  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
closure. If  it  were  voluntary  that  woidd  be 
their  own  responsibility,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand how  that  could  be  practically  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Lupusella:  There's  no  way;  you're  not 
convincing  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  One  other  concern  I 
would  have  relates  to  the  question  of  ensur- 
ing that  registration  is  voluntary  in  the  case 
of  all  parties.  Even  in  transactions  that  are 
interspousal  transactions  or  transactions  in- 
volving spouses  together,  in  our  system  we 
frequently  require  that  there  be  some  inde- 
pendent advice  which  will  ensure  that  the 
consent  that  is  being  given  to  the  transaction 
by  the  spouse  is  voluntary,  free  and  given 
with  full  understanding  of  the  implications. 

It  seems  to  me  there  could  be  much  more 
secrn-e  provision  to  ensure  voluntary  consent 
in  this  amendment— by  way  of  affidavit  per- 
haps, assuring  that  it  was  a  voluntary  con- 
sent that  was  given,  that  there  was  no  pres- 
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sure  following  some  legal  counsel  and  that 
the  consents  in  all  cases  were  freely  given. 
Those  are  a  number  of  concerns.  I  am 
sure  other  members  will  have  further  com- 
ments to  make  and  I  may  wish  to  make 
further  comments  later  as  well. 

Mr.  Roy:  As  one  who  is  probably  less 
familiar  with  it  than  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  participated  in  the  debate  on  Bill  114, 
both  at  the  committee  stage  and  on  second 
reading,  I  have  sat  here  for  two  nights 
hstening  to  the  debate  on  this  touchy  and 
emotional  problem. 

I  recall  being  apprised  of  the  debate  that 
was  going  in  committee  by  my  colleague  the 
member  for  Kitchener-Wilmot  (Mr.  Sweeney) 
and  we  discussed  it  at  that  time.  I  think  it 
was  this  summer  when  we  discussed  how 
we  could  have  safeguards  to  protect  people 
involved  in  this  process.  The  whole  process 
of  adoption  is  one  that  must  be  handled  very 
carefully  because  it  is  a  process  we  don't 
want  in  any  way  to  discourage. 

As  one  who  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
debate  on  all  sides,  I  feel  this  is  not  some- 
thing that  should  be  decided  along  party 
lines.  This  is  more  important  than  deciding 
that  we  should  vote  one  way  if  we  happen 
to  be  Liberal,  one  way  if  we  are  NDP  and 
another  way  if  we  are  Conservative.  This 
is  the  type  of  gut  issue  where  people  have 
a  certain  feeling  which  is  often  based  on 
personal  experience  at  various  levels  in  this 
particular  process.  This  is  the  type  of  debate 
where  I  feel  members  can  exercise  inde- 
pendent judgement  on  a  question  as  im- 
portant as  this  one  is. 
[8:30] 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
across  the  way,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  feel  as  we  do  when  they're 
looking  at  this  and  discussing  this.  This  is 
not  a  thing  where  you  get  the  troops  all 
lined  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Particularly  the  honourable 
member  for  Armourdale. 

Mr.  Roy:  —and  say,  "This  is  party  line 
and  the  government  will  stand  or  fall  on 
such  an  issue."  Surely  this  is  more  important 
than  that.  We,  as  elected  members,  can  ap- 
proach this  from  an  objective  point  of  view 
and  decide  according  to  what  we  feel.  I 
think  we  do  approach  it  that  way.  I  know 
some  of  my  colleagues  don't  agree  with 
some  of  the  things  I  say  or  I  don't  agree 
with  some  of  the  things  my  colleagues  say, 
but- 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  know.  The  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  and  I,  of  course,   sel- 


dom disagree  except  when  we  get  into  the 
nitty-gritty  of  who's  more  important,  the 
farmers  or  the  lawyers;  but  then  that's  an- 
other problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There's  no  contest  here.  There 
are  more  farmers  than  lawyers. 

Mr.  Roy:  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I've  looked 
at  the  issue  and  I've  listened  carefully  now 
for  two  evenings  to  the  member  for  Bell- 
woods,  and  I've  listened  to  my  colleagues 
on  this.  The  minister  is  in  a  better  position 
to  confirm  this  than  I,  but  I  clearly  get  the 
impression  from  all  members  that  there  is 
a  problem,  there  is  a  demand  for  something 
that  we're  talking  about  here,  that  this  is 
not  something  imaginary.  I  get  the  impres- 
sion there  are  people  who  have  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  finding  out  their  roots 
or  finding  out  their  backgrounds. 

I  listened  to  the  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox  (Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor)  the  other 
evening— he  is  a  former  minister  who  was 
involved  in  that  process.  He  left  me,  and  I 
think  many  of  my  colleagues  here,  up  in 
the  air.  He  said  this  is  a  difficult  issue,  peo- 
ple have  problems  about  it;  and  then  he 
sort  of  backed  oflF  and  said,  "I  think  we're 
better  off  not  to  do  anything." 

Surely  if  we  do  nothing  else  as  elected 
members  of  the  Legislature  we  shouldn't 
just  sit  back  and  say  the  problem  will  go 
away  and  we  don't  do  anything  about  it. 
Surely  there's  something  more  positive  we 
can  do  than  just  sit  back  and  say,  "Just 
leave  things  alone." 

On  that  basis  I  feel  there  is  a  need,  there 
is  a  problem,  and  we  at  least  should  try  to 
give  some  response.  The  response  I  see  from 
the  minister,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  is 
what  now  exists  in  the  act;  that  is  that  the 
only  time  there  is  going  to  be  any  disclosure 
or  inspection  is  through  an  order  of  the 
court  or  the  written  direction  of  a  director. 
There  are  guidelines  as  to  when  the  court  is 
going  to  exercise  its  discretion  or  the  di- 
rector is  going  to  exercise  his  discretion. 
What  are  the  criteria  for  the  court  or  the 
director  to  exercise  discretion  on  it? 

Surely  if  there  is  a  problem,  if  there  is 
a  need,  we  can  respond  to  it  with  something 
more  intelligent  and  more  practical  than 
what  at  present  exists  in  section  80.  On  that 
basis,  let's  look  at  what  we  can  do.  I  under- 
stand there  were  further  amendments  pre- 
sented by  the  member  for  Bellwoods.  He 
presented  his  amendment  the  other  evening 
and  we  responded  and  said,  "Here  are  our 
concerns."  I  look  at  the  full  amendments 
now  and  I  must  say,  my  God,  I  think  we're 
protecting  every  possible— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  mean  "Mr.  Chairman"? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  did  I  call  him?  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  did  I?  You're  not  oflFended  if  I 
call  you  "Mr.  Speaker"? 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  don't  have  to  call  him 
"God."  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you  in  full 
flight,  because  you're  right  on. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  simple  "sir"  would  have 
been  enough. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  Try  to  control  that  member.  I 
won't  name  him  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; I  won't  say  he's  from  southern  Ontario 
and  he  represents  a  rural  riding,  I  won't  say 
that  for  the  record. 

But  getting  back  to  this,  it  seems  to  me 
we've  covered  all  bases  here.  Our  concern 
was  that  if  the  process  is  going  to  work,  let's 
for  God's  sake  at  least  protect  the  interests  of 
everybody  involved.  I  think  we're  doing  that 
and  we're  ensuring  no  one  gets  hurt  in  this 
process. 

The  government's  position,  as  I  understood 
the  minister  when  he  stood  up,  is  to  stay  with 
the  status  quo  and  not  get  involved  in  this. 
If  there  is  a  problem  that's  too  bad,  we're  just 
leaving  it  the  way  it  is. 

I  really  don't  think  that  is  good  enough. 

The  minister  has  gone  on  to  make  certain 
comments.  As  one  who  is  not  as  up  to  date 
on  the  whole  issue  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
are,  even  I  could  see  the  hoUowness  of  some 
of  his  arguments  in  responding  to  certain 
sections  of  this  bill.  For  instance,  he  states 
that  there  would  be  pressure,  according  to 
subsection  6(b),  on  the  adoptive  parents  be- 
cause the  director  has  to  turn  to  the  adoptive 
parents  and  say,  "Are  you  consenting  to  this?" 

I  say  very  seriously,  when  we  look  at  this 
situation  surely  if  you  have  an  adoptee  adult 
who  wants  to  know  his  sources,  his  roots, 
there's  going  to  be  pressure  on  the  adoptive 
parents  anyway.  He's  going  to  be  turning  to 
them  trying  to  get  some  information,  and 
surely  that  type  of  pressure  will  be  more 
significant  than  the  pressure  of  a  director 
calling  up  the  adoptive  parent  and  saying, 
""Are  you  prepared  to  consent?" 

There's  going  to  be  some  type  of  pressure, 
that's  the  way  life  works,  that's  the  way 
human  relations  exist.  I  don't  auite  under- 
stand what  the  minister  is  talking  about. 
Surely  there's  nothing  in  this  legislation  which 
has  any  element  of  coercion  in  any  fashion. 
I  don't  understand  the  minister's  argument  on 
this. 

Then  the  minister  talks  about  Ithe  confirma- 
tion required  under  subsection  6(c).  I  think 
that  is  a  good  practice.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons   I've  changed  my  mind  on  this  bill 


because  even  if  a  young  mother  prior  to  the 
time  that  she's  an  adult  should  have  entered 
voluntarily  on  the  register,  the  minister  is 
stating  the  point  that  it  should  be  confirmed 
on  the  register  and  that  should  happen  after 
she  becomes  an  adult,  that  might  just  be  a 
couple  of  years  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  No,  when  the  child  be- 
comes an  adult. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  I  think  the  minister  has 
stated  in  his  comments  that  he  was  taBdng 
about  the  mother's  consent,  the  biological 
parent's  consent,  for  instance,  should  be  at  a 
time  when  he  or  she  is  an  adult. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  When  the  child  is  an 
adult. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  the  child  is  an  adult.  I'm 
saying  to  the  minister  surely  that  is  ample 
protection.  Circimistances  change,  as  my  col- 
league from  Samia  mentioned  the  other 
evening;  the  situation  at  the  time  of  birth  and 
what  prevails  18  years  later  may  be  quite 
diflFerent. 

That's  only  fair.  I  thou^t  this  was  a  very 
good  safeguard,  that  my  colleague  put  into 
the  legislation,  confirmation  of  that  consent  at 
that  time.  Surely  I  would  have  thought  that 
the  minister  would  have  praised  such  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation,  because  if  the 
situation  has  changed  for  the  biological 
parent,  she  can  say,  "No,  I  don't  want  to  get 
involved  in  this  process  now,  my  situation  has 
changed."  I  would  have  thought  that  would 
be  a  safeguard  the  minister  would  have  ap- 
plauded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Why  not  wait  until  that 
relevant  time  then,  before  the  consent  wouuld 
be  valid  at  all?  It  can't  happen  until  the 
child  is  18. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  understand  what  the  min- 
ister is  talking  about  when  he  talks  about 
relevant  time. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  You  guys  would  wait 
until  everybody  passed  away. 

Mr.  Roy:  All  I'm  saying  is  that  I  think  that 
is  an  excellent  safeguard,  the  fact  that  the 
director  has  to  go  back  to  these  people  and 
confirm  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  consent. 
The  minister  repeated  the  same  argument 
earlier  when  he  talked  about  voluntary  con- 
sent in  reference  to  parties — even  in  a  mar- 
riage, for  instance  acting  with  a  banker — 
being  told  to  obtain  independent  legal  advice. 

But  surely  the  minister  is  not  talking  about 
that  sort  of  transaction  here.  What  can  a 
lawyer  or  someone  giving  independent  legal 
advice  tell  an  individual  who  has  to  make 
such  a  personal  decision?  The  minister  is 
comparing  this  to  a  bank  transaction  or  real 
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estate  transaction.  That's  not  what  we're  in- 
volved with  here.  Surely  that  sort  of  decision— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  more  important 
than  a  real  estate  transaction. 

Mr.  Roy:  —is  something  that  is  very  per- 
sonal, and  if  there  has  been  voluntary  con- 
sent at  one  time  and  you  go  back  for  con- 
firmation that  is  safeguard  enough.  To  sug- 
gest that  somehow  there  should  be  indepen- 
dent advice  or  legal  advice  of  some  kind,  I 
don't  quite  understand  that. 

The  minister  talks  about  two  classes  of 
adoptees,  those  whose  biological  parents  are 
alive  and  those  whose  parents  have  died. 
Again  it's  a  simple  matter.  In  subsection 
6(c)  we  could  have  the  confirmation  from 
each  of  the  living  parties  just  like  the 
minister  has  done  in  the  present  (b)  where 
we're  talking  about  hving  persons.  I  was 
talking  to  an  individual  recently  who  said: 
"If  you  require  the  consent  of  the  adoptive 
parents  what  happens  if  they  have  died?"  I 
was  going  to  suggest  it  to  the  minister,  but 
that's  covered  in  (b).  We're  talking  about 
living  persons.  We  could  easily  correct  it 
in  (c)  and  say  "each  of  the  living  parties"; 
but  it's  ridiculous  to  put  "living  parties" 
because  if  the  adoptee  died  no  one  would  be 
looking  for  any  information.  We're  talking 
about  a  technical  thing  which  can  easily  be 
cured  in  the  legislation. 

I  must  say  that  having  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this,  having  Hstened  to  some  who 
have  had  personal  experiences  in  this  whole 
process,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  ap- 
proach of  this  amendment  is  one  of  caution, 
of  being  doubly  sure  that  the  consent  is 
there.  I  just  wonder,  what  is  it?  I  don't  know 
if  you're  taking  a  party  position  on  this  or 
not;  I  would  hope  not.  This  is  something 
more  important  than  rallying  the  troops. 

I  say  to  all  my  colleagues,  surely  you're 
not  going  to  get  up,  as  you  do  on  private 
members'  bills,  and  oppose  this.  The  minis- 
ter hasn't  said  one  thing  in  his  comments, 
apart  from  being  critical  of  certain  aspects 
ojf  this,  that  says  to  me  we  should  back  oflF 
from  this.  What  is  the  evil  he  is  trying  to 
avoid  by  opposing  this? 

I've  heard  comments  from  the  former 
minister,  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox,  who  said  "this  is  a  difficult  problem 
so  we'll  leave  it  the  way  it  is."  Surely  that's 
not  a  responsible  approach  to  government. 
Taking  it  in  this  fashion,  with  all  these  safe- 
guards, surely  my  colleagues  across  the  way 
will  exercise  some  independent  judgement  in 
this  and  decide  for  themselves,  and  not  look 
at  the  minister  to  see  whether  he's  waving 
his  finger  and  deciding  whether  the  troops 
are  to  go  along  or  not. 


Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  know  I  don't  have 
that  kind  of  power. 

Mr.  Cooke:  He's  doing  what  he's  told. 
Mr.  McClellan:  Yes,  that's  the  problem. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  don't  have  that?  I  hope  not. 
I  hope  this  is  an  important  enough  issue 
that  we  make  up  our  own  minds.  Having 
discussed  it  for  as  long  as  we  have;  having 
discussed  it  with  a  variety  of  people  and 
having  looked  at  the  problems  which  we  have 
had  and  which  we've  corrected  by  this 
amendment,  I  really  can't  see  why  the 
minister  would  oppose  it. 

Here  I  thought  you  were  an  open-minded, 
far-looking  type  of  minister.  I  get  the  feeling 
somebody's  got  to  you  and  said  "Stay  away 
from  this,  Keith,  don't  get  iavolved  in  this 
stuff."  Are  you  afraid— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  don't  know  fear. 

Mr.  Roy:  —that  it's  going  to  cause  prob- 
lems, that  people  will  not  adopt  because  of 
this  legislation?  Is  that  what  the  problem  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Do  you  want  an  answer? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  I'm  just  wondering. 

Mr.  Stong:  The  man  is  speaking  from  the 
heart. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Adoption  professionals 
don't  think  so,  do  they? 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Please  con- 
tinue with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  are  some  comments  coming 
from  across  the  way  which  I  don't  take  all 
that  seriously.  I  ask  the  minister  really  to 
level  with  us  and  tell  us— 

Hon.  Mr,  Norton:  I  have. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  have?  You  haven't  said  very 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  You  weren't  here  the 
other  night. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  was  here  the  other  night.  I 
listened  to  you  the  other  night. 

Mr.  Nixon:   He's  always  here. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  Could  I  ask 
the  member  to  please  continue  with  his  re- 
marks and  to  ignore  the  interjections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Ignore  the  interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  You  don't  want  me  to  speak 
to  him  anymore?  That's  right.  I'm  wasting 
my  time.  I'll  speak  to  you.  I'll  speak  directly 
to  you. 

I've  made  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  really  can't  see  how— apart  from  members 
who  have  a  deep  gut  feeling  that  this  is 
something  they  don't  want  to  get  involved 
with,  but  surely  the  minister  has  a  duty,  as 
the  minister  responsible  for  this,  to  give  us 
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something  more  as  to  why  he  would  object 
to  this  type  of  amendment.  Frankly,  I 
haven't  heard  it.  I,  for  one,  will  vote  in 
favour  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Warner:  I'll  be  brief.  The  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  is  not  very 
convincing.  He  isn't  convincing  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  made  earlier  this  evening 
and  I'm  afraid— 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  haven't  heard  any 
good  response  to  my  concerns. 

Mr.  Cooke:  You  have  on  three  or  four 
occasions. 

Hon.  Mr.  NcM^on:  Not  on  those  I  raised 
tonight. 

Mb*.  Cooke:  You  have  to  convince  Mar- 
garet. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  They're  not  worth  re- 
sponding to. 

Mr.  Warner:  As  was  stated  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  few  issues  which  come  into  this  assembly 
which  are  issues  devoid  of  partisan  pohtical 
concerns.  This  happens  to  be  one  of  them. 
[8:451 

I  should  remind  the  minister  that  this  is 
an  issue  on  which  my  colleague  the  member 
for  Bellwoods  spent  a  great  deal  of  time. 
He  was  aware  there  was  far  more  progres- 
sive legislation  in  other  jurisdictions.  He 
understood  that  that  progressive  legislation 
is  what  is  needed  in  Ontario,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  he  wished  to  find  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  satisfy  all 
progressive-thinking  people  in  this  assembly. 
In  my  view,  that  is  precisely  what  he  has 
done. 

I  understand  full  well  there  will  be  mem- 
bers in  the  assembly  who  will  not  agree 
with  the  amendment  put  forward  by  my 
colleague.  I  understand  that.  I  can  appre- 
ciate that  there  will  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion. What  I  cannot  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  it  would  appear  the  government  is 
simply  going  to  vote  as  a  bloc,  not  as  in- 
dividuals, on  a  matter  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve is  one  of  partisan  pohtical  concern. 
If  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  later 
this  evening,  I  for  one  am  particularly  un- 
happy about  that.  I  would  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  all  three  parties  will  be  able  to  stand 
and  vote  the  way  their  conscience  tells  them 
they  should  vote. 

Perhaps  in  this  instance  I  will  be  falsely 
attributing  abilities  to  the  minister,  but  from 
my  understanding  of  the  minister  and  what 
he  tries  to  do,  I  have  thought  along  the  way 
that  he  has  progressive  tendencies- 
Mr.  McClellan:  They  are  tendencies. 


Mr.  Warner:  Yes,  unfortunately.  I  chose 
the  words  very  carefully,  because  we  don't 
see  many  results;  otherwise  I  wouldn't  use 
the  word  "tendency"  but  actually  would  just 
say  he  is  progressive;  but  we  don't  see  many 
results. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
minister  himself  personally  objects  to  the 
amendment  put  forward  by  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Bellwoods.  I  just  cannot 
beheve  that  this  minister— I  remember,  and 
you  will  recall  Mr.  Chairman,  how  on  Tues- 
day evening,  at  the  time  my  colleague  in- 
troduced the  amendment  he  had  tried  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  concerns  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  minister  had 
a  very  long  conversation  with  the  govern- 
ment House  leader  and  it  appeared  at  that 
time  there  was  an  opportunity  for  some 
compromise;  an  opportunity  to  go  ahead 
with    some   mildly   progressive   legislation. 

An  hon.  member:  Very  mild. 

Mr.  Warner:  Mildly.  The  minister,  I  un- 
derstand, is  aware  of  the  legislation  which 
exists  in  other  jurisdictions.  He  is  aware, 
then,  that  this  legislation  does  not  go  that 
far.  It  is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  siu-ely  the  minister  can  first 
stand  up  and  tell  us  what  he  personally  be- 
lieves; and  secondly,  the  government  House 
leader  can  assure  us  that  each  member  from 
the  governments  side  will  be  released  from 
the  hold  normally  held  over  them  and  be 
allowed  to  vote  by  conscience.  I  will  sup- 
port this  legislation,  because  it  is  good  legis- 
lation and  it  is  needed  in  Ontario  in  1978. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  finally 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
the  House.  I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
statements  made  in  the  debate  which  took 
place  earlier  and  that  which  is  taking  place 
now  under  this  amendment,  was  made  by  the 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Stong).  He 
said,  "All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  to  an 
adoplted  adult  the  opportunity  to  ask."  That 
really  is  all  we  are  doing  here  in  essence. 

Mr.  Cooke:  And  barely  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  may  be  that  as  a  result 
of  all  this  procedure  they  will  get  some  facts. 
It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  this  min- 
ister has  taken  so  many  steps  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  child,  to  give  rights  to  a  child  in  the 
coiuts — and  I  salute  him  for  that — and  yet 
would  deny  to  that  child  any  right  alt  all  to 
know  something  of  his  or  her  roots. 

I  recognize  there  are  those,  be  they  adop- 
tive parents  or  others,  who  have  concerns; 
and  I  understand  those  concerns.  We've 
heard  so  much  about  the  child  who  has  given 
birth  and  is  under  age.   It  used  to  be  that 
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when  you  had  an  application  for  crown  ward- 
ship there  was  a  lawyer  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  that  child,  in  effect,  to  ensure  that 
everything  had  been  explained  to  this  person. 
This  was  the  route  to  go,  to  crown  wardship 
which  eventually  in  many  cases  led  to  adop- 
tion. We  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
that  kind  of  protection,  which  as  far  as  I 
know  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the 
courts.  If  the  minister  is  not  going  to  permit 
any  such  procedure  to  continue,  I  would  be 
very  surprised. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  respedt  for  this 
minister,  notwithstanding  the  fact  I  was 
sometimes  sharp  in  my  criticism.  Neverthe- 
less I  have  acknowledged,  and  he  knows  it, 
that  I  felt  he  was  moving  in  an  enlightened 
way.  I  really  don't  understand  his  position 
and  his  talk  about  technicalMes.  Of  course, 
he  raised  a  good  issue  about  the  case  if  the 
natural  parent  were  deceased  or  if  the 
adoptive  parent  were  deceased.  I  think  that 
can  be  easily  corrected  if  one  can  juist  get  the 
principle  across.  I'm  sure  the  author  of  this 
particular  amendment  would  be  willing  once 
more  to  go  through  the  mill  and  try  and  pro- 
tect those  situations. 

One  could  certainly  provide  that  counsel- 
ling would  be  available  where  such  guidance 
or  counselling  were  requested  within  the 
province  of  Ontario.  You  know  that  and  I 
know  that,  we're  really  not  talking  about  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  That  is  obviously  what  it 
means  and  the  minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  It  is  not. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We're  not  talking  about 
that  at  all.  We're  talking  about  a  principle. 

What  bothers  me  with  the  minister's  ex- 
planation, and  I  did  listen  carefully,  is  the 
fact  he  says  that  under  this  amendment  there 
would  be  two  types  of  adopted  adults.  What 
do  we  have  today?  We  have  two  types  of 
adopted  persons:  those  who  are  able  through 
the  courts  to  get  linformation  and  those  who 
can't.  What  makes  it  different?  It  is  just 
because  it  was  an  opposition  proposal  that 
makes  the  difference?  Is  there  something  holy 
about  the  government  providing  for  that  two- 
class  system?  I  don't  understand  it. 

The  minister  is  really  talking  about  dis- 
cilimination — and  I  would  like  him  to  listen 
to  what  I'm  saying,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It's  your  colleague  who  is 
interrupting. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I'm  aware  of  that. 

When  this  minister  speaks  about  discrimina- 
tion but  administers  the  Family  Benefits  Act 
with  a  regulation  that  precludes  a  married 
spouse  as  female  from  being  eligible  even  to 


apply  for  disability  assistance,  I  don't  imder- 
stand  how  he  can  talk  about  discrimina- 
tion as  a  bad  feature  in  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  imderstand— and  I  mean  this 
honesdy— what  the  principle  is  that  is  bother- 
ing the  minister.  We  have  consent  to  dis- 
closure by  everybody.  Why  isn't  an  adopted 
adult  entitled  to  ask  oflScially  about  his  or 
her  origin?  If  they  follow  all  of  these  pro- 
cedures I  imagine  they  might  even  get  tired 
in  the  process,  but  at  least  let  them  have 
that  avenue  to  proceed  by. 

I  wish  the  minister  would  tell  us— and  I 
would  ask  him  once  more— what  principle  he 
is  trying  to  protect,  or  does  he  really  feel 
that  an  adopted  child  shall  never  have  any 
right  at  all  to  know  who  he  or  she  is?  If  that 
is  the  government  policy  and  principle,  I 
think  it  is  only  appropriate  that  the  minister 
should  enunciate  that  to  the  House,  because 
it  is  highly  improper  in  my  view,  I  suggest 
to  the  minister,  for  him  to  use  litde  technical 
points  as  an  excuse  for  not  facing  the  prin- 
ciple of  rights  in  such  a  situation  as  this. 

There  is  nothing  further  I  can  say,  I'm 
sure.  I  don't  think  the  minister  really  is 
listening,  but  I  would  like  to  say  I  person- 
ally am  somewhat  disappointed  that  we  have 
such  a  footling  little  step  forward  in  this 
kind  of  a  situation.  I'm  sorry  that  this  is  the 
best  that  we  can  come  to,  and  deeply  sorry 
that  we  seem  to  have  such  unfortunate  view- 
points that  we  can't  even  recognize  that  the 
one  innocent  person  in  the  transaction,  if 
you  like,  in  a  sense  is  the  child  who  doesn't 
ask  to  get  born.  That's  the  one  who  has  no 
rights,  really,  at  all. 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  The  member  for 
Carleton  East  is  next  on  the  list. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  No,  I  will  pass. 

Mr.  Acting  Chairman:  Then  the  member 
for  Lincoln. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  A  great  constituency. 

Mr.  Conway:  He  is  going  to  adjourn  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Hall:  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  repre- 
sent Lincoln  in  the  tradition  of  those  who 
preceded  me,  short  as  they  were. 

Hon.   Mr.   Welch:    Not   in   tenure  but   in 

stature. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  Liberal  caucus  has  been 
free  to  vote  individually  on  this  matter  be- 
cause it  is  a  subject  of  individual  concern. 
As  a  parent  of  both  natural  and)  adopted 
children,  I  am  vitally  interested  and  genu- 
inely syinpathetic  to  those  involved.  I  have 
talked  to  several  decent,  concerned  people  at 
great  length  who  have  telephoned  me.  We 
have   had    quite    an    exchange    of    opinions. 
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While    there    are    organized    groups    on    the 
one  side  of  this  issue,  there  are  no  organized 
groups  of  adoptive  parents. 
[9:00] 

On  the  matter  of  roots,  I  guess  Mr.  Haley's 
book  has  heightened  interest  in  the  whole 
subject.  I  have  to  confess  that  as  a  son  of 
natural  parents  I  don't  know  and  I Ve  never 
sought  information  on  all  my  own  natural 
grandparents,  so  I  have  to  wonder  how  much 
of  this  present  concern  is  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

I  do  have  several  concerns,  although  they're 
not  all  on  a  consistent  line  of  thinking.  How- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  aspect  of  rais- 
ing children,  I  can  visualize  a  situation  where 
someone  less  than  18  years  old,  as  a  result 
of  disagreemfnt  with  parents,  is  in  a  chal- 
lenging and  argumentative  mood  and  wants 
to  know  whether  his  or  her  parents  will, 
when  he  or  she  reaches  18,  agree  to  sign  a 
registry  and  consent  to  sharing  information. 
Obviously  a  parent  who  agrees  to  this  is  no 
problem,  but  when  one  disagrees  I  can  see 
a  difFerence,  a  schism  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it,  that  makes  the  whole  problem  of 
child  raising  more  diflBcult. 

I  have  to  wonder  about  any  pregnant 
mother,  who  considers  the  alternatives  as  to 
whether  she  should  abort  or  whether  she 
should  carry  on  and  give  life  to  a  foetus.  I 
think  the  fear  of  future  disclosure,  whether 
it's  just  an  opening  in  the  door  right  now  or 
whether  it's  a  more  obvious  disclosure  in 
future,  oould  adversly  affect  the  right  to  life 
of  that  child;  and  that  disturbs  me. 

I  am  also  disturbed  about  the  question  of 
parents  seeking  to  adopt  children.  I  wonder 
whether  their  willingness  will  be  dissipated 
somewhat  by  the  beginning  of  an  opening 
of  a  door  towards  disclosure.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  any  parent  to  adopt  a  child  and  face  cer- 
tain additional  problems  to  those  natural 
parents  accept,  whether  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly. I  am  very  much  concerned  that  dis- 
closure might  just  tend  to  tip  the  scales.  I 
know  I've  been  told  in  recent  days  there's 
no  shortage  of  parents  willing  to  adopt,  and 
indeed,  it  is  the  other  way  around,  but  the 
list  continues. 

The  whole  concept  of  taking  care  of  the 
unwanted  child  in  our  society  is  built  on 
the  concept  of  new  parentage  and  no-dis- 
closure. I'm  not  at  all  satified  that  at  this 
stage  in  society's  attitude  we  are  willing  to 
make  such  a  change. 

I'm  fortified  in  this  by  talking  to  the 
director  of  the  children's  aid  in  the  Niagara 
region.  He  tells  me  there  are  mixed  feelings 
among  the  professionals  as  to  whether  in- 
deed this  change  is  timely.  He,  himself,  has 


felt  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  disclosure.  I 
asked  him,  when  I  talked  to  him,  about  the 
positive  points  in  favour  of  it.  I  also  asked 
him  whether  there  were  large  groups  of 
people  in  trauma  because  of  it  and  whether 
this  was  causing  injury  to  their  health.  He 
didn't  feel  that  way  and  I  have  to  accept 
what  he  tells  me.  The  positive  demand  for 
disclosure  is  more  in  the  nature  of  under- 
standing, but  not  in  the  nature  of  trauma  to 
the  extent  the  adopted  child  is  in  ill  health. 

So  it  is  a  difficult  situation.  I  feel  very 
much  attuned  to  the  people  involved.  My 
own  daughter  has  known  since  she  was  able 
to  understand.  We  adopted  her  at  five 
weeks.  She  has  known  that  she  is  adopted, 
she  has  understood  the  circumstances.  When 
we  adopted  we  were  well  informed  by  the 
children  s  aid  society  about  the  background 
of  everyone  involved.  Maybe  I  am  fortunate. 
I  feel  that  we  are  able  to  share  this  relation- 
ship with  our  adopted  child. 

I  look  to  my  concerns  as  to  what  might 
go  wrong  with  the  whole  process  of  adop- 
tion. I  am  struggling  to  find  sufficient  posi- 
tive points  in  favour  of  making  a  change 
at  this  time.  In  balance,  to  me  they  don't 
add  up.  I  would  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  even  though  I  feel  it  is  well 
intentioned. 

I  feel  there  is  an  area  here  where  I  would 
like  to  reach  out  and  satisfy  those  who,  by 
reason  of  their  biological  parentage  and  their 
adopted  parentage,  are  not  fulfilled  and 
happy;  but  I  don't  feel  the  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  sufficiently  to  all  the  concerns, 
given  both  sides  of  the  matter.  For  that 
reason,  I  can't  support  it. 

Mr.  Stong:  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment  before  us  tonight.  To  me,  it 
represents  nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than 
an  opportunity  for  disclosure,  simply  an  op- 
portunity for  disclosure.  There  is  nothing 
mandatory,  nothing  compulsory.  It  is  strictly 
voluntary  and  it  only  represents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  disclosure. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  my  colleagues, 
the  member  for  Lincoln  and  the  member  for 
Scarborough  East  (Mrs.  Birch),  spoke  from 
the  heart  when  they  spoke  on  this  issue.  I 
recognize  that  and  I  bow  to  what  they  have 
had  to  say.  When  this  bill  was  introduced 
the  minister  himself  spoke  about  the  adop- 
tion triangle,  and  I  must  say  that  where  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  and  the  action 
flow  depends  on  who  we  put  at  the  top  of 
that  triangle. 

I  ascribe  no  motivation  to  the  minister, 
but  not  more  than  two  weeks  ago  the  min- 
ister introduced  a  bill  in  this  House  that 
would  have  protected  the  rights  of  the  men- 
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tally  retarded  and  freed  them  from  any 
abuse  by  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  after  them.  He  spoke 
about  the  balance  of  rights.  He  spoke  about 
balancing  the  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded 
against  a  greater  principle,  that  being  mak- 
ing legislation  retroactive.  I  ask  him  simply 
who  is  less  responsible  for  their  conditions, 
the  mentally  retarded  or  the  adopted  child? 
Neither  is  responsible.  We  can  point  the 
finger  to  neither  the  mentally  retarded  nor 
the  adopted  child  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion they  find  themselves  in. 

I  respect  fully  the  rights  of  the  adopting 
parents.  I  know  the  stress  they  must  go 
throu^.  I  know  the  human  element.  I  know 
that  they  are  posisessive;  we  all  are,  I  respect 
that  fully.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  an  adopted 
child  has  a  right,  as  my  colleague  from  Ot- 
tawa has  said. 

An  adopted  child  does  have  a  right  to  go 
back  to  determine  his  roots,  his  own  identity. 
We  all  recognize  that  adopting  parents  tell 
their  children  they  are  adopted,  that  they  are 
not  "the  natural  children  of  our  relaitionsMp.'* 
We  recognize  that  is  done  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  child  who  is  adopted.  My  uncle 
has  two  adopted  children.  I  know  the  problem 
he  has. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  one. 

Mr.  Stong:  Right;  and  he  fights  this  bill.  He 
does  not  support  the  amendment  that  is 
oflFered  and  I  respect  fully  what  he  has  to  say 
about  this.  I  understand  he  wants  these 
children  for  himself.  I  understand  and  I 
accept  that.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
when  that  child  finds  out  he  is  not  the  natural 
child  of  that  relationship,  he  or  she  may  want 
to  go  behind  the  scenes  to  find  out  more 
about  his  roots,  more  about  his  or  her  back- 
ground. 

When  this  bill  was  introduced  I  indicated 
in  a  very  short  speech  we  were  balancing  two 
rights:  the  right  to  know  against  the  right  not 
to  be  asked.  We  were  protecting  the  adoptive 
parents  from  the  right  of  some  child  or  some 
agency  or  some  authority  to  say:  "Would  you 
mind  this  child  asking  you  for  permission  to 
.<?earch  out  his  background?"  We  were  saying 
"Oh  no;  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  be 
asked."  All  I  say  is  this  amendment  simply 
grants  an  opDortunity  for  disclosure,  nothing 
more  or  nothing  less. 

I  recognize  that  as  a  male  I  can  never 
know  the  feelings  of  a  child  being  born,  being 
developed,  growing  within  me  and  giving  life. 
Only  a  woman  can  know  that.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  to  any  person  in  Ontario  that  I  protect 
them  from  the  right  of  being  asked  whether 
they   are   willing   to   meet  their   oflFspring.   I 


don't  want  to  provide  that  protection,  but  I 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
refuse  to  give  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that's  all  this  bill  does.  It 
gives  the  natural  parent  the  right  to  refuse  not 
to  be  disclosed  but  not  the  protection  of  not 
being  asked.  I  think  that's  the  significance, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  prepared  to  support — 

An  hon.  member:  It  doesn't  even  go  that 
far. 

Mr.  Stong:  I  doesn't  even  go  that  far,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  support  this  amendment  on 
the  groimds  that  we  are  simply  saying:  "We 
are  creating  an  opportunity  for  disclosure; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less." 

I  respect  all  the  real  human  feehngs  and 
I  ascribe  no  motivation  to  the  minister  when 
he  balances  the  rights  in  terms  of  the  men- 
tally retarded.  I  say  to  him  he  must  also 
balance  the  rights  in  terms  of  those  who  are 
living,  who  would  like  to  search  out  their 
background,  would  like  to  know  the  stalk 
they  are  from.  I  think  that's  everyone's  right. 

We  are  saying  to  the  natiu*al  parents:  "You 
don't  have  to  agree.  You  don't  have  to  be 
asked.  You  voluntarily  submit  yoinr  name, 
that's  all.  It's  up  to  you."  I  am  saying:  "I  am 
not  prepared  to  aflFord  you  the  protection  of 
not  being  asked.  I  am  affording  you  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  your  name."  That's  all 
we  are  doing  and  that's  why  I  support  this 
bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  McClellan's 
amendment  to  section  81  of  Bill  114,  which 
was  approved  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  37;  nays  36. 

Section  81,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  section  80: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  McClellan 
moves  that  subsection  1  of  section  80  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  "subject  to  subsection  6  of  section 
81." 

Mr.  McClellan:  I  just  want  to  say  that  the 
amendment  is  a  companion  to  the  amendment 
that  was  previously  carried,  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  ithe  assembly  for  supporting  the 
amendment. 

Section  80,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Are  there  any 
further  sections  of  this  bill  on  which  members 
wish  to  comment? 

Sections  82  to  98  inclusive,  as  renumbered, 
agreed  to. 

Bill  114,  as  amended,  reported. 

[9:45] 
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CHILDREN'S  RESIDENTIAL 
SERVICES  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  118,  An  Act  to  revise 
the  Children's  Boarding  Homes  Act. 

Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  14: 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  We  have  been  through 
this  bill  clause  by  clause.  There  is  one  addi- 
tional amendment  which  is  a  companion 
amendment  that  is  present  in  each  of  the 
other  bills  and  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  this.  It  was  by  the  consent  of  the  oppo- 
sition critics  that  the  bill  was  referred  back 
to  committee  and  reopened  for  an  amendment 
to  section  14(2). 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Hon.  Mr.  Norton 
moves  that  section  14  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  renumbering  subsections  2  to  4  as  3  to 
5,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following  sub- 
section 2:  "The  remuneration  and  the  ex- 
penses of  any  person  appointed  under  sub- 
section 1  who  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
public  service  of  Ontario  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  minister  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  therefore  by  the  Legis- 
lature." 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  won't  speak  to  the 
amendment  at  any  length.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  is  present  in  each  of  the  other 
bills  and  has  been  explained  in  each  case 
previously,  but  it  is  to  provide  for  the  re- 
muneration of  those  persons  who  from  time 
to  time  may  be  called  upon  in  the  capacity 
of  consultants  to  work  in  conducting  opera- 
tional reviews  of  agencies  across  the  province. 
It  is  simply  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
ministry  to  compensate  them  for  their 
expenses. 

Mr.  Blundy:  In  the  other  bills,  a  similar 
clause  has  been  inserted  and  will  permit  the 
payment  for  a  person  engaged  for  a  certain 
particular  chore  or  job,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  minister. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  We  voted  against  the 
inclusion  of  this  subsection  in  all  of  the 
other  bills  and  spoke  against  it  at  length.  I 
don't  need  to  do  that  again.  We  remain  con- 
cerned about  it  and  we  will  watch  it  closely 
to  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 

of  Mr.  Norton's  amendment  will  please  say 
tt       » 
aye. 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Section  14,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  15  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


Bill  118,  as  amended,  reported. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  reported  two  bills 
with  amendments. 

CITY  OF  NEPEAN  ACT 

Mr.  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  172,  An  Act  to 
erect  the  Township  of  Nepean  into  a  City 
Municipality. 

Mr.  Conway:  What  a  title  that  is! 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Does  the  parliamentary 
assistant  have  an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  very  briefly.  This  is  a  very 
straightforward,  very  simple  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  change  the  status  of  a  municipality. 
I  would  hope  that  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  not  try  to  complicate  the  legisla- 
tion with  potential  amendments  that  are  not 
relevant. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  be  proposing  an  amendment  to  guaran- 
tee the  continued  representation  without 
change  on  the  Carleton  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board  of  the  representatives 
from  the  new  city.  It  just  maintains  the  status 
quo  until  December  1,  1980. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  this  bill  and  to  indicate 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  agree 
with  the  bill  in  principle.  I  wonder  some- 
times what's  happening  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  with  all  this  piecemeal  legislation. 
Only  last  spring  we  were  dealing  with  a 
number  of  regional  municipality  acts,  includ- 
ing the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carle  ton  Act;  we  were  told  to  fall  into  line 
and  support  that  bill  and  in  the  near  future 
we  would  have  all-encompassing  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  very  important  municipality, 
as  we  would  with  other  parts  of  the  province. 
We  were  very  hopeful.  Of  course,  we  took  the 
government  at  its  word  and  thought  that  we 
would  get  something  quite  substantial.  Here 
it  is  November  16  and  we  haven't  had  any- 
thing. 

Now  since  that  time  last  March,  or  when- 
ever it  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  from  the 
government  thait  it  wasn't  going  to  deal  with 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  act  at  all.  Then  only 
about  three  or  four  days  later  someone  got  a 
handle  on  things,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we 
had  some  amending  legislation  creating  the 
municipality  of  Hazeldean-March.  We  went 
along  with  that.  We  thought  we  would  give 
the  government  a  break,  and  we  did;  and 
only  a  few  months  after  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  had  some  legislation  amending  the  legis- 
lation that  we  passed  in  June. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Ridiculous. 

Mr.  Epp:  Now,  only  a  little  later,  we  have 
more  legislation  for  the  same  municipality.  I 
really  don't  think  that  with  respect  to  Ottawa- 
Carleton  they've  got  a  good  handle  on  things, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  they  have  got  to  do 
something  better  than  this. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Where?  What  municipality 
are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right;  you  just  don't  know 
what  you're  doing,  that  is  your  problem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We're  going  to  correct  that. 

Mr.  Epp:  You  know,  it's  like  a  car  running 
out  of  gas;  you  just  boomp,  boomp,  boomp, 
boomp  and  it  comes  to  a  stop.  After  35  years 
I  can't  think  of  a  better  thing  to  happen  than 
to  have  that  government  over  there  come 
to  a  complete  stop.  It's  almost  out  of  gas,  and 
this  is  a  good  example  of  it.  It's  like  a  magi- 
cian; here  we  are,  here  we  aren't.  It's  got  a 
little  legislation  and  then — ^it's  like  a  bubble 
that's  bursting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  isn't  covered  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Epp:  Over  a  year  ago  it  gave  out  250 
grand.  Now  to  this  government  that  isn't  very 
much  money.  It  gave  250  grand  to  Dr.  Mayo 
and  his  assistants  to  do  a  study  and  now  we 
are  getting  all  this  back  in  little  bits  and 
pieces.  I  don't  think  that's  showing  any  great 
respect  for  Dr.  Mayo,  who  is  a  very  com- 
petent person  and  did  a  fairly  good  study  of 
the  whole  matter. 

In  addition,  as  my  colleague  from  Ottawa 
East  indicated  it  certainly  doesn't  respect  the 
people  of  Ottawa-Carleton  very  much  in 
coming  forward  with  this  haphazard  legis- 
lation. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  this  bill  before  us 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  bill  itself  deals  with  changing  a  muni- 
cipality from  a  township  to  a  city.  If  a  par- 
ticular municipality  has  about  84,000  people, 
I  think  it  is  probably  time  that  it  was 
recognized  as  a  city. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  We  are  just  going  to 
help  it  along. 

Mr.  Epp:  There  are  many  municipalities 
that  have  15,000  people  or  a  few  more  or 
less  that  are  recognized  as  cities,  so  this  move 
is  certainly  overdue. 

The  city  of  Nepean  and  the  people  of 
Nepean  obviously  endorse  this,  as  a  number 
of  the  representatives  have  indicated.  The 
Ottawa-Carleton  regional  council  endorsed 
this  particular  bill  in  principle.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  it  won't  have  any  eflFect  on  the 
grants  themselves.  The  grants  will  remain  in 


the  same  proportion  for  the  city  as  they  have 
been  for  the  area  as  a  township. 

The  reeve  will  be  called  the  mayor  rather 
than  the  reeve  and  we  are  going  to  dispense 
with  a  deputy  reeve.  A  little  later  on  this 
evening,  if  we  get  to  the  point,  I  hope  to 
introduce  an  amendment  which  will  concern 
section  5.  I  will  speak  more  to  it  at  that  time. 

As  I  indicated,  we  will  support  it,  but  with 
an  amendment  in  mind. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  too  are  going  to  support 
this  bill  in  principle,  but  we  intend,  as 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  know,  to 
make  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  member  for 
Durham  West,  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  this 
is  a  simple  bill.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  because  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental AflFairs  doesn't  seem  to  be  in 
the  House  when  these  mimicipal  bills  are  be- 
ing dealt  with.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause the  former  minister  in  this  portfolio 
(Mr.  McKeough)  had  so  much  to  do  pre- 
viously. He  had  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  but  even  though 
this  fall  we  divided  that  portfolio  into  two, 
we  don't  have  the  minister  here. 

Mr.  Sterling:  The  former  minifjter  was  here 
more  than  you  wanted  him  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  got  a  so-called  parliamentary 
assistant. 

Mr.  Swart:  As  has  been  said  by  the  member 
for  Durham  West,  this  is  a  simple  bill.  What 
really  bothers  me  about  this  bill  is  that  it  is 
/ust  a  simple  bill. 

Mr.  Handleman:  It  is  not  complicated 
enough  for  you. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  doesn't  go  into  the  detail  the 
bill  should  go  into  with  regard  to  the  erecting 
of  the  township  of  Nepean  to  a  city.  It  is  a 
bill  that  has  been  pult  in  at  the  last  minute, 
sort  of  as  an  afterthought.  There  can't  be 
much  doubt  about  that,  partly  because  of  its 
simplicity  and  partly  because  it  doesn't  deal 
with  some  of  the  things  that  should  be  dealt 
with,  even  in  a  simple  bill  like  this,  to  erect 
it  as  a  city. 

Mr.  Handleman:  According  to  whom? 

Mr.  Swart:  This  is  not  something  that  has 
oome  on  us  in  the  last  week  or  the  last 
month.  Nepean  asked  to  be  erected  to  a  city, 
as  the  member  for  Carleton  well  knows  as  a 
member  from  there,  back  in  1970  and  1971. 
They  pushed  for  it  and  it  was  postponed. 
The  government  said,  **We  had  better  wait 
for  the  Mayo  report". 

The  Mayo  report  has  been  in  now  for 
over  two  years  and  nothing  has  been  done 
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up  to  this  time.  Now  suddenly  we  get  a  bill 
to  erect  this  as  a  city  without  dealing  with 
all  of  the  other  problems  that  exist  with 
regard  to  the  municipality  of  Nepean,  whether 
it  is  a  township  or  whether  it  is  a  city.  Some 
of  those  things  could  have  been  dealt  with 
in  this  bill  and  are  not  dealt  with  here. 

Mr.  Sterling:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
regional  councillors. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  col- 
league from  Waterloo  North  recognizes  now 
the  mistake  they  made  last  spring  when  we 
had  all  the— 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  get  provocative  now. 

Mr.  Swart:  —regional  governments  bills 
before  us  and  we  tried  to  move  amendments 
to  have  the  regional  chairmen  elected.  After 
all  the  protestations  previously  about  this 
being  the  way  it  should  be,  when  we  came 
to  move  these  amendments  they  weren't 
accepted.  I  suggest  to  that  member  and  his 
colleagues  they  are  not  going  to  get  the 
chance.  The  government  will  see  that  they 
don't  get  the  chance. 

Mr.  Cureatz:  Try  it  tonight. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Why  don't  you  put  it  in 

this  bill? 

Mr.  Swart:  The  government  will  see  that 
this  House  doesn't  get  the  chance  for  years 
and  years  and  years  to  determine  whether  we 
are  going  to  elect  the  regional  chairmen.  We 
had  a  chance  to  do  it  and  we  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  right  on.  We  are  going 
to  amend  them  as  we  go. 
[10:00] 

Mr.  Swart:  We  are  not  going  to  miss  the 
chance,  just  as  you  people  are  not  going  to 
miss  the  chance,  to  make  some  amendments 
when  this  bill  comes  before  us  at  the  com- 
mittee stage.  I  just  want  to  say  to  members 
across  the  floor  that  there  probably  is  the 
intent  to  bring  in  a  more  comprehensive  bill 
with  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  city  of 
Nepean,  and  also  wdth  regard  to  Ottawa- 
Carleton,  in  the  next  two  years,  but  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  will  be  the  case.  However, 
if  that  is  the  case,  then  the  amendments 
which  are  going  to  be  moved  tonight  will 
not  have  done  any  harm.  If  that's  not  the 
case,  then  they  will  do  some  good. 

I  mentioned  that  this  bill  is  extremely  de- 
ficient in  dealing  v^dth  the  problems  of 
Nepean.  I  am  surprised,  for  instance— and 
perhaps  there  is  an  explanation  for  this— that 
it  doesn't  even  contain  a  clause  as  to  when 
Nepean  will  be  elevated  from  a  township  to 
a  city.  There's  no  date  set  in  the  bill,  no 
date  of  proclamation,  or  date  of  royal  assent. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Can't  you  read? 


Mr.  Handleman:  It  says  on  the  day  of 
royal  assent. 

Mr.  Swart:  Of  course  I  can  read;  that's 
exactly  why  I  know  it's  on  the  day  of  royal 
assent.  That  could  be  any  day  whenever  it 
happens  to  get  royal  assent.  There  are  many 
municipalities,  including  the  city  of  Thorold, 
that  would  like  to  have  a  celebration  when 
they  are  going  to  be  erected  from  a  town- 
ship to  a  city,  that's  supposed  to  be  quite  an 
occasion.  They  won't  even  know  when  to 
prepare  for  it  if  they  want  to  have  it  on  the 
day  that  it's  going  to  be  erected  to  a  city. 

Mr.  Sterling:  They  wanted  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  Swart:  They  could  have  had  it  yester- 
day except  for  this  government.  After  all, 
they  had  asked  for  it  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are  going  to 
erect  a  township  of  80,000  people  to  a  city, 
many  people  who  live  there  will  think  that's 
a  rather  significant  event.  There  should  be  a 
date  set,  whether  it's  December  1  or  whether 
it's  January  1.  They  just  might  like  to  have 
some  sort  of  a  celebration  in  that  munic- 
ipality. I  know  they  would  in  any  munic- 
ipalities down  in  the  Niagara  region,  if  that 
was  going  to  take  place.  Yet  this  is  just  at 
the  time  it's  proclaimed.  Then  when  it  gets 
royal  assent,  it's  going  to  become  a  city. 
That  could  be  almost  any  day  of  the  week. 
I  think  that's  doing  a  disservice  to  the  coun- 
cil and  to  the  people  of  that  municipality.  I 
also  know  that  as  of  Tuesday— and  I  don't 
know  what  the  situation  is  today— the  previ- 
ous council  and  those  who  have  been  elected 
since  had  never  even  seen  the  bill. 

Hon.  \fr.  Drea:  Oh,  come  onl 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  right  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  So  you  and  I  are  friends. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  suggest  too  that  that  is  almost 
disgraceful  and  insulting  to  the  council  of 
that  municipahty  that  a  bill  is  introduced 
here  and  they  haven't  even  seen  it.  The  bill 
does  not  deal  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
representation  of  Nepean  on  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  regional  council. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  take  too  long.  We  want  to 
get  on. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  won't  take  too  long,  I  may  say 
to  the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  because 
there  are  some  of  my  other  colleagues  here 
too  who  want  to  get  on  and  have  some  com- 
ments. It  doesn't  deal  with  the  representation 
on  the  regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 
There  is  no  regional  council— and  I  think  that 
is  borne  out— any  place  in  this  province  where 
the  representation  is  so  disproportionate  to  the 
population  as  it  is  in  Ottawa-Carleton. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  notice  the  member  for 
Carleton  East  isn't  here  with  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Where  is  she? 

Mr.  Swart:  In  the  information  that  was 
sent  to  us  relative  to  this  bill,  there  was  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  regional 
council  which  recommended  that  there  be 
additional  representation  from  Nepean  and 
Gloucester  and  indicated  that  that  was  long 
overdue.  We  have  a  bill  brought  in  that 
doesn't  deal  with  that.  We  intend  to  move 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  one  more  per- 
son on  the  regional  council.  If  the  govern- 
ment proceeds  with  a  comprehensive  bill, 
of  course  that  can  be  changed.  It  won't  be 
efFective  for  two  years.  That  should  give 
even  that  government,  although  I'm  never 
sure  of  it,  enough  time  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  before  the  next  election  two 
years  away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Where's  Evelyn  Gigantes. 
She's  the  only  person  involved. 

Mr.  Swart:  This  bill  doesn't  do  anything 
about  the  ward  system,  and  we  in  this  party 
think  that  when  you  have  a  municipality  of 
some  80,000  people  there  should  be  a  ward 
system  in  that  municipality  if  there  is  going 
to  be  any  kind  of  fair  representation;  and 
this  says  nothing  about  that. 

In  conclusion  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  insisting  on  two  things:  First  that  it 
go  to  committee,  because  we  are  going  to 
propose  the  amendment;  and  second,  we 
want  a  flat  commitment  from  the  government 
that  within  a  year's  time  they  will  be  bring- 
ing in  a  comprehensive  bill  with  regard  to 
Nepean,  and  a  comprehensive  bill  with 
regard  to  Ottawa-Carleton.  That  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request. 

We  will  vote  for  the  bill.  We  think  it 
should  be  elevated  to  a  city.  We  think  that 
all  of  the  other  matters  that  are  companion 
to  elevating  it  to  a  city  should  have  been 
included  in  this  bill.  It  is  not  good  enough 
to  just  say,  "Well,  we  can't  do  it  now."  This 
could  have  been  worked  on  last  spring,  all 
the  factors  were  there  at  that  time.  We  could 
have  had  it  introduced  at  the  start  of  this 
session  and  we  could  have  dealt  with  the 
comprehensive  bill. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  are  going 
to  get  the  comprehensive  bill,  so  we  are 
going  to  do  what  we  can  with  this  one. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  am  almost  prepared  to 
defer  to  the  member  for  Ottawa  East,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  really  do  think  I  should  speak 
on  this  bill  since  the  township  of  Nepean 
lies  entirely  within  the  constituency  of 
Carleton. 


I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
contributions  of  the  members  for  Waterloo 
North  and  Welland-Thorold.  They  have 
come  up  with  some  statements  of  opinion, 
presumably  derived  in  the  far  reaches  of 
their  caucuses  somewhere,  where  somebody 
says,  "We  can't  let  a  bill  go  through  without 
amendment.  We're  in  the  majority  in  this 
House,  let's  get  some  amendments  in  there." 

Mr.  Conway:  Nothing  like  the  Handleman- 
Haydon  alliance. 

Mr.  Handleman:  That's  right.  The  strange 
part  of  the  bill  is  that  it  has  been  developed 
in   full   consultation   with  the  local   oflBcials. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  about  the  people? 

Mr.  Handleman:  We  hear  about  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  although  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  didn't  spell  his  out.  Since 
hearing  about  the  amendments,  and  being 
somewhat  aghast  at  their  content,  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  local  oflBcials  and  I 
really  do  hope  that  somehow,  if  this  bill  does 
not  receive  final  reading  tonight,  the  mem- 
bers opposite  may  consult  with  not  only  the 
existing  councils  but  the  members  of  the  new 
councils  who  have  some  thoughts  on  this 
and  should  be  consulted  before  there  are 
any  comprehensive  changes. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  deal  is  a  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  leaving  it  wide  open. 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  reason  this  bill  is 
being  brought  in  at  this  time  is  simply  be- 
cause the  present  reeve  is  standing  down  at 
the  end  of  this  month;  he  would  like  to  see, 
as  one  of  his  achievements  before  leaving 
oflBce,  the  status  of  Nepean  being  changed 
to  that  of  a  city.  It  is  something  that  Reeve 
Haydon  has  asked  for  over  the  years;  not 
urgently,  not  vehemently,  but  he  has  asked 
for  it.  It  is  completely  noncontroversial. 
Nobody  opposes  it,  including  the  old  coun- 
cil- 
Mr.  Conway:  Is  he  leaving  oflBce  or 
changing  oflBce? 

Mr.  Handleman:  —the  new  council,  re- 
gional council.  None  of  the  neighbouring 
councils  opposes  it.  For  goodness'  sake,  why 
can't  we  accommodate  the  reeve;  get  this 
simple  act  through  without  amendment, 
change  Nepean  to  a  city? 

We  are  told  about  dates.  There  is  a  very 
historic  date  which  we  might  have  been  able 
to  use.  Unfortunately,  the  Legislature  was 
not  in  session  and  if  you  made  it  retroactive 
apparently  it  would  invalidate  a  number  of 
the  acts  of  a  township. 

Mr.  Swart:  There  was  the  session  before 
this  one,  you  know. 
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Mr.  Handleman:  This  request  came  up 
during  the  summer.  We  came  back,  we  were 
quite  prepared  to  bring  it  in  very  early,  but 
we  weren't  in  session  on  that  historic  date. 

Mr.  Swart:   What  about  last  spring? 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  township  of  Nepean 
really  does  have  a  history.  My  concern  about 
the  historic  values  of  eastern  Ontario  and 
Carleton  county  is  that  if  we  don't  draw  at- 
tention to  them  from  time  to  time  they  tend 
to  get  lost.  I  would  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity tonight,  not  go  into  too  much  detail 
but  simply  impress  on  my  friends  opposite 
particularly,  some  of  the  historic  values  of 
Nepean  township  and  why  we  like  to  tread 
a  little  bit  cautiously  in  having  all  these 
comprehensive  changes  that  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  has  asked  us  to  make  in 
the  Township  of  Nepean  Act. 

Mr.  Conway:  How  are  things  in  Carp, 
Sidney? 

Mr.  Handleman:  We  don't  need  a  lot  of 
changes  in  Nepean,  Mr.  Speaker;  and  we 
haven't  had  that  many  since  1791  when  it 
was  first  laid  out. 

Mr.  Warner:  Is  that  when  you  first  ran  for 
oflBce? 

Mr.  Handleman:  At  one  time  the  area  of 
the  township  of  Nepean  included  all  of  the 
present  city  of  Ottawa,  the  former  town  of 
Bytown,  and  a  whole  number  of  other  places. 
By  proclamation  on  January  1,  1800— that 
might  be  a  good  date,  January  1— George  III 
said  that  the  county  of  Carleton  "shall  con- 
sist of  the  township  of  Nepean."  Since  then 
we've  very  generously  given  up  a  great  deal 
of  territory  to  other  people,  but  we  are  left 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  territory.  When 
1847  came  along  and  Bytown  was  then 
incorporated— 

Mr.  Warner:  Where  were  you  then? 

Mr.  Conway:  Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Handleman:  —it  was  still  within  the 
township  of  Nepean.  Even  in  those  days  the 
people  of  Nepean  did  not  want  to  have  any 
responsibility  for  Bytown  or  Ottawa.  We  said, 
"Go  your  own  way,"  and  there  was  a  very 
friendly  parting  of  the  ways. 

What  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that 
there  is  in  existence  an  atlas  of  the  county 
of  Carleton;  1879  is  the  date  of  publication. 
I  want  to  quote  what  it  had  to  say  about 
Nepean  township,  because  it's  quite  compli- 
mentary. I  must  say  it  was  complimentary 
about  many  other  townships,  thereby  aiding 
the  sale  of  the  atlas  throughout  the  whole 
country.  This  quotation  from  the  atlas  is 
quite  literal  and  quite  correct.  It's  true  todlay 
too.    This   is    the    quotation:    "We    see   that 


whatever  way  we  look  at  Nepean  we  find  it 
at  least  approaching  what  its  admirers  claim 
it  to  be,  a  model  township  in  the  abstract  and 
the  model  township  of  a  metropolitan  county 
in  particular." 

That  was  in  1879  and  I  submit;  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Legislature  that  nothing  has  really  changed. 
Nepean  is  still,  without  a  doubt- 
Mr.  Conway:  Is  that  the  same  atlas  that 
called  Ottawa  an  enlarged  lumber  camp? 

Mr.  Handleman:  Even  though  Nepean  is 
the  oldest  existing  municipahty  in  Ottawa- 
Carleton  it  will,  in  the  passage  of  this  biU 
and  on  royal  assent,  be  Ontario's  newest  city. 
It  will  only  enjoy  that  distinction  until  De- 
cember 1,  unless  it  doesn't  pass  until  after 
that.  Because  on  December  1  another  city, 
which  also  lies  within  my  constituency,  at 
least  most  of  it  does,  part  of  it  lies  within 
the  constituency  of  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton-Grenville— Kanata  will  be- 
come the  newest  city.  We  would  like  to  have 
Nepean  enjoy  that  distinction  for  a  week  or 
10  days  if  possible.  I  would  not  want  to  have 
to  explain  to  the  departing  reeve  why  it  didn't 
achieve  that  distinction  in  advance  of  Kanata. 

The  pace  of  change  in  Ottawa-Carleton  has 
been  extremely  fast.  It's  been  remarkable.  I 
entered  this  Legislature  in  1971  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Carleton.  At  that  time  I  represented 
the  townships  of  Nepean,  Goulbourn,  March, 
Huntley,  Torbolton,  Fitzroy,  North-Gower, 
Marlborough;  the  incorporated  villages  of 
Richmond-Stittsville;  the  police  villages  of 
Manotick  and  City  View— eight  townships, 
two  incorporated  villages,  two  police  villages. 
When  this  act  passes  I'll  represent  two  cities 
in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Conway:  Empire  builder. 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  pace  is  just  a  little 
frightening.  For  a  person  who  looks  on 
change  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  and 
reluctance  and  has  to  be  dragged  into  these 
kinds  of  so-called  progressive  measures,  I 
find  that  pace  just  a  little  bit  scary.  But  with 
80,000  people  it's  clearly  right  for  Nepean  to 
be  granted  city  status.  As  one  of  the  members 
has  said,  it  may  in  fact  be  long  overdue,  but 
nobody  has  sujffered  unduly. 

Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  kidding?  They  have 
had  you  for  a  representative.  That  is  unduly 
suflFering. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment. 

Mr.  Handleman:  As  a  person  from  the 
township,  a  person  who  moved  there  27 
years  ago  to  avoid  the  urban  sprawl  of 
Ottawa  and  at  that  time  Eastview,  where  I 
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lived  for  a  few  months,  I  liked  the  idea  of 
living  in  the  rural  part  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  called  a  city  member,  an 
urban  member.  But  you  can't  deny  the  fact 
that  Nepean  today  is  an  urban  community. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  You  don't  really  look  like 
a  rural  type. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I've  seen  it  recover  from 
an  annexation  in  1949.  The  population  was 
3,000.  Today  it's  80,000,  less  than  30  years 
later.  That's  pretty  fast  growth.  Those  of  you 
who  haven't  visited  Nepean  should,  because 
you'll  find  out  that  one  of  the  things  we've 
done  is  develop  a  model  community  without 
the  planners  telling  us  how  to  do  it.  For  a 
long  time  Nepean  was  probably  the  most 
unplanned  community  anywhere  in  this  prov- 
ince. We  enjoy  a  very  good  quality  of  life. 
The  planners  are  now  starting  to  mess  it  up 
a  little  bit  because  they're  telling  us  where 
we  should  build,  how  we  should  build  and 
what  we  should  build.  But  in  those  years  of 
relatively  unplanned  growth,  we  developed  a 
good  community. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  a  weird  argument. 
You  are  not  against  planning.  It  just  depends 
on  who  does  it. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 
[10:151 

Mr.  Handleman:  What  we  have— and  for 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  I  should  explain 
—is  no  town  centre,  no  industrial  core,  no 
shopping  centres.  What  we  have  is  a  series 
of  small  villages  and  we  enjoy  that.  We're 
connected  by  what  we  call  our  umbilical 
cords  to  each  other  and  those  we  don't  want 
to  break;  the  roads  connect  us,  they  don't 
divide  us. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  have  the  Family  Brown 
too,  Sid. 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  Family  Brown  is  out 
in  Fallowfield  and  that's  our  rural  area  and 
we're  very  proud  of  the  rural  area. 

As  I  say,  I  would  like  to  just  renew  one 
of  the  very  remarkable  historic  events,  be- 
cause one  of  my  predecessors,  one  of  your 
predecessors,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  is  in- 
volved in  this.  It  followed  shortly  after  the 
election  to  the  Upper  Canada  Assembly  in 
1844  and  I  would  like  to  read  from  this 
atlas,  it's  very  brief. 

It  concerns  the  elections  held  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1844.  A  man  by  the  name  of  James 
Johnston  was  elected  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. He  was  a  newspaperman,  though 
originally  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  a  very 
clever  fellow,  according  to  this  atlas.  En- 
tirely a  self-made  man. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Do  you  want  us  to  buy  an 
atlas? 

Mr.  Handleman:  At  one  time  he  was  by 
far  the  most  popular  man  in  all  that  section 
of  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  bet  he  was  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Handleman:  He  couldn't  have  been, 
with  this  happening  to  him. 

Ms.   Gigantes:   No,  no,  he  was  a  CCFer. 

Mr.  Handleman:  But  dissipation,  to  which 
he  had  previously  been  a  stranger,  followed 
him  into  his  political  life,  as  it  has  many  of 
our  best  and  ablest  men,  and  soon  wrecked 
the  prosperity  which  had  taken  him  a  life- 
time of  labour  and  self  denial  to  build  up. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  a  Dr.  EHmlop,  a 
very  widely  known  man  who  was  then  the 
representative  of  the  assembly  for  Huron. 

During  a  carouse  in  the  refreshment  room 
of  the  House,  the  doctor  challenged  Johnston 
to  resign  his  seat,  whereupon  Mr.  Johnston 
immediately  walked  into  the  assembly  cham- 
ber and,  addressing  the  'Speaker,  said  he 
wished  to  resign. 

On  taking  his  seat  next  day,  apparently 
having  forgotten  that  he  had  done  this,  or 
thinking  at  most  that  it  was  but  a  joke, 
the  Speaker  called  the  attention  of  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Johnston  was 
left  to  meditate  at  leisure  upon  his  injudi- 
cious course. 

Writs  were  issued  immediately  for  a  by- 
election  and  there  were  three  candidates- 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Malloch  and  a  Captain 
Lyon  who  lived  in  Bytown  of  all  places. 

Mr.  Conway:  And  I  thought  I  was  pe- 
dantic. 

Mr.  Handleman:  But  the  former  was  de- 
serted by  his  friends  and  only  attained  a 
few  votes,  Captain  Lyon,  the  Liberal,  being 
returned  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
second  Parliament. 

Obviously,  with  the  present  cast,  that  is 
not  likely  to  happen  again.  But  if  the 
amendments  which  the  opposition  is  talking 
about  go  forward,  it  could  very  well  happen. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Are  you  threatening  us? 
Mr.  Handleman:   No,  I'm  not  threatening 
you  at  all,  would  you  like- 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  mean  really,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  member  for  Carle  ton  resigning 
is  taken  as  being  a  threat.  I  understand  then 
how  well  I'm  appreciated  on  all  sides  of  the 
House— really. 

Mr.  Conway:  Am  I  ever  glad  we've  got 
Frank  Drea  where  you  once  were. 
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Mr.  Handleman:  All  we  really  want  to  do 
is  keep  the  bill  simple;  it  is  not  a  com- 
plicated bill.  I  quite  agree  with  the  member 
for  Welland-Thorold,  there  must  be-and 
there  will  be,  although  I  can  t  commit  the 
government— a  comprehensive  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton  bill  to  deal  with  many  of  the  problems. 
However,  those  problems  would  best  be 
dealt  with  by  achieving  some  consensus 
locally. 

The  members  opposite  might  ask  their  col- 
league from  Carleton  East  about  the  future 
of  RockclifFe.  The  new  reeve  obviously 
would  be  quite  upset  if  we  suggested  that 
the  additional  vote  Nepean  is  going  to  get 
as  a  result  of  a  proposed  amendment  came 
from  Rockcliffe.  I  know  the  member  for 
Carleton  East  very— 

Ms.  Gigantes:  That  is  not  true.  Have  you 
spoken  to  her? 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  act  specifically  desig- 
nates the  number  on  that  council.  If  the 
member  gives  Nepean  one  by  his  amend- 
ment it's  got  to  come  from  somebody.  I 
don't  know  who  is  going  to  give  it  up.  I 
know  my  colleague  here  has  already  told  me 
it  will  be  over  his  dead  body;  he  will  not 
give  it  up. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  he  threatened  you? 

Mr.   Swart:   We'll  be  able   to   get  rid  of 
two-one  is  going  to  resign  and  the  other- 
Interjections. 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  where  that  extra  seat  is  going  to  come 
from.  I  certainly  feel  that  Nepean  is  entitled 
to  an  extra  seat,  but  I  would  say  that 
Gloucester  might  very  well  be  entided  to 
one.  The  new  city  of  Kanata  may  feel  it  is 
entitled  to  one  and  a  half— I  don't  know  how 
we're  going  to  achieve  that.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
representation  at  regional  council,  the  new 
council,  whidi  takes  oflBce  I  believe  on 
December  13,  should  be  consulted;  we 
should  get  their  opinions. 

In  the  session  in  the  spring,  I  understand, 
the  Minister  for  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
well  before  1980,  will  put  before  us  his  jwo- 
posals  for  reform  of  regional  government  in 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  area.  But  until  that  time 
all  we  have  asked  this  Legislature  to  do  is 
to  change  the  status  of  Nepean  from  a  town- 
ship to  a  city.  It's  not  all  that  diflBcult.  It 
doesn't  require  the  kind  of  complicating 
amendments  which  are  being  suggested  here. 
I  ask  that  all  members  support  the  bill  with- 
out amendments. 


Mr.  Roy:  I  gladly  join  the  debate  on  a  bill 
as  important  as  the  Nepean  bill,  creating  a 
city  out  of  the  township  of  Nepean.  I'll  con- 
gratulate the  member  for  Carleton  for  going 
back  in  history.  I  think  he's  injected  a 
proper  flavour  into  the  debate. 

There  are  certain  times  when  we're  used 
to  his  sabre-rattling  about  "if  you  do  this, 
you're  going  to  get  that."  But  apart  from  that 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  member  for  Carle- 
ton for  looking  into  the  history  of  Nepean. 

The  citizens  of  Nepean  are  as  enlightened 
as  ever  and  they  just  proved  it  this  Monday. 
You'll  be  pleased  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  elected  a  very  fine  man  as  the  reeve. 
He's  going  to  be  the  mayor  of  Nepean,  Mr. 
Ben  Franklin.  I  won't  talk  about  what  poli- 
tical stripe  he  is.  I  won't  even  mention  it  for 
the  record.  Ill  just  say  he's  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Do  you  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  Carleton  knows 
who  that  member  is.  Oh  boy.  How  many 
hairs  did  you  lose  at  that  election?  It  was 
very  close.  The  member  for  Carleton  knows 
that. 

Apart  from  that,  the  deputy  reeve,  Mr.  Al 
Loney,  is  a  very  competent,  capable  indi- 
vidual. I  won't  talk  about  what  political 
strii)e  he  is.  But  it  gives  you  an  indication 
of  the  enlightenment  of  the  citizens  of 
Nepean  to  have  as  local  representatives  -peo- 
pie  of  that  calibre. 

Of  course  we're  in  favour  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  we  will  support  the  legislation  to 
make  Nepean  a  city.  It's  something  that's 
been  asked  for.  It's  been  mentioned  in  the 
Mayo  report.  We  think  it  makes  sense  and 
we'll  support  it. 

My  colleague  from  Waterloo  North  and 
my  colleague  from  Welland-Thorold  talked 
about  amendments.  The  two  amendments  are 
relatively  simple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  What  about  your  magni- 
ficent colleague?  There  is  your  magnificent 
colleague. 

Mr.  Roy:  Frank,  listen  to  this.  This  is  good. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
Deputy  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  The  magnificent  colleague 
whose  riding  is  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  For  the  record,  he's  the  Deputy 
Premier,  sitting  in  that  chair. 

One  amendment  would  give  an  additional 
representative  on  regional  government,  some- 
tiiing  that  Nepean  deserves  and  has  asked 
for,  because  they've  been  under-represented. 
My  colleague  from  Carleton  suggested, 
"Don't  bring  it  in  in  this  bill,  bring  it  in  in 
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the  amendment  to  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  Ottawa-Carleton  Act." 

We  would  do  that,  but  we've  had  so  many 
promises  from  the  parliamentary  assistant.  All 
last  spring  we  were  talking  about  maldng 
major  amendments.  We  heard  from  the  then 
Treasurer— he  was  talking  about  the  Mayo 
report  and  he  was  going  to  bring  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes.  WTiatever  happened  to 
that? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  happened  to  that?  I  sym- 
pathize with  my  colleague  from  Welland- 
Thorold  when  he  says  we  didn't  supix)rt  it. 
We  accepted  the  word  of  the  parliamentary 
assistant  at  that  time  that  we  were  going  to 
see  this  legislation.  Where  is  it?  I'U  tell  you, 
those  days  are  over.  The  promises  from  peo- 
ple on  that  side  cannot  be  accepted.  We  take 
the  position  that  we're  going  to  amend 
legislation  as  it  comes  along.  We  can't  accept 
their  promises.  We've  had  too  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Roy:  Besides,  considering  what  they 
have  done— the  haste  with  which  the  Hazel- 
dean-March  bill  was  passed— 

Mr.  Handleman:  You  got  your  name.  What 
are  you  worried  about? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  foolishness  that  was.  A  few 
months  later  they  came  back  with  a  whole 
bunch  of  amendments.  I  made  a  good 
amendment.  I  wanted  to  call  it  Kanata— 

Mr.  Handleman:  They  decided  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  enlightened  people  of  that 
area  voted  to  call  it  Kanata.  Why  didn't  you 
agree  with  me  then? 

Mr.  Handleman:  Don't  you  feel  better  that 
they  did  it  rather  than  you?  Let  them  do  it. 
Why  do  you  want  to  impose  your  wiU  on 
everybody? 

Mr.  Roy:  So  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 
take  full  advantage.  The  reeve  of  Nepean, 
Andy  Haydon  himself,  says  in  a  letter  of 
October  12  he  feels  Nepean  is  being  imder- 
represented.  We  agree  with  that.  The  present 
elected  oflBcials,  the  reeve  elect  and  deputy 
reeve  elect,  feel  the  same  way.  We  think  that 
we,  as  a  responsible  opposition,  should  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  see  that  they  get 
proper  representation  on  regional  govern- 
ment, and  we  will  support  the  amendment. 

The  other  amendment  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  amendment  we  are  going  to  have 
whereby  those  who  get  majority  or  the  high- 
est number  of  votes,  the  councillors  or  the 
aldermen  as  they  will  be  called,  who  get  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  if  an  individual  does 
not  want  to  serve  on  regional  council  he  can 
make  that  decision,  then  it  goes  to  the  next 


person  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
We  thirJc  that  makes  sense. 

You  are  pointing  to  tbe  clock;  five  minutes, 
that  s'hould  be  just  about  enough  for  me  to 
complete  my  remM"ks. 

An  hon.  member:  Are  you  just  cooled 
down? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  just  getting  wound  up.  I 
have  to  keep  wound  up  to  keep  the  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  worried  about  the 
member's  health. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  you  worry  about  my 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  tihese  are  two 
amendments  that  should  be  put  into  the 
Nepean  city  biU.  I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
that  it  would  be  more  logical  to  amend  the 
Regional  Municipahty  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Act.  I  agree  with  that,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  bring  it  forward.  They  do  not  want  to  bring 
on  any  amendments.  They  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  lead  in  this  province,  that  is  their 
problem.  Why  doesn't  the  government  accept 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mayo  report? 
Why  not  do  something  about  the  lack  of 
balance  in  the  representation  on  regional 
council  that  Mayo  talks  about?  Why  doesn't 
the  government  come  to  grips  with  the  educa- 
tional problem  in  the  area,  something  that 
Mayo  also  talks  about?  Basically  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  have  the  guts.  Well,  if  the 
government  doesn't  have  t!he  guts  to  bring 
forward  proper  amendments  we  wiU  do  so  for 
it  as  the  legislation  comes  forward;  and  tiiat 
is  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Just  cool  down,  we  will 
get  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  just  trying  to  keep  the 
minister  interested  in  this.  I  am  just  trying 
to  keep  him  awake. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  extra  member;  toss  a  coin? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  will  tell  the  member  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  this.  If  we  amend  this 
act  the  government  is  going  to  be  forced  into 
a  situation  where  it  will  have  to  bring  forth— 

Mr.  Swart:  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  government  will  be  forced  to 
bring  amendment  to  the  regional  municipal- 
ity act,  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  Do  not 
come  ajong  with  that  bill  and  say,  **Look,  if 
you  do  this  you  won't  get  your  wards."  We 
agree  there  should  be  wards;  that  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  looked  at  in  Nepean  as 
well.  But  in  the  meantime  we  are  going  to 
try  to  do  the  best  thing  we  can  as  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  parliamentary  assistant,  "Yes,  we  ac- 
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cept  your  word,  we  are  waiting  for  the  bill 
to  cxHTie  forward."  But  we  can't  do  that.  The 
government  has  made  promise  after  promise 
which  have  not  been  kept. 

An  hon.  member:  They  can't  keep  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  So  we  say  we  are  going  to  make 
the  amendments,  hopefully  they  are  going  to 
pass,  and  hopefully  they  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  in  whidh  they  are  made- 
Mr.  Handleman:  Spirit  of  obstruction. 

Mr.  Roy:  —and  the  government  will  see 
that  it  has  to  bring  some  order  to  the  regional 
municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Warner:  We  are  going  in  rotation  this 
evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  think  we  would  be  very 
remiss  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  we  not  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  is  a  rather 
magnificent  presence  here  tonight,  who  is 
trying  to  get  up,  who  is  never  allowed  to  get 
up,  et  cetera,  and  that  is  the  member  for 
Carleton  East;  and  I  think  that  should  be 
recorded. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  am  very  moved  by  the  attention  given 
to  me  during  this  debate  in  various  forms 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre.  As 
always,  I  am  flattered  by  his  attention.  I  feel 
the  least  I  can  do  is  to  point  out  that  while 
I  missed  the  opening  remarks  of  this  debate, 
I  was  down  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  try- 
ing to  speak  to  another  very  important  local 
Ottawa  problem,  namely  the  dangerous  con- 
ditions that  exist  at  the  ix)int  of  entrance  of 
the  Queensway  into  Highway  17  in  the  east 
end  of  Ottawa-Carleton  region. 

Mr.  Bradley:  No  apologies. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  are  so  ubiquitous. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Til  be  very  brief  because 
I  have  to  and  also  because  there  isn't  very 
much  to  say.  The  bill  obviously  will  pass. 
Nobody  would  deny  to  Nepean,  the  people 
who  represent  Nepean  and  the  people  who 
live  in  Nepean  the  right  to  be  a  city,  but  it 
is  strange  that  we  have  such  a  bill  before 
us  when  we  should  have  had  overall  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  Ot- 
tawa-Carleton region  arising  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mayo  report  some  months 
ago.  Whatever  excuses  one  hears  from  the 
government  on  that  score  and  whatever  per- 
verse motives  they  attribute  to  my  interest 
in  the  fate  of  RockclifiFe  must  be  debated  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  Roy:   Does  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations  agree? 
Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  yes. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Just  wait  until  the  whip  (Mr. 
Gregory)  gets  you.  Then  it  will  be  bye-bye. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  There  is  going  to  be  a 
Liberal  amendment,  apparently,  which  says 
that  there  should  be  greater  regional  rep- 
resentation, but  if  the  people  chosen  in  this 
overall  election  decide  that  they  don't  want 
to  be  regional  representatives  they  have  the 
opt-out  option.  I  find  that  unacceptable. 
Either  we  should  have  people  who  are 
directly  elected  or  else  whoever  is  elected 
must  represent.  If  we  don't  deal  with  the 
structure,   let's  not  touch  the  structure. 

We  will  put  an  amendment  which  would 
increase  the  representatives  and  which,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  before  we  go  into 
committee  on  this  bill,  would  not  become 
operative  in  any  way  until  December  1980 
by  which  time,  I'm  sure- 
Mr.    Handleman:   You   have   confidence. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  —the  government  will  finally 
have  dealt  with  the  problems  and  the  struc- 
tures existing  in  the  Ottawa-Carleton  region. 
I  am  full  of  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  adjourn  the 
debate  at  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  As  a  matter  of  clarifica- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  honourable  mem- 
ber want  to  adjourn  the  debate  or  has  she 
finished  because  we  could  carry  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill  now? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  going  to  delay 
further? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  They  are  delaying  it. 
They  are  blocking  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Are  you  not  ready  to 
give  this  bill  second  reading  now? 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Do  you  wish  to 
withdraw  that  motion? 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  would  also  like  to  speak 
on  this  bill. 

On  motion  by  Ms.  Cigantes,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  standing 
order  28,  I  deem  a  motion  to  adjourn  has 
been  made  and  I  will  recognize  the  honour- 
able member  for  Carleton  East  for  up  to 
five  minutes. 

HYDRO  CONTRACT 

Ms.  Cigantes:  In  the  excitement  of  all  the 
local  matters  that  I've  been  trying  to  speak 
to  this  evening,  I  seem  to  have  lost  my 
notes. 

Mr.  Roy:  Lost  your  notes?  That's  okay. 
You  can  adjourn  the  debate. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Here  we  go.  Thank  you  for 
your  patience,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  question  pe- 
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riod  today  I  asked  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  size  of  the 
benefit  which  has  been  reahzed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Roman  on  Mr.  Roman's  holdings 
of  Denison  Mines  Limited  shares  since  that 
time  in  February  1978  when  the  Premier 
authorized  Ontario  Hydro's  uranium  contract 
with  Denison  Mines. 

The  substantial  part  of  the  Premier's  re- 
sponse was  as  follows:  "I  don't  know,  but 
it  has  not  been  my  practice  to  really  invade 
the  private  lives  of  private  citizens  of  this 
province." 

Mr.  McCIellan:  He's  a  one-man  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  state  has  no  business  in  the 
boardrooms  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Stong:   Particularly  Mr.  Roman's. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  When  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Premier  that  it  was  possible  on  the  basis  of 
public  information  to  calculate  Mr.  Roman's 
February  1978  to  December  1978  receipts 
on  a  holding  of  1,400,000  shares  of  Denison 
stock— and  this  public  information  was  avail- 
able from  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange— the 
amount  totalling  roughly  $44,800,000,  and 
when  I  asked  the  Premier  to  consider  mak- 
ing a  statement  to  this  Legislature  so  that 
the  public  of  Ontario  could  better  under- 
stand how  the  public  interest  has  been 
served  by  this  generous  benefit  to  Mr. 
Roman,  the  Premier  replied  that  he  would 
not  undertake  to  prepare  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  a  ripoff . 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  of  the  Premier  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  reconsider  his  position. 

In  January  and  February  of  this  year  the 
Premier  asked  the  select  committee  on  On- 
tario Hydro  to  review  the  proposed  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  uranium  by  Ontario 
Hydro  from  Denison  Mines  and  from  Rio 
Algom  Canada  Limited.  Hie  majority  of  the 
select  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  contracts  were  not  in  the  public 
interest.  The  Premier  asked  our  opinion  on 
the  Select  committee,  received  our  opinion 
and  disregarded  our  opinion,  giving  us  as 
rationale  the  fact  that  the  opposition  parties 
were  not  of  one  mind  about  what  the  alterna- 
tive should  be,  and  that  Stephen  Roman  would 
not  sell  his  uranium  to  Ontario  Hydro  if  the 
deal  were  to  be  delayed. 

The  respect  on  the  Premier's  part  for  Mr. 
Roman's  impatience  was  very  considerate. 
One  would  only  hope  that  the  Premier  would 
develop  the  same  level  of  consideration  for 
the  public  impatience  with  government  deals 
of  this  kind.  In  February  of  this  year  Mr. 
Roman  owned   1,362,000   shares  of  Denison 


stock,  each  worth  roughly  $50,  give  or  take  a 
few  dollars.  The  size  of  this  holding  was  such 
that  Peter  C.  Newman,  writing  in  The  Can- 
adian Elite,  reported  that  Mr.  Roman  earned 
$1.5  million  each  time  Denison  stock  rose 
one  point. 

Mr.  Bradley:  He  should  be  able  to  run  a 
few  more  campaigns  now. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  By  June  1978,  three  months 
after  the  Hydro  uranium  contract  was  rati- 
fied, Denison  shares  had  so  inflated  in  value 
and  promise  that  the  financial  press  reported 
the  likelihood  of  a  corporate  power  struggle 
between  Roman  Corporation  Limited  and 
Dome  Mines  Limited  for  control  of  Denison. 
To  ward  oflF  a  Dome  takeover,  Roman  Cor- 
poration increased  its  holdings  of  Denison 
shares  to  1,412,000  shares.  This  defence  was 
successful  and  Denison  stock  continued  to 
rise  in  value. 

But  it  will  be  said  by  critics  of  my  position 
that  Denison  carries  out  other  activities  than 
uranium  mining,  that  it  also  has  oil,  gas  and 
coal  interests  out  west  and  in  Spain  and 
Greece,  and  that  the  inflation  of  Denison 
shares  reflects  the  success  of  these  activities. 
But  this  would  not  be  true  to  say.  To  quote 
the  Financial  Times  of  January  30,  1978: 
*'The  company's  coal,  oil  and  gas  interests 
will  play  a  big  part  in  the  future  of  the  com- 
pany. Right  now,  however,  the  uranium 
potential  and  strong  1977  earnings  are  caus- 
ing investors  to  speculate  on  short-term 
appreciation  of  Denison  shares."  If  this  were 
true  in  January  1978  before  the  Hydro 
uranium  contract,  how  much  mere  true  after 
February  1978  with  30  years  of  uranium 
contracts  sewn  up? 

A  few  days  ago  trading  of  Denison  shares 
on  the  Toronto  exchange  was  halted  for  two 
hours  before  the  announcement  by  Mr. 
Roman  of  a  proposed  four-for-one  share  split 
and  cash  dividend.  Shareholders  of  record  on 
November  24  would  receive  $5  per  share  on 
December  1  and  this  special  dividend  would 
be  tax  free,  because  it  wiU  be  paid  out  of 
Denison's  1971  capital  surplus  on  hand.  Col- 
lecting the  benefits  of  holding  Denison's 
share- 
Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  The  member's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  her  finish  her  sentence. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  finish 
my  sentence— collecting  the  benefits  of  hold- 
ing Denison's  shares  is  nice  work  if  you  can 
get  it  and  it  should  be  public  work  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  deem  the  motion  to 
adjourn  to  have  been  carried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:38  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
Prayers. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

OTTAWA  C.A.S. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 1  of  this  year  I  advised  the  House  of 
the  completion  of  a  review  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Ottawa-Carleton  and  indicated 
my  intention  to  share  review  findings  when 
available.  The  consulting  firm  engaged  for 
the  Ottawa  review  has  completed  its  work 
and  made  certain  recommendations. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
restate  the  background  to  the  review  and 
briefly  highlight  major  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  the  initiative  of  the  ministry 
with  respect  to  them. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  spring  I 
released  to  this  House  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  report  by  the  ministry  on 
the  handling  of  the  Adrienne  Paquette  case 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton.  This  report  was  undertaken  follow- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  the  child  in  her 
own  home  when  it  was  learned  she  had  been 
earlier  in  the  care  of  the  society  and  was 
under  its  supervision. 

I  indicated  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
working  committee  involving  my  ministry  and 
the  children's  aid  society  board  of  directors 
to  deal  with  the  recommendations  and  address 
specifically  the  question  of  case  management, 
supervisory  practice  and  overall  society  man- 
agement. 

The  working  committee  subsequently  con- 
tracted with  the  management  consulting  firm 
of  Jackson,  Smith  and  Associates  Limited  to 
address  intensively  the  problems  referred  to 
in  the  ministry  report  and  to  carry  out  the 
related  tasks  of  reviewing  appropriate  Ottawa 
CAS  policies  and  procedures  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  children's  aid  society  with  other 
community  agencies. 

On  October  24  of  this  year,  following  the 
release  of  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  board  and  to  senior  ministry  staflF,  the 
board  met  specifically  to  consider  this  matter. 
I  was  concerned  about  management  de- 
ficieppies  and  organizational  and  other  weak- 
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nesses  highlighted  in  the  report  and  I  asked 
senior  officials  of  the  child  welfare  branch 
to  attend  the  October  24  meeting  to  convey 
my  written  expectations  with  respect  to 
those  concerns.  I  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  recommendations  having  to  do,  first,  with 
the  development  of  a  performance  evaluation 
schedule  for  the  local  director;  secondly,  a 
major  restructuring  of  the  organization  based 
on  the  consultants'  findings  that  a  de- 
centralized service  system  emphasizing  a  team 
approach  would  provide  a  more  flexible 
response  to  the  needs  of  particular  Ottawa 
neighbourhoods;  and  thirdly,  the  initiation 
by  the  society,  with  the  support  of  the  prov- 
ince, of  a  major  training  and  manpower  de- 
velopment program  based  on  findings  suggest- 
ing that  the  existing  level  of  training  does  not 
maximize  the  potential  of  existing  staff  or 
most  effectively  prepare  new  staff  for  assigned 
responsibilities. 

I  can  now  advise  that  the  society  has 
responded  both  verbally  and  in  writing  in 
a  manner  which  indicates  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  identified  and 
a  commitment  to  co-operate  fully  in  their 
resolution  through  whatever  measures  may  be 
necessary.  I  believe  the  manner  in  which 
these  review  recommendations  are  addressed 
will  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
service  of  the  Ottawa  society  and  have 
implications  for  other  children's  aid  societies 
across  the  province  as  well. 

I  can  assure  members  of  my  intent  to 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Ottawa 
board,  to  remain  apprised  of  society  activity 
and  to  intervene  directly  if  such  action  seems 
appropriate  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
children. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

TV  MONITORS 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  would  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  concerning  the 
Puretex  matter  and  the  television  cameras 
that  are  so  offensive  to  the  working  people 
in  that  plant  and,  frankly,  I  think  are  offen- 
sive to  most  right-thinking  individuals. 
Could  I  ask  the  minister  whether  he  is 
aware  that  his  predecessor  in  office  gave  a 
commitment,  basically  to  consider  extremely 
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carefully  the  human  rights  aspect  of  this 
and  also  the  reasons  for  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission? 

May  I  ask  the  minister  whether  he  could 
explain  to  this  House  why  he  has  refused 
to  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry,  which  is  pos- 
sible under  the  human  rights  code,  section 
14,  to  examine  the  situation;  and  whether 
he  is  willing  to  share  with  this  House  in  this 
specific  instance  the  reasons  given  by  the 
human  rights  commission  in  denying  the 
grievance  brought  to  that  commission  by 
the  working  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  On  the  general  question 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  raises  with  re- 
gard to  surveillance,  I  am  sure  he  knows 
that  my  predecessor,  as  well  as  I,  and  I  am 
sure  all  members  of  this  House,  often  resent 
surveillance  from  various  sources.  That  is 
a  serious  problem.  For  his  information,  I 
would  like  him  to  know  that  we  asked  our 
research  division  some  time  ago  to  review 
the  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  surveil- 
lance in  other  jurisdictions  so  that  we  might 
become  better  informed  about  it.  I  hope  to 
have  that  report  in  the  very  near  futiure. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  matter  of 
Puretex,  as  he  knows,  the  human  rights 
commission  recommended  that  no  board  be 
appointed,  and  my  predecessor  concurred 
with  that  point  of  view.  I  would,  however, 
advise  him  that  subsequent  meetings  and 
numerous  conversations  and  correspondence 
have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  issue. 
He  may  be  interested  to  know  that  on  No- 
vember 10  I  viTOte  to  the  solicitor  for  the 
union  and  concluded  with  the  following 
comments,  presuming  that  I  had  the  power 
to  review  and  reconsider:  "Proceeding  on 
this  assumption  and  before  exercising  my 
discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  or 
should  not  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry  into 
the  complaint,  I  wish  to  give  you  and  the 
Canadian  Textile  and  Chemical  Workers 
Union  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  facts  as 
ascertained,  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ian 
Hunter  and  the  recommendation  made.  May 
I  hear  from  you  and  your  clients  in  writing 
within  three  weeks  of  your  receipt  of  this 
letter  in  response  to  the  above-mentioned 
findings  of  the  investigator,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Hunter  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission?" 

When  I  receive  a  response  to  that  letter  I 
shall  of  course  review  the  matter  personally 
again. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  not  feel  that  in  a  matter 
of  considerable  public  importance  of  this 
kind,     the    opinion     of     Professor     Hunter, 


and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing oflScer  of  the  human  rights  commission, 
ought  to  be  shared  with  the  House?  Should 
we  not  be  aware  of  what  both  sides  are  in 
this  particular  dispute,  this  very  serious 
matter  of  public  policy? 

I  would  remind  the  minister,  if  I  might 
just  for  a  moment,  of  the  statement  of 
Professor  Ryan  in  his  report  on  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  in  1968,  that  surveillance  by 
cameras  is  a  serious  dehumanization  of 
employment.  Given  the  importance  of  this 
situation,  why  do  we  not  have  a  view  of 
what  Professor  Hunter's  reasons  were,  or 
what  the  human  rights  commission's  reasons 
were,  for  going  no  further  in  this  matter, 
rather  than  have  to  wait  for  the  sohcitors  for 
the  union  to  answer  privately  to  the  minister 
and  continue  the  whole  matter  on  almost  an 
in  camera  basis? 

Why  will  the  minister  not  share  this  with 
the  House  and  take  a  firm  stand  to  make 
siure  that  workers  are  not  subjected  to  sur- 
veillance, unless  there  is  some  tromenJously 
compelling  reason  that  we  don't  know  about 
—and  if  we  don't  know  about  it  we  should 
know  about  it?  At  the  moment  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  With  respect,  I  don't 
want  to  get  into  the  reasons  the  human 
rights  commission  gave  for  rejecting  the  con- 
cept of  a  board.  As  the  member  well  knows, 
the  question  of  freedom  of  information,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  the  human  rights 
commission,  is  still  unresolved  and  it  is  a 
matter  that  I  am  looking  at  with  great  care 
at  this  very  moment.  I  don't  care  to  dis- 
cuss my  deliberations  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary:  With  the 
Puretex  case  as  an  example,  would  the  minis- 
ter not  consider  legislation  under  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act  which  would  prohibit  this 
despicable  policy  of  spying  on  employees, 
which  can  only  lead  to  industrial  strife  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mi.  Elgie:  As  I  indicated  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  a  matter  that 
clearly  concerned  my  predecessor,  and 
obviously  concerns  me  to  the  point  that  we 
have  requested  oiu:  research  stafiF  to  review 
the  law  and  practice  in  other  jurisdictions. 
So  I  am  concerned,  as  the  member  is,  and 
I  am  reviewing  the  process. 

ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  address  a  question  to 
the  Treasurer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
federal  Minister  of  Finance  has  now  brought 
in  a  budget  and  that  this  has  imphcations,  as 
the  proviiicial  Treas^rer  has  noted,  for  th§ 
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economy  of  Ontario,  and  given  the  fact  that 
Ontarians  have  been  waiting  for  a  general 
statement  on  Ontario's  economy  and  a  state- 
ment of  economic  poHcy  from  this  govern- 
ment, can  we  assume  that  now  the  federal 
budget  having  been  placed  before  him  the 
Treasurer  will  be  able  to  come  to  this  House 
and  finally  tell  us  exactly  where  he  would 
like  to  take  the  economy  of  Ontario,  and 
what  his  precise  plans  will  be  to  get  us 
through  the  very  difficult  winter  that  is  lying 
ahead  of  us? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  dehghted  to.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  to  wait  until  the  federal  budget 
came  out.  It  is  here.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to 
make  a  statement  next  week  on  that  very 
matter.  It  is  something,  though,  like  having 
a  row  boat  tied  to  a  sinking  ship. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  your  ship  that  is  sinking. 

Mr.  Peterson:  McKeough  used  to  make  a 
statement  the  next  day. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Our  economy  does  de- 
pend upon  the  federal  budget.  When  that 
budget  is  now  having  a  record  deficit  of  33 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  revenue,  it  is  making 
Ontario's  deficit  of  11  cents  per  dollar  look 
pretty  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  foxmd  that  to  be  true 
in  Chatham-Kent. 

An  hon.  member:  There's  something  new, 
blaming  the  feds. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Given  the  fact  that  we  are 
facing  an  enormous  loss  of  jobs  in  Ontario, 
particularly  in  the  manufacturing  sector,  and 
that  we  have  a  difficult  winter  ahead,  as  the 
federal  budget  obviously  is  not  directing  itself 
at  the  question  of  employment  will  the  Treas- 
urer of  Ontario  take  some  responsibility  for 
the  high  unemployment  that  is  facing  us  this 
winter  in  Ontario?  Will  he  accept  our  wage 
subsidy  scheme  to  bring  about  some  new 
jobs  in  Ontario,  in  small-  and  medium-size 
businesses  at  the  very  least,  and  use  un- 
employment insiu-ance  funds  inteihgently  to 
get  people  back  to  work  in  Ontario? 

Will  he  take  any  responsibility  for  the 
employment  picture  this  winter  in  Ontario? 
Is  he  prepared  to  wash  his  hands  entirely  and 
blame  it  all  on  Ottawa,  as  has  been  the  habit 
of  this  government  during  its  teetering  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  kind  of  obvious  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  going  to  the 
federal  Liberal  Party  meeting  this  weekend. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  are  feeling  just  a 
bit  sensitive  over  there  this  morning,  aren't 
we? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  You  are  the  one  who  is 

sensitive. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  pretty  tough  to  be 
an  Ontario  Liberal  these  days. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  they  had  taken  the 
kinds  of  measures  in  Ottawa  that  Ontario 
has  taken  to  reduce  its  spending,  they  would 
have  some  room  to  manoeuvre  right  now  and 
really  do  some  things  to  help  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  They  just  haven't  done  it  and 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows  it.  All 
they  have  done  in  the  last  month  is  transfer 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  cuts  back  to  the 
provinces. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Members  opposite  can't 
listen  and  talk  too;  just  be  quiet. 
[10:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to  keep  i)eople  working  this  winter?  You  are 
the  Premier  of  Ontario.  Quit  defending  the 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance 
has  indicated  that  he  has  no  serious  intention 
of  pursuing  a  national  industrial  strategy  for 
this  country,  does  the  Treasurer  agree  with 
that?  What  role  does  he  see  Ontario  playing 
in  the  development  of  such  a  strategy,  and 
has  he  finally  come  to  grips  with  the  contra- 
dictions in  his  own  government  as  to  the 
extent  of  intervention  that's  required  in  order 
to  get  the  economy  rebuilt  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  great  step  forward  is 
Ford.  It  is  too  bad  you  people  didn't  supjKjrt 
it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  rather  hope  that 
my  critic  for  the  NDP  would  ask  his  party  to 
support  some  of  the  measures  such  as  the 
Ford  measmre,  because  I  think  that  in  this 
world,  where  we  are  faced  with  competition 
from  other  jurisdictions,  that  may  not  be  the 
kind  of  competition  we  want,  we  would  be 
foolish  if  we  did  not  reply  in  kind  and  attract 
industry  to  Ontario  with  the  kinds  of  moves 
necessary  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  that  your  industrial  strat- 
egy? 
^- 

Hon  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  that's  not  my  indais- 
trial  strategy.  I  will  be  pleased,  in  the  coming 
week  I  hope,  to  make  the  specffic  responses 
I  promised  to  make.  There  are  some  good 
moves  in  last  night's  budget,  there  are  some 
moves  that  help  industry,  I  am  not  denying 
that  at  all;  I  would  just  say  that  the  basic 
moves  were  not  of  very  much  benefit  to  any- 
one in  Canada. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Supplementary:  The  Treas- 
urer is  quoted  in  the  press  this  morning  as 
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saying  there's  some  concern  to  Ontario  be- 
cause of  a  loss  of  revenue  because  of  the  tax 
indexation  scheme  that  was  brought  in  in 
1974;  does  that  mean  he  disapproves  of  the 
tax  indexation  scheme  that  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Robert  Stanfield  of  the  Conservative 
Party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  boy,  we  are  debating 
federal  politics  here  this  morning.  Are  you 
all  going  to  the  national  party's  gathering 
this  weekend?  Are  you  at  the  head  table? 

Interjections. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let  the  little  squirt  an- 
swer on  his  own?  I  am  not  a  little  squirt,  I'm 
a  bier  drip.  Was  that  parliamentary  language, 
Mr.  Premier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  can  tell  there's  a 
national  Liberal  Party  meeting  this  weekend. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  hear  you  are  not  asked  to 
that  dinner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  not  being  asked 
to  that  dinner  either. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  both  the  critic 
for  the  NDP  and  I  have  been  slighted  by 
those  comments,  haven't  we? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the 
Treasurer  please  answer  the  question? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  automatic  indexation.  I  think 
any  time  you  build  increases  into  the  tax  sys- 
tem automatically,  you  are  feeding  the  very 
fires  of  inflation.  I  think  it  is  much  better  to 
pause  and  make  discreet  decisions  on  an 
annual  basis  as  to  what  is  needed  at  that  time 
and  place  to  stimulate  the  economy.  At  the 
present  time,  with  personal  savings  running  at 
quite  a  high  level,  one  could  argue  that  the 
reduction  in  sales  tax  was  a  good  thing,  as  it 
was  in  Ontario;  and  one  could  also  argue  that 
there  was  no  need  to  raise  the  basic  floors 
because,  in  fact,  it  will  not  in  any  way  stimu- 
late the  spending  that's  needed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Will  the  Treasurer  table  in 
this  House  the  working  papers  that  went  to 
the  Ministers  of  Industry  and  Tourism  which 
the  minister  took  to  Ottawa  in  the  past  week 
or  so;  and  will  he  make  a  further  commitment 
to  table  the  first  ministers'  working  papers 
that  will  deal  with  the  problems  in  the 
economy?  Is  his  refusal  to  table  these  land 
of  documents  based  on  the  fact  that  he's 
ashamed  of  what's  in  them  or  that  there's 
nothing  to  say? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber asked  me  a  question  and  then  he  tells 
me  I  haven't  done  it.  I  hardly  think  that's 
fair. 

An  hon.  member:  We  know  how  you  are 
going  to  respond. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  as  logical  as  most 
questions  they  ask. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
documents  the  member  referred  to  were 
those  related  to  GATT.  Those  were  not 
carried  by  me  to  Ottawa  on  anybody's  behalf. 

Mr.   Laughren:   Industry  and  Tourism. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  Industry  and 
Tourism  staff  would  have  the  task,  and  I 
don't  think  they  even  took  those  last  week. 
I  believe  those  papers  the  member  is  talking 
about  were  Initiated  somewhere  back  in  the 
spring.  The  member  can  ask  the  minister 
when  he  is  present.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
ask  him  to  table  his  documents  than  me. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment. First  of  all,  is  the  provincial  secretary 
in  agreement  with  his  Minister  of  Energy 
(Mr.  Auld),  who  indicated  that  he  is  in  full 
sujjport  of  the  other  provinces'  plan  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil  on  January  1,  1979, 
and  again  in  July?  Is  that  the  position  of 
this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  Whatever  the  Minister  of  Energy 
has  decided,  I  think  is  something  he  has 
given  considerable  thought  to. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary— and  I 
would  like  the  Premier  to  listen  to  this  too: 
Would  the  provincial  secretary  tell  us  what 
has  changed  from  last  June  20  when  the 
Minister  of  Energy  stated,  after  meetings  with 
the  federal  Minister  of  Energy  and  his  pro- 
vincial counterparts,  and  I  quote:  "At  these 
meetings  we  have  made  strong  representation 
against  any  price  increase  at  this  time,  while 
the  Canadian  economy  is  soft,  when  unem- 
ployment is  high,  when  inflation  is  still  not 
under  control.  I  should  like  to  assure  the 
members  of  this  House  that  I  will  continue 
to  press  Ontario's  case  with  Mr.  Gillespie. 

"Even  though  Mr.  Gillespie  has  already 
taken  unilateral  action  on  this  increase,  there 
is  another  increase  proposed  for  next  January 
1;  it  would  help  considerably  if  the  members 
on  the  other  side  of  this  House  would  support 
the  govenmient  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  yet 
another  increase." 

Could  the  provincial  secretary  tell  us  what 
it  is  that  has  caused  this  remarkable  reversal 
in  policy  on  the  part  of  this  government?  Is 
there  no  end  to  the  contradictions  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  would  only  read 
the  report  accurately. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  read  it  fully.  Could 
we  have  an  answer,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  My  understanding  is 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  How  can 
there  be  no  change  in  the  policy  when  we 
have  just  quoted  from  the  then  Minister  of 
Energy  saying  he  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
crease, and  the  morning  Globe  and  Mail 
informs  us  that  the  existing  Minister  of 
Energy  says  he  is  in  favour  of  it  because 
it  was  an  agreement  and  we  should  live  up 
to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  what's  good  for  the  oil 
companies  good  for  Canada,  despite  the  con- 
sequences which  have  been  spelled  out? 

Mr.  Warner:  Get  your  act  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still 
stand  by  what  I  said.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  haven't  said  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  a  verbal  copout. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  final  supplementary: 
Does  the  provincial  secretary  not  under- 
stand that  senior  ofiBcials  in  the  Treasury 
ministry  have  themselves  admitted  that  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  energy  is  a  major 
cause,  up  to  a  third  of  the  cause,  of  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  this  country?  Ontario  is 
a  major  consuming  province.  Does  he  not 
think  that— in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  competitive  problems  in  industry  al- 
ready and  this  will  take  us  either  at  or  above 
the  level  of  oil  prices  in  the  United  States 
—does  he  think  that  is  the  way  to  rebuild 
the  economy  of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  provincial  secretary's 
directions  are  different  than  his  words.  His 
stance  isn't  what  he  is  saying— black  is  white, 
white  is  black. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Parrott), 
I  will  ask  a  further  question  of  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Resources  Development, 
but  I  am  not  optimistic  about  the  reply. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latest  report 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission  Great 
Lakes  Research  Advisory  Board  stated  in 
July  that  there  were  17  Ontario  centres- 
including  such  places  as  Collingwood,  Elliot 
Lake,  Cornwall,  Hamilton,  Mississauga, 
Napanee,  Oshawa,  Whitby  and  others— that 
had   unsatisfactory    sewage   treatment   facili- 


ties, could  the  provincial  secretary  tell  us 
what  he  is  planning  to  do  in  order  either  to 
make  improvements  to  those  facilities  or  to 
build  new  ones?  If  I  could  remind  the 
provincial  secretary,  although  I  don't  want 
him  to— 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  I  thought  you'd  al- 
ready asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —carry  the  albatross  of  the 
minister  around  his  neck,  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  did  promise  when  he  be- 
came minister  that  he  was  not  go.ng  to  con- 
centrate on  glamour  issues  but  was  going  to 
concentrate  on  things  like  sewage  problems. 

An  hon.  member:   Budget  speech. 

Mr.  Huston:  You  know  better  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Floyd,  I  believe  you  have 
aspirations. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  does  he  plan  to  do 
about  this  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  It  is  the  seat  he  is 
sitting  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  M.  le  President,  c'est 
une  tres  bonne  question  que  le  depute  de 
Nickel  Belt  m'a  demand^  et  je  vais  lui  don- 
ner  une  reponse  par  moi-meme  ou  le 
Ministre  de  I'Environnement  dans  un  avenir 
tres  rapproch6. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  as  confusing  in 
French  as  you  were  in  Enghsh. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  The  min- 
ister has  raised  the  avoidance  of  questions 
to  an  art  form.  I  wonder  if  he  understands 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  did  in- 
dicate that  he  regarded  sewage  treatment 
facilities  not  only  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
a  health  problem  but  also  as  a  very  positive 
way  of  creating  jobs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this  will  have 
to  be  done  anyway,  has  the  minister  com- 
municated with  the  various  municipalities  to 
lay  out  a  program  for  the  future  in  order  to 
improve   those  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
include  that  as  having  been  covered  in  my 
original  reply. 

SECURITY  IN  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Bradley:  In  the  absence  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Government  Services  (Mr.  Henderson)— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  absent  again? 

Mr.  Bradley:  —I'll  direct  this  question  to 
the  Premier.  In  light  of  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  Nickel  Centre  earlier 
this  week,  and  in  light  of  the  demonstration 
that  took  place  in  the  public  gallery  yester- 
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day  where  a  number  of  individuals  were  able 
to  smuggle  rather  large  objects  into  the 
House,  would  the  Premier  indicate  what 
measures  he  feels  might  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  security  of  members  and  others  who  come 
into  the  House? 

An  hon.  member:  Talk  to  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  question, 
while  not  permitted  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  should  be  properly  directed  to  the 
Speaker.  I  say  with  great  regret  it  is  unwise 
to  relate  the  very  unfortunate  incident  that 
took  place  in  northern  Ontario  with  the  inci- 
dent that  took  place  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
Quite  properly,  the  concern  the  member  has 
expressed  with  respect  to  the  Legislature 
should  be  directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

While  I'm  on  my  feet  I  could  facetiously 
observe  that  perhaps  there  were  two  or  three 
members  opposite  who  might  have  been  able 
to  alert  us  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen 
yesterday  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  They  were  getting  signals. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  brought  their  own  TV 
in  for  heaven's  sake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wouldn't  make  that 
suggestion,  because  I  know  they  would  sug- 
gest they  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  They're  carrying  the  can 
in  a  different  way.  They  just  happened  to 
have  all  the  cans  to  bring  with  them. 

Mr.  Germa:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
Premier  not  feel  the  demonstration  in  the 
House  yesterday  could  have  been  averted  if 
proper  answers  had  been  forthcoming  from 
the  Minister  of  Labour  when  they  were 
properly  put? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That's  what  I  meant  by 
carrying  the  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only 
say  to  the  member  for  Sudbury  that  if  he  had 
used  his  own  influence  in  a  more  positive  and 
constructive  sense,  some  of  the  problems  in 
Sudbury  might  be  a  shade  less  today  if  he 
had  discharged  his  responsibilities. 
[10:301 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  the  Premier  to  get  up 
and  enunciate  how  my  colleague  has  been 
able  to  influence  that  situation  in  Sudbury. 
That's  a  cheap  shot  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  bloody  well  knows  it.  He 
hasn't  been  able  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 


LUNG  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Would  the  minister  table 
in  the  House  the  number  of  claims  for  lung 
cancer  currently  before  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  on  behalf  of  the  descendants 
of  those  deceased,  and  on  behalf  of  those  still 
living  who  were  employed  in  foundries  in  this 
province  and  the  geographic  distribution;  and 
would  he  also  table  in  the  House  the  number 
of  claims  for  lung  cancer  currently  before 
the  board  on  behalf  of  silver  workers' 
descendants  and  those  living? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  first  part  of  the  mem- 
ber's question  was  a  question  I  myself  put 
two  days  ago.  I  was  advised  there  are  22 
claims  from  Dofasco  on  behalf  of  deceased 
people;  and  to  their  knowledge,  having  re- 
viewed it  at  my  request,  there  is  only  one 
claim  on  behalf  of  a  living  person.  From 
Algoma  foundries,  there  are  six  claims. 

If  the  member  wishes  me  to  elaborate  any 
further  in  that  particular  area,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  obtain  more  information.  I  have 
no  immediate  information  about  the  second 
part  of  the  question  but  I'll  be  pleased  to 
take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  minister  would  check  again  into  those 
figures  on  the  foundries,  on  behalf  of  the 
living  as  well  as  the  deceased.  I  would  also 
ask  how  many  of  them  had  exposure  in  the 
foundries  in  the  high  risk  area  of  cleaning 
and  chipping  of  castings;  and  when  he  checks 
into  the  silver  workers,  how  many  had  ex- 
posure to  sand  and  rouge  buflBng. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I'd  be  pleased  to  look  into 
that  for  the  member. 

[Later] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  the  member  for 
London  North  (Mr.  Van  Home)  will  forgive 
me  for  a  moment  if  I  make  reference  to  some- 
thing the  member  for  Hamflton  East  asked 
me.  I  neglected  to  add  something  which 
I'm  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  him. 

On  Wednesday,  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller,  chief  of 
epidemiology  of  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society, 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  study  re- 
garding Dofasco  and  the  general  problem  of 
foundry  workers.  He  has  agreed  to  com- 
mence it  immediately  and  will  give  me  an 
idea  in  the  very  near  futmre  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  will  take. 

WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services:  I  assume 
he's  read  the  article  in  this  morning's  Globe 
and  Mail  indicating  that  a  welfare  recipient 
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blew  $28,000  in  order  to  get  back  on  welfare. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  elderly 
citizens  may  have  a  small  savings  accoimt 
or  small  pension  or  small  amount  of  in- 
surance in  the  bank  at  interest,  and  they 
must  dispose  of  this  money  before  they  can 
get  social  assistance,  would  the  minister 
undertake  to  review  the  criteria  and  try 
to  make  it  an  income  criterion  rather  than 
an  asset  criterion  so  that  our  elderly  in  this 
province  can  get  some  form  of  social  assist- 
ance without  having  to  spend  their  little  bit 
of  savings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  First  of  all,  I'm  not 
certain  from  reading  the  article  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  or  from  the  information  I  received 
from  stajff  on  the  same  subject  this  morning, 
that  one  can  conclude  that  the  woman  in 
question  in  fact  disposed  of  her  $28,000  in 
order  to  get  back  on  family  benefits. 

It's  clear  she  did  spend  the  money  very 
quickly.  One  of  the  consequences  was  that 
she  did  end  up  back  on  family  benefits;  but 
whether  it  was  a  purposeful  act  in  order  to 
get  back  on  I  don't  know  at  this  point. 

In  response  to  the  other  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, it's  true  that  at  the  present  time  our 
income  maintenance  programs  are  needs- 
tested.  There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  that 
which  we  have  been  discussing  with  the 
federal  government  in  an  attempt  to  make 
some  change  in  those  criteria.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  two  days  of  next  week  I  will  be 
in  meetings  with  the  Honourable  Monique 
Begin  on  various  matters  relating  to  federal- 
provincial  relations  in  this  area.  We  have 
been  seeking  permission  for  some  time  to 
move  from  needs-testing  to  income-testing 
in  some  of  the  programs.  But  until  such 
time  as  we  are  able  to  do  that  we  must 
maintain  the  current  criteria  in  order  to 
continue  federal  participation  in  the  cost- 
shared  programs.  It's  not  necessary  for  any- 
one to  dispose  completely  of  assets.  I  think 
the  current  level  for  a  single  person  for 
liquid  assets  in  the  bank  is  about  $1,500. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary  to  the 
minister's  answer:  When  he  is  meeting  with 
his  confreres  in  Ottawa,  will  he  also  pursue 
the  matter  of  the  definitions  of  permanent 
disability  as  opposed  to  permanent  un- 
employability,  one  of  the  real  problems  in 
this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  doesn't  the  minister 
give  us  those  definitions  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  I  can  assure  the  honour- 
able member  that  is  one  thing  I  have  been 
pursuing  for  over  a  year. 


Mr.  Warner:  No  results  though. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  We  wouldn't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Perhaps  you  wouldn't, 
but  I  have,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  A  final  supplementary 
from  the  member  for  Renfrew  South. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  A  supplementary:  Will  the 
minister,  while  he  is  discussing  various  prob- 
lems concerning  the  system  with  his  coimter- 
part  in  Ottawa,  finally  resolve— finally  I  say, 
because  this  has  been  going  on  for  so  many 
years— the  problem  concerning— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Question. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —the  widows  of  this  prov- 
ince who  are  now  being  paid  such  a  miserable 
allowance- 
Mr.  Laughren:  That's  GAINS  for  you. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —sometimes  as  low  as  $195 
per  month?  They  must  keep  up  a  home  on 
that.  Will  the  minister  finally  resolve  that 
with  his  counterpart  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
truly  love  to  finally— 

An  hon.  member:  Yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Norton:  —resolve  the  problem  the 
member  has  cited.  In  fact,  it's  related  to  the 
question  that  was  raised  by  the  honourable 
member  for  St.  George.  As  the  member 
knows,  what  he  refers  to  as  widows'  allow- 
ances is  in  that  same  category  as  the  allow- 
ances for  the  unemployable.  I  would  dearly 
love  to  be  able  to  resolve  that.  It  involves  a 
number  of  matters  that  have  to  be  addressed, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  question  of  re- 
sources as  the  initial  step  to  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

UNION  LAWSUITS 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  Can  he  tell  us  why  it  is 
that  international  unions,  particularly  those 
based  in  the  United  States,  can  initiate  law- 
suits in  Canadian  courts  to  gain  control  of 
assets  of  those  locals  which  have  chosen  to 
break  away  from  the  international  and  be- 
come Canadian  unions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Referring  to  the  question 
that  the  member  for  London  North  asked  me, 
I  know  that  in  his  area  he's  concerned  about 
a  very  particular  application  on  that  problem. 
I  think  it's  fair  for  him  to  know  that  my  pre- 
decessor was  requested  ait  one  stage  to  ap- 
point an  arbitrator  with  regard  to  that  very 
issue,  and  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board  held  that  she  did  have  that  power  to 
do  so.  However,  the  union  and  the  union 
solicitor  both  indicated  that  since  there  was 
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a  Supreme  Court  action  taking  place  they  did 
not  wish  us  to  exercise  that  power  with  re- 
gard to  appointing  an  arbitrator. 

With  regard  to  the  general  issue,  as  the 
member  well  knows  I'm  sure,  that's  a  matter 
that  rests  with  the  constitution  of  the  local 
and  of  the  international  union;  and  that's  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  resolved  before  the 
courts,  depending  upon  the  particular  consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  In  light  of  that  problem 
with  the  courts  and  in  light  of  the  problem 
of  the  constitution  having  to  be  adhered  to, 
I  am  wondering  if  the  minister  is  considering 
any  amendments  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
which  would  preclude  this  from  happening  in 
the  future,  because  if  we  look  at  the  chemical 
workers'  union  as  a  si>ecific  we  can  see  that 
with  six  locals— five  of  them  here  in  Ontario 
and  the  other  in  Alberta— the  parent  body, 
the  international  in  the  United  States,  is  try- 
ing to  lay  its  hands  on  over  $300,000  cash 
assets  that  are  part  of  the  package  that  the 
Ontario  workers  have  put  into  the  pot  and 
should  be  left  for  them? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Like  Standard  Life  Assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  Van  Hm-ne:  Is  the  minister  consider- 
ing any  amendments  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  that  would  preclude  that? 

Mr.  Warner:  Tell  us  about  multi-nationals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Naturally  everyone  has 
concerns  about  issues  like  this,  but  I  would 
remind  the  member  once  again  that  the  issue 
is  clearly  one  of  the  original  constitution  to 
which  all  parties  agreed.  General  rules  re- 
lating to  constitutions  that  may  not  yet  have 
been  drawn  up,  I  think,  are  probably  not  in 
order  at  this  time.  But  I  am  interested  in  the 
topic  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  it 
with  the  member  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  seem  to  have  that  prob- 
lem with  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary:  If  the 
minister  is  going  to  respond  to  the  questioner 
and  examine  the  Labour  Relations  Act  with 
regard  to  restrictions  on  international  unions 
following  their  constitution  and  the  control  of 
assets  here,  would  he  also  examine  the  Cor- 
porations Act  to  make  certain  that  parallel 
restrictions  will  be  placed  on  parent  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  which  have  total 
control  over  what  may  happen  to  the  assets 
of  their  companies  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  thank  the  member  for 
his  new  question,  but  I  really  feel  that  is 
beyond  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  not  a  new  question;  it 
is  related. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Colleges  and  Universities.  On  October 
26  the  minister  said  in  this  House:  'There 
was  a  problem  in  the  programming  of  the 
OSAP  applications  earlier  on,  and  again  in 
August,  for  which  we  apologize  profusely, 
but  at  this  point  most  of  the  applications 
have  been  processed  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  funds  have  been  delivered  to  students." 

Yet  today  we  read  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
that  14,000,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  applicants, 
still  have  not  received  their  OSAP  awards. 
Further,  we  read  that  the  Association  of 
Student  Awards  Officers  of  Ontario  have  said 
that  OSAP  "has  been  fraught  with  so  many 
delays,  programming  failures,  errors,  inexcus- 
able backlogs,  policy  changes  and  so  forth 
that  the  awards  officers  have  generally  lost  all 
faith  ..."  and  "are  discouraged  to  the  point 
of  no  longer  believing  what  we  are  doing  is 
even  worth  the  efiFort"  for  the  students. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Cooke:  They  also  go  on  to  say- 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order,  your  question 
has  been  asked. 

Mr.  Cooke:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter how  she  explains  her   position  and  her 
stated  position  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Warner:  Scrap  the  whole  government. 
Mr.  Cooke:  ^and  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  universities  of  this  province. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Give  us  the  new  revised 
version. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Give  us  the  latest  version. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Since  approximately 
56,000  students  have  already  received  their 
awards- 
Mr.  McClellan:  Give  us  the  November  17 
version. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  most  of  the  students  have  not,  in 
fact,  been  supported.  I  did  say  that  we  had 
problems.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we 
had  further  problems  with  the  computer  pro- 
gramming. 

Mr.  Germa:  You  have  problems  all  right. 
Every  ministry  you  are  in  has  problems. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  said  that  there 
were  a  number  of  difficulties  that  needed  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  new  programming  of 
the  system  which  was  established  earlier  this 
year. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Everything  you  touch. 
Mr.   McClellan:    Problems  seem   to  follow 
you  around. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  is  running  the  show, 
Michael  Starr? 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  first  inkling  I 
had    that   the   student    awards    oflBcers   were 
disturbed  or  disrupted  in  this  area- 
Mr.   McClellan:    Bring   Michael  Starr  into 
your  new  ministry. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —was  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  them,  which  I  first 
saw  yesterday  afternoon.  I  immediately 
launched  an  investigation  into  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  were  warned  two 
months  ago. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  minister  of  cx>ntinuing 
disasters. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  asked  for  a 
total  explanation  of  all  of  the  points  made 
in  the  letter  by  the  student  awards  oflBcers. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  the  student  awards  oflBcers  for 
November  28. 

Mr.  Warner:  This  goes  on  every  year.  It  is 
totally  disorganized. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  getting  worse.  Don't 
give  us  any  more  lolly-gagging. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  the  members  opposite  do  not  want 
to  hear  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  I 
can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  shall 
do  our  very  best  to  resolve  the  diflBculties 
which  have  arisen  in  a  number  of  areas  re- 
lated to  the  student  award  program.  Our  aim 
is  to  ensure  that  those  students  who  need  the 
awards  receive  them  and  that  they  receive 
them  as  rapidly  as  we  can  humanly  process 
them  on  their  behalf.  We  shall  continue  to 
work  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  problem  is  credibility. 

Mr.  Cooke:  Supplementary:  I  wouldl  like 
to  ask  the  minister  how  she  reacts  to  the 
statement  in  the  letter  that  says:  "We  are 
tired  of  seeing  our  students  made  to  suflFer 
because  of  inadequate  ministry  planning  and 
management." 

Further,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
if  she  will  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  One  question  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Cooke:  —pay  the  interest  on  the  loans 
that  students  in  this  province  have  been 
made  to  take  at  banks  because  of  the  in- 
adequate planning  and  policy  of  this  ministry? 
[10:45] 

Hon.    Miss   Stephenson:    I    am   not  at   all 

sure  there  was  inadequate  planning  for  this 
program- 
Mr.  Germa:  You  don't  know. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  should  have  planned 
your  disaster  better. 


Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —but  none  the  less 
1  am  disturbed  by  many  of  the  remarks 
made  in  this  letter,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
know  are  not  accurate. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  should  know  about 
that. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  all  of  the  points  in  this  letter 
as  soon  as  I  have  completed  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  program. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  do  you  recognize 
inaccuracy? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  explain  why  nobody  in  her  minis- 
try brought  this  problem  to  her  attention- 
it  was  only  brought  to  her  attention  yes- 
terday when  she  received  the  letter— when 
25  per  cent  of  the  appUcations,  according  to 
her  own  figures,  have  not  been  processed 
by  this  time  of  the  year? 

Ms.  Gigantes:  More. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  is  that  possible? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  am  sorry,  it  is 
not  25  per  cent  that  have  not  been 
processed. 

Mr.  Foulds:   It  is  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mi^  Stephenson:  Some  of  them,  in 
fact,  have  been  processed  and  have  been 
rejected  and  have  had  to  be  reprocessed, 
and  this  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  they  haven't  been  com- 
pleted. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  were  a 
number  of  matters  involved  this  year.  Those 
responsible  for  the  program  did  alert  me  to 
the  problems  which  t5iey  had  had  with  the 
computer  program  and  the  diflBculties  which 
had  arisen. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  many? 

Mr.  Cooke:  We  have  been  talking  about 
this  problem  for  weeks. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  One  of  the  diflB- 
culties which  arose  was  a  diflBculty  which 
no  one  ever  anticipated  could  have  arisen 
in  the  computer  system.  It  was  a  one  in  one 
million  chance  it  would  happen  and  it  did 
happen,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Everything  you  touch  turns 
to  dross. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  what  they  say  in 
the  post  oflBce,  Bette. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  this  problem;  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Mr.  Warner:  How  long  is  it  going  to  take? 
How  long? 
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Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  must  say  that  I 
am  disturbed  that  the  honoiurable  members 
would  think  that  we  have  not  made  every 
eflFort  to  resolve  the  problems. 

Mr.  Warner:   It  happens  every  year. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  oflBcials  of  the  plan  with  the 
student  awards  oflBcers  early  in  October  of 
this  year  at  which  time  the  student  awards 
officers  oflFered  their  assistance  in  resolving 
the  problem.  However,  their  assistance 
turned  out  to  be  one  student  awards  oflBcer, 
who  was  not  available  for  the  help  that  was 
needed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  have  had  it  with  your 
inefficiency. 

Mr.  Germa:  Havrot  for  minister. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  can  tell  the  hon- 
ourable members  that  the  stafiF  of  the  plan 
have  been  working  overtime  and  weekends 
almost  since  September  1  in  order  to  try 
to  get  all  of  these  awards  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  We  shall  continue  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gooke:  The  minister  has  been  trying 
to  cover  up  the  problems. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  covered  up 
nothing  and  the  member  knows  it.  He  is 
misleading  this  House. 

Mr.   Martel:   Withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  Gooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  privil- 
ege. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  What  is  your 
point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Gooke:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  told  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  she 
was  covering  up  the  problems  of  OSAP  in 
this  House  she  accused  me  of  misleading  the 
House.  I  would  ask  her  to  withdraw  that 
remark. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
withdraw  the  word,  but  the  implication  of 
the  word  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  minister  was  never 
wrong.  The  minister  who  is  always  wrong. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  not  covered 
it  up  and  the  member  knows  it.  iVe  given 
members  all  the  facts, 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  minister  must  withdraw  that  last 
remark  as  well,  the  Speaker  himself  having 
made  those  rulings  in  the  past. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  should 
know. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  The  member's  new 
job  is  going  to  his  head. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  understand 
the    Minister    of    Colleges    and    Universities 


made  the  statement  that  a  member  was  mis- 
leading the  House.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  honourable  minister  would  withdraw 
that  remark. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Without  qualification. 

Mr.  Swart:  Unequivocably  withdraw. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Be  a  man. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
content  of  the  honourable  member's  remark 
was  entirely  false,  but  I  shall  withdraw  the 
word  which  I  used. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Be  a  gentle  lady  for  once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
be  a  gentleman  for  a  change— 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  He  can't  be,  he 
doesn't  know  how. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  admit  that  he 
implied  the  wrong  thing?  You  don't  know 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  Premier  should  put  her  on 
the  backbench. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  minister  is  a  gentleman; 
why  aren't  you? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  have  given  mem- 
bers all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  You  are  never  right,  yet 
never  wrong. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I'm  sorry,  but  I 
gave  members  the  facts.  I  haven't  covered 
up  anything  and  they  know  it. 

POUCE  ACCESS  TO  OHIP  DATA 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  7  the  member  for  Renfrew  North 
(Mr.  Conway)  stated  that  since  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Pohce  had  an  office  in  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan, 
that  the  force  must  have  had  unrestricted 
and  unsupervised  access  to  confidential  OHIP 
data.  He  then  asked  what  was  the  mandate 
that  allowed  the  police  to  make  this  inter- 
vention, and  whether  there  was  any  consulta- 
tion between  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

I  am  now  able  to  inform  the  House  that 
in  February  1973  the  matter  of  OHIP  billing 
abuse  by  certain  members  of  the  medical 
profession  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  anti-rackets  branch  of  the  OPP  through 
the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General.  As  a 
result  of  meetings  conducted  with  senior 
OHIP  personnel  and  Ministry  of  Health  coun- 
sel it  was  decided  that  investigations  would 
commence  in  relation  to  certain  doctors  sus- 
pected of  fraudulently  billing  the  plan. 

In  March  1973,  a  team  of  three  OPP  anti- 
racket  members  and  two  Metropolitan  Toronto 
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police  squad  members  were  assigned  to 
conduct  investigations.  OflBce  space  was  pro- 
vided for  the  team  at  the  OHIP  offices  at  15 
Overlea  Boulevard  so  the  investigators  would 
be  close  to  the  material  required  and  provide 
security  for  the  same  material.  The  office 
space  was  used  only  during  the  normal' 
business  hours  of  OHIP. 

This  office  space  was  utilized  from  March 
1973  to  about  October  1973.  At  that  time 
the  office  space  was  transferred  from  Overlea 
Boulevard  to  the  OHIP  premises  at  2195 
Yonge  Street.  However,  the  OPP  personnel 
discontinued  the  use  of  the  office  then,  with 
the  exception  of  one  detective  inspector  who 
visited  2195  Yonge  Street  for  a  short  period 
in  1973. 

The  OPP  did  not  have  imsupervised  access 
to  OHIP  files.  The  procedure  used  for  obtain- 
ing data  pertinent  to  the  investigation  was 
by  requisition  through  two  staff  members 
who  acted  as  liaison  between  the  police  team 
and  OHIP. 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  assume  that 
because  members  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  had  an  office  on  OHIP  premises  dur- 
ing that  period  they  had  unrestricted  and 
unsupervised  access  to  confidential  health 
records. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  want  to  thank  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  prompt  attention  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  important  matter. 

I  didn't  detect  in  his  response  whether  or 
not  at  any  point  throughout  the  beginning 
stages  of  this  police  intervention  the  Ministry 
of  the  Solicitor  General,  and  indeed  the  minis- 
ter, was  involved;  and  whether  or  not 
throughout  the  period  of  years  when  the 
police  intervention  was  extant  in  the  Toronto 
OHIP  office  the  Solicitor  General,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Minister  of  Health,  knew  of  this  taking  place. 

Can  he  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  or  his 
predecessor,  and  the  Solicitor  General,  were 
aware,  since  the  press  report  which  drew 
public  attention  to  this  matter  stated  clearly 
that  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Health,  and 
later  on  the  minister  indicated  they  were 
not  aware  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  can't  respond  to  the 
supplementary  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  seek  that  information  and  report  back 
to  the  House. 

FIRE  SAFETY 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  have  a  brief  reply 
to  a  further  question  that  was  asked  by  the 
member  for  Mississauga  South  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). On  November  3  that  member  asked 


me  to  clarify  the  role  of  tlie  Ontario  Fire 
Marshal  and  the  Dominion  Fire  Commission- 
er with  respect  to  safety  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Texaco  refinery  in  Port 
Credit. 

The  provincial  authority  concerned  with 
approval  of  the  refinery  for  the  safety  of  its 
employees  is  the  industrial  health  and  safety 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  division  of  that 
ministry  has  overall  responsibility  for  worker 
health  and  safety  and  industrial  installations 
such  as  refineries. 

The  municipal  building  department,  in  the 
case  of  Mississauga,  and  the  fire  department 
as  well,  are  also  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  refinery  construction  using  the  Ontario 
Building  Code,  or  whatever  municipal  bylaw 
predated  this  code's  enactment  in  1976. 

The  office  of  the  Ontario  Fire  Marshal  is 
not  involved  in  the  approval  of  refineries, 
except  where  they  might  be  requested  to 
assist  local  authorities.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  Port  Credit  installation. 

The  Dominion  Fire  Commissioner  has  no 
jurisdiction. 

SUBLIMINAL  MESSAGES 

Mr.  Kennedy:  A  question  of  the  Attorney 
General:  Would  the  Attorney  General  look 
into  the  appropriateness  of  subliminal  mes- 
sages being  used  in  supermarkets  to  deter 
shoplifting,  a  practice  with  which  I  agree. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  agree  with  shoplifters? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  —whether  this  practice  might 
proliferate  into  a  marketing  technique  or  a 
merchandising  technique.  To  me  this  would 
be  a  somewhat  questionable  practice. 

iCould  the  Attorney  General  check  that  out, 
please? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  The  member  for  Mis- 
sissauga South  has  recently  brought  this  to 
my  attention.  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity 
to  peruse  the  material  he  has  provided.  I 
tliink  this  is  a  matter  I  should  discuss  with 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  (Mr.  Drea)  and  report  back  to  the 
member. 

TRUCK  BLOCKADE 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Solicitor  General.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Solicitor  General  if  he  is  aware  of  a 
rumoured  truck  blockade  of  the  Skyway 
bridge  in  Burlington  on  Monday;  and  what 
direction  he  intends  to  give  his  staff  if,  in 
fact,  that  rumour  is  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  rumoured  truck  blockade.   If  the  mem- 
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ber  woidd  like  to  give  me  further  informa- 
tion, I  will  certainly  take  it  up  with  my 
officials  to  see  what  might  be  the  appropriate 
remedy  if  that  is  about  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  I  would  say  to  the  minis- 
ter the  only  knowledge  I  have  of  it  is  from 
the  press.  I  am  quite  concerned  that  the 
member  for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch)  may  not  be 
able  to  make  it  here  on  Monday  if  that  bridge 
is  blocked  either  way.  Recognizing  there  may 
be  some  other  inconvenience  and  some  pos- 
sible traffic  hazards  on  it.  I  wanted  to  draw  it 
to  the  minister's  attention  and  ask  if  possibly 
he  might  see  that  something  is  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  will  look  into  it. 

DILLON  REPORT 

Mr.  Martel:  My  question  is  to  the  Premier. 
I  might  remind  the  Premier  that  his  govern- 
ment's contribution  to  our  economy  in  Sud- 
bury was  wiping  out  the  fourth  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  city  overnight.  Might  he  recall 
that? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  he  wants  to  take  a  cheap 
shot,  I  want  to  ask  him  about  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  ask  him,  has  the— 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Elie,  your  blue  suit  has 
addled  your  brain. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  member  finished?  I  will 
surrender  my  place  until  he  is  ready.  Thank 
you. 

To  the  Premier:  the  report  by  M.  M.  Dillon 
has  been  submitted  to  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet,  as  I  understand  it,  and  cabinet  has 
requested  a  copy.  Has  cabinet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  summary  report  from 
M.  M.  Dillon  with  respect  to  the  utilization 
of  Burwash,  with  a  multi-use  concept  as  the 
background  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't 
preface  my  answer  the  same  way  the  member 
for  that  great  part  of  Ontario  prefaced  his 
question— 

An  hon.  member:  A  refreshing  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —other  than  to  observe 
that  I  am  always  intrigued  that  the  members 
over  there  love  to  dish  it  out  but  they  can't 
take  it.  I  sit  here  year  after  year.  They  love 
to  have  their  fun  and  when  we  respond  in  a 
very  constructive,  humorous  sort  of  way— 

An  bon.  member:  We  haven't  heard  it  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  blood  pressure  goes 
up,  the  heart  beats  a  little  faster,  the  lack  of 
intelligence  diminishes  even  furtiber  and  we 
are  into  a  bit  of  a  fuss. 


Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  Premier 
would  like  to  dish  out  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  The  lack  of  intelli- 
gence diminishes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  answer  to  the 
question  is,  in  very  simple  terms,  yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  the  Premier  tell  me, 
if  they  have  received  the  report,  what  plans 
the  govermnent  has,  now  that  it  has  this 
opportunity  to  do  something  constructive  in 
an  economic  sense  for  the  Sudbury  basin? 
What  are  the  government's  plans  to  move 
ahead  with  it   immediately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  encouraging.  When 
it's  the  member's  part  of  the  world,  then  he 
likes  to  see  some  action;  if  it  happens  to  be 
in  somebody  else's  riding,  he  wants  to  see 
a  lot  of  inaction.  I  can  only  say  to  the  hon- 
ourable member  we  are  pursuing  it  vigor- 
ously. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary:  What  does 
the   word  "vigorously"  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It's  quite  obvious;  except 
on  those  occasions  when  he  wears  a  blue 
suit  and  sees  the  television  cameras,  then 
he  doesn't  know  what  the  word  "vigorous" 
means. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  not  doing  any- 
thing about  it. 

RETAIL  STORE  HOURS 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Attorney  General:  Earlier  in  the  week 
during  the  absence  of  the  Attorney  General, 
I  raised  a  question  with  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Drea),  drawing  to  his  attention  that,  at  least 
within  Metropolitan  Toronto,  a  new  develop- 
ment has  occurred  with  regard  to  food  retail 
stores  starting  to  operate  24-hours-a-day.  I 
had  expressed  some  concern  over  that  and 
had  asked  the  minister  whether  or  not  his 
ministry  was  aware  of  this  problem  and 
whether  they  were  investigating  the  matter. 
He  indicated  no,  but  that  they  would.  He 
thought  also  the  Attorney  General's  ministry 
should  be  apprised  of  this,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  input  from  the  ministry. 

I  am  asking  the  Attorney  General  if  he 
is  aware  of  this  problem,  bearing  in  mind 
our  Sunday  store  hour  closings,  and  whether 
or  not  he  would  care  to  comment  at  this 
time  on  the  propriety  of  the  expanded  oper- 
ating hours  of  the  food  retail  stores  in  this 
fashion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  problem,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  will  certainly 
look  into  it  to  discuss  it  with  our  colleague. 
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the    Solicitor   General,    and   the    Minister    of 
Consumer     and    Commercial     Relations,     to 
determine  what  action  might  be  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances. 
[11:00] 

PUBLIC  OPINION  POLLS 

Mr.  T.  P.  Raid:  A  question  of  the  Premier 
about  public  opinion  polls  taken  by  the 
government:  Has  the  Premier  had  time  to 
review  his  policy  on  making  those  public 
opinion  polls  public  and  available  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  particularly  in 
view  of  their  being  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, and  given  the  fact  that  both  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie),  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Timbrell) 
during  the  OHIP  hearings,  made  those 
public  opinion  polls  available  to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy 
is  the  same.  There  are  occasions,  as  the 
Minister  of  Education  has  done  as  well, 
when  some  of  this  information  is  shared  with 
the  members  in  the  House  and  the  public. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Supplementary,  if  I  may: 
Does  the  Premier  not  feel  that  information 
should  be  made  public-^because  it  is,  in 
fact,  being  paid  for  by  taxpayers*  money— 
to  prove  there  isn't  any  sort  of  political  con- 
notation to  the  studies?  Does  he  not  feel 
further  that  in  view  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
perhaps  he  could  set  an  example  by  making 
the  results  of  public  opinion  polls  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  assure  the 
honourable  member,  and  I  know  he  doesn't 
need  this  assurance,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  a  partisan  pohtical  nature  in  any  of  these 
things, 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Prove  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  do  our  own,  as  mem- 
bers do  theirs.  What  does  the  member's  poll 
say  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Things  are  pretty  good. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Pretty  good. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Are  you  speaking  for  the 
party   or  the   government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  up  there  last  night. 
I  was  able  to  make  an  excellent  quotation 
from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition's  leader- 
ship campaign;  that  unless  he  wins  the 
leadership  he  never  wants  to  come  back  to 
the  Sault,  they  remember  that  well. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  didn't  use  that  favourite 
quote? 


Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary:  Am  I  to 
imply  from  the  Premier's  answer  that  the 
government,  through  taxpayers'  money,  is 
financing  a  poll  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  about  the 
by-election?  That's  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
always  intrigued  by  questions  i)eriods  on 
Friday  morning.  I  would  assure  the  honour- 
able member  there  is  no  poll  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  being  paid  for  out  of  taxpayers'  money, 
or  perhaps  any  other  money. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Oh  yes,  there  are. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  does  the  word  "we" 
mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  honourable  member 
has  been  around  long  enough  to  ^mderstand 
the  word  we  as  used  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  I  take  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  Premier's  answer  to  the  member 
for  Rainy  River,  that  the  Premier  has  after 
these  many  years  in  oflBce  failed  to  notice  the 
distinction  between  the  government  and  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party?  Can  he  think 
of  any  conceivable  reason,  when  the  opinion 
is  public  and  the  funds  are  public,  why  the 
poll  results  shouldn't  be  made  public?  Can 
he  tell  us  of  any  conceivable  reason  why  a 
public  opinion  poll  should  not  be  made 
public? 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   I  think  there  were  two 
or  three  parts  to  the  question.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  functions 
of  government  and  the  function  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party,  which  distinction 
I  think  the  members  opposite  should  learn 
to  make  at  some  point  in  time.  They  have 
been  able  to  distinguish,  unfortunately  with 
limited  success  in  Chatham-Kent,  the  distinc- 
tion  between  the   Liberal  Party   of  Canada 
and  the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Martel:  Oh  that's  nasty. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  some- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  have  to  tell  mem- 
bers this:  I  hear  their  leader  talking  about 
narrowing  the  gap,  do  they  realize  they  had 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  in 
Chatham-Kent  in  1971  than  in  1978? 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  Point  of  privilege: 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  What  is  your 
point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  On  a  point  of  privilege:  As 
a  member  of  this  assembly- 
Mr.  Havrot:  Don't  look  so  angry. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —it  is  important  for  us  to 
know  when  we  are  asked  to  debate  various 
matters    of   public   interest,   the   facts    upon 
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which  the  debate  is  to  be  based.  If  these 
facts  include  public  opinion  polls,  these 
facts  ought  to  be  made  known  to  all  mem- 
bers; including  government  members,  they 
might  find  them  of  interest  as  well.  I  asked 
the  Premier  to  lay  before  us  any  conceivable 
instance  in  which  a  public  opinion  poll  should 
not  be  shared  with  members  of  this  House, 
and  he  has  deliberately  avoided  that  question. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Warner:  That  is  not  a  point  of 
privilege. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Order.  I  appreciate 
the  member's  comments. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.    Deputy    Speaker:    However,    as    he's 

very  fully  aware,  this  is  the  question  period. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  It  is  not  an  answer  period. 
Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Any  member  has  the 

right  to  ask  a  question  and  any  minister  has 

the  right  to  answer  any  question- 
Mr.  Laughren:  I  wish  they  would  occasion- 

aUy. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  —or  he  may  decide 
not  to  answer  the  question.  That's  entirely 
up  to  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  know  it  is. 

LIQUOR  BOARD  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Corporate  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  don't  have  one. 
You  are  in  the  wrong  House. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Would  the  minister  in- 
vestigate and  find  out  why  veterans'  clubs, 
which  for  24  years  have  been  serving  cheese 
and  crackers  to  their  members,  have  now  been 
told  by  some  obviously  deranged  oflBdal  in 
his  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  to  cover 
them  up  or  put  them  away? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  unfair. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Would  the  minister  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  report  back  to  the 
House  why  he  brings  in  such  silly,  stupid 
regulations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure 
the  member  of  two  things:  one,  it  is  not  my 
liquor  licence  board  or  liquor  control  board, 
it  is  an  independent  body. 

Mr.  Germa:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  responsible  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  bring  in  stupid  or 
other  kinds  of  regulations  which  affect  certain 
conditions  that  people  have  been  operating 
under. 


Mr.  Laughren:  You  approve  them. 

Mr.  Cooke:  We  will  be  the  judge  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  take  a  look  at  it. 
I'm  quite  sure,  as  I  told  the  member  the  other 
night,  the  matter  will  be  solved  very  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  How  can  you  disclaim  any 
responsibility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  say  the 
matter  will  be  solved  on  the  other  hand? 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  The  oral  question 
period  has  expired. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  was  just  getting  good. 

VISITORS 

[Earher]: 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  I'm  on  my  feet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  that  you're  such  a  very  under- 
standing and  lenient  Speaker,  and  I  do  have 
a  bit  of  a  problem  at  11  o'clock- 
Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  problems  around 
the  clock. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  have  problems  all  the 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  would  like  to  introduce 
to  members  of  the  House  two  honorary 
Premiers  of  the  day.  Miss  Laurie  Ponsford 
and  Robert  Arbuthnott.  They  both  happen 
to  be  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bramalea-Brampton  Optimist  Club.  They,  by 
coincidence,  happen  to  be  very  excellent 
students  in  the  great  community  of  Brampton- 
Bramalea.  They  are  in  your  gallery,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they're  here  to  see  how 
Premiers- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  They  may  run  against  you 
next  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  one  is  14.  I  don't 
think  Laurie  will  run  against  me  next  time; 
Robert  might  be  old  enough.  I'd  be  de- 
lighted to  have  them  as  candidates.  I  can 
only  say  that  both  of  them  would  be  an 
improvement  over  some  of  the  Liberal  can- 
didates I've  confronted  in  the  past. 

REPORT 

STANDING  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Havrot,  from  the  standing  resources 
development  committee,  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1979:  ministry  administra- 
tion program,  $29,570,000;  planning,  research 
and     development     program,      $29,887,000; 
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safety  and  regulation  program,  $37,456,000; 
provincial  roads  program,  $405,545,000;  pro- 
vincial transit  program,  $51,585,000;  air  pro- 
gram, $3,520,000;  municipal  roads  program, 
$358,149,000;  municipal  transit  program, 
$162,143,000  and  communications  program, 
$2,047,000. 

MOTION 

STANDING  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch  moved  that  in  addition  to 
the  regular  committee  schedule,  the  standing 
social  development  committee  sit  the  evening 
of  November  20  and  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning of  November  22  to  consider  Bill  163. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  page  12  of  today's  Order 
Paper  where  there  is  some  indication  that 
this  committee  does  meet  next  week.  It  will 
not  be  considering  the  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  as  the  Ord^r  Paper  says,  but 
rather  Bill  163  as  covered  by  this  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

DEATH  OF  JUDGE  ROBB 

Hon.  Mr.  McCague:  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  passing  of  a  great 
public  servant  in  this  province.  Judge  Walter 
Robb  of  Orangeville  served  \he  crown  as  a 
jurist  and  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  for  many  years.  I 
know  this  House  would  want  me  to  convey  to 
the  family  our  sympathies. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1102B,  intergovernmental  aflFairs 
program: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  believe  we  have 
almost  concluded  intergovernmental  affairs. 
Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this  item? 

Vote  1102B  agreed  to. 

On  vote  I103B,  local  government  affairs 
program: 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  minister  on  a  matter  that  was 
raised  by  the  urban  municipalities  when  they 
presented  their  brief.  The  minister  is  well 
aware  of  the  problem.  He's  raised  it  in  his 
speeches  to  various  groups  around  the  prov- 
ince. 


I  wondered  if  the  minister  at  this  time, 
knowing  that  he's  aware  of  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  is  prepared  to  give  some  commit- 
ment or  some  indication  as  to  how  the  prov- 
ince will  react;  whether  the  province  still 
believes  that  when  it  comes  to  matters  of 
annexations  the  route  should  still  be  via  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board;  whether  the  prov- 
ince has  any  inclination  to  consider  some 
other  route— perhaps  the  appointment  of  a 
fact-finder  who  will  examine  the  facts  on  all 
the  various  reports  and  studies  that  have  been 
done,  come  in  with  a  recommendation  and  let 
the  government  bring  in  the  legislation;  or 
the  idea  that  was  kicked  around  at  that  dis- 
cussion, where  a  private  bill  drawn  up  by  the 
municipality  is  introduced  in  the  House  and 
the  bill  goes  before  one  of  the  committees, 
probably  justice,  where  a  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter  is  held,  and  then  it 
comes  to  the  House  and  the  annexation  or 
restructming  or  whatever  it  is  that  is  de- 
sired by  the  municipality  is  acted  on. 

Has  the  minister  settled  this  in  his  own 
mind  at  this  time,  or  has  he  some  views  as 
to  what  route  should  be  followed?  As  he 
knows,  in  my  mimicipality  we  have  some  of 
these  problems  that  have  to  be  resolved,  and 
in  the  other  municipalities  that  were  present 
at  that  meeting,  from  eastern'  Ontario  and 
southwestern  Ontario,  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  There's  a  lot  of  discontent;  there's 
a  lot  of  hostility  developing  between  various 
communities.  There  are  problems  that  will 
affect  future  growth,  future  development  in 
the  province.  There  are  problems  related  to 
sewage  treatment;  there  are  problems  related 
to  equitable  taxes,  or  everybody  paying  his 
fair  share  of  taxes.  All  these  problems  are 
hanging  in  the  air  right  now. 

As  the  municipalities  pointed  out  at  that 
time,  they're  not  particularly  happy  with  the 
OMB  route.  They're  looking  at  the  Barrie  ex- 
perience, and  the  costs  that  are  involved  in 
that  annexation  procedure,  the  long  dragged- 
out  fight  that  is  going  on.  There  is  also  a 
certain  element  of  suspicion  or  concern  about 
just  exactly  where  the  province  stands  and 
what  the  province's  intentions  are. 

Is  the  province  taking  a  hands-off  policy 
and  saying  to  the  various  existing  agencies, 
"Okay,  you  people  go  out  and  fight  it  out"; 
or  is  £he  province  at  this  time  going  to  start 
taking  some  kind  of  positive  approach  or 
going  to  work  in  a  positive  way  to  try  to  help 
resolve  those  problems?  They  are  not  going 
to  go  away;  ff  anything,  if  you  don't  deal 
with  them  now  they'll  only  be  greater  and 
more  difficult  to  resolve  later  on.  I  would  like 
the  minister's  views  on  this  matter. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  First,  let  me  say  that  the 
province  has  taken  a  positive  approach  to 
this  particular  problem.  The  positive  approach 
over  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  restructure 
municipalities.  In  other  words,  recognizing 
the  kind  of  problems  that  bring  about  annexa- 
tions—the problem  of  no  growth  in  an  urban 
area,  the  problem  of  indiscriminate  growth 
in  the  surrounding  areas  under  diflFerent  juris- 
dictions, the  servicing  problems  and  all  those 
associated  problems  in  some  of  the  areas— 
we've  taken  the  positive  approach  to  study 
and  bring  about  restructuring  in  certain  areas, 
leading  to  that  creation  called  regional  govern- 
ment. 

That  approach  is  not  a  very  acceptable 
one  these  days  with  anyone.  No  one  wants  to 
talk  about  having  a  restructuring  study;  and 
I  don't  blame  them.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain dissatisfactions  with  some  of  the  things— 
[11:15] 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  had  lots  of  those  in 
Brant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  On  overall  assessment,  as 
I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  15  re- 
structured areas  that  have  been  carried  out 
by  this  Legislature  and  by  this  government 
through  its  legislation  are  working  reasonably 
well.  Notwithstanding  a  few  votes  that 
occurred  last  Monday,  an  overall  balance, 
with  some  corrections,  can  continue  to  benefit 
those  areas  where  they  are  in  place. 

But  that  brings  us  to  the  problem  such 
as  Brantford,  Brant  township,  Samia,  Samia 
township,  and  others,  and  how  we  should 
solve  them.  If  you  recall,  I  dealt  with  that 
in  a  peripheral  way  in  my  opening  remarks. 
The  route  at  the  present  time  is  to  attempt 
to  achieve  some  sort  of  local  consensus  so 
you  could  apply  for  the  annexation  with  as 
little  hostility  as  possible  between  the  parties. 
Some  of  these  situations  do  occur  that  way— 
the  matters  are  worked  out  between  the  area 
that  wishes  to  annex  territory  and  the  territory 
from  w'hich  that  annexation  is  going  to  occur. 
These  happen,  they  are  efiFected  and  the 
changes  occur.  However,  we  then  get  to 
situations  like  Brantford  and  Brant  township 
and  a  few  others  where— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Brantford. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Brantford  and  Brantford 
township,  excuse  me,  where  there  obviously 
is  not  agreement,  the  question  is  how  should 
this  be  handled?  The  traditional  route  is  an 
application  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 
That  board  then,  under  section  26  of  the 
Municipal  Act,  asks  the  minister  if  there 
are  any  studies  or  anything  that  should  or 
could  prevent  them  from  going  ahead  with 


a  hearing.  That's  the  stage  we're  at  in  the 
Brantford  application.  It's  before  the  OMB 
and  they've  written  to  us.  We're  at  present 
circulating  that  letter  to  other  government 
ministries  and  have  not  replied  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  yet.  When  we  reply,  one 
way  or  another,  the  hearing  will  proceed  or 
it  will  not  proceed  because  there  are  certain 
studies  going  on  within  this  government  that 
would  make  a  hearing  premature. 

In  the  meantime,  what  we're  looking  for 
is  some  way  of  bringing  about  a  resolution 
to  that  problem  without  the  lengthy  and  very 
costly  hearings  that  occur  before  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  Several  partial  solutions  have 
been  presented  to  us.  One  is  the  idea  of 
having  fact-finders  go  in  and  try  to  sort  out 
the  problem,  much  as  we  do  in  labour- 
management  or  teacher-school  board  disputes. 
After  that,  this  Legislature  or  the  cabinet 
would  bring  in  its  decision  on  the  matter. 

In  his  particular  case,  somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  make  some  decisions  because 
obviously  the  two  parties  are  not  going  to 
agree.  My  friend  was  at  the  meeting  when 
we  met  with  the  mayor  of  Brantford  and 
other  urban  areas  to  talk  about  this  and  the 
idea  of  a  private  bill  intrigues  me.  That's 
not  very  acceptable  to  some  people  but, 
given  that  this  matter  transcends  particular 
party  afiihations  or  allegiances,  maybe  we 
should  bring  it  into  this  Legislature  and  let 
the  Legislature  and  its  committee  which  con- 
siders private  bills  deal  fairly  and  amicably 
with  it,  listen  to  all  sides  and  make  a 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
agree  to  the  annexation.  That  is  an  option 
open  to  us  at  this  time. 

The  other  option  is  for  the  fact-finders  to 
submit  a  report  and  for  the  government  to 
act  on  it.  But  I  draw  to  the  attention  of 
my  friends  that  that  really  is  no  different  in 
many  ways  from  having  a  very  massive 
study  on  restructuring,  getting  that  study 
back  and  then  bringing  in  legislation  which 
would  make  one  side  happy  and  the  other 
side  unhappy,  leaving  that  dispute  simmer- 
ing out  there. 

What  Tm  saying  is,  if  the  fact-finder  went 
out  and  decided  that  Brantford  ultimately 
shouldn't  annex  any  of  Brantford  township, 
I'm  sure  that  wouldn't  satisfy  my  friend. 
He  probably  would  not  be  in  favour  of  us 
doing  nothing,  if  that  were  the  decision  of 
some  impartial  person  who  went  there.  Con- 
versely, I  don't  know  whether  mv  friend 
from  the  township  would  be  agreeable  if  we 
were  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  the  annex- 
ation of  5,000  acres  in  the  township  to  the 
city   of   Brantford.   I  don't  know;   I   haven't 
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heard  his  views  on  that  particular  side  of  the 
question. 

Either  way,  I  think  that  unless  some  very 
innovative  and  interesting  solution  was  hit 
upon  that  none  of  us  knows  about  at  the 
present  time,  we  would  still  have  the  dis- 
pute somewhere,  and  it  may  or  may  not  get 
settled  in  this  House.  That  is  why  I  thought 
that  in  the  Brantford  situation  a  private 
bill  might  not  be  a  bad  idea,  and  it  might 
be  a  very  interesting  way  to  test  the 
situation. 

What  all  that  really  says  is  that  we  are 
still  looking  at  it.  We  are  still  canvassing 
whether  there  are  any  studies  that  would 
prevent  us  from  saying  to  the  OMB:  "Go 
ahead  with  the  hearing."  It  will  be  a  little 
while  before  we  will  know  that  yet.  Until 
we  do  that,  we  do  have  open  to  us  the 
chance  to  try  some  other  creative  ways  of 
handling  this  situation. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  any  of 
the  members  if  they  have  any  suggestions 
as  to  what  would  be  a  creative  way  to 
handle  what  is  a  very  difficult  situation  that 
can  build  resentments  between  peoples  in 
two  communities  that  live  beside  one  an- 
other and  really,  for  the  sake  of  goodwill  in 
the  whole  of  the  community,  it  would  be 
better  if  they  could  be  settled  amicably  by 
the  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
minister's  comments  I  take  it  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  idea  of  a  private  bill  being 
introduced  or  used  as  a  means  perhaps  to 
resolve  some  of  the  problems.  This  was  a 
matter  that  was  kicked  about  but  there 
really  wasn't  any  kind  of  commitment,  and 
it  is  important  to  know  that  the  government, 
at  least,  will  be  very  objective  and  will  look 
at  it  and  perhaps  let  the  bill  go  through  the 
normal  processes  in  this  Legislature. 

Personally,  I  would  feel  it  might  be  one 
of  the  means  available  to  us  to  resolve  these 
things,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  politically 
restructuring,  new  studies,  or  any  changes  in 
government  boundaries  is  a  very  hot  potato 
to  handle.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
I  have  a  feeling  the  government,  having 
been  burned  a  couple  of  times  in  the  last 
two  elections,  is  going  to  be  reluctant  to 
move  on  this  problem.  You  are  in  a  position 
where  you  are  damned  if  you  do  and 
damned  if  you  don't;  you  are  caught. 

I  feel  if  the  private  bill  method  is  intro- 
duced, hopefully  the  good  sense  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  will  prevail  and 
they  will  look  in  a  more  or  less  objective 
fashion  at  the  needs  or  the  requirements  of 
the  municipalities,  and  then  pass  the  bill 
or  reject  it.  In  that  way,  of  course,  no  politi- 


cal party  can  go  out  there  and  take  credit 
or  take  the  blame  for  the  thing,  I  presume. 
I  would  imagine  we  would  be  collectively 
congratulated,  or  collectively  accused  of  be- 
ing guilty,  which  would  not  be  of  any 
political  benefit.  It  seems  to  me  that  might 
be  a  route  we  should  consider  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  minister 
indicate  the  solution  of  this  situation  really 
does  not  lie  with  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 
I  would  hope  there  is  no  question  that  the 
annexation  bylaw  passed  by  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford will  not  go  before  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  and  the  minister  surely  has  it  within 
his  power  to  see  that  does  not  occur.  To  re- 
peat the  experience  in  Barrie  would  be  very 
bad  judgement  indeed,  where  a  somewhat 
similar  annexation,  which  was  supported  by 
government  policy,  was  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward at  tremendous  local  costs. 

I  can  remember  a  year  ago  reading  the 
lists  of  lawyers,  most  of  them  from  Toronto, 
who  had  involved  themselves  in  the  case.  I 
read  that  list  into  the  record.  I  am  told  the 
fees  for  the  hearing  amounted  to  $1  million. 
I  see  somebody  who  should  know  is  shaking 
his  head  on  that,  but  I  would  doubt  very 
much  if  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  was  less 
than  $1  million  in  that  hearing.  It  then  went 
to  the  courts,  and  is  still  being  considered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  Surely  that 
route  is  not  available  to  any  reasonable  minis- 
ter or  anyone  else. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  referred 
to  by  the  member  for  Brantford  and  the 
minister,  at  which  the  possibility  of  a  private 
bill  was  discussed.  In  my  view,  the  city  of 
Brantford  has  the  same  right  to  present  a 
private  bill  to  this  House  as  it  had  to  pass 
an  annexation  bylaw  as  well  as  a  bylaw  call- 
ing for  the  change  in  the  official  plan  of  the 
township  of  Brantford. 

I  would  trust  that  neither  the  annexation 
bylaw  nor  the  bylaw  demanding  a  change  in 
the  official  plan  of  the  city  of  Brantford  will 
be  acted  upon  by  the  minister,  because  I 
believe  they  interfere  in  a  way  that  is  un- 
acceptable with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
elected  councils  of  the  township  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  county  council  of  Brant.  The 
possibility  of  a  private  bill  then,  I  would  say, 
is  certainly  wide  open. 

I  have  been  very  clear  in  my  view  that 
the  annexation  proposed  by  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford should  not  be  and  cannot  be  supported 
since  it  really  does  not  contain  the  answers 
for  the  development  of  the  county  and  the 
city  that  we  all  seek.  I  want  to  deal  with  this 
very  briefly  since  we  are  dealing  with  esti- 
mates, on  three  matters  in  this  connection. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  had  many  agree- 
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ments  for  services  among  the  city  and)  the 
township  and  the  county.  These  have  been 
quite  successful  until  probably  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  although  discussions  on  this 
matter  went  on  for  many  years  even  before 
that  and  there  have  been  amicable  decisions 
on  annexations  and  there  has  been  at  least 
one  very  large  contested  annexation  which 
went  forward. 

I  say  again  that  I  believe  that  route  is  not 
available  any  more.  I  personally  beheve  the 
private  bill  procedure,  while  it  is  open  and 
there  is  nothing  anybody  can  do  to  stop  a 
private  bill  being  presented  here— and  I  would 
suggest  there  is  nothing  anybody  can  practi- 
cally do  to  stop  it  being  debated— does  not 
solve  the  problem  either  in  the  Brantf  ordi  area 
or  in  the  many  other  communities  that  the 
minister  has  referred  to. 

It  is  interesting  that  even  in  instances 
where  regional  government  was  supposed  to 
settle  these  problems,  of  course  it  does  not. 
Even  with  a  regional  government  there  is 
always  a  boundary.  I  suppose  the  classic 
example  is  the  boundary  between  the  town 
of  Tillsonburg  in  the  restructured  county  of 
Oxford  and  the  township  of  Norfolk  in  the 
regional  municipality  of  Haldimand-Norfolk. 
There  is  the  same  problem,  the  same  emerg- 
ing lack  of  communication  and  perhaps  even 
the  possibihty  of  some  acrimony  and  bitter- 
ness in  the  future  that  is  arising  there,  where 
there  is  a  fully  and  recently  restructured 
county  bordering  on  a  full  and  now  well- 
established  regional  government.  Regionaliza- 
tion  and  restructuring  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  would)  say  that  the  co-oi)eration  and 
agreements  between  the  city  of  Brantford 
and  the  county  areas  have  been  very  success- 
ful historically.  While  I  have  said  that  to 
anyone  who  would  listen,  including  the  mem- 
ber for  Brantford,  and  while  I  have  said  it  to 
the  minister,  although  he  may  not  have  been 
very  interested  in  the  problem  until  he  had 
his  new  responsibility  in  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  that  is  clearly  the  route  to  follow. 
When  we  talk  about  solving  the  problems 
locally,  that  really  is  the  only  acceptable 
procedure.  If  that  procedure  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  city  of  Brantford,  then  obviously  they 
will  have  to  attempt  some  alternative. 

I  should  bring  to  the  minister's  attention 
that  there  has  been  some  continuing  updating 
of  these  agreements,  whereby  the  co^s  of 
the  various  services  that  are  provided  by 
Brantford  and  used  by  the  surrounding  area, 
most  of  them  in  Brantford  township,  and  the 
payments  exchanged  between  the  municipali- 
ties have  been  updated.   It's  surprising  that 


the  amount  of  these  changes  is  not  signifi- 
cantly large. 

There  is,  however,  a  breakdown  in  some  of 
these  agreements  which,  in  my  view,  seem  to 
be  used  almost  as  weapons— I  shouldn't  use 
that  word- as  levers,  let's  say,  in  the  con- 
tinuing problems.  The  lack  of  agreement  on 
the  rebuilding  of  roads  is  regrettable.  Over 
the  years  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
agreement  whereby  the  two  municipalities 
would  co-operate  in  these  developments. 

I  simply  indicate  to  the  minister  that  the 
widening  of  Highway  24  is  a  case  in  point, 
where  the  council  of  the  city  of  Brantford  had 
agreed  to  it  and  the  ministry  was  prepared 
to  go  forward,  but  then  the  city  of  Brantford, 
for  reasons  which  I  felt  were  inadequate, 
decided  to  withdraw  from  that  agreement. 
That  means  this  main  arterial  road  coming 
out  of  the  city  of  Brantford  is  restricted  to 
two  lanes  and  is  dangerous.  I  would  suggest 
it  is  something  where  the  breakdo>^^  in  agree- 
ment is  certainly  regrettable. 

tll:30] 

You  heard  the  member  for  Brantford  in 
his  questions  here  indicate  very  strong  dis- 
approval indeed  of  government  policy  through 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  to  establish 
sewage  lagoons  in  Brantford  township.  These 
have  been  established,  and  there  is  an  indica- 
tion there  of  very  strong  disagreement  by  the 
city  of  Brantford  in  that  situation. 

The  city  of  Brantford  almost  withdrew  the 
right  of  the  township  of  Brantford  to  use 
their  landfiU  facilities.  I  don't  believe  they  are 
going  forward  with  that  but  once  again  they 
are  trying— and  they  think  it  is  proper  to  do 
so,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  do 
so— to  ix)int  out  that  without  their  services 
and  facilities  the  township  area  cannot  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  services  that  their  people 
will  require. 

In  the  area  of  planning,  very  recently  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  city  has  at  the 
very  last  moment  intruded  itself  into  the 
planning  process  of  the  township  of  Brant- 
ford, which  has  had  a  very  good  planning 
record  indeed  and  has  had  an  oflBcial  plan. 
The  minister  might  not  be  aware  of  this,  but 
in  the  application  of  this  oflBcial  plan  they 
have  a  no-growth  record.  In  the  development 
df  figures  from  the  ministry  itself,  there  is 
an  indication  that  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship is  actually  going  down. 

The  implication  from  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford that  Brantford  township  is  an  urbanizing 
area  simply  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
oflBcial  plan  does  call  for  an  increase  in  the 
population  over  a  period  of  years  which  was 
simply  an  absorbing  of  the  same  percentage 
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increase  that  was  projected  by  the  provincial 
authorities  some  years  ago.  The  minister 
knows  these  projections  of  population  increase 
have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  province  and 
certainly  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  town- 
ship of  Brantford. 

The  city  is  very  much  concerned  then 
about  the  ofiBcial  plan  of  Brantford  township 
and  is  intruding  Itself  into  very  small  local 
decisions  and  postponing  those  again.  I  be- 
lieve here  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
vincial minister,  the  Minister  of  Housing  ( Mr. 
Bennett )  in  this  case,  not  to  allow  this  matter 
to  be  delayed.  It  is  quite  proper,  however, 
for  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  even  the 
Minister  of  Intergovernmental  AfFairs  to  take 
note  of  the  very  strong,  legitimate  and  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  city  of  Brantford  that 
there  has  to  be  co-ordination  in  planning.  I 
don't  really  see  any  objection  to  that.  This  is 
an  area  where  it  seems  to  me  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  can  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

The  one  matter  that  certainly  is  of  great 
concern  is  the  contention  of  the  city  that  it 
does  not  any  longer  have  room  for  industrial 
expansion.  Brantford  really  is  an  industrial 
town.  There  are  large  factories  there,  such  as 
Massey-Eerguson— I  shouldn't  even  begin  to 
list  them— a  large  number  of  them  which  pro- 
vide employment  for  thousands  of  people  in 
the  whole  area. 

The  township  of  Brantford  has  done  an 
independent  study  that  the  minister  may  be 
aware  of  which  indicates  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford does  have  room  for  industrial  expansion 
at  the  present  rate  for  20  years.  I  can  under- 
stand why  Brantford  does  not  feel  overly 
impressed  by  that  finding.  Obviously  the 
township  of  Brantford  does  not  want  to  give 
up  any  land  for  industrial  expansion,  but  the 
information  was  provided  to  them  by  Mr. 
Donald  Paterson  who  is  an  accepted  and 
independent  expert  in  this  connection. 

I  should  bring  to  your  attention  that  veay 
large  acreages  of  property  that  had  been 
designated  for  industrial-commercial  purposes 
were  rezoned  for  residential.  Actually  it  was 
during  the  time  my  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  Brantford,  was  on  the  council  of 
the  city.  He  was  very  interested  in  the  matter 
at  that  time.  These  areas  are  now  growing 
up.  However,  the  planning,  as  usual,  has  been 
imperfect,  as  it  is  in  all  areas. 

I  have  been  told  by,  I  suppose  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Brantford  Expositor  itself, 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  completed 
homes  for  sale  in  the  community  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  area  that  had  been  annexed 
for  industrial  purposes  and  had  been  rezoned 
for  residential  purposes.  This  is  fine;  this  is 


a  decision  that  the  local  planning  people  and 
the  local  council  made. 

But  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  by 
Brant  coimty,  in  response  to  the  statements 
from  the  city  of  Brantford  that  they  had  no 
more  room  for  industrial  expansion,  was 
associated  with  a  new  concept,  at  least  it  is 
new  to  me.  This  would  be  a  joint  venture 
for  the  servicing  of  industrial  land  in  an 
appropriate  place  in  the  Brant  county  com- 
munity. Now  the  city  of  Brantford,  if  they 
are  talking  about  expansion  according  to  the 
annexation  bylaw  presented  to  us,  want  to 
move  some  distance  from  the  city  and  take 
over  land  around  the  present  municipal  air- 
port which  is  separated  from  the  city.  They 
want  to  service  that  land,  at  great  expense, 
and  turn  it  into  an  industrial  area. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  area,  indeed,  be- 
cause it's  nice  and  level.  I  suppose  it  could 
be  serviced,  but  only  at  great  expense,  since 
an  extension  of  the  servicing  lines  would 
have  to  go  through  an  area  of  the  township 
out  that  way.  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  area  is  tobacco  farmland  and  what- 
ever you  think  about  the  efiScacy  of  protect- 
ing tobacco  land,  still,  this  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive and  expensive  land. 

There  are,  however,  fairly  close  to  the  city 
of  Brantford  and  within  the  county  of  Brant, 
in  the  township  of  Brantford,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  town  of  Paris  and  the  township  of 
South  Dumfries,  extensive  gravel  deposits 
which  have  not  been  completely  worked  out 
by  any  means,  but  many  hundreds  of  acres 
are  lying  fallow  in  the  old  gravel  workings. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  two  alter- 
natives: The  first  is  that  we  have  legislation 
put  through  in  this  chamber  which  would 
permit  municipalities  to  share  in  the  acxjui- 
sition  and  servicing  of  these  properties;  and  to 
share  in  the  costs  of  having  industrial  com- 
missioners, or  whatever  they  might  be  called, 
to  attract  industry  to  the  area.  Of  course,  we 
need  it  and  we  need  jobs  and  the  municipal- 
ities sharing  in  the  enterprise  would  share  in 
the    assessment    and   the   tax   benefits. 

The  second  alternative  in  this  connection 
is  the  ministry  or  the  provincial  government 
itself  could  undertake  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  municipalities  concerned,  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  industrial  site.  I  suggest  to 
the  minister  that  if  he's  looking  for  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  procedures  which  are 
somehow  running  out  of  eflFectivene&s,  not 
only  in  Brantford  township  but  in  other  areas 
of  the  province,  that  this  might  form  a  part 
of  a  new  concept  that  would  allow  munic- 
ipalities to  have  the  necessary  room  for  this 
kind  of  expansion.  It  would  prevent  the 
traumatic  and  expensive  annexation  hearings 
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and  prevent  the  minister  setting  himself  up 
as  a  Solomon  and  with  his  carving  knife 
dividing  the  baby. 

I  believe  this  is  the  sort  of  approach  that 
could  give  rise  to  a  new  government  ix)hcy 
which  is  really  what  we  are  missing.  I  am 
not  berating  the  minister  for  this,  because  he 
and  his  predecessor  have  tried  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  for  a  long  time.  I  remember 
Mr.  McKeough  saying  to  me,  I  believe  it  was 
in  the  House,  that  the  answer  for  Brantford 
and  Brant  county  was  a  one-tier  regional  gov- 
ernment. I  have  a  feeling  he  would  have 
loved  to,  and  if  his  majority  had  persisted, 
he  would  have,  simply  waved  his  hand  and 
converted  that  whole  area  into  the  city  of 
Brantford.  He  might  have  even  called  it  the 
city  of  Brant.  I  don't  know.  That's  not  going 
to  happen,  thank  God.  I'm  immodest  enough 
to  take  some  credit  for  the  fact  that  regional 
government   has   not   been   imposed  on   that 

area. 

The  minister  has  said  he  is  aware  thai 
regionalizing  or  even  restructuring  legisla* 
tion  is  politically  very  unpopular.  He,  and 
his  parliamentary  assistant,  the  member  foi 
Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe),  at  a  meeting  at 
which  I  was  asked  to  attend  involving  the 
Brant  county  people— including  two  of  the 
reeves  and  the  warden— perhaps  put  govern- 
ment policy  in  a  slightly  diflFerent  way 
than  the  minister  did  this  morning.  He  as- 
sured us  again  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  regionalizing  legislation  or  restructuring 
legislation  being  imposed  now  or  in  the 
future. 

I  may  be  misquoting  him,  because  after 
all,  nobody  knows  what's  going  to  happen 
in  the  distant  future,  but  in  expressing  gov- 
ernment policy,  he  said  this  was  not  one  of 
the  alternatives,  and  we  could  not  expect 
the  government  to  come  out  and  say:  You 
are  now  restructured  and  regionalized.  He 
reiterated  what  the  former  Treasm-er  and 
what  the  present  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  has  said  which  is  essentially  to 
settle  your  own  problems  and  we  will  assist 
in  every  way  we  can.  There  is  obviously  a 
need  for  serviced  industrial  land  in  the  area. 

I  should  point  out  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  industrial  areas  in  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford is  a  place  called  Braneida  Park,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  township  of 
Brantford,  Really  they  deserve  all  of  the 
credit  for  its  establishment.  It  was  taken 
over  by  the  city  after  it  got  going  and  it  has 
gone  very  well.  It  is  served  by  the  extended 
Highway  403,  which  in  fact  bypasses  the 
main  part  of  the  city. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Highway  403  extension  across 


the  Grand  River  and  through  a  large  part  of 
Brantford  township  is  going  to  be  opened 
on  December  4.  A  road  of  that  type,  which 
is  now  being  opened,  has  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  industrial  development  in  the 
area.  The  area  of  these  gravel  pits  that  I 
was  bringing  to  the  minister's  attention  is 
adjacent  to  the  new  road.  The  CNR  main 
line  runs  right  through  it.  It  could  be  readily 
served.  It  is  land  which  will  never  be  agri- 
cultural and  could  be  serviced— I  wouldn't 
say  easily— but  as  easily  as  any  other  land 
except  land  which  would  be  contiguous  with 
the  present  city  of  Brantford, 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  in  sum- 
mation that  the  route  of  annexation  and 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearing,  I  would 
hope,  is  not  an  alternative.  We  can't  afiFord 
it,  it  is  inconclusive,  it  is  divisive,  and  the 
courts  are  even  imable  to  cope  with  it.  The 
route  of  a  private  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  city  of  Brantford  to  this  House  is  very 
similar  to  their  passing  unilaterally  an  an- 
nexation bylaw  and  a  bylaw  amending  the 
official  plan  of  an  adjacent  township.  It  is 
possible  to  do  that,  but  unless  the  minister 
co-operates  fully  and  takes  the  side  of  the 
city  unilaterally,  it  really  can  come  to  very 
little. 

The  possibility  of  a  private  bill  being 
debated  here  having  to  do  with  Brantford 
and  Brantford  township  really  means  that 
the  government  is  saying,  "That's  our 
policy,"  which  is  no  policy  at  all.  You  will 
allow  private  bills  to  come  in  from  there, 
from  the  restructured  county  of  Oxford  deal- 
ing with  Tillsonburg  perhaps  and  that  prob- 
lem, on  the  problem  in  Samia  and  Sarnia 
township  and  on  the  problem  in  Chatham 
and  those  two  townships  there  which  is 
emerging  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  only 
alternative  to  that  is  for  government  policy. 
We  have  a  reasonable  minister  who  is  even 
now  talking  about  using  the  same  procedures 
that  he  used  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
solve  the  almost  imsolvable  problems  there 
and  of  using  the  same  approach  here.  That's 
very  interesting.  This  minister  can  be  in- 
novative, I  have  criticized  him  before  for 
not  being  innovative  and  perhaps  I  will 
again.  But  his  strength,  I  think,  is  in  acting 
moderately  to  get  people  to  work  together 
and  to  come  forward  with  a  solution  that 
does  not  simply  throw  out  the  whole  struc- 
ture and  disrupt  the  community  in  a  way 
which  is  unacceptable. 

I  don't  want  to  say  anything  which  would 
mean  that  I  as  the  spokesman  for  the  rural 
area  here  am  not  prepared  to  listen  to 
reasonable  positions.  But,  in  return,  I  simply 
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put  our  reasonable  position.  In  fact,  the 
boundaries  do  not  have  to  be  moved.  In 
fact,  there  is  plenty  of  housing  in  Brantford 
now  and  room  for  houses.  There  are  prob- 
ably 100  acres  of  serviced  industrial  land 
available  within  the  city  now  but,  without 
arguing  that  with  the  city,  there  are  inno- 
vative and  reasonable  approaches  which 
would  accomplish  what  the  government 
wants  to  do  and  not  intrude  into  the  fine 
agricultural  land. 

There  are  lands  there,  not  just  in  Brant- 
ford township,  which  through  government 
initiative  can  be  serviced  and  would  form, 
honestly,  an  example  to  other  areas  in  the 
province,  where  you  have  come  to  the  point 
where  good  planning  can  prevail,  where 
areas  which  should  not  be  taken  up  and 
paved  over  are  left  in  the  farming  community 
and  where  industrial  development  takes  place 
where  it  should  take  place  with  a  sharing 
of  all  the  advantages. 

I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  believe  a  con- 
tinuation of  co-operation  is  the  only  local 
answer  and  that  the  role  of  the  provincial 
government  is  to  assist  in  that  and  to  use 
their  undoubted  powers  in  plaiming,  if  they 
want  to  use  them,  in  order  to  give  the  kind 
of  co-operative  development  that  is  the  only 
answer,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  Brantford 
city-Brantford  township  situation. 
[11:45] 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  I  didn't  intend  to  bring 
this  rather  parochial  squabble  which  we  are 
having  at  our  ov^ti  level  into  the  estimates.  I 
thought  we  would  deal  with  the  principle  of 
what  can  or  cannot  be  done.  But  after 
listening  to  the  member  for  Brant-Oxford- 
Norfolk,  I  have  to  say  he  speaks  well  but 
his  facts  are  totally  wrong.  He  is  abysmally 
ignorant  of  municipal  reality. 

He  stands  up  there  and  talks  about  the 
amount  of  industrial  land  that  is  available. 
Sure,  there  are  parcels  of  industrial  land 
within  the  city  of  Brantford. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  hundred  acres  according  to 
the  experts. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  are  parcels  in 
packages  of  five  acres,  10  acres  and  maybe 
15  acres  at  the  maximum,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  parcel  of  land  where  a  major  firm 
can  locate.  There  have  been  discussions  and 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  has 
been  party  to  them.  Some  firms  have  been 
looking  at  some  rather  large  parcels.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them  in  the  Brant- 
ford area.  They're  not  there. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  thing,  there 
are  three  matters  that  are  really  important. 
One  is  the  matter  of  jobs  in  the  community. 


Every  community  is  concerned  about  its 
planning,  about  its  future.  It  wants  to  provide 
an  environment  for  industry  where  jobs  will 
be  available  for  the  people  who  want  to  live 
there  and  the  children  of  the  people  who  are 
living  there.  At  this  time,  Brantford  is  faced 
with  this  problem.  There  is  not  a  single  parcel 
of  land  where  a  major  industry  or  any  sort 
of  medium-sized  industry  can  locate.  These 
are  facts  that  are  known  to  township  officials 
and  to  the  city  officials. 

What  we  have  there  is  the  country  squire 
set,  if  I  may  call  them  that.  They  are  destruc- 
tive, selfish  and  indifferent  to  the  needs- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Now  you  can  see  what  happens 
to  the  negotiations  in  the  area  when  people 
like  that  take  part  in  them.  He  is  the  author 
of  our  misfortune. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Let  me  tell  the  member 
when  they  needed  sewers  in  Brantford  town- 
ship because  they  overbuilt  and  started  their 
sewage  running  in  the  street,  I  was  the 
member  of  council  who  insisted  they  get 
the  damned  thing  so  we  could  bail  them 
out  of  the  health  hazards  that  they  them- 
selves created. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  also  responsible  for 
that  Ronto  bill. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  The  member  talks  about 
us  taking  in  a  large  parcel  of  land  and  re- 
zoning  it  from  industrial  to  residential.  I 
would  like  to  see  what  parcel  of  land  he's 
talking  about  because  there  certainly  were 
parcels  of  land  taken  in,  but  they  were  taken 
in  as  residential  and  remain  residential. 

At  one  time  I  did  try  to  rezone  some 
existing  city  industrial  land  to  residential  to 
put  in  housing  at  cost,  to  build  housing  at 
cost.  But  of  course,  his  friends  on  council 
and  their  urban  development  institute  and 
the  other  people  descended  on  council  in 
great  hordes.  They  came  all  the  way  from 
the  Lakehead  and  Ottawa,  out  to  Brantford 
to  tell  us  we  couldn't  go  ahead  with  this  be- 
cause we  were  going  to  put  in  housing  at 
about  $20,000  or  $30,000  less  than  the  local 
developers  were  doing. 

That  is  the  first  thing.  There  is  not  an 
adequate  supply  of  industrial  land.  The  land 
to  which  my  friend  is  referring  cannot  be 
serviced  at  this  time.  There  are  1,000  acres 
owned  by  Ontario  Housing  that  could  be 
serviced.  The  adjoining  land  is  also  the  type 
of  land  that  can  be  serviced  because  you 
don't  have  to  put  in  any  pumping  stations.  A 
major  trunk  sewer  has  been  started  that  goes 
across  the  river  and  will  service  this  land. 
The  potential  is  there.  The  costs  are  minimal 
in  terms  of  future  development.  It  is  not  the 
best  agricultural  land,  incidentally.  It  is  one 
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of  the  worst  types  of  land  we  have  in  the 
county.  The  expansion  going  on  right  now  is 
into  the  best  agricultural  land. 

When  he  talks  about  the  excellent  planning 
in  Brantford  township,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
drive  into  the  city  of  Brantford.  What  do 
you  see?  Strip  development.  Drive  out  of  the 
city  on  Highway  24  and  what  do  you  see? 
Strip  development. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  a  city. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Take  the  highway  to  Paris. 
It's  strip  development.  Look  on  Park  Road. 
Just  past  the  city  boundaries,  you  see  a  row 
of  houses.  In  the  middle  is  an  industrial  site 
and  then  another  row  of  housing.  Calling  that 
good  planning  boggles  the  mind.  You  have 
to  have  blinkers  on  to  drive  through  there 
and  say  that  this  is  good  development.  It's 
destructive  development.  It's  development 
that's  making  the  roads  dangerous  and  I  don't 
understand  how  the  member  can  say  this  is 
sensible. 

Mr.  Swart:  All  that  stripping,  you're  going 
to  get  Drea  involved. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  There  is  a  problem  of 
downtown  renewal  and  again  you  want  co- 
ordination between  the  various  ministries. 

If  one  ministry  says  you're  going  to  get 
downtown  renewal,  you're  providing  funds 
and  you  have  to  ensure  that  the  downtown 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  As  the  develoj)- 
ment  is  progressing  right  now  it  is  one-sided. 
The  downtown  is  moving  away  from  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  city  and  consequently 
you  have  problems  with  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  they  got  you  oflF  council 
things  started  to  move  there. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Let's  have  it  on  record 
that  I  was  the  person  who  got  it  moving.  I 
did  accomplish  a  fair  amount.  I  have  no  wor- 
ries about  that. 

The  point  is  the  potential  is  there  to  re- 
solve some  of  these  future  problems.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  minister  and  the  mem- 
ber for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  is  the  fact  that 
at  least  the  minister  recognizes  the  problems 
of  urban  growth;  the  member  for  Brant- 
Oxford-Norfolk  doesn't.  I'm  not  sure  what 
his  whole  concern  is.  Is  it  sort  of  catering  to 
what  I  call  the  country  squire  set  who  have 
their  estate  lots,  five  acres,  who  sequester 
some  of  the  prime  recreational  land  above 
Whiteman's  Creek,  put  it  to  their  own  use— 
and  they  call  that  good  planning.  It's  sacri- 
lege to  imply  that  is  good  planning. 

The  other  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  is  the  matter  of  paying  for  the  ser- 
vices you  use.  The  township  people,  10,000 
of  them,  live  in  an  urban  environment  be- 


cause they're  just  across  the  road  from  an- 
other urban  environment,  which  is  the  city. 
They  use  the  city's  services,  they  use  the 
parks,  they  use  the  recreation  facilities,  they 
use  the  Hbraries,  they  certainly  use  the  high 
schools,  and  the  city  pays  for  these  services. 
Mr.  Nixon:  You  think  we  don't  pay  for  the 
high  schools? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No.  You  do  not  provide 
the  services.  This  is  something  he  can't  im- 
derstand.  The  city  has  to  provide  services  for 
the  high  school.  The  city  has  to  provide  ser- 
vices for  the  hospitals.  The  city  has  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  libraries.  The  city  pro- 
vides services  for  all  those  other  places.  What 
do  you  pay  for  them?  You  don't  pay  a 
damned  cent.  Let's  understand  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  totally  wrong. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  WTiat  you  have  in  eflFect 
is  that  kind  of— as  I  referred  to  it  before- 
municipal  welfare  biun  situation.  It's  very 
nice  for  them  to  sit  up  there  and  say  their 
taxes  are  lower.  But  the  reason  their  taxes 
are  lower  is  that  they  don't  have  to  pay  for 
these  services  which,  incidentally,  they  use. 
If  you  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  people 
who  are  using  the  branch  library  that  was 
built- 

Mr.   Nixon:   There  are  agreements  to  pay 
our   share   in  all  those— regularly  negotiated. 
Mr.  Makarchuk:  —you'll  find  out- 
Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Is  there  no  charge  for 
them? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  Somebody  pays  for  them. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Is  there  no  charge  for 
them? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No.  They're  tax-sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  User-paid? 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  No,  it's  not  user-paid.  It's 
a  tax-supported  service.  You  will  find  that 
the  greater  percentage  of  the  people  who 
use  them  are  living  out  in  the  township. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  have  to 
be  resolved. 

I  hope  the  other  matter,  of  the  city  being 
involved  in  the  zoning  bylaws  for  Brantford 
township,  is  not  acted  upon.  I  hope  it  is  held 
in  abeyance,  as  perhaps  the  other  matter  will 
be  held  in  abeyance,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  what  you've  got  is  adjoining  pieces  of 
property  zoned  in  conflicting  manners. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  He  wants  regional  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you're  going  to  resolve 
this— and  you'll  have  to  resolve  it  in  order 
to  be  able  to  plan— you  pretty  weU  have  to 
have  control  over  the   area.   But  what  you 
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have  right  now  are  conflicts  over  adjoining 
pieces  of  property.  You've  got  industrial  land 
and  right  across  the  road  youVe  got  residen- 
tial zoning.  Matters  of  servicing  are  not 
taken  into  account.  Matters  such  as  the  On- 
tario Housing  land— 1,000  acres  of  good  land, 
suitable  for  development,  is  not  zoned  for 
development  of  any  type.   It's  ignored 

Mr.  NLxon:  That  is  owned  by  the  provin- 
cial government— every  acre  of  it. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  If  you  examine  the  so- 
called  protectors  you'll  see  how  their  land 
is  zoned.  You'll  find  they've  taken  care  of 
their  own  personal  zoning  to  ensure  good 
future  economic  benefits  for  them.  If  you 
dig  underneath  you'll  find  the  community 
interest  and  so  on  is  not  there. 

Somehow  we're  going  to  have  to  resolve 
those  matters.  I  would  not  Bice  to  see  any  kind 
of  precipitous  action  on  the  part  of  the  min- 
ister. I  would  like  to  see  action  on  whether 
it  goes  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  or 
not.  I  would  like  to  see  more  discussion  with 
both  councils  and  the  minister  involved,  to 
see  what  route  should  be  taken  to  resolve  it. 
I  cannot  see  at  this  time  how  there  will  be 
any  kind  of  change  on  the  part  of  the  town- 
ship ofiicials  or  the  county  ofiicials. 

What  it  really  boils  down  to  is  the  old 
urban-rural  squabble.  He  said  they  had  had 
these  historical  documents  and  historical  ar- 
rangements. Basically,  as  long  as  they  had 
the  majority  on  the  various  boards  and  com- 
missions and  as  long  as  the  city  of  Brantford 
paid  the  bill,  they  were  successful  documents 
and  were  successful  operations.  As  soon  as 
the  city  of  Brantford  says,  "Okay,  since  we're 
paying  the  bill  and  the  major  part  of  the 
cost,  then  we  should  have  the  major  part  of 
the  representation,"  the  whole  thing  goes 
up  in  the  air  and  there's  a  big  argimient. 
Those  are  some  of  the  factors  that  have  to 
be  considered.  Hopefully,  there  should  be 
some  way  out  of  this.  I  think  the  minister 
has  quite  a  responsibility  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Blundy:  I'm  very  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  of  urban 
boundaries  at  this  time.  I  think  what  we 
need  from  the  minister  and  the  government 
at  this  time  is  some  leadership  for  the  people 
who  have  been  wrestling  with  these  prob- 
lems for  many  years.  We  have  just  been 
treated  to  a  display  of  parochial  differences 
between  the  last  two  speakers,  such  as  are 
being  displayed  in  many  areas  of  Ontario. 
It  breaks  down  to  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween rural  and  ufban  areas. 

I  don't  want  the  minister  to  say,  "We 
don't  want  to  go  in  and  tell  anybody  what 
to  do."  I  agree  he  ought  not  to  and  the  gov- 


ernment ought  not  to  do  that.  The  govern- 
ment should  give  some  leadership  to  the 
local  people  so  they  can  get  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  work  out  some- 
thing for  the  common  good. 

In  our  area,  it's  not  something  new. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  city  of  Sarnia  put 
forth  an  annexation  application,  which  was 
an  expensive  and  long  process,  and  the  city 
of  Sarnia  was  granted  nothing,  not  one  acre. 
We  don't  want  to  go  through  that  sort  of 
thing  again.  We  don't  want  to  submit  our 
taxpayers  to  that  kind  of  expense. 

The  government  can  show  the  leadership 
in  many  areas.  I  want  to  just  mention  one 
area  in  which  there  was  a  dire  lack  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
That  was  in  the  recent  setting  up  of  county- 
wide  planning  in  Lambton  county.  Every- 
body in  the  city  of  Sarnia,  including  myself, 
the  mayor,  the  members  of  council,  the  plan- 
ning board  and  the  former  St.  Clair  plan- 
ning board,  said  that  to  really  and  truly 
reflect  planning  in  the  area  the  city  of  Sarnia 
should  be  a  part  of  the  county-wide  planning 
board.  Everybody  agreed  to  it  except  the 
Minister  of  Housing.  He  set  up  the  county- 
wide  planning  board  and  excluded  the  city 
of  Sarnia. 

Once  again,  the  government  is  not  show- 
ing proper  leadership  and  is  building  up  a 
barrier  that  is  going  to  cause  problems  down 
the  road.  I  know  that  isn't  this  minister's 
responsibility,  but  that  is  an  example  of  it. 
There  is  one  thing  I  can  say  and  that  is 
that  in  a  relatively  small  population,  such 
as  we  have  in  Sarnia-Lambton,  regional  gov- 
ernment is  not  one  of  the  alternatives.  A 
two-tier  government  is  not  one  of  tihe  alter- 
natives. I  recently  had  a  poll  done  in  my 
riding  in  which  I  asked  the  people  to  let  me 
know  what  their  views  were.  They  turned 
down  a  two-tier  regional  government  by  a 
margin  of  77  per  cent.  They  were  against  it. 
The  question  of  what  about  just  a  simple 
amalgamation  was  agreed  to  by  63  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  replied  to  the  poll.  I  want 
the  minister  to  realize  we  don't  want  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  municipalities  can  have  studies  done. 
Studies  have  been  done  on  the  part  of  the 
city.  Studies  have  been  done  on  the  part  of 
the  township.  The  guy  who  pays  the  piper 
calls  the  tune.  When  you  hire  a  study  you're 
going  to  get  the  study  you  want.  That's  what 
happens.  They  don't  truly  reflect  the  circum- 
stances in  the  area. 

[12:00] 

The  point  I  like  best  of  all  is  that  the 
government  help  the  local  people  to  make  a 
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decision.  I  like  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  about  a  board  of  arbitration,  similar  to 
labour  problem  arbitration.  An  arbitrator,  or 
three  arbitrators,  whatever  you  want,  could 
sit  down  and  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  with 
each  of  the  municipalities  involved  and  not 
leave  it  there,  but  try  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise between  the  municipalities. 

We  are  fed  up  with  spending  money  on 
studies.  We  are  fed  up  with  trying  to  have 
annexation  applications  before  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  Our  people  don't  want  that. 
We  want  help  in  the  form  of  helping  the 
local  people  to  reach  a  decision  which  is  for 
the  common  good. 

If  there  is  anything  I  believe  is  present  in 
our  area  right  now,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
things  always  called  for  in  good  planning,  is 
a  community  of  common  interest.  I  think 
anybody  would  be  lying  if  they  said  there 
was  not  a  community  interest  between  the 
rural  and  urban  areas  in  the  Samia  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  people  are 
ready  now,  after  all  the  frustrations  of  the 
past,  to  accept  leadership  from  the  govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  I  believe  they  are  ready 
to  sit  down  and  coolly  and  calmly,  and  in  a 
factual  manner,  discuss  it  with  the  aid  of 
an  arbitrator  or  arbitration  board.  I  believe 
everybody  could  be  better  served.  I  believe 
the  community  will  prosper,  and  I  believe 
the  problems  we  have  had  unresolved  for  12 
years  can  be  resolved.  There  has  been  no 
assistance  from  this  government  over  the  12 
years  to  help  to  solve  those  things. 

I  think  those  problems  can  be  solved  now. 
The  people  are  prepared  for  it,  and  if  some 
form  of  leadership  is  shov^Ti  on  behalf  of 
this  ministry,  I  think  those  problems  can  be 
resolved.  I  will  support  this  sort  of  thing  in 
the  area. 

I  represent  both  the  township  and  the  city, 
and  I  know  what  the  people  want.  I  have 
talked  to  them.  No  matter  where  you  are, 
there  are  pockets  of  opposition,  but  with  some 
help,  some  leadership,  and  perhaps  some 
assistance  in  arbitration,  our  problems  can 
be  solved  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  items  on  which  I  wish  to  make  com- 
ments, but  I  am  just  going  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  restructuring  of  local  government, 
and  deal  with  it  very  briefly. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  good 
luck  to  the  minister  in  this  whole  matter.  I 
think  we  have  had  a  bit  of  a  demonstration 
here  this  morning  of  what  takes  place  between 
municipalities  with  regard  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  annexation,  and  changing  boundaries. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  controversial 
than  making  boundary  changes. 


I  think  it  is  a  bit  naive  to  think  there  is 
any  easy  solution,  or  perhaps  as  the  member 
for  Sarnia  stated  that  the  people  are  ready 
to  get  together  on  this  issue  and  it  is  just  a 
case  of  sitting  down  with  them.  The  dis- 
cussion that  is  taking  place  here  today  re- 
minds me  of  the  same  kind  of  discussion  that 
took  place,  in  depth,  years  and  years  ago, 
largely  out  of  which  came,  I  guess,  regional 
government.  I  think  we  realize  now,  and  the 
government  realizes,  that  has  not  been  the 
answer  to  this  problem. 

I  commented  very  briefly  in  my  opening 
remarks  that  I  thought  the  minister  had  dealt 
very  sensibly  and  very  sensitively  with  this 
whole  question  of  annexation  in  his  opening 
speech.  There  was  certainly  a  recognition  of 
the  problems,  though  peAaps  no  more  so 
than  there  has  been  a  recognition  of  these 
problems  over  the  years. 

I  am  not  nearly  as  sure  as  the  member  for 
Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  that  somehow  an  all- 
party  committee  of  the  Legislature  may  be 
the  answer.  I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone 
about  this.  I  think  I'm  correct  in  intimating 
that  the  member  said  perhaps  a  private  mem- 
ber's bill  might  be  the  way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  that  was  your  member. 

Mr.  Epp:  That  was  your  member. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think  you  commented  on  it 
rather  favourably. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said  there  was  nothing  to 
stop  Brantford  from  doing  that,  but  it  would 
be  as  ineff^ectual  as  their  passing  a  unilateral 
bylaw  has  been. 

Mr.  Swart:  I'm  not  sure  you  can  get  away 
from  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  as  the 
member  for  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk  said. 

Mr.  Epp:  He  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  trusting  the  minister's 
good  sense. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He  asked  him  to  stop  the 
OMB  hearing. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  not  at  all  sure  you  can 
get  away  from  that  sort  of  a  hearing.  If  you 
have  a  private  member's  bill  that  comes 
before  this  Legislature,  I  can  see  it  going 
to  a  committee.  I  see  that  committee  really 
taking  over  from  the  OMB  in  a  very  large 
sense  and  spending  days  and  weeks  on 
hearings.  Both  sides  or  three  sides  or  four 
sides  on  whatever  the  case  is  always  want 
to  be  heard  on  these  matters.  It  is  a  very 
controversial  matter. 

Quite  frankly,  I  don't  know  what  the 
answer  is,  but  there  is  one  thought  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  the  minister.  It  appears 
after  die  event  has  passed,  where  annexations 
have   taken  place,   where   there  has   been  a 
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one-tier  level  of  government,  it  seems  really 
to  have  worked  for  the  best  afterwards. 

I  can  recall  in  the  St.  Catharines  area 
where  tliey  annexed  six  municipalities  to  the 
city  of  St.  Catharines.  They  burned  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  in 
effigy  in  front  of  the  Merritton  town  hall  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  did  that  to  Wilf  Spooner 
once  too. 

Mr.  Swart:  But  within  a  few  years  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  city  government 
of  St.  Catharines  is  working  well.  I  think  it's 
probably  true  that  the  city  government  of 
Thunder  Bay,  where  there  was  an  amalgama- 
tion w'hich  was  rather  amicable  in  that  area, 
is  working  well.  If  we  look  at  the  expendi- 
ture per  capita  in  these  municipalities  where 
they  have  enlarged  the  municipalities,  the 
individual  municipalities  are  working  well. 

It's  not  a  isilngle-tier  government  in  St. 
Catharines  but  the  lower  tier  is  working  well. 
Whereas  that  sort  of  single  tier  as  in  Thunder 
Bay  may  be  applicable  all  over  this  province, 
it  is  not  probably  applicable  in  Toronto.  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  that  in  a  city  of  this  size  it 
would  work  that  well.  It  seems  generally  to 
be  the  case  where  annexations  have  taken 
place  or  where  boundaiies  have  been  ex- 
tended to  one  itier  of  government,  after  it  has 
been  accomplished  for  a  few  years  it  has 
worked  well. 

The  trauma  that  exists  during  that  period 
of  time,  I  suggest,  is  pretty  deep  and  pretty 
severe.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is  to 
get  away  from  that,  but  I  am  convinced  the 
one-tier  level  of  government  in  most  medium- 
sized  urban  centres  in  this  province  is  the 
ultimate  goal  rather  than  a  two-tier  level  of 
government  where  there  is  less  accountability. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  you  suggesting  a  single 
tier  for  the  Niagara  region? 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  suggesting  even  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  it  might  work  much  better 
if  we  had  six  single-tier  municipahties  instead 
of  the  regional  government  that  we  have  there 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Epp:  You  are  talking  our  policy  now. 

Mr.  Swart:  Quite  frankly,  I  probably 
haven't  made  much  contribution  to  this 
debate,  but  the  answer  to  this  restructuring 
is  not  easy.  I  just  say  again  good  luck  to  the 
minister  in  this  field. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  warit  to  raise  an  issue 
with  the  minister  that  has  probably  been 
plaguing  him  ever  since  he  has  taken  over 
the  portfolio,  that  is,  the  situation  in  relation 
to  the  city  of  Windsor. 

You  are  certainly  aware  that  back  in  1975 
it  was  pointed  out  to  the  provincial  Treasurer 


that  Windsor  was  being  adversely  affected  as 
a  result  of  the  resource  equalization  grant. 
The  ministry  did  admit  that  there  was  a 
problem  there  and  that  the  grant  was  not 
fair  whatsoever. 

You  have  met  with  the  mayor  of  the  com- 
munity, with  the  mayor  from  Samia,  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  the  problem.  Does  the  min- 
ister have  anything  further  to  add  at  this 
moment  so  that  the  citizens  will  luiderstand 
that  you  understand  the  problem  and  you  are 
going  to  remedy  the  situation  and  that  they 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  any  longer  in 
the  future,  that  they  will  get  thedr  fair  share 
of  any  resource  equalization  grant  they  are 
entitled  to?  May  I  have  a  few  comments 
from  the  minister  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  met  with  his  worship, 
the  mayor  of  Windsor  and  some  representa- 
tives from  his  council  and  the  school  board 
a  week  or  so  ago.  They  again  put  before  us 
the  problem  which,  of  course,  we  already 
were  well  aware  of,  the  fact  they  felt  the 
resource  equalization  grant  was  not  fairly 
treating  that  area,  both  the  municipality  and 
the  school  board. 

As  I  indicated  to  them  at  that  time,  we  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and,  as  I  think  I  have 
indicated  to  my  friend  in  the  House,  we  are 
working  on  possible  solutions  to  that  problem. 
Whether  they  will  be  solutions  that  will  please 
him  and  whether  they  will  be  completely  ac- 
ceptable to  the  mayor  and  the  people  in 
Windsor,  will  have  to  be  seen  when  we  an- 
nounce those  solutions. 

At  this  time  we  don't  have  them  and  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  talk  about  them, 
but  I  think  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
as  the  various  transfers  for  next  year  are  un- 
folded, those  solutions  will  become  obvious 
and  we  will  have  plenty  of  time,  I  am  sure, 
to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Since  the  problem  was 
presented  to  the  minister's  predecessor  back 
in  1975,  surely  it  doesn't  take  three  years 
to  resolve  it.  Your  oflBcials  have  had  suflBcient 
time  to  find  out  whether  Windsor  was 
correct  in  its  comments,  in  the  presentation 
of  its  brief  in  the  city  of  London  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1975. 

The  community  has  been  deprived  of  sub- 
stantial grants  for  at  least  three  years,  and 
I  understand  that  is  approximately  $30 
million.  The  ministry  has  made  the  taxpayers 
in  the  community  pay  approximately  $150 
more  in  taxes  than  he  or  she  should  have,  had 
the  problem  been  corrected  back  in  1975. 

Now  the  minister  says  it  is  going  to  take 
several  more  months  before  he  arrives  at  a 
solution.  I  just  can't  understand.  Why  would 
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it  take  several  more  months  when  the  minis- 
ter has  had  it  now  for  three  years?  Several 
months  from  now  he  will  probably  tell  us 
exactly  the  same  thing:  "We  are  going  to 
study  it  a  little  further  or  a  little  deeper." 

Why  can't  the  minister  at  this  time  com- 
pensate them  for  the  inequities  of  the  past 
by  some  type  of  transitional  assistance?  They 
have  been  adversely  aflFected.  I  think  the 
minister  has  an  obligation.  The  minister  has 
not  given  them  their  fair  share  of  the  re- 
source equalization  grant.  He  knows  it,  he 
has  adimitted  it,  but  he  says:  "Well,  we  may 
correct  that  in  the  future."  How  about  what 
has  transpired  in  the  past? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
this,  we  haven't  bothered  to  nit-pick  around 
and  look  at  the  amount.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept,  without  my  verifying  it,  that  the 
amounts  are  of  the  magnitude  and  of  the 
sum  put  forward  by  Windsor.  I  personally 
haven't  gone  into  it  in  depth  either  to  prove 
or  disprove  that  they  have  lost  the  amount 
of  money  they  say— I  think  they  say  $8 
million  on  the  municipal  side— because  of 
the  resource  equalization  grants. 

My  friend  knows  it  isn't  a  case  of  no  one 
doing  anything.  The  former  provincial 
Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  was  working  in  a  program  to  correct 
the  very  problems  that  Windsor  had  and 
Sarnia  and  others,  and  that  was  the  total 
market  value  assessment,  property  tax  reform 
package  which  he  had  been  working  on  and 
hoped  to  bring  forward  and  which,  under 
the  bill  that  is  to  be  amended  in  the  Legis- 
lature shortly,  would  have  brought  that 
package  in  in  1979. 

[12:15] 

Now  that,  as  part  of  that  package,  was 
presumably  the  solution  to  the  problem  that 
Windsor  had.  Presumably  that  solution  was 
there.  That  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  had 
been  worked  on,  but  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons that  package  is  not  going  forward  now. 
It's  not  coming  forward  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  you  know  what  some  of  the 
reasons  are. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  kind  of  a  variety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  members  on  all  sides 
of  this  House  know  what  some  of  the  reasons 
are.  The  total  package  was  too  big. 

Mr.  Warner:  In  case  we  have  forgotten, 
tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  were  biting  off  too 
much  at  one  time  in  putting  together  this 
total-market-value-assessment  property  tax 
reform  package.  Given  the  fact  that  last 
June  it  was  decided  that  package  would  not 


go  forward,  we  are  now  looking  at  progressive 
steps  to  remedy  some  of  the  real  problems 
present  in  this  province.  One  of  them  is  the 
distribution  of  the  resource  equalization 
grant  in  a  fair  manner.  We  have  been  work- 
ing since  last  June  to  get  a  solution  and  I 
think  we  will  have  at  least  the  idea  for  a 
solution  when  we  announce  the  transfer  pay- 
ments to  municipalities. 

Mr.  Warner:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  will  have  to  wait  and 
decide  yourself  when  you  hear  them  whether 
they  are  or  are  not. 

Mr.  Warner:  When?  When  do  we  hear? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  will  be  hearing  very 
shortly,  probably  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Warner:  Before  Christmas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  You  will  be  debating  the 
assessment  bill  in  this  House  and  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  things  concerning  this  will  be  said 
by  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Maeck),  who  will  be  dealing  with  the 
amendments  to  that  bill  very  shortly. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  do  you  in- 
tend to  compensate  the  municipality  for 
funds  not  provided  to  them  in  1975,  1976 
and  1977? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  answer  to  that  is  no. 
It's  impossible  to  go  back,  as  I  indicated  in 
answer  to  a  question  the  other  day.  It's 
very  nice  to  think  retroactively  but  that's 
just  not  possible. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  This  is  the  year  1978. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  parliamentary  assist- 
ant reminds  me  we  have  compensated  Wind- 
sor very  handsomely  by  helping  them  to  get 
the  Ford  plant  there  or  leading  the  Ford 
plant  to  them.  It  will  help  the  economic 
situation  in  Windsor  immeasurably,  about 
$28  million  worth,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
there  will  be  extensive  amounts  of  provincial 
money  provided  to  Windsor  for  servicing 
for  that  plant. 

Mr.  Warner:  So  that  lets  you  out  of  your 

responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  could  say  in  the  one 
sense  it's  a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo.  We  can't 
deal  retroactively  with  numbers  which  we 
are  not  prepared  to  substantiate,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  helping  Windsor  very 
significantly  and  helping  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  Windsor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  admit 
that.  We  appreciate  that.  But  you  would 
have  done  exactly  that  same  thing  had  that 
plant  moved  to  any  other  city  in  Ontario. 
You  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  so 
you  are  not  treating  Windsor  any  differently 
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when  you  do  that.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  assisted  the  federal  government  in 
bringing   the    plant    into   the   Windsor   area 
but  also,  Mr.  Minister- 
Mr.  Warner:   More  federal  money. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That's  right.  There's 
more  federal  money  being  involved  in  there 
than  there  is  provincial. 

Mr.  Epp:  It  was  federal  initiative  that 
got  it  here. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  I  won't 
argue  which  jurisdiction  was  actually  re- 
sponsible or  should  take  credit.  The  plant 
is  coming  in  there.  We  know  you  are  going 
to  be  providing  additional  funding  through 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications and  other  ministries  so  that  the 
plant  can  be  operative  on  the  date  in  which 
it  intends  to  operate.  We  discussed  a  bit  of 
that  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  last 
night. 

But  my  concern  at  this  moment  is  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  community  in 
the  past.  You  say  you  can't  make  it  retro- 
active. All  right,  we  are  in  the  year  1978. 
You  are  not  making  it  retroactive.  We  are 
in  the  current  year.  Are  you  going  to  com- 
pensate the  municipality  for  this  year  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  received  those 
additional    resource    equalization    grants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Any 
solutions  are  for  1979  on. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  So  you  are  not  going  to 
correct  the  situation  for  the  present  year  at 
all?  If  you  are  going  to  do  anything,  you 
are  going  to  do  it  for  the  future?  Can  you 
assure  us  that  you  are  going  to  do  something 
and  it  will  be  better  than  you  have  been 
doing  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Windsor  is  concerned  finan- 
cially? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  answered  that  a  few 
minutes  ago,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  said  that 
within  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  un- 
veiling our  programs  of  municipal  transfer 
payments  and  provincial  assistance.  Any  pro- 
grams we  have  in  that  area  will  be  part  of 
that  announcement  and  those  discussions. 
At  that  time,  you  will  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  don't  tell  us  whether 
you  are  going  to  come  along  and  provide  us 
with  additional  funding.  You  say:  "Let's  wait 
for  three  weeks  and  then  you  can  decide 
whether  we're  helping  you  or  not."  Is  the 
minister  going  to  provide  us  with  additional 
resource  equahzation  grants  over  what  we 
received  in  the  past  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  is  precisely  what 
I  said.  That  will  be  part  of  the  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Grande:  Make  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  draw  to  my 
friend's  attention  that  most  of  that  wiU  be 
in  the  estimates  for  next  year.  We're  debat- 
ing the  1978-79  estimates- 
Mr.  Grande:  Bernie  is  always  insistent. 
Tell  him  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —most  of  which  are  for 
the  year  1978.  He  asked  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  1978,  and  no,  there  is  nothing  spe- 
cial in  the  1978  program  which  we  are  de- 
bating here  today. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  is  there 
anything  wrong  with  the  transitional  grant  at 
the  present  time?  You  do  it  for  other  agen- 
cies and  branches  of  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
what  my  friend  means.  There  is  no  tran- 
sitional grant  for  the  year  1978  provided  for 
in  these  estimates  and  we  are  not  thinking 
of  any. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Minister,  we  are  a 
bit  disappointed,  but  we  are  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  assisting  with  the  Ford 
plant.  As  I  said  earlier,  you  would  have  done 
exactly  the  same  were  it  to  have  gone  to 
your  area  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  in  your  area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is,  but  remember,  it  is 
in  my  area  because  of  the  economics  of  the 
situation.  Ford  is  essentially  going  to  build 
in  that  plant  the  engines  that  will  be  shipped 
to  Dearborn;  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  about 
15  miles  from  the  Ford  plant  to  the  Dearborn 
assembly  plant.  So  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  straight  economics  to  locate  the  plant  in  the 
city  of  Windsor,  rather  than  have  located  the 
plant  in  London,  Niagara  Falls  or  even  in  the 
Toronto  area. 

Mr.  Grande:  That's  only  one  factor. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Ford  did  this  with  a  busi- 
ness point  in  view;  it  made  good  business 
sense.  I  think  it  also  made  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  government  in  seeing  the  situation 
and  assisting  it  to  be  located  in  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Grande:  I  would  hke  to  make  a  few 
comments  to  the  minister,  and  I  would  hke 
to  make  a  plea,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
borough  of  York,  that  part  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  repre- 
senting. We  went  from  Brantford  to  Windsor, 
now  let's  come  back  a  Httie  bit  to  Metro- 
poHtan  Toronto,  because  I  think  the  boroughs 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  particular  the 
borough   of   York,   have   problems   over   and 
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above  the  average  problems  any  mundcipality 
would  have  in  Ontario. 

In  November  of  last  year,  when  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough,  now  gone  from  the  Legislature,  made 
the  statement  that  the  boundary  changes  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  were  not  going  to  be 
effected  as  the  Robarts  commission  had  sug- 
gested, he  made  a  commitment  to  the 
borough  of  York  for  some  kind  of  assistance 
in  terms  of  dealing  with  its  problems'.  Since 
the  Metro  level  of  government  was  formed 
in  1962,  the  borough  of  York  at  that  particular 
time,  with  the  city  of  Toronto  and  East  York 
were  really  the  ones  that  created  the  tax 
money  in  terms  of  building  the  so-called 
boroughs  of  Etobicoke,  North  York  and  Scar- 
borough. Scarborough  is  still  not  in  that 
process.  It  is  in  the  process  of  building. 

However,  a  tremendous  amount  of  tax- 
payers' money,  partdcularly  from  Toronto,  the 
borouch  of  York  and  East  York,  went  into 
providing  the  services  for  the  people  in  North 
Yorfc  and  the  people  in  Scarborough  and  the 
people  in  Etobicoke.  That's  what  the  Metro 
level  was  supposed  to  do.  It  has  accomplished 
it;  and  I  think,  by  and  large,  perhaps  it  has 
achieved  some  of  the  objectives. 

However,  the  borough  of  York  right  now, 
as  it  has  for  the  past  five  to  10  years,  needs 
help  itself.  It  needs  help  in  particular  in  one 
area,  and  that  is  that  its  sewer  system  was 
built  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Right  now  it 
cannot  take  the  amount  of  ninoflF  water  it 
could,  I  suppose,  back  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  Then  there  was  a  lot  of  green  space 
around  and  the  water  would  be  sinking  down 
instead  of  running  into  the  sewer  sy^em. 

The  borough  of  York  has  still,  by  and 
large,  the  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewer 
system.  It  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  eflFect  a  separation  of  that  sewer 
svstem.  It  is  imDOSJ?ible  for  the  people  and 
for  council  in  the  borough  to  be  increasing 
property  taxes  to  the  extent  that  kin 'I  of  work 
can  be  done.  It  requires  appro^imatelv  $40 
million  to  $50  million  to  do  it.  ^ertainlv  th^ 
neople  in  the  borough — who  by  the  wav,  h'^ve 
the  lowest  average  income  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto — cannot  afford  those  increases  in 
property  taxes. 

Back  in  February,  the  assistant  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Intercrovernmental  Affairs  and  at  thnt 
t'me  the  assistant  to  the  Treasurer,  and  mvself 
m-^t  with  a  delegation  from  the  boron'^h  of 
York  to  talk  about  their  problem«J.  With  the 
commiitment  the  Treasiu-er,  Darcy  McKeough, 
h^d  made  *^o  the  boroucrh,  we  thonfrht  per- 
haps something  was  going  to  take  place. 

At  that  time  the  minister  said,  "Why  don't 
von  prenare  somethin'^f  for  us  so  then  wf^'ll 
know    what    the    real    situation    is    in    the 


borough?"  The  borough  did  that.  In  July  of 
this  year,  I  believe,  a  submission  was  made  to 
the  ministry  from  the  borough  regarding  its 
sewer  system. 

However,  I  personally  did  send  a  letter  to 
the  Treasurer— as  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  had  not  been  set  up  at 
that  time  I  think  a  copy  went  to  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs— explaining  in  as 
much  detail  as  I  could  possibly  put  on  a 
sheet  of  i>aper  exacdy  the  situation  in  the 
borough  of  York. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  those  if 
the  minister  has  not  had  the  chance  to  read 
that,  or  to  read  the  submission  that  has  come 
from  the  borough  of  York.  I  said  the  sewer  sys- 
tem in  the  borough  was  constructed  40  to  50 
years  ago.  The  standards  for  sewer  design  at 
that  time  were  much  lower  than  those  used 
now.  The  sewer  system  is  combined,  as  I  said 
earlier,  and  the  resultant  pollution  of  -die 
Humber  River  and  Lake  Ontario  should  be 
of  concern  to  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Timbrell)  and  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment (Mr.  Parrott). 

I  suggested  the  borough  was  highly  devel- 
oped, especially  in  the  eastern  section  and 
right  now  the  runoff  water  is  100  per  cent 
more  than  it  was  even  10  or  15  years  ago. 
Also  I  mentioned  to  the  minister  the  cost 
would  be  about  $40  milhon  to  $50  million 
in  order  to  do  that. 

I  just  want  to  find  out  from  the  minister 
why  he's  waiting  to  give  the  people  in  the 
borough  of  York  an  answer  as  to  what  this 
government  is  going  to  be  doing.  Is  he  wait- 
ing, or  do  we  have  to  wait  for  the  next  two 
or  two  and  a  half  weeks  to  find  out  how  the 
transfer  payments  have  fallen? 

[12:30] 

I  also  made  mention  in  the  letter  that  tiie 
borough  right  now— particularly  that  borough 
—has  about  35  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the 
construction  area  unemployed.  Some  of  those 
people  are  looking  very  hard  for  jobs.  The 
government  I  know  has  a  different  philoso- 
phy of  how  jobs  are  going  to  be  created.  We 
say  to  them:  there  is  a  need  in  the  borough  of 
York  in  terms  of  its  sewage  system,  and  tiiat 
need  can  be  matched  with  people  who  need 
desperately  to  work.  Match  i)eople  who  need 
to  work  with  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  borough  of  York.  I  don't  think  one 
creates  jobs  just  for  the  sake  of  having  fewer 
people  unemployed.  Jobs  are  created  to  have 
needs  met  in  that  particular  borough. 

The  political  situation  in  the  borough  of 
York  has  changed,  and  perhaps  the  minister 
is  going  to  be  a  little  bit  more  amenable  to 
our  new  mayor.  She's  a  very  aggressive  and 
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capable  woman,  may  I  add.  Perhaps  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  be  Hstening  to  her  a  little  bit 
more  than  he  did  to  our  previous  mayor. 

In  any  case,  I  hope  the  minister  would 
have  some  answer  right  now,  or  at  least  some 
kind  of  expectation  in  terms  of  what  the  peo- 
ple in  the  borough  of  York  can  expect  in 
two  and  a  half  or  three  weeks,  when  the 
minister  comes  down  witii  the  transfer  pay- 
ments. 

I  want  to  remind  him,  in  summary,  that 
the  borough  of  York  is  in  a  particularly  pecu- 
liar situation  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Even 
though  the  majority  of  the  'boroughs  and  the 
city  of  Toronto  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  said 
they  wanted  no  boundary  changes,  the 
borough  of  York  was  the  one  that  badly 
expected  that  change.  The  way  the  situation 
is  now,  is  there  is  30  per  cent  industrial  as- 
sessment and  70  per  cent  residential  assess- 
ment. The  70  per  cent  residential  assessment, 
the  residents  of  the  borough  of  York,  just 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  property  taxes 
increased  to  get  this  work  done. 

As  I  said,  the  other  factor  the  minister 
should  remember  is  the  borough  of  York 
contributed  in  a  real  way  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vices created  in  the  i)eriphery  of  Toronto, 
that  is,  in  the  other  boroughs  of  Toronto. 
Therefore,  right  now  that  borough  needs 
lielp  and  should  not  be  left  on  its  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'd  like  to  thank  my  friend 
for  his  comments  about  the  borough  of  York. 
I  am  very  knowledgeable  about  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  concerns  of  all  the  munic- 
ipalities in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

He  knows,  although  my  responsibilities  in 
this  portfolio  only  began  when  I  assumed 
the  portfolio  in  August,  we  did  have,  as  part 
of  the  Metro  caucus,  a  large  input  in  work- 
ing with  the  former  Treasurer  in  developing 
the  white  papers  and  the  policies  on  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  I,  myself,  was  chairman  of 
our  party's  Metro  caucus.  We  met  for  three 
afternoons  and  evenings  with  the  various 
people  from  all  the  boroughs  to  listen  to 
what  they  had  to  say  about  their  concerns, 
about  the  Robarts  report,  and  about  what 
should  be  done. 

The  problems  the  member  talks  about  are 
really  intertwined  with  the  whole  response  to 
Metropolitan  Toronto  legislation.  I  have  to 
tell  the  member  there  will  probably  be 
nothing  particular  in  the  municipal  transfer 
payments  that  are  announced  that  will  im- 
pact upon  the  problem  of  York's  position 
within  the  Metro  federation.  I  think  that  is  a 
separate  problem  and  one  to  which  I'm  sym- 
pathetic. We  will  be  addressing  that  prob- 
lem  as   we  meet  the  various   Metro  munic- 


ipalities after  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was 
the  extension  time  we  gave  for  responses  to 
the  white  paper  on  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  friend  that  I  cer- 
tainly did— in  my  capacities,  whatever  they 
were— listen  to  the  previous  mayor.  He  was 
a  very  dedicated  and  capable  public  servant 
who  gave  very  many  years  of  service  to  the 
borough  of  York.  He  was  always  a  very 
forceful,  pleasant  and  courteous  i)erson  and 
was  listened  to  by  everyone  in  this  govern- 
ment. I  wouldn't  want  him  to  believe  we 
didn't  value  his  views. 

He  put  forward  the  views  of  the  borough 
of  York  in  a  very  effective  way  on  behalf  of 
his  council.  I  know  he  was  disappointed  that 
the  boundary  changes  didn't  occur,  but  I  think 
we  tried  to  convince  him  his  problems 
wouldn't  be  solved  by  just  boundary  changes 
within  Metro  and  if  there  were  particular 
problems  that  York  had  in  regard  to  financing 
they  could  be  solved  within  the  Metro  federa- 
tion in  other  ways. 

The  Metro  tax  rate  itself— again,  I'm  ex- 
cluding the  uniform  education  levy  which,  of 
course,  is  uniform  across  the  whole  of  Metro 
— accountis  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
municipal  tax  levy  and  ithat  is  equitably  dis- 
tributed across  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
area.  So  the  York  assumption  is  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  costs,  which  are 
for  those  over  which  they  have  their  own  con- 
trol. They  sftill  have  a  problem  because  of 
their  siize  and  their  tax  base.  I  think  I'm 
willing  to  concede  that  and  I  think  that  is 
what  we  have  to  look  at  ais  we  look  at  the 
kind  of  changes  that  might  be  made  within 
Metro. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  sewer  problems 
f^'-'t  the  oHpr  areas  of  this  whole  metro- 
politan area  have  must  be  addressied  by  the 
whole  of  Metro.  The  borough  of  York  and 
older  sections  of  Toronto  that  do  not  have 
proper  sewering  cannot  be  let  go  unattended 
and  really  are  as  much  a  responsibihty  of 
Scarborough,  Etobicoke  and  North  York  as 
thev  are  a  responsibility  of  those  areas.  The 
health  of  the  Whole  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
particularly  the  centre  core  and  those  com- 
mimities  that  we're  trying  to  preserve,  can 
only  be  preserved  for  all  of  us  to  en'oy  if  we 
all  share  in  those  particular  thm^^s  that  must 
be  done,  just  as  the  older  areas  for  many 
years  shared  in  the  cost  of  developing  and 
bringing  services  into  the  expanding  new 
areas  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  so  that  the 
people  could  be  brought  here  to  keep  down- 
town Toronto  and  this  a  very  viable  and  vital 
city. 

The  new  mayor-elect  of  York  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  is  also  an  excellent  person 
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and  will,  in  a  very  capable  manner,  represent 
that  municdpality.  I've  already  talked  to  her 
and  congratulated  her  on  her  victory  and 
indicated  that  we  would  be  sitting  down 
shortly  to  talk  about  the  problems  of  that 
municipahty.  I  will  be  very  cognizant  of  what 
they  are  and  we'll  be  attempting,  within  the 
whole  Metro  framework,  to  try  to  do  what  we 
can  provincdally  to  assist. 

Mr.  Grande:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  one 
short  question.  First  of  all,  left  me  say  I'm 
glad  you're  here,  because  I'm  referring  to  the 
borough  of  York,  the  place  you  and  I  call 
home.  I  have  one  question  of  the  minister 
regarding  the  submission  that  the  borough  of 
York  made  on  the  sewer  system.  It  says: 

"We  submit  that  the  municipality  is  acting 
and  has  acted  responsibly  in  the  field  of  storm 
water  management  and  is  earnestly  en- 
deavouring to  protect  its  citizens  within  the 
limits  of  its  financial  ability.  We  therefore 
petition  the  assistance  of  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  by  way  of  grants,  or 
alternatively,  long-term  low-interest  loans 
with  some  forpveness  factor.  Substantial  as- 
sttsitance  of  this  kind  would  enable  the  borough 
to  step  up  its  program  of  sewer  separation 
and  provide  relief  from  the  present  disastrous 
flooding  conditions  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time." 

The  question  is,  Mr.  Mindster,  have  you 
answered  at  all  to  this  plea,  this  report?  Has 
something  gone  out  to  the  borough  of  York, 
to  the  mayor  or  controller?  I  haven't  seen  an 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  sorry,  I  don't  have 
the  information  as  to  what  the  answer  to  that 
was,  if  it  was  answered.  What  was  the  date 
on  that  letter? 

Mr.  Grande:  I  believe  it  was  sent  to  you 
in  July,  so  I  suppose  it  would  have  gone  to 
the  former  Treasiu"er. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  was  probably  sfnt  to 
mv  nredecessor.  I'll  get  that  out  and  I'll  let 
you  know  what  the  answer  was,  or  what  our 
answer  would  be. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  was  probably  fed  into  the 
shredder  before  he  left,  as  he  scurried  out 
the  door. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  wouldn't  be  in  the 
shredder.  I  can  guarantee  you  that.  I'll  have 
to  get  that  correspondence  out  and  find  out. 
If  it  was  in  July,  it  would  have  been  sent  to 
my  predecessor. 

Mr.  Grande:  It  won't  be  lost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Oh,  no,  it  won't  be  lost. 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  a  couple  of  points  to 
the  attention  of  the  minister.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  taking  on 


the  responsibilities  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  It  is  a  big  workload  that  he  will  be 
involved  in  and  it  is  very  controversial.  I  do 
hope  he  has  success  in  resolving  some  of  the 
problems. 

I  was  also  glad  to  see  him  make  the 
statement  in  Sudbury  that  no  further  regional 
government  will  be  implemented  in  Ontario. 
Perhaps  this  should  have  been  reviewed  some 
time  ago.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  was  in  such  a  strong  position,  it 
was  implementing  regional  governments 
around  the  province,  particularly  the  one  in 
Haldimand-Norfolk,  which  was  established 
in  1973. 

As  the  minister  tried  to  indicate  this 
morning,  regional  governments  have  solved 
and  could  solve  many  of  the  annexation 
problems.  I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
that  in  the  township  of  Norfolk  and  the 
town  of  Tillsonburg  the  region  was  re-formed 
in  1973  and  the  county  of  Oxford  was  re- 
structured in  1975  or  1976.  Yet  in  1978 
the  problems  still  exist  with  the  town  of 
Tillsonburg  desiring  to  annex  a  portion  of 
the  township  of  Norfolk;  so  it  really  hasn't 
resolved  the  problems. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  town- 
ship is  dependent  on  the  industrial  area  sur- 
rounding the  town  of  Tillsonburg.  They 
depend  on  the  assessment  and  the  money 
that  it  generates  to  operate  their  municipality. 
I  don't  really  have  all  the  answers,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  planning  de- 
partments work  together  to  resolve  develop- 
ment. 

That  is  important  for  the  Town  of  Tillson- 
burg because  it  has  an  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram taking  place  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
perhaps  the  kingpin  to  the  future  of  the 
town.  The  planning  people  have  to  sit  down 
to  be  assured  they  are  not  taking  assessment 
away  from  either  municipality,  and  co- 
operation has  to  come  about. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  regional 
government  was  supposed  to  be  more  eflB- 
cient,  more  effective  and  less  costly.  My 
colleague  from  Brant-Oxford-NorfoUc  and 
his  partner  in  the  city  of  Brantford  have  had 
a  debate  this  morning  on  the  need  maybe  for 
restructuring  Brantford  and  the  county  of 
Brant.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  because 
it  isn't  more  efficient  and  it  isn't  cheaper  for 
the  general  public. 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  city  of  Nanticoke  council 
by  the  village  of  Jarvis,  which  under  the 
former  process  had  its  own  council.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  elected  officials  under  the 
regional   system  because   they   have   done   a 
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tremendous  job  with  the  guidelines  they  have 
had  to  work  with. 

In  this  past  election  on  November  13, 
there  was  not  one  representative  from  the 
village  of  Jarvis  on  the  city  of  Nanticoke 
council.  That  has  tended  to  take  away  pride 
in  the  community.  The  former  councillor 
was  in  business.  He  was  a  mechanic  in  a 
garage.  He  gave  up  running  this  time  because 
of  the  workload.  The  advent  of  regional 
government  has  eliminated  many  people  from 
participating  in  the  system.  That  is  one  good 
example. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  city  of 
Nanticoke  council  since  its  inception.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  former  town  council.  Be- 
cause of  the  workload  in  holding  down  two 
jobs  and  because  the  council  holds  its  meet- 
ings in  the  daytime,  he  wasn't  able  to 
participate  in  the  democratic  system. 

[12:45] 

I  think  it  just  proves  one  more  point. 
Maybe  we  weren't  so  far  out  when  we  took 
such  a  strong  stand  against  regional  govern- 
ment and  the  theory  that  it  was  going  to  be 
better  and  resolve  all  the  problems.  There 
is  a  clear  indication  that  it  has  taken  away 
the  pride  of  the  community  and  taken  away 
the  right  of  many  people  to  participate.  It 
is  just  one  more  example  of  what  is  really 
working,  down  in  the  field. 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  services  is  concerned, 
another  good  example  was  the  cost  of  the 
water  and  sewage  services  for  the  village  of 
Jarvis  which  has  tripled  since  the  advent  of 
regional  government.  The  people  have  the 
feeling  that  they  have  it,  they're  going  to 
make  it  work,  they're  going  to  try  to  do  their 
best.  And  the  councils  have  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  trying  to  make  it  work 
eflFectively.  But  the  people  are  still  saying, 
"Where  do  we  get  the  answers,  where  do  we 
get  the  services?"  Pride  in  the  community 
just  doesn't  exist  as  it  did  under  the  old 
system. 

These  are  two  or  three  examples  of  why 
I  don't  feel,  and  I  think  you  made  the  state- 
ment this  morning,  that  regional  government 
would  correct  these  problems.  They  can  be 
corrected  only  by  your  working  along  and 
providing  equalizing  grants  that  can  pro- 
vide the  funding,  giving  eflficient  service  to 
the  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  going  to  turn  the 
tables  and  ask  my  friend  a  question.  I  ap- 
preciate hearing  his  comments  about  the  ef- 
fects and  concerns  about  regional  govern- 
ment in  his  area.  He  made  a  statement 
about  the  village  of  Jarvis  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  sewer  costs  there.  Is  it  not  so  that 


there   were   no   sewer   or  water   services   in 
Jarvis  before  regional  government? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  Yes,  there  was  water 
and  there  were  sewers  which  came  in  1967. 
The  costs  have  tripled  from  the  time  re- 
gional government  took  over  in  1973. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  if  costs  have  tripled,  there  have 
also  been  improvements  in  the  service.  In 
other  words,  the  question  is  really  whether 
or  not  you  needed  the  improvement  services. 
The  impression  was  left  that  everything 
remaining  the  same,  somehow  the  cost  of 
having  those  services  has  increased.  My  in- 
formation is  that  actually  the  services  pro- 
vided have  increased  in  that  area,  in  the 
sewer  area,  and  that  is  what  has  increased 
the  costs.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Miller:  That  is  not  a  fact  be- 
cause the  services  were  put  in  in  1968.  They 
were  new  services.  In  five  years  what  im- 
provements could  there  be?  Maybe  a  main- 
tenance program  is  the  only  advantage.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  services  went  down 
because  it  was  organized  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  crew  that  looks  after  Jarvis  comes 
from  Port  Dover  or  from  Simcoe.  They  are 
not  on  the  spot,  they  have  to  travel  back 
and  forth  and  commute.  The  service  has 
deteriorated,  which  is  not  a  reflection  on 
the  employees  but  on  the  way  the  system 
has  been  established. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  certainly  appreciate  what 
I  anticipate  to  be  a  healthier  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Ministry  of  Intergov- 
ernmental AfiFairs  and  the  various  munic- 
ipalities than  was  exemplified  by  the  previous 
minister.  Knowing  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough North  as  I  do,  I'm  confident  he 
will  not  be  antagonizing  mimicipalities  as  his 
predecessor  did  and  perhaps  some  progress 
will  be  made. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  a  couple 
of  things.  First  of  all,  can  the  minister  give 
us  some  definitive  answer  on  when  we  are 
going  to  get  a  response  to  the  white  paper 
on  Metro  Toronto  so  that  we  can  try  to 
proceed  in  a  more  orderly  fashion?  There 
were  a  lot  of  problems  raised  when  Mr. 
Robarts  did  his  famous  study  of  Metro  To- 
ronto. I  thought  the  report  itself  on  balance 
was  quite  excellent.  There  were  a  lot  of  very 
useful  suggestions  as  to  how  we  could  im- 
prove the  way  in  which  we  function  in 
Metro  Toronto. 

But  we  have  seen  a  very  tortuous  procedure 
since  then.  For  reasons  which  I  don't  under- 
stand, it  has  dragged  and  dragged  to  the 
point  where  no  one  seems  to  know  when 
we  are  going  to  get  an  answer  and,  secondly, 
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how  much  progress  we  can  expect.  How 
progressive  wijl  the  minister  be  in  his  re- 
sponse to  the  Robarts  report?  I  am  very 
curious  to  know  that. 

It  seems  to  be  dribbling  out  in  stages. 
As  one  aspect  of  it,  on  November  8  in  the 
general  government  committee  dealing  with 
private  bills,  there  was  a  bill  introduced  on 
Lennox  and  Addington  countv  which  was 
for  the  restructuring  of  the  library  board. 
The  parliamentary  assistant,  the  member  for 
Durham  West,  mentioned  that  the  bill  was 
consistent  with  government  philosophy  of 
moving  the  library  boards  from  appointed 
boirds  to  being  committees  of  council. 

I  asked  him  at  that  t'me  whether  or  not 
this  was  a  hint  of  what  we  were  going  to  see 
with  respect  to  Metro  Toronto  as  a  response 
to  the  Robarts  report.  Of  course,  the  par- 
liamentiry  assistant,  being  loyal  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  didn't 
reveal  any  information.  He  simply  said  this 
was  consistent  with  government  policy.  So 
the  question  about  the  future  of  library 
boards  goes  unanswered. 

So  too  does  the  question  about  the  TTC, 
and  whether  it  becomes  a  committee  of 
coimcil.  Will  the  government  favour  three- 
year  terms  for  councillors?  Will  we  see  an 
equalization  grant  for  the  various  boroughs 
of  Scarborough  and  so  on?  The  list  is  end- 
less because  there  were  120-odd  points 
raised  in  the  Robarts  report. 

Could  the  minister  indicate  to  us  when 
we  are  going  to  see  the  government's  an- 
swer? Secondly,  when  we  do  see  it,  what 
would  he  anticipate  to  be  the  major  areas 
in  which  he  will  be  progressive,  as  opposed 
to  the  past  track  record  of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  my  friend  knows,  he 
and  I  have  had  some  discussions  and  I  have 
had  some  discussions  with  other  people 
about  the  Robarts  report  and  some  of  the 
recommendations  in  it.  The  white  paper  that 
was  put  out  on  May  4,  1978,  and  the  one 
from  Education  that  went  with  it  represented 
a  response  to  the  Robarts  report;  so  we  are 
actually  past  the  stage  of  responding  to  the 
Robarts  report. 

We  now  have  the  white  paper  of  govern- 
ment proposals  in  response  to  Robarts,  in 
which  we  rejected,  as  indeed  we  did  earlier, 
the  boundary  changes  that  Robarts  suggested. 
We  also  rejected  his  contention  that  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  school  board  should  be 
done  away  with.  They  were  two  of  the  ma'or 
recommendations  in  his  report  which  were  in 
our  white  papers  and  which,  incidentally,  take 
effect  without  any  change. 

The  Metro  school  board  is  there  and  it  is 
alive    and    well    and    going.    Obviously    that 


didn't  require  any  legislative  action  or  any- 
thing. Our  response  to  Robarts  on  that  has 
been  given  and  that  response  is  living  and 
acting  and  taking  place. 

Our  position  on  boundary  change  was  also 
a  response.  We  have  now  held  new  municipal 
elections.  The  boundaries  are  there  as  they 
were  before  and  will  remain.  Our  resoonse  to 
Robarts  on  that  issue  has  been  done  and 
complet€xl.  In  some  respects  we  have  taken 
care  of  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
Robarts  in  our  response  to  them. 

The  rest  of  the  responses  are  in  these 
white  papers.  We  had  expected  iJie  munici- 
palities to  reply  earlier  but  they  wished  to 
have  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  think 
that's  quite  legitimate.  I  am  sure  now  that 
new  councdLs  have  been  elected  and  inhere  r  re 
new  mayors  and  new  aldermen,  they  may 
want  to  have  some  input  into  what  their 
councils  have  to  say  about  this  white  paper. 
We  had  already  agreed  that  December  31 
would  be  the  deadline.  I  personally  deci-'ed 
I  would  wait  until  December  31.  After  Dr?- 
cember  31,  I  will  meet  with  the  vanous 
mimicipalities  and  talk  to  them  about  the 
briefs  they  presented  and  about  their  views. 
Some  time  after  that,  we  will  have  some  state- 
ment to  make  about  our  white  paper  on 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  would  think  't  w!l 
probably  be  a  couple  of  months  into  the  new 
year  by  the  time  we  make  a  statement  on  it. 

Mr.  Warner:  I  apprecdate  that  and  I 
understand  a  little  more  clearly  now  how  the 
minister  is  proceeding.  Does  that  mean,  first 
of  all,  that  we  will  see  some  legislation  in  the 
spring?  Is  the  minister  making  a  commitment 
that  we  will  actually  have  legislation  in  the 
spring  session  of  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That,  of  course,  will 
depend  upon  what  our  responses  are  and  what 
our  decisions  are  on  what  the  municfipalities 
tell  us  about  what  was  in  this  white  paper. 
Some  of  the  things  in  that  white  paper  would 
have  to  be  done  by  legislation.  The  white 
paper  was  there.  We  asked  the  municipalities 
to  comment  on  what's  in  the  white  paper.  If 
they  come  back  and  there's  general  acree- 
ment  on  some  of  the  things,  then  naturally, 
there  would  have  to  be  legislation.  I  can't 
really  say  that  for  sure  because  it  may  be  we 
will  all  agree  some  of  the  things  presented 
will  not  go  ahead.  If  we  don't  go  ahead,  we 
won't  need  legislation.  It's  really  got  to  wait 
untfil  after  we  have  our  meetings  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Then  I  will  present, 
very  close  to  the  time  when  the  House  comes 
back,  what  will  be  the  steps  of  action  we  will 
take  in  rc^nr  1  to  this  renort. 

Mr.  Warner:  What  is  kind  of  fascinating, 
Mr.   Chairman,   is   that  every  time  we  have 
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some  new  interesting  item  raised,  it  also  pro- 
vokes some  curiosity.  What  the  minister  has 
outlined  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  logical 
approach,  to  some  extent,  although  I  would 
expect  we  should  see  some  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  hint  they  have  already 
decided  at  least  one  item  and  that  is  on  the 
library  boards.  They  shall  no  longer  te  the 
way  they  are,  and  there  will  be  a  committee 
of  council  as  indicated  by  the  minister's  par- 
liamentary assistant  on  November  8  during  the 
sitting  of  the  standing  general  government 
committee.  I  take  it,  at  least  in  that  regard, 
the  government  has  already  decided  prior  to 
any  further  consultation  with  the  boroughs. 
Is  that  accurate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  it's  not  completely 
accurate.  I  think  this  is  consistent  with  what 
my  parliamentary  assistant  was  outlining.  The 
policy  of  this  ministry  in  that  regard  was  that 
we  have  no  objection  if  a  municipality  wishes 
to  change  its  library  board,  do  away  with 
that  special-purpose  body  and  have  the  opera- 
tions of  the  libraries  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  council.  This  is  the  whole  idea  of 
single-purpose  bodies,  and  unconditional 
grants,  which  we  talked  about  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  estimates,  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  unconditional  grants  or  single- 
purpose  bodies.  We  don't  have  any  objedtion 
to  that. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  added  that  the  policy 
of  the  ministry  also  is  we  will  not  impose 
that  particular  idea  on  any  mimicipality.  In 
others  words,  and  I  think  it's  in  this  white 
paper  although  I  haven't  read  it  for  a  while, 
the  idea  is  that  if  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  or  the  boroughs  wish  to  change  their 
library  boards  in  that  way,  they  could  request 
us  to  make  the  changes.  If  they  wish  to  leave 
them  the  way  they  are  now,  we  would  not 
disagree  with  that.  In  other  words,  our  policy 
is  not  to  oppose  any  changes  or  to  make 
libraries  the  operation  of  a  committee  of 
council.  We  also  put  on  to  that  the  proviso 
that  it  be  at  the  discretion  and  request  of 
the  local  municipalities. 

[1:00] 

Mr.  Warner:  I  just  have  a  short  question, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  gather  from  the  minister  he 
is  in  favour  of  reducing  the  level  of  condi- 


tional grants  to  municipalities  as  generally  a 
good  policy  to  follow.  I  am  wondering  if  he 
could  make  a  commitment  today  that  he  will 
bring  some  pressures  to  bear  on  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  (Mr. 
Snow)  so  that  we  can  have  that  generally 
good  policy  of  unconditional  grants  apply  to 
the  grants  which  are  made  available  to  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission.  This  would  help 
them  to  function  in  a  better  way  and  avoid 
what  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  fare  in- 
crease next  year  because  of  the  freeze  on 
the  grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications. 

Is  this  minister  prepared  to  assist  the  good 
people  of  Metro  Toronto  who  are  trying  to 
avoid  a  fare  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  whole  matter  is 
still  under  consideration  by  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. But  I  don't  think  you  mean  to 
deoonditionalize  the  transit  grants  in  the  way 
I  would  think  about  it.  If  you  deoondi- 
tionalize them,  we  wouldn't  give  them  to  the 
TTC,  we  would  give  them  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto  for  them  to  decide  how  much  they 
then  would  fund  the  TTC.  I  think  that  is  the 
one  area  in  our  report- 
Mr.  Warner:  Are  you  going  to  do  that?  Is 
that  what  you  are  going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No.  I  think  that  area  is 
covered  even  in  the  report  on  reforming  the 
grant  structures.  It  suggested  that  in  the  area 
of  transit,  at  least  for  the  next  five  years  they 
should  be  given  on  a  conditional  basis.  They 
are  given  for  a  specific  purpose  in  the  trans- 
portation area  and  they  should  continue  to 
be  given  for  transit. 

The  whole  question  of  conditional  and  un- 
conditional grants— and  you  have  seen  the 
report— is  under  study  now.  We  have  got  the 
response;  we  just  got  it  about  three  weeks 
ago  from  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liaison 
Committee.  We  are  getting  response  from  all 
the  ministries  concerned,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  whole  policy  in  regard  to  grant 
reform. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Wells,  the  House 
adjourned  at  1:03  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker:  On  Friday,  November  17,  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  responded  to  a  question  of 
mine  in  the  French  language.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that,  and  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
do  so  frequently  in  this  chamber,  French 
being  his  native  language. 

I  would  put  to  you,  though,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  privileges  of  other  members  of  this 
chamber  are  being  abused  if  they  do  not 
understand  the  French  language,  and  that  the 
solution  is  not  for  the  provincial  secretary 
not  to  be  able  to  respond  in  French  but 
rather  that  there  should  be  a  translation 
service  in  this  chamber  for  members  who  do 
not  comprehend  the  French  language. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  chair  will  consider  that. 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  House  on  some  aspects  of 
the  Energy  ministers'  conference  held  last 
week  in  Quebec  City,  particularly  inasmuch 
as  there  appears  to  be  some  misconception 
that  Ontario  is  in  favour  of  further  increases 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 
That  is  not  the  case,  and  that  I  so  stated  at 
the  conference. 

The  conference  discussed  two  distinct 
issues  concerning  pricing,  and  it  is  important 
to  keep  them  separate:  first,  the  question  of 
a  price  increase  on  January  1,  1979,  for 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  per  se  and,  second, 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  an  agreement 
between  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
Alberta. 

On  the  question  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  price  increases,  Ontario's  position  has 
not  changed.  Contrary  to  what  the  federal 
minister  is  quoted  as  saying  in  some  news 
reports  following  the  conference,  Ontario  is 
not  and  does  not  support  price  increases  in 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Are  you  having  trouble  com- 
municating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  have  set  out  our 
rationale  on  numerous  occasions  over  the 
past  four  years,  and  our  position  has  not 
changed  one  iota. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  just  didn't  understand  it 
at  the  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  At  the  appropriate  time 
this  afternoon  I  will  table,  for  the  information 
of  the  honourable  members,  statements  made 
by  my  predecessor,  following- 
Mr.  Conway:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Deans:  Surely  not  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —the  April  and  May  1977 
Energy  ministers*  conferences— 

An  hon.  member:  There  were  so  many. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —at  which  time  the  federal 
government  decided  to  institute  four  $1  per 
barrel  price  increases  at  six  month  intervals, 
beginning  July  1,  1977. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  admitted  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  energy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Those  statements  clearly 
establish  that  Ontario  did  not  agree  to  the 
price  increase  formula  being  proposed  and 
was  not  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  did  you  support  Alberta 
last  week,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  also  table  another 
statement  by  my  predecessor,  made  this  time 
on  June  20,  1978,  which  states,  and  I  quote: 

"I  might  also  say  that  it  seems  very  strange 
to  me  that  the  federal  minister  would,  in 
early  May  of  this  year,  urge  the  OPEC 
nations  to  maintain  a  freeze  on  world  prices 
because  the  western  economies  were  just  re- 
covering from  the  sharp  increases  of  1973, 
and  then  to  turn  around  and  one  month 
later  impose  such  an  increase  on  Canadian 
consumers.  This,  surely,  is  the  worst  kind  of 
hypocrisy." 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Up  to  that  point.  You  have 
gone  him  one  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  right.  The  present 
position  of  the  federal  government  could 
well  be  hypocrisy  of  an  even  worse  kind. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  want  to  live  up  to  the 
agreement. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  But  whatever  his  moti- 
vation, it  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  have  Mr. 
Gillespie,  the  federal  minister,  join  the  ranks 
of  the  concerned  consumer.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  be  a  born-again  consumer  advocate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Your  stance  is  equally 
hypocritical,  James. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  trust  I  might  be  ex- 
cused a  certain  amount  of  cynicism  for  this 
unbelievable  and  scarcely  credible  flip-flop 
in  federal  policy.  It  is  certainly  ironic  to 
hear  the  federal  government  now  use  the 
same  arguments  to  support  their  case  they 
have  always  rejected  when  Ontario  con- 
sistently advocated  them  for  the  past  four 
years.  It  is  still  nice  to  see,  however,  that 
they  recognize  the  need  to  restrain  energy 
prices  so  as  to  minimize  the  efi^ect  on  in- 
flation, employment,  and  the  competitive 
position  of  Canadian  industry. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Takes  a  long  statement  to 
correct  your  boo-boos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Ontario  has  long  recog- 
nized the  direct  relationship  between  price 
increases  unrelated  to  the  cost  of  production 
and  these  economic  consequences.  Now, 
evidently,  so  does  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Better  late  than  never,  but 
you  did  accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Let  me  also  state,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  position  on  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  pricing  did  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  no  matter  what 
he  may  have  said.  I  made  our  position  per- 
fectly clear  in  a  news  release  which  I  issued 
following  the  federal  finance  minister's  an- 
nouncement of  August  24,  1978,  that  the 
federal  government  had  unilaterally  decided 
to  withhold  the  January  1,  1979  crude  oil 
price  increase.  A  copy  of  that  news  release 
will  also  be  tabled  this  afternoon. 

Moreover,  this  matter  was  discussed  fully 
with  the  federal  government  at  the  deputy 
ministers'  level  on  October  17,  1978,  in 
Edmonton. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Didn't  support  Alastair  when 
he  needed  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Aidd:  Alberta  is  aware  of  our 
opposition  to  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  pric- 
ing, and  I  believe  it  respects  our  position 
even  though  it  may  not  agree  with  it. 

This  leads  me  to  the  matter  of  the  crude 
oil  price  agreement  between  Alberta  and  the 
federal  government  and  the  position  Ontario 
took  at  the  federal-provincial  conference  in 
Quebec  City. 

First,  Ontario  was  not  a  party  to  that 
agreement. 


Second,  the  federal  government  an- 
nounced on  July  24,  1978,  that  it  had  de- 
cided to  limit  energy  price  increases  and 
that,  regardless  of  the  US  crude  oil  price 
movements,  the  federal  government  had  de- 
cided that  there  should  be  no  increase  in 
the  domestic  price  of  crude  oil  in  January. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  there  was  no 
consultation  with  Alberta  beforehand. 

Third,  since  then  the  federal  government 
has  backed  away  from  its  original  position 
and  is  now  claiming  that  it  is  only  proposing 
that  there  not  be  a  price  increase  on  January 
1,  1979. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
agreement,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  federal 
minister  in  Quebec  City  looked  to  Ontario 
and  the  other  consuming  provinces  to  sup- 
port his  position.  Simply  stated,  the  issue 
for  Ontario  is  should  Ontario  support  the 
federal  government's  attempt  to  unilaterally 
break  an  agreement  negotiated  between 
Alberta  and  the  federal  government- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Here  it  comes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Quit  when  you  are  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —in  order  to  gain  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  federal  policy  to  in- 
crease crude  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  to- 
wards world  prices?  Clearly  the  answer  to 
that  question  must  be  no. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  are  going  to  suffer  a 
hernia  too  like  the  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  do  so  would  mean  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  would  willingly  be- 
come a  party  to  the  breaking  of  a  fundamen- 
tal principle- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  were  not  in  the 
party.  You  weren't  in  the  agreement.  You 
were  excluded  from  the  decision. 

An  hon.  member:  We  remember  the  Ed- 
monton commitment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —the  sanctity  of  one's 
word  as  expressed  in  a  contract. 

Interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sure  no  one  in  this 
Legislature  would  support  such  a  short- 
sighted and  poorly  motivated  action. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Just  because  Lougheed's  a 
Tory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  If  the  federal  government 
does  not  like  its  agreement  with  Alberta, 
as  we  do  not  like  it,  the  appropriate  course 
is  for  it  to  renegotiate  it  in  good  faith,  not 
to  break  it  unilaterally. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  you  won't  do  any- 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  might  add  that  as  a 
consuming  province  Ontario  would  expect 
to  be  included  in  those  discussions. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  You  would  be  a  big  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Aiild:  Over  the  past  five  years, 
energy  pricing  has  been  an  emotionally 
charged  issue  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  not  helping. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  While  few  are  satisfied 
with  the  outcome,  compromises  have  been 
made  and  there  is  now  a  substantial  area 
of  understanding  of  purpose  between  the 
producing  and  consuming  provinces.  Pro- 
gress has  been  made. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  people  have  not  been 
bothered  with  the  law  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  lamentable  that  the 
federal  government  has  chosen  to  be  so  ham- 
handed  in  the  way  it  has  gone  about  the 
January  1,  1979,  crude  oil  price  increase.  I 
am  convinced  that  in  Alberta  there  is  much 
goodwill  and  understanding  of  the  national 
economic  consequences  of  such  a  price  in- 
crease and  that  if  it  had  been  approached  in 
another  way.  Alberta  might  have  been  found 
to  have  been  amenable  to  some  modification 
to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  And  Santa  Glaus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  not  totally 
eroded   that   goodwill   and   understanding. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Who  are  you  kidding? 

Mr.  Roy:  A  weak  apology. 

Mr.  Deans:  No  wonder  you  mumbled  that. 

CLOSURE  OF  EDUCATION  COLLEGE 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  wish  to  inform 
the  honourable  members  that  the  Ontario 
Teacher  Education  College  will  be  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  1978-79  academic  year  on 
August  31,  1979. 

I  must  apologize,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  advis- 
ing you  of  the  decision  three  days  after  the 
unauthorized  announcement  of  the  decision 
on  Friday.  I  had  planned  to  advise  members 
and  employees  of  the  college  on  November 
30,  based  upon  an  agreement  with  officials  of 
the  union  who  were  advised  of  the  decision 
on  November  14.  However,  one  or  more  per- 
sons trusted  with  confidential  information  re- 
garding the  closure  saw  fit  to  notify  the 
media  of  the  decision  prematurely.  This  re- 
grettable act  has  made  an  already  difficult 
situation  even  more  difficult. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  publicly  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  co-operation 
which  we  have  had  from  the  union  since 
Friday  so  that  this  statement  could  be  made 
today  in  spite  of  the  agreement  which  had 
been  established  earlier. 


The  decision  to  close  the  Hamilton  and 
Toronto  campuses  of  the  college  was  difficult 
and  was  made  after  a  thorough  and  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  possible  alternatives. 
I  do  believe  it  is  essential  that  my  ministry 
respond  honestly  to  declining  student  enrol- 
ment. The  decision  to  close  the  college  was 
taken  only  after  i)ainstaking  review.  I  wish 
to  assure  members  that  the  decision  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  the  com- 
petence of  the  100  OTEG  employees. 

Mr.   Swart:   It's  the  government. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  They  have  provid- 
ed exceptional  training  for  thousands  of 
teachers.  Despite  the  difficulties,  I  am  siu-e 
that  they  wiU  fulfil  their  responsibilities  to 
their  students  with  the  same  dedication,  com- 
petence and  professionahsm  whidi  they  have 
demonstrated  over  the  years. 

However,  the  ministry  cannot  in  all  good 
conscience  continue  to  train  persons  at  the 
two  OTEG  campuses  for  a  shrinking  job 
market,  particularly  when  teacher  training  is 
available  at  10  faculties  of  education. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  starting  to  get  the 
message. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  For  instance,  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  the  1976-77  academic 
year,  up  to  90  per  cent  of  teachers  graduat- 
ing from  the  OTEG  and  the  10  faculties  of 
education  were  hired.  About  60  per  cent  of 
the  6,740  graduates  of  the  1976-77  program 
were  hired.  Just  over  one  quarter  of  the 
5,480  graduates  from  the  1977-78  year  found 
employment.  From  1975-76  to  1978-79,  the 
number  of  students  at  the  OTEG  has  been  re- 
duced to  451  from  1,542.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come  to  close  the  facility  entirely. 

The  decision  aflFects  33  support  staff,  59 
t3aching  masters  and  eigiht  management  staff. 
I  can  assure  the  members  of  this  Legislature 
Aat  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
assist  the  100  OTEG  employees  to  continue 
their  careers.  I  will  be  working  with  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry  staff  as  well  as  with  other 
ministries  and  government  agencies,  with 
faculties  of  education,  with  school  boards  and 
other  institutions  on  their  behalf. 
[2:15] 

Members  of  my  staff  met  with  OTEG 
employees  this  morning  to  advise  them  offi- 
cially of  the  decision  and  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding  which  might  have  resulted 
from  the  prematiu'e  notification.  The  deputy 
minister  will  be  writing  to  each  employee 
personally.  To  assist  employees,  teams  of 
personnel  officers  will  be  available  to  discuss 
'>areer  planning,  job  search  techniques,  em- 
ployee benefits  and  job  opportunities  with  the 
Ontario  public  service. 
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Again,  I  do  regret  having  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement today.  My  sincere  hope  is  that 
we  will  be  successful  in  assisting  the  100 
men  and  women  on  the  staflF  of  the  Ontario 
Teacher  Education  College  to  obtain  positions 
within  the  private  or  the  public  sectors  w*hich 
will  make  use  of  their  unique  and  valuable 
skills. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  111  direct  my  first  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  landed  immi- 
grants and  their  ability  to  qualify  for  On- 
tario student  assistance. 

Can  the  minister  explain  to  this  House 
why  she  apparently  has  so  readily  accepted 
the  federal  initiative  in  this  regard,  whereby 
sponsors  are  expected  to  pay  for  the  board 
and  lodging,  food  and  so  on,  of  landed  immi- 
grants who  go  to  university,  thereby  making 
them  ineligible  for  those  expenses  to  be 
covered  by  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program?  May  I  ask  specifically  whether  in 
the  request  which  came  from  the  federal 
government  to  apply  these  criteria  very 
strictly,  that  request  dealt  only  with  Canada 
student  loans  and  if  so,  why  did  she  spread 
that  on  to  the  grant  i)orticHi  as  well,  instead 
of  just  the  loan  application? 

What  does  she  think  of  that  policy  which 
basically  says  that  the  sponsors  are  to  be 
responsible  when  these  people  become  stu- 
dents, over  and  above  the  kind  of  responsi- 
bility which  citizens  take  for  their  own  rela- 
tives? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  remind  the  honourable  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  the  student  loan  assistance 
program  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
primary  responsibility  fo'-  the  provision  of 
funding  or  money  for  students  in  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  resides  with  the  families 
of  those  students,  or  with  the  students  them- 
selves. The  pmpose  of  the  grant  portion  is  to 
help  support  the  students  when  the  families 
are  in  need. 

I  am  not  aware  of  all  of  the  reasons  in- 
volved in  the  taking  of  that  decision,  since  it 
preceded  my  assumption  of  this  role,  but  I 
shall  explore  those  reasons  and  attempt  to 
provide  an  answer  for  the  honourable  mem- 
ber. I  do  not  know  what  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cision was,  except  that  it  was  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  federal  government  related  spe- 
cifically, I  gather,  to  the  federal  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Accepting  that  this  may  be  somewhat  new  to 


the  minister  and  I  appreciate  her  looking  into 
this,  would  the  minister  be  willing  to  recog- 
nize that  even  if  the  federal  government 
wishes  its  loans  to  be  administered  in  that  way, 
the  province  ought  to  consider  its  options  as 
far  as  the  grant  portion  is  concerned?  Since 
the  reason  given  by  the  federal  government 
is  that  a  sponsor  has  undertaken  for  five  or 
10  years  to  pay  for  the  food  and  lodging 
and  so  on,  can  the  minister  say  whether  once 
a  student  becomes  a  citizen,  and  citizenship 
can  be  acquired  in  three  years,  he  or  she  is 
still  to  be  treated  in  this  second-class  way, 
simply  because  a  sponsor  has  undertaken  this 
for  five  or  10  years?  Will  the  minister  at  least 
accept  right  now,  that  no  Canadian  citizen 
will  be  dealt  with  in  this  discriminatory  way 
by  the  OSAP  program? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  If  the  honourable 
member  is  proposing  that  those  students  who 
are  landed  immigrants  and  who  live  with 
their  families  who  are  landed  immigrants  in 
this  country  be  dealt  with  in  a  diflFerent  way 
from  those  students  who  are  Canadian  citi- 
zens, I  would  say  that  does  not  happen  and 
should  not  happen.  But  if  the  student  is  here, 
being  sponsored  by  someone  other  than  his 
or  her  family,  there  may  be  some  valid  reason 
why  that  decision  was  taken  and  I  shall  ex- 
plore that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
diflFerential  fee  system  which  is  now  in  force 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  is  also  a 
means  of  discriminating  against  students  who 
were  bom  in  otfier  lands  and  come  to  this 
province  in  order  to  study,  is  the  government 
now  prepared  to  withdraw  that  particular  dis- 
criminatory form  of  fee-charging  apparatus  in 
the  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  not  a  supplementary  question.  TTiere  is  no 
relationship  between  the  fees  charged  to 
landed  immigrant  students  and  the  question 
raised  by  the  honourable  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  for  the  Speaker  to  decide. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  You  don't  decide  those. 

Mr.  Swart:  Don't  you  want  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  my  last  supple- 
mentary on  this  matter:  May  I  ask  the  minis- 
ter to  take  particular  care  about  this,  inas- 
much as  there  are  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  sponsor  is  the  immediate  family 
and  yet  the  person  is  not  being  permitted 
assistance  as  would  be  allowed  for  a  Cana- 
dian citizen? 

May  I  specifically  ask  her  to  look  into  the 
question  as  to  whether,  once  one  becomes  a 
citizen,  the  fact  that  a  sponsor  once  imder- 
took  to  keep  a  person  for  five  or  for  10  years 
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is  going  to  be  used  as  a  way  of  preventing 
that  person  from  participating  as  all  other 
Ontario  and  Canadian  citizens  in  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Program? 

I  would  ask  her,  please,  to  raise  her  voice 
against  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  iniquitous 
and  discriminatory  action.  I  would  ask  her 
to  tell  her  officials  to  act  differently  frcrai  the 
way  they  have  already  been  doing. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  As  I  said,  I  shall 
look  into  it  and  report. 

PCB  HAZARD 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  see  the  Minister  of  Labour 
is  coming  and  I  would  Uke  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  him. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Always  on  cue. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  will  assume  he  is  in  his 
place,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  a  position  paper 
on  polychlorinated  biphenyls  in  Ontario, 
issued  by  his  occupational  health  branch  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year?  If  so,  can  he 
tell  us  what  the  present  situation  is  regard- 
ing existing  transformers  that  may  have  leak- 
ages of  PCBs  where  working  people  may  be 
coming  in  contact  with  and  handling  these 
in  the  manner  of  normal  oils  without  proper 
warning? 

Can  he  tell  us  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  they  did  field  visits  at  that  time  six  out 
of  10  transformers  inspected  were  leaking 
PCBs?  Can  he  tell  us  what  the  situation  is 
now  and  what  further  field  visits  have  been 
done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
that  there  was  an  internal  position  paper,  but 
I  quite  frankly  admit  I  am  not  fully  aware 
of  all  the  contents  of  that  position  paper.  I 
am  aware,  however,  as  is  the  member,  that 
we  are  currently  regulating  six  substances 
and,  of  course,  PCBs  are  another  substance 
that  we  will  be  considering  for  regulation. 

With  regard  to  the  cleanup  sites  to  which 
he  referred,  they  were  studied,  they  were 
visited  and  recommendations  were  made.  But 
I  have  no  further  information  at  this  time 
other  than  that. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Would  the  minister  be  able  to  inform  us 
of  the  present  state  of  these  recommenda- 
tions to  which  he  referred,  which  include 
such  matters  as  contingency  plans,  proper 
labelling  and  precautionary  measures  of 
various  kinds? 

Is  he  not  concerned  that  six  out  of  10 
transformers  should  have  been  found  to  be 
leaking?  Is  he  not  concerned  for  a  proper 
inspection     system     to    exist    to    determine 


whether  there  is  still  a  60  per  cent  leakage 
in  PCB-containing  transformers?  Does  he  have 
an  explanation  for  why  PCBs  are  still  being 
imported  into  Ontario,  given  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  stockpiling  the  transformers  and 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  the  minister  that 
working  people  and  the  rest  of  society 
should  be  exposed  to  this  particular  substance? 
Why  should  we  continue  to  be  importing 
PCBs  even  now  into  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  First  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  reason  there  is  a  position 
paper  is  with  regard  to  the  very  concern 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  ex- 
pressed. Certainly  there's  concern  about  it, 
otherwise  we  wouldn't  have  spent  this  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  reviewing  the  prob- 
lem. As  I  mentioned  to  the  member,  there 
are  several  substances  now  that  are  being 
gazetted  for  regulation  purposes,  and  PCBs 
will  be  another  substance  that  we  will  have 
to  give  consideration  to.  That's  clear. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
What  directions  have  gone  from  the  occu- 
pational health  branch  or  what  encounters 
have  there  been  between  the  occupational 
health  branch  and  Ontario  Hydro,  as  well 
as  major  manufacturers  or  companies  using 
transformers  in  industrial  operations,  in  order 
to  monitor  possible  leakages  which  could  in- 
volve PCBs  endangering  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have 
that  information  at  hand,  but  I  will  be  pleased 
to  obtain  it  and  report  to  the  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  consider  colour- 
coding  or  identifying  all  the  transformers  that 
contain  PCBs  so  that  not  only  the  employees 
of  Hydro  could  identify  them,  but  also  the 
public  would  know  that  PCBs  were  con- 
tained in  those  transformers  and  would  know 
how  to  avoid  them? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  your  group.  It  hasn't  been 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion advises  me  that's  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  he's  had  the  opportunity 
to  read.  I'm  delighted  to  pass  the  informa- 
tion on  to  the  committee  that  is  reviewing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary,  the 
member  for  Hamilton  East. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  Supplementary  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour:  Is  the  minister  aware 
that  in  the  spill  referred  to  on  Adelaide 
Street,  the  workers  were  at  first  sent  to  their 
own  doctors  and  three  months  later  checked 
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by  Hydro,  but  there  has  been  no  indication 
of  any  further  follow-up?  Does  he  not  think 
that  inasmuch  as  some  14  were  involved 
and  four  rather  seriously,  there  should  be 
further  follow-up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  My  information  is  that 
they  have  been  followed  up.  The  last 
examination  was  some  time  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1978  and  no  abnormalities  were  found 
at  that  time. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Energy,  arising  out  of  questions 
from  last  Friday  and  out  of  the  statement  he 
made  today,  a  statement  worthy  of  a  medieval 
theologian  trying  to  balance  angels  on  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

Can  the  minister  explain  why  it  is  that  his 
predecessor,  at  the  end  of  June  of  this  year, 
said  that  Ontario  opposed  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  Alberta 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  and  yet  at  the 
Energy  ministers'  conference  in  Quebec  City 
last  week,  the  government  reversed  that  posi- 
tion and  said— 'because  the  agreement  now 
existed,  they  were  going  to  sujyport  it,  even  if 
that  indicated  that  Ontario  was  now  effec- 
tively supporting  Alberta  and  the  oil  com- 
panies ahead  of  the  interests  of  oil  consumers 
in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  not  what  was  said 
at  the  meeting  last  week.  Ill  read  exactly 
what  I  said: 

"The  abrupt  reversal  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernments pricing  policy  is  inconsistent  and 
disruptive  of  what  ought  to  be  a  business- 
like and  co-operative  decision-making  process. 
Ontario  does  not  feel  obliged,  nor  do  we  wish 
to  be  drawn  into  a  debate  which  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  breach  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  energy- 
producing  provinces. 

**We  have  some  sympathy,  however,  with 
the  Qoncems  of  Alberta  as  to  the  way  the 
federal  government's  announcement  was 
made." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Will  the  min- 
ister not  realize  that  a  statement  like  that 
indicates  clearly  both  to  the  province  of  Al- 
berta and  to  the  oil  companies  that  in  future 
when  they  come  along  looking  for  increases, 
Ontario  has  reversed  its  position  of  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years  and  one  way  or  another 
will  find  means  of  supporting  Alberta  ahead 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and 
businesses  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  said 
Ontario's  policy  on  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 


pricing  has  been  consistent  and  clearly  articu- 
lated on  many  occasions  and  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  Roy:  Given  the  minister's  so-called 
enthusiasm  for  protecting  the  consumers  of 
Ontario  does  he  have  any  legal  opinion  from 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  McMurtry)  in- 
dicating that  the  position  taken  by  the  federal 
government  is  a  breach  of  an  agreement? 
Since  when  has  his  government  been  con- 
cerned about  legal  niceties?  Why  doesn't  he 
support  the  consumers  and  let  the  courts 
determine  if  there's  been  a  breach? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  answer  what  I  think 
is  the  first  part  of  that  question,  I  took  the 
view  of  some  of  the  other  provinces  that  were 
affected.  I  have  not  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  if  I  am  told  there  is  a  written  agree- 
ment between  the  two  provinces,  of  which 
I  have  a  copy,  and  I  am  told  by  the  minister 
resiwnsible  in  the  province  that  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  change  in  policy  was  seeing  it  on 
the  11  o'clock  news,  I  assume  there  has  been 
a  breach. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Was  there  not  an  escape 
clause  in  the  agreement  that  indicated  if  the 
price  raised  was  up  at  the  US  level  or  above, 
the  minister  did  not  have  to  support  the  price 
increase?  Further,  would  the  minister  tell  us 
whether  or  not  there's  been  contingency 
plans  made  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
impact  of  this  increase  on  the  Ontario 
economy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  answer  the  last  part 
of  the  question  first,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
stop  the  impact  of  any  increase  on  tfie  con- 
sumers all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Warner:  Just  say  you're  not  going  to 
do  anything. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  might  have  fought  it. 
You've  fought  it  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Of  course.  I'm  saying  we 
still  don't  agree  with  it. 

[2:30] 

I  am  aware  of  the  so-called  Chicago  base 
price  agreement.  The  question  there  has 
changed  radically.  At  the  time  that  agreement 
was  made  in  1977,  and  Ontario  does  not 
agree  to  the  terms  of  that,  the  Canadian 
dollar  was  about  96  cents  or  97  cents. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  based  on  the 
US-Canadian  doUar  figure  today  and  depend- 
ing on  whose  figures  you  t^e,  if  the  Canadian 
dollar  goes  up  over  90  cents,  the  increase 
of  the  Chicago  price  might  be  around  a  dol- 
lar. If  it  is  less  than  a  dollar,  under  the 
agreement  there  would  be  no  increase.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  holding  my  breath,  I'm  afraid, 
to  see  the  Canadian  dollar  get  up  to  90  cents 
by  Christmas  or  by  December  31. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Neither  are  the  consumers  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  It  was  my 
understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  would  the 
minister  either  correct  me  on  this  or  affirm 
it,  that  Ontario  took  the  lead  in  having  that 
clause  put  in  the  agreement  in  the  first 
instance,  that  no  price  increase  would  be 
undertaken  if  it  would  mean  the  price  in 
Canada  would  go  above  the  American  price. 
If  that  is  so,  why  is  the  minister  so  con- 
cerned about  whether  we're  dealing  with 
85-cent  dollars  or  90-cent  dollars  when  it 
is  obviously  changing  one  way  or  another? 
Why  is  he  not  supporting  the  federal 
initiative  to  stop  the  increase,  rather  than 
supporting  the  wish  of  his  friends  in  Alberta 
to  put  another  dollar  per  barrel  on  the  price 
we  have  to  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  question  of  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  is  very  important  be- 
cause that  Chicago  price  is  in  US  dollars. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  come  on,  the  minister 
is  looking  for  an  excuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auldl:  Consequently,  if  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  at  par,  a  dollar  US  will 
be  a  dollar  in  Canada  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  That's  good  thinking.  It's 
eating  and  singing  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  That's  the  first  inteUigent 
thing  the  minister  has  said  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  agreement,  at  least 
the  formula,  means  what  it  appears  to  mean 
on  the  surface.  I  haven't  got  the  figures  in 
front  of  me,  but  if  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
at  84.91  cents,  which  it  was,  I  am  told,  last 
Thursday  when  we  were  discussing  this— 

Mr.  Roy:  Bring  on  Darcy  McKeough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —then  that  $1  US  means 
$1.73, 1  believe  it  is- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  doubletalk. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  bafilegab. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —in  the  Chicago  formula. 
Consequently,  our  price  would  go  up  $1. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obfuscation. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  has  become  a  legal 
expert  when  he  is  looking  for  excuses. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  intend  in  future  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  Ontario  against  unjustified  increases 
in  oil  prices,  or  will  it  be  his  policy  to  find 
all  sorts  of  rationales  and  justifications  and 
bafflegabs  in  order  to  support  Alberta  against 
the  businesses  and  consumers  of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Unfortunately,  I  haven't 
it  in  front  of  me,  but  our  position  hasn't 
changed  from  what  it  was— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  did  nothing 

then  and  he  is  doing  nothing  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —when  I  said  on  August 

24  that  we  were  opposed  to  a  price  increase, 

that   we   were   very   upset   at   the  way   the 

federal  government- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Protect  the  consumer. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  doing 

nothing  about  it. 

Hon.    Mr.    Auld:    —had    taken    unilateral 

action- 
Mr.    Warner:    What    is    the    government 

going  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —to  apparently  abrogate 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  does  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  minister  is  giving  us  double- 
talk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  new  question. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE 
CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services.  What  action 
is  the  minister  intending  to  take  in  response 
to  the  citizens'  panel  report  on  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  jail,  which  found  the  jail  to  be  over- 
crowded, understaffed  and  having  deplorable 
sanitary  conditions  and  which  demanded  the 
immediate  use  of  portable  maximum  security 
units  as  a  stopgap  measure? 

Mr.  Roy:  Tell  him,  Frank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  are  issuing  tender 
calls  for  proposals  on  portable  units  that 
would  ultimately  be  established  in  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  jail. 

Mr.  Warner:  When? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  When  were  the  tender  calls 
issued?  When  is  it  anticipated  that  the  maxi- 
mum security  portable  units  will  be  in  place 
and  is  it  the  minister's  intention  to  have  the 
jail  cleaned  and  painted  in  order  to  clean 
up  kitchen  conditions  and  the  other  con- 
ditions which  were  complained  of  by  the 
citizens'  panel  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  They  will  be  issued 
as  soon  as  Government  Services  can  produce 
the  necessary  documentation  for  proposals 
on  the  tender  calls.  We  had  planned  to 
have  them  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible, 
perhaps  within  two  or  three  months,  because 
we  intended  to  purchase  some  units  that 
were  the  only  available  ones  in  the  United 
States.  Regrettably,  Government  Services- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  should  take  a  day 
or  two  more. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  —have  investigated  the 
ones  from  the  United  States  and  found  they 
will  not  take  the  snow  load  of  our  northern 
climate  so  they  are  not  available  to  us. 
Consequently,  we  are  putting  out  tender 
calls  and  it  will  take  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  these  units  to  be  in  place. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  attempting  to 
keep  the  actual  count  in  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  jail  at  modest  number.  I  should  re- 
port I  looked  at  the  count  for  Friday, 
November  10,  which  happens  to  be  the  last 
count  I  have  available,  and  it  indicates  there 
were  61  people  in  the  jail  on  Friday,  Nov- 
ember 10.  The  jail's  capacity  is  04,  so  we 
feel  we  can  keep  the  count  at  a  modest 
level  to  some  extent,  and  that  will  remove 
the  exacerbated  situation. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Modest— that's  capacity  is 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  realize  it  will  prob- 
ably be  at  least  five  years  before  a  new  jail 
could  ever  be  in  place,  and  so  it  is  well 
beyond  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  mean  it  is  not  above 
capacity;  it  is  a  modest  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  We  also  realize  there 
may  be  some  very  serious  complaints  ex- 
pressed by  this  citizens'  group  and  we  will 
be  investigating  those  and  determining  a 
proper  course  of  action  as  a  result  of  them. 

Mr.  Warner:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Final  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  the  minister  explain 
why,  despite  the  fact  that  his  predecessor 
has  stated  building  a  new  jail  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  was  on  his  top  six  in  priority, 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  jail  until  the 
citizens'  panel  had  told  the  ministry  what  it 
should  have  already  known  about  conditions 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  That's  not  true  and  you 
know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  still 
in  the  top  six.  I  can  indicate  that.  That  has 
not  changed  in  priority,  along  with  the 
Barrie  jail  and  the  Peterborough  jail.  With 
respect  to  the  conditions,  we  intend  to 
determine  the  exact  situation,  and  we  expect 
to  take  a  course  of  action  to  improve  them 
if  they  are  borne  out. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  have  to  receive  a  re- 
port on  the  by-election  to  get  you  to  clean 
the  place  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Soon  there  won't 
be  any  NDPers  left. 


WELLAND  CANAL  BRIDGES 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.  I  am  sure 
the  minister  is  well  aware  of  the  backlog 
of  vessels  waiting  to  enter  the  Welland 
Canal  from  either  Lake  Erie  or  Lake 
Ontario.  Can  the  minister  inform  the  Legis- 
lature as  to  the  date  one  can  expect  the 
ministry  to  call  for  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  third  bridge  in  the  city 
of  Port  Colbome? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hav- 
ing some  trouble  in  trying  to  relate  the 
backlog  of  vessels  waiting  in  the  lake  to 
the  bridge  in  the  city  of  Port  Colbome.  In 
any  case,  the  tenders  for  the  bridge,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  called  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
date  they  wiU  be  called. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Perhaps  the  minister  didn't 
quite  understand  the  question.  The  backlog 
of  vessels  waiting  to  get  through  the  canal 
causes  the  bridges  to  be  up  almost  constantly 
in  the  city  of  Port  Colbome.  There  are  some 
30  or  40  vessels  on  either  end  of  the  canal 
waiting  for  entry  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  member  knows  there  was  considerable 
delay  in  obtaining  agreement  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  Transport  with  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  construction  of  that' 
third  bridge.  That  was  completed  about  six 
months  ago,  and  we  finally  came  to  an 
agreement. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  bridge,  as  it 
is  across  the  seaway,  will  be  built  by  the 
seaway  authority.  I  believe  it  is  going  to 
take  two  construction  seasons  to  build  the 
bridge.  It  has  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
operations  of  the  seaway  itself. 

In  addition  to  that,  my  ministry,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  responsible  for  some  approach 
work  to  the  bridge.  This  is  all  being  co- 
ordinated now  and  I  will  get  the  honourable 
member  the  latest  up-to-date  estimate  of  the 
starting  dates.  I  am  not  sure  of  them  right 
ofiF  hand. 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Dukszta:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Housing,  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
people  of  Ontario  have  the  right  to  know 
how  decisions  are  made  by  this  government, 
and  to  judge  whether  the  public  interest  is 
being  upheld  by  the  actions  of  ministers  of 
the  crown,  will  the  minister  undertake  to 
table  tomorrow  the  information  I  sought  in 
written  questions  132  and  136? 
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I  am  specifically  seeking,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  documents  regarding  the  Cantrakon  de- 
cision not  contained  in  the  file  478-48  in  the 
plans  administration  division  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing,  such  as  the  logs  of  meetings  and 
correspondence  of  the  ministers  and  his  senior 
advisors  contact  with  Cantrakon  Limited, 
McLaughlin  Limited,  Caledon  Mountain  Es- 
tates Limited,  Gary  Clarke,  and  the  soHcitors 
and  the  agents  of  these  parties,  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  how  the  ministry  dealt  with 
this  case  between  June  13,  1978,  and  August 
31,  1978? 

Secondly,  I  am  seeking  any  correspondence 
in  which  the  government  expressed  interest, 
or  potential  interest,  in  utili2dng  a  conference 
or  convention  centre  which  might  be  estab- 
lished in  the  town  of  Caledon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I'll  take  the  question  as 
notice,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Simcoe  East. 

Mr.  Bradley:  One  a  day. 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs.  Would  the  minister  assure  the 
House  that  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario  and  prevent 
the  mayor-elect  of  the  city  of  Toronto  from 
using  this  title  for  his  deputy  who  will  act 
as  his  official  greeter  in  his  absence?  And 
will  the  minister  convey  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen^ 

Mr.  McClellan:  What's  he  got  against  Fred 
Beavis?  He's  a  good  Tory. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  an  old  and  faithful  Tory. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith:  —and  does  not  act  as  a 
minor  political  official  in  this  province? 

Mr.  Warner:  Attack  old  and  faithful  Tories, 
will  you? 

Mr.  McClellan:  Look  after  your  old  Tories. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  that  question. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  it  going  to  be  Godfrey? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Does  he  wear  a  blue  denim 
skirt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Certainly  I  think  any  at- 
tempt to  have  anyone  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
designated  as  a  Lieutenant  Governor  would 
not  be  a  very  popular  move.  I'm  sure  I  would 
use  any  moral  suasion  that  I  might  have  to 
convince  them  that  should  not  be  so. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  You  will  talk  to  Pierre 
about  that. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  As  I  recall  from  the  intent 
of  the  comments  I  read  about  which  were 
made  in  the  program  last  night,  the  mayor  of 
Toronto  wants  to  distribute  the  ceremonial 
functions  of  his  job  over  to  someone  else, 
something  which  I  might  point  out  the  former 
mayor  and  present  Conservative  member  for 
Rosedale  did  many  times  also,  so  that  these 
people  or  one  particular  person  could  carry 
out  those  ceremonial  functions.  There  is  no 
problem  with  that,  except  that  I  might  remind 
the  mayor-elect  of  Toronto  he  will  find,  as 
many  of  us  here  who  hold  certain  cabinet 
responsibilities  have  found,  that  many  people 
want  the  mayor,  and  not  someone  represent- 
ing him,  at  functions. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Not  a  cabinet  minister. 

JOB  CREATION 

Mr.  Conway:  My  question  is  to  the  Treas- 
urer. It  has  to  do  with  the  press  statement 
from  his  ministry  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
having  regard  to  the  federal-provincial  meet- 
ing, the  DREE-GDA  contact  of  last  Thursday. 
I  note  that  it  was  a  positive  and  co-operative 
mood  which,  according  to  tiiis  statement, 
characterized  those  meetings,  "meetings  which 
accordingly"— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question. 

Mr.  Conway:  —"led  to  an  agreement  to 
new  joint  measures  to  create  jobs  and  stimu- 
late the  economies  of  eastern  and  northern 
Ontario."  I  would  ask  the  Treasurer  whether 
or  not  he  could  share  with  this  House  what 
exactly  that  agreement  was  and  what  are 
these  new  measures  to  create  jobs  and 
stimulate  the  economies  of  eastern  and 
northern  Ontario? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ARDA 
agreements  expire  March  31,  1979.  A  num- 
ber of  programs  in  eastern  Ontario  operated 
by  several  ministries  have  received  funding 
through  ARDA.  Therefore,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  finding  replacement  programs 
for  these.  We  had  discussed  a  number  of 
programs  vdth  Mr.  Lessard  last  Wednesday 
in  what  I  think  was  a  very  congenial  and 
co-operative  atmosphere.  It  may  be  that  he 
realizes,  for  a  change,  the  votes  in  this  prov- 
ince matter  because  in  the  past  we  have  had 
some  trouble  getting  DREE  money.  Even  the 
honourable  member  would  agree  that  has 
been  a  problem. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  in  Muskoka. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  We  pointed  out  that  we 
needed    an   eastern    Ontario   agreement   and 
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we  believe  we  have  agreed  in  principle  to 
that.  Within  the  cover  of  an  eastern  Ontario 
agreement  would  come  specific  programs. 
We  have  already  annomiced  a  sectoral  one. 
I'm  sure  the  member  is  aware  of  the  details. 
That  involved  research  on  hybrid  poplar  and 
various  kinds  of  assessment.  We  have  also 
had  a  program  in  eastern  Ontario  assessing 
the  mineral  wealth  of  that  area.  Those  are 
the  kinds  of  things  we  want  to  see,  not  only 
in  the  specifics— rural  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment—but imder  the  overall  geographic 
sectoral  heading. 

We  have  made  that  agreement.  We  have 
told  our  staflFs  to  work  out  the  details  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  have  general  agree- 
ments ready  for  signing  so  that  specific 
projects  can  be  enacted  under  them. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since,  as  the  Treasurer  knows,  one  of  the 
very  serious  difficulties  of  our  regional 
economy  is  the  very  high  seasonal  winter  un- 
employment, I  wonder  whether  the  Treasurer 
can  indicate  to  this  House  in  terms  of  new 
job  creation  what  the  impact  of  these  new 
strategies  and  new  programs  will  be  for  the 
winter  of  1978-79. 
[2:45] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Zero  to  be  precise. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  may  well  be.  In 
fact  we  will  have  to  await  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
by  the  DREE  minister  to  that  part  of  the 
province.  We  have  simply  said  that  Ontario 
under  the  DREE  formula  of  50-50  cost- 
sharing  is  willing  to  go  along  with  programs 
that  will  help,  perhaps  Timbertown  specifi- 
cally and  those  kinds  of  things,  because  we 
are  talking  about  the  tourism  components  as 
well  as  the  other  components  that  we  have 
traditionally  had  under  DREE  agreement. 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister not  feel  it  is  more  an  obhgation  of  his 
government  to  see  that  something  is  done  in 
eastern  Ontario  to  correct  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  economic  stagnation,  un- 
acceptably  high  unemployment  and  the  un- 
favourable per  capita  income?  He  seems  to  be 
throwing  this  back  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  I  feel  it  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Treasurer  and  this  government  to  see  that 
these  matters  are  corrected  in  eastern  On- 
tario. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  took  that  as  a  state- 
ment. 

LIQUOR  LOUNGE  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  I  have  a  question  of 
the   Minister  6f  Consumer   and   Commercial 


Relations:  I  would  like  to  know  what  action 
the  minister  intends  to  take  to  control  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  sexually  exploitive, 
suggestive,  tasteless  and  oflFensive  newspai)er 
ads  that  are  appearing  in  our  daily  news- 
papers for  t»pless  restaurants,  bars  and  other 
such  business  concerns. 

By  way  of  example,  I  am  sending  him 
across  the  floor  a  copy  of  an  ad  that  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  for  the  Up- 
front Executive  Lounge  today.  According  to 
the  ad,  it  is  a  place  where  one  can  "enjoy 
a  little  libation,  great  food  and  some  very 
winsome  waitresses  who  have  (absolutely) 
nothing  to  hide." 

Mr.  Conway:  Clean  that  up. 

An  Hon.  member:  License  the  newspaper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  must  confess  I  haven't 
seen  the  ad  before.  I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it  of  the  Globe  if  I  hadn't  seen  it.  We  will 
look  into  it.  Perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  McMurtry)  might  also  want  to  lock 
into  it. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Supplementary:  Has 
the  minister  met  with  the  Ontario  Status  of 
Women  Council  to  follow  up  on  their  1975 
study  called.  About  Face  Towards  the  Posi- 
tive Image  of  Women  in  Advertising?  If  he 
hasn't  done  so,  will  he  do  so,  because  they 
may  be  able  to  provide  him  with  some  in- 
valuable suggestions  as  to  ix)ssible  guidelines 
for  such  ads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  haven't  met  with 
them,  but  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
member  that,  contrary  to  the  Theatres  Act, 
where  we  do  have  in  this  ministry  control 
over  advertising  for  entertainment  and  where 
there  are  very  definite  guidelines,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  are  no  guidelines  any 
more  concerning  entertaiimient  or  type  <rf 
service  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  point  of  the 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drear  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
MacLean  and  MacLean  decision  some  years 
ago  removed  that.  Quite  frankly,  it  is  really 
a  matter  in  this  case,  I  would  think,  for  the 
Attorney  General.  In  any  event,  I  will  meet 
with  them.  I  will  look  at  the  proposals  of  the 
Status  of  Women  Council. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Davison:  Jurisdiction  never 
stopped  you  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  really  still  getting 
over  the  shock  of  finding  this  in  the  Globe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  not  getting  co- 
operation from  the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  will  look  into  it  with 
the  Attorney  General. 
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Mr.  Makarchuk:  Supplementary:  Can  the 
minister  explain  why  he  would  allow  those 
types  of  ads  to  be  put  in  newspapers  where- 
as a  service  club  or  a  veterans'  club  or  a 
Legion  cannot  put  in  a  little  block  ad  notify- 
ing their  membership  of  coming  social  events? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  I  am  fully  aware  of  that 
section  of  the  act  regarding  clubs  and  so 
forth,  particularly  in  regard  to  special-occa- 
sion permits.  I  can't  give  the  member  a 
rational  answer  for  it  and  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    Then    change    the    rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  quite  so  fast.  The 
only  answer  is  that  in  tfhe  past  there  have 
been  complaints  from  taxpaying,  competitive 
businesses  in  the  community  that  have  a 
liquor  licence  six  days  a  week  and  feel  those 
who  operate  on  a  sporadic  basis  really 
shouldn't  have  the  same  rights. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  They  operate  six  days  a 
week  and  if  you  let  them,  they  will  operate 
seven. 

Mr.  Warner:  You  put  big  business  ahead 
of  the  Legion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  don't  you  ever  say 
that,  and  wipe  the  smirk  off  of  your  face. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Warner  Point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Spe^er. 

Mr.  Speaker:  What's  your  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Warner:  The  descriptive  language 
which  the  minister  used  with  regard  to  myself. 
If  my  smiling  offends  the  minister  I  am 
sorry,  but  he  needn't  refer  to  it  as  a  smirk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  not  a  point  of  privilege- 
Does  the  minister  have  a  response? 

Hon.  Mr.  Drea:  Not  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
To  go  back  to  the  club  licence;  the  club 
licence,  as  the  House  very  well  knows,  is 
different  from  a  regular  liquor  licence.  There 
are  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  upon 
the  clubs'  right  to  advertise.  As  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  was  made  to  me  ^bout  how  do 
I  allow  this,  I  don't  allow  this  in  the  Glo'be 
and  Mail.  The  restrictions  on  advertising  on 
the  club  licence  were  based  upon  competitive 
factors  that  reflected  the  viability  of  the 
liquor  industry  at  the  time  that  tiiey  were 
made. 

CFL  RULE 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  asked  a  question 
regarding  the  designated-import  rule  of  the 
Canadian  Football  League  and  the  possibility 
that  t!his  rule  violates  the  hiunan  rights  code. 


He  is  not  so  happy  today,  is  he,  after  yes- 
terday's game?  He  is  not  smiling  as  much. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  could  use  some  imports. 
Look  at  all  those  Canadian  boys  in  the  front 
line  of  Montreal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  As  I  mentioned  at  the 
time,  a  complaint  has  been  filed  with  the 
commission  concerning  the  designated-import 
rule  and  the  matter  is  still  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  commission.  Thus  I  believe  it 
could  likely  he  seen  as  prejudicial  to  the  case 
in  question  should  I  make  a  detailed  reply  at 
this  moment.  I  might,  however,  take  a 
moment  to  remind  the  member  of  a  couple 
of  points  raised  in  supplementary  questions. 

The  commission  has  for  some  time  been 
aware  of  the  designated-import  rules  and  the 
suggestion  of  some  people  that  this  rule  may 
be  considered  a  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
code.  However,  with  this  particular  case  it 
was  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  rule  does  violate  the  code 
is  to  wait  until  a  complaint  is  filed.  This  has 
now  occurred  and  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion is  under  way. 

Secondly,  regarding  the  member's  sugges- 
tion that  I  either  alter  the  code  or  attempt  to 
get  the  Canadian  Football  League  to  alter 
its  rules,  I  would  suggest  the  former  is  pre- 
mature and  the  latter,  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  investigation,  may  be  unnecessary  as  well 
as  possibly  being  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
ministry.  As  a  final  comment,  I  might  point 
out  to  the  member  that  as  a  result  of  the 
events  of  the  past  weekend  and  the  untimely 
defeat  of  his  own  home-town  team,  he  might 
well  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Cana- 
dian playing  quarterback  in  the  Grey  Cup 
next  weekend. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  was  a  pretty  facetious  re- 
mark he  just  made  towards  the  end  of  his 
statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
when  he  expects  the  commission  to  make  a 
ruling  on  the  complaint  by  Jamie  Bone? 
When  can  we  expect  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
the  matter  is  under  consideration  now  and  I 
would  hope  it  would  be  resolved  within  a 
few  weeks. 

LOTTERY  GRANTS 

Mr.  G.  Taylor:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation.  I  noticed 
in  an  article  that  Humber  College  had  re- 
ceived a  $500,000  Wintario  grant  for  a  capital 
structure.  Has  the  ministry  changed  its  guide- 
lines or  is  there  ^ly  confusion  on  the  guide- 
lines, since  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
capital   support  did  not   go  to  abready  tax- 
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supported  operations  such  as  Humber  College 
or  educational  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  look 
into  the  details  of  that  grant  and  report  back. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  direct  a  further 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Energy  about  the 
conference  last  week,  in  which  he  supported 
the  Alberta  contention  that  the  price  for  oil  in 
Canada  should  go  up  by  $1  a  barrel.  He  indi- 
cated in  a  previous  answer  that  he  had  not 
consulted  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Mc- 
Murtry)  as  to  the  validity  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  agreement  which  dictated 
his  position. 

Would  the  minister  tell  the  House  just 
what  is  the  basis  of  his  decision  on  behalf  of 
the  consumers  of  Ontario  that  if  the  price 
does  go  up  $1  a  barrel  we  will  still  be  behind 
the  American  price?  Would  he  not  feel  that 
we  ought  to  accept  the  statement  by  the 
federal  Minister  of  Energy  that  the  increase 
of  $1  would  put  us  ahead  of  the  Americans 
by  a  reasonable  calculation  of  the  costs,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  have  supported  the 
Alberta  position? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  recollection  of  what  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Gillespie  said  on  Thursday 
about  the  possibility  of  the  US  price  rising 
above  $1— also  the  Canadian  price,  in  effect, 
was  that  he  gave  two  or  three  examples  of 
how  the  price  might  become  more  than  $1. 
He  also  suggested  that  if  the  Canadian 
dollar  got  up  to  90  cents,  I  believe  it  was 
although  I'd  hke  to  look  at  my  notes  and  I 
don't  have  all  of  them  in  front  of  me,  the 
price  would  not  go  above  $1. 

The  Chicago  price  is  calculated  by  a 
somewhat  involved  formula— and  I  am  sure 
the  honourable  member  would  think  I  should 
be  the  last  one  who  should  explain  it  to 
him— but  it  includes  such  things  as  trans- 
portation and  various  arbitrary  figures.  We 
have  had,  in  the  past,  some  discussions  about 
that.  Perhaps  my  predecessor  is  more  familiar 
with  that  than  I  am. 

Mr.   Nixon:   Which  predecessor  was  that? 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  one  closest  to  my  right. 
Mr.  S.  Smith:  The  guy  who  said  he  knows 
nothing  about  energy. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  thought 
he  was  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  That's  what  you  said.  You 
were  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  far  as  what  will  happen 
on  January  1,  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  in  August  when  the  announce- 


ment was  made  by  the  government  of 
Canada,  by  Mr.  Gillespie  and,  as  I  recall, 
Mr.  Chretien,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  we 
said  we  thought  this  was  improper  and 
breaching  an  agreement.  Also,  at  that  time, 
there  was  no  assurance  the  price  as  calculated 
in  Chicago  would  exceed  $1.  It  now  appears 
it  may  well  do  so,  particularly  as  there  is 
some  bearing  on  the  matter  by  OPEC  de- 
cisions. If  OPEC  decides  to  increase  its 
prices  by  five  per  cent,  that  will  have  a 
further  effect  in  the  States,  which  will  then 
affect  us. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  You  are  not  very  convincing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  Consistent  all  the  way 
through. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
going  to  phone  Mr.  Gillespie  and  say,  **he  did 
not  understand  it  completely  and  that  he  is 
now  in  favour  of  there  not  being  an  increase 
in  Ontario,"  so  that  in  fact  we  will  not  have 
an  increase  either  then  or  in  the  next  quarter? 
That's  our  policy;  the  minister  should  be 
sure  to  understand  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'm  quite  sure  Mr. 
Gillespie  understands  it,  and  I  have  also 
put  it  in  writing  to  him. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Do  it;  do  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  thinks  you're  supporting 
Alberta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  honourable  members 
opposite  are  really  spending  an  awful  lot  of 
time  trying  to  get  me  to  say  something 
which  I  did  not  say.  They  are  trying  to 
get  me  to  say  the  reverse  of  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  what  you  didn't  do 
that  we  are  concerned  about. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Can  the  minister  tell  us  if 
he  has  calculated  the  impact  of  loss  of  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
oil?  Two,  can  he  tell  us  what  is  the  impact 
on  inflation?  Three,  doesn't  he  think  it  is 
contradictory  that  while  we  are  trying  to 
attract  industry  in  Ontario— in  this  case.  Ford 
—by  giving  them  incentives,  we  put  our  manu- 
facturing industry  at  a  disadvantage  by  in- 
creasing the  oil  price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  My  predecessors  and  I  on 
various  occasions  have  said  what  we  felt  a 
fair  arrangement  is  as  far  as  pricing  of 
Canadian  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  goes.  We 
have  said  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a  fair 
return  to  the  consumer.  The  price  should 
be  the  same  across  the  country,  adjusted  only 
for  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  we  have 
said  it  is  terribly  important  in  industrial 
provinces  such  as  Ontario,  because  it  does 
affect  our  competitive  position.  That  is  why 
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we  are  not  in  favour  of  going  to  the  world 

price- 
Mr.  Warner:  Answer  the  question. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —we  are  in  favour  of  being 

at  least  below  the  US  price. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  COURSES 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Is  the  minister  aware 
the  principal  of  South  Huron  District  High 
School  has  had  to  use  the  intercom  system 
in  that  school  to  appeal  for  students  to  bring 
wire  coat  hangers  to  school  so  students  in 
the  welding  shop  would  have  material  to 
weld? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  about  hairpins? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  That's  a  hangup  they  have 
there. 

[3:00] 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  could  suggest  that  she 
ask  her  parliamentary  assistant.  He  knows 
about  it.  Will  she  launch  a  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  materials  and  the  need  for  new 
equipment  in  shop  courses  and  high  schools 
across  the  province,  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  government's  public  commitment 
to  technical  training  is  not  undercut  by  the 
reality  of  inadequate  provincial  funding 
from  her  minstry? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Don't  get  hung  up. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:   Mr.   Speaker,  that 
investigation   has    already   been   launched. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Has  the  minister  got  any 
answers? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  never  do. 

DREE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MoKessock:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  minute  ago  he 
was  talking  about  his  discussions  with  Marcel 
Lessard,  pertaining  to  the  DREE  program, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  specifically  talking 
about  a  new  program  for  eastern  Ontario.  I 
assume  he's  aware  that  there  is  a  special 
ARDA  program  that  covered  southwestern 
Ontario— Simcoe,  Wellington,  Grey-Bruce 
and  DuflFerin.  In  his  discussions,  was  there 
anything  said  pertaining  to  a  new  program 
coming  in  to  cover  that  part  of  Ontario? 

Also,  new  applications  for  that  program 
stopped  as  of  September  8  of  this  year  and 
some  of  the  programs  won't  be  completed 
before  March  31.  Will  there  be  money  made 
available  to  finish  these  programs  that  are 
ongoing  throughout  1979? 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  money  the  member  is  talking  about  is 
currently  being  handled  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  W.  Newman). 
He  was  present  at  that  meeting.  He  stated 
that  he  was  very  concerned  about  getting 
assistance  for  the  Grey- Bruce  area  of  the 
province  under  some  form  of  federal  recog- 
nition. We  didn't  detect  much  sympathy 
from  the  federal  people  for  that  coverage. 
However,  I  can  assure  the  member  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  did  stress 
the  need  for  that  area. 

Mr.  Eakins:  Supplementary:  Has  the 
Treasurer  considered  adjusting  the  bound- 
aries for  DREE?  I'm  thinking  of  the  county 
of  Haliburton,  which  desperately  needs  assis- 
tance and  cannot  receive  assistance  for  its 
industries  there. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  know  they  desperately 
need  assistance.  That's  why  I  drop  over 
every  so  often. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  why  they  need 
assistance. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Now,  now,  it's  my  turn. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggested  that  the 
boundaries  of  eastern  Ontario  be  redefined 
to  include  Muskoka  and  Haliburton. 

Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  elicit  if  I  can  from  the  Treasurer  a 
clarification  on  the  expected  signing  dates  for 
these  new  agreements  spoken  of  in  his  press 
statement  of  November  16.  When  does  he 
expect  that  these  agreements  will  be  signed, 
and  to  that  degree,  made  public? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  There  are  a  number 
of  agreements  referred  to  in  the  document, 
and  one  at  least  really  has  passed  all  the 
technical  hurdles— that's  the  one  that  relates 
to  the  forests  of  the  north.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  one  where  we  appear  to  be  ready  to  sign 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

We  pressed  the  minister  and  I  thiiJc  we 
had  good  acceptance  of  the  need  to  have 
these  new  agreements  signed  and  in  place 
before  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  Swart:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
ister of  Intergovernmental  AfiFairs  is  still  in 
the  House.  I  wonder  if  I  could  have  his 
attention— the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  already  leaving.  He 
didn't  know  anyone  was  going  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  No  need  to  run  out,  Tom. 
You  can  handle  it. 
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Mr.  Swart:  Now  that  he  is  on  the  way 
back  to  his  seat,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  min- 
ister: in  view  of  certain  problems  which  be- 
came apparent  in  the  recent  municipal  elec- 
tions, is  he  going  to  change  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  first  of  all,  to  limit  the  amount 
of  campaign  expenditures  and  require  the 
disclosure  of  their  source  in  municipal  elec- 
tions? Secondly,  will  he  consider  moving  the 
election  date  to  October?  Thirdly,  will  he 
have  the  polls  open  at  9  a.m.  to  conform 
with  other  elections,  provincial  and  federal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  those  matters  are 
certainly  things  that  should  be  looked  at, 
although  I  believe  the  question  concerning 
disclosure  is  now  provided  for.  Councils  can 
pass  a  bylaw  requesting  disclosure  of  funds 
during  the  campaign. 

I  must  say  that  personally  my  feeling  is 
that  the  new  election  date  worked  very  well 
and  I  don't  see  any  particular  need  for  mov- 
ing it  further  forward.  But  I  am  sympathetic 
—and  I'm  just  giving  you  my  personal  view 
—to  opening  the  polls  earlier.  I  think  the 
polls  probably  should  open  earlier  than  they 
do  at  the  present  time. 

I'd  be  willing  to  look  at  those  matters.  As 
my  friend  knows,  there's  no  urgency  to  de- 
cide today  or  tomorrow  about  them  but 
rather  to  have  any  changes  for  the  better 
in  place  for  the  next  municipal  election. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  May  I  ask  the 
minister  if  he's  not  aware  that  the  vote  in 
Fort  Frances  had  to  be  postponed  because 
of  the  weather,  that  they  had  trouble  in 
many  parts  of  northern  Ontario  and  that  the 
middle  of  November  in  northern  Ontario  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  time  to  have  to  go  some 
distances  in  many  cases  to  the  polls?  Does  he 
not  feel  that  the  limitation  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  the  disclosure  of  the  source 
of  the  funds  should  be  mandatory  rather  than 
just  volimtary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  the  present  legisla- 
tion is  satisfactory  in  that  particular  area. 
I  would  remind  my  friend  of  something  I  was 
thinking  about  the  other  day.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  started  working  in  municipal 
politics,  as  I  did,  when  we  used  to  get  up  at 
six  o'clock- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  don't  know.  He  was 
in  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Makarchuk:  He's  got  more  time  in 
municipal  politics  than  all  of  you  put  to- 
gether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —on  New  Year's  Day 
and  work  all  New  Year's  Day  on  elections 
that  happened  every  year  at  one  time. 

I  realize  the  weather  does  present  a  prob- 
lem   in    certain    areas.    I   suppose    if   it   isn't 


snowing,  it  will  be  raining  somewhere  on 
election  day.  We  should  give  the  present  date 
a  chance.  I  think  it's  a  better  date  than  we 
had  before. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  oould  be  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  really  don't  see  any 
need  to  change  it  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  most  government 
measures,  it  is  a  half-measure. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Supplementary:  When  the 
minister  is  considering  the  problem  of  limit- 
ing contributions  and  disclosure,  if  the  minis- 
try and  the  minister  are  not  in  favour  of  a 
compulsory  piece  of  legislation,  would  he  con- 
sider formulating  a  model  bylaw  that  munic- 
ipalities that  wanted  to  implement  could  im- 
plement so  that  the  system  would  be  some- 
what standard  across  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  suggestion  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  I'd  certainly  be  willing 
to  take  a  look  at  that.  I  think  it  would  be 
something  that  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Liaison  Committee  might  like  to  look  at  with 
us.  If  a  model  bylaw  that  could  be  used  and 
adopted  by  various  areas  in  this  field  could 
be  developed  that  might  be  a  good  idea. 

RONDEAU  PROVINCIAL  PARK 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Last  week  the  member  for 
Kent-Elgin  (Mr.  McGuigan)  asked  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment to  pass  along  to  me.  It  was  a  re- 
quest to  review  the  decision  regarding  the 
options  that  are  being  ofiFered  to  leaseholders 
at  Rondeau  Park.  The  question  was  "Would 
the  minister  ofi^er  these  leaseholders  a  chance 
to  include  their  children  in  the  leases  that  run 
to  1996?" 

The  answer  is  that  one  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  the  review  of  the  park  lease  situation 
was  to  find  a  natural  and  humane  way  of 
terminating  existing  leases  while  still  retain- 
ing 1996  as  tlie  final  termination  date.  In 
view  of  the  age  structure  of  existing  lease- 
holders, that  objective  is  contemplated  in  the 
option  which  is  being  ofiFered  to  leaseholders, 
which  is  that  any  leaseholder  may  continue 
with  his  present  lease  and  may  arrange  joint 
tenancy  with  his  children  until  the  lease  ex- 
pires; or  he  may  opt  to  join  a  plan  under 
which  he  or  his  spouse  may  remain  in  the 
park  until  the  death  of  himself  of  his  surviving 
spouse  or  at  1996,  whichever  occurs  first. 

His  children  may,  of  course,  enjoy  the 
cottage  as  his  guests  but  under  the  plan  they 
are  not  eligible  transferees.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  to  extend  the  plan  to  the  next 
generation  would  create  in  1996  another  situa- 
tion which  might  be  considered  inhumane. 
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Mr.  Conway:  Supplementary  to  the  minis- 
ter's statement:  I  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  those  arrangements  that  apply  to  Rondeau 
are  indeed  the  ones  that  have  been  agreed  to 
for  Algonquin  Park  leaseholders.  If  the  state- 
ment and  the  position  are  similar,  could  he 
provide  a  position  or  a  policy  paper  to  that 
effect,  at  least  to  myself,  because  there  has 
been  some  concern  that  that  has  not  been 
forthcoming? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It's  my  understanding  that 
this  was  oflFered  in  Algonquin  Park.  It's  based 
on  the  same  principle. 

APPRENTICE  CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  O'Neil:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
but  since  he  has  left  I'll  direct  it  to  the 
Minister   of  Colleges   and   Universities. 

Can  the  minister  explain  why  the  ministry's 
apprenticeship  certificates  in  plumbing  have 
no  validity  in  obtaining  a  trade  licence  in  the 
town  of  Oakville,  even  though  the  Municipal 
Act  overrules  local  bylaws  requiring  further 
work  experience  and  examinations?  Does  she 
condone  unilateral  decisions  by  other  munic- 
ipalities in  rejecting  what  are  legally  adequate 
certificates  of  qualifications? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
sounds  like  a  most  unusual  situation.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  the  town  of  Oakville  had  set 
itself  up  as  a  specific  certifying  body.  I  shall 
investigate  it  and  report. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  in  the  Sudbury  area  is,  in 
fact,  intervening  in  the  industrial  dispute  at 
Inco  when  it  says  to  workers  who  are  on 
partial  disability  that  their  benefits  will  be 
reduced  since  there  is  no  light  duty  available 
because  of  the  strike  at  Inco? 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  If  I  understand  that  ques- 
tion correctly,  it  was  asked  of  me  earlier  by 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East  (Mr.  Martel), 
and  that  very  issue  is  going  before  the  appeal 
board  of  the  WCB  for  consideration.  If  that's 
not  so  I'll  check  it  out  and  report  back  to 
the  member. 

Mr.  Warner:  It  should  be  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  not  aware  that  that's  not  the  kind 
of  decision  that  should  be  made  by  the  com- 
pensation board  but  should  be  a  directive 
from  the  minister,  and  that  not  only  are 
workers   who   are    on   partial   disability   and 


available  for  light  duty  being  discriminated 
against  but  also  employees  who  are  on  re- 
habihtation  programs  and  who  have  applied 
for  and  received  Canada  Pension  Plan  benefits 
are  being  discriminated  against?  Can  we  have 
some  direction  and  some  leadership  from  the 
Minister  of  Labour  on  these  two  matters? 
Never  mind  going  back  to  the  appeal  board. 
The  minister  knows  what  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Elgie:  I  wasn't  aware  of  either 
of  these  specific  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I'll  check  it  out  and  see  if  they  are  so  and 
report  back  to  the  member. 

HYDRO  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Energy.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister,  in  the  light  of  the  new  energy 
situation  and  the  new  electric  power  con- 
sumption reality  in  Ontario,  knows  if  Ontario 
Hydro  has  exercised  any  of  its  prerogatives 
in  the  uranium  contracts  to  downscale  the 
purchases  of  uranium  fuel  between  now 
and  the  year  2000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  not  aware 
of  any.  I  will  inquire.  I  would  be  surprised 
at  this  early  date  if  they  have,  but  I  will 
inquire  and  inform  the  member. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Supplementary:  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  understands  there  is  a  lead  time, 
which  is  very  important,  that's  involved  here 
and  unless  action  is  taken  now,  which  may 
appear  to  be  early  in  the  game,  Ontario 
Hydro  and  the  people  of  Ontario  who  buy 
the  electric  power  are  going  to  be  stuck  with 
the  bill  five  years  down  the  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it  was  indicated 
during  the  discussion  of  my  estimates  that 
Hydro's  next  load  forecast  has  not  yet  been 
completed  and  any  major  further  changes  in 
the  plans  would  hinge  to  a  great  extent  on 
that,  so  I  would  imagine  that  it  may  be  a 
month  or  so  before  we  hear. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  A  supplementary:  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister,  on  the  same  con- 
tracts, if  he  would  consider  an  excess  profits 
tax  now  be  applied  to  Mr.  Roman's  holdings 
of  Denison  stocks,  now  that  it's  clear  that 
he's  picked  up  about  $44,8  million  personally 
since  February  1978  on  those  stocks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
refer  that  question  to  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F. 
S.  Miller)  who  is  the  one  who  normally  deals 
with  tax  policies. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  It's  an  exploitation  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  McClellan:  It  is  a  redirection. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  no  indication  that 
the  Treasurer  was  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  His  enthusiasm  for  answering 
questions  is  not  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Treasurer  find  him- 
self in  a  position  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  is  just  sulking  because  he 
didn't  buy  Denison. 

[3:15] 

CHARGES  FOR  AIR 
AT  SERVICE  STATIONS 

Mr.  Young:  A  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications:  Has  the 
minister  taken  any  attitude  towards  the  sug- 
gestion, and  it's  now  a  matter  being  pushed 
strongly  by  a  newly  formed  company  in  On- 
tario, that  drivers  be  charged  for  air  for  tires 
through  use  of  machines  in  whidh  one  inserts 
coins,  a  suggestion  which  will  have  very  dire 
consequences  for  the  safety  of  motor  cars  and 
the  longevity  of  tires? 

Mr.  Warner:  Great  system  when  you  start 
charging  for  air. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  never  charge  anything  for 
hot  air, 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  We  get  lit  free  from 
the  member  for  Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

(Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  have  to  take  that  sug- 
gestion under  consideration  because  I  have 
some  problem  seeing  how  any  legislation  for 
which  I  am  responsible  could  be  adapted  to 
meet  that  particular  problem  which  may  or 
may  not  develop  throughout  the  country.  This 
would  be  a  mechanism  used  by  privately 
owned  service  stations  in  many  areas  and  not 
necessarily  on  the  highways.  It  mipht  come 
under  Constuner  and  Commercial  Relations, 
I  really  don't  know.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
that  particular  machine  is  going  to  go  very 
far.  I  wouldn't  be  investing  in  it. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  bit  hke  the  dime  toilet — 
when  you  need  it,  you  need  it. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

CITY  OF  LONDON  ACT 

Mr.  Van  Home  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answers  to  questions 


138,   139,   and   140  standing  on  the  Notice 
Paper.   (See  appendix  page  5061.) 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
only  about  one  hour  and  three  minutes  for 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
AflFairs,  which  we  will  now  consider.  Following 
tliat  we  will  rise  and  consider  order  42  stand- 
ing on  the  Notice  Paper  imtil  six  o'clock.  This 
evening  at  eight  we  will  start  the  estimates  of 
Treasiuy  and  Economics. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

(concluded  from  November  17,  1978) 

On  vote  1103B,  local  government  aflFairs 
program: 

Mr.  Bradley:  There  are  a  couple  of  prob- 
lems I  would  like  to  discuss  under  the  area 
of  local  government  aflFairs  which  aflFect  a 
number  of  areas  within  the  province,  but 
specificallv  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  own 
experience  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

First,  I  would  make  a  plea  to  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs,  and  through  him 
to  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S.  Miller). 
I  know  what  discussions  are  going  on.  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  that,  with  the  new  minister, 
who  is  noted  fior  his  flexibJlity  and  his  ability 
to  solve  problems;  at  least  this  is  the  reputa- 
tion he  establ'shed  as  Minister  of  Education. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  situation  that  exists 
with  the  resources  equalization  crant  and  how 
the  formula  currently  used  adversely  aflFects 
certain  municipalities  can  be  solved  with  dis- 
cussions the  minister  would  have.  The  mem- 
bers for  Samia  (Mr.  Blundy)  and  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  have  discussed 
the  problem  as  it  specifically  aflFects  their 
particular  municipalities. 

The  city  of  St.  Catharines,  has  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  being  without  $1.2 
million  per  year.  Over  the  past  five  years, 
that  would  be  $6  million  that  otherwise 
might  be  going  to  the  city  of  St.  Catharines 
in  terms  of  provincial  grants.  Because  the 
formula  is  as  it  is,  and  because  of  the  date 
at  which  the  assessment  was  done  in  St. 
Catharines  as  compared  to  other  communi- 
ties, we  are  not  now  receiving  these  funds. 
Therefore,  the  people  at  the  local  level, 
are  forced  to  pay  out  that  kind  of  money 
for  the  property  tax. 
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In  the  past,  when  I  spoke  to  the  previous 
Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
AflFairs,  the  former  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent  (Mr.  McKeough),  the  response  was 
rather  negative.  Part  of  the  response  was 
based  on  the  fact  we  would  have  to  await 
the  complete  property  tax  reform  package 
before  we  could  look  forward  to  any  resolv- 
ing of  that  particular  problem,  because  it 
really  had  to  be  resolved,  he  contended, 
across  the  province  of  Ontario  rather  than  in 
specific  cases. 

The  plea  I  make  to  the  minister  is  that, 
even  if  he  doesn't  want  to  go  into  the  past 
to  redress  the  problem  that  has  existed  over 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  asked  that 
the  minister  in  this  particular  year,  and  next 
year  if  we  do  not  have  an  implementation 
of  property  tax  reform,  develop  some 
formula  which  would  at  least  partially  com- 
pensate those  municipalities  which  are  ad- 
versely affected.  I  would  look  forward  to  a 
comment  from  the  minister  on  that,  either 
now  or  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
whatever  is  his  wish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reply 
would  be  as  I  replied  to  similar  questions 
on  Friday  during  consideration  of  these 
estimates.  That  is  we  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  we  are  looking  at  certain  solutions, 
or  at  least  partial  solutions,  which  will  be- 
come known  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
I  can't  really  say  anything  more  than  that  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  looking  at  solutions 
which  in  fact  would  take  effect  in  the  next 
year  or  over  the  next  period  of  time  and 
are  not  directly  connected  with  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  will  continue  my  remarks, 
then.  I  am  reasonably  hopeful  something 
can  come  out  of  the  discussions  that  take 
place,  particularly  direct  discussions  with 
those  municipalities  that  are  affected.  I  know 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  will  be  in  the  city 
of  St.  Catharines  on  December  4  and  I 
think  one  of  the  matters  the  mayor  of  St. 
Catharines  will  be  discussing  with  the 
Premier  at  that  time  will  be  this  specific 
problem.  Hopefully  we  will  have  some  kind 
of  a  solution  at  that  time. 

The  other  area  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  afternoon  is  that  of  regional  govern- 
ment. I  think  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  we  discuss  this  matter  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  we  have  a  new  minister,  in  effect,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minister— and  I  was  encouraged  by 
these  remarks— both  in  a  speech  in  Sudbury 
and  in  Hansard  of  November  6,  talked  about 
the  fact  the  provincial  government  is  no 
longer   going  to  be   in  the  business   of  im- 


plementing large  scale  restructuring,  at  least 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  He  has  made  the 
promise  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
further  regional  governments  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  for  some  time  to  come. 

He  makes  the  statement,  for  instance,  that 
the  provincial  government  has  gone  as  far 
as  it  intends  to  go  with  regional  government, 
and  says  he  wants  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  legislate  any  additional 
regional  governments  or  large  scale  restruc- 
tured municipalities. 

I  think  for  the  parts  of  Ontario  that  do 
not  now  have  regional  government  this  is 
certainly  good  news.  For  those  areas  that  do 
have  regional  government  at  the  present 
time,  it  offers  only  the  hope  that  the  minis- 
ter, having  said  this,  may  re-evaluate,  on  his 
own,  with  the  resources  he  has  available 
within  his  ministry,  and  through  the  reports 
that  have  been  made  public  from  the  various 
regions;  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
implement  the  kind  of  changes  which  are 
going  to  bring  about  a  redress  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  those  specific  areas  which  I 
thiiJc  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
regional  government. 

The  minister,  when  I  interjected  during 
his  initial  remarks,  suggested  that  Metro- 
politan Toronto  was  one  area  where  regional 
government  had  worked.  I  think  there  are 
few  people  in  this  House  who  would  quarrel 
with  that  particular  contention.  Regional 
government  seemed  to  make  sense  in  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto,  where  there  are  several 
large  municipalities  side  by  side,  and  where 
there  is  an  almost  continuous  flow  of  urban 
development.  However,  to  apply  what  is 
good  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the  rest 
of  the  province  doesn't  always  work,  as  many 
of  us  who  do  not  reside  in  Toronto  nor 
represent  ridings  in  Toronto  have  often 
discovered. 

I  think  ff  the  minister  were  to  discuss  with 
some  of  the  back-bench  members  in  his 
own  party,  plus  some  of  those  members  who 
represent  ridings  in  which  regional  govern- 
ment has  been  implemented,  he  would  find, 
not  to  his  surprise,  that  it  is  a  very  un- 
popular concept  even  today.  That's  prob- 
ably because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
implemented  rather  than  the  idea  that  was 
down  on  paper  originally. 

We  known  from  the  results  of  various 
referenda  that  took  place  across  the  province 
on  November  13  that  regional  government  is 
not  popular  among  the  population.  One  can 
say  it's  because  the  people  don't  understand. 
I  tend  to  view  that  as  a  rather  condescend- 
ing attitude,  "the  people  don't  understand."  I 
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think  the  people  understand  very  well  what 
tile  implementation  of  regional  government 
has  meant  to  their  particular  areas,  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  reacting  in  a  rather 
negative  manner. 

Last  May,  during  the  private  members' 
hour,  I  introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
have  provided  for  a  referendum  covering 
those  areas  affected  by  regional  government 
at  the  present  time.  This  way  the  people 
could  at  least  pass  judgement,  and  the  results 
of  that  referendum  would  be  made  known 
to  the  general  government  committee  where 
the  matter  could  be  discussed.  I  recognize 
that  the  House  is  not  obliged  to  discuss  these 
matters  simply  because  a  referendum  takes 
place  and  some  people  express  a  negative 
point  of  view.  By  introducing  this  resolution, 
however,  I  felt  we  could  allow  people  across 
Ontario  to  pass  some  kind  of  judgement  be- 
for  major  restructuring  is  implemented  and 
after  it  has  been  implemented.  It  would  then 
place  the  onus  on  those  who  had  imple- 
mented it,  in  the  past,  or  who  were  going 
to  implement  it  in  the  future,  to  sell  it  in 
the  proper  package  so  that  the  people  would 
be  aware  of  its  benefits,  if  indeed  there  were 
any  benefits  to  be  gained. 

Many  of  the  comments  we  heard  during 
these  referenda  across  Ontario,  when  these 
matters  were  discussed  in  the  various  muni- 
cipalities, really  confirmed  what  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  sat  on  the  official 
opposition  task  force  on  regional  and  local 
government  found  as  we  went  across  the 
province.  I'm  sure  the  minister  has  had  the 
same  complaints  made  to  his  ministry  from 
various  sources.  The  feeling  is  certainly  not 
a  secret  known  only  to  us  and  something 
the  ministry  is  not  aware  of. 

I  know  one  of  the  goals  of  regional  govern- 
ment was  probably  to  have  one  group  of 
people  providing  a  specific  service.  Unfor- 
tunately, where  regional  government  had 
been  implemented,  we  found  we  had  the 
various  area  municipahties  not  always  reduc- 
ing their  own  staffs  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  the  region  had  been  given  new 
powers.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that 
local  councils  tend  to  be  jealous  of  their 
own  power;  they  feel  they  are  most  familiar 
with  the  problems  that  exist  within  their 
municipalities.  They  are  naturally  reluctant 
to  give  up  those  areas  in  which  they  have 
had  influence  and  decision-making  powers 
in  the  past. 

It's  my  own  view  that  many  of  those 
powers  should  have  remained  with  the  local 
municipalities  and  Aat  the  solution  Hes  there. 
It  is  not,  as  the  advocates  for  regional  govern- 
ment  now   seem   to  be   saying:    "We   know 


there  is  a  problem  with  local  government,  but 
the  problem  is  the  area  municipalities.  U  we 
get  rid  of  those  and  just  have  one  big 
regional  government,  all  of  the  problems  will 
be  solved." 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  former  Min- 
ister of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  on  one  occasion  did  not  wish 
to  tamper.  This  was  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
He  didn't  wish  to  tamper  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  area  municipalities  in  existence. 
They  can  often  best  reflect  the  point  of  view 
of  the  local  people. 

We  have  found  a  tendency  towards  another 
level  of  bureaucracy,  then,  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  regional  government;  it  is  also  a 
tendency  towards  empire  building  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
people— excellent  people,  fine  civil  servants 
in  the  various  area  municipahties— following 
the  implementation  of  regional  government 
went  to  the  region.  Immediately  it  was  con- 
tended we'd  have  to  pay  those  people  a  lot 
more  money.  After  all,  they  had  a  greater 
area  of  jurisdiction,  they  would  be  dealing 
with  larger  dollar  amounts;  and  therefore 
somehow  they  would  have  to  be  paid  sub- 
stantially more  money,  they  would  have  to 
have  secretaries,  they  would  have  to  have 
assistants;  we  see  a  great  buildup. 

[3:301 

I  noticed  in  the  regional  municipality  of 
Niagara,  for  instance,  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  region  came  to  the  city  of 
St.  Catharines  and  suggested  taking  over 
more  of  the  roads  and  the  looking  after  of 
those  roads.  One  of  the  reasons,  and  probably 
the  primary  reason,  is  the  region  had  excess 
capacity  in  terms  of  the  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel that  it  had.  It  had  to  give  those  people 
and  those  machines  something  to  do.  We  see 
a  primary  example  of  over-extension,  if  not 
empire-building— and  that  is  an  unkind  word 
sometimes— an  over-extension  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  those  within  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  region. 

The  costs  that  we  have  seen  associated  with 
regional  government  have  been  tremendous, 
particularly  for  those  municipalities  that  end 
up  footing  a  lot  of  the  bill  for  a  si)ecific  area. 
These  costs,  unfortunately,  were  masked.  To 
the  people  of  the  area,  when  a  regional  gov- 
ernment was  implemented,  for  instance  in 
Niagara  in  1970,  the  transitional  benefits  for 
five  years  were  good  in  that  they  kept  the 
local  taxes  down. 

One  of  the  problems  was  that  diey  tended 
to  mask  the  real  cost  of  this  additional  layer 
of  goverrmient.  While  the  province  was  doing 
the  area  a  favour  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
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other  hand  people  really  couldn't  measure  the 
true  cost  of  regional  government.  It  was  being 
implemented  and  extended  fmrther  and  fur- 
ther, getting  more  areas  of  jurisdiction  with 
which  to  deal.  This  tended  to  be  a  real  prob- 
lem. 

The  incentive  for  economy  within  a  region, 
we  have  found  as  well,  has  not  been  rather 
great.  It  is  the  old  idea  that  there  is  one  big 
economic  pie  within  a  region.  Each  of  the 
area  municipalities,  and  each  of  the  poHtidai^ 
in  these  areas,  seems  to  feel  that  somehow 
they  should  get  their  fair  share  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie  in  the  form  of  revenues  generated 
within  that  area. 

If  an  individual  municipality  wishes  to  con- 
struct a  bridge  within  an  area,  the  total  cost 
of  that  bridge  might  be  $100,000,  and  if  that 
area  municipality  or  the  people  within  that 
area  municipality  have  to  pay  $2,000  of  that, 
of  course  they  are  going  to  be  much  more 
inclined  to  go  after  that  bridge  to  get  it  built 
than  they  would  if  they  have  to  assume  the 
lion's  share  of  the  cost. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  see  examples  of 
political  back-scratching.  The  politicians  who 
were  around  in  the  county  days— I  see  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr.  Swart), 
who  may  recall  this,  in  the  House— tell  me 
that  in  the  olden  days,  and  it  seems  to  have 
happened  again,  some  back-scratching  went 
on  whereby  individuals  from  one  municipality 
would  go  and  say:  "We  need  this  major  new 
road  construction  in  our  area,  but  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  done  unless  we  have  your 
vote."  The  politician  from  the  other  area  was 
quite  willing  to  give  his  vote,  as  long  as  the 
other  person  agreed  to  a  major  public  works 
project  in  his  own  area. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  never  heard  anything  like 
that  before. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They  tell  me  it  did  take  place. 
His  experience  would  tell  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  that  it  took  place  on  many 
occasions.  It  still  takes  place  within  a  region, 
which  is  an  unfortunate  thing.  We  find  re- 
gional councillors,  who  are  elected  from  their 
own  municipality  and  whose  interests  are 
primarily  in  their  own  municipality,  makng 
decisions  for  other  municipalities  without  the 
knowledge. 

In  essence  what  happens,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  one  of  two  things.  Either  the  back-scratch- 
ing takes  place  and  they  accept  the  word  of 
the  local  politician  from  another  area  munic- 
ipality that  it  is  required;  or  the  decisions  are 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  servants. 
In  eflFect,  they  are  saying  the  only  fair  judge- 
ment they  can  get  on  whether  these  projects 
are   needed   or   not   is  to   consult   the   civil 


servants,  who  make  a  decision  wluch  the  local 
politicians  will  just  nibber-stamp.  Neither 
solution  is  satisfactory. 

We  still  have  a  duplication  of  efiFort.  I 
know  there  are  some  within  regional  govern- 
ments who  will  say,  "Show  us  the  duplication 
of  services.  There  isn't  any  duplication  of 
services."  Then  we  see  what  happens  on  the 
main  street  of  a  municipality  where  a  local 
city  council  wants  to  have  a  lot  of  say  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  on  tiiat  main  street; 
and  yet  it  is  a  regional  road,  so  much  time 
and  eJGFort  are  expended.  If  time  and  efiFort 
are  expended  vidthin  the  local  city  hall  to 
make  a  presentation  which  they  hope  will 
convince  the  region  that  certain  action  should 
be  taken  on  those  roads,  duplication  of  efiFort 
does  take  place. 

I  know  we  are  trying  to  eliminate  tihat,  and 
I  appreciate  there  is  streamlining  when  we 
can  clearly  define  the  role  of  the  region  in  an 
area  and  the  role  of  an  area  municipality. 

There's  also  the  contention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  somehow  an  economy  of  scale 
when  you  have  regional  goverrunent;  and  that 
somehow  if  it's  larger  we  are  going  to  see 
efficiencies  eflFected  which  will  help  the  local 
taxpayer.  This  happens,  I  suppose,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  industry  where  you  are  produc- 
ing one  product,  like  the  automobile  industry 
for  instance.  If  you  have  a  large  company 
and  that  company  produces  a  large  number 
of  automobiles,  one  would  assume  since  they 
are  dealing  with  the  same  product,  the 
machinery  can  be  set  up  so  there  is  economy 
of  scale. 

This  isn't  always  true,  however,  in  local 
government.  There  have  been  studies,  par- 
ticularly south  of  tlie  border.  Dr.  Hirsch,  as 
I  recall,  made  a  study  which  indicated  there 
were  not  necessarily  considerable  savings  in 
going  large  scale,  because  of  course  many  of 
the  services  that  have  to  be  provided  are 
difiFerent,  you  are  not  dealing  with  one  prod- 
uct. It's  almost  a  myth  that  there  are  econo- 
mies of  scale  that  t^e  place  within  regions, 
particularly  where  tihe  needs  of  those  regions 
and  the  various  municipalities  within  those 
regions  are  somewhat  diverse. 

I  have  an  idea  I  would  like  to  see  the 
minister  look  at.  It's  something  I  discussed 
with  'Mr.  McKeough  when  he  was  the  min- 
ister. The  Archer  report  covered  an  area 
such  as  Niagara.  The  Archer  report,  to  be 
kind  to  it,  was  irrelevant  to  what  went  on 
in  fhe  region,  and  there  are  many  who  said 
it  was  very  disapi>ointing.  I  think  if  the  min- 
istry ofiBcials  were  allowed  to  say  what  titiey 
really  thought  of  the  Archer  report  they 
wouldn't  be  very  complimentary  in  their  re- 
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marks,  because  it  really  didn't  delve  into  the 
problems  that  exist  in  Niagara. 

The  member  for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch),  who 
is  in  the  House,  would  recognize  this  as  well. 
Many  of  his  own  friends  within  the  Niagara 
region  recognized  the  Archer  report  really 
didn't  produce  the  kinds  of  solutions  for 
which  we  had  hoped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  kind  of  solution 
would  you  have  hked? 

Mr.  Bradley:  Abolishment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  that's  what  you 
want. 

Mr.  Bradley:  We  must  look  at  it  in  more 
realistic  terms,  because  I  think  we  recognize 
the  minister  has  to  deal  in  very  realistic 
terms  and  not  just  with  the  pie-in-the-sky 
suggestions  of  opposition  members.  Looking 
at  it,  then,  in  realistic  terms,  I  would  hke  to 
see  the  minister  look  rather  carefully  at  one 
of  two  possibilities  and  I  know  it's  going  to 
be  controversial. 

One  of  the  two  possibihties  is  scaling  down 
the  region  by  taking  away  some  of  the  powers 
the  region  has  and  returning  those  powers  to 
area  municipalities.  Another  possibility  is 
breaking  the  region  down  into  perhaps  £our, 
five  or  six  viable  municipalities;  forgetting 
about  the  very  large  region  we  have  at  the 
present  time  and  looking  at  some  of  the  serv- 
ices we  have  shared  in  the  past. 

I  know  that's  not  an  easy  task,  pohtically 
it  never  is  an  easy  task.  Tlie  local  poUtical 
people  and  the  local  electorate  are  not  always 
happy  when  change  takes  place.  We  recog- 
nized that  when  regional  government  was 
implemented,  but  there  are  certain  munic- 
ipalities whose  interests  are  common  and  who 
could  make  up  a  viable  unit.  There  would 
be  some  kind  of  incentive  for  efficiency  and 
some  kind  of  incentive  for  saving  when  all 
of  the  people  within  that  one  area  munic- 
ipality know  they  are  paying  for  the  services 
within  that  municipality. 

A  second  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  the  fact  you  would  have  people  dealing 
with  problems  right  in  their  own  area  rather 
than  with  problems  at  the  other  end  of  the 
peninsula. 

I  hope  the  minister,  when  he  is  considering 
the  present  regional  governments,  might  just 
look  at  that.  He  may  reject  either  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  made  as  being  impractical, 
but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Archer  in  his  evaluation 
of  the  situation  in  the  peninsula  really  looked 
at  those  carefully  enough. 

There  were  those,  including  the  former 
mayor  of  St.  Catharines  who  represented  us 
very    ably    down    at    regional    council    and 


fought  many  of  our  battles.  Madcenzie 
Chown  and  Joseph  Reid,  both  fought  the 
battle  for  St.  Catharines  regional  council,  and 
I  think  they  felt  this  should  at  least  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  possibilities.  I  know  I 
sat  on  a  committee  with  former  Mayor  Reid 
and  Alderman  Wilhnot  in  St.  Catharines, 
along  with  senior  stafF  members,  who  com- 
posed, for  ratification  by  council,  a  presenta- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  Archer  commission. 
One  of  the  things  we  thought  he  mi^t  look 
at  is  change  in  the  political  boundaries  which 
would  better  reflect  the  servicing  end  of 
things  within  the  mimicipahty.  We  have  a 
tendency,  and  it's  a  natural  tendency  I  think, 
to  want  to  have  a  uniform  level  of  service. 
But  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  have  the  same 
level  of  services  in  a  rural  municii)aUty  as 
you  have  in  an  lu^an  mimicipality. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  people  in  the 
rural  municipality  don't  have  those  services 
they  shouldn't  pay  for  those  services.  How- 
ever, they  see  they  are  paying  part  of  the 
shot  in  the  region,  so  they  have  an  appetite 
for  some  of  the  services  the  city  people  have. 

We  have  another  example  of  the  city  folk 
who  want  the  country  living  but  they  want 
city  services.  They  make  demands.  It  is  not 
really  the  farmers  so  much  as  those  who 
move  out  of  the  urban  centres  into  the  rural 
areas  because  they  hke  the  retreat  and  it  is 
quiet.  They  are  the  ones  who  really  seem 
to  cause  the  problem  in  terms  of  demanding 
services. 

We  have  to  get  away  from  this  idea  of 
having  a  uniform  level  of  service,  for  example, 
where  you  stick  the  region  with  one  uniform 
water  rate.  The  member  for  Brock  knows 
that  I  always  quote  the  figure  given  to  the 
St.  Catharines  city  council  of  the  water  rate 
increasing  by  over  800  per  cent  since  the 
inception  of  regional  government.  We  know 
we  can't  attribute  all  that  to  regional  gov- 
ernment itself.  There  is  inflation  and  other 
factors.  But  for  the  municipality  represented 
by  myself  and  the  member  for  Brock,  much 
of  it  results  from  the  fact  we  have  a  uniform 
water  rate  within  the  region,  which  means 
that  water  rates  went  down  for  a  lot  of 
other  areas  and  up  for  the  city  of  St. 
Catharines.  We  were  Santa  Claus  in  that 
case. 

We  see  something  similar  happening  with 
sewage  rates  at  the  same  time.  The  present 
minister  is  not  the  guy  who  implemented 
regional  government.  He  is  not  Mr.  McKeough 
who  lived  or  died  by  it— and  I  admired  the 
fact  that  Mr.  McKeough  was  a  very  strong- 
willed  and  adamant  individual  who  knew  his 
ministry  well,  I  don't  deny  him  that.  What 
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I  am  saying  is  that  since  you  are  a  new 
minister  with  a  good  degree  of  flexibility,  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  it  and  make 
the  substantial  changes  that  might  be  re- 
quired to  effect  economies  and  make  local 
government  within  the  region  more  eflBcient. 

I  look  forward  to  any  investigations  you 
make  and  the  results  you  come  up  with. 
Even  if  you  reject  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  over  the  years  and  that 
have  been  made  by  me  today,  if  you  would 
at  least  suggest  to  us  why  you  think  they 
are  not  practical  that  would  be  a  useful 
exercise  in  itself. 

I  won't  go  into  a  number  of  the  other 
areas  I  covered  when  I  spoke  on  my  par- 
ticular resolution  before  this  House.  I  dwelt 
on  those  areas  I  would  like  the  minister  to 
look  at  most  carefully.  I  appreciate  any  efiForts 
he  can  make  in  this  direction.  I  know  the 
people  of  St.  Catharines  look  forward  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  new  minister,  along  with 
his  staff.  We  have  just  a  flicker  of  optimism 
that  we  are  going  to  see  the  kind  of  change 
we  have  wanted  to  see  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  took  part  only  briefly  in  the 
debate  the  other  day  because  we  were  deal- 
ing purely  with  the  issue  of  the  restructuring 
of  a  local  government  and  I  didn  t  think  we 
wanted  to  get  oflF  on  that  subject  at  that  time. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  other  matters  I 
do  want  to  discuss  now. 

I  don't  intend  to  discuss  regional  govern- 
ment, except  to  say  this:  in  some  items,  like 
regional  government  and  many  municipal 
matters,  there  can  be  unanimity  in  this  House; 
there  can  be  parallel  views  on  a  number  of 
issues  which  cross  political  lines  more  often 
than  they  do  on  many  issues.  I  endorse  what 
has  been  said  by  the  member  for  St. 
Catharines  relative  to  regional  government 
and  the  problems  that  exist  with  it. 

[3:45] 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  minister  is  a  gentle- 
man I  have  known  for  many  years.  He  and 
I  had  some  lengthy  discussions  and  took 
part  in  many  meetings  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  government  in  Niagara. 
He  knows  that  the  brief  I  submitted  to  the 
commission  which  sat  at  that  time  proposed 
a  substantially  different  type  of  regional  gov- 
ernment than  that  which  exists  in  Niagara, 
Perhaps  he  might  like  to  supply  the  minister 
with  a  copy  of  that  brief  if  it  still  exists.  If 
not,  I  still  have  one,  even  though  that  was 
some  11  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  problems  with  services  being 
moved  to  the  regional  level  and  with  regard 
to  having  one  huge  regional  government  in- 


stead of  two  were  matters  I  commented  on. 
I  think,  in  retrospect,  my  views  may  have 
proved  to  have  been  the  ones  that  should 
have  had  further  consideration  at  that  time. 

I'm  sorry  the  member  for  St.  Catharines  left. 
I  too  want  to  mention  the  resource  equaliza- 
tion grant  very  briefly,  because  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very  near  to  a 
solution  at  the  present  time.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  people  on  the  right  that  if  they  had 
supported  the  amendment  put  forward  by 
this  party,  by  myself,  a  year  ago,  we  would 
have  had— and  if  we'd  lifted  the  freeze  on 
equalization— we  would  have  had  a  new 
equalization.  Municipalities  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  that;  Windsor  and 
Sarnia  and  St.  Catharines  and  many  of  the 
otlier  places  that  are  now  suffering,  as  they 
say,  in  relation  to  the  new  asssessment  pro- 
gram—they're really  suffering  a  loss  in  grants 
in  an  unfair  sharing  of  the  common  costs— 
wouldn't  have  had  that  happen  this  year  if 
they  had  supported  the  resolution  I  sub- 
mitted last  year.  It  will  be  submitted  by  us 
again  this  year,  although  I  think  perhaps  the 
government  is  going  to  beat  us  to  it  and 
provide  that  equalization  and  appeal. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  very  real  need 
for  this  change.  If  this  minister  or  if  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Maeck)  is  proposing 
to  bring  in  such  an  amendment  on  tiieir  own, 
then  I  commend  them  for  doing  that,  belated 
as  it  may  be. 

I  want  to  pursue  a  little  further  the  matter 
of  municipal  elections  which  I  raised  in  the 
question  period.  I  suggest  to  the  minister  that 
although  it  is  an  improvement,  as  he  said,  to 
have  the  municipal  elections  moved  ahead 
three  weeks  from  what  they  were  previously 
—which  puts  them  just  before  the  middle  of 
November— I  think  if  it  could  be  worked  out 
from  a  practicable  point  of  view  in  getting 
the  proper  enumeration  and  other  procedures 
done  prior  to  election  day  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  bold  those  elections  in  October. 

Some  members  of  this  House  will  remem- 
ber that  I  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Elections  Act  last  year  which  would  have 
provided  for  the  election  to  be  held  45  days 
after  Labour  Day  in  every  year.  I  also  pro- 
posed procedures  which  I  felt  were  workable, 
and  which  perhaps  would  have  not  meant  as 
much  rush  and  imposed  such  short  time 
periods  as  we  have  under  the  present  Munic- 
ipal Elections  Act. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  look  at  that.  I 
made  those  proposals  in  detail.  I  suggest  to 
him  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  hold  that 
election  around  the  middle  of  October,  or 
just   after   the   middle   of   October,   without 
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having  to  move  the  start  of  the  enumeration 
ahead  at  all. 

Let  me  just  put  in  two  or  three  sentences 
what  needs  to  be  done:  If  the  list  assembled 
by  the  enumerators  is  supplemented  by  the 
list  of  non-resident  voters  which  comes  from 
the  Ministry  of  Revenue's  assessment  branch, 
and  if  the  latter  is  compiled  at  the  time  the 
enumerators  finish  their  list,  you  can  have  a 
preliminary  list  of  voters  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  September.  Granted  there  will  have 
to  be  some  changes  in  it,  perhaps  a  few  more 
than  now.  Just  that  one  step  would  enable 
the  election  date  to  be  moved  up  by  two  or 
three  weeks.  I  ask  the  minister  very  seriously 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  doing  that. 

As  I  mentioned  in  question  period,  in 
northern  Ontario  you  have  some  very  bad 
weather  when  you  get  into  November.  We 
normally  don't  hold  elections  in  this  province 
and  in  most  other  provinces  from  November 
to  March.  The  main  reason  is  the  weather. 
It's  not  a  desirable  time  to  hold  elections. 

I  suggest  again  that  it  is  possible  to  hold 
municipal  elections  in  October,  45  days  after 
Labour  Day.  That  is  a  imiform  period  of 
time,  which  we  don't  now  have.  That  causes 
and  will  cause  some  real  difficulties  to  re- 
turning officers  in  elections  in  the  future, 
when  sometimes  they  have  eight  weeks  and 
sometimes  nine  weeks  to  implement  the  pro- 
cedures between  the  start  of  enimieration  and 
election  day.  Enough  about  that.  I  do  hope 
the  minister  will  look  into  it  in  some  detail. 

I  wanted  to  mention  the  matter  of  the 
guarantees  of  transfers  from  the  province  to 
local  government.  I  was  a  bit  perturbed  by 
the  minister's  comments  earlier  in  these  esti- 
mates that,  "the  municipalities"  quoting  from 
the  PMLC— "wanted  the  Edmonton  commit- 
ment to  be  abandoned."  The  impression  was 
left  by  the  minister,  perhaps  not  deliberately, 
that  they  no  longer  wanted  that  kind  of  a 
commitment.  If  he  has  any  doubt  at  all,  I 
just  want  to  assure  him  that  the  municipalities 
do  want  guaranteed  transfers  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  the  local  governments 
in  this  province. 

They  want,  preferably  by  legislation,  a 
percentage  of  government  revenue— perhaps 
total  revenue  or  perhaps  the  revenue  from 
certain  tax  bases— to  be  guaranteed  to  them 
from  one  year  to  the  next  and  into  the 
future.  There's  a  very  real  reason  for  that,  of 
which  I'm  sure  the  minister  is  aware.  No- 
body in  this  House  has  mentioned  it,  in- 
cluding the  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr. 
Epp),  although  he  mentioned  the  matter  of 
the  breaking  of  the  Edmonton  commitment 
and  the  municipalities  wanting  to  get  out  of 
it. 


The  municipalities  want  the  minister  to 
abandon  that  Edmonton  commitment  now 
for  a  very  specific  reason,  that  is  because  the 
former  Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  unilater- 
ally changed  it.  By  changing  it,  the  new 
formula  required  the  municipalities  to  repay 
$298  million  or  to  have  it  taken  out  of  the 
grants  which  were  coming  to  them  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  then  Treasurer  said 
that  would  hardly  be  fair,  so  he  was  going 
to  spread  it  over  two  years.  He  took  it  out 
in  1978  from  the  grants  which  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  municipalities  in  the  sub- 
sidies. If  the  Edmonton  commitment  should 
continue  according  to  that  formula  the 
municipalities  still  owe  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment $150  million. 

That's  not  all  they  owe.  Because  of  re- 
duced revenues  this  year  and  the  formula 
which  they  have  used,  they  will  also  owe  the 
government  another  $75  million  bv  the  end 
of  this  year.  That's  about  $225  million  if  you 
stick  with  the  Darcy  McKeough  formula 
for   the   Edmonton   commitment. 

No  wonder  they  want  to  get  out  of  the 
Edmonton  commitment;  but  they  do  want 
legislated  revenue-sharing  between  the  prov- 
ince and  local  governments.  I  hope  you  will 
give  some  consideration  to  that  and  that  in 
your  reply  will  give  some  indication  whether 
you  are  going  to  move  in  that  direction,  as 
British  Columbia  did  a  year  ago  and  as 
Saskatchewan  has  done  this  year. 

The  lead-in  remarks  which  the  minister 
made  with  regard  to  his  responsibilities  and 
the  great  many  questions  concerning  munici- 
palities, stated  that  although  he  was  not 
going  to  incorporate  the  municipal  finance 
administration  wdthin  his  ministry— I  hope 
I'm  quoting  him  correctly— he  would  be 
advocating  policies  to  the  Treasurer  and 
would  be  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the 
municipalities. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Minister,  we  will  be 
debating  the  bill  establishing  your  ministry 
at  some  time  in  the  not-too-distant  future, 
and  I  have  some  very  strong  reservations 
about  not  including  the  financial  adminis- 
tration section  in  your  ministry.  I  think  it 
should  be,  but  I'll  debate  that  at  a  later 
time.  Even  in  the  role  of  an  advocate  for 
the  municipalities  and  municipal  associations, 
I  would  ask  you  to  take  a  very  close  look 
at  the  matter  of  the  property  tax  credits  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  increased 
to  any  degree  over  the  last  few  years.  I 
believe  this  will  be  four  years  that  they  have 
not  been  increased. 

I  would  point  out  to  you  in  the  last  year, 
up  until  1977-1  don't  have  the  figures  for 
1978— the  last  increase  in  property  tax  credits 
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showed  that  they  went  up  from  $421  mil- 
lion to  $434  million.  Those  figures  are  from 
the  Treasury  department.  That  is  an  increase 
of  three  per  cent. 

According  to  your  own  figures,  property 
taxes  went  up  this  year  approximately  6.5 
per  cent.  That  means  that  a  person  receiving 
a  property  tax  credit  which  formerly 
amounted  to  half  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  he  paid;  somebody  paying  $500  taxes, 
an  old  age  pensioner  for  example,  was  en- 
titled to  $250  property  tax  credits.  But  prop- 
erty tax  credits  only  went  up  by  three  per 
cent.  That  meant  he  had  to  pick  up  the 
difference,  so  that  instead  of  the  net  taxes 
going  up  6.5  per  cent  to  those  taxpayers 
who  don't  get  any  property  tax  credits,  his 
property  tax  net  would  have  gone  up  by 
something  like  13  per  cent.  If  he  was  getting 
more  than  50  per  cent  property  tax  credit 
and  a  real  low  income,  his  net  taxes  would 
have  gone  up  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

In  my  lead-in  remarks  I  pointed  out  to 
you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  some  figures  relat- 
ing to  that  show  that  a  person  in  the  $7,500 
property  tax  range  over  the  last  four  years 
has  had  an  increase  in  net  property  taxes  of 
something  like  75  per  cent. 

This  is  unacceptable.  It  is  a  reversion  to 
the  regressiveness  of  the  property  tax.  This 
government,  up  until  three  or  four  years 
ago,  as  most  provincial  governments  did  in 
the  province,  instituted  certain  plans  where- 
by the  property  tax  was  less  regressive  and 
whereby  the  level  of  the  property  tax  was 
diminishing  over  the  years.  Your  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Minister,  and  I'm  sure  you're 
aware  of  this,  I'm  sure  you  will  even  admit 
it,  over  the  last  three  or  four  years,  par- 
ticularly four  years,  has  reversed  that  and 
more  of  municipal  and  educational  expen- 
ditures now  are  having  to  be  borne  by  the 
property  tax;  and  because  the  property  tax 
credits  have  not  been  adjusted  those  on  the 
lower  incomes  are  having  to  pay  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  net  tax  in  their  property 
tax. 

In  the  budget  this  year,  the  then  Treas- 
urer stated  that  he  was  moving  towards 
abolition  of  the  property  tax  according  to 
the  charter  which  was  put  out  for  senior 
citizens.  We  won't  go  into  it,  because  I 
want  to  leave  enough  time  for  a  reply  to 
some  of  the  questions  and  there  may  be 
other  speakers,  but  he  specifically  intimated 
that  he  would  next  year  dramatically  in- 
crease the  property  tax  credit  to  senior 
citizens. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  that  policy  has 
now  been  totally  abandoned  because  you 
are  indefinitely  postponing  the  reassessment 


program.  He  did  tie  it  to  that,  but  he  also 
committed  his  government  to  proceed  with 
the  reassessment  program,  and  as  they  did 
they  would  increase  the  property  tax  credits 
to  the  senior  citizens.  I  would  hope  that  you 
might  deal  with  that,  again  recognizing  that 
you  do  not  make  that  decision  but  recogniz- 
ing that  you  have  committed  yourself  to  be- 
ing an  advocate  to  the  Treasurer. 

[4:00] 

I  want  to  make  one  very  brief  suggestion 
again,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Minister.  I  realize  this 
overlaps  different  ministries  too.  In  view  of 
the  serious  unemployment  in  this  province, 
the  serious  situation  with  regard  to  energy 
resources  and  the  equally  serious  situation 
with  regard  to  solid  waste  disposal,  I  am 
wondering  if  your  ministry  would  consider 
speeding  up  dramatically  the  conversion  of 
solid  waste  from  the  murnicipalilties  into  some 
form  of  energy  or  perhaps  recycling  some  of 
it.  I  suggest  to  you  that,  as  you  likely  know, 
in  West  Germany,  for  instance,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  solid  waste  is  being  used  for 
central  heating  in  their  cities.  Europe  is  gen- 
erally far  ahead  of  us  in  the  recycling  and 
the  use  of  their  solid  wastes. 

It  seems  now  that  with  the  massive  un- 
employment we  have  in  this  province  and 
with  the  other  items  that  I  mentioned,  this 
would  be  the  appropriate  time  for  financial 
encouragement.  I  realize  that  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  has  a  policy  whereby  it  pays 
50  per  cent  of  the  costs.  That  doesn't  seem 
to  be  enough.  I  know  there  are  some  bugs  to 
be  ironed  out  in  this  whole  matter  of  con- 
version of  solid  waste  to  energy.  It  is  at  the 
point  where  there  is  a  breakthrough  and  I 
would  hope  that  your  ministry  would  give 
the  highest  priority  in  proceeding  with  that 
conversion  of  solid  wastes. 

I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  again  about 
the  matter  of  proceeding  with  property  reas- 
sessment. It  is  not  unfair  to  point  out  that 
this  has  been  an  extremely  lengthy  and  costly 
procedure,  the  reassessment  program,  running 
somewhere  between  $100  and  $150  million 
of  costs  to  the  provincial  Treasury  to  this 
date.  A  great  many  proposals  and  refinements 
have  been  made,  perhaps  to  the  point  where 
a  few  more  refinements  could  have  made  an 
acceptable  system.  Today,  I  am  again  urging 
the  minister  to  make  some  further  refinements 
in  thaJt. 

I  said  before  and  I  say  again,  I  know  this 
implementation  of  a  new  assessment  system 
is  not  easy,  that  governments  that  have  done 
it  don't  particularly  make  a  great  deal  of 
political  mileage  on  it.  Having  said  that, 
everyone   in   this    House   recognizes    the   in- 
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justices  that  exist  at  present.  The  poUtics  of 
it  may  be  that  people  don't  reahze  the  in- 
justices and  therefore  they  are  not  ready  to 
kick  out  the  government  or  to  heartily  con- 
demn the  government  for  these  injustices. 

If  you  put  in  a  new  assessment  system,  if 
some  companies  have  not  been  paying  their 
fair  share  and  they  will  have  to  pay  it,  then 
it  is  recognized  that  they  are  going  to  feel 
very  strongly  against  those  changes  and  react 
accordingly.  In  spite  of  that,  I  think  that  we 
have  to  go  ahead  at  this  stage.  The  situation 
is  such  that  it  demands  some  equalization  and 
some  reform  in  the  assessment  system. 

I  mentioned  rather  briefly  that  I  think  one 
of  the  major  solutions  to  this  is  some  sort  of 
inflation  reduction  factor  for  land.  In  a  place 
like  Toronto,  where  single  family  residences 
would  have  had  a  dramatic  increase  in  their 
taxes  because  of  reassessment,  it  was  due 
largely,  almost  solely,  to  the  increase  in  the 
land  values,  the  lot  values  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. I  am  sure  I  don't  need  to  tell  the  min- 
ister, because  he  represents  one  of  the  ridings 
of  Scarborough,  that  a  new  lot  in  Scarborough 
now  costs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $50,000 
for  a  full  size  lot  to  build  a  house  on.  That's 
probably  equal  to  the  value  of  the  house  that 
would  be  put  on  that  lot. 

Of  course  all  the  people  who  had  houses 
built  years  ago  when  both  the  lot  and  the 
cost  of  the  structure  were  fairly  reasonable, 
now  are  going  to  be  assessed  at  that  kind  of 
value.  That  is  why  the  single-family  residences 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  would  have  had  the 
dramatic  increase.  The  construction  costs  on 
a  house  in  Toronto  is  not  really  worth  a  new 
house.  Building  it  doesn't  cost  any  more,  or 
very  little  more,  than  the  same  house  does  in 
St.  Catharines,  or  in  Hamilton  or  in  Windsor 
or  in  Sudbury.  It  is  land  prices  that  have 
driven  houses  out  of  reach  and  if  we  bringr  in 
this  assessment  svstem,  property  taxes  will  rise 
to  an  excessive  level. 

You  have  made  reductions,  Darcy  Mc- 
Keough  made  reductions  in  various  other 
areas  to  reflect  the  realities  of  life.  I  say  make 
the  reduction  here.  If  you  assess  the  land  at 
20  per  cent  of  market  value  instead  of  50 
per  cent  of  market  value,  you  will  find  there 
will  be  greater  fairness  across  the  province 
and  there  will  be  no  increaj^e,  there  will  per- 
haps be  a  lowering,  in  the  averaee  single- 
family  residence  property  tax  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

I  urge  you  to  take  a  very  serious  look  at 
this.  It  is  a  simple  adjustment,  it  is  not  a 
complex  adjustment;  but  it  solves  a  lot  of 
problems.  It  solves  equalization  throughout 
the  province.  It  will  solve  the  problem,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  of  Toronto  receiving  such 


a  low  percentage  of  grants  from  the  province 
because  their  assessment  per  capita  is  so  high. 

The  people  who  live  in  single-family  resi- 
dences here  may  not  have  a  much  higher 
income  than  they  have  in  other  places  in 
tliis  province,  yet  their  net  property  taxes  are 
60  per  cent  higher,  and  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  assessment  per  capita 
is  so  high  in  these  mundcipahties  that  they 
get  very  little  in  the  way  of  provincial  grants, 
whether  it  be  to  the  municipalities  or  to  edu- 
cation. If  you  can  make  this  kind  of  adjust- 
ment it  will  solve  that  and  give  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution across  the  province. 

With  this  I  am  going  to  close  because  I 
only  have  a  bit  of  time.  We  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  apply  the  property  tax  credit  directly 
at  the  payment  of  taxes.  Admittedly  there 
will  be  some  administrative  diflBculties  in  do- 
ing this.  The  whole  question  of  tenants  comes 
into  it,  the  people  who  move  from  one  place 
to  another,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  you  privately,  Mr.  'Minister,  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  think  we  can  make  this 
work. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  in  a  new  assessment 
system  in  this  province,  and  I  don't  hnow 
whether  your  government  is  going  to  go  ahead 
with  that  or  even  a  desirable  type  of  assess- 
ment reform,  we  are  going  to  need  a  formula 
for  applying  the  tax  credit  at  the  time  the 
people  pay  their  taxes,  because  even  now 
they  may  have  to  wait  eight  months  or  so  to 
get  the  money  back  on  their  tax  credit 
throu^  the  income  tax.  But  there  is  going 
to  be  a  dramatic  shift  in  taxes  if  we  go 
through  with  tax  reform,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  equality.  There  may  be  places  where 
people  have  been  paying  $500  taxes.  They 
will  have  to  pay  $800  taxes,  even  though 
they  are  on  an  $8,000  a  year  or  $10,000  a 
year  income.  If  you  apply  the  property  tax 
credit  at  the  time  they  pay  their  taxes,  and 
if  they  are  on  a  low  income,  it  will  nullify 
that  increase  in  taxes  that  would  take  place 
to  bring  their  assessment  even  with  others 
in  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Epp:  That's  four  times  a  year? 

Mr.  Swart:  Or  at  the  very  first  of  the  year, 
Mr.  Chairman.  A  further  explanation:  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  property  tax 
credit  can  be  applied  to  the  municipality 
at  the  time  the  tax  rate  is  set.  Instead  of  a 
person  on  an  $8,000  income  having  to  pay 
$800  and  then  getting  $500  of  it  bade  a  year, 
eight  months,  or  six  months  later,  the  only 
thing  that  would  be  applied  against  that  per- 
son would  be  the  net,  which  might  only  be 
$300  and  they  could  pay  that  in  the  four 
instalments. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  further  private 
discussion  with  the  minister  about  this.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  think  there  are  ways  of 
applying  this  which  are  woricable. 

Finally,  as  you  are  a  new  minister  in  this 
portfolio  and  as  it  is  a  new  portfolio,  I  hope 
you  will  be  open  to  these  new  proposals.  I 
think  we  can  work  out  a  lot  of  the  problems 
that  now  exist  with  regard  to  relationships 
between  provincial  government  and  municipa/ 
government;  we  can  work  out  a  lot  of  the  in- 
justices. I'm  quite  happy  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions and  to  work  with  you  in  any  way 
I  can  to  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  Epp:  I'm  glad  to  be  part  of  that  long 
private  discussion  that  the  member  for  Wel- 
land-Thorold  just  had  with  the  minister,  and 
hd  has  indicated  he  wants  to  have  a  further 
^ne.  Nevertheless,  I  do  want  to  speak  par- 
ticularly on  two  things  that  are  of  interest. 

One  concerns  the  police  forces  and  repre- 
sentation on  police  commissions.  As  you  know, 
the  province  gives  $10  on  a  per  capita  basis 
to  non-regional  police  forces  and  $15  to 
regional  police  forces.  Regions  such  as  To- 
ronto, Waterloo,  Niagara,  Hamilton-Went- 
worth,  Halton,  Peel,  Durham,  and  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  get  $15  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

There  is  one  problem,  however,  that  has 
developed  in  the  last  few  years  which  has 
to  do  with  representation  on  regional  police 
commissions.  As  the  minister  knows,  there 
are  five  members  on  a  police  commission. 
The  Association  of  Municipalities  of  Ontario 
would  like  very  much  to  have  all  the  repre- 
sentatives on  these  police  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipality.  We  on  this  side 
'f  the  House  are  not  prepared  to  go  quite 
that  far  at  this  time  in  trying  to  get  five 
members  appointed  by  the  regional  munic- 
ipalities, but  we  support  having  the  majority 
of  members  appointed. 

The  president  of  AMO  indicated  that  the 
municipalities  would  like  their  friends  on  the 
police  commissions  as  opposed  to  the  friends 
of  the  provincial  government.  We  feel  that 
because  the  lion's  share  of  the  expense  is 
borne  by  the  municipalities  as  opposed  to 
the  province,  whoever  is  paying  the  piper 
should  call  the  tune.  If  the  municipalities 
are  paying  the  lion's  share  of  the  expenses 
•ncurred  by  the  regional  police  forces,  obvi- 
ously they  should  have  fiie  majority  repre- 
sentation  on   those   police  commissions. 

I  would  hope  the  minister  would  use  his 
good  ofiices  to  change  their  representation 
from  two  to  three.  This  may  not  seem  like 
a  major  step,  but  it  would  give  majority 
representation  to  the  regional  councils  which 
have   requested   this.   There   has   been   some 


indication  by  some  provincial  cabinet  minis- 
ters in  the  past  that  leans  towards  this.  I 
would  hope  you  would  endorse  that  particular 
move  and  prompt  your  colleagues  to  move 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  Epp:  Thank  you.  Certainly  it's  not 
asking  too  much  for  you  to  do  this  small 
thing  for  the  municipalities.  After  all,  as 
the  new  minister  you  are  on  record,  as  your 
predecessor  is  on  record,  as  trying  to  give 
more  autonomy  to  municipalities.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  just  want  to  touch  on  one  other  thing 
which  falls  under  this  vote.  It  has  to  do  with 
disaster  relief  assistance  to  victims  of  floods 
and  storms.  Last  year  the  ministry  allocated 
about  $300,000  for  this  particular  item.  You 
ended  up  spending  about  $1,997,000.  This 
year  you  have  allocated  $500,000  for  this 
particular  item.  I  would  hope  you  would 
seriously  look  at  allocating  more  money  for 
this  particular  measure  simply  because  in 
the  past  experience  has  shown  that  more 
money  should  be  in  that  particular  area.  It 
is  much  easier  to  deny  areas  which  are 
affected  by  floods  or  storms  the  money  they 
require  if  you  can  say  it  is  not  in  the  budget. 
I  would  hope  you  would  allocate  a  more 
realistic  figure  to  be  able  to  compensate 
the  areas  that  need  the  money  when  those 
storms  or  floods  occur. 

I  look  forward  to  a  reply  on  those  items. 
[4:15] 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  realize  there  isn't 
much  time  left  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  shall  try  to  speak  as 
quickly  as  I  can. 

I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the  minister's 
attention,  although  he  may  be  aware  of  it, 
the  results  of  the  referendum  on  regional 
government  held  in  Cambridge  on  Monday 
last,  and  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  Cam- 
bridge about  regional  government. 

I  understand  the  minister  s  reason  for  not 
being  here  last  Tuesday  and  I  would  extend 
to  you  my  personal  sympathy  for  that.  I 
expect  the  member  for  Brock  (Mr.  Welch) 
did  relay  the  questions  that  were  raised  to 
you.  In  order  that  you  may  give  even  more 
serious  consideration  to  the  questions  that 
were  raised,  both  by  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Epp)  and  myself,  relating  to  that 
vote,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  figures: 

The  member  for  Waterloo  North  pointed 
out  to  you  that  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge  voted  on  a  question 
which  read  as  follows:  "Are  you  in  favour  of 
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the  city  of  Cambridge  becoming  completely 
independent  from  any  regional  government?" 

The  figures  on  that  were  17,353  saying 
yes,  they  would  like  to  get  out  of  the  region; 
and  3,544  saying  no,  they  felt  there  was 
some  validity  in  remaining  within  the  region. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  type  of 
figure  had  emerged.  The  Cambridge  Daily 
Reporter  conducted  a  write-in  ballot  and 
their  figure  also  indicated  a  five-to-one 
margin;  the  Cambridge  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce also  conducted  a  telephone  survey, 
and  by  a  five-to-one  margin  they  also  re- 
corded a  similar  response.  Obviously  a  five- 
to-one  majority  of  Cambridge  citizens  would 
like  to  opt  out  of  regional  government. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Too  bad  they  didn't  have  one 
in  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see 
you  have  one  in  St.  Catharines;  I  am  quite 
sure  the  results  would  be  similar  or  maybe 
even  higher,  it  depends.  But  I  do  know, 
and  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  the 
government— it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
you,  Mr.  Minister— that  the  figure  would  be 
that  high.  Since  I  was  first  elected  in  1975, 
I  have  spoken  in  this  House  on  this  issue 
many  times  and  have  pointed  out  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  feelings  of  the  citizens  within 
the  city  of  Cambridge.  It  was  quite  interesting 
also  to  find  the  re-elected  mayor  of  North 
Dumfries  applauded  the  decision  of  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge.  He  felt  the  only  reason 
he  could  not  conduct  a  similar  referendum 
was  because  the  people  on  his  council  would 
not  support  him  in  having  it  put  on  a  ballot. 

So  having  those  figures  before  you  I  would 
urge  you  to  consider  seriously  conducting  a 
provincial  referendum  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  any  other  municipality  within 
a  regional  stmcture  of  government  that  cares 
to  hold  one,  with  a  view  to  allowing  them 
to  opt  out  of  the  regional  structure  in  which 
they  exist. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  They  know  they  would  lose. 

Mr.  M.  Davidson:  I  don't  know  how  you 
as  a  minister,  nor  your  government,  can 
deny  the  people  the  right  to  have  such  a 
vote.  The  referendum  has  indicated  that  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  do  not  in  any 
v/av  wish  to  be  a  part  of  the  Waterloo  region 
and  would  prefer  to  operate  with  their  own 
local  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly,  and  since  there  will  not 
be  enough  time  to  respond  to  all  the  oues- 
tions  let  me  just  deal  with  the  regional 
government  question. 


Regional  government  has  been  around  this 
province  since  some  time  in  the  1840s.  It  is 
not  some  new  innovation.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  governments  of  at  least  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  persuasions  in  this  prov- 
ince- 
Interjection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —in  varying  forms.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  is  need  for  changes 
and  improvements  in  existing  regional  govern- 
ments. I  think  I  stated  in  the  speech,  my 
friend  from  St.  Catharines  quoted,  exactly 
how  that  is  done.  The  local  people  set  up 
their  own  evaluation  procedures,  decide  what 
they  want  and  come  to  us  and  suggest  what 
they  would  like  us  to  do.  That's  all,  it's 
very  simple.  Of  course,  the  same  applies  to 
Cambridge,  which  already  has  a  review  go- 
ing on. 

I  have  talked  to  the  commissioner  who  is 
conducting  that  review  and  suggested  I 
don't  want  a  report  from  him  to  me  sug- 
gesting this  is  what  should  be  done  on  the 
Waterloo  regional  government.  I  suggested 
that  he  should  devise  a  procedure  whereby 
that  report  embodies  his  suggestions  and 
recommendations.  He  would  then  get  to- 
gether with  the  local  people  to  decide  with 
them  what  should  be  done  by  them  and  what 
should  be  done  by  us.  They  should  then  come 
back  and  suggest  to  us  where  we  can  help 
them  or  make  some  changes. 

Don't  lav  it  all  on  us.  Remember  that 
regional  government  came  about  because 
there  were  problems.  There  were  problems 
such  as  we  were  discussing  here  just  a  few 
days  ago  regarding  annexation,  sharing  in- 
dustrial development,  developing  areas  in  the 
province,  sharing  costs;  and  even  a  matter 
like  handling  solid  waste.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  in  a  lot  of  the  areas  solid  waste  can  be 
handled  much  better  by  a  regional  govern- 
ment than  it  can  by  local  municipalities- 
Mr.  J.  Reed:  They're  sure  not  doing  it 
in  Hal  ton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  the  problem  prob- 
ably wouldn't  come  about  if  that  kind  of 
arrangement  was  made. 

You  can  make  arguments  on  both  sides. 
Regional  governments  have  been  here  for 
many  years  in  the  form  of  counties.  What 
we  are  looking  for  are  suggestions  from  the 
regions  themselves  and  their  elected  people 
to  come  to  us.  We  will  then  look  after  them 
and  consider  them  very  carefully. 

Vote  1103B  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs. 
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On  motion  by  Hon.  Mr.  Welch,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  certain  resolutions. 

REPORT 

STANDING  STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS  COMMITTEE 

Consideration  of  the  first  report  of  the 
standing  statutory  instruments  committee, 
tabled  June  15,  1978. 

Mr.  Williams:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  with  a 
great  deal  of  privilege  I  rise  in  the  House 
this  afternoon  to  speak  to  the  sessional  paper 
before  us,  and  to  lay  before  the  Legislature 
for  discussion  and  debate,  the  first  report  of 
the  standing  committee  on  statutory  instru- 
ments. 

I  would  say  from  the  outset,  the  subject 
matter  of  regulations  and  statutory  instru- 
ments is  probably  one  of  the  matters  of  law 
least  known  and  understood  by  the  largest 
number  of  legislators.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  largest  fields  of  law  and  it  gains  scant 
attention.  For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is  a 
landmark  that  we  should  be  debating  in  some 
detail  the  whole  subject  matter  of  regula- 
tion, which  up  to  this  point  in  time  has 
received  precious  little  attention.  For  this 
purpose,  I  think  it  behooves  myself  and 
other  members  who  have  served  well  on  the 
committee  with  me  to  touch  on  the  history  of 
regulations  and  statutory  instruments,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  our  committee  in  this  Legis- 
lature, and  to  speak  at  some  length  about 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
brought  forward  in  this  first  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  statutory  instruments. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  bring  into  focus  the  very  reason 
for  which  the  10th  report  of  the  committee 
is  before  us  this  afternoon  for  some  detailed 
debate.  I  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  the  10th 
report  of  the  standing  committee,  but  while 
it  is  the  10th,  it  is  in  fact  the  first  substantive 
report  on  the  subject  that  has  been  made  to 
this  assembly. 

For  this  reason  alone,  I  feel  it  is  a  privilege 
to  participate  in  this  discussion  and  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  the  (ihairman  of 
he  committee,  working  with  my  colleagues  in 
developing  a  report  that  does  have  what  we 
feel  are  some  very  substantive  recommenda- 
tions that  I  believe,  will  prove  in  hindsight 
to  be  long-standing  guidelines  to  this  Legisla- 
ture today  and  into  the  future. 

Just  to  make  the  uneducated  in  this  field 
aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  standing 
statutory  instruments  committee  operates  and 
is  in  a  position  to  report  to  this  House  today, 
I  would  like  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the 


fact  that  the  committee  exists  because  of 
another  relatively  obscure,  yet  extremely  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  namely  the  Regu- 
lations Act.  It  is  from  this  statute  that  we 
gain  our  authority  to  exist  as  a  committee 
and  to  deal  with  this  very  important  matter 
of  regulations  and  secondary  legislation. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  House  to  the  most  relevant  section 
of  the  Regulations  Act,  which  is  section  12. 
If  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  content  of  that  section  into  the  record 
because  it  is  from  this  section  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  committee  and  all  of  our 
activities  and,  hopefully,  positive  recom- 
mendations have  flowed. 

Section  12  of  the  Regulations  Act  provides 
that  at  the  commencement  of  each  session 
of  the  Legislature  a  standing  committee  of 
the  assembly  shall  be  appointed  to  be  known 
as  the  standing  committee  on  regulations, 
with  authority  to  sit  during  the  session.  Sub- 
section 2  provides  that  every  regulation  stands 
permanently  referred  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  regulations  for  the  purposes  of  the 
following  section,  which  deals  with  terms  of 
reference,  namely,  that  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  regulations  shall  examine  the  regula- 
tions with  particular  rdference  to  the  scope 
and  method  of  the  exercise  of  delegated  legis- 
lative power,  but  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  policy  or  objective  to  be 
effected  by  the  regulations  or  enabling  stat- 
utes, and  shall  deal  with  such  other  matters 
as  are  referred  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the 
assembly. 

Subsection  4  of  section  12  provides  that  the 
standing  committee  on  regulations  may  ex- 
amine any  member  of  the  executive  council 
or  any  public  servant  designated  by  such 
member,  respecting  any  regulation  made 
under  an  act  that  is  imder  his  administration. 

Lastly,  the  section  provides  that  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  regulations  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  assembly  its  observa- 
tions, opinions  and  recommendations. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  content  of  section 
12,  as  I  have  read  it  into  the  record,  that  it 
gives  this  committee  very  broad  powers  in 
giving  consideration  to  regulations  and  statu- 
tory instruments.  Of  course,  the  concluding 
part  of  the  section  is  being  recognized  today 
by  virtue  of  the  presentation  of  this  first 
report  of  the  committee  to  the  House,  where 
we  are  acting  on  our  mandate  to  report  our 
observations,  opinions  and  recommendations 
to  the  House. 

[4:30] 

I  would  hasten  to  say  at  this  point  in  time, 
before  getting  into  the  depth  of  the  report. 
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that  were  it  not  for  the  dedicated  effort  of 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  at  that  time,  Mr. 
McFedries  and  our  legal  counsel,  Mr.  Mac- 
Tavish,  the  substantive  nature  of  our  report 
would  have  left  something  to  be  desired.  It 
was  through  their  individual  efforts  and  assis- 
tance to  the  committee  that  we  have  before 
us  today  a  report  which  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  and  I  consider  to  be  a  report 
of  note  and  deserving  of  the  attention  to  all 
members  of  the  House  in  our  ongoing  field 
of  enacting  legislation  and  secondary 
legislation. 

The  committee  indeed  was  privileged  to 
have  the  talents  of  such  an  esteemed  and 
well-recognized  coimsel  as  Mr.  Lachlan  Mac- 
Tavish,  QC,  serving  the  committee  as  legal 
counsel.  Mr.  MacTavish  has  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field  and  his  contributions  and 
accomplishments  during  his  legal  career,  not 
only  in  the  municipal  field  but  also  in  the 
provincial  arena,  are  many.  In  particular,  he 
acted  as  a  commissioner  to  prepare  revised 
statutes  of  Ontario  and  revised  regulations 
through  the  period  1950  and  1960  and  served 
\s  consultant  to  the  commission  to  prepare 
revised  statutes  of  Ontario  and  regulations 
into  the  1970s.  Mr.  MacTavish  did  come 
to  the  committee  with  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  guidance  that 
the  committee  was  able  to  present,  in  the 
short  period  of  time  it  had  available,  the 
report  we  lay  before  the  House  today. 

In  concluding  my  comments  on  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  committee,  the  way  in 
which  it  developed  and  the  way  in  which  we 
have  arrived  at  where  we  are  today,  if  I  can 
use  the  common  vernacular,  I  would  point 
out  that  there  have  been  some  diflBculties  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  by  predecessor  com- 
mittees, by  the  regulations  committee  as  it 
was  once  called  I  believe.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  frustration  experienced  by 
the  members  of  our  predecessor  committee, 
the  feeling  being  that  very  little  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  committee  continuing 
to  sit  and  consider  regulations  that  had  al- 
ready been  considered  and  brought  into  force 
and  effect.  In  other  words,  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  existed  with  prior  committees  and 
I  must  admit  to  some  extent  with  our  own 
committee  at  the  outset.  It  seemed  somewhat 
frustrating  to  be  dealing  with  matters  of  law 
after  the  fact. 

This  was  something  about  which  previous 
committees  felt  so  strongly  that  in  fact  the 
frequency  with  which  the  committee  con- 
tinued to  meet  was  almost  minimal  at  times. 
It  felt  great  frustration  in  having  no  real 
authority    to    tackle    the    subject    and    make 


meaningful  recommendations  on  the  subject 
in  reporting  to  the  House. 

Fortunately,  that  problem  was  recognized 
by  the  Legislature  and  it  was  first  recognized 
at  the  time  that  the  fourth  committee  of  the 
statutory  instriunents  committee  reported  to 
the  House.  That  report  was  somewhat  less 
than  substantive  because  the  report  simply 
stated:  "Your  committee  recommends  to  the 
Legislature  that  in  view  of  the  committee's 
limited  statutory  powers  that  regulations  be 
referred  to  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
for  review  and  examination  of  their  merits." 
That  was  the  extent  of  the  report  of  the 
fourth  committee.  But  it  did  highlight  the 
problem  I've  just  referred  to  in  that  the  com- 
mittees felt  this  sense  of  frustration  in  being 
unable  seemingly  to  make  any  worthwhile 
contribution  in  making  the  members  of  the 
House  aware  as  to  how  important  a  field 
secondary  legislation  was  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lation and  statutory  instruments. 

It  was  probably  because  that  warning  signal 
was  raised  in  the  Legislature  that  the  subject 
matter  of  how  the  conmiittee  could  better 
improve  upon  itself  in  reporting  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  to  the  House  was  turned  over  to  a 
commission  chaired  by  Mr.  Dalton  Camp. 
This  was  the  Ontario  Commission  on  the 
Legislature  that  was  to  report  on  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  in  the  House.  At  that 
time,  the  fomrth  report  of  the  commission 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  t3iere  was  al- 
most universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  regulations  committee  as  cur- 
rendy  constituted.  That  really  was  the  high- 
light of  the  report  as  it  dealt  with  the  role  of 
secondary  legislation,  regulations  and  statu- 
tory committees. 

Because  the  problem  was  further  high- 
lighted by  the  Ontario  Commission  on  the 
Legislature  in  this  fashion  and  because  this 
recommendation  of  the  Camp  commission,  as 
it  is  commonly  known,  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  some  beneficial  results  flowed  from 
that.  The  first  beneficial  act  that  came  from 
the  tabling  of  that  report  and  the  expression  of 
that  concern  was  that  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  regulations  committee  were  broadened 
from  those  set  out  in  the  Regulations  Act.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  this  committee  were  ex- 
panded. So  that  the  members  will  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  action 
taken  by  this  House  in  March  1978,  I  should 
again  read  into  the  record  what  expanded 
terms  of  reference  were  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  order 
of  the  House  on  March  6,  1978,  the  standing 
statutory  instruments  committee  was  again 
appointed  for  the  session  to  be  the  committee 
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provided  for  by  section  12  of  the  Regulations 
Act.  It  was  given  the  same  terms  of  reference 
as  set  out  in  section  12.  But  by  the  order  of 
the  House  the  committee  was  given  additional 
powers  that  day.  They  were  basically  two- 
fold. 

The  committee  was  given  the  power  to 
review  and  consider,  firstly,  the  role  of  the 
committee  with  particular  reference  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  fourth  and  fifth  reports  of  the  Ontario 
Commission  on  the  Legislature  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  parliaments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Secondly,  it  was  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  guidelines  to  be  observed  in  the 
delegation  by  statutes  of  power  to  make 
statutory  instruments  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  such  delegated  power. 

These  were  the  two  main  broadened  terms 
of  reference  that  were  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. They  gave  us  the  necessary  impetus 
and  initiative  to  embark  seriously  on  the 
development  of  a  report  that  we  would  feel 
would  have  some  significance  in  reporting 
on  to  this  House.  We  feel  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  first  report  of  our 
standing  committee. 

I  might  at  this  time  refer  to  the  last  major 
expanded  terms  of  reference  first  and  deal 
with  that,  because  it  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  fundamentally  important  considerations 
in  the  field  of  delegated  authority.  That  con- 
sideration is  to  ensure  there  is  a  clear  set  of 
guidelines  that  will  provide  there  is  no 
excessive  abuse  made  of  the  use  of  secondary 
legislation,  such  as  regulations  have  come  to 
be  known.  It  would  also  ensure  they  are 
brought  into  being  with  the  specific  intent 
and  purpose  as  prescribed  by  the  statutes 
themselves  which  create  the  regulatory  pro- 
cess. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  committee  felt 
it  was  imperative  to  determine  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  have  been  prescribed 
down  through  the  years  in  this  Legislature 
have  been  used  wisely  and  have  been  de- 
veloped judiciously  so  that  there  has  not 
been  an  overabundance  of  regulation  and 
there  has  not  been  an  excessive  use  or  abuse 
made  of  the  regulatory  process. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Don't  push  it  so  hard. 
There  may  be  a  few  extra  ones  around. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  sure  that  my  learned 
friend  from  Lakeshore  who  has  served  well 
on  the  committee  and  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  eflFort  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  will  point  out  that  there 
may  be  some  exceptions,  to  which  I  too  will 
be  referring  as  we  continue  the  debate  this 


afternoon.  But  there  has  been  no  substan- 
tive abuse  made  of  the  system;  that  is  prob- 
ably the  very  reason  why  it  continues  to  be 
a  little-known  field  of  law  that  has  received 
little  attention  from  this  Legislature. 

In  this  context  it  serves  as  a  credit  to 
those  who  operate  the  regulation  system.  I 
think  in  particular  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
registrar  of  regulations,  who  has  served  so 
well  in  that  capacity  over  the  years,  and 
senior  counsel  Mr.  Arthur  Stone.  Those  two 
gentlemen  have  the  prime  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  regulatory  process  continues 
to  function  well  and  is  kept  within  the  strict 
guidelines. 

[4:45] 

It  was  imperative  that  this  committee,  for 
its  own  edification,  set  out  guidelines  which 
made  it  clear  to  them  what  were  the  proper 
structures  within  which  the  whole  matter  of 
regulation  should  be  contained,  so  that  it 
would  ensure  that  it  remained  as  secondary 
and  did  not  inappropriately  become  a  pri- 
mary form  of  legislation  that  supplanted  or 
replaced  the  statute  law  itself.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  committee  looked  long  and  hard  at 
other  jurisdictions  to  find  the  best  sources  for 
material  that  would  give  us  assistance  in 
developing  appropriate  guidelines  that  would 
be  available  to  legislators  not  only  today,  but 
those  who  will  follow  us  so  that  there  would 
be  a  consistent  set  of  guidelines  that  would 
be  relevant  and  meaningful  and  equally 
pertain  15  or  20  years  from  now  as  they 
would  pertain  today. 

The  committee  did  look  at  other  jurisdic- 
tions. I  think  there  were  guidelines  that  had 
been  developed  in  at  least  six  other  juris- 
dictions at  which  we  took  a  careful  look  as 
a  committee.  Interestingly  enough  and  per- 
haps appropriately  so,  we  found  the  best  set 
of  criteria  that  had  ever  been  developed  on 
the  subject,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
after  this  exhaustive  search,  was  to  be  found 
right  here  in  our  own  province.  This  was 
a  set  of  criteria  that  were  developed  by  a 
learned  jurist  who  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us,  the  former  senior  member  of  the  bench, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  McRuer,  who  developed 
a  set  of  criteria  that  will  undoubtedly  stand 
the  test  of  time. 

It  was  the  initial  recommendation  of  this 
committee  that  stressed  the  importance  of 
these  guidelines  that  we  have  established 
and  set  out  as  the  primary  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  at  least  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  laid  before  us  in  the  report. 
Because  these  guidelines  are  so  fundamen- 
tally important  to  whole  area  of  regulation 
and    the    propriety    of    regulation,    again   I 
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think  it  is  important  that  these  guidelines 
be  read  into  the  record.  At  least  with  re- 
gard to  this  first  recommendation,  I  would 
like  to  present  it  verbatim  to  the  House. 
That  recommendation  provides  that  the  fol- 
lowing guidelines  should  be  observed  in  the 
preparation,  making  and  reviewing  regula- 
tions: 

They  should  not  contain  provisions  initiat- 
ing new  policy,  but  should  be  confined  to 
details  to  give  eflFect  to  the  policy  established 
by  the  statute.  They  should  be  in  strict  accord 
with  the  statute  conferring  the  power,  par- 
ticularly concerning  personal  liberties.  I  will 
be  referring  to  this  particular  item  again  later 
in  the  debate  because  it  came  up  as  recently 
as  two  weeks  ago  when  we  were  debating  the 
Discriminatory  Business  Practices  Act  when 
this  whole  question  of  concern  for  personal 
liberties  and  the  use  of  regulation  to  preserve 
that  concept  surfaced  very  largely  in  that 
debate. 

The  guidelines  provide  that  any  regulation 
should  be  expressed  in  precise  and  unam- 
biguous language.  They  should  not  have  retro- 
spective effect  unless  clearly  authorized  by 
statute.  They  shoidd  not  exclude  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts.  They  should  not  impose 
a  fine,  imprisonment  or  other  penalty.  They 
should  not  shift  the  onus  of  proof  or  inno- 
cence to  a  person  accused  of  an  offence.  They 
should  not  impose  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
tax  as  distinct  from  fixing  tlie  amount  of  a 
licence  fee  or  the  like.  They  should  not  make 
any  unusual  or  unexpected  use  of  delegated 
power.  General  powers  should  not  be  exer- 
cised to  establish  a  judicial  tribunal  or  ad- 
ministrative tribunal. 

These  are  the  guidelines  we  recommend  to 
this  House  be  followed  in  the  use  of  regula- 
tion. They  indeed  are  guidelines  that  have 
been  followed  at  the  administrative  level  by 
those  people  charged  with  the  responsibihty 
of  vetting  regulations  and  ensuring  they  con- 
form strictly  with  the  intent  and  puri>ose  of 
statute  law.  I  think  that  this  committee  so 
recommending  setting  out  these  guidelines  in 
such  a  formal  fashion  v/ill  ensure  those  who 
are  developing  legislation  in  the  other  min- 
istries will  be  more  mindful  and  aware  of  the 
need  to  adhere  to  these  guidelines. 

I  would  point  out,  in  discussing  regulation, 
we  are  really  talking  about  three  different 
types  of  regulations.  While  I  have  outlined 
the  guidelines,  I  perhaps  was  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  in  the  sense  of  not  really 
identifying  what  regulations  are  all  about.  I 
assume  we,  at  least,  have  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  what  regulations  themselves  are.  I  have 
made  reference  to  the  fact  they  are  a  form 
of  secondary  legislation  that  gives  largely  ad- 


ministrative powers  to  permit  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  statute  law  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  practical  way. 

A  regulation,  in  fact,  is  said  to  be  a  law 
made  under  authority  conferred  by  a  statute. 
In  the  Regulations  Act  the  term  regulation  is 
defined  as  meaning  a  regulation,  rule,  order 
or  bylaw  of  a  legislative  nature,  made  or  ap- 
proved under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  a  min- 
ister of  the  crown,  an  official  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  a  board  or  commission,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  From  that  definition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  fact  developed  three 
types  of  regulations.  They  may  be  classified 
as  regulations  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council;  regulations  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council;  and  the  third 
type  of  regulation,  that  is  neither  made  nor 
approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  the  first  class 
of  regulation  in  the  type  predominantly  in 
use  today;  t!hat  is,  regulations  made  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council. 

The  second  class,  regulations  approved  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  include 
those  made  by  ministers  but  which  Still  re- 
quire approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  outline  the 
history  of  the  committee  and  how  this  House 
has  tried  to  keep  before  it  the  importance 
of  the  regulatory  process.  It's  not  a  subject 
matter  that  gains  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  Legislature.  It  does  not  take  on  a 
high  profile.  As  I  think  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  very  reason  for  this  being  so  is  that  per- 
haps the  system  has  basically  worked  so  well 
in  this  province.  But  without  some  super- 
visory mechanism  for  ensuring  there  is  a 
continuing  high  quality  of  regulation  and 
development  or  regulation,  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  today  could  deteriorate.  I 
think  the  committee  found  that  one  of  its 
main  functions  and  purposes  —  its  raison 
d'etre  if  you  will— is  that  it  is  considered  to 
be  a  form  of  preventive  undertaking.  All  the 
ministries  of  the  government  are  aware  of 
it  and  for  that  reason  they  are  certainly  to 
be  more  careful  in  the  way  they  prepare 
and  present  regulations,  knowing  that  this 
committee  can  at  any  time  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legislature  on  any  stat- 
utory instrument  it  considers  to  be  not  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
legislation  under  which  the  regulation  or 
provision  was  made. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  had 
an    opportunity    to    meet   with   people   from 
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other  jurisdictions  to  compare  our  system 
with  theirs.  In  particular,  we  have  most 
recently  met  with  the  legislative  counsel  and 
deputy  minister  from  Manitoba  to  discuss 
how  the  system  works  in  that  province.  As 
recently  as  last  week,  the  committee  met 
with  our  federal  government  counterpart  in 
Ottawa— the  joint  committee  on  statutory 
regulations.  Hopefully  this  committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  a  second  re- 
port, although  not  as  voluminous  as  this, 
dealing  in  particular  with  those  comparative 
jurisdictions,  to  report  on  our  findings,  and 
to  find  how  our  investigation  of  those  other 
systems  may  help  us  to  fiuther  improve 
upon  our  own  system. 

I  think  the  role  of  the  committee  has  been 
spelled  out  in  my  comments  and  the  history. 
I  have  indicated  the  type  of  regulation  that 
exists  and  the  need  for  establishing  guide- 
lines under  which  regulations  will  be  dealt 
with. 

If  I  might  expand  a  little  further  on  the 
matter  of  regulation  itself  and  the  general 
power  to  make  regulation,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  do  so,  because  this 
is  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  system  and  de- 
termines whether  it  works  well  or  otherwise. 

[5:00] 

There  is  a  general  power  to  make  regula- 
tions that  is  found  in  another  provincial  stat- 
ute, the  Interpretation  Act.  The  relevant  sec- 
tion in  that  act,  section  22,  provides  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  make 
regulations  for  the  due  enforcement  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  of  any  act  of  the  Legislature 
and,  wliere  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act, 
may  prescribe  forms  and  may  fix  fees  to  be 
charged  by  all  ofiBcers  and  persons  by  whom 
anything  is  required  to  be  done. 

Over  and  above  that  general  power,  be- 
cause its  limits  are  somewhat  uncertain,  it 
is  usual  for  specific  statutes  to  give  specific 
powers  to  make  regulations.  In  eflFect,  that 
is  what  this  committee  is  also  recommend- 
ing, namely,  that  it  is  preferable  to  give  the 
power  in  a  specific,  precise  fashion  so  that 
there  is  no  ambiguity  or  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  powers  intended  to  be  given  or 
the  scope  of  the  activities  that  can  be  carried 
out  under  the  regulatory  process  because  of 
vagueness  in  wording  within  the  statute  law 
itself. 

That  is  really  what  we  are  talking  about 
in  the  second  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee when  we  say  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council  to  make,  approve  or  to  veto  regula- 
tions should  be  unencumbered.  Yet,  on  the 
other   hand,  we   state  that  the  authority  of 


any  other  person  or  body  to  make  regula- 
tions should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
or  the  right  to  veto  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council. 

While  those  recommendations  keep  the 
control  of  the  regulatory  process  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  recommenda- 
tion three  goes  on  to  point  out  that  important 
key  words  and  expressions  used  in  an  act 
should,  if  they  require  definition,  be  defined 
in  the  act  and  not  in  the  regulations. 

What  the  committee  (is  saying  really  is  that 
there  should  be  very  precise  and  strict  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  the  regulatory  process 
and  unless  the  statute  itself  specifically  spells 
out  the  authority  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  regulation  is  to  guide  the  admin- 
istrative process,  then  it  is  bad  law. 

The  authority  to  impose  penalties  for  in- 
fractions of  an  act  or  the  regulations  under 
the  act  and  the  sanctions  for  such  infractions 
should  be  in  the  act  and  not  in  the  regula- 
tion. That  lis  our  fourth  recommendation  and 
it  is  one  that  we  consider  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  As  a  follow-up  to  that,  our 
fifth  recommendation  to  the  House  is  that  all 
exemptions  from  the  Regulations  Act  which 
are  not  set  out  in  the  act  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  act. 

The  Regulations  Act  that  I  referred  to  at 
some  length  in  the  beginning  does  contain 
in  itself  certain  exemptions  from  regulation. 
The  Regulations  Act  does  name  14  specific 
laws  and  statutes  on  our  statute  books  today 
that  are  exempt  from  the  regulatory  process. 
That  means  that  any  regulation  passed  under 
those  statutes  does  not  have  to  be  reported 
and  does  not  have  to  be  published  in  the 
fashion  prescribed  under  the  Regulations  Act. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  put  in  the  Ontario 
Gazette  and  tliey  do  not  have  to  be  subiected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the 
registrar  of  regulations  and  go  through  the 
formalities  of  publication.  It  is  only  in  spe- 
cific situations  that  it  would  appear  appro- 
priate that  these  exemptions  should  be  per- 
mitted ^o  exist.  Yon  will  note,  Mr.  Sneaker, 
that  indeed  over  the  years  we  have  limited 
the  number  of  statutes  in  which  this  t^^pe  of 
exemption  is  permitted. 

It  can  certainly  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  if  these  controls  of  filing  and  publica- 
tion are  not  applied,  almost  on  a  imiversal 
basis.  A  great  deal  of  abuse  could  creep  into 
the  system.  It  would  prevent  people  from 
being  aware  of  the  fact  regulations  are  being 
enacted,  that  could  in  some  way  greatly  pre- 
judice their  personal  rights  and  privileges. 
We,  as  a  legislative  assembly,  may  not  our- 
selves be  aware  of  regulations  because  of  the 
fact  the  regulation  in  question  would  not  have 
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received  the  scrutiny  of  the  registrar.  The 
registrar  has  the  expertise  to  assess  and 
recognize  inappropriate  regulations  or  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  has  the  ability  to  weed 
out,  if  you  will,  those  excesses  that  might 
occur  in  regtdation  that  has  been  prepared 
by  people  less  experienced  in  the  field  and 
which  have  been  brought  forward.  They  mav 
be  well  intentioned  but  nevertheless  may  well 
exceed  the  obvious  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
statute  law. 

This  commiittee  is  certainly  not  recom- 
mending there  be  a  liberal  attitude  displayed 
in  the  expansion  of  legislation  that  would 
permit  regulattions  to  be  develoj>ed  that  would 
be  exempt  from  the  Regulations  Act. 

The  committee,  in  considering  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  regulation,  set  about  review- 
ing our  other  laws  to  determine  what  other 
statutes  may  within  themselves  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  Regulations  Act,  while  still 
having  the  power  to  make  regulations.  We 
felt  perhaps  there  was  other  existing  statute 
law  that  was  not  clearly  identified  in  the 
Regulations  Act  as  having  the  exemption 
provision. 

As  a  result  of  our  research,  we  dad  find 
there  were  perhaps  as  many  statutes  again 
as  those  that  come  under  the  Regulations  Act 
which  do  specifically  exempt  themselves  from 
the  controls  and  procedures  under  the  Regu- 
lations Act  by  reason  of  the  fact  the  right  to 
make  regulations  under  those  statutes  is, 
nevertheless,  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Regulations  Act.  At  this  point  in  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  found  another  13 
statutes,  which  are  reviewed  at  some  length 
in  the  report  and  which  are  available  for  the 
scrutiny  of  the  members  of  the  House.  I 
won't  touch  on  them  specifically,  but  it  does 
point  out  this  right  does  exist  in  other  statutes. 

We  felt  this  was  somewhat  of  p.  dangerous 
trend  that  was  developing.  As  such,  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  would  be  most  apnrooriate  that 
any  statute  that  had  authorized  the  making 
of  regulations,  if  it  was  also  going  to  exem^^t 
those  regulations  from  the  Recriilations  Act, 
that  such  a  statute  should  its'^lf  be  brought 
under  the  Rreiilations  Act  so  that  any  statute 
which  has  this  Darticular  privilege  or  ri<?ht 
could  be  located  at  one  source.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  committee  recommended  in 
recommendation  five,  that  I  referred  to  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  all  exemptions  from  the 
Regulattions  Act  not  now  s'et  out  in  the  act 
should  be  transferred  to  tlie  act. 

One  of  the  areas  of  great  concern  to  legis- 
lators is  the  retroactive  efiFect  of  regulation 
that  does  occur  from  time  to  time  and  which 
permits  something  to  occur  that  really  at  the 
time  was  not  legal.  Regulation  after  the  fact 


has  permitted  the  full  force  and  eflFect  of 
some  action  that  has  been  taken  at  law  to 
be  remedied,  rectified  and  given  full  legality. 
The  area  in  which  we  most  often  find  the 
retroactive  features  of  regulation  occurring 
is  in  dealing  with  tax  laws  and  in  dealing 
with  ministries  that  are  continually  passing 
regulations  changing  the  amounts  of  benefits 
that  might  be  payable  in  organizations  such 
as  nursing  homes  that  might  be  dealing,  for 
instance,  with  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services,  or  in  other  such  areas 
where  there  are  private  organizations  pro- 
viding services  to  the  community,  but  under 
the  regulation,  control  and  supervision  of 
the  government. 

Quite  often  in  those  cases  some  guidelines 
and  controls  are  imposed  as  to  fees  that  may 
be  charged.  It  is  in  those  types  of  areas  that 
sometimes  regulations  have  to  be  enacted 
that  will  permit  charges  that  have  been 
made  at  an  earlier  point  of  time  to  be  regu- 
larized by  use  of  the  retroactive  feature. 
This  occurs  too  when  tax  bills  come  in 
where  it  would  be  impossible  really  to  de- 
bate and  enact  a  new  tax  law  on  the  same 
day  without  tipping  the  hand  of  the  new 
tax  changes  that  are  coming.  Quite  often  the 
act  may  be  introduced,  but  the  right  to  im- 
pose the  new  taxes  and  for  oflficials  to  collect 
those  taxes  may  not  have  been  in  existence 
at  the  time  it  came  into  force,  and  the  reg- 
ulation alone  will  provide  the  retroactive 
feature  that  will  permit  the  preceding  act 
to  be  regularized  and  permit  the  tax  to  be 
collected,  even  though  the  regulations  oome 
into  force  and  efiFect  somewhat  after  the 
prescribed  time  period. 

I  was  mentioning  earlier  one  of  the  main 
concerns  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  regulatory  process.  I  referred 
very  briefly  to  a  debate  which  took  place 
in  this  House  earlier  in  the  month  on  the 
Discriminatory  Business  Practices  Act  which 
was  enacted,  but  not  before  much  discussion 
and  debate,  not  only  in  committee  but  in 
the  House. 

I  found  it  interesting  that  in  the  conclud- 
ing discussion  with  regard  to  that  bill  one 
of  the  most  important  sections  that  received 
the  consideration  of  this  Legislature  was 
section  15.  It  provides  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations 
exempting  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
from  any  provision  of  this  act. 
[5:15] 

This  well  illustrates  the  fact  the  regulatory 
process  can  take  on  a  significance  and  im- 
portance that  we  as  legislators  tend  to  over- 
look. Certainly  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
there   could   be   no  more   important   concern 
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with  regard  to  whether  regulation  would  in 
any  way  inhibit  or  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  This  was  the  great  concern 
expressed  with  regard  to  this  regulation  in 
the  debate  on  that  piece  of  legislation. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  for  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  some  while  regulation  and 
the  potential  important  effect  of  regulation 
had  been  debated  in  this  House.  I  think  it 
is  also  interesting  because  this  regulation 
gives  more  discretion  to  the  minister  than 
any  other  regulation  I'm  aware  of  that  has 
come  into  existence  in  recent  time.  The  in- 
teresting point  is  that  all  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  in  participating  in  that  debate, 
recognized  that  a  great  deal  of  discretion 
was  being  given  to  the  minister  on  this  situa- 
tion. It  is  only  because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  that  legislation,  as  was  stated  by  members 
in  the  House  that  evening,  that  such  broad 
discretionary  powers  were  being  given  to  the 
minister.  The  fact  that  this  debate  did  occur, 
I  think,  was  timely,  with  this  report  coming 
forward  to  the  House  for  discussion  today. 
It  simply  highlights  in  a  very  meaningful, 
tangible  way,   the  importance  of  regulation. 

I'm  going  to  touch  on  one  or  two  other 
matters  over  the  next  four  or  five  minutes 
an  then  allow  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  make  their  observations  with 
regard  to  the  report. 

One  of  the  matters  that  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  committee  was  the 
question  of  penalties.  While  it  probably  is  the 
shortest  chapter  in  the  report,  nevertheless  it 
is  again  a  very  fundamentally  important  con- 
sideration in  the  field  of  regulation.  This  com- 
mittee found,  without  any  equivocation  what- 
soever, that  penalties  for  contravention  of  a 
regulation  should  not  be  in  regulation  but 
ratlier  in  the  act  itself.  At  no  time  is  there 
justification  for  government  at  the  admin- 
istrative level  havling  the  right  to  impose 
penalties  that  have  not  been  clearly  spelled 
out  in  statute  law. 

While  this  was  dealt  with  in  brevity  in  the 
report,  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
in  preserving  proper  forms  of  regulation  and 
the  regulatory  process.  Those  consHderations 
and  concerns  were  expressed  in  the  eighth 
recommendation  of  the  report.  That  recom- 
mendation provides  thalt  the  powers,  as 
distinct  from  duties,  of  a  public  body  or 
official  should  be  set  out  in  the  act  and  not 
left  to  be  prescribed  in  the  regulations. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  regu- 
latory process  that  we  could  discuss  here  to- 
day. Indeed,  our  committee  lis  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  continuing  this  ongoing 
review  of  the  process.  We  will  be  reporting 
tack   to   this    House   on   the   results   of  our 


findings,  based  on  futiure  studies.  Through 
our  legal  counsel  and  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  will  continue  to  vet  the  regulations 
and  to  ensure  that  a  high  quahty  and  standard 
of  form  of  regulation  continues  to  be  applied 
in  the  secondary  field  of  law,  if  you  will. 

In  so  doing,  the  committee  will,  in  my 
judgement,  be  carrying  out  the  most  important 
part  of  its  work;  that  ds,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  continuing  to  act  as  a  form  of  watch- 
dog over  the  regulatory  process  to  ensure  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  preparing  regulations  and  of  presenting 
them  to  the  registrar  and  the  senior  govern- 
ment ofiicials  who  have  to  carry  out  in  an 
administrative  fashion  the  directions  provided 
by  regulation  vdll  have  a  sdt  of  guidelines  and 
a  supervisory  body  on  an  ongoing  basis  that 
can  assist  in  their  work  and  ensure  that  there 
will  be  a  high  standard  of  performance  in 
this  field. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  deals  with 
regulations  after  the  fact  is  no  longer  the 
frustration  that  the  committee  felt  at  the 
beginning  because  we  now  have  a  clear  di- 
rection from  the  House,  with  the  expanded 
terms  of  reference,  to  continue  this  ongoing 
work  of  reviewing  the  regulations  perhaps  in 
a  much  more  thorough  fashion  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

The  results  of  meeting  with  our  colleagues 
from  other  jurisdictions  have  shown  too  that 
the  supervisory  or  watchdog  effect  of  com- 
mittees in  those  jurisdictions  also  has  had 
the  beneficial  effect  of  ensuring  that  a  high 
standard  of  performance  continues  to  exiist  in 
the  field  of  regulation  and  statutory  instru- 
ments. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I 
feel  this  committee  is  making  a  worthwhile 
contribution,  albeit  a  quiet  one,  to  the  whole 
legislative  process.  By  continuing  to  meet 
regularly  and  report  regularly  to  the  House 
in  this  fashion,  we  will  indeed  have  served 
a  worthwhile  purpose.  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  my  committee,  in  their  ongoing 
work  in  the  committee,  in  fulfilling  this  man- 
date. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  first  report  to  the  House. 
I  now  defer  to  the  other  colleagues  on  my 
committee. 

Mr.  Eakins:  I  want  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  make  reference  to  some  parts  of  the 
report.  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  for  his  interest  in  the  commit- 
tee, his  enthusiasm  and  attendance.  As  mem- 
bers know,  this  committee  is  not  the  most 
high  profile  committee,  but  I  think  it  is  one 
that  one  must  serve  on  for  some  time  to 
really   appreciate   what   is   being   done    and 
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what  the  committee  is  endeavouring  to  do. 
For  myself,  certainly  it  has  been  an  interest- 
ing experience. 

I  am  just  going  to  take  a  couple  of  mo- 
ments to  comment.  I  know  that  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Grey  (Mr.  McKessock),  who 
is  unavoidably  absent,  would  have  liked  to 
have  commented  at  this  time.  He  has  served 
as  the  vice-chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  remarks  in  his  absence. 

We  appreciated  the  number  of  people,  the 
deputy  ministers  and  other  oflBcials,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  relating  their 
experience  with  the  regulations  in  Ontario. 
Their  viewpoints  have  been  most  helpful  to 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  committee,  in  the  short  time  in  which 
I  have  been  a  member,  has  endeavoured  to 
keep  itself  informed.  As  the  chairman  has 
mentioned,  we  have  had  meetings  with  the 
deputy  minister  from  Manitoba  and  recently 
we  visited  Ottawa.  The  committee  also  has 
visited  the  ofiBces  of  the  registrar  of  regula- 
tions and  examined  at  first  hand  the  opera- 
tions of  the  system  of  filing,  indexing  and 
publishing  regulations  of  a  legislative  nature 
that  come  within  the  Regulations  Act. 

There  has  been  set  in  motion  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  1978  regulations.  I  would 
also  refer  to  the  regulations  already  made 
under  a  number  of  the  statutes  which  have 
been  selected  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  committee.  These  include  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  Planning  and  Development  Act, 
1973,  the  Conservation  Authorities  Act,  the 
Planning  Act  and  the  Health  Insurance  Act. 

The  committee,  as  members  wall  note  in 
the  report,  is  in  agreement  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  report  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Inquiry  into  Civil  Rights  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honourable  J.  C.  Mc- 
Ruer  that  the  importance  of  delegated  legis- 
lation has  been  too  long  ignored  and  neg- 
lected. 

The  committee  is  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  the  task  which  it  has  been  given  in  its 
terms  of  reference.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  regulations  are  as  much  laws  as  the 
statutes  under  which  they  are  purportedly 
made  and  are  frequently  more  voluminous. 
While  regulations  often  touch  the  lives  of 
people— and  I  think  this  is  important— in  a 
more  intimate  way  than  the  statutes,  the 
former  do  not  receive  the  sarutiny  of  the 
legislators  that  is  always  aflForded  the  latter. 

The  committee— and  I  appreciate  this— 
intends  to  be  an  ongoing  watchdog  to  ensure 
that  the  system  of  dealing  with  delegated 
legislation  in  Ontario  is  functioning  properly 
in   the  public   interest   and   that  the   powers 


which  the  Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  delegate 
to  lesser  authorities  are  being  exercised  in 
the  manner  intended  by  the  Legislature. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Ottawa  this  past  week.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  there,  as  our  chairman  has  touch- 
ed on,  that  in  Ottawa  a  joint  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate  is  at 
work  under  the  Statutory  Instruments  Act, 
1971.  Prior  to  this,  they  operated  under  a 
difiFerent  name. 

We  have  also,  as  mentioned  in  the  report, 
pursued  the  comprehensive  third  report  of 
the  MacGuigan  special  committee  on  statu- 
tory instruments  which  was  published  in  Ot- 
tawa in  1969.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
out  of  this  report  the  basis  was  formed  fear 
the  present  federal  act.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  committee  has  not 
studied  the  situation  at  Westminster,  I'm 
sure  that  this  could  also  be  very  informative 
and  helpful  to  our  situation  here. 

[5:30] 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  summary  of 
recommendations,  Nos.  13  and  14,  which  I 
think  are  very  important.  They  state  that 
every  ministry,  agency  of  the  government  and 
other  organizations  that  administer  regula- 
tions should  examine  their  current  regula- 
tions with  a  view  to  updating  them,  simpli- 
fying them  in  substance  and  in  form  and  re- 
moving obsolete  provisions.  Also  the  manner 
in  which  compound  references  in  the  regu- 
lations and  in  the  statutes  are  expressed 
should  be  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  a 
style  that  can  be  more  readily  comprehended. 

I  know  there  are  many  other  areas  in 
which  one  could  touch  on,  but  I  know  that 
some  of  the  other  honourable  members  will 
want  to  speak  before  the  time  runs  out.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  was  pleased  to  serve 
on  this  committee.  Perhaps  this  is  one  com- 
mittee that  more  members  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  on. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  me  say  quite  bluntly 
initially  that  the  regulations  committee  is 
not  the  most  glamorous  one.  There  are  not 
many  neon  lights  or  Hollywoodesque  features 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Everybody  fights  to  get 
on  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Quite  bluntly,  it's  the  dullest 
committee  I  have  sat  on.  However,  what  does 
that  say  about  it?  It's  dry  bones,  hard, 
gruelling  work.  That's  all  it  comes  to.  I  often 
think  that  in  the  field  of  education  something 
that  is  not  given  the  proper  attention  is  the 
uninteresting,  the  boring.  Part  of  life  is  that 
way.  A  good  deal  of  life  is  not  scintillating 
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exactly.  If  one  is  going  to  get  through  it 
with  a  fair  amount  of  eclat  one  has  to  learn 
to  accommodate  it.  After  all  the  stress  in 
our  civilization  on  the  merely  interesting— 
that  everything  has  to  be  interesting— is  a 
purely  artistic  category.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  a  particular  problem  or 
the  seriousness  with  which  it  should  be 
approached. 

We  were  in  Ottawa  last  Wednesday.  The 
committee  attended  on  owe  opposite  number, 
the  federal  committee  on  regulations.  I  think 
we  would  agree  among  ourselves  that  a  small 
band  of  very  dedicated'  individuals  ran  that 
show.  I  am  very  pleased'  I  went.  Jed  Baldwin 
as  he  comes  over  the  television  wasn't,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  an  overly  attractive 
individual.  Yet  I  sat  next  to  him  at  the  same 
table  and  I  had  a  delightful  time  conversing 
about  this  and  a  multitude  of  other  matters. 

That  gadfly  of  the  Senate,  Eugene  Forsey, 
was  with  us  for  a  period  of  time.  It  takes  an 
interesting  man  to  be  interested  in  double- 
dull  subjects.  No  subject  is  intrinsically  un- 
interesting. Everything,  if  one  looks  at  it  with 
some  depth,  takes  on  some  kind  of  life.  For 
the  dead,  let  the  dead  biuy  the  dead.  For  the 
dead,  everything  is  dead.  For  those  who 
happen  to  be  slightly  alive,  everything  is 
slightly  alive. 

As  I  say,  it  was  a  very  rewarding  aspect 
of  the  kind  of  work  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  in  this  committee.  In  the  federal 
arena  and  I  suspect  in  the  other  jurisdictions 
that  have  such  committees  a  very  small  group 
carries  out  the  function  and  is  bloody  well 
left  to  carry  it  out  pretty  much  as  it  sees 
fit.  That's  just  the  way  it  is.  There  is  no  point 
in  kicking  against  the  pricks  in  this  instance 
—or,  I  suppose  in  most  other  human  affairs. 
You  can  say  with  Voltaire  that  nothing 
human  is  alien  to  me,  and  the  study  of 
regulations  is  almost  human.  You  have  to 
push  a  bit,  but  it  comes  to  the  light. 

The  area  of  which  we  are  talking,  and 
which  we  are  concerned  about,  and  the 
reason  why  the  committee  came  into  exist- 
ence at  all,  I  suppose,  can  be  referred  back 
to  the  time  around  Lord  Hewart,  and  some- 
thing called  The  New  Despotism.  This  is  a 
small  aspect  of  it.  Lord  Hewart  didn't  like 
the  proliferation  of  administrative  agencies, 
the  derogation  from  the  courts,  et  cetera,  of 
certain  judicial  functions.  Lord  Hewart 
simply  wasn't  prepared  to  put  up  with  much 
in  contemporary  civilization  at  the  same  time. 

That  again,  is  an  ongoing  and  necessary 
feature  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  efficacy 
in  contemporary  government  at  all.  In  the 
area  of  subordinate  legislation,  or  delegated 


powers,  more  and  more  agencies  out  there 
are  referred  powers,  responsibilities,  privileges 
and  rights  that  we  in  this  House  have  con- 
ferred upon  them  and  on  which  we  exercise, 
or  have  exercised,  no  supervisory  function. 

That  can  be  darned  dangerous.  It  can  be 
more  dangerous,  curiously  enough,  in  theory 
than  in  practice,  but  it  is  there.  The  mere 
fact  the  committee  exists,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here,  is  a  prophylactic  against  abuse  in 
that  particular  area.  It  defends  against  sub- 
ordinate government  officials,  subordinate 
agencies  and  boards  exercising  powers,  which 
everyone  tends  to  do,  which  trespass  beyond 
the  limitations  that  have  been  by  wiser  heads 
disposed  to  them;  in  order,  I  supjxjse,  to  puff 
up  and  give  self  importance,  and  simply  to 
carry  out  a  function  as  they  see  it.  That  has 
to  be  supervised  and  watched  closely.  Again, 
the  role  of  this  committee  is  precisely  in 
that  area. 

I  won't  speak  at  any  great  length  on  this 
bill.  Our  chairman  has  covered  the  ground 
quite  thoroughly  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
refinement  has  laid  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
work.  The  committee  report,  I  think,  has 
validity. 

These  regulations  are  as  much  law  as  the 
law  that  comes  through  this  House  by  way 
of  legislation,  and  are  three,  four  and  maybe 
even  some  years,  five  times  more  voluminous. 
The  members  know  how  we  nitpick  and  parse 
and,  I  suppose,  the  word  is  analyse  the  legis- 
lation as  it  comes  through  here  and  the  time 
it  takes  in  some  instances.  I  suppose  if  we 
really  worked  over  the  regulations  at  the 
same  time  there  wouldn't  be  enough  days  in 
the  year. 

The  committee  was  deputized  to  do  what 
is  very  demanding  work.  The  work  had  no 
particular  accolades  attached  to  it.  It  is  the 
same  kind  of  function,  only  it  was  carried  out 
in  a  detailed  area.  It  is  very  demanding. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  commending  our 
counsel.  Mr.  MacTavish,  known  popularly  as 
Duke,  for  the  work  he  has  done.  He  was 
given  the  basic  background  work  to  look 
back  at  those  regulations,  and  to  concentrate 
particularly  on  1977.  To  bring  the  matter 
forward,  he  is  working  on  1978.  We  are 
trusting,  as  we  get  caught  up  and  are  in  line 
wtith  all  past  regulations,  that  the  new  regu- 
laMons  coming  through  might  be  referred  to 
the  committee,  except  in  certain  instances  of 
emergency  and  great  need,  prior  to  their 
actually  going  into  force  and  becoming  law. 

The  other  name  that  has  to  be  mentioned 
under  this  head  as  our  chairman  has  indicated, 
is  the  former  Mr.  Justice  McRuer.  He  has  a 
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lengthy  chapter  an  this  thing  on  civil  rights 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  won't  go  into  it. 
It  is  very  valuable. 

We  have  50  pages  of  reports,  14  recom- 
mendations. I  think  if  the  members  of  the 
House  look  at  the  recommendations  and  take 
a  few  minutes  to  read  them,  it  would  give 
th*e  tenor  and  the  pith  and  substance  of  what 


we  have  been  seeking  to  do  and  what  the  on- 
going work  of  this  commdttee  is. 

Mr.  Deputy  Speaker:  Are  there  any  other 
honourable  members  who  wish  to  speak  to 
this  matter? 

That  concludes  the  debate. 

The  House  recessed  at  5:40  p.m. 
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(See  page  5040) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

BON  ACCORD  FARMS 

138.  Mr.  Ziemba:  What  was  the  1967 
purchase  price  of  Bon  Accord  Farms?  How 
much  was  spent  on  additions,  improvements 
and  alterations?  What  was  the  1978  sale  price 
of  this  property?  (Tabled  November  6, 
1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Bon  Accord  Farms  was 
purchased  in  1967  for  $52,327.  Over  the  next 
11  years  a  number  of  improvements,  altera- 
tions and  additions  were  necessary.  A  resi- 
dence wing  was  built  adding  22  beds  to  Bon 
Accord  at  a  cost  of  $103,000.  A  2,000  square 
foot  wood-working  plant  and  a  6,000  square 
foot  warehouse  were  added  at  a  cost  of 
$101,000.  An  additional  $88,106  was  spent 
on  the  construction  and/ or  renovation  of  six 
smaller  buildings  on  the  property. 

In  1978  Bon  Accord  Farms  was  sold  for 
$307,000  to  individuals  who  plan  to  establish 
a  youth  training  centre. 

S  AND  M  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

139.  Mr.  Ziemba:  Will  the  Treasurer  table 
all  information  pertaining  to  overbilling  by 
S  and  M  Laboratories  Limited  of  Toronto 
and  Hamilton?  What  steps  are  being  taken 
to  recover  this  money?  (Tabled  November  6, 
1978.) 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  required  request 
was  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  necessary  direction  was  signed  by  me 
and  returned  to  Health  to  enable  them  to 
collect  the  overbillings  from  S  and  M  Labora- 
tories Limited. 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS 

140.  Ms.  Bryden:  1.  Will  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  supply  the  following  in- 
formation for  each  fiscal  year  since  the  En- 
vironment  Protection   Act,    1971    came   into 


force  regarding  the  amounts  of:  (a)  deposits 
made,  (b)  surety  bonds  furnished  (by  type 
and  amornit)  and  (c)  personal  sureties  fur- 
nished to  the  ministry  by  the  undemoted 
private  disposal  firms  under  section  34  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act,  which  calls 
for  such  payments  "to  assure  satisfactory 
maintenance  of  the  waste  management  sys- 
tem or  the  waste  disposal  site  or  the  removal 
of  waste  from  the  site  if  the  director  considers 
such  removal  necessary"?  Crawford  Allied 
Industries  Limited  (two  dumps;  Maple  and 
Oshawa);  K.  D.  Enterprises  (Hamilton); 
William  Menary  (two  dumps:  Brantford  and 
Paris ) ;  Arnold  Thompson  ( township  of  Ennis- 
killen);  Tricil  (township  of  Moore);  Brown- 
ing-Ferris Industries  Limited  (township  of 
Harwick).  2.  What  expenditures  have  been 
made  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  the 
funds  so  provided  or  guaranteed  and  for  what 
purposes?  (Tabled  November  7,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  None  of  the  waste  dis- 
posal firms  named  in  the  honourable  mem- 
ber's question  have  been  required  to  provide 
for  funding  under  section  34  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act. 

Section  34  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act  is  intended  to  provide  authority  to  re- 
quire that  each  non-public  waste  disposal  site 
and/ or  system  be  fm-nished  with  certain  funds 
to  ensure  that  satisfactory  maintenance  in- 
cluding removal  of  waste  would  be  carried 
out,  if  necessary,  should  the  owner  be  finan- 
cially unable  to  do  so.  However,  this  section 
requires  that  any  such  funds  must  be  specific 
to  the  particular  site  or  system  and  cannot  be 
used  in  any  other  location.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  useful  agreement  because  of 
these  limitations  and  therefore  regulations 
were  not  passed  under  this  section  of  the  act. 
The  minister  announced  at  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  standing  committee  on  resources 
development  his  intention  to  develop  regula- 
tions that  would  provide  a  fund  for  perpetual 
care  of  waste  disposal  facihties. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:02  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 

ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF 
TREASURY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  Treasurer  have 
an  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Hall:  Your  friends  are  all  over  here. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  have  a  lot  of  support 
over  here  tonight. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Is  this  the  kicko£E  for  your 
election  campaign,  Frank? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  all  the  support 
I  need,  and  perhaps  aU  I  deserve. 

I  am  going  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  too  brief. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  You  are  obviously  going 
to  stick  to  what  you  know. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Ministry  of  Treasury 
and  Economics  before  we  begin  the  proceed- 
ings tonight. 

As  you  know,  the  ministry  formerly  in- 
cluded in  its  responsibilities  the  coverage  of 
municipal  and  intergovernmental  aflFairs.  The 
separation  of  those  two  areas  of  respon- 
sibility from  the  ministry  should  really  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  many  steps  taken  over 
the  past  few  years  to  adjust  the  structure 
of  government  to  the  needs  of  public  policy. 
Before  that  particular  move  was  made,  the 
ministry  gradually  had  been  shedding  cer- 
tain functions  which  were  tending  to  become 
less  policy  oriented  and  more  of  a  line  na- 
ture. 

A  good  example  of  that  was  the  period 
during  which  the  Ministry  of  Housing  was 
established.  At  that  time,  the  administration 
and  approval  of  local  official  plans  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Housing.  As  that 
ministry  developed  further,  there  emerged 
a  need  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  com- 
munity planning  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  much  less  on  that  aspect  of  Treasury's 
work. 

Treasury's  role  in  regional  planning  is  now 
of  the  large  area  order.  We  look  at  the  broad 
development  needs  and  regional  economic 
opportunities  of  the  province  rather  than  the 
fine  detail  of  community  planning.  All  this 
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has  evolved  gradually  and  hand  in  hand 
with  two  other  developments. 

Firstly,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
growth  in  the  sophistication  and  self-suffi- 
ciency of  local  governments  in  a  wide  range 
of  activity,  including  urban  planning  and 
development. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  past  few  years  in  the  com- 
plexity and  demands  of  maintaining  clear 
linkages  and  consultation  with  local  govern- 
ments, other  provinces  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  certain  functions  which  belong 
uniquely  to  the  Ministry  of  Treasury  and 
Economics.  They  are  those  which  deal  with 
establishing  the  broad  strategy  of  the  gov- 
ernment's budgetary  policy  each  year;  cash 
management;  financing  and  financial  report- 
ing for  the  province;  the  design  of  tax  pol- 
icies; and  the  design  of  economic  develop- 
ment policies  for  Ontario. 

In  this  process.  Treasury  and  Economics 
is  a  policy  ministry.  It  acts  as  a  co-ordinator 
and  a  facilitator  on  many  occasions  rather 
than  a  deliverer  of  pubhc  services. 

I  am  pleased  that  today  we  have  a  min- 
istry that  is  leaner  and  signfficantly  smaller 
than  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  changes 
have  been  for  the  better. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  got  two  min- 
istries. 

Mr.  Peterson:   Definitely  shorter. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  beHeve  that  as  a  result 
we  have  a  more  responsive  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  administration. 

/In  presenting  the  spending  estimates  of  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics,  I  am 
asking  (the  Legislature  to  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,646  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1978-79,  of  which  $16  miUion,  or  one  per 
cent  of  the  total,  is  provided  for  administra- 
tive expenditiu-es;  $1,443  million,  or  88  per 
cent,  is  provided  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt;  $114  million,  or  seven  per  cent,  is  pro- 
vided for  development  loans  to  tliree  provin- 
cial corporations;  and  $67  million,  or  four  per 
cent,  is  provided  for  payments  from  pension 
funds,  deposit,  trust  and  reserve  accounts. 
Transfer  payments,  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  and  the  acquisition  and  construction 
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of  physical  assets  account  for  the  balance  of 
approximately  $6  mdllion. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  these  and  other 
matters  with  members  during  consideration  of 
the  budget  estimates — five  minutes. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  was  a  marvellous  little 
sj>eech  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Treasurer.  We  have  yet  to  figure  out  what  he 
really  thinks  about  the  state  of  the  economy 
of  this  province. 

Mr.   MeClellan:    Give   us   two   and  a  half 

minutes,  will  you? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  must  say  that  I,  for  one, 
was  somewhat  disappointed  with  it.  I  think 
very  frankly— I  am  going  to  be  very  sincere 
about  this — I  share  a  general  disappointment 
with  the  business  community  and  the  eco- 
nomic community  in  knowing  really  where  the 
Treasm-er  stands  on  a  plethora  of  issues  that 
are  important  and  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  face  very  shortly.  There  was  no  question 
ever  where  the  previous  Treasurer  stood  on 
any  issue,  be  thalt  light  or  be  it  wrong. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
economic  insecurity  in  this  province  today, 
when  we  look  at  some  of  the  figures  we  will 
be  exploring  in  the  course  of  these  estimates, 
is  going  to  have  to  come  down  to  the  general 
business  community's  assessment  of  the 
Treasurer.  Like  it  or  not,  personalities  are 
almost  as  important  as  policies  in  a  democ- 
racy such  as  we  have  here  today.  People 
are  looking  at  you  very  carefully,  and  not 
necessarily  through  rose-coloured  glassf^s,  say- 
ing, "What  does  that  man  stand  for?  How 
tough  is  he?  How  much  clout  does  he  have? 
Does  he  have  control  over  his  bureaucracy? 
Who  really  runs  that  place  and  what  does  he 
really  stand  for?"  I  say  that  very  respectfully. 

I  say  to  the  Treasurer,  who  I  consider  a 
very  fine  man,  and  I  know  that  none  of  the 
remarks  that  I  make  here  tonight  are  going  to 
bo  taken  personally — 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  depends  how  you  deliver 
them. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —that  people  are  looking 
for  more  than  you  have  given  since  you  have 
taken  over  that  portfoMo,  the  second  most 
important  portfolio  in  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  think  it  would  behoove 
you  to  have  clearer  statements  and  more  in- 
formation than  you  have  given  today.  The 
statement  that  we  have  just  read  is  frankly  a 
bit  of  a  disappointment.  That  speech  could 
have  been  made  on  the  reorganization  of  your 
ministry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  a  rehash,  I  am  sure  of 
some  aspects  of  it.  When  I  look  at  these 
things  I  get  a  little  bit  disappointed.  You  say 


you  have  adjusted  tlie  structure  of  govern- 
ment to  the  needs  of  public  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment hacked  up  a  portfoUo  that  one  man 
used  to  handle  and  now  two  men  are  handling 
it.  Whether  that  is  coming  closer  to  the  needs 
of  public  policy  very  much,  as  I  see  it,  is  a 
value  judgement.  I  am  not  sure  creating  two 
portfohos  is  necessarily  a  better  way  than 
one.  I  am  not  sure  how  you  can  argue  con- 
scientiously that  it  comes  closer  to  the  needs 
of  public  poHcy  in  this  particular  province. 

What  we  had — and  we  have  discussed  this 
before,  so  I  won't  go  into  a  great  deal  of 
detail — was  a  portfoHo  handled  by  a  very 
superior  minister  who,  because  of  long  ex- 
perience and  long  history  in  this  House,  had 
a  magnificent  handle  on  a  plethora  of  different 
economic  matters.  Today  we  don't  have  that 
minister.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  government  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  has  been  to  back  off  from  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reorganization  of  government. 
There  have  been  changes.  If  what  you  have 
done  is  correct  today,  then  the  committee  on 
government  productivity  some  five  years  ago 
was  a  complete  and  utter  mistake,  which  I 
happen  to  believe  it  was.  It  is  not  as  if  you 
are  becoming  any  purer;  you  are  trA'-nf  to 
rectify  some  of  the  mistakes  in  the  system 
already. 

The  minister  has  taken  the  same  view  as 
the  previous  Treasurer.  He  feels  his  mandate 
is  to  look  at  broad  economic  needs  and 
regional  economic  opportunities  as  opposed  to 
the  fine  detail  of  community  planning.  I 
don't  have  any  major  problem  with  that.  He 
has  taken  the  macro  as  opposed  to  the  micro 
view  of  the  job.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
wrong  in  that  particular  view,  but  I  say  to 
him  very  sincerely,  we  have  learned  some 
lessons  in  the  past  few  years  at  all  levels 
of  government— and  you  are  not  alone— that  it 
is  pretty  tough  to  fine  tune.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  this  economy  competitive,  we  are 
going  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  are 
going  to  have  to  be  done  to  meet  the  very 
serious  industrial  competition  and  the  com- 
mercial competition  from  other  sophisticated 
jurisdictions  in  the  world.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  roll  up  his  sleeves.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  become  far  more  involved  than  he  is 
today. 

I  say  that  in  conjunction  to  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman), 
who,  in  my  judgement,  when  you  look  at 
the  numbers,  has  an  equally  serious  responsi- 
bility of  restoring  some  kind  of  economic 
health  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Give  us  your  solutions. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  will  hear  them  in  due 
course.  I  must  say  I  originally  was  not  going 
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to  make  a  major  statement  tonight.  That  is 
my  preference;  I  don't  believe  in  great  long 
statements  at  estimates.  I  would  rather  ques- 
tion the  minister  and  have  discussions  on 
specific  issues.  However,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  chat  with  my  little  friend  from 
Nickel  Belt  earlier  in  the  day,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  would  probably  have  an  opening 
statement  of  at  least  half  an  hour  in  length. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  him,  I  felt  I  would 
speak  for  35  minutes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  would  be  outdone  by  him 
if  he  only  spoke  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  I'll  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  he  speaks  for  40  minutes, 
I  am  going  to  speak  for  45  minutes.  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Her  Majesty's 
oflBicial  opposition. 

I  want  to  make  just  a  few  general  com- 
ments about  our  philosophy  and  the  way  we 
see  the  present  government's  action  or  lack 
of  action.  If  I  had  to  summarize  in  two  or 
three  words,  I  would  say  that  the  minister 
is  blessed  by  a  singular  lack  of  vision,  collec- 
tively in  his  government.  With  many  of  the 
problems  we  are  facing  today,  I  think  wiser 
people,  or  more  gutsy  people,  or  people  who 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  fundamental  issues 
rather  than  superficial  issues,  would  have 
started  the  ball  in  motion  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ashe:  He  is  talking  about  the  Just 
Society  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Are  you  still  blaming  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  is  the  kind  of  change  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  say  to  you  very  respect- 
fully that  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  fore- 
see some  of  the  problems  of  the  '80s.  We 
have  an  obligation— indeed,  we  have  a  man- 
date, and  we  are  probably  the  only  public 
body  to  do  so.  Business  doesn't,  and  labour 
doesn't  necessarily.  They  are  all  fighting  for 
maximum  profit  in  the  short  run,  or  maximum 
advantage  for  their  particular  membership. 
That  is  the  whole  trend  of  capitalism. 

iBut  governments,  surely,  have  a  longer 
mandate.  They  certainly  have  a  responsibility 
to  see  further  into  the  future,  because  if 
governments  don't,  no  one  else  will.  I  say  to 
the  minister  respectfully,  that  many  of  the 
problems  we  are  going  to  be  facing  in  the 
'80s  are  a  creation  of  his  particular  govern- 
ment. Only  if  he  starts  now  with  a  construc- 
tive series  of  actions  are  we  collectively 
going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Maybe  I'm  a  pessimist.  Of  course,  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  always  stands  up  and 
wrings  his  little  cihubby  hands  and  says,  *T 
look  into  the  future  and  I'm  a  great  optimist." 


Every  person  who  takes  over  the  Treasury 
portfoho  always  says  that  he  is  a  great 
optimist  about  the  prospects  of  this  economy. 
Mr.  Ashe:  It's  a  good  thing  you  are  not 
running  the  government.  Once  we  get  rid 
of  the  government  in  Ottawa,  we  will  have 
fewer  problems. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  are  you  fellows  blither- 
ing about  from  the  back  benches?  If  you 
have  something  to  say,  stand  up  and  say  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  wouldn't  even  want 
Sinclair  Stevens  in  your  government. 

Mr.  Peterson:  How  much  are  you  paying 
that  man  to  make  those  rude  noises  back 
there? 

Mr.  Foulds:  George,  are  you  bucking  for 
a  promotion?  Make  George  Ashe  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  already  thinks  he  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  would  respectfully  submit 
the  basic  qualification  to  be  Treasurer  is  to 
at  least  be  able  to  count.  That  necessarily 
excludes  George  Ashe  from  that  portfolio. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  should  at  least  say  the 
member  for  Durham  West. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  trying  to  be  construc- 
tive and  I  am  very  sincere  about  what  I  am 
saying.  The  mouthed  restraint  of  your  govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  years  is  something  you 
have  never  over  the  years  seen  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Ontario  disagree  with.  I  understand 
at  all  counts  the  socialists  to  my  left  have 
disagreed  with  me.  Frankly,  I  don't  think 
there's  any  respectable  commentator  in  this 
province  or  in  this  country  who  takes  one 
thing  they  say  terribly  seriously  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 
[8:15] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Two  of  your  members 
are  sleeping. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Are  they  still  here? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  one  is  on  yoiu: 
immediate  left. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  shall  have  to  have  them 
removed  immediately. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  has  refused  to  be 
aroused. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  think  it  is  not  a  luxury. 
I  don't  regard  as  a  cheap  political  trick, 
even  though  you  have  milked  it  for  max- 
imum political  mileage  over  the  years,  talk- 
ing about  a  balanced  budget.  I  think  it  was 
important  in  some  of  your  prospects,  talking 
about  a  balanced  budget  in  1981.  I  don't  see 
that  as  a  luxury,  and  I  don't  see  it  frankly 
as  a  pie-in-the-sky  kind  of  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  you  see  it  as  a  pie-in- 
the-face  kind  of  proposition. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  I  see  it  as  a  necessity.  I 
see  that  we  are  going  to  have  no  other 
choices.  Indeed,  as  one  looks  at  the  financ- 
ing of  this  province  and  the  tremendous 
pressure  that's  going  to  be  put  on  the  pubhc 
purse— and  it's  straining  the  capacity  of  this 
province  to  borrow  in  the  1980s— then  let 
me  tell  you  very  sincerely  that  we  are 
putting  a  great  number  of  problems  on  to 
the  next  generation  of  taxpayers,  the  next 
generation  coming  five  or  seven  or  eight 
years  from  now. 

I  have  talked  at  great  length  about  the 
follies  of  borrowing  from  the  pension  plans; 
I  don't  mind  restating  my  thoughts  very 
briefly.  We  have  found  that  we  are  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  debt  to  the  pension 
plans.  We  know  they're  going  to  come  due 
starting  in  the  mid-1980s.  You  know  you  will 
have  no  other  source  of  internal  funds.  You 
know  you're  going  to  have  to  pay  back  not 
only  the  interest.  Probably  early  in  the 
1980s  the  accumulated  interest  bill  on  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  alone  is  going  to  be 
close  to  $1  billion. 

Starting  in  about  1985  you're  going  to 
have  to  repay  capital  over  a  10-year  period 
and  the  accumulated  borrowings  at  that  point 
will  be  around  $10  billion.  That  means  if 
you  average  that  out— and  one  cannot  neces- 
sarily average  that  out  on  this  virtual  call 
money  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan— it 
means  we  are  not  only  going  to  have  to 
generate  the  cash  requirements  for  this  prov- 
ince, whatever  they  are  at  that  time,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  generate  an  addi- 
tional average  of  $1  billion  a  year  just  to 
repay  our  capital  borrowing. 

If  you  don't  think  that  is  serious,  let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  serious, 
and  our  party  thinks  it's  serious.  The  tragedy 
of  this  is  that  this  has  not  accumulated  over 
50  years.  This  is  virtually  a  phenomenon  of 
the  Davis-McKeough  regime.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  1970s.  It  was  in  the  1960s 
that  government  at  all  levels  went  a  little 
crazy.  They  thought  they  could  solve  all  the 
world's  problems  by  throwing  money  at 
them.  We  saw  this  explosion  in  government 
spending  at  all  levels. 

Mr.   Ashe:   In   1968-78-your  government. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We're  seeing  the  decade 
after  that  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
price  for  some  of  these  very  serious  excesses. 

I  am  sure  that  Charlie  McNaughton  and 
John  Robarts,  if  they  were  here  today,  would 
weep.  If  they  were  being  honest  and  had 
to  stand  up  in  this  Legislature  and  say  what 
they  really  think,  they  would  be  appalled 
by  the  fiscal  mismanagement  of  this  prov- 
ince. 


Mr.  Nixon:  They  had  the  last  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  know  the  retort.  The  re- 
tort is,  of  course,  "Our  capital  expenditures 
have  always  exceeded  our  borrowings." 

Mr.  McCIellan:  Tell  us  what  Herbert 
Hoover  would  do. 

Mr.  Peterson:  That  isn't  true.  I  want  to 
point  out  some  figures  to  show  that  the 
classic  argument  used  by  the  successive 
Treasurers  of  this  province  is  not  necessarily 
true. 

In  1976  and  1977  the  capital  investment 
by  this  province  was  $1,480  billion.  Net  bor- 
rowing was  $1,092  billion.  Indeed  capital 
investment  exceeded  the  borrowing.  In 
1977-78  a  different  picture:  capital  invest- 
ment was  $1,477  billion;  your  net  borrow- 
ing was  $1.5  billion.  In  fact,  your  net  bor- 
rowing—which is  not  necessarily  the  same 
figure,  as  you  know,  because  you  are  an 
authority  at  juggling  numbers  below  the 
line  as  evidenced  in  our  last  provincial 
finances— we  found  that  our  net  borrowings 
have  exceeded  our  capital  investment,  and 
the  same  in  1978.  We  have  borrowed  $1,417 
billion  and  our  capital  investment  was 
$1,404  billion. 

I  know  the  argument  you  have  always 
presented  to  whomever  would  listen  to  you 
about  justifying  the  deficits.  In  fact,  your 
financing  is  exceeding  your  capital  invest- 
ment. That  is  your  argument.  I  don't  accept 
the  argument.  I  would  only  accept  those 
kinds  of  arguments  on  revenue-producing 
assets.  A  hydro  plant,  which  is  not  included 
in  these  figures,  is  a  different  kind  of  a  prop- 
osition. It  is  amortized  over  a  i)eriod  of 
years.  It  generates  real  wealth. 

You  would  have  to  stretch  the  economic 
argument  very  far  to  say  that  a  lot  of  the 
spending  you  have  done,  for  example,  land 
accumulation  of  $600  million  over  the  past 
six  or  seven  years,  is  in  any  sense  generating 
real  economic  wealth  or  will  generate  real 
economic  wealth  for  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Those  items  from  a  bookkeeping  point  of 
view  are  treated  as  current  expenditures  and 
they  are  also  from  a  borrowing  point  of  view 
Ten  years  from  now  you're  still  going  to  have 
a  need  for  capital  expenditures,  hopefully  of 
a  different  type.  We  have  some  view  about 
what  the  kind  of  capital  boom  of  the  future 
is  going  to  be.  But  there  will  always  be  a 
need  for  that.  You  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  sure  we  aren't  going  into  hock  in  per- 
petuity, even  though  you  argued  that  we  can't 
have  one  set  of  taxpayers  paying  for  a  future 
generaMon's  capital  needs.  The  point  is  we 
will   always   have   capital   needs   in   any  ex- 
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panding  economy.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  ex- 
panding nearly  as  quickly  as  it  should  or  it 
could  with  proper  assistance.  We  will  always 
have  capital  needs. 

We're  going  to  see  capital  needs  in  the 
future  that  we  haven't  even  thought  of  today 
— in  energy,  in  transportation,  in  the  handling 
of  toxic  wastes  and  in  environmental  ap- 
paratus. As  the  demands  of  a  changing  society 
are  for  a  different  standard  or  quality  of 
environmental  apparatus,  we're  always  going 
to  have  those  demands.  You  can't  dismiss 
those  and  say  we  can't  have  one  year's  tax- 
payers paying  in  perpetuity  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  as  we  go.  That's  what 
balancing  a  budget  means.  It  means  matching 
current  revenues  with  current  expenditures. 
If  you'll  follow  my  argument,  I  include  all 
those  items  with  current  expenditures. 

I  have  talked  briefly  about  the  pension 
funds.  Anyone  who  is  thoughtful  is  worried 
about  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  in 
the  future  with  the  Canada  Pension  Plan, 
with  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  with 
OMERS  and  with  the  various  other  funds. 
The  evidence  is  before  you.  I  congratulate 
the  previous  Treasurer  for  puttJinq:  out  som*^- 
thing  like  $200  million  of  OMERS  into  the 
private  capital  market.  I  think  it's  a  pro- 
gressive move.  The  evidence  is  there  that  it 
ftenerates  a  higher  rate  of  return.  That  is  a 
fact. 

In  fact,  had  all  the  accumulated  billions 
gone  into  private  enterprise  10  years  ago  or 
eight  years  ago  when  this  phenomenon  start- 
ed, the  state  of  the  Ontario  economy  would 
be  dramatically  different  from  what  it  is  to- 
day. Lots  of  studies  on  the  issue  tell  you  that 
there  would  have  been  more  real  disposable 
income;  there  would  have  been  higher  invest- 
ment and  there  would  have  been  less  unem- 
ployment. Almost  all  the  phenomena  we're 
facing  today  would  have  been  diminished  had 
we  invested  for  the  future. 

The  political  leadership  and  the  political 
challenge  of  the  future  is  to  convince  people 
to  invest  more  now  so  that  we  can  maintain 
some  kind  of  standard  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
through  offering  more  every  single  day  in 
order  to  solve  tomorrow's  problem  at  the 
expense  of  next  years  problem.  That  has 
been  the  whole  history  of  your  government. 
You  haven't  had  the  guts  to  face  up  to  the 
long  term.  You  have  judged  these  things  in 
four-year  cycles.  You  can  see  the  major  dis- 
tortions in  your  entire  budgeting  pattern  al- 
ways just  before  an  election.  You  make  an 
assessment  of  the  political  mood  and  you 
spend  accordingly  or  try  to  save  accordingly. 
There  has  been  no  other  long-term  thought  in 
the  whole  process  than  thalt  in  my  opinion. 


I  pride  myself  on  one  thing.  Since  I  was 
elected  in  1975  and  since  I  have  had  some 
role  in  the  Liberal  Party,  we  have  never 
kidded  people  about  the  prospects.  We  have 
said  there  are  going  to  be  tough  decisions.  We 
have  said  it's  not  necessarily  going  to  get 
better  in  the  short  run,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  more  away  now  in  order  to 
guarantee  some  kind  of  future  for  our 
children  and  indeed  for  ourselves  10  and  20 
years  from  now. 

I  say  to  the  Treasurer  only  because  I  want 
you  to  get  your  sights  up,  that  anytime  you 
come  out  with  a  constructive  policy  that  in- 
volves those  kinds  of  parameters  you  vidll 
have  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  can  coimt  on  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  can't  guarantee  anvthing 
for  my  friends  to  the  left.  They  would  buy 
their  way  out  of  any  given  problem.  It's  an 
economic  philosophy  which,  frankly,  is  so 
totally  remote  from  my  own  that  ft  frequently 
doesn't  even  merit  discussion  between  the 
two  of  us  because  we  are  so  far  apart. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  about  your  long-term 
planning? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  to  talk  about  eco- 
nomic planning.  I  want  to  talk  about  indus- 
trial strategy  because  we  are  very  strong  pro- 
ponents of  economic  strategy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Another  bird  by  another 
name. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They  don't  necessarily  in- 
volve a  higher  degree  of  spending.  They  see 
all  these  little  words  all  wrapped  up  together 
—necessarily  higher  deficit,  necessarily  indus- 
trial strategy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  know  you  have  to  plan. 

Mi*.  Peterson:  There  is  a  myriad  of  things 
we  should  be  doing  and  I  will  get  into  it 
later.  We  think  the  government  of  Ontario 
has  shown  precious  little  imagination  in  using 
the  resources  it  has  to  develop  a  manufac- 
turing base  here. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  seeing  is  a  very 
significant  deterioration  in  the  general  econ- 
omy of  this  province  compared  to  the  other 
provinces.  This  is  not  a  unique  phenomenon. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  Financial  Post:  "In 
the  1970s  Ontario  has  been  the  slowest-grow- 
ing province.  Its  gross  provincial  product  per 
capita  has  now  slipped  behind  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta." 

Let  me  cite  one  other  quotation,  because 
I  think  it  puts  the  argument  in  perspective: 
"As  Bess  Crawford,  a  regional  economist  with 
the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
pointed  out,  Ontario  was  growing  better  than 
Canada  as  a  whole  on  eight  economic  indi- 
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cators  and  worse  on  two  at  the  end  of  1977. 
By  October,  it  had  slipped  to  doing  better 
on  only  four  and  worse  on  six  including 
manufacture  shipments,  retail  sales,  car  sales, 
non-residential  construction  and  housing 
starts." 

It's  not  the  absolute  numbers  that  are  so 
distressing,  it's  the  trend.  If  you  trace  the 
trend  back  for  a  successive  number  of  quar- 
ters for  two  or  three  years,  these  are  not  sur- 
prises to  any  thoughtful  people.  One  can 
rationalize  it  and  say  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  wealth  is  now  being  generated  in 
Alberta— to  a  large  measure,  at  our  expense. 
I  don't  disagree  with  that.  But  that  doesn't 
speak  to  the  issue,  necessarily,  of  manufac- 
turing exports  and  the  great  industrial  base 
that  we  once  had  in  this  province. 

The  only  response  that's  ever  seen  from 
the  government  on  this  issue  is  your  involve- 
ment in  the  Ford  plant  in  Windsor.  It's 
something  we  supported.  It's  something  that 
our  friends  on  the  left,  who  supx)ort  indus- 
trial strategy,  do  not  support.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  particular  phenomenon  either.  We 
think  the  judicious  use  of  government  money 
in  a  case  like  this,  and  we  support  you,  was 
not  poorly  spent.  It  will  generate  taxes;  it 
will  generate  employment  and,  with  any  luck, 
it  is  going  to  be  there  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  We  think  that's  constructive 
and  we  think  there  are  other  ways  that  can 
be  done  too. 

Mr.  Foulds:  With  any  luck  that  is.  What 
kind  of  wishy-washy  nonsense  is  this? 

Mr.  Peterson:  Let's  look  at  the  whole  issue 
of  the  machinery  business  in  this  province. 
There  virtually  isn't  a  machinery  business 
any  more.  In  pulp  and  paper,  in  mining,  we 
are  importing  all  of  that.  Far-seeing  people 
several  years  ago  should  have  seen  the  posi- 
tion we're  at  today.  There's  an  example 
where  government  could  have  assisted.  It's 
not  going  to  come  just  by  across-the-board 
cuts,  faster  writeoffs,  decelerating  manufac- 
turer's sales  taxes  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Maybe  even  intervene— 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  was  personally  disappoint- 
ed with  the  federal  budget  last  week.  I  think 
the  billions  of  dollars— $1.4  billion  or  what- 
ever—they're spending  in  terms  of  lost  reve- 
nue could  have  been  far  more  intelligently 
directed  towards  si)ecific  problems  in  si>ecific 
areas  of  this  country.  So  we  lowered  the 
manufacturer's  sales  tax  and  what  do  we  do? 
All  we  do  is  lower  the  price  of  imxxjrted 
goods  as  you  did  with  your  retail  sales  tax 
drop. 

When  we  look  at  a  tax  expenditure  of  that 
type,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  I  say 


to  you  respectfully,  it  could  be  more  intelli- 
gently and  more  purposefully  directed.  You 
have  a  myriad  of  agencies  under  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry  and  Tourism  that  could  have 
directed  that  money.  Why  not  use  the  On- 
tario Research  Foundation?  Why  not  work 
with  tax  iwlicies  in  research  and  develop- 
ment? Why  not  direct  that  nvoney  to  work 
with  a  specific  need  in  a  specific  area?  Be- 
cause in  a  general  sense  they  are  going  to  be 
lost  or  dissipated. 

I'm  going  to  be  interested;  I'm  going  to 
be  asking  you  the  effect  of  the  retail  sales  tax 
cut.  Most  analysts  I  read  today  think  the 
effect  was  minimal.  It  may  possibly  have 
accelerated  retail  sales  in  the  short-term  but 
it  did  nothing  of  a  structural  nature  to  help 
the  economy  of  this  province. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  September  30 
statement  which  was  a  great  disapix)intment 
to  me.  I  have  no  idea  whether  the  Treasurer 
put  his  personal  stamp  on  this.  I  have  no  idea 
how  strongly  he  feels  personally  about  de- 
fending this  document. 

[8:30] 

Mr.  Lau^iren:  Passionately. 

Mr.  Petersoo:  I  will  tell  you  that  it's  a 
virtually  indefensible  document.  You  have 
made  some  major  changes  from  previous 
fiscal  policy,  ones  that  you  have  yet  to  admit 
to.  Either  you  don't  understand  what  was 
written  for  you  by  the  good  staff  you  have 
or  you  have  dramatically  altered  the  policy. 

The  previous  Treasurer  originally  said  in 
his  budget  he  would  not  be  going  to  the 
public  market.  You  said  you  were  not  going 
into  the  public  debenture  market  but,  in 
fact,  you  are  into  the  public  markets  for 
another  $195  million  this  year  by  way  of 
Treasury  bills  to  finance  your  bad  projec- 
tions  and   increased   deficit.   That   is   a  fact. 

I  would  like  you  in  your  explanation— and 
I  am  glad  you're  making  a  note  on  this— 
to  stand  up  and  explain  that  to  the  House. 
You  can  say  we  may  not  need  it  so  that  we 
can  cut  our  Treasury  bill  offering  down  to 
$10  million.  That  means  you  will  have  to 
pay  back  the  $195  million  and  generate  that 
much  more  money  from  some  other  source. 
Just  because  it  is  not  long-term  debt  and 
just  because  it  is  not  debenture  debt  does 
not  mean  you  are  not  in  the  public  market. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Perhaps  you  will  have  to  tax 
your  corporate  friends  or  even  your  cor- 
porate enemies. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  is  Marvin  Shore? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  want  the  Treasurer  to 
realize  that.  I  want  other  observers  to  realize 
this  particular  phenomenon.  The  Treasurer 
has  cut  into  the  liquid  cash  reserves  of  this 
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province  by  a  significant  amount.  In  1976, 
the  cash  reserves  were  cut  into  by  $227 
million.  In  1977,  the  cash  reserves  were  cut 
into  by  $116  million  and  this  year  by  $74 
million  after  an  original  projection  of  an  in- 
crease in  cash  reserves  of  $364  million.  In 
fact,  over  the  past  three  years  the  Treasurer 
has  cut  into  the  cash  reserves  of  this  prov- 
ince by  $417  million. 

This  is  a  fact  missed  by  most  observers 
unfortunately.  Those  are  issues  you  have  to 
address.  Every  time  I  read  one  of  your  state- 
ments I  think  I  am  reading  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  There  the  Treasurer  is  saying:  "I 
believe  in  God  the  Father,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth."  It  almost  reads:  "I  believe  in 
free  enterprise  and  profit  is  not  a  dirty 
word."  It's  so  pious  and  frankly  it's  beneath 
you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  blasphemous. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  not  saying  you  can't 
use  those  kinds  of  speeches  to  the  little  old 
Conservative  ladies  association  in  the  riding 
of  London  Centre.  They  find  you  very  cute 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Which  is  yours?  The  Athana- 
sian  Creed? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  defy  you  to  take  that  down 
to  Bay  Street  and  explain  that  kind  of  financ- 
ing to  people  who  have  some  kind  of  a 
conception  of  what  you   are  actually  doing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  just  go  back  to  London 
Centre  and  say  that  to  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Association. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  respect  the  fact  that  there 
are  lots  of  different  ways  to  fool  people.  If 
a  person  is  in  trouble,  he  is  going  to  take 
advantage  of  any  particular  device  he  can. 
I  think  the  Treasurer  has  an  obligation,  and 
I  am  still  waiting  for  an  explanation  of  those 
particular  phenomena  in  Ontario  Finances 
of  September  30.  As  a  function  of  your  min- 
istry's projections,  which  have  been  so  dis- 
mally bad  successively  for  the  past  10  quar- 
ters, you  should  be  frankly  ashamed  of  these 
projections. 

I  know  your  response  and  I  know  Duncan 
Allan's  response.  It  will  be  that  it  is  all  the 
federal  government's  fault.  I  had  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  exchanges  with  the  pre- 
vious Treasurer  and  with  Duncan  Allan  on 
that  particular  issue  who  admitted  he  does 
his  own  forecasts  and  admitted  they  are 
lower  than  the  federal  forecasts  for  personal 
income  tax,  but  the  higher  one  is  always 
taken.  The  implication  I  have  to  draw  is  that 
the  most  favourable  one  is  taken  in  order 
to  present  the  kind  of  budget  deficit  that 
will  be  the  most  politically  attractive  at 
election  time. 


The  tragedy  is  that  so  few  people  under- 
stand any  number  on  that  sheet  except  the 
net  cash  requirements.  That  is  the  one  that 
has  all  the  sex  appeal  and  magic  to  it.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  deficit  of  a  billion  or  we 
are  going  to  balance  our  budget  or  the 
deficit  is  going  to  be  diminished.  They  don't 
understand  how  you  get  there.  Sometimes  I 
get  the  feeling  frankly  that  you  don't  under- 
stand how  you  get  there  either. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  these  things  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  it's  important  to  put 
budgeting  into  perspective.  Within  those 
parameters,  we  have  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions which  are  going  to  be  coming  out  with 
the  assistance  of  my  colleagues  during  the 
estimates  debate.  We  think  we  have  been 
sadly  lax  from  the  point  of  view  of  develop- 
ing a  strong  industrial  base  here  in  this 
province.  That  saddens  us.  We  are  seeing 
it  deteriorate  and  slip  away  on  an  annual 
basis. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  that.  It  is 
going  to  take  co-ordinated  policies  by  many 
ministries  from  Labour,  from  Industry  and 
Tourism,  from  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  from  Environment  and  from 
everybody,  but  it  has  to  be  made  necessarily 
your  single  most  important  priority. 

Therein  lies  our  future.  When  we  look  at 
our  natural  resources  base  today,  when  we 
look  alt  the  troubles  internationally  of  the 
mining  companies,  when  we  look  at  the  de- 
terioration of  commodity  prices,  when  we 
look  at  the  troubles  companies  like  Inco  and 
various  other  mining  companies  are  in  today, 
then  we  know  there  is  going  to  be  no  easy 
way  out  of  this. 

I  can  tell  you  our  trading  partners,  and  I 
happen  to  have  some  experience  personally 
with  some  of  the  people  against  whom  we 
have  to  compete,  are  tough  as  nails.  They 
look  at  Canada  and  they  look  at  Ontario  and 
they  think  we  are  babies  in  terms  of  using  all 
the  devices  at  the  disposal  of  government  to 
assist  the  private  sector,  Ito  build  a  manufac- 
turing base  and  to  build  real  wealth.  The 
value  added  in  this  province  is  diminishing 
and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  produce 
real  wealth  is  by  concentrating  on  the  value- 
added  aspects  on  the  manufacturing  base. 
Therein  lies  the  futiu-e  of  'the  economy  of  this 
proviince  as  we  see  it. 

In  the  last  budget  response  last  spring,  we 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  laying 
out  the  framework  of  what  we  called  in- 
dustrial strategy.  It  is  there  for  you  all  to 
read.  I  know  Itlie  critic  for  the  NDP  has  spent 
a  considerable  number  of  nights  reading  that 
fine  document,  and  he  has  learned  a  lot  from 
it.  You  will  probably  hear  some  of  it  back 
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from  him  tonight.  I  am  happy  to  share  it  with 
him. 

I  have  used  my  35  minutes,  and  I  will  let 
the  critic  from  the  NDP  fumble  his  way 
through,  I  am  sure,  far  more  eloquently  than 
I  have  fumbled  my  way  through.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  there  was  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  way  we  view  things.  We 
are  going  to  be  fighting  for  a  responsible 
government  that  delivers  some  kind  of 
promise  to  the  young  people  of  this  province, 
and  we  think  you  have  failed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  London.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  for  a  Liberal  to  speak  on  economic 
matters  these  days  in  Canada;  in  any 
province. 

I  wanted  to  welcome  the  Treasiu-er  to  his 
first  set  of  estimates  in  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics. We  supported  the  whole  idea  of 
splitting  ofiF  the  ministry  from  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  primarily  because,  as  my  col- 
league from  London  said,  it  allows  you  to  look 
at  problems  in  a  macro  rather  than  a  micro 
way.  I  think  tliat  is  what  is  required  as  we 
go  through  some  rather  difficult  times. 

We  feel  the  times  are  difficult  and  from 
what  we  can  glean  from  the  literature,  and 
from  economists,  and  so  forth,  they  are  not 
going  to  get  better  in  the  shortrun.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  tough  row  to  hoe,  despite  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  minister.  We  think  it 
is  a  time  in  Ontario  that  is  going  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasurer;  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  and  also 
a  ^eat  deal  of  courage. 

I  don't  mind  saying  I  am  completely  op- 
posed to  bringing  personalities  into  a  debate 
like  this,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the 
minister  having  those  requirements  of  com- 
petence, courage  and  leadership,  because  that 
is  going  to  be  desperately  needed  if  we  are 
going  to  chart  the  course  for  the  economy  in 
Ontario.  It  is  not  just  in  Ontario  because  as 
Ontario  goes  so  goes  a  great  part  of  this 
country. 

We  think  the  economy  is  in  trouble  despite 
what  the  Treasurer  has  told  us.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  government  simply  standing 
up  and  saying  everything  is  fine.  We  have 
looked  at  the  Treasurer's  figures  themselves, 
and  looked  at  what  has  happened  this  year 
alone.  I  look  at  the  predictions  of  the  budget 
in  April  and  I  see  that  virtually  all  the  key 
economic  indicators  are  not  even  matching 
the  predictions  made  by  the  Treasurer's  pre- 
decessor. 

He  predicted  an  unemplovment  r?te  of  6.8 
per  cent,  seasonally  adjusted.  We  are  cruising 
around  7.5  per  cent.  I  think  it  is  at  7.3  per 
cent  through  the  first  ten  months.  That  is  a 


substantial  increase  over  the  Treasurer's  pre- 
dictions. He  talked  about  an  inflation  rate  of 
7.9  per  cent.  The  last  time  I  looked,  it  was 
about  8.6  per  cent  rate  of  inflation  increase 
over  a  year  ago.  The  growth  rate  the  Trea- 
surer predicted  was  4.3  per  cent.  The  Con- 
ference Board  in  Canada  predicted  3.2  per 
cent. 

In  reality,  through  the  second  quarter, 
which  is  the  latest  data  I  could  get,  we  were 
up  2.9  per  cent  over  the  second  quarter  of 
1977.  That's  substantially  down  as  well.  The 
budget  deficit,  which  the  member  for  London 
Centre  talked  about,  is  considerably  up. 
Revenues  are  down. 

There  is  one  item  that  bothers  me  a  great 
deal  in  particular — it's  not  really  an  economic 
indicator — and  that  is  the  housing  starts.  The 
Treasurer  predicted  80,000  housing  starts  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  we  predict,  based  on  the 
starts  to  date  and  taking  a  sort  of  guesstimate 
— educated  guess — of  predicting  through  the 
winter,  that  we're  probably  only  going  to 
reach  70,000.  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  go 
above  70,000  housing  starts.  That's  a  lot  of 
jobs.  If  you  take  a  drop  of  10,000  housing 
starts,  I'm  sure  you're  talking  on  the  level  of 
20,000  jobs  or  more.  That's  a  substantial  de- 
cline in  employment  in  itself. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  don't  think 
that  to  get  things  on  the  rails  again  it's 
simply  a  case  of  government  moving  in  and 
introducing  massive  projects  to  get  us  through 
a  difficult  wiMer.  Despite  what  the  Liberal 
critic  said,  we  are  not  that  simplistic.  It's  not 
a  question  of  simply  riding  out  a  slump  while 
wheat  sales  improve  or  until  interest  rates 
flatten  out  or  until  the  US  economy  improves. 
We  don't  think  it's  as  simple  as  that.  It's  a 
question  of  how  we  are  going  to  restructure 
the  economy,  not  just  of  Ontario  but  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  is 
the  industrial  heartland,  that  simply  is  where 
it  has  to  begin.  A  simple  government  restraint 
program  is  so  oversimplified  that  it  really 
doesn't  warrant  debating  here. 

We're  not  going  to  solve  our  problems  by 
relying— as  the  Treasurer  seems  to  think  is 
the  solution— on  the  devalued  dollar.  He 
expresses  great  hopes  for  export  and  import 
substitution  because  of  the  devalued  dollar. 
That's  not  going  to  restructure  the  economy. 
For  one  thing,  we  don't  know  if  it's  a  perma- 
nent devaluation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  saner 
heads  hope  it's  not.  If  that's  the  case,  surely 
we  can't  lie  back  and  simply  hope  the  dollar 
will  stay  down  and  therefore  we'll  be  all 
right.  Besides,  it's  not  proving  to  be  work- 
ing out  as  well  as  a  lot  of  people  thought  it 
would  be  either. 
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The  negotiations  are  going  on  now  in 
Geneva— the  so-called  Toyko  round  of  trade 
negotiations.  That's  certainly  not  going  to 
solve  our  problems.  If  anything  it  may  very 
well  make  them  worse.  I'd  like  to  talk  about 
that  a  little  more  at  a  later  point. 

The  federal  government  has  at  least 
launched  sectoral  studies— they  have  23  sec- 
toral studies  completed  now.  I  just  received 
them  in  the  mail  today  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
They've  even  gone  to  the  second  tier  where 
they  have  summarized  the  23  sectoral  studies. 
The  federal  government  did  appoint  the  Reis- 
man  commission  to  look  at  the  problems  of 
the  auto  pact.  The  federal  government  is 
engaged  in  the  GATT  negotiations  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  You  mean  we  did  some- 
thing right? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  at  least  those  are 
areas  where  they  have  said  there  are  prob- 
lems. In  GATT  they  really  had  no  choice; 
they  had  to  get  into  the  game.  In  the  other 
areas  at  least  they  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lems and  have  shown  some  initiative.  Ontario 
has  been  dragged  along  with  tiiem,  so  to 
speak. 

What  have  we  got  in  Ontario?  What  are 
we  doing  in  Ontario?  If  we  accept  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  problem,  and  even  the  minis- 
ter does  so  reluctantly— surely  he  is  prepared 
to  admit  there  are  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Blame  the  federal  govern- 
ment. That's  his  stock  reply. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  that  should  not  be 
excluded  from  his  arsenal;  let's  put  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Stock  reply,  but  he's  got 
no  other  arguments.  Propaganda  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  only  90  per  cent 
to  blame. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  are  you  defending  those 
feds?  After  all. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  I'm  not  defending  them; 
I'm  attacking  him.  It's  about  time  you  guys 
got  your  sights  lined  up  properly. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  attacking  us  for  not 
attacking  him. 

Mr.  Van  Home:   Attack  him.  Keep  going 
at  him.  Stick  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
Mr.  Van  Home:  Stick  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Call  the  member  for  London 
whatever-it-is  to  order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  With  a  little  bit  of  luck 
you'll  shoot  each  other  and  I'll  be  left. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  trying  to  remember  the 
admonition  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  gave  us 


over  the  weekend  when  he  said  the  NDP  is 
spending  its  time  fighting  with  the  Liberals 
in  Ontario,  and  I'd  prefer  not  to  do  that  this 
time.  There  are  bigger  targets  across  the 
floor  of  this  chamber. 
[8:45] 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Ontario  I  look  and  I 
am  seeking  to  find  out  what  it  is  this  govern- 
ment is  doing.  This  government  won't  tell 
us  what  they  are  saying  to  the  Reisman 
commission.  Why  they  won't  show  us  that 
document  I  don't  know.  It's  as  though  it  was 
a  great  secret  document. 

We  have  a  government  that  won't  table  its 
Industry  and  Tourism  working  papers  to  the 
conference  of  Industry  and  Tourism  ministers 
across  Canada.  We  have  a  government  that 
won't  tell  us  what  they  are  saying  to  the 
federal  government  in  preparation  for  the 
GATT  negotiations.  At  least  as  seriously,  we 
have  a  government  that  won't  even  admit  to 
having  serious  problems.  That  really  is  too 
bad. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  They  don't  know  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  hope  you  don't  wonder 
why  we  say  we  are  worried,  quite  frankly, 
about  the  Treasurer's  leadership,  about  the 
Treasmrer's  competence  in  economic  matters 
and  about  his  courage  to  deal  with  govern- 
ment. We  need,  in  Ontario  now,  and  Canada 
needs,  an  Ontario  Treasurer  who  will  face 
up  to  problems  and  one  who  will  share  with 
us  the  fact  he  is  aware  there  are  problems 
and  he  needs  us  to  help  him  solve  those 
problems.  He  should  not  expect  to  do  that 
alone. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ontario  econ- 
omy. I  think— I  know— we  have  simply  got 
to  look  beyond  the  old  solutions  as  though 
we  were  living  in  a  period  of  temporary 
slump  and  all  will  be  resolved  if  we  get 
through  this  winter  or  through  the  next 
winter. 

We  are  worried  that  the  Treasurer  doesn't 
understand  the  difference  between  cyclical 
and  structural  problems  because  we  feel  very 
fundamentally  that  our  problems  are  struc- 
tural. To  approach  them  as  though  they  were 
cyclical  is  a  very  serious  error.  The  Treasurer 
simply  has  to  stand  up  to  the  i)eople  in  his 
own  cabinet  who  don't  want  to  see  a  change 
in  style  in  economic  management  and  say  to 
his  colleagues  those  ways  don't  work  any 
more.  There  have  to  be  new  ways. 

We,  in  this  party,  are  thinking  very  seri- 
ously. We  too  have  had  to  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  some  of  the  beliefs  we  have 
held.  It  is  not  simply  a  case  of  relying  on 
some  of  the  old  thoughts,  whether  we  had 
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them  or  whether  you  had  them.  We  haven't 
been  through  these  problems  before.  I  want 
to  tell  you  we  are  thinking  seriously  about 
our  position  on  grants  to  the  private  sector, 
you  might  be  interested  in  knowing.  We  are 
thinking  seriously  about  our  position  on  pro- 
tectionism versus  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
around  the  world,  particularly  as  they  apply 
to  Canada  and  some  of  our  threatened  indus- 
tries. 

As  well,  we  are  thinking  seriously  about 
our  traditional  position  on  balancing  budgets. 
We  are  thinking  seriously  about  our  whole 
approach  to  the  public  sector,  our  approach 
to  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector, 
and  the  whole  approach  to  strikes  from  the 
public  sector.  We  are  not  allowing  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  simply  engaging  in  rhetoric  be- 
cause the  problems  are  too  serious.  We  are 
demanding  of  ourselves  that  we  think  them 
through. 

As  a  political  party,  we  have  assigned  our- 
selves the  task  of  a  task  force  to  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  Ontario  economy  as  well.  Our 
federal  party  did  it.  Our  provincial  party  has 
done  it.  I  am  a  member  of  that  task  force 
and  we  are  working  very  hard  on  it.  I  am 
not  suggesting  we  have  more  expertise  than 
the  federal  people  who  did  the  sectoral  re- 
ports. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  i)erhaps  a 
different  perspective- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Couldn't  get  any  worse,  eh? 

Mr.  Laughren:  —and  one  that  should  not 
be  ignored  because  we  do  speak  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people.  Our  economic 
views  are  not  to  be  held  in  contempt  the 
way  the  member  from  London  was  attempt- 
ing to  do.  That  is  why  I  said  I  thought  it 
takes  some  kind  of  chutzpah  for  a  Liberal  to 
heap  scorn  on  anybody's  economic  policies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on,  now,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Tories  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  I  am  thinking  of  both 
of  you.  The  Treasurer  has  had  problems  with 
his  colleagues,  we  know  that,  just  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  trouble  with  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Tom-ism,  and  I  am  sure  others  in 
the  cabinet  as  well.  We  maintain  he  is  not 
going  to  help  things  if  he  maintains  his  pres- 
ent position  of  being  so  silent  on  all  the 
problems.  We  simply  need  to  hear  from  the 
Ontario  Treasurer  more  than  we  have  heard 
from  him  since  he  was  appointed.  We  didn't 
expect  very  much  the  first  month  or  so— 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  hasn't  got  much  to  talk 
about. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  lots  to  talk  about. 
The  Treasurer  simply  has  to  assert  leadership 
because  it  is  not  coming  from   anyone  else 


over  Aere.  The  Treasurer  is  expected  to  play 
a  leadership  role  in  the  economy  and  this 
Treasurer  isn't  doing  it.  We  hope  that  some 
day  he  will.  We  have  followed  closely  the 
pronouncements  of  your  predecessor,  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tomrism  and  more  recently  the  pronounce- 
met  of  not  only  the  Premier  but  also  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Elgie)  who  had  some 
things  to  say  about  the  economy.  I  will  be 
quoting  him  as  well. 

What  we  see  is  an  absolutely  astoxmding 
package  of  contradictions.  It  is  truly  astound- 
ing, ^id  I  am  going  to  go  through  a  few  of 
them.  I  am  telling  you  when  I  think  of  you 
now,  I  think  of  the  Roman  god  Janus— do  you 
remember  Janus  who  had  a  head  with  two 
faces?  One  looked  forward  and  the  other 
looked  back.  That's  why  we  have  January.  I 
think  of  you  that  way  now  and  I  used  no* 
to  think  of  you  that  way. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It's  a  great  way  to  be 
built  if  you're  a  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  tell  you  there 
has  to  be  more  consistency  over  lliere.  You 
cannot  be  so  contradictory  and  provide 
leadership  at  the  same  time  because  no  one 
knows  the  direction  in  which  you  are  going. 
How  can  you  lead  when  you  are  going  in  so 
many  different  directions?  You  are  like— 
wasn't  it  Don  Quixote?— I  am  getting  into 
literature  tonight— but  wasn't  it  Don  Quixote 
who  jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all 
directions?  That's  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
and  you  can't  do  that. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Did  Pat  Lawlor  write  this? 
He  is  the  classics  scholar. 

An  hon.  member:  I  don't  think  it  was  Don 
Quixote. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Somebody  did  that.  I 
thought  it  was  Don  Quixote. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  it  wasn't  it  should  have 
been. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  it  was  Don  Quixote. 

The  contradictions  in  this  Treasurer  are 
really  monumental.  There's  a  conflict  in  him 
between  the  old  conservative  ideology  and 
the  economic  reality  of  the  problems  we  are 
facing.  There's  a  conflict  there  and  the 
Treasurer  has  not  come  to  grips  with  it.  Quite 
frankly  I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  your 
predecessor  left.  He  saw  the  contradictions  in 
the  posiltions  he  was  taking  and  how,  if  he 
persevered  in  those  positions,  we  are  going  to 
go  further  down  the  slope. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  v/asn't  the  real  reason, 
was  it,  Frank? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  am  convinced  that's  one 
Oi  the  reasons. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  It  wasn't  the  real  reason. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  hear  the  minister  say 
things  like — and  I  quote  from  his  October  24 
statement:  *'I  am  an  economic  conservative 
which  means  I  believe  this  government  must 
work  to  reduce  its  role  as  a  regulator  and 
provider  of  so  many  facilities  and  services." 

I  don't  mind  that  as  a  definition.  That 
truly  is  a  definition  of  an  economic  conserva- 
tive 1  guess.  But  then  we  have  somebody  like 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  On 
November  7,  he  said:  "The  pressure  lis  now 
on  governments  to  respond  quickly  to  recom- 
mendations stemming  from  recent  national, 
indusitrial  sectoral  task  force  reports.  What 
we  want  to  see  now  is  action  to  solve  the 
problems  identified  in  the  studies." 

Then  we  have  him  saying  again:  "It  will 
not  be  good  enough  for  government  to  stand 
passively  by.  It  will  not  be  good  enough  for 
government  and  government  spokesmen  to  say 
*We  are  controlhng  our  spending — now  let 
the  private  sector  do  it.' "  That  was  Mr. 
Grossman.  It's  no  longer  good  enough  to  be 
an  economic  conservative,  is  what  he's  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  McKeough  realized  that  the  govern- 
ment had  an  important  and  up-front  kind  of 
role  to  play  in  the  stimulation  of  the  economy. 
He  talked  about  developing  an  economic 
strategy  not  only  for  Ontario  but  for  Canada 
as  well  and  he  included  it  in  his  budget 
statement.  He  said  it  was  "to  help  prepare 
Ontario  to  face  the  challenges  of  ithe  1980s." 
That  was  McKeough.  Then  the  present 
Treasurer  steps  in  and  says,  "Well,  no,  we  are 
"jCing  to  step  back.  We  are  going  to  let  things 
happen.  We  are  going  to  let  the  private  sector 
flex  its  muscles  and"— I  am  not  quoting  ver- 
batim now— 

Mr.  Martel:  Give  them  another  tax  break. 

Mr.  Laughren:  — 'let  them  do  thedr  thing 
out  there."  He  says  things  hke,  "Governments 
merely  transfer  things  around.  We  have  con- 
fidence that  the  least  regulation  necessary  is 
necessarily  the  best  regulation."  Well,  isn't 
that  something? 

Mr.  Martel:  Conscription  but  not  necessarily 
conscription. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  whole  question  of  gov- 
ernment restraint  versus  stimulation  and  it's 
confusing.  Nobody  knows  what  you  are  say- 
ing over  there.  There  was  a  fellow  from  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  by  the  name  of  James 
Wessinger.  He  was  quoted  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  recently  as  saying:  **It  was  obvious  that 
the  industrial  strategy  of  the  past  was  no 
longer  viable  and  the  country  must  adopt 
new  measures.  From  the  Ontario  perspective 
this  means  a  statement  of  commitment  from 


government  support  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  making  economic  growth  a  first 
priority.  Accompanying  this  should  be  gov- 
ernment restraint  in  spending." 

I  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  do  all 
these  things.  You  are  going  to  have  restraint 
in  government  spending;  let  the  private 
sector  do  it,  but  you  are  going  to  get  in- 
volved and  stimulate  the  economy  at  the  same 
time.  You  are  going  to  have  to  explain  that 
to  me. 

You  get  Mr.  McKeough  talking  about  bal- 
ancing his  budget.  Then  the  present  Treasurer 
says,  "The  reductions  in  revenues  have  made 
1981  an  unrealistic  date"  for  the  basic  ob- 
fective  of  balancing  cash  requirements.  That's 
from  your  October  24  statement.  It's  very 
hard  to  know  whether  you  are  serious  about 
your  restraint,  whether  you  are  serious  about 
your  stimulation  of  the  economy,  or  whether 
or  not  you  are  trying  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds. 

The  document  that  was  prepared  by  your 
government  to  go  to  the  federal  government 
for  the  GATT  negotiations  states,  and  I 
quote:  "Short-run  monetary  fiscal  stabiliza- 
tion policies,  even  in  combination  with 
regional  development  incentives,  will  in  them- 
selves do  little  to  redress  the  basic  structural 
imbalance  in  Canadaian  manufacturing." 

The  people  in  yoiu"  government,  your 
bureaucrats,  understand  the  problem.  They 
know  your  whole  dream  of  a  balanced  budget 
is  not  possible.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
have  it,  being  an  economic  conservative,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  get  there.  The  senior 
people  in  yoiu-  ministry,  and  in  the  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Tourism,  understand  that. 
But  no,  you  are  trying  to  play  both  sides  of 
the  equation — the  balanced  budget,  the  re- 
straint, and  the  stimulation.  I  don't  know 
how  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

The  whole  question  of  the  state  of  the 
economy  is  another  area  where  you  can't 
seem  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  the 
economy  is  in  great  shape,  or  whether  it  is 
going  downhill,  or  whether  it  is  going  uphill. 
I  don't  know  what  you  think  about  the 
economy.  I  know  what  you  told  us  on  Oc- 
tober 24.  You  told  us  things  were  pretty  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McKeough  said  in 
his  budget,  "The  economic  prospects  for 
1978-79  are  favourable.  Our  expectations  for 
1978  are  for  a  stronger  provincial  economic 
performance  with  a  real  growth  rate  of  4.3 
per  cent." 

You  said  on  October  24,  "The  Ontario 
economy  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  close  to 
four  per  cent  in  real  terms."  But  the  docu- 
ment that  went  to  the  federal  government 
said,    "Ontario    believes    that    the    economic 
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climate  will  continue  to  be  sluggish  into 
the  1980s/'  What  do  you  believe?  We  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Martel:  Masters  of  economy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Again,  you  said,  "There 
are  a  number  of  encouraging  developments 
on  the  economic  front  which  suggest  both 
that  our  economy  is  showing  significant 
strength  and  that  positive  foundations  are 
in  place  for  the  future." 

The  document  you  sent  to  the  federal 
government  again  says,  and  I  quote:  "Basic 
indices  of  industrial  performance  reflect  a 
manufacturing  sector  that  is  not  only  weak 
but  in  a  state  of  fundamental  disequilibrium." 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  keeps  a  set  of  books 
there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  a  serious  assessment 
of  a  troubled  economy.  You  say  on  October 
24:  "New  job  opportunities  are  opening  up 
at  record  rates  .  .  .  Nearly  one  third  of  these 
new  jobs  are  in  manufacturing."  Your  docu- 
ment that  went  to  the  federal  government 
said,  '.  .  .  a  decline  in  manufacturers'  share  of 
employment  from  about  24  per  cent  in  1966 
to  about  20  per  cent  in  1976,  and  projections 
into  the  future  are  even  worse  than  that." 

Here  we  have  you  bragging  about  the 
number  of  jobs  that  are  going  into  manufac- 
turing, while  your  own  document  shows 
that  jobs  in  manufacturing  are  declining,  in 
due  proportion  to  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  do  you  mean,  Frank? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  McKeough  says  the 
economy  is  on  a  recovery  path.  But  I  met 
your  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  while 
he  was  speaking  at  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour.  I  can  understand  how  he  would 
want  to  say  something  nice  down  there, 
given  the  record  of  his  government  in  labour 
matters.  This  is  what  he  said,  on  November 
15:  ".  .  .  the  nature  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Ontario  and  Canadian  economy  in  these 
difficult  times:  the  progressive  loss  of  jobs 
in  the  manufacturing  sector"— did  you  get 
that,  Mr.  Treasurer?— "the  progressive  loss 
of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector;  the  per- 
sistent and  unacceptable  high  levels  of  un- 
employment in  all  sectors,  particularly 
among  young  workers  and  women;  the  grow- 
ing competition  from  our  major  trading 
partners  as  well  as  from  developing  coun- 
tries." The  Minister  of  Labour  said  that 
after  you  had  given  us  a  glowing  report  on 
the   health   of  the  manufacturing  sector. 

Mr.  Martel:  Peter  Honey  is  going  to  have 
to  write  better  papers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  want  to  tell  you,  you 
had  better  make  up  your  minds  over  there 


about  what  you  think  about  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

Then  there  is  the  whole  question  of  trade, 
the  whole  question  of  Ontario's  position  and 
the  federal  government's  position  on  the 
trade  negotiations  going  on  in  Geneva.  The 
contradictions  there  are  something  else.  Mr. 
McKeough  said  in  November  1977,  a  year 
ago:  "I  think  we  should  extend  into  other 
areas  the  principle  of  our  arrangement  with 
the  Americans  on  autos.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  with  the  US  and  others 
for  better  access  and  international  rational- 
ization of  production  facilities  in  more  in- 
dustries. Our  own  market  isn't  big  enough 
to  sustain  us  and  we  can  take  advantage  of 
the  lower  value  of  the  dollar." 

He  says  in  April  of  this  year,  around 
budget  time:  "Are  we  really  prepared  to 
gear  up  for  freer  trade,  and  if  so,  will  we 
accept  the  adjustment  which  will  be  re- 
quired? We  want  honest  answers,  but  are  we 
prepared  to  accept  that  in  order  for  com- 
petitive sectors  to  grow,  many  people  will 
have  to  change  their  careers,  their  skills  and 
perhaps  where  they  work  and  live?^ 

[9:001 

Then  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism said  on  November  7  of  this  year;  "The 
impact  of  reduced  tarifF  barriers  on  On- 
tario industry  will  likely  be  severe.  There 
can  be  no  benefit  to  any  part  of  the  country 
from  a  decline  in  Ontario's  manufacturing 
strength." 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  like  a  yo-yo  over 
there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let  me  go  back  to  Mr. 
McKeough  to  show  you  the  contradictions. 
He  said:  "The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Canada  is  not  the  most  significant 
country  at  Geneva  and  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  option  of  opting  out  of  the  nego- 
tiations. The  United  States,  in  particular, 
has  stated  that  non-participants  will  not 
benefit  from  reduced  United  States  tarifFs 
and  this  would  mean  a  substantial  reduction 
in  our  exports  to  the  United  States."  Then 
he  said:  "We  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  reality  of  free  trade  and  prepare  our- 
selves as  best  we  can." 

Then  your  government  sent  a  document 
to  the  federal  government.  This  is  what  it 
said:  "The  federal  adjustment  proposals  have 
not  tackled  the  root  cause  of  the  problem 
facing  Canadian  manufacturers  today,  prob- 
lems which  will  only  be  worsened  under 
conditions  of  freer  trade."  The  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  then  said  on  Novem- 
ber 7:  "Federal  proposals  for  industrial  ad- 
justment  are   still   incomplete."  I   think  that 
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those  negotiations  had  to  be  completed  by 
December  15.  That  is  the  deadline  on  the 
negotiations. 

Then  the  Treasurer  himself  said:  "There 
is  considerable  room  for  optimism  for  Can- 
adian exports  and  import  replacement."  I 
would  like  to  know  the  data  on  which  you 
base  that  statement.  The  document  which 
you  sent  to  the  federal  government  said: 
"Canada  is  taking  a  considerable  risk  in  even 
participating  in  the  multinational  trade  nego- 
tiation." 

There's  a  bundle  of  contradictions.  I'm 
sure  there  are  more  if  we  were  to  seek 
them  out.  The  one  that  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake  for  me,  the  one  that  topped  it  all  off, 
was  the  latest  one  on  the  oil  price  increase 
for  January  1.  That  one  to  me  has  to  be  the 
worst  example  of  a  major  policy  reversal  I've 
ever  seen.  That  really  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  policy  reversal. 

I  was  looking  through  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  and  I  found  a 
very  interesting  one.  It  goes  back  a  couple 
of  years  and  was  dated  June  19,  1975.  When 
was  the  provincial  election  in  1975? 

Mr.  Swart:  September  18. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  was  in  June  prior  to 
that  provincial  election.  The  Premier  of  this 
province  sent  a  Telex  to  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau.  It's  very  brief  and  I'd  like  to  read 
it  to  the  Treasurer.  "At  this  point  I  must 
restate  Ontario's  strong  opposition  to  any 
increase  in  the  domestic  price  of  crude  oil 
or  natural  gas  until  such  time  as  inflation  is 
brought  under  control  and  unemployment  is 
substantially  reduced.  The  most  recent  in- 
formation from  Statistics  Canada  reveals  that 
Canada's  current  economic  performance  is  the 
worst  in  over  two  decades.  The  possibihty 
that  the  federal  government  might  approve 
price  increases  for  oil  and  gas  at  such  a  time 
is  incredible." 

That  was  a  pretty  clear  document,  but  you 
might  say  that's  going  back  too  far.  By  the 
way,  I  don't  think  things  have  improved  since 
then  either. 

On  June  20  of  this  year  their  Minister  of 
Energy  (Mr.  Baetz)  was  talking  in  this  cham- 
ber. He  said:  "The  federal  and  provincial 
governments  plan  to  continue  to  gradually 
move  domestic  oil  prices  towards  world  price. 
Contrary  to  that  report,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment strongly  opposed  any  such  agreement 
last  year  and  continues  to  do  so.  In  essence, 
we  stated  a  price  increase  was  not  justified  at 
that  time  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Today 
those  reasons  are  even  more  valid  than  ever." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say— and  this  is  the 
part  that  really  got  to  me:  "Even  though  Mr. 
Gillespie  has  already  taken  unilateral  action 


on  this  increase,  there  is  another  increase 
proposed  for  next  January  1"— that's  the  one 
we're  talking  about  now— "and  it  would  help 
oonsiderably,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  members  on 
the  other  side  of  this  House  would  support 
the  government  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  stiU  a 
further  increase." 

When  did  we  find  out  what  the  minister's 
position  is?  We  found  it  out  in  a  report  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail.  He  asked  us  to  support 
him  in  opposing  a  price  increase  and  he 
went  to  Ottawa  and  supported  the  price  in- 
crease without  even  having  the  courtesy  of 
telling  us  he  had  reversed  his  position. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  think  he  even  knew  he 
did  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  some  kind  of  policy- 
making over  there. 

You  wonder  why  we  tell  you  there  are 
contradictions?  You  wonder  why  we  tell  you 
nobody  knows  which  direction  you're  going? 
You  don't  know  yourself. 

The  Minister  of  Energy  (Mr.  Auld)  today 
had  the  nerve  to  stand  up  and  try  to  tell  us 
he  hasn't  really  opposed— what  he  really 
meant  was  that  he  thought  there  was  an 
agreement  there  that  we  had  to  support.  He 
didn't  think  the  price  increase  was  right,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  agreement  had  to  be 
honoured. 

I  looked  through  that  statement  of  June 
20  and  I  can't  find  a  comment  about  honour- 
ing an  agreement.  If  he's  so  concerned  about 
the  agreement  today,  what  was  he  concerned 
about  on  June  20?  I  don't  see  anything  here 
about  honouring  an  agreement  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  provinces. 

What  kind  of  nonsense  are  you  handing 
us  from  over  there?  How  do  you  expect  to 
have  any  credibility  at  all  in  these  matters? 
If  I  were  representing  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Ontario  government  came  and 
made  a  proposal  to  us,  I'd  say:  "Just  wait 
awhile;  ff  we  don't  like  it  they'll  have  another 
one  in  a  month  or  two." 

Mr.  Martel:  You're  as  bad  as  the  Liberals 
over  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Whether  you're  talking 
about  trade,  whether  you're  talking  about 
restraint  or  stimulation  or  oil  prices,  there  is 
no  end  to  the  contradictions.  That's  what's 
bothering  us.  It  bothers  us  a  great  dteal.  The 
trouble  is  you're  being  played  off  by  the 
federal  government.  They  don't  know  in 
which  direction  you're  going.  You  don't  have 
a  firm  position  on  anything.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  hark  back  to  tiie  days  of  the  former 
Treasurer,  but  I  must  say  we  tended  to  know 
which  direction  he  was  heading. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  all  downhill. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  We  simply  don't  know 
any  more.  We  see  too  many  contradictions. 
What  bothers  us  is  the  specifics  like  that  one, 
but  there's  also  the  whole  question  of 
whether  or  not  you  really  understand  the 
economy  is  in  trouble. 

You  can  go  across  this  province  as  "the 
jolly  Miller  from  Muskoka"  if  you  like,  but 
you're  not  fooling  anyone.  My  colleague 
from  London  was  right  when  he  said,  **You 
can  give  those  speeches  if  you  want  to  a 
Conservative  gathering,  but  it  doesn't  wash 
when  you're  talking  to  people  who  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  economy."  You're 
not  being  direct;  you're  not  being  honest 
with  people  who  want  to  engage  in  a  debate 
with  you. 

I  think  you  have  that  obligation  here  in 
this  chamber.  I  hope  very  much  you  will 
be  more  frank  with  us,  you  will  be  more 
direct.  Take  your  lumps  if  need  be  because 
that's  your  job.  The  job  of  the  Treasurer  is 
unhke  any  other  one  because  so  much  de- 
pends on  it.  I  think  you  have  an  obligation 
to  engage  in  a  serious  debate  with  us.  We 
don't  need  any  more  of  that  glossing  over 
the  problems.  It  doesn't  fool  anybody  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  court  jester.  Be  frank 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  earnest. 
Mr.  Martel:  And  earnest. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Look  who's  calling  the 
kettle  black. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  earnest. 
Mr.  Laughren:  About  what? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  talking  to  your 
neighbour. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Don't  talk  to  him.  He 
doesn't  have  the  floor. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  He  doesn't  have  much 
to  offer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer. 

Mr.  Nixon:   He's  earnest.  You're  Frank. 

Mr.  Martel:  I've  forgotten  more  economics 
than  you'll  ever  know. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  know  he's  forgotten  a  lot. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  does  your  book  come 

out,  Elie? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  I  understand  part 
of  the  Treasurer's  problem.  I  know  there's 
a  problem  there.  The  analysis  is  there.  The 
analysis  from  within  his  ministry  and  from 
within  Industry  and  Tourism  is  there.  We've 
seen  that.  That  document  that  went  to  the 
federal  government  for  the  GATT  negotia- 


tions was  a  very  honest,  a  very  straight- 
forward document. 

But  I  think  what's  bothering  the  Treasurer 
is  that  the  conclusions  that  document  leads 
him  to  are  contrary  to  the  pronoucements 
he's  been  making  about  the  private  sector 
solving  all  our  problems.  That's  the  problem, 
isn't  it?  The  conclusions  of  his  analysis 
scare  him.  That's  why  I  talk  about  courage. 
That's  why  I  talk  about  the  ability  to  get 
up  there,  having  an  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  the  courage  to  get  up  and  talk 
about  it,  and  not  in  the  way  that  he's  been 
taught,  going  back  to  Alfred  Marshall's 
economics. 

He's  actually  embarrassed  about  the  sys- 
tem, of  what  the  system  has  done  to  our 
economy,  because  it's  the  system  that's  done 
it;  it's  his  system.  It's  his  system  that's 
taken  our  economy  to  the  position  it's  in 
now.  But  he's  going  to  end  up  choking  on 
some  of  his  words.  In  the  end  he's  going  to 
have  to  eat  them. 

The  solutions  he's  talking  about  now  in 
his  simplistic  statements  such  as  the  one  of 
October  24,  he  can't  live  with  those  state- 
ments. They  will  come  back  to  haunt  him. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  are  already  haunting 
him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  of  going  about  the  problem. 
I'm  not  trying  to  give  you  the  impression 
they're  simple  or  that  we  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  them  either.  But  I'm  teUing  you 
that  you  have  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  think  the  problems  are 
deep-seated  and  long-run,  or  whether  they're 
simply  cyclical  and  will  resolve  themselves 
with  just  a  little  tinkering  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Boy,  if  you  know  the  answer 
you  could  make  a  million  dollars  tonight. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  I  see  you  making 
statements  like  the  ones  you're  making  now 
do  you  know  what  I  picture  in  my  mind? 
I  picture  you  in  the  backyard  rebuilding 
your  sandbox  while  a  demolition  crew  is  in 
the  front  yard  taking  down  your  house. 

That  is  simply  not  good  enough.  You  can't 
tinker  with  the  system  the  way  you  are 
when  it  has  structural  deformities.  Your  own 
papers  are  telling  you  there  is  a  disequilib- 
rium in  our  economy  and  you  simply  have 
got  to  come  to  grips  with  that.  The  old  days 
are  gone. 

If  you  disagree  with  me,  if  you  think  that 
our  problems  are  not  deep-rooted  and  struc- 
tural, I'd  like  to  know  where  your  evidence 
is.  I'd  like  to  know  what  makes  you  so  op- 
timistic. Show  me  your  figures.  If  you  agree 
with  me,   then   I'd  like  to  have  you  justify 
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some  of  the  pronouncements  you've  made  al- 
ready. You  owe  us  that  much,  to  tell  us 
why  you  think  the  way  you  are  speaking. 

The  Science  Council  of  Canada  has  been 
hitting  us  over  the  head  with  the  evidence 
for  a  number  of  years  now  and  no  one  at 
the  federal  or  provincial  levels— at  least  at 
the  political  level;  perhaps  in  the  civil  service 
there  are  people  who  understand— is  prepared 
to  deal  with  it.  They  did  a  very  nice  book 
which  I  just  finished  reading  called  The 
Weakest  Link.  Perhaps  you've  read  it.  It's  a 
technological  i>erspective  on  Canadian  indus- 
trial underdevelopment. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Is  that  an  autobiography 
by  you? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now,  now,  don't  get  per- 
sonal. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  about  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I've  been  very  kind  to  you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  far. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  done  by  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  haven't  been  kind  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  serious  problem.  I'm 
not  here  to  entertain  you.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  couple  of  short  quotes: 

"Canada's  trade  patterns  are  those  of  a 
primary  good  hinterland.  On  balance,  in  con- 
trast with  industrial  nations  Canada  is  an 
importer  rather  than  an  exporter  of  finished 
goods."  We  know  that.  I  don't  think  that  is 
anything  new,  or  that  you  should  find  that 
unusual. 

To  go  on:  "The  customary  positive  balance 
in  resources  trade  is  more  and  more  obvi- 
ously insufficient  to  oflEset  deficits  in  fully 
manufactured  goods  and  in  invisibles"— 
which  is  mainly  trade  and  services. 

"Canada's  hope  for  the  future,  therefore, 
is  in  the  trade  of  manufactured  goods,  pres- 
ently a  disaster  area.  From  1964  to  1975  im- 
ports increased  two  and  a  half  times  while 
the  domestic  market  increased  by  one  third." 
They  go  on:  "Canada's  share  in  world  trade 
of  manufactured  goods  has  been  dropping. 
Canada  leads  the  industrialized  world  as  a 
practitioner  of  free  trade."  There's  something 
tor  you  to  think  about,  Mr.  Treasurer. 

"Canada  admitted  about  53  per  cent  of  its 
imports  of  finished  manufactured  goods  duty- 
free in  1970,  compared  with  about  six  per 
cent  in  the  United  States"— do  you  wonder 
now  why  we're  called  the  boy  scouts  in  in- 
ternational trade?- "and  just  over  three  per 
cent  in  the  European  Common  Market. 

"Foreign  ownership  is  a  much  more  signi- 
ficant   contributor    to    our   overall    industrial 


problems  than  the  level  of  tariflF  protection 
enjoyed  by  Canadian  industry."  That's  an- 
other area  where  we've  simply  got  to  move 
and  that's  on  the  whole  question  of  foreign 
ownership  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  scrapped  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  pretty  heavy  stuflF 
for  the  science  council  to  be  laying  on  us.  It's 
not  very  optimistic.  It's  a  little  discoiu-aging 
to  be  told  that  that's  where  we're  at  by  a 
body  like  the  science  council.  They're  no 
hack  organization. 

I  think  you've  simply  got  to  accept  the 
fact,  although  you  won't  like  it,  that  it's  your 
friends  who  have  done  that  to  us.  It's  not  the 
public  sector  that's  done  that  to  you.  It's  the 
private  sector.  The  public  sector  has  not  been 
engaged,  by  and  large,  in  manufacturing; 
that's  the  private  sector.  And  look  what 
they've  done  to  us.  They've  pulled  it  out 
from  under  us. 

I'd  like  to  look  at  a  few  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You're  doing  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  just  getting  warmed  up, 
Jack.  I  made  no  promises  about  time.  I'm 
just  getting  warmed  up  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  15  hoiurs. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Whether  you  talk  to  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada,  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council,  the  Conference  Board  in 
Canada,  the  C.  D.  Howe  Institute— well,  not 
so  much  them— Statistics  Canada,  no  matter 
who  you  talk  to,  what  it  really  boils  down 
to  is  the  whole  problem  of  deindustrializa- 
tion  and,  by  and  large,  you  are  talking  about 
the  manufacturing.  Ontario's  role  in  manu- 
facturing puts  us  front  and  centre  in  that 
problem.  We  simply  can't  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  say  that's  a  federal  government  problem. 

[9:15] 

I  was  disappointed  when  you  said  you 
weren't  going  to  make  a  major  economic 
statement  until  after  the  federal  budget  be- 
cause that  implies  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  solve  Ontario's  problem.  They  never 
have  and  they  never  will.  We  have  got  to 
take  the  lead  in  turning  the  thing  around  in 
Ontario.  We  can't  abdicate  that  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  I'm  surprised  you  would 
want  to.  I  am  surprised  you  have  that  kind 
of  confidence  in  the  federal  government  to 
solve  the  problems  of  over  which  you  are 
the  guardian. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Who  is  going  to  do  it  then? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  push  him  to  do  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Leave  it  to  them  over  there. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  Are  you  going  to  leave  it 
to  the  federal  ones,  Eddie?  I  don't  think  even 
you  would  do  that.  We  provide  over  half  of 
Canada's  manufactured  goods  which  is  so 
much  more  than  any  other  province.  We  are 
the  key  to  a  healthy  Canadian  economy.  The 
key  to  a  healthy  Ontario  economy  is  the 
manufacturing  industries  in  it.  There  are  one 
million  jobs  in  manufacturing  in  Ontario  and 
huge  trade  deficits  to  go  along  with  it,  which 
are  two  major  problems. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  all  controlled  in  the 
States  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  a  large  proi)ortion  of 
them  are.  These  are  problems  that  are  seri- 
ous. We  are  going  to  require  those  things  I 
keep  rei)eating.  We  are  going  to  require 
leadership,  competence  and  courage  to  deal 
with  them.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  to 
you  for. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  look  at  four 
key  sectors  in  manufacturing,  I  think  this  be- 
longs more  in  one  of  the  votes  later  on,  so  I 
won't  deal  with  it  in  great  length  here.  That 
is  where  a  quarter  of  the  employment  is  and 
where  $6.7  billion  worth  of  trade  deficit  is. 
That's  about  two-thirds  of  Canada's  total 
manufactiued  goods  deficit.  That  is  pretty 
serious. 

The  keys  sectors  I  wanted  to  just  very 
quickly  look  at  are  auto,  machinery,  electrical 
and  textile  and  clothing.  Those  are  the  four 
key  sectors  in  which  we  have  real  problems. 
In  auto,  we  have  a  $1  billion  deficit.  In 
machinery,  we  have  a  $3.1  billion  deficit.  In 
electrical,  we  have  a  $1  billion  deficit  and  in 
textile  and  clothing,  we  have  a  $1.6  billion 
deficit. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Scandalous. 
^  Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  $6.7  billion  deficit 
I'm  talking  about.  This  is  the  industrial  heart- 
land of  Canada. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  that  total  figure  again? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Six  point  seven  billion.  You 
can  relate  the  degree  of  foreign  ownership 
to  it  as  well;  auto  is  89  per  cent  foreign- 
owned,  machinery  is  70  per  cent,  electrical  is 
65  per  cent  foreign-owned,  and  in  textiles  60 
to  90  per  cent  of  shipments  are  foreign- 
owned  although  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  companies  are  foreign-owned. 

A  figure  we  have  not  tended  to  look  at  so 
much  in  the  past,  but  I  think  increasingly  we 
should  be  looking  at,  is  the  imports  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  market  in  this  coun- 
try. Autos  are  74  per  cent,  machinery  is  65 
per  cent,  electrical  is  29  per  cent,  textiles  is 
27  per  cent  and  clothing  is  22  per  cent. 
Those  are  the  percentages  of  imports  in  the 
market. 


One  of  the  measures  of  industrialization  is 
the  finished  manufactures  as  a  per  cent  of 
total  exports.  In  other  words,  if  you  look  at 
our  total  export  picture,  what  proportion  of 
them  is  actually  finished  products.  It's  a 
pretty  sad  thing.  I  took  a  look  at  a  number 
of  major  trading  countries.  In  Canada,  we 
have  16.2  per  cent,  excluding  autos.  Sixteen 
and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  our  exports  are 
finished  products.  Compare  this  with  a  few 
other  countries:  Denmark  has  46  per  cent; 
France  has  48  per  cent;  Italy  has  60  per  cent; 
Spain  has  46  per  cent;  Sweden  has  49  per 
cent;  Finland  has  33  per  cent;  Greece  has  21 
per  cent;  Japan  has  63  per  cent;  Norway  has 
43  per  cent;  the  United  Kingdom  has  55  per 
cent;  West  Germany  has  60  per  cent;  and  the 
United  States  has  47  per  cent.  Our  percentage 
is  16.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  mean  Spain  is  ahead  of 
us? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Those  are  the  latest  figures 
that  I  could  get.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
those  figures  are  from  1974.  There  is  no 
question  we  are  in  trouble.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion it  is  your  friends  who  have  got  us  there 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  do  the  manu- 
facturing. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
on  October  26  by  John  L.  Orr.  He's  a  pro- 
fessional engineer,  which  shoidd  endear  you 
to  him  somewhat,  Mr.  Treasurer.  He  is  a 
consultant  in  industrial  strategy  and  tech- 
nology policy.  He  had  a  couple  of  state- 
ments to  make,  and  he  certainly  doesn't 
have  any  axe  to  grind  in  providing  me  with 
ammunition.  He  said: 

"The  trade  deficit  in  end  products  has 
grown  from  $3  billion  in  1970  to  $11  billion 
for  1977.  As  a  result,  imports  have  cap- 
tured 35  per  cent  of  the  domestic  market,  a 
level  of  import  penetration  not  even  remotely 
approached  in  any  other  industrialized  coun- 
try." And  get  this  figure:  "The  $8  billion 
increase  from  $3  billion  to  $11  billion  in  the 
trade  deficit  in  end  products  since  1970 
eliminated  and  some  325,000  additional  jobs 
to  the  economy."  Then  he  went  on:  "This 
adverse  trend  is  reflected  in  the  progressive 
shrinkage  of  the  manufacturing  sector  which 
has  declined  in  terms  of  employment  from 
24.4  per  cent  of  the  work  force  in  1970  to 
19.6  per  cent  in  1977." 

The  Treasurer  might  recall  that  is  the 
same  sector  he  was  expressing  such  optimism 
about  in  his  October  24  statement.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say:  "Thus  if  only  25  per  cent 
of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  could  be 
converted  to  domestic  production,  the  trade 
balance  would  be  improved  by  $6.5  billion, 
the   balance   of   payments    deficit   would   be 
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eliminated  and  some  $325,000  additional  jobs 
would  be  created  in  the  manufacturing  and 
service  sector." 

Mr.  Martel:  Your  friends  are  tough  on  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  haven't  done  you  any 
favours.  We  are  not  too  sure  about  your 
response.  As  I  say,  we're  confused. 

I  picked  up  a  little  document  which  I  think 
was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature 
by  Burns  Fry,  the  investment  people.  It  is 
called  The  Canadian  Economy:  Its  Problems 
and  Its  Potential.  Once  again  they  are  taking 
a  rather  hard,  cold,  realistic  look  at  the 
economy.  But  there  are  just  a  few  figures 
I'd  like  to  present  to  you.  The  project  ahead 
to  1981. 

They  say:  "In  1977  we  had  a  deficit  on 
services"— the  services  are  part  of  the  current 
account- of  $6.9  billion."  By  1981,  they  pre- 
dict it  is  going  to  be  $17  billion.  They  talk 
about  oiu"  travel  deficit,  which  is  another 
part  of  the  current  account,  which  is  1977 
was  $1.6  billion.  For  1981,  they  predict  it 
vdll  be  over  $5  billion.  With  regard  to 
merchandise  trade,  which  is  supposed  to  pay 
for  our  deficits  on  service  and  so  forth,  in 
1977  we  had  a  $2.9  billion  surplus.  By  1981, 
they  predict  it  v^dll  drop  to  $1.2  billion. 
That  is  going  to  drop  while  the  other  goes 
up  enormously.  In  the  final  summary,  when 
they  talk  about  the  current  account  in  total 
—those  were  components  of  the  current 
account— in  1977,  we  had  a  total  deficit  of 
$4  bilHon.  By  1981,  they  predict  it  will  be 
$15.9  billion. 

You  think  the  Canadian  dollar  is  in  trouble 
now.  If  these  figures  are  correct— and  they  are 
simply  a  projection,  but  I  don't  think  they 
are  playing  any  kind  of  game— to  the  best  of 
their  ability  they  see  that  as  being  what  is 
in  store  for  us.  If  you  continue  to  regard  the 
problem  as  being  cyclical  then  I  reaUy  fear. 

We  don't  know  what  your  response  is.  We 
don't  know  what  you  are  saying  to  the  federal 
government  on  the  matter  of  trade.  We  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying  to  the  federal 
government  on  the  matter  of  the  auto  pact 
through  the  Reisman  commission.  We  don't 
even  know  what  your  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Grossman)  is  saying  when 
he  gets  together  with  his  counterparts  all 
across  this  country.  I  suspect  we  won't  know 
what  the  Premier  ( Mr.  Davis )  will  be  saying 
to  the  first  ministers'  conference  on  matters 
dealing  with  economic  problems. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  that  kind  of 
information  because  it  is  fundamentally  wrong 
for  you  to  be  going  to  Ottawa,  talking  about 
these  important  problems  and  reversing  your 
policies  in  some  cases,  without  even  talking 


to  us  about  them.  That  is  not  what  you  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  as  Treasurer. 

We  don't  know  what  you  are  saying  a  lot 
of  the  time,  but  we  do  know  that  the  problem 
is  more  serious  than  you  think  it  is.  And  we 
are  not  gloom  and  doom  economists  either. 
There  is  nobody  more  optimistic  than 
socialists. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  know  our  day  will  come. 
Mr.    Cunningham:    Not    in    your    lifetime, 
though. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  great  optimism 
for  the  future.  If  only  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  the  levers,  then  we  know  that  it 
will  be  cause  for  great  optimism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  never  will. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Don't  worry  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Don't  get  anxious. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I'm  not  anxious.  That 
is  the  other  thing  about  being  a  socialist, 
you  develop  a  long-run  view  of  things. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  have  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You've  got  to  be  pretty 
negative. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  haven't  been  running 
the  country  for  100  years  like  you  have.  We 
can't  take  credit  for  the  mess  we  are  in.  We 
have  to  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  have  to  give  to  you  your 
due. 

Mr.  McNeil:  You  have  created  a  bit  of  it, 
though. 

Mr.  Martel:  YouVe  given  away  all  the 
resources,  now  you  want  to  give  away  cash. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  have  never  had  power. 
How  can  we  create  the  problem?  You  are  the 
ones  who  have  had  power;  you've  created  the 
mess,  you  and  your  friends. 

Mr.  McCIellan:  You  are  directly  respon- 
sible, Ron  McNeil,  and  don't  deny  it. 

Mr.  McNeil:  You  helped  create  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Don't  blame  him;  he  was  in 
England  when  it  all  happened. 

Mr.  As!he:  Is  that  Santa  Claus  over  there 
in  the  red  suit? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  was  a  real  comment.  We 
expect  it  from  a  hick  like  you. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  takes  one  to  know  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  a  real  professional  hay- 
seed. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  did  we  get  so  un- 
parliamentary so  fast? 

Mr.  Rid'dell:  Don't  talk  so  degradingly. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Kick  him  out  of  the  fraternity. 
Mr.  Laughren:  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the 
minister's  optimistic  comment  about  manu- 
facturing. That  really  got  to  me.  When  he 
talked  about  the  optimism- 
Mr.  Peterson:  You  promised  to  take  only 
half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  no,  I  didn't.  I  changed 
my  mind.  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  talk 
longer. 

The  minister's  optimism  on  employment  in 
manufacturing— that  really  bothered  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  your  people  are  not  tell- 
ing you,  or  whether  you're  not  reading,  or 
whether  you're  trying  to  oon  us,  but  it  has  to 
be  one  of  those  three. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Check  one— or  two. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'll  tell  you  why.  These 
are  Treasury  and   Economics  figures. 

In  1961,  manufacturing  as  a  percentage 
of  the  work  force  was  30  per  cent.  In  1970, 
it  was  28  per  cent.  In  1975,  it  was  24.6  per 
cent.  Dont  forget  these  are  TEIGA  docu- 
ments, not  mine.  Predicted  for  1980  is  22.7 
per  cent;  for  1985,  20.1  per  cent;  for  1995, 
16  per  cent. 

Do  you  know  what?  The  Ontario  Eco- 
nomic Council— which  John  Smith  called  sub- 
versive,  and  which  I  don't  think  is— 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Where  is  he  now?  He's 
Michael  Starr's  driver  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  —says  that  by  1987  manu- 
facturing will  be  down  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  work  force  of  Ontario.  The  figures 
from  TEIGA  are  even  more  optimistic  than 
those  of  the  Ontario  Economic  Council. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  which  sectors 
are  going  to  grow  in  the  years  to  come? 
TEIGA  said  that  manufactiuring  growth  be- 
tween 1975  and  1980  is  going  to  be  1.4  per 
cent  and  between  1980  and  1985,  0.1  per 
cent.  That  is  what  you're  expressing  your 
optimism  about.  You  really  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself. 

Using  the  same  sources,  they  talk  about 
the  Ontario  employment  structure  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  labour  force.  The  productive 
sector  is  33  per  cent  and  the  nonproductive 
sector  is  67  per  cent.  That  is  an  interesting 
figure.  If  you  look  at  the  difference,  at 
what's  going  to  happen,  the  thing  that  comes 
through  loud  and  clear  is  that  the  non- 
productive sectors  are  going  to  grow  and 
the  wealth-productive  sectors  are  going  to 
decline. 

That  should  bother  you  a  great  deal.  We 
are  accused  sometimes  of  creating  too  much 
in  the  public  sector,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.   We  would  not  create  a  bloated 


public  sector  without  the  wealth-producing 
sector  to  pay  for  it,  and  that's  what  you 
have  done. 

Mr.   Martel:   You  have   given  it  away. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  created  it  and 
the  figures  are  there  to  show  it's  going  to 
happen  more  in  the  future.  There  is  going 
to  be  an  increasing  wealth-absorbing  part 
of  this  economy  and  a  decreasing  wealth- 
producing  sector  and  we're  going  to  have 
trouble  because  you  have  allowed  the  econ- 
omy to  run  down.  It  is  becoming  deindus- 
triaJized  and  it's  your  friends  who  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Shameful.  It's  Gord 
Walker's  fault. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  your  friends  who  have 
done  it  and  you  dare  to  accuse  us  of  build- 
ing a  public  sector.  We  would  build  a  re- 
sponsible public  sector  but  we  would  also 
build  one  that  created  some  wealth  and 
didn't  just  absorb  it.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence,  my  friend.  There  is  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  same  as  they  did  in 
England. 

Mr.   Martel:   They're  coming  out  now. 

Mr.  Peterson:  They're  going  to  pay  their 
debts  with  North  Sea  oil. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right,  but  what  have 
we  got?  We've  given  aU  ours  away. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  gave  away  oiu:  uranium. 

Mr.   Martel:   What  a  bunch  of  dummies. 

Mr.  McClellan:  We've  given  the  forests 
all  away.  We've  given  everything  away. 

Mr.  Swart:  And  now  you're  trying  to  buy 
it  back. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order.  The  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  can't  ignore  the  prob- 
lem any  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Stand  up. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  sit 
down? 
[9:30] 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'll  get  Mickey  Hennessy 
on  my  side  and  then  you'll  be  in  trouble, 
James  Snow. 

I  wanted  to  talk  in  the  few  minutes  that 
are  left  about  free  trade  because  I  think  we 
have  a  lot  at  stake  there.  In  fact  I  know  we 
have  a  great  deal  at  stake.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  what  you  are  doing,  because  you 
worry  us  there.  You  worry  us  on  free  trade 
like  you  worry  us  on  the  oil  price  increase. 
We  know  what  the  former  Treasurer  was. 
He  was  an  avowed  free  trader.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  "freer"  trader. 
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We  know  that  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  and  the  C.  D.  Howe  Institute  are 
great  free-trade  people  as  well.  The  eco- 
nomic council  told  us  there  should  be  a  $4 
billion  redeployment  fund  because  we  think 
there  are  going  to  be  250,000  workers  af- 
fected when  these  tariffs  are  reduced. 

We  say  to  you  and  to  them  that  before 
you  start  playing  that  kind  of  game  you 
had  better  have  some  of  those  things  in 
place.  I  am  worried,  I  don't  mind  confessing 
to  you— that  is  the  difference  between  you 
and  me.  I  tell  you  what  I  am  concerned 
about.  I  tell  you  what  I  think  the  problems 
are  and  you  won't  reciprocate. 

When  we  see  an  industrial  strategy,  when 
we  see  there  is  not  15  per  cent  unused 
capacity  in  our  industrial  sector  in  this 
country,  when  we  see  you  have  a  manpower 
policy  in  place  to  look  after  people  who 
need  to  be  retrained  and  redeployed,  when 
we  see  you  have  reasonable  and  rational 
government  procurement  policies  in  place, 
when  we  see  you  have  a  sane  resource  pol- 
icy, when  we  see  you  have  a  policy  on 
research  and  development  and  when  we  see 
you  have  a  commitment  to  repatriating  our 
economy,  then  you  come  and  talk  to  us 
about  the  reduction  of  tariffs  in  the  Tokyo 
round.   Then  come  and  talk  to  us. 

But  don't  you  and  the  federal  government 
and  the  economic  council  and  so  forth  talk 
to  us  in  some  wishy-wan  kind  of  way  about 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  giving  us  a  higher 
standard  of  living  when  you  have  a  million 
people  unemployed,  unused  capacity  in  the 
private  sector  and  nothing  in  place  at  all  at 
this  point  to  look  after  the  people  who  will 
be  displaced  ff  there  are  reductions  in  tariffs. 
That  simply  is  not  good  enough.  It  is  irre- 
sponsible, as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  are  not 
willing  to  write  off  our  clothing  and  textile 
industries— because  that  is  what  you  are  in 
danger  of  doing  ff  you  are  supporting  that. 

How  are  we  to  know  what  position  you  are 
taking  with  the  people  in  Ottawa?  You  have 
not  yet  tabled  the  document.  We  found  the 
copy.  I  saw  an  edited  version  of  it  in  the 
Toronto  Star,  but  you  haven't  tabled  that 
document.  If  that  is  what  is  in  there,  if  that 
is  what  you  are  saying,  tell  us;  table  it.  Let 
us  know  what  your  plans  are  for  the  textile 
and  clothing  industry.  There  is  a  lot  at  stake 
in  this  province  and  you  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  that. 

The  unions  that  represent  the  workers  in 
the  textile  and  clothing  industries  are  being 
a  lot  more  responsible  than  you  people  are. 
They  ask  some  very  pertinent  questions.  They 
say  when  they  are  talking  about  this  rede- 
ployment  fund   and  what  happens   i£  there 


are  250,000  people  put  out  of  work  and  so 
forth,  where  is  the  new  industry  to  come 
from?  Have  the  markets  been  analysed,  the 
technologies  developed,  the  capital  secured, 
has  any  planning  at  all  been  done  on  possible 
successor  industries?  What  has  been  the 
success  of  existing  regional  development 
policies?  How  is  the  transition  to  be  made? 
\^^at  level  of  government  will  pay  the  cost 
of  retraining,  welfare,  et  cetera?  Who  will 
decide  where  potential  investments  will  be 
made,  the  government  or  private  capital? 
Will  firms  be  ordered  to  invest  in  Quebec  in 
the  present  political  climate?  Can  middle- 
aged  workers  be  retrained?  It  goes  on.  They 
ask  some  very  pertinent  questions. 

Until  we  know  what  position  you  are 
taking  on  our  behalf— we  are  a  legitimate 
part  of  this  process  and  you  are  going  down 
there  and  negotiating  for  us  without  teUing 
us  what  you  are  saying,  just  as  you  did 
with  the  oil  price  increase. 

That  is  not  good  enough.  We  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  you  share  with  us  some  of 
your  concerns  and  the  statements  you  are 
making  to  the  federal  government.  We  are 
not  asking  you  to  tell  us  ahead  of  time  if 
you  don't  want  to,  but  you  won't  even  table 
the  documents  once  you  have  said  it.  There 
is  nothing  secret. 

iAs  a  matter  of  fact  the  Reisman  commis- 
sion papers  are  a  good  example.  The  Reisman 
people  have  put  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 
You  have.  Why?  We  have  seen  submissions 
that  other  people  have  made  but  not  our 
government.  What  are  you  hiding,  for 
heaven's  sake?  We  have  a  right  to  those 
papers.  It  is  not  a  privilege- 
Mr.  Foulds:  The  people  of  Ontario  have  a 
right  to— 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  don't  you  screw  up  a 
little  courage,  Frank? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  have  an  obligation  to 
table  those  things.  We  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying  at  all.  But  I  will  tell  you  we  are 
worried  and  we  want  those  papers  that  will 
be  presented  to  the  first  ministers'  confer- 
ence too.  We  find  the  confessions  in  that 
GATT  docimient  that  went  to  the  federal 
government  are  confessions,  and  they  are 
depressing,  but  I  think  they  are  right  and 
you  have  to  live  with  that. 

I  ask  myself  why  they  will  not  table  the 
documents.  Do  you  know  a  conclusion  I 
come  to?  There  is  a  number  of  possibilities. 
One,  they  lead  to  embarrassing  conclusions. 
Two,  you  have  nothing  to  say  in  them.  Is 
it  that,  or  do  they  reveal  further  contradic- 
tions in  your  policy,  or  policy  reversals? 
Which    is    it?    I    can't   think    of   any    other 
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reason  why  you  would  be  so  paralysed.  Why 
don't  you  table  those  documents? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Paralysed  and  paranoid. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  looking  for  the 
kind  of  leadership,  competence  and  courage 
that  it  takes  to  talk  to  us  frankly  about  our 
ppoblems.  If  you  think  there  are  other 
legitimate  reasons  why  you  won't  share  with 
us  that  data,  then  by  all  means  tell  us.  We 
would  love  to  hear.  My  own  view  is  that 
you  are  embarrassed. 

In  the  few  minutes  remaining  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words— not  much— about  some 
of  the  problems  within  Ontario  that  you 
haven't  dealt  with.  For  example,  I  come  from 
an  area  that's  got  a  few  problems  and  I  am 
talking  about  regional  development. 

You  know  I  read  a— no,  I  shouldn't  say 
that;  nobody  would  read  this— it's  Input- 
Output  Analysis  of  Fiscal  Policy  in  Ontario, 
by  somebody  on  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council.  I  say  no  one  would  read  it;  you 
wouldn't  read  it  unless  you  were  an  econo- 
metrician  or  a  pure  mathematician.  None  the 
less,  there  are  some  interesting  excerpts  in 
it  that  one  can  take  out. 

What  they  really  conclude— and  I  am  at 
great  risk  here  because  I  am  not  good  at 
reading  technical  documents— but  what  I 
gather  from  it  is  that  your  regional  develop- 
ment policies,  in  terms  of  government  ex- 
penditiu-es  and  so  forth,  benefit— guess  what 
part  of  the  province  they  benefit  the  most? 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Oakville. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  right.  The  Toronto- 
centred  region.  Remember  the  Toronto- 
centred  region? 

Mr.  Martel:  Remember  Doctor  Talman? 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  great,  great  concept, 
wasn't  it? 

Mr.   Martel:   Remember  old  Doc  Talman? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  there  are  people 
under  ithe  gallery  who  should  have  to  answer 
to  some  of  these  things  about  regional  devel- 
opment as  well,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  Peterson:  String  them  up. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now,  there  you  go — a  case 
when,  when  you  do  try  to  do  something,  it 
doesn't  benefit  the  people  for  whom  it's  in- 
tended. I  look  at  Sudbury  as  an  example;  I 
look  at  the  whole  question  of  the  resources 
in  Ontario.  I  look  at  the  resources. 

What's  our  revenue  going  to  be  from  our 
mineral  resources  this  year,  Mr.  Treasurer? 
It  won't  be  $20  million,  will  it?  Nineteen 
million  dollars,  $18  million,  $15  million? 
Well,  I  can  remember  days  when  we  were 
predicting  $200  million  plus  from  mineral 
revenues  and  now  we  are  down  flirting  with 


$20  milhon.  We  have  more  than  $2  billion 
worth  of  production  in  minerals,  of  course, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  the  magnificent  sum 
— if  we  are  lucky — of  $20  million.  That's 
some  mineral  taxation  policy,  isn't  it? 

If  you  look  at  the  employment  in  the 
mineral  industry,  it  has  gone  down  in  ab- 
solute terms  because  it's  a  highly  efficient, 
highly  capitalized  industry.  I  am  not  quar- 
relling with  that.  But  you  know  and  I  know, 
when  they  bring  in  a  scoop-tram  underground 
at  Inco  or  at  Falconbridge  or  any  other  mine, 
guess  what  happens?  Fifteen  or  20  men  per 
shift  are  no  longer  employed  there,  but  are 
they  employed  making  the  scoop- tram?  No, 
no,  the  scoop-tram  is  bought  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Japan,  the  United  States,  but  not 
here. 

You  can  say  it's  a  coincidence  that  the 
interlocking  directorships  of  Inco  and  the 
major  mineral  machinery  companies  is  just 
one  of  those  things  we  really  can't  deal  with. 
You  can  say  that  if  you  hke  but  it's  a  fact 
and  you  should  know  it.  Your  policies  on 
regional  development  cannot  be  separated 
from  your  policies  on  taxation  and  ownership 
of  our  resources.  You  can't  separate  them  that 
way. 

Do  you  know  why  this  party  has  always 
talked  so  passionately  about  the  ownership 
of  our  resources?  Do  you  know  why  we  have 
always  said  that  the  nonrenewable  resources 
of  this  province  should  be  in  the  public 
sector?  We  haven't  said  that  about  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  We  haven't  said  that  about 
the  food  industry.  We  haven't  even  said  it 
about  the  machinery  industry.  We  have  al- 
ways said  it,  though,  about  the  resources.  If 
you  need  any  further  evidence  than  what's 
happening  in  northern  Ontario  today,  I  don't 
know  where  your  head  is. 

I  will  tell  you,  what's  happening  with  the 
resources  industry  is  something  over  which 
vou  have  no  control  whatsoever.  You  don't 
have  your  hand  on  the  levers  at  all.  If  the 
supply  of  nickel  is  developed  elsewhere, 
such  as  in  Indonesia,  Guatemala  and  so  forth, 
guess  what  happjens  to  the  mining  companies 
in  northern  Ontario.  They  do  one  of  two 
things.  TTiey  start  exporting  their  capital  and 
developing  there  as  well  and  shoving  the 
minerals  here  aside.  Even  more  importantlv, 
the  grade  of  nickel  or  copper  or  gold  or 
whatever  that  they  take  out  is  dependent 
upon  the  price.  The  higher  the  price,  the 
lower  the  grade  they  can  take  out.  If  the 
price  drops  low,  they  only  take  out  the 
richest  part  of  the  vein.  I  call  that  high- 
grading. 

You  have  no  control  over  that  at  all.  If 
the  mining  companies  in  the  north  decide  they 
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are  just  going  to  take  out  the  richest  part  of 
the  ores,  you  can't  say  a  word  about  it  be- 
cause you  have  no  control.  If  you  raise  your 
taxes  on  the  mining  companies,  that's  the 
same  as  lowering  the  price  in  thdir  terms  and 
they  will  highgrade  some  more.  And  you  have 
no  control  over  it. 

You  are  not  building  a  heritage  fund  of 
any  kind  either.  When  those  minerals  are 
gone,  they  are  gone.  You  are  not  doing  a 
thing  about  it.  You  are  not  even  planning 
ahead.  Do  you  know  what  your  grand  gesture 
was  in  Sudbury?  When  it  became  evident 
with  the  layoflFs  and  so  forth  that  we  were 
in  serious  problems,  the  answer  of  the  Premier 
was  to  come  into  Sudbury  and  drop  $600,000 
on  the  Sudbury  2001  committee — the  only 
day  in  history  ithat  Sudbury  showed  a  profit. 
He  left  $600,000  there  and  said,  "Now  do 
your  thing.  Develop  an  alternative  develop- 
ment strategy  for  Sudbury." 

Mr.  Martel:  And  you  wiped  out  the  fourth 
biggest  employer. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wish  them  well.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  doing  that,  as  my  colleague 
from  Sudbury  East  said,  he  closed  the  fourth 
largest  employer  in  the  Sudbury  basin,  the 
Burwash  Correctional  Centre. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  he  opened  one  up  in  the 
riding  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That  was  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  1974. 

Mr.  Swart:  Are  there  more  criminals  there? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Last  year  you  changed  ihe 
processing  allowances  in  minerals.  You  said: 
"It  is  not  enough  they  are  not  processing  here 
now.  We're  going  to  let  them  ignore  section 
113  of  the  Mining  Act  and  ship  elsewhere 
and  write  ofiF  those  costs  against  their  On- 
tario operations."  That's  some  kind  of  job 
creation  and  wealth  creation  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  it.  I'm 
sure  you  are,  but  you  don't  know  how  to 
extract  yourself. 

Then  you  wonder  why  people  in  Sudbury 
now,  when  there  is  a  questionable  develop- 
ment on  the  horizon  called  Eldorado  Nuclear, 
are  ai>opleotic  about  obtaining  it  because  of 
the  level  of  unemployment  in  the  Sudbury 
area.  The  level  of  unemployment  in  the  Sud- 
bury area,  now  that  you  mention  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  I  have  is  13.6  per 
cent.  Isn't  that  great?  A  resource  community 
that  is  known  around  the  world  for  its  wealth 
has  an  unemployment  rate  in  your  jurisdic- 
tion of  13.6  per  cent.  You  must  be  very  proud 
of  your  mineral  policies  and  the  policies  you 
have  for  regional  development  in  this  prov- 


ince. Processing  our  minerals  is  your  respon- 
sibility. 

Over  the  years  we  have  tried  to  be  posi- 
tive. You  tell  us  we're  negative.  We  hear 
sometimes  that  my  colleagues  from  the  Sud- 
bury basin  are  negative.  What  is  negative 
about  saying  to  you  again  and  again,  year 
after  year,  "We  want  further  processing  of 
our  minerals  in  northern  Ontario"?  There  is 
nothing  negative  about  that.  That's  as  posi- 
tive as  you  can  get,  and  you  have  ignored  it 
year  after  year.  Now  you  make  it  worse  by 
extending  to  them  processing  allowances  to 
ship  it  out.  That  is  some  kind  of  develop- 
ment policy  on  your  part. 

Then  when  Inco  does  have  good  years, 
like  1974  I  beUeve,  when  they  had  $308  mil- 
lion, even  they  were  surprised  and  almost 
embarrassed  at  their  profit.  Did  they  say  at 
that  time,  "Well,  now  we  can  put  some  more 
money  into  the  Sudbury  basin.  Maybe  we 
can  create  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
suggested,  like  copper  rolling  mills  and  that 
kind  of  thing"?  No,  no,  they  went  south  and 
put  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  into  a  bat- 
tery plant.  They  didn't  create  a  single  job  in 
the  United  States  and  they  didn't  create  a 
single  job  in  Ontario.  Out  went  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  money  that  was  earned 
here  and  only  here.  That's  some  Idnd  of  de- 
velopment policy  on  your  part.  That  is  a  sad 
commentary  indeed. 

iWe've  got  problems  in  the  Sudbury  area 
now  and  we're  not  alone  in  northern  Ontario. 
I  dont  see  any  policy  coming  from  your 
ministry  or  other  ministries  that  are  doing 
anything  about  it.  The  Ministry  of  Northern 
Affairs  is  a  joke.  You've  simply  got  to  make 
up  your  mind  that  you're  going  to  decen- 
tralize growth  and  development  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

[9:45] 

We've  never  talked  about  public  ownership 
of  nickel  for  punitive  reasons,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  there  are  lots  of  punitive  reasons 
that  could  be  used  for  bringing  International 
Nickel  into  the  public  sector.  There  are  lots 
of  them,  but  we've  never  used  them.  We've 
always  used  the  economic  argument.  If  it 
doesn't  make  good  economic  and  social  sense, 
we  don't  want  it  in  the  public  sector;  but  if 
it  makes  good  economic  and  social  sense,  we 
would  indeed  bring  the  nonrenewable  re- 
sources into  the  public  sector. 

Perhaps  you  listened  to  the  Ontario  Feder- 
ation of  Labour  last  week.  They  said  the 
same  thing.  No  group  of  radicals  those. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Which  side? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Very  common  sense;  a  very 
logical  approach.  We  don't  believe  that  you 
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can  control  the  private  sector  in  resource 
development.  They  hold  all  the  cards,  both 
here  and  abroad.  You're  simply  not  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a  good  example.  I  think 
there  was  a  report  out  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
today— perhaps  somebody's  read  it  or  heard 
about  it  already— which  says  there's  a  prob- 
lem in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  that  there's  no 
economic  development.  They've  finally 
started  to  listen,  I  guess. 

We  compared  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Hamil- 
ton, two  steel  towns.  We  found  that  in 
primary  steel,  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  are 
9,500  jobs  and  in  Hamilton  there  are  25,000 
jobs.  As  a  percentage  of  the  total,  the  primary 
steel  employment  in  the  Sault  represented 
84  per  cent  and  in  Hamilton  it  represented 
only  35  per  cent.  Know  why?  Because  in 
Hamilton  you  had  steel-related  jobs,  19,000 
-almost  20,000-and  others  26,000.  So  for 
25,000  primary  steel  jobs  in  Hamilton  you 
had  26,000  others,  plus  19,000  steel-related. 

In  Sault  Ste.  Marie  you  had  9,500  primary 
steel  jobs  and  only  230  steel-related  and 
1,500  others. 

Mr.  Martel:  Aren't  we  doing  well? 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  how  you  develop  a  province.  I  don't  want 
to  go  over  again  what  happened  at  Nanticoke, 
but  there,  I  think,  was  the  watershed  in  the 
development  of  the  Ontario  economy.  You 
had  an  opportunity  to  sav  to  the  people  who 
wanted  to  build  Nanticoke,  "No,  that  is  not 
the  place  to  do  it."  For  economic  reasons, 
agricultural  reasons,  social  reasons,  develop- 
ment—all sorts  of  reasons;  that  should  have 
gone  on  the  north  shore.  But  where  did  you 
put  it?  Nanticoke.  I  think  that  was  the  water- 
shed. When  economists  look  back  in  years 
to  come  they're  going  to  look  at  the  Nanti- 
coke decision  as  being  your  greatest  failure 
to  develop  this  province  in  a  balanced  kind 
of  way. 

I  really  don't  want  to  go  on  any  longer. 
I  would  say,  though,  that  we  have  two 
major  problems  with  the  Treasurer.  I've  tried 
not  to  use  any  kind  of  personal  attacks  on  the 
Treasurer,  but  we're  concerned  about  your 
ability  to  provide  the  leadership,  about  your 
confidence  in  economic  and  fiscal  matters, 
and  about  your  courage  to  deal  with  the 
problems  in  view  of  their  seriousness.  Tm 
very  direct  with  you. 

The  second  major  area  of  concern  does  not 
apply  so  much  to  you  directly  as  to  your 
government,  and  that's  the  whole  area  of 
contradiction. 

I  think  you  want  restraint  and  you  want 
stimulation  by  government  intervention;  you 


want  protection,  but  maybe  you  want  free 
trade  too;  you  want  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  oil,  but  you  don't  want  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oil. 

Mr.  Peterson:  He  makes  you  sound  like  a 
Liberal,  Frank. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You're  optimistic  about  the 
future,  but  then  there  are  figures  from  your 
own  people  that  show  you're  not  optimistic 
about  the  future.  You  think  free  enterprise 
can  solve  the  problem;  but  on  the  other  hand 
no,  free  enterprise  can't,  the  government  has 
to  step  in  and  get  involved.  You  think  you 
can  balance  the  budget;  no  you  don't,  you 
can't  balance  the  budget  now,  no. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  have  got  more  positions 
than  Masters  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  think  that  our  prob- 
lems are  structural  and  deep-rooted;  no  you 
don't,  they're  cychcal  and  they'll  go  away 
with  a  very  superficial  kind  of  intervention 
on  your  part.  You  think  the  federal  budget 
isn't  worth  supporting;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it's  not  so  bad,  it's  not  a  bad  budget.  We 
need  an  industrial  strategy;  no  we  don't,  no 
it's  okay,  the  federal  government  didn't 
come  up  with  one  but  that's  okay. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue. If  the  present  Treasiurer  wants  to  have 
any  credibility— not  in  my  eyes,  if  he  wants 
to  have  any  credibility  among  the  people 
who  count,  among  the  people  to  whom  you 
yourself  look  for  direction  and  the  people  to 
whom  you  have  to  talk,  including  the  federal 
government,  including  Bay  Street— as  my 
colleague  from  London  said,  the  Treasurer's 
got  to  change  his  ways. 

The  jolly  Miller  of  Muskoka  can  live  no 
longer  on  the  treasury  bench.  He  has  simply 
got  to  start  talking  to  people  more  direcdy. 
He's  got  to  start  showing  a  bit  of  courage  in 
dealing  with  the  problems.  His  present 
demeanour  simply  cannot  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  honourable 
minister  have  any  comments  in  reply? 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  are  very  fond  of  you 
personally,  Frank.  We  want  you  to  know  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  understand  that. 

Obviously,  the  Treasurer  of  the  province 
gets  a  little  different  kind  of  attention  than 
other  ministers  do.  I've  sat  through  25  hours 
of  estimates  this  year  as  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  for  at  least  four  other  years 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  defend  a  minis- 
try, either  Health  or  Natiual  Resources,  in 
those  estimates.  We  very  often  had  disagree- 
ments in  them.  I  don't  recall,  however,  both 
lead  speakers  starting  out,  in  effect,  with  the 
words  of  Marc  Antony  in  his  speech,  **and 
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Brutus  was  an  honourable  man."  I  suppose 
I  really  should  be  flattered  that  both  of  you 
foimd  it  necessary  to  take  that  approach,  yet 
I  don't  intend  to  reply  in  kind. 

When  I  present  my  own  budget  and  when 
I  am  defending  pohcies  I've  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  originate  and  therefore  policies  for 
which  I  must  be  held  personally  accountable, 
I  think  that  time  will  be  the  time  to  decide 
whether  I  have  the  competence,  the  courage 
or  the  leadership  to  do  the  job.  Look  back  at 
my  other  ministries;  don't  take  my  word  for 
it.  I'm  rather  proud  of  the  times  I  had  in 
both. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  Health  too? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  In  Health  too,  yes.  Yes, 
I  would  say  that  in  the  Ministry  of  Health — 

Mr.  Foulds:  Naitural  Resources?  What  is 
happening   with   that  two-for-one  plan? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — although  lit  cost  me  a 
heart  attack,  I  was  quite  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  at  that  point  to  take  some  of  the 
measures  absolutely  essential  in  this  province 
to  cut  the  spiralling  costs  in  that  field. 

One  of  the  things  I  also  feel  quite  happy 
about  is  that  I've  been  a  school  teacher — and 
I  noticed  that  the  three  critics  in  the  front 
row  of  the  one  party  over  there  this  evening 
were  all  teachers.  It's  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, one  that  I  found  perhaps  the  most 
rewarding  of  any  I've  done  in  my  liife.  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  businessman, 
and  I  believe  the  member  for  London  Centre 
(Mr.  Peterson)  is  in  that  category. 

An  hon.  member:  In  his  Tory  days. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I've  had  perhaps  some 
of  the  toughest  times  In  my  life  as  a  business- 
man. In  fact,  I  would  say  to  you  that  sur- 
viving in  the  field  as  an  automobile  agency 
franchise  dealer  is  perhaps  much  harder  than 
being  Treasurer  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  not  easy  to  sell  Edsels 
these  days,  is  it,  Frank? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  it  isn't;  but  if  they 
were  there,  I  could  sell  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  David,  you'd  be  the  first 
one  to  buy  one. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes.  There's  one  thing 
I  have  total  confidence  about,  my  friend;  it 
is  that  I  can  sell  product.  If  I  have  (to  sell  a 
philosophy — 

Mr.  Martel:  You  and  Stan  Randall. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —I'll  be  glad  to.  I'll  be 
glad  to  tackle  my  two  critics  on  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  bases,  ideology.  I  really  don't 
think  the  critic  for  the  Liberal  Parity  and  I 
have  too  much  basic  ideolog^ical  difference. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  further  to  the  right 
than  you  are. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  he  is,  in  terms  of 
his  ability  to  sit  as  a  critic.  I'm  not  sure  he 
would  be  if  he  were  sitting  in  the  Treasurer's 
chair. 

There's  one  great  beauty  to  being  a  critic. 
When  one  is  a  critic  one  can  state  the  way 
it  is  or  should  be.  When  one  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  office  one  has  to  temper  one's  own, 
sometimes  radical,  points  of  view  with  the 
realities  of  life — 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  would  you  know?  You've 
never  been  a  critic. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — and  with  the  feelings 
of  average  people. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  never  been  a  radical 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Excej^t  the  NDP.  They'll 
never  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Even  when  you  were  on  the 
back  benches  on  this  side  you  were  fawning 
in  your  support  of  the  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  NDP  never  has  to 
think  about  being  responsible. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  talked  about  being  a 
teacher  and  therefore  perhaps  shaning  some 
of  your  background,  and  of  being  a  business- 
man and  sharing  some  of  yours.  I  have  the 
one  great  difference  from  either  of  you, 
though,  I  luckily  enough  was  able  to  work 
my  way  up  ithrough  the  working  class  to 
where  I  am. 

Mr.  Swart:  Are  you  above  them  now? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  something  I  often 
wonder,  what  you  people  who  are  socialists 
think  about. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  does  that  mean,  Frank? 
Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  You  socialists  never  got 
your  hands  dirty. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  never  had  a  chance  to 
work.  How  would  you  know,  you  never  have 
been  a  socialist  and  you  never  got  your  hands 
dirty. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Wha(t  it  means  is  this:  I 
think  I've  been  able  to  taste — I  don't  believe 
you've  had  that  luck  in  life — to  taste  what  it 
is  like  to  live  on  the  mother's  allowance. 
When  you  talk  to  me  about  the  problems  of 
low-income — 

Mr.  Laughren:  So  have  I. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — families,  I  don't  need 
anyone  to  draw  me  diagrams.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity,  as  some  of  you  may  have  too,  to 
be  there,  but  I  got  through  that  experience 
still  with  an  intact  and  firm  confidence  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  When  you  say  to  me 
you  don't  know  where  I  stand — 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  shows  you  something  about 
the  closed  quality  of  your  mind. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  MUler:  — let  me  tell  you,  I  know 
where  I  stand.  I  know  the  system  that  works. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  hollow  rhetoric, 
Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  It  is  noit  hollow  rhetoric. 
I'm  not  trying  to  convince  you  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  try  and  convince  me,  because  it 
ain't  going  to  work,  as  they  say.  I  have  some 
chance  of  talking  in  reasonable  terms  to  my 
critic  over  there,  but  frankly  the  big  differ- 
ence beitween  you  and  me — 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  didn't  try  to  convince  you 
in  my  speech.  I  talked  to  you  about  problems. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — lis  that  you  dream  and 
I  deal  with  reality.  That's  the  fundamental 
diflFerence  between  a  socialist  and  a  capitalist. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Criticize  me,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  are  destroying  his  cred- 
ibility; he  already  destroyed  his  own. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  I  have  any  prob- 
lem with  Canada's  society  today  it  is  that 
far  too  few  people  will  stand  up  and  say 
unashamedly  they  do  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise,  capitalistic  system,  and  I  do.  I 
have  absolutely  no  worry  or  shame  about 
it,  and  it's  time  more  people  said  just  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  spite  of  the  track  record. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Deal  with  the  problems 
for  a  change. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  And  I'll  deal  with  the 
problems  quite  happily. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  too  bad  the  capitalistic 
system  won't. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  capitalistic  system 
obviously  is  not  perfect. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Obviously;  that  is  the  under- 
statement of  the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It's  10  times  better  than 
anything  else. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That,  perhaps,  is  the 
big  difference  between  you  and  I.  You  keep 
thinking  that  human  beings  who  lose  their 
personal  motivations,  the  motivations  of 
profit,  will  somehow  solve  the  problems  of 
this  world. 

Mr.    Laughren:    Did    I    say    that    in    my 

speech? 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  kind  of  crap  is  that? 
What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  They  will  not.  Any 
attempt  at  state  control  has  always  failed 
and  always  will  fail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  is  not  nonsense,  it  is 
common  sense. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  At  the  very  best,  the 
state  can  die-cast  and  mould,  but  it  cannot 
plan. 


Mr.  Foulds:  What  kind  of  nonsense  is 
that?  He  not  only  does  not  understand 
economics  he  doesn't  understand  pohtics. 
You  little  twerp. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Hear,  hear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  honourable 
member  withdraw?  I  don't  beheve  that  is 
parliamentary  language. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Certainly,  I  will  withdraw 
that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
honourable  member,  for  all  that  he  may  be 
calling  me  a  twerp  and  having  to  withdraw 
it,  I  will  say  was  always  a  responsible  critic 
in  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  I 
don't  think  we  ever  traded  any  ugly  words 
at  any  time  in  that  job.  I  think  you  would 
even  say  at  times  that  I  did  take  some  of 
the  steps  that  required  some  thinking. 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  what  has  happened  since 
you  became  Treasurer? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Just  give  me  time, 
please.  I  have  been  Treasurer  three  months 
and  four  days. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  what  has  happened  to  the 
two-for-one  plan?  What  did  you  tell  the 
new   Minister   of   Natural   Resources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  They're  very  unruly 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  always  take  is  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
opposition  gets  so  exercised  they  must  in- 
terject. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Why  don  t  you  say  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  just  trying  to  add  some 
substance  to  your  speech. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  kind  of  substance 
you're  adding  to  my  speech  is  the  one  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment  deals  with  on 
a  daily  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Underground. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  And  that  is  not  ef- 
fluent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Liquid  or  solid? 

Hon.   Mr.    Snow:    Sort   of   a   mixture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  The  same  kind  of 
sludge. 

Mr.  McClellan:  You  just  smile  and  smile 
and  be  a  villain. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  members  could 
get  back  to  the  estimates  which  are  before 
the  committee. 
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Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  tried  to  look  over 
the  notes  I  made  while  the  minister— sorry, 
while  the  member  for  the  Liberal  Party  was 
talking  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:   Don't  say  minister. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  a  Freudian  slip. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Do  a  few  somersaults 
for  us. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  trust  the  time  will 
go  on  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  whatever  clarity  of  policy  you're  look- 
ing for,  I  intend  to  see  it  produced.  I  hope 
perhaps  later  this  week  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  statement,  as  promised,  to 
set  certain  guidelines  before  you,  in  terms 
of  spending  and  so  on,  for  the  coming  year. 
My  thoughts,  again,  in  that— 

Mr.  Peterson:  In  your  estimates? 
[10:00] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  this  won't  be  dur- 
ing my  estimates;  although  you  will  have 
the  time  to  talk  to  me  about  it  during  my 
estimates  because  I  hope  to  do  it,  all  being 
well,  while  my  estimates  are  before  the 
House.  I  think  that  will  be  useful,  because 
I  think  it  will  give  members  opposite  the 
time  to  tackle  me  on  some  of  the  statements 
I'm  making.  I  can't  guarantee  that  will 
happen  because  there  are  a  number  of  other 
events,  such  as  the  first  ministers'  conference 
on  the  economy,  on  the  horizon  very  shortly. 
That  is  taking  a  good  deal  of  time  this  week. 
If  there  is  time  to  do  both  and  be  here  in 
estimates,  then  you  will  get  the  statement 
as  promised  this  week. 

I  was  listening  to  your  comments  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  Of  course  we  talked 
about  the  degree  of  imbalance  a  number  of 
times.  I  am  not  about  to  try  to  put  all  the 
blame  on  Ottawa.  I  have  used  those  examples 
only  to  try  to  point  out  that  on  a  relative 
basis  we  have  been  doing  a  reasonably  good 
job. 

One  of  the  things  I'm  sure  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  when  we  get  into 
detail  is  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  which  you 
talked  about  in  your  comments.  I  share  your 
concerns  completely.  I'm  not  trying  to  say 
you  are  not  right;  far  from  it,  I  think  you 
are  correct  when  you  talk  about  the  fact  that 
the  Canada  Pension  Plan  at  this  moment 
appears  to  be  unfinanced. 

Mr.  McClellan:  To  say  nothing  of  being 
inadequate  in  its  benefits. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  total  con- 
tributions coming  from  the  employee  and 
employer  amount  to  3.6  per  cent.  You  are 
right  when  you  say  that  in  the  early  1980s 
the  charges  for  interest  against  the  debt  will 


start   roughly   equalling   the   inflow   of   cash 
from  the  premiums. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Save  the  assault  on  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  for  some  other  day. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  happen  to  respect  Mr. 
McKeough  tremendously  and— by  the  way, 
let  me  say  that  to  enter  the  Treasury  in  the 
shadow  of  a  person  who  is  as  fine  as  that  man 
is  difficult  for  any  of  us.  I  think  you  would 
recognize  that.  I  am  not  a  Darcy  McKeough, 
but  like  my  old  buddy  John  Rhodes,  I'm  op- 
timistic enough  to  think  maybe  I  have  some 
attributes.  They  may  not  be  equal  to  his. 
Some  may  be  better  and  some  may  not  be 
better.  But  you  will  find  that  I  will  have  no 
trouble  knowing  where  I'm  going  or  deter- 
mining to  go  there. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  not  prejudging  you, 
we  are  waiting. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Again,  like  the  member 
for  London  Centre,  thank  God  I  have  the 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  leave  this  House 
any  day  of  the  week  if  I  choose  to  and  not 
worry  about  where  my  next  pay  cheque 
comes  from.  It  makes  the  job  at  hand  much 
more  important.  It  allows  us  to  focus  on 
what  we  are  doing  and  say  we  are  doing  it 
because  it  matters. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Most  of  us  can  leave  any 
time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Most  of  us  can  do  that. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Whether  I  am  doing  it 
well  by  your  standards  or  not  time  alone  can 
tell,  but  it  does  allow  us  to  realize  those  are 
the  reasons  we  are  here,  doesn't  it?  It  does 
allow  us  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  points  of 
view,  not  simply  on  the  basis  that  we're  here 
to  keep  our  job  as  long  as  we  can  in  sheer 
desperation  that  we  may  be  on  the  street 
penniless  the  next  week. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  could  always  sell  cars  for 
you. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you  would  finance  me  I'll  start  the  dealership 
and  hire  you  back  as  a  salesman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  I  bet  you  couldn't  sell 
as  many. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  become  very  in- 
terested in  pension  plans.  I  wrote  a  little 
article  in  my  Queen's  Park  report  a  week  or 
two  ago  in  which  I  said  that  not  only  os- 
triches stick  their  heads  in  the  sand.  I  think 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  whether  they  are 
civil  servants  in  Ottawa  or  whether  they  are 
workers  expecting  that  someone  has  funded 
their  pension  plans  so  that  the  money  is  be- 
ing set  aside  under  Canada  Pension,  should 
be  entitled  to  that  protection.   I  tliink  the 
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money  should  be  set  aside  in  amounts  so  that 
they  are  funded;  they  should  not  become,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  a  charge  on 
future  taxpayers.  I  don't  know  what  the  ex- 
act figure  required  for  a  total  funding  of  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  is,  but  it  is  about  eight 
to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It  is  6.5  or  7.5  per  cent. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  was  the  figure  I 
saw.  One  of  the  things  we  asked  for  when 
we  went  to  Ottawa  two  weeks  ago  for  the 
federal-provincial  economic  ministers'  con- 
ference was  a  review— I  think  there  is  a  com- 
mittee looking  at  it— and  an  update  on  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  because  we  believe  it 
deserves  to  be  spotlighted.  We  believe  most 
Canadian  workers  would  be  willing  to  see 
their  share  increased  in  order  to  know  that 
the  moneys  were  being  put  aside  to  fund 
their  future  benefits.  Anything  less  than  that 
is  sheer  deception.  I  think  we  have  the  duty, 
you  and  I,  if  we  agree,  to  say  that  until  our 
friends  in  Ottawa— and  this  is  not  a  criticism 
on  a  political  basis— will  say  in  fact  we  have 
to  make  sure  it  is  funded. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Just  to  follow  that  along, 
how  do  you  feel  about  the  teachers'  superan- 
nuation fund? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation fund— and  later  on  I  will  be  glad 
to  elaborate  when  the  sta£F  are  here  who  can 
document  it— I  think  we  are  on  reasonably 
safe  ground. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Relatively  to  what? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let  the  figures  be  per- 
used at  that  time.  I  have  stated  what  I  be- 
lieve and  I  am  not  going  to  change  my  point 
of  view  because  it  is  my  pension  plan  and 
not  Ottawa's.  I  would  like  to  think  we  were 
as  fiscally  sound  in  that  plan— or  actuarially 
sound  I  think  is  the  better  term— actuarially 
sound  in  that  plan  as  we  are  in  any  other 
plan. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Frank,  >x>u  really  have  to  be 
a  dreamer. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Let  us  get  to  that, 
there  will  be  a  point  when  we  can  discuss 
it  in  the  regular  part  of  the  process. 

Another  thing  that  shocked  me  is— again, 
at  least  you  will  admit  under  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund  in  the  past  couple  of 
years,  fairly  large  chunks  of  money  have  been 
taken  out  of  our  budget  and  put  into  the 
fund  to  bring  it  up  to  whatever  figure  is 
deemed  to  be  required  to  make  it  actuarially 
sound.  Whether  you  think  it  is  enough  or 
not,  you  will  admit  we  are  doing  it;  and  you 
will  admit  we  are  paying  pretty  well  going 
rates  of  interest.  Is  it  the  Canada  rate  plus 


three-eighths  at  one  point?  Whatever  Ontario 
bonds  are. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Historically  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  fund. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Again,  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that.  I  think  we  have  started  doing 
that.  We  can,  again,  provide  a  table  showing 
all  the  bonds,  the  rate  of  interest,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  have  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  last  figure 
I  saw  was  that  we  were  paying  10.14  per 
cent  interest  on  those  particular  issues— on 
the  moneys  we  were  borrowing  from  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund. 

I  am  talking  about  it  a  bit  at  length  be- 
cause I  was  shocked  the  other  day  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  federal  civil 
service  pension  plan.  A  group  of  people  who 
have  been  studying  it  wished  to  explain  to 
me  some  of  the  problems  they  had  found 
there  so  I  would  be  looking  at  our  own 
plans  and  looking  at  them  carefully. 

At  the  present  time  the  pension  benefit  of 
a  federal  civil  servant  is  worth  34  cents  for 
every  doUar  they  are  being  paid  in  salary. 
I  suspect  not  one  employee  in  a  hundred 
appreciates  the  magnitude  of  that  sum.  I 
suspect  even  fewer  realize  that  only  about 
14  or  15  cents  of  that  is  being  set  aside  at 
the  present  time.  So  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  saying  that  it  has  a  $12  billion 
surplus,  they  haven't  tried  to  take  the 
money,  as  we  did  with  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation fund,  and  put  it  into  any  kind  of 
debenture  upon  which  they  compute  interest 
for  the  sake  of  the  civil  servants  who  start 
retiring  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  I  can  help  you  with  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  There  will  be  ample 
time. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  important 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  order.  There  \viU  be 
ample  time  during  the  rest  of  the  estimates. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  was  shown,  for 
example,  that  the  present  actuarial  liability 
of  that  plan,  if  I  recall  the  figures,  was  $5.8 
billion  underfunded. 

Mr.  Peterson:  What  is  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That  I'll  get.  I  can't  tell 
you  off  the  top  of  my  head.  But  we  will 
try  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Contribution  rates  are  now 
about  21  or  22  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  Order. 
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Mr.  Peterson:  I  sneaked  it  in. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  got  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  our  deficit— the  $1.11  on  the 
dollar— and  you  implied  that  we  could  cut 
costs  more.  This  is  where  I  think  a  respons- 
ible opposition— you  are  both  responsible,  and 
I  am  saying  this  straight  to  you— will  dis- 
agree with  me,  and  I  accept  that  you  are 
disagreeing  with  me  on  principle.  I  think 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  may  agree  with  me 
on  principle.  I  do  believe  in  a  balanced 
budget;  I  don't  believe  you  do. 

Mr.  Laughren:  At  the  right  time,  yes. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  A  balanced  budget  is 
possible.  It  is  possible  at  any  time  we  decide 
it  should  happen;  and  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Not  in  a  recession,  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  the  word  "can"  is  put 
in— in  other  words  am  I  able?— then  I  am 
able,  but  that  doesn't  mean  I  am  wise  to  do 
something  at  a  particular  point. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  don't  think  you  should 
have  one  in  a  recession,  that's  the  diflFerence. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  All  right,  we  are  touch- 
ing upon  the  impact  of  a  decision,  not  the 
ability  to  make  the  decision.  They  are 
quite  different  things.  So  if  you  ask  me  if  I 
can  balance  a  budget,  obviously  I  can  bal- 
ance a  budget.  I  would  suggest  to  you  though 
that  it  should  be  a  phased  process. 

Mr.  Peterson:  If  you  can,  so  can  the  feds. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  they  can.  Although 
their  job  currently  is  at  least  three  times  as 
diflBcult  as  mine.  You  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  takes  a  lot  of  courage. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  say  that  a 
number  of  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  We  do  have  to  keep  working  on 
government  spending,  I  looked  at  approaches 
that  Mr.  Friedman,  the  famous  economist, 
suggested  for  economy.  He  said  that  when  an 
economy  has  the  kind  of  an  inflation  rate  we 
have,  a  gradual  process  is  better  than  an 
abrupt  one.  If  you  have  an  economy  such  as, 
I  think  it  was  Chile,  had — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Brazil. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — with  the  inflation  in 
the  hundreds  of  per  cent  per  year,  you  might 
as  well  be  abrupt  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  gradual  solution  to  that  magnitude 
of  problem. 

We  have,  under  Mr.  McKeough,  and  cur- 
rently under  myself,  been  whittling  away  at 
the  size  of  the  civil  service  each  year.  We 
have  been  constraining  the  general  spending 
of  government,  trying  to  keep  it  below  the 
growth  in  our  income  and  trying  to  keep  it 
below  the  growth  of  inflation — 


Mr.  Laughren:  Deal  with  the  symptoms. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — so  that  real  dollar 
savings  were  being  effected  each  year.  I  say 
to  you  there  are  still  tough  decisions  to  make 
on  the  spending  side.  There  are  still  objec- 
tions to  run  into  from  people  who  are  affected 
by  those  decisions.  I  would  hope  as  we  make 
those  decisions  public  we  could  expect  your 
support  lin  seeing  they  are  carried  out,  be- 
cause you  have  preached  that  gospel.  You 
may  argue  in  deitail,  but  in  principle  I  trust 
you  would  accept  that  approach. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  faced  with — let's 
say  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  rec- 
ommendations that  came  from  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  would  say  they  were  in  three  cate- 
gories. The  only  unanimous  one  I  caught  was 
the  belief  that  we  should  have  a  tax  credit  to 
cover  those  people  who  are  presently  entitled 
to  either  partial  or  total  premium  assistance; 
we  would  get  rid  of  the  notches  we  all  talked 
about  on  the  committee  and  in  effect  make 
the  return  of  the  premium  automatic.  It  was 
said  that  would  cost  $150  million.  I  hope  you 
would  realize  that  $150  million  can't  simply 
disappear  from  the  Treasury  without  being 
replaced  in  some  way  or  another.  That  re- 
placement has  to  be  either  further  cuts, 
increases  in  OHIP  or  increases  in  taxes— 
doesn't  it?— or  a  combination  of  all  three;  if  I 
am  not  going  to  make  my  budgetary  deficit 
worse  by  grantincr  assistance  to  people  who 
are  entitled  to  assistance. 

I  lean  towards  it.  I'm  not  going  to  say  it 
v/ill  happen,  but  I  think  the  committee,  in 
making  that  recommendation,  had  done  a 
reasonably  good  job  of  looldnet  at  the  problem 
and  assessing  it.  I  found  both  parties'  belief 
that  we  should  either  dramatically  do  away 
with  premiums — I  think  that  was  your  party's 
pdint  of  view — or  cut  them  in  steps  and  get 
rid  of  them — which  was,  I  believe,  your 
party's  point  of  view — unrealistic  if  one 
wasn't  wilhng  to  take  the  other  step,  and  that 
was  to  increase  taxes  too. 

You  talked  a  lot  about  the  economy  in 
Ontario,  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  kind  of  statement  is 
that? 

Mr.  Riddell:  What  are  premiums  if  they 
are  not  a  tax? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Premiums  are  a  tax.  What 
are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  All  right;  we  recognize 
that  change  to  an  income  tax  base  catches 
people  in  an  entirely  different  way — 

Mr.  Swart:  A  fairer  way. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — and  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  measure  and  the  present  premiums 
were  reasonably  well  accepted  by  the  great 
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number  of  people  paying  them.  One  can 
argue  whether  that  ds  right  or  wrong,  but  it 
seems  to  be  so  on  the  basis  of  our  information 
and  polls. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Premium  assistance  is  a  dismal 
failure. 

An  hon.  member:  Was  that  a  poll? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  just  finished  saying 
that. 

Mr.  Riddell:  If  it  was  all  being  used  you 
would  have  to  cough  up  another  $250  million. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  what  I  just  said. 
Please  go  back  and  see  what  I  just  said  two 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Riddell:  But  I  don't  say  it  in  quite  as 
convoluted  a  fashion. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Carry  on. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  can't  read  my  notes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  were  agitated  when 
you  wrote  those. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Did  you  write  them? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Oh  yes,  I  wrote  them 
as  he  talked,  so  at  least  these  are  responses 
to  what  was  said.  I'm  always  intrigued  at  the, 
I  suppose  Pavlovian,  reaction  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  tell  me  how  bad  things  are.  I  suppose 
I'd  do  the  same  thing  if  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Riddell:  You  will  be  next  election. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  saying  it  yourself, 
your  people  are  sa>'dng  it.  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  the  next  election? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  I  don't.  I  am  a 
realist  and  say  things  can  be  better,  but  things 
are  not  bad;  there's  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  all  depends  on  where  you 
sit. 

Mr.    Laughren:    I   am   quoting  from   your 
figures,  not  mine. 
[10:15] 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Compared  to  what? 
Somebody  was  quoting  me  2.9  per  cent 
growth  in  the  budget.  The  latest  figure  I 
have  shows  that  it  is  almost  hovering  right 
on  four  in  Ontario.  My  figures  do  show 
anywhere  from  120,000  to  140,000  new  jobs 
created.  They  do  show  that  a  third  of  those 
are  in  manufacturing.  Admittedly,  manufac- 
turing is  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
work  force  as  time  goes  on  because  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  automated.  As  a 
result  we  rely  more  and  more  on  the  other 
parts  of  society  that  have  not  been  as  auto- 
mated  and  remain   more   labour-intensive. 

Mr.  Riddell:  OHIP  found  the  Treasury 
figures  unreliable. 


Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  boys  in 
Treasury,  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  three  ministries,  are  pretty  sharp  when 
it  comes  to  figures. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  have  got  to  be  with 
the  mess  we  are  in  now. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Both  of  you  talked  a 
lot  about  the  government's  ability  to  solve 
problems.  I  guess  those  of  us  who  are 
politicians  are  all  guilty  of  one  fault,  that  is 
trying  to  convince  people  we  talk  to  about 
what  we  can  do  and  seldom  admitting  what 
we  can't  do.  One  of  the  things  we  have 
done  far  too  much  of,  in  my  opinion,  is 
convincing  the  world  that  government  can 
do  a  lot  of  things  that  are  in  fact,  so  far 
as  I  can  tell,  beyond  any  government's 
ability,  whether  it  be  socialist,  capitalist  or 
communist. 

I  have  watched  those  who  believe  in  the 
centralized  socialist  system,  and  frankly,  if 
it  worked  I  would  be  a  socialist.  I  look  at 
Ontario's  tax  rate  and  I  see  that  we  take 
33  per  cent  of  the  gross  provincial  product 
for  all  levels  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  talking  about 
everything  except  our  problems.  There  are 
about  four  ways  to  look  at  that  figure. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Is  it  33  per  cent  in 
Ontario?  Nods  are  coming  from  my  staff.  I 
think  the  Canadian  average  is  42  per  cent, 
if  I  am  right.  The  British  average  is  60  per 
cent.  If  Ontario  is  such  a  badly  run  place, 
how  come  it  has,  if  not  the  lowest  then  per- 
haps almost  the  lowest,  tax  rate  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  provincial  product  in 
Canada? 

If  socialism  is  so  good,  how  come  Britain 
has  a  60,  61  or  62  per  cent  rate  of  taxation? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  being  dishonest. 
You  are  not  even  looking  at  the  OHIP  rate 
and  other  services  included  in  that  level  of 
taxation.  You  can't  be  serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  He  certainly  can;  and 
he  is. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  When  you  compare 
Ontario  to  the  United  States- 
Mr.  Riddell:  Fiurthermore,  who  said  so- 
cialism is  good? 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  did. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Not  you  or  I. 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  It  is  the  scourge  of  the 
20th  century. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  When  we  look  at  the 
involvement  government  has— and  I  have  to 
say  we  do  have  involvement  from  time  to 
time,  and  you  and  I  agree  that  the  Ford 
deal  was  good;  but  it  doesn't  mean  we 
should   be   involved   in  every  deal.   We  got 
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involved  in  Syncrude,  and  I  would  say  Syn- 
crude  is  good.  I  guess  a  government  has  to 
stop  and  say  what  in  fact  is  its  role. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  about  Petrocan?  Do 
you  like  that? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  not  really  sure 
about  Petrocan  yet.  There  is  a  million  dol- 
lars invested  for  every  man's  job  in  Petro- 
can. I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  is  almost  a  million 
in  Inco. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  You  get  to  the  tourist 
industry  where  I  am  and  you  can  produce 
a  job  for  $20,000  investment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Which  one  creates  wealth? 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  build  nuclear  plants 
for  a  job  creation  program. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Which  one  creates 
wealth?  I  would  say  to  you  any  industry 
that  helps  bring  Americans  into  Ontario  and 
brings  dollars  in  from  another  country  has 
solved  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems, 
that  is  the  imbalance  in  our  total  Canadian 
cash  flow  in  and  out  of  the  country.  There 
are  those  economists  to  whom  I  have  talked 
who  say- 
Mr.  Sargent:  That's  why  we  are  in  the 
mess  we  are  today  with  85  per  cent  control 
from  across  the  border  here. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  My  friend,  if  we  look 
at  one  of  the  reasons  that  percentage  is  that 
high,  we  would  have  to  look  to  the  ways  the 
federal  government  taxes  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  a  dead-end  street. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  of  the  things  it 
has  been  doing  in  recent  years  is  giving 
fairly  generous  tax  credits  to  people  who  put 
their  money  into  retirement  and  savings 
plans;  isn't  that  true?  That  approach  has 
withdrawn,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of 
investment  risk  equity  money  from  the 
market. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  it  cost  us  tax  dollars 
too. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  While  they  were  doing 
that  they  were  simultaneously  taxing  capital 
gains. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Now  you  have  gone  too  far. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  While  they  were  taxing 
capital  gains,  they  didn't  index  the  taxation 
for  capital  as  they  did  for  personal  income; 
so  they  didn't  tax  capital  gains,  they  truly 
taxed  capital.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Peterson:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman:  This  is  a  very  important  point 
of  view.  I  wanted  to— 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Is  this  a  point  of 
view  or  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Peterson:  A  point  of  order.  The 
Treasurer  asked  me  a  question.  We  are  run- 
ning along  informally,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Treasurer  would  be  happy  to 
hear  my  response,  because  he  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Mr.  Swart:  That's  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  trying  to  assist  the 
Treasurer.  If  he's  digressing,  if  he's  making 
a  mistake,  then  surely  we  collectively  have  an 
obligation  to  him  as  our  friend  to  assist  him— 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Peterson:  —because  we  don't  want  to 
see  him  embarrass  himself— 

Mr.  Sargent:  With  friends  like  you,  who 
needs  enemies? 

Mr.  Peterson:  —on  his  first  time  defending 
his  estimates. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  I  would  indicate  to 
the  member  for  London  Centre  that  I  will 
hear  a  point  of  order,  but  I  will  not  hear  a 
speech  in  reply  to  the  Treasurer  at  this  time. 
There  vdll  be  ample  opportunity  for  this. 
Will  the  Treasurer  please  continue. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages I  have  as  Treasurer  is  being  funda- 
mentally v^ong  in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  a  growing  opinion. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  not  going  to  get  it 
setded  tonight. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Give  me  three  minutes  to 
respond. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  role  in  Syncrude, 
for  example,  was  a  catalytic  role.  It  was  a 
role  where  we  stepped  in  and  the  Ontario 
government  helped  something  go  forward  tliat 
was,  I  think,  essential.  You  were  saying 
earlier  tonight  that  Ontario  has  been  re- 
appraising its  position.  If  that's  now  a  profit- 
able venture,  one  that  private  enterprise  is 
willing  to  invest  its  money  in,  I  guess  we 
have  to  sit  back  and  ask  are  we  still  a 
necessary  partner?  Is  it  goveriunent's  duty 
to  leave  money  invested  "to  earn  dividends"; 
or  is  it  in  fact  its  duty  to  use  it  over  again 
to  start  some  other  enterprise  down,  the  road 
tliat  will  create  more  jobs  or  secure  our 
energy  suppHes— or  whatever  it  may  be— 
until  we  are  not  needed  there  and  then  go 
back  and  do  it  somewhere  else?  I  would,  as 
you  may  guess,  tend  towards  that  latter 
course  myself;  and  so  we  are  currently  doing 
some  thinking,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  seen 
in  the  paper. 
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You  talked  about  the  Treasury  bills  and 
implied  that  somehow  I  was  not  being  honest 
in  the  statements.  I  tried  to  qualify  the 
words  in  my  statement.  I  did  not  try  to 
deceive  you.  I  was  aware  that  Treasury  bills 
had  been  increased  from  $10  million  a  week 
to  $25  million  a  week.  I  was  also  aware 
that  imless  there  was  a  great  deterioration  in 
our  cash  position  we  would  hope  to  go  back 
to  $10  million  a  week  before  the  end  of  this 
year  and  end  up  with  a  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  roughly  equal  to  the  bal- 
ance with  which  we  started  the  year  so  that 
there  was  no  net  change  on  the  books  from 
Treasury  bills.  I  can't  guarantee  that.  I  say 
that  is  my  intent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  can't  do  it,  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  or  cannot.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
cash  flows  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  drawing 
down  the  cash  reserves— obviously  I  would 
like  them  a  slight  bit  higher— one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  been  able  to  draw  them 
down  in  the  last  while  has  been  much  better 
control  by  Treasury  of  the  cash  requirements 
of  government,  making  them  fit  more  closely 
to  the  cash  inflow  to  government,  and  much 
better  electronic  data  processing  that  allows 
us  to  operate  with  significantly  smaller  total 
cash  reserves  at  the  year  end. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  are  still  trading  o£F  an 
asset,  Frank;  that's  what  you  are  doing. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No  argtunent. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Like  selling  ofiF  mortgages, 
no  difference. 

Hod.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  am  still  very  anxious 
to  achieve  the  same  goal  you  are.  Whether  I 
will  be  able  to  make  that  forecast  as  to  when 
it  will  happen  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  You 
say  it  will  take  courageous  decisions,  you  say 
it  will  take  tough  decisions;  1  agree,  and  I 
just  hope  and  trust  there  will  be  support  in 
principle  for  those  moves  when  the  time 
comes.  If  it  becomes  a  political  issue;  and 
it  easily  could  because  it's  the  kind  of  thing 
one  can  easily  win  elections  on— remember, 
telling  the  man  on  the  street  that  you  should 
reduce  taxes  will  always  win  a  vote  faster 
than  being- 
Mr.  Peterson:  Frank,  we  may  have  been 
wrong  in  this  party,  but  we  have  never  been 
cheap,  have  we?  We  have  always  tried  to 
face  up  to  the  tough  things. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  think  you  have. 

Mr.  Peterson:  We  have  always  tried  to  face 
up  to  the  tough  things. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  May  I  suggest  I  think 
that's  been  my  track  record.  I  think  you  will 


find  it  will  continue  to  be  my  track  record  as 
I  go  down  the  line. 

Listen,  I  take  this  job  very  seriously.  I 
have,  as  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Laughren)  will  say  at  times,  a  flippant  way. 
I  don't  apologize  for  that.  I  rather  enjoy  the 
repartee  in  this  House.  I  think  that  if  I 
couldn't  have  some  fun  while  bedng  serious, 
life  wouldn't  be  really  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  the  part  we  are 
missing.  We  like  you  to  have  fim,  but  we 
like  you  to  be  serious,  too. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  no;  anybody  who 

works  close  to  me — 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  not  us. 
Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No,  thank  God. 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  don't  share  anything 
with  us.  Don't  blame  us  for  not  knowing, 
Frank. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  On  that  topic,  the  one 
paper  you  referred  to  I  think  was  a  January 
paper.  That  was  one  you  quoted  from  at 
great  length  on  the  GATT  negotiations.  That, 
I  think,  went  way  back  to  last  January  or 
February.  It  was  well  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No;  June  or  July. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  That's  when  it  got  to 
Ottawa,  but  I  think  the  paper  was  ready 
before  then. 

You  know,  I  went  to  Geneva  this  year.  I 
did  talk  to  the  GATT  negotiators.  I  am  aware 
of  the  impact  on  Canada,  if  in  fact  these 
barriers  were  ehminated.  I  am  also  realistic 
enough  to  tell  you  that  Darcy  was  right  when 
he  said  Canada  is  a  relatively  small  country 
in  the  action. 

Look,  you  are  in  power  negotiations.  There 
is  no  use  you  and  I  pretending  Canada  can 
come  in  there  with  a  big  stick  and  say  it  is 
our  way  or  no  way.  You've  got  Japan,  the 
European  Common  Market  and  the  United 
States  as  the  potent  negotiators,  and  vou  have 
a  whole  host  of  other  countries  which  can 
only  hope  to  influence  what  goes  on  through 
patient  negotiation — 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  the  US's  biggest 
customer,  Frank. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  — negotiation  with  a 
partner,  often;  like  the  United  States  in  our 
case,  with  whom  we  share  a  whole  series  of 
common  problems. 

Now  that  is  our  role  and  we  are  going  to 
make  the  best  possible  deal.  What  you  and  I 
need  to  worry  about  in  Ontario  is  that  t^^e 
Canadian  negotiators  don't  see  this  as  the 
round  where  OntarSo  "gets  it."  That,  I  think, 
is  something  we  can  all  share. 
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You  have  to  understand  there  are  provinces 
that  have  felt  that  Ontario  has  done  well  and 
that  Ontario's  industries  have  done  well  at 
tlieir  expense.  You  have  to  understand  there 
are  a  good  many  Canadians  who  would  dearly 
love  free  trade,  because  it  means  lower-cost 
products  to  them  immediately,  no  matter 
what  it  does  to  the  economy  of  this  country 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  same  argument  can  be 
made  on  the  oil  price  increase,  and  you  sure 
have  a  funny  position  on  that  one. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Now  you  would  agree 
with  those  things,  I  hope,  on  both  sides. 
Those  are  very  serious  problems,  ones  where 
we — 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  are  not  telling  any- 
body about  that.  You  go  over  to  Geneva  and 
come  back  and  don't  tell  us.  We  don't  know 
what  your  policies  are,  we  don't  see  your 
papers — 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:   Order. 

Mr.  Riddell:  He  doesn't  like  us. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  doesn't  like  anybody 
at  this  point.  He  wants  to  keep  everything  to 
himself. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  don't  recall  having 
much  cause  to  tell  you  I  was  there  before.  I 
don't  recall  having  much  cause  to  stand  up 
and  tell  you  I  was  there  before.  I  happened 
to  go  there  when  I  went  to  see  four  bankers 
in  Geneva.  I  went  to  see  it  because  it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  the  member  for 
London  Centre  said — in  fact  the  personality 
of  an  individual  is  a  critical  thing. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  is  your  responsibility  to 
the  province? 

Hon,  F.  S.  Miller:  The  personality  of  the 
Trea^^urer  is  important. 

Mr.  Peterson:  You  went  to  see  the  little 
gnomes  of  Zurich,  Frank. 


An  hon.  member:  They're  just  his  size. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Yes,  I  did.  Intellectually 
my  size. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  why  they  have  all  the 
money. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  learned  one  thing;  I 
came  home  with  my  head  perhaps  a  little 
fatter,  if  thalt  was  possible  than  when  I  went. 

I  came  home  realizing  that  over  there, 
under  the  cold,  analytical  eye  of  what  you 
like  to  call  the  gnomes  of  Zurich,  we  are  a 
pretty  competent,  well-run  province.  The  top 
credit  risk  around;  the  one  they  are  most 
willing  to  lend  money  to;  the  one  to  whom 
they  would  give  money  for  zero  per  cent 
interest  for  90  days,  seven-eights  for  one  year. 

Even  at  that,  my  friend,  I  am  not  suckered 
into  borrowing  money  that  hag  an  exchange 
risk  of  the  order  they  currently  have. 

Mr.  Laughren:  How  about  Ontario  Hydro? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  When  we  get  down  to 
the  figures  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  of  all  of  our 
moneys  are  borrowed  in  foreign  currencies, 
some  figure  like  that. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  is  the  devalued  dollar 
going  to  colst  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Walker:  What  is  the  Swiss  in- 
terest rate,  Frank? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  the  latest  rate 
that  was  negotiated  was  2.625. 

You  are  telling  me  it  is  time  to  quit,  Mr. 
Chairman?  I  think  anything  else  I  can  say  on 
this  need  not  be  said.  I  have  managed  to 
cover  the  time  until  10:30.  I  will  be  glad  to 
start  on  my  votes  in  the  next  round. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  reported  progress. 

On  motion  by  Hon.  F.  S.  Miller,  the  House 
adjourned  at  10:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 
Prayers. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  COURSES 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege.  As  the  member  repre- 
senting the  riding  of  Huron-Middlesex,  I  am 
most  concerned  that  information  which  is 
provided  this  Legislature  be  accurate,  par- 
ticularly as  it  concerns  persons  in  my  riding 
who  are  depicted  either  by  name  or  by  posi- 
tion. 

Yesterday,  the  member  for  Carleton  East 
(Ms.  Gigantes)  asked  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Miss  Stephenson)  a  question,  and  I 
quote:  "Is  the  minister  aware  the  principal  of 
South  Huron  District  High  School  has  had  to 
use  the  intercom  system  in  that  school  to 
appeal  for  students  to  bring  wire  coat  hangers 
to  school  so  students  in  the  welding  shop 
would  have  material  to  weld?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contacted  Mr.  Wooden,  the 
principal  of  South  Huron  high  school  and  a 
person  whom  I  know  very  well  because  I 
taught  at  that  school.  Mr.  Wooden  categori- 
cally denies  that  he  ever  asked  the  students 
to  bring  coat  hangers  to  the  class.  There  was 
an  incident  two  years  ago  where  one  of  the 
technical  directors  asked  the  students  to  bring 
coat  hangers  because  they  were  doing  decora- 
tive welding,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than 
coat  hangers  for  that  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Bolan:  Why  don't  you  get  your  facts 
straight  over  there? 

Mr.  Laughren:  It's  not  the  first  time  Jack  s 
been  wrong. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  Speaking  to  the  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege,  Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  was  mis- 
informed by  the  teachers,  whom  not  only  I 
met  that  day  but  also  the  member  for  Mis- 
sissauga  South  (Mr.  Kennedy)  met  them  on 
behalf  of  the  minister,  then  I  wish  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  misinformed  the  House  or 
questioned  the  minister  in  the  wrong  way.  I 
do  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  brought 
to  our  attention,  both  mine  and  that  of  the 
member  for  Mississauga  South,  by  a  number 
of  the  sta£F  at  that  sdiool. 


Tuesday,  November  21,  1978 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  MINISTRY 

ASSESSMENT  LEGISLATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  later  this  afternoon  I  intend  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  Bill  146.  My 
amendment  is  to  delete  from  section  3  of  the 
bill  the  reference  to  section  2  of  section  96 
of  the  Assessment  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to 
remove  the  freeze  on  assessment  equalization 
factors  which  has  been  in  place  since  197Q. 
The  factors  are  used  by  the  goverimient  as  a 
yardstick  for  the  distribution  of  government 
grants  to  municipalities  and  school  boards. 

I  am  confident  this  unfreezing  of  the  factors 
vdll  be  applauded  by  all  members  of  the 
House,  who  share  my  concern  that  granlts  are 
not  distributed  equitably  among  the  munic- 
ipalities and  school  boards. 

Mr.  C^ssidy:  You  opposed  it  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  When  I  introduced  Bill 
146,  I  made  provisions  for  continuing  this 
freeze  on  equalization  factors  only  because 
studies  by  my  staff,  along  v^th  officials  in 
Treasury,  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  Edu- 
cation, had  not  progressed  to  the  stage  where 
I  was  confident  that  new  factors  could  be 
introduced  without  serious  side  effects.  Even 
though  these  studies  are  not  entirely  complete, 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  new  equalization  fac- 
tors are  essential  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  government  grants.  This  view  is  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  Ontario  municipaHties. 

It  is  not  possible  to  produce  equalization 
factors  for  use  in  1979.  However,  my  col- 
leagues the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  Wells),  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Miller)  and  the  Minister  of  Education  are  at 
the  present  time  considering  interim  measures 
to  alleviate  the  most  serious  discrepancies  in 
the  current  allocation  of  grants  for  the  year 
1979.  I  am  pleased  however,  to  announce  that 
in  1980,  education  grants  to  school  boards 
and  the  resource  equalization  grants  to  munic- 
ipalities will  be  distributed  on  a  basis  which 
will  take  into  account  the  new,  up-to-date 
assessment  equalization  factors  that  reflect 
1978  market  values. 

Even  though  the  use  of  the  new  factors 
will  cause  a  redistribution  of  grants  among 
municipalities  and  school  boards,  I  wish  to 
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state  emphatically  that  no  municipality  or 
school  board  will  receive  less  grant  in  1980 
because  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  fac- 
tors. My  staflF  has  already  begun  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  new  factors,  and  these  will  be 
published  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  by  July  15, 
1979.  This  will  enable  municipal  and  school 
representatives  to  review  the  factors  with  my 
officials,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  factors  or  those  of  their  neighbouring 
municipalities,  to  lodge  an  appeal  with  the 
Ontario  Mimicipal  Board.  The  factors  will 
thus  be  available  for  county,  regional  and 
school  officials  to  use  in  the  calculation  of 
shared-cost  apportionment  in  1980. 

In  this  particular  instance,  provision  will 
be  made  to  allow  for  phasing  in  burdensome 
changes.  Since  June,  when  the  i)ostponement 
of  property  tax  reform  was  announced,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  had  time  to  consider 
options  available  to  the  government.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  certain  assessment  re- 
forms are  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  revised  system  for  levying 
proi)erty  taxes.  There  are  several  distinct  prob- 
lems which,  in  my  view,  should  be  dealt  witfi 
before  we  consider  revising  the  system. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  important  prob- 
lem is  the  elimination  of  discrepancies  in  the 
local  assessment  base.  I  have  started  this  exer- 
cise in  13  mimicipalities  by  the  application 
of  section  86  erf  the  Assessment  Act  to 
equalize  assessment  within  property  classes 
for  taxation  in  1979.  All  these  municipalities 
have  requested  this  action  by  resolution  of 
their  councils. 

The  municipalities  where  section  86  is  be- 
ing used  are  Cambridge,  Timmins,  Kitchener, 
Hamilton,  Newcastle,  Rainy  River,  Sterling, 
North  EHunfries,  Wellesley,  Wilmot,  Wool- 
wich, Burford  and  Uxbridge  township— to  you. 
Bob,  Burford  township. 

These  represent  an  excellent  cross-section 
of  Ontario  municipalities  and  will  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  broader  application  of  section 
86  next  year. 

Already,  more  than  50  other  municipalities 
have  requested  that  section  86  be  applied  to 
their  assessments  and  these  are  being  con- 
sidered for  next  year. 

Section  86,  as  the  members  I  am  sure  are 
aware,  allows  Ministry  of  Revenue  assessors 
to  revise  assessments  in  a  mimicipality  to  en- 
siure  that  they  are  equitable  in  relation  to 
similar  real  property  in  the  vicinity.  This 
means  that  the  inequalities  will  be  removed 
within  each  class  of  property.  Each  class  of 
property  may  still  be  assessed  at  diEFerent 
percentages  of  market  value  however,  de- 
pending on  the  assessment  practices  of  par- 


ticular municipalities  prior  to  1970.  This  exer- 
cise does  not  allow  for  a  shift  in  taxes  from 
one  class  of  property  to  another,  for  example, 
from  industrial  to  residential. 

The  second  problem  is  the  redistribution 
of  provincial  grants  and  shared  costs  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  assessment  base,  includ- 
ing where  necessary  revision  under  section 
86.  That  is  where  new  equalization  factors 
will  fit  in.  When  the  new  factors  are  used  in 
1980,  the  majority  of  municipalities  will  be 
levying  taxes  on  a  consistent  assessment  base, 
which  is  accurately  reflected  by  the  equaliza- 
tion factors. 

When  the  first  two  stages  are  completed, 
municipalities  will  be  deriving  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  existing  tax  base  as  it  is  de- 
fined in  the  Assessment  Act  and  other  statutes. 
In  other  words,  the  assessment  division  will 
have  removed  the  inequities  within  classes  of 
property  in  most,  if  not  all,  municipalities. 
We  can  decide  then,  using  improved  data, 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
differential  between  classes  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

At  the  same  time,  government  grants  to 
municipalities  and  upper-tier  municipal  gov- 
ernments and  school  costs  will  be  distributed 
on  a  uniform  and  consistent  basis.  We  will 
have  accomplished  assessment  reform  and  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  or 
not  changing  the  tax  system  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  If  it  is,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  type  of  change  which  best  suits 
the  needs  of  the  municipalities. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  point  out  that  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  position  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  which  objected  to 
the  recent  proposal  to  tax  farm  land  at  market 
value  and  have  the  province  pay  the  taxes.  I 
believe  the  farmers  are  reasonably  happy  with 
the  existing  system  of  taxing  on  the  values 
obtained  from  measuring  the  productivity  of 
the  soil  and  the  present  system  of  farm  tax 
rebates. 

When  the  postponement  of  property  tax 
reform  was  announced,  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  gave  the  assurance  that  the  property 
tax  system  would  not  be  allowed  to  deterior- 
ate but  would  be  improved.  The  development 
of  new  equalization  factors  in  conjunction 
with  the  judicious  application  of  section  86, 
in  my  opinion,  is  tangible  evidence  that  my 
ministry  is  meeting  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  haven't  even  left  a  ghost 
of  Darcy  McKeough. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  is  Darcy  McKeough? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  chvirning  in  his  political 
grave. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  House  who  as  yet  have  not 
seen  it  the  December  edition  of  the  National 
Geographic,  which  devotes  35  pages  to  the 
great  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  featured? 

Mr.  Roy:  Did  they  print  your  name  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  didn't  take  me  long, 
did  it?  While  35  pages  in  any  publication 
can  hardly  pretend  to  cover  all  the  highUghts 
of  this  great  jurisdiction's  attractions,  chal- 
lenges and  bountiful  resources,  I  believe 
National  Geographic  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  man  who  has 
travelled  and  lived  literally  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Do  you  mean  the  Minister 
of  Housing  (Mr.  Bennett)?  He  travelled 
around  the  globe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  know  how 
that  slipped  through.  The  fact  that  he  was 
impressed  by  our  province,  its  people,  its 
importance  and  its  potential  is  something  of 
which  I  believe  every  citizen  can  be  proud. 
I  would  remind  members  of  this  House  that 
this  very  respected  publication  has  a  circula- 
tion of  about  10  million.  I'm  confident  that 
those  millions  who  will  read  this  article  and 
view  the  pictures,  including  many  Ontarians, 
will  understand  why  all  of  us  here  are  so 
proud  of  the  province  and  the  people  we 
represent  and  some  of  the  reasons  we  have 
so  much  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  this 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Bradley:  That's  one  thing  you  have— 
a  lot  of  confidence  in  yourself.  You  need  a 
third  hand  to  pat  your  back. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  GUIDELINES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Over  the  past  few  months 
a  task  force  of  Ontario  public  utihties,  in 
consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Energy,  has 
led  to  the  development  of  a  set  of  voluntary 
guidelines  dealing  with  the  credit,  collection 
and  cutoff  practices  of  public  utilities.  The 
task  force  included  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Association,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Water  Association,  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Electrical  Utilities,  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Electrical  Association  and  Ontario 
Hydro. 
[2:15] 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  these 
guidelines  will  be  adopted  by  most  of  the 
public  utilities  in  Ontario  over  the  next  few 
months.    While    the    number   of    complaints 


about  public  utility  credit  collection  and 
cutoff  practices  has  always  been  very  small 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  customers, 
present  practices  often  vary  widely  among 
utilities  and  at  times  have  not  reflected  full 
appreciation  of  the  consumers'  point  of  view. 
As  a  result,  the  public  utihties  on  the  task 
force  have  discussed  ways  to  improve  their 
operations  on  such  matters  as  notice  to  cus- 
tomers and  other  affected  individuals  before 
service  curtailment  or  cutoff;  the  role  of 
security  deposits  and  such  related  matters  as 
their  necessity,  size,  method  and  timing; 
standard  poHcy  on  late  payment  charges;  and 
the  adjustment  of  overbillings  and  under- 
billings. 

The  voluntary  guidelines  developed  from 
the  task  force  are  consistent  with  Bill  163, 
the  Residential  Tenancies  Act.  They  set  out 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  recommended  that 
public  utilities  provide  standard  services  to 
the  public  as  follows: 

1.  Credit  checks:  Utilities  should  advise  the 
customer  when  consumer  credit  reports  are 
being  obtained. 

2.  Security  deposits:  Residential  customers 
should  be  required  to  give  security  deposits 
only  when  there  is  reasonable  doubt  they 
will  pay  their  bills.  Deposits  by  residential 
customers  should  be  refunded  after  two  years 
of  satisfactory  payment  record  has  been  estab- 
lished. Reasons  should  be  given  by  utilities, 
when  asked  by  customers,  for  requesting  and/ 
or  for  refusing  to  refund  security  deposits. 
Interest  should  be  paid  on  deposits  held  by 
utilities  for  six  months  or  more. 

3.  Billing  errors:  Residential  customers 
should  not,  in  most  cases,  be  charged  retro- 
actively more  than  two  years  for  billing  errors 
that  were  in  their  favour.  Cases  involving 
fraud  would  go  back  six  years,  however. 
Residential  customers  overbilled  would  be 
compensated  for  up  to  a  six-year  period 
retroactively. 

4.  Late-payment  charges:  Late-payment 
charges  should  not  be  imposed  if  payment  is 
mailed  within  16  days  of  the  billing  date. 
Late-payment  charges  should  not  exceed  five 
per  cent. 

5.  Disconnect  notices:  Disconnect  notices 
should  be  given  at  least  seven  days  before 
cutoff.  Landlords  and  tenants  who  are  not 
utility  customers  but  have  an  interest  should, 
if  they  have  requested  in  advance,  also  re- 
ceive seven  days'  notice  before  cutoff.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  any  cutoff,  reasonable 
efforts  should  be  made  by  the  utility  to 
establish  personal  contact  with  the  customer 
and  the  occupants  of  the  building.  Members 
will  note  this  is  consistent  with  Bill  163,  in 
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which    the    interests    of    tenants    are    being 
protected. 

I  am  confident  that  these  guidelines  will 
increase  consumer  understanding  and  con- 
fidence in  the  credit,  collection  and  cutofF 
practices  of  their  pubUc  utilities.  They  should 
also  result  in  a  more  uniform  policy  and 
publicly  recognized  process  across  the  prov- 
ince. 

At  the  appropriate  time  this  afternoon,  I 
will  be  tabling  guidelines  that  set  out  this 
suggested  policy  in  more  detail.  I  will  be 
communicating  with  the  various  utility 
organizations  in  the  province,  asking  them 
to  encourage  their  members  to  adopt  and 
publicize  the  guidelines.  I  will  also  be 
tabling  today  a  suggested  format  which  I 
anticipate  utilities  will  adapt  to  suit  their 
local  requirements. 

These  guidelines  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  retail  credit,  collection  and  cut- 
oflF  practices  of  gas,  water  and  electricity 
suppliers  in  Ontario.  While  many  utility  sup- 
pliers have  met  or  exceeded  these  standards 
for  many  years,  the  guidelines  will  help 
utility  customers  receive  at  least  the  ac- 
cepted minimum  of  due  process  in  their 
utility  purchases.  Compliance  with  the 
;guidelines  is  not  legally  required,  but  they 
are  a  benchmark  of  the  practices  accepted 
as  reasonable  by  the  majority  of  utility  sup- 
pliers in  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  public  utihties  associations  and 
their  members  for  taking  this  initiative  and 
for  assisting  oflBcials  from  both  my  ministry 
and  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  in  carrying  out  the  work  of 
this  task  force. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  this  province  to 
be  served  by  men  and  women,  be  they  at 
the  political  or  professional  level,  who  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  providing  essential  public 
utiHty  services  to  their  communities.  In  large 
part  it  is  a  decentralized  decision-making 
system  which  serves  this  province  weU,  and 
it  is  one  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
-credit,  collection  and  cutoff  problems  affect 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  utility  cus- 
tomers, that  voluntary  guidelines  seem  most 
appropriate. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  believe  these  volun- 
tary guidelines  will  provide  a  balanced  meas- 
ure of  protection,  not  only  for  the  individual 
customer,  but  also  to  the  broader  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  statement 
'which  is  a  little  shorter. 

Mr.  Roy:  Carry  on,  Jimmy,  we're  listening. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  a  nice  change. 


RESTRUCTURING  OF  UTILITIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  should  like  to  advise 
the  House  as  to  the  status  of  municipal  elec- 
trical utility  restructuring.  Later  today  I 
wiU  be  introducing  for  first  reading  a  bill 
to  restructure  the  electrical  utilities  in  the 
regional  municipality  of  Niagara.  As  mem- 
bers will  recall,  when  regional  government 
was  introduced  in  the  early  1970s,  all  exist- 
ing services,  with  the  exception  of  hydro 
utilities,  were  reorganized  and  distributed 
between  the  area  and  regional  municipahties. 
As  an  interim  arrangement,  until  utilities  re- 
structiu±ag  could  take  place,  both  the  terms 
of  oflRce  of  commissioners  and  the  service 
areas  of  the  hydro  utilities,  were  to  continue 
until  full  studies  of  new  commissions  and 
boundaries  could  be  completed. 

Restructuring  guidelines  based  on  the 
Hogg  committee  report  were  accepted  by 
the  government  in  1975.  These  guidelines 
established  the  principle  that  the  sooner  a 
utility  was  restructured,  the  sooner  the  freeze 
could  be  lifted  and  new  commissioners  and 
commissions  established.  However,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  restructuring  was 
left  to  the  local  authorities  involved. 

Since  that  time,  studies  have  been  initiated 
in  nine  regions  and  counties,  and  legislation 
has  been  enacted  in  the  regional  municipali- 
ties of  Waterloo,  Peel,  York,  and  the  county 
of  Oxford. 

The  bill  to  restructure  municipal  hydro 
service  in  the  region  of  Niagara  reflects  local 
circumstances  and  desires  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible.  Copies  of  this  bill  are  being 
sent  to  the  municipal  councils  and  commis- 
sions concerned.  In  addition,  restructiuring 
studies  are  presently  under  way  in  Durham, 
Halton,  Hamilton-Wentworth  and  Sudbury, 
and  if  they  are  carried  out  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  introduce 
legislation  for  these  regions  next  spring. 

In  the  cases  of  the  district  municipality  of 
Muskoka  and  the  regional  municipality  of 
Haldimand-Norfolk,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  provincial  steering  committee  that  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  initiating 
a  complete  restructuring  study.  Customer 
density  could  not  support  in  the  foreseeable 
future  either  a  one-tier  commission  or  fully 
expanded  lower-tier  utilities  in  these  areas. 
Therefore  I  expect,  after  consultation  with 
the  local  oflBcials,  to  introduce  legislation 
soon  for  these  regions  which  should,  among 
other  things,  allow  for  the  seJection  of  new 
commissioners. 

In  the  regional  mmiicipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton,  a  government  white  paper  on  the 
review  of  local  government  has  recommended 
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that  a  regional  hydro  restructuring  study  be 
initiated.  The  proposals  of  the  white  paper, 
including  this  recommendation,  are  still  under 
discussion  locally. 

I  am  optimistic  that  by  the  end  of  the 
1979  spring  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
delivery  of  electrical  service  should  be 
rationalized  in  all  regions  and  restructured 
counties,  resulting  in  improved  electrical 
power  service  to  customers.  I  would  also  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  lon  behalf  of  the 
government  to  all  those  who  have  assisted, 
or  are  now  engaged,  in  these  studies. 

VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  minis- 
ter responsible  for  the  co-ordination  of  On- 
tario's policy  on  immigration-related  matters, 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that  I  today 
sent  a  Telex  to  the  Honourable  Bud  CuUen, 
the  federal  Minister  of  Employment  and 
Immigration,  informing  him  that  Ontario  will 
be  pleased  to  accept  any  of  th©  600  Viet- 
namese refugees  Canada  has  agreed  to  accept 
and  who  wish  to  make  Ontario  their  home. 

As  members  will  know,  response  to  this 
sort  of  situation  is  not  unusual  nor  unfamiliar 
to  Canada.  Canadians  have  mobiUzed  re- 
sources and  offered  welcome  to  many  thou- 
sands of  people  from  countries  where  political 
or  other  circumstances  have  forced  families 
and  individuals  to  uproot  and  re-establish 
themselves. 

I  might  say  that  last  night,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  joined  with  many 
other  people  from  this  province  and  the 
Ismaeli  Muslim  community,  many  of  whom 
came  here  after  they  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Uganda  in  1972  and  who  met  last  night 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  spiritual  head,  the  Aga 
Khan,  and  his  charming  wife— who,  with 
Canadians,  did  much  in  helping  to  establish 
that  group  here  in  1972— and  who  have  made, 
I  might  say,  a  significant  and  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  this  province  and  this 
country. 

I  might  also  say  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
people  of  this  province  who  always  respond 
with  immediate  and  generous  offers  of  accom- 
modation and  clothing,  and  to  the  network  of 
private  organizations,  church  groups,  and 
volunteer  and  community  groups,  that  pro- 
grams of  resettlement  such  as  this,  upon 
whidh  we  are  now  embarking,  have  achieved 
such  success  and  that  these  people  have  been 
welcomed  as  contributing  members  of  the 
community. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  members  of 
this  House  would  join  me  in  welcoming  the 
response  of  the  government  of  Canada  to 
this    situation    and    in    assuring   the    federal 


government  that  Ontario,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
will  do  its  part  in  making  sure  that  resettle- 
ment of  these  refugees  is  secured  as  speedily 
and  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  standing  committee  on  re- 
sources development  last  month  I  announced 
a  seven-point  action  program  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  liquid  industrial  waste  in  this 
province.  I  made  it  clear  then  that  I  intended 
to  make  things  happen  and  to  happen  quickly. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  give  the  honourable 
members  a  first  progress  report  on  this  action 
program. 

1.  Classification  of  wastes:  As  I  have  in- 
dicated earlier  in  response  to  a  question,  we 
have  completed  a  classification  of  wastes 
which  identifies  various  classes  of  substances 
and  the  requlirements  for  treatment  or  dis- 
posal for  each  classification.  This  new  system 
provides  definitive  guidance  to  the  generators 
and  handlers  of  industrial  waste  and  ties  in 
closely  with  other  measures  we  are  taking. 

2.  Waybill  monitoring:  Our  new  waybill 
form  will  be  in  use  by  January  1,  1979.  This 
identifies  the  class  of  waste  and  traces  each 
load  from  the  producer  to  final  disposal.  This 
will  provide  a  check  on  any  specific  load  of 
waste,  an  overview  of  the  total  industrial 
waslte  production  in  the  province  and  a  break- 
down of  the  various  classes  and  quantities 
produced.  Furthermore,  on  each  form,  there 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  penalty  for  failure 
to  comply,  which  can  mean  a  fine  of  as  much 
as  $2,000.  The  penalty  can  be  even  higher 
for  a  violator  who  tries  to  circumvent  the 
system  entirely  and  who  engages  in  illegal 
dumping. 

m.  Waste  disposal  guidelines:  By  mid- 
December  we  will  complete  and  circulate 
guidelines  for  the  storage,  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  hauled  liquid  industrial  wastes.  These 
guidelines  will  be  keyed  to  the  classification 
system  and  will  specify  the  requirements  for 
each  class  of  material.  We  are  expecting  some 
constructive  comments  and  suggestions  from 
within  the  industry  and  from  other  interested 
parties  to  refine  these  guidehnes.  We  have 
already  prepared  and  issued  guidelines  gov- 
erning the  storage  of  both  new  and  waste 
chemicals.  These  earlier  guidelines  are  part 
of  our  action  program  and  are  now  being 
incorporated.  Ultimately,  these  will  become 
mandatory  requirements  by  regulation  and  we 
will  have  the  appropriate  legal  basis  to  en- 
force them. 

4.  Ban  on  liquid  waste  dumping:  Effective 
January  1,  1980,  we  will  ban  completely  the 
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disposal  of  untreated  liquid  wastes  in  landfill 
sites  other  than  secure  chemical  sites  specifi- 
cally engineered  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
providing  a  year's  notice  to  the  industry  so 
that,  with  our  co-operation,  it  will  have  facili- 
ties in  operation  when  the  regulations  take 
effect. 

5.  Interim  storage  facilities:  We  have  con- 
sulted the  major  waste  haulers  and  have 
established  that  there  is  a  genuiine  need  for 
interim  storage  facilities  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  approved  waste  treatment 
and  disposal  centres.  We  have  identified  sev- 
eral possible  sites,  and  some  of  these  will  be 
developed  following  public  hearings  and  the 
ministry's  customary  approval  process.  The 
ministry  will  lease  or  own  any  storage  sites 
in  order  to  maintain  full  control  of  the  way 
they  are  operated  under  contract  with  private 
operators. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  doubt  thalt  our 
guidelines  will  make  waste  generators  take 
a  closer  look  at  their  own  potential  interim 
waste  storage  facilities  and  improve  these  as 
required. 

I  think  this  holds  a  lot  of  promise  for  re- 
cycling as  well  as  more  eflBcient  use  and 
thus  the  lower  volumes  that  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

[2:30] 

Yesterday  I  met  with  the  federal  minister, 
the  Honourable  Len  Marchand,  to  discuss  the 
flow  of  industrial  waste  across  the  Canada- 
US  border.  As  members  are  aware,  Canadian 
indiLstry  has  been  partially  dependent  upon 
facilities  in  the  United  States  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  industrial  wastes,  including  PCBs. 
Closing  of  the  border  would  eliminate  this 
essential  means  of  disposal  from  use  by  our 
industry. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  report  that  the 
Canadian  government  has  opened  discussion 
with  the  US  authorities  on  keeping  the  border 
open  to  the  flow  of  industrial  wastes.  Mr. 
Marchand  and  I  agree,  however,  (that  this  is 
only  a  stopgap  measure  and  that  we  must 
proceed  immediately  to  develop  our  own  solu- 
tions to  our  own  problems. 

As  part  of  our  action  program  we  will 
provide  more  information  to  the  public  on 
the  problem  of  liquid  waste  and  its  disposal. 
Contrary  to  an  editorial  in  yesterday's  news- 
paper, I  am  convinced  that  a  full  information 
program  is  an  ess'ential  and  integral  part  of 
our  new  program  for  industrial  waste.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  neither  government  nor 
industry  can  develop  and  establish  facilities 
until  people  really  understand  the  need  for 
them  and  accept  that  the  technology  for  a 
variety  of  efficient  disposal  methods  and 
facilities  does  exist.  Our  information  activities 


will  be  aimed  at  having  full  public  discussion 
of  these  problems  and  their  solutions,  and 
they  will  proceed  along  with  other  measures 
we  plan. 

That's  where  we  stand  today.  I  am  taking 
continuous  action  on  this  vital  issue  and  will 
continue  to  advise  the  House  of  further 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Culture  and 
Recreation. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Have  mercy. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  A  new  lottery. 

VIETNAMESE  REFUGEES 

Hon.  Mr.  Baetz:  This  is  the  last  one.  Fur- 
ther to  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  Intergoverimiental  Affairs,  it 
is  perhaps  timely  to  remind  members  of  the 
House  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  and  Recreation  for  refugees  and 
immigrants  begin  when  they  arrive  in  Ontario. 

In  the  present  case  and  in  preparation  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  now 
aboard  ship  off  the  Malaysian  coast,  my 
oflBcials  are  meeting  with  their  counterparts 
in  the  federal  government  and  with  voluntary 
agencies  to  plan  for  their  reception.  As  in  the 
past,  Welcome  House  stands  ready  to  serve 
as  a  focus  for  refugee  assistance  activities  here 
in  Toronto  and  in  Ontario.  There  is  an  emer- 
gency refugee  program  ready  to  be  invoked 
which  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  handling 
previous  refugee  movements,  notably  the 
Ugandan  refugees  in  1972  and  the  earlier 
Vietnamese  influx  in  1975. 

In  anticipation  of  the  projected  arrival  of 
nimibers  of  Vietnamese  boat  people,  for 
whom  the  federal  government  had  already 
made  a  commitment  on  Canada's  behalf,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Toronto  Vietna- 
mese Fraternal  Association  has  been  provided 
with  oflBce  space  at  our  Welcome  House.  I 
understand  from  recent  press  announcements 
that  many  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  at 
issue  today  are  ethnically  Chinese.  This,  how- 
ever, should  present  no  language  communica- 
tion problem  because  in  our  Welcome  House 
we  are  able  to  communicate  in  three  Chinese 
dialects. 

Members  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
at  Welcome  House  the  multilingual  staff,  all 
of  whom  have  known  the  immigrant  experi- 
ence themselves,  speak  17  languages  amongst 
them.  The  information  and  referral  settle- 
ment services  which  they  offer  to  all  new- 
comers of  Ontario  are  offered  gratis. 

Having  spent  much  of  my  working  Iffe  in 
refugee  operations  in  eastern  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  these  people  will  face  in  the 
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transition  period  ahead  of  them.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I 
announce  my  ministry's  participation  in  aid- 
ing these  people  in  their  immigration  to  and 
settlement  in  Ontario. 

ORAL  QUESTIONS 

INCENTIVES  TO  OIL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  thought  it  was  a  Thursday 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  Roy:  Now  we  will  get  some  action. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Treasurer.  Is  the  government  of  Ontario 
taking  a  strong  and  vocal  stand  against 
Alberta's  tax  incentives,  the  incentives  which 
were  designed  to  entice  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  consolidate  their  operations  in 
Alberta?  Will  he  be  bringing  this  matter  up 
at  the  first  ministers'  conference  next  week? 
What  proposal  can  he  make  to  protect  On- 
tario against  this  kind  of  interprovincial  in- 
centive competition  which  Alberta  seems  to 
be  launching? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Piracy. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
purpose  of  the  Alberta  move  was  not  to  lure 
head  offices  to  their  province.  Rather,  it  was 
a  fight  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  provincial  government  on  the  question  of 
the  allowance  of  royalties  as  it  is  charged 
against  operations. 

The  $4.95  or  $5  a  barrel  royalty  imposed 
by  Alberta  is  not  considered  a  charge  against 
the  profits  of  a  corporation  for  the  calculation 
of  federal  tax.  In  order  to  give  the  com- 
panies the  credit  they  believe  they  should 
have  had,  it  is  my  understanding  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta  gave  a  credit  for  that  federal 
tax  against  provincial  corporate  tax.  How- 
ever, as  a  byproduct  of  all  this,  it  has  be- 
come profitable  for  the  corporations  to  move, 
sometimes  almost  on  paper,  their  operations 
to  that  area.  In  my  opinion  that  hurts  almost 
every  province  of  Canada  except  Alberta. 

I  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  that  matter  when  the  economic 
conference  was  held  two  weeks  ago.  I  pointed 
out  to  provinces  like  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
times  that  they,  too,  were  losing  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Many  people  may  not  realize 
that  goods  produced  by  companies  in  Ontario 
and  sold  in  other  provinces  have  always  had 
some  of  the  corporate  tax  base  transferred 
with  them  to  the  purchasing  provinces  as  a 
form  of  equalization.  We  have  always  con- 
sidered that  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Canadian  scene. 

One  could  argue  justifiably  that  the  present 
Alberta-federal  argument  is  penalizing  all  the 


provinces  while  they  argue  about  whether 
royalties  should  or  should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
The  minister  has  certainly  analysed  the  prob- 
lem. What  is  he  intending  to  do  to  protect 
Ontario  against  this  particular  kind  of  un- 
Canadian  attitude  exemplified  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  incentives  in  Alberta?  Did  the 
Treasurer  discuss  this  with  the  Energy  minis- 
ter? Did  the  Energy  minister  know  of  this 
particular  bone  of  contention  when  he  re- 
fused to  support  the  federal  government  in  its 
eflFort  to  set  aside  the  $1  a  barrel  jwrice  in- 
crease due  in  January? 

An  hon.   member:   Probably  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Henderson:  Go  to  Pierre. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  those  two 
topics  are  unrelated. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  What  is  the  minister  going 
to  fight  with? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  would  suggest  that 
the  federal  government  is  trying,  perhaps 
successfully,  to  interfere  with  the  resource 
ownership  the  provinces  currently  have.  I 
think  that  has  been  an  outstanding  argument. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  said  Canada  had  a  right  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  answer  by  the  Treasurer,  will  he  say  if 
the  reason  for  the  change  in  Ontario's  policy 
with  regard  to  the  price  increase  in  oil  and 
gas  due  to  take  place  on  January  1  is  be- 
cause Ontario  has  now  decided  that  Alberta's 
case  on  resource  ownership  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  needs  of  the  consumers,  both 
business  and  personal  consumers,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  No. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Because  the  problem  is  be- 
coming specific,  could  the  minister  bring  us 
up  to  date  on  any  discussions  he,  or  his 
ministry,  or  his  predecessors  have  had  with 
the  various  oil  companies  about  moving  their 
head  offices?  I  am  thinking  specifically  of 
Imperial  and  Gulf  and  perhaps  others.  Could 
he  share  his  confidence  with  the  House? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  only  had  dis- 
cussions with  one  corporation  because  the 
other  two  corporations  the  member  named^ 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Had  already  moved. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  —had  already  made  the 
decision  to  move  before  I  became  Treasurer. 
They  had  other  reasons.  The  refining  end 
of  the  business  these  days  is  not  profitable. 
The  pumping  or  the  development  side  is. 
That  to  me  is  an  unhappy  coincidence 
brought  about  by  an  overabundance  of  re- 
fining capacity  in  Canada. 
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Mr.  S.  Smith:  Too  high  a  well-head  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  World  price,  Stuart. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  The  overall  problem 
is,  is  there  enough  return  on  total  invest- 
ment from  total  operations?  There  appears 
to  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  want  another  raise  in 
January. 

Mr.  Roy:  Sure  you  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  insisting  on  it. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  have  talked  to  one 
corporation  which  is  reluctant  to  move.  I 
have  replied  to  them  today.  I  would  like 
them  to  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  my 
letter  before  I  divulge  its  contents. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Since  the  minister  has  told  us  that  he  has 
spoken  to  a  corporation,  since  he  has  told  us 
he  is  willing  to  talk  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, has  he  talked  to  the  Premier  of 
Alberta  or  the  Treasurer  of  Alberta- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh  no. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  —to  point  out  to  them  what 
we  think  of  this  type  of  interprovincial  rat- 
ing; and  exactly  what  can  the  Treasurer  do 
to  protect  Ontario  in  this  instance? 

An  hon.  member:  It's  the  same  old  gang. 

An  hon.  member:  Those  blue-eyed  oil 
sheikhs. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  I  think  one  should  point 
out  that  a  provincial  Treasurer  and  a  pro- 
vincial Premier  only  have  certain  rights  in 
Confederation.  Perhaps  the  problem  lies 
with  the  honourable  members  friend  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  can  talk  to  Lougheed. 
You  can  talk  to  your  friends  in  Edmonton. 
Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 
Mr.  Hennessy:  One  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Lougheed  certainly  has  got  your 
number. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Talk  to  your  friends  in 
Edmonton. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Are  you  a  part  of 
the  enemy? 

Mr.  Roy:  Lougheed  is  leading  you  by  the 
nose.  You  guys  are  on  your  knees  in  front 
of  Lougheed. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Would  you  settle  them 
down,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  your  own  colleagues 
who  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Peterson:  No,  it's  not  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Peterson:  It's  completely  their  fault. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Are  you  a  part  of 
the  enemy? 

Mr.  Roy:  Lougheed  is  leading  you  by  the 
nose. 

Mr.  Peterson:  Specifically  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Roy:  No  guts. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treas- 
urer a  supplementary  question  that  is  com- 
pletely within  his  jurisdiction.  What  strategy 
has  the  government  developed  or  what 
strategy  is  it  in  the  process  of  developing 
with  respect  to  the  unused  refining  capacity 
ill  this  province?  What  is  the  government  do- 
ing to  assist  refiners  to  bring  that  capacity 
up  to  scratch  that  is  going  to  create  jobs  and 
going  to  help  substantially  here  in  this  prov- 
ince? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  If  that  question  was 
coming  to  me  from  the  socialist  benches  I 
would  understand  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Do  you  want  it  redirected? 

Hon.  F.  S.  Miller:  What  the  member  is 
basically  telling  me  I  should  do  is  regulate  a 
free-enterprise  industry.  Is  that  not  what  the 
member  is  saying  to  me? 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  am  asking  you  to  get  off 
your  behinds  and  do  something.  Free  enter- 
prise isn't  doing  nothing,  like  you  do  all  the 
time. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order.  Order.  A  new 
question,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  new  incoming  presi- 
dent will  take  away  your  membership. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  wants  you  to  protect  the  con- 
siraiers  of  Ontario,  that's  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Peterson:  I  just  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing; just  one  miserable  thing  would  satisfy 
us.  You  haven't  done  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  would  be  miserable. 

An  hon.  member:  And  it  would  be  little. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  miserable  and 
you're  little. 

Interjection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Would  the  Treasurer 
come  to  order  please?  The  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  with  a  new  question. 

WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  A  question  for  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment:  In  his  statement  about 
toxic  and  other  liquid  industrial  wastes,  the 
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minister  shows  a  certain  willingness  to  act 
but  can  he  possibly  explain  to  us  why  we  are 
continuing  to  import  PCBs  into  Ontario?  Can 
he  tell  us  from  the  knowledge  he  must  surely 
have,  given  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the 
amount  of  PCBs  imported  in  the  year  1978 
and  the  amount  imported  last  year?  Where 
have  those  PCBs  gone?  Does  he  track  these 
things  once  they  enter  the  country? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'll  be  glad  to  table  a 
full  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
since  it  would  appear  the  minister  is  unable 
to  answer  the  question  can  he  confirm  the 
information  we've  been  given  by  the  com- 
pany May  and  Baker  (Canada)  Limited  that 
in  1977  it  imported  90  tons  of  PCBs  into  On- 
tario? Can  he  try  to  find  out  why  we  have 
had  to  import  that  amount  of  PCBs  and  where 
that  particular  substance  has  gone? 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  in  a  field  study 
provided  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  six  out 
of  10  transformers  inspected  were  leaking 
PCBs  and  the  oil  was  dealt  with  in  many 
instances  by  the  working  people  as  they 
would  deal  with  normal  oil  with  no  under- 
standing of  the  terrible  risks  they  were  run- 
ning under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Terrible.  Terrible. 

Mr.  Peterson:  The  government  is  going  to 
sit  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  asked  me  to  confirm  some 
information  he  has  received. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Don't  you  have  it? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Do  you  not  know  these 
things? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'll  decide.  There  are 
problems  with  making  a  confirmation,  but  I 
hope  it  might  also  be  known  that  it  might 
be  a  denial  because  the  information  the  leader 
receives  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  it's  wrong,  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  said  I  would  get  the 
member  that  information.  I  think  you  can 
appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  given  the  large 
number  of  haulers  we  would  want  to  look 
into  that  and  thoroughly  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  have  the  benefit  of 
reading  the  statement  the  minister  made,  but 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  disposal  of 
PCBs  was  considered  as  part  of  the  overall 
disposal  of  liquid  industrial  wastes?  Can  the 
minister  identify  for  us  now  some  of  the  sites 
that  have  in  fact  been  determined  as  perhaps 
suitable  and  will  be  going  forward  for  public 
hearings  in  the  near  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  would  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  honourable  member  to  have  per- 


haps another  week  before  I  identify  the  sites. 
We  have  made  some  contacts  and  I  would 
like  another  week  in  which  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  those  sites  specifically  with 
the  owners  of  the  sites,  et  cetera.  That  will 
be  done  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  if  I  can  wait  that 
long. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  You  will  still  be  here  in  a 
week,  eh,  Ian? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  You're  not  leaving 
until  Christmas. 

[2:451 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Would  the  minister  agree  at 
this  point  in  time  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  companies  that  supply 
some  of  these  liquid  wastes,  the  disposal  of 
which  we  now  are  confronted  with,  in  terms 
of  the  inception  and  the  shipping  of  the 
wastes?  Would  the  minister  look  into  the 
matter  of  the  responsibility  as  it  rests  with 
those  people  who  are  supplying  those  danger- 
ous and  toxic  chemicals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  there  is  anv  doubt  that  the  underlying 
principle  is  that  the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  tiie  wastes  is  indeed  the  private  sector's. 
But  I  think  wh^t  has  been  announced  of 
recent  date,  and  what  is  changjing  right  now, 
dis  the  fact  that  we  will  assist  the  private 
sector  in  finding  the  sites  for  the  treatment 
facilities;  and  that's  extremely  difficult  for  the 
private  sector  to  do.  We  recognize  that  and, 
therefore,  we  will  be  involved  in  the  finding 
of  the  sites  and  in  the  public  process  of  hav- 
ing those  sites  and  methods  approved. 

The  underlying  responsibility  for  the  costs 
of  disposal,  treatment  or  whatever  is  the 
private  sector's.  I  think  that  is  important  for 
this  reason:  It  will  encourage  the  private  sec- 
tor not  only  to  perhaps  recycle  them — ^that's 
quite  possible  in  mnny  ins^f  n-^es — bnt  also  on 
other  occasions  it's  possible  to  trade  with 
other  industries  so  they  can  assist  each  other. 
Thirdly,  I  think  it  will  encourage  them  to 
produce  far  less  of  those  wastes. 

So  the  responsibility  has  been,  and  will  be, 
on  the  private  sector  to  treat  the  wastes  at 
their  cost;  but  we  will  help  in  the  establish- 
menlt  of  facilities. 

WASTE  TREATMENT  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment ais  well.  I  would  like  him  to  explain 
just  to  what  degree  the  government  has 
changed  its  policy  in  relation  to  the  disposal 
of  liquid  industrial  wasftes. 
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Given  the  fact  that  for  the  past  seven  years 
the  government  has  been  insisting  that  private 
industry  handle  the  disposal  of  liquid  indus- 
trial wastes,  can  the  minister  explain  what 
exadtly  he  means  when  he  says  that  the 
government  will  lease  or  own  any  interim 
storage  sites  for  the  facilities  that  may  be 
needed  pending  the  creation  of  new  waste 
treatment  centres? 

Secondly,  does  the  proposal  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  own  or  lease  inlterim  facilities 
also  apply  to  the  ultimate  long-term  treat- 
ment facilities  that  the  government  hopes  to 
see  created? 

Thirdly,  where  will  those  secured  sites  or 
treatmenit  facilities  be  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I'm  not  sure  that  I  cnn 
remember  all  of  the  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  change  in  policy,  I  think,  is  that  we  will 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  sites.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  public  hear- 
ing process  on  those  sites.  The  requirement 
to  own  or  lease  is  contained  in  the  statement 
that  I  issued  earlier  today;  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  own  or  lease  the  facility,  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  run  the  facility.  We  think 
it's  quite  feasible  to  own  or  lease  the  land 
and,  if  necessary,  the  facility,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  run  the 
facility. 

Mr.  Cassidv:  A  supplementary:  Does  this 
mean  that,  after  seven  years  of  adamantly 
refusincj  to  take  the  step,  the  government  is 
now  saying  it  will  take  any  new  waste  dis- 
posal site  through  the  approvals  process,  in- 
cluding environmental  assessment?  If  that  is 
so,  does  this  policy  apply  to  permanent  waste 
treatment  facilities  as  well  as  to  the  interim 
facilities  mentioned  in  the  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  it  certainlv  applies 
to  permanent  sites.  We  are  hopeful  that,  with 
a  good  public  information  approach  to  initiate 
it — indeed,  the  commitments  that  have  been 
made  here  today  ar^  an  inteerral  rart  of  that 
information — we  will  then  go  in  partnership 
with  the  private  sector  to  find  the  sites.  If 
necessary,  we  will  go  it  alone  to  find  the  sites. 

We  obviouslv  can't  find  the  Sites  without 
a  hearing,  and  we  will  be  parties  of  the 
hear'rxr:  but,  of  course,  whether  those  hear- 
ings result  in  successful  appHcations  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  hearing  is  held,  obviously. 
But  we  will  ?To  that  far. 

Once  it  is  approved,  then  we  expect  the 
private  operator  to  run  the  site  through  a 
lease  arramrement,  and  we  w^H  revert  to  our 
role,  as  I  think  our  normal  responsibility 
should  be,  to  be  the  watehdo^^.  to  maVe  '<;ure 
that  the  standards  are  adhered  to.  We  have 
no  intention  of  being  the  operator  of  the  dis- 
posal site  itself. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  May  I  ask 
the  minister  if  the  goverrmient's  stated  in- 
tention of  leasing  or  owning  storage  facilities 
would  include  a  site  facility  for  the  solidifica- 
tion plant  in  Fort  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  think  it  was  all- 
inclusive.  We  recognize  that  it  has  to  have 
the  public  hearing  and  be  done  in  a  very 
open  way,  but  we  hope  that  the  solidification 
process,  which  is  one  of  the  logical  answers 
for  inorganic  waste,  will  be  done  here  in 
Ontario. 

I  am  not  siu^e  at  this  moment  how  many 
such  sites  we  need.  I  suspect  we  need 
more  than  one.  It  is  a  fairly  proven  tech- 
nology and  at  the  moment  appears  to  be 
without  any  hazard.  I  hope  during  that 
process  that  it  isn't  my  statement  which  will 
be  accepted,  but  the  views  of  experts  in  the 
field  who  will  have  demonstrated  very  con- 
clusively the  hazard  or  the  lack  of  hazard 
which  we  think  applies  in  this  case  so  that 
when  we  become  site  specific,  that  informa- 
tion will  be  known  and  the  fears  of  many 
people  allayed  before  a  site  is  finally 
approved. 

Ms.  Bryden:  Supplementary:  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  if 
he  is  planning  to  require  the  private  operators 
of  waste  sites  to  post  bonds  or  other  sureties 
for  performance  and  maintenance  of  their 
sites  and  removal  of  waste  in  case  it  pro- 
duces contamination,  even  though  he  has 
had  the  power  to  do  this  since  1971  under 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  and  has 
never  used  this  power,  according  to  a  reply 
he  gave  me  yesterday  to  a  question  on  the 
Order  Paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  That  is  under  considera- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  finalize  that 
answer.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
will  be  decided  between  now  and  when  the 
sites  are  finally  approved.  We  obviously 
have  to  make  that  commitment  by  that  time 
but  can't  do  so  before  then.  We  are  consider- 
ing it. 

PROPERTY  TAXATION 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Revenue,  arising  out  of  a  state- 
ment today  about  property  taxes  in  which 
he  accepted  the  proposals  made  by  this  party 
last  year  and  which  we  intended  to  make 
again  this  year  for  lifting  the  freeze  on 
equalization.  We  welcome  that  by  the  way. 
It  took  some  time  for  him  to  see  the  light. 

Can  the  minister  say  exactly  what  steps 
the  government  will  take  in  order  to  ensure 
that  home   owners   on  modest   incomes   and 
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small  businessmen  will  be  cushioned  against 
very  substantial  tax  increases,  in  the  event 
that  their  assessment  rises  sharply  because 
of  reassessment  under  section  86  as  announced 
in  the  House  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  are  not  prepared  to 
make  any  compensation.  If  there  is  a  sharp 
rise  in  assessment  and  a  sharp  rise  in  taxation, 
obviously  what  is  going  to  happen  is  the 
person  who  has  been  getting  a  free  ride 
will  be  paying  his  share.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  the  government  or  anyone  else 
should  provide  them  with  some  subsidy 
simply  because  they  are  suddenly  going  to 
start  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  We 
don't  anticipate  having  any  particular  pro- 
gram for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  why  it  is  in  the  past  when 
market  value  assessment  or  other  forms 
of  reassessment  have  been  implemented  by 
action  of  the  Legislature  that  there  has 
been  a  phase-in  usually  of  five  years  in  order 
to  protect  home  owners  on  modest  incomes 
and  small  business  people  in  particular  from 
very  sharp  and  destructive  increases  in  their 
property  taxes? 

If  that  was  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
the  past,  why  is  the  government  abandoning 
it,  when  it  is  now  going  to  be  extended  to 
every  home  owner  in  the  province  within 
the  course  of  two  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
third  party  is  wrong  in  what  he  is  saying.  He 
is  talking  about  the  transitional  grants  that 
were  given  to  regions  and  so  on  after  being 
restructured.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
individual  taxpayer  whatsoever.  There  were 
no  special  grants  or  subsidies  available  to 
individual  taxpayers  for  that  purpose.  There 
were  transitional  grants  to  the  regions,  the 
municipalities  within  the  regions- 
Mr.  Mancini:  It's  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —but  they  were  not 
necessarily  tied  to  assessment  or  property 
taxes. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  not  undierstand  that  no  matter  how 
inequitable  a  tax  system  might  be,  once  it  is 
in  place  for  a  while,  people  make  adjust- 
ments? They  buy  and  sell  according  to  certain 
expectations  of  what  their  payments  are  go- 
ing to  be  each  month  and  so  on. 

Does  the  minister  not  understand)  that  many 
of  the  homes  that  will  be  reassessed  upwards 
are  in  the  older  parts  of  certain  cities  and  are 
occupied  in  many  instances  by  the  elderly, 
people  of  fixed  incomes;  these  people  are  not 
going  to  sell  those  homes  during  their  lifetime 


and  wiU  therefore  have  a  discrepancy  between 
their  income  and  their  taxes  far  greater  than 
what  they  are  presently  adjusted  to? 

Would  the  minister  not,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, consider  a  cushion  of  some  kind, 
such  as  a  $100  maximum  per  year  over  five 
years  in  terms  of  the  increase,  some  kind  of 
cushion,  rather  than  just  turn  the  tap  immedi- 
ately and  say,  "Too  bad,  buddy,  you  had  a 
free  ride  before"?  Is  that  not  a  little  unfair, 
particularly  to  our  elderly  citizens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Let  me  tell  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  I  happen  to  come  from 
an  area  where  market  value  assessments  are 
implemented.  There  were  shifts;  of  course 
there  were  shifts.  Those  who  were  under- 
assessed had  to  pay  more;  those  who  were 
over-assessed  paid  less. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  the  law  of  the  jimgle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  didn't  see  the  type  of 
hardship  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
talking  about.  I  must  also  remind  him  that 
there  are  Ontario  tax  credits  that  are  avail- 
able through  this  government  which  should 
alleviate  some  of  the  concerns  he  is  mention- 
ing. As  I'm  sure  he  is  aware,  the  amount  of 
Ontario  tax  credits  is  based  on  the  amount  of 
taxes  that  are  being  paid  along  with  the 
amount  of  income  the  person  is  making.  I 
would  think  that  the  Ontario  tax  credits  in 
most  cases  would  look  after  that  situation. 

Mr.  Swart:  Supplementary:  The  minister 
will  recognize,  I  presume,  that  there  are  many 
property-tax  payers  in  municipalities  in  this 
province  which  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
not  been  getting  the  correct  amount  of  grants 
because  of  the  freeze  on  equalization. 

Will  the  minister  table  in  this  House  the 
names  of  all  municipahties  which  are  losing 
grants  because  of  the  equalization  freeze  and 
the  amount  they  have  lost,  so  that  no  munic- 
ipality will  lose  grants  because  they  do  not 
have  access  to  the  minister's  figures  and  thus 
don't  know  what  grants  they're  losing?  That's 
for  the  purpose  of  the  interim  payments  this 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  relay  that  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  AfFairs 
who  will  be  handling  this  year's  adjustments. 
The  program  I  announced  today  is  taking  into 
consideration  that  it  vidll  be  1980  before  we 
have  equalization  factors. 

Mr.  Swart:  Will  the  minister  recommend 
to  him  that  it  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Yes,  I  will  relay  the 
member's  message  to  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental AfiFairs,  because  he  is  the  minis- 
ter who  will  be  looking  into  that  particular 
situation. 
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Mr.  Swart:  How  about  recommending  it 
to  him? 

Mr.  Mancini:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  not  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
many  small  businesses  across  the  province 
whose  profit  margin  is  very  slim,  and  does 
the  minister  not  want  to  assist  these  small 
businesses  and  help  them  with  a  cushion,  as 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested,  so 
that  they  may  be  a  viable  enterprise  for  the 
futm^e? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  don't  think  there's  any- 
one in  this  Legislature  who  is  any  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  small  businessman  than  I  am— 

Mr.  di  Santo:  Why  don't  you  do  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  —but  I  must  say  that  the 
idea  of  bringing  in  a  program  such  as  this  is 
to  bring  in  equity,  and  if  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  any  shifts  there  is  really  no  point 
in  us  talking  about  it  at  all;  we  might  as 
well  leave  things  as  they  are.  Shifts  must 
take  place  if  we're  ever  going  to  reach  any 
equity.  I'm  sure  we  would  be  happy  to  look 
at  any  major  shifts  that  may  take  place,  but 
I  don't  anticipate  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Final  supplementary:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  municipal  councils 
which  were  considering  using  section  86  may 
have  more  concern  for  their  small  home 
owners  and  small  businessmen  than  the  gov- 
ernment- 
Mr.  Pope:  What  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 
Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Sheer  idiocy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —is  the  minister  prepared  to 
give  the  municipalities  the  option  of  bringing 
in  those  tax  increases  created  by  reassessment 
over  a  gradual  i)eriod  if  the  municipalities  so 
request? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  must  remind  the  leader 
of  the  third  party  that  every  municipality  we 
are  deahng  with  at  the  present  time  was 
made  very  much  aware  that  there  would  be 
tax  shifts,  and  not  one  of  them  has  made  the 
type  of  request  that  he  has  asked.  Each  one 
of  them  passed  a  resolution  asking  that  we 
move  in  and  invoke  section  86. 

They  were  made  very  much  aware  that 
there  would  certainly  be  shifts  between  some 
of  the  people  who  are  paying  not  the  proper 
amount  or  the  low  amount  now.  The  other 
thing  is,  of  course,  I  guess  if  we're  going  to 
do  that  we'd  also  have  to  consider  what  we 
are  going  to  do  about  the  i)eople  who  have 
been  paying  the  high  taxes  all  these  years. 
Are  we  supposed  to  rebate  them  too? 
[3:00] 


WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  May  I  commend 
the  minister  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
good  interim  report?  With  respect  to  failure 
to  comply  in  terms  of  the  waybill  system  and 
the  fact  tiiat  it  will  mean  a  fine  of  a  maximum 
of  $2,000,  what  applies  in  the  case  of  an 
illegal  dumper  and  what  does  the  minister 
mean  when  he  says  the  x>enalty  will  be  even 
higher?  Will  that  include  a  jail  term? 

Mr.  Roy:  Or  a  public  flogging  or  some- 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Believe  it  not,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  does  include  a  jail  term,  but 
I  know  the  member  feels  that  the  fines  should 
be  higher.  I  suppose  in  the  final  analysis  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  a  jail  term  could 
result,  but  in  this  particular  instance  I  per- 
sonally feel  the  right  way  to  address  the  prob- 
lem is  with  fines.  It  is  their  responsibility  and 
there  is  a  cost. 

Getting  away  from  those  real  costs,  I  think 
we  have  one  logical  thing  to  do,  namely,  to 
make  sure  that  the  fine  will  prevent  such  an 
occurrence.  Then  of  course  if  there  is  con- 
tempt, I  suppose  eventually  the  process  has 
to  be  one  of  jail.  That  doesn't  seem  like  the 
logical  way  to  go  about  this.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  we  dealt  with  it  on  a  financial 
basis.  Given  the  considerations  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  feel  the  fines  should  be 
higher,  as  we  are  able  now  to  find  out  in 
practice  what  will  happen,  I  think  we  would 
consider  that,  but  I  would  like  to  see  this 
system  in  use  first. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  The  minister 
has  not  addressed  the  matter  of  bonding.  He 
has  addressed  the  matter  of  fines.  What  is  the 
minister's  view  with  respect  to  bonding  in 
terms  of  trying  to  prevent  illegal  dumpers, 
and  couphng  that  provision  with  the  increased 
fines  I  hope  the  minister  has  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Obviously,  if  the  system 
is  going  to  work,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
method  whereby  the  haulers  are  held  account- 
able. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  If 
they  aren't,  the  system  breaks  down.  That's 
one  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  waybill 
system.  We  know  where  it  starts  and  where 
it's  to  wind  up. 

I  think  the  member  will  find  that  we  will 
have  something  to  say  about  bondings  and 
about  the  possibilities  of  spills  and  whose 
resix>nsibility  for  a  spill  will  eventually  be 
determined.  All  of  those  things  are  in  the 
process  at  this  time. 

Given  the  short  period  of  time  since  the 
committee  hearings,  I  don't  promise  to  have 
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all  of  these  things  in  place  today.  What  we 
have  said  is  that  we  are  making  some  very 
strong  commitments.  One  of  the  vahd  criti- 
cisms the  member  himself  made  in  committee 
was  that  perhaps  we  had  said  too  often  that 
these  were  maybes.  Today  we  have  put  some 
specific  dates  on  the  table.  To  say  it's  all  in 
place  is  wrong,  it  isn't  but  many  of  the 
major  decisions  are  in  place  and  I  think  the 
questions  the  member  asks  will  follow  logi- 
cally from  here  until  January  1,  1980. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PRICES 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Energy:  Since  the  minister  has 
already  stated  that  Alberta  might  have  been 
amenable  to  negotiating  a  cancellation  of 
the  price  increase  due  on  January  1,  if  the 
federal  government  had  made  an  eflFort  to 
renegotiate  the  agreement  with  them,  could 
he  tell  us  what  efforts  he's  made  between 
August  24,  1978,  and  his  meeting  with  the 
federal  minister  and  the  other  provincial 
ministers  last  week  in  order  to  get  those  two 
parties  together  and  in  order  to  negotiate 
a  cancellation  of  the  January  1  price  increase 
which  the  minister  tells  us  he  wholeheart- 
edly supports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
a  provincial  minister's  business- 
Mr.  di  Santo:  Prerogative. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —prerogative  is  the  word 
—to  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Minister 
of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  of  Canada 
and  the  Minister  of  Energy  of  Alberta. 
However,  they  were  together  last  week  as 
a  part  of  the  meeting  called  by  myself  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Provincial 
Energy  Ministers  in  Quebec  City. 

Mr.  Laughren:  There's  your  leverage  right 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  I  read  one  of  Mr. 
Gillespie's  quotes  in  the  press,  they  were 
getting  together. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary:  It  is  re- 
markable, given  the  stake  that  Ontario  has, 
that  the  minister  would  take  that  attitude. 
May  I  ask  him  why  he  is  unwilling  to  use 
the  tremendous  bargaining  power  we  have 
in  Ontario  as  a  large  consuming  province? 
Is  the  minister  aware  of  what  the  Isbister 
commission  said  two  or  three  years  ago 
when  they  prodded  the  government  to  do 
just  that?  I  quote:  "Ontario  has  all  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  a  large  consumer  and 
needs  mainly  to  think  about  it,  assemble  it 
and  use  it."  Doesn't  the  minister  think  that 
is  pretty  good  advice?  Why  doesn't  he  start 
to  do  that  on  our  behalf? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  the  honourable 
member  would  assist  me  and  agree  to  stop 
using  certain  products  to  help  us  in  our 
bargaining  power.  The  leverage  a  consumer 
has  is  not  to  use  a  product.  I  don't  think 
the  member  is  suggesting  that  I  tell  people 
not  to  use  the  product.  There  isn't  any  way 
I  could  stop  people  from  using  a  product. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exercise  your  control  of 
the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Come  on,  we  are  talking 
about  the  negotiation  of  a  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  right  and  that's 
why  the  provincial  ministers  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Mississauga 
North. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  We  have  had  that  over 
the  last  three  days. 

RAILWAY  NOISE  LEVELS 

Mr.  Jones:  A  question  for  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment.  Can  the  minister  advise 
if  his  ministry  has  conducted  any  studies 
into  the  potential  noise  levels  arising  from 
CN's  construction  of  a  new  spur  line  serving 
the  Bramport  marshalling  yard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  Yes,  I  can  advise  the 
member  on  that.  We  have  made  some 
studies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  made 
some  recommendations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  how  to  reduce  the  noise  levels  and 
what  should  be  done.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  federal  government  is  responsible  for 
where  the  line  goes.  We  will  attempt  to 
monitor  the  noise  levels  and  have  made 
those  recommendations. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary:  Could  the 
minister  indicate  if  the  ministry's  tests  differ 
sharply  from  CN's  tests  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent?  Further,  what  recommendations  is 
the  ministry  making  in  order  to  alleviate 
or  lessen  the  noise  problem  that  will  result 
from  this  particular  spur  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  We  have  established 
the  level  that  will  be  acceptable.  Such  things 
as  a  berm  would  be  significant  in  reducing 
the  noise  irritant  to  the  residents.  I  suppose 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  amount  of  noise  will 
only  be  proved  with  the  use  of  the  spur  line. 
But  if  it  is  not  acceptable  according  to  the 
standards  of  our  ministry,  then  we  will  insist 
those  modifications  be  made. 

As  to  whether  or  not  it  is  significantly 
different,  I  don't  have  that  information.  I 
will  give  it  to  the  member  privately,  ff  he 
would  so  like.  I  suspect  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  hypothetical  situation,  the  pro- 
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ducer  of  the  noise  will  indicate  it  to  be 
less  than  those  of  us  who  are  assessing  the 
situation  think  it  will  be. 

I  am  sure  the  members  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  know  there  is  a  diflFerence  in  those 
two  levels.  But  I  will  give  him  the  specifics 
on  it. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  The  question  has  to  deal  with 
the  minister's  announcement  tliat  the  last 
two  teachers'  colleges  under  her  jurisdiction 
will  be  closed. 

Given  that  the  minister  retains  the  responsi- 
bility for  certifying  the  teachers  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  given  the  autonomy  of  the  university 
faculties  with  respect  to  their  courses,  what, 
if  any,  control  will  she  have  over  the  quality 
and  the  content  of  the  teacher-training  pro- 
grams in  the  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  control  which 
the  Minister  of  Education  has  approximates 
the  control  the  Minister  of  Health  has  in  the 
education  of  physicians  in  the  province.  There 
are  certain  requirements  which  are  established 
in  terms  of  the  educational  program  required 
for  graduation  or  certification  or  licensing. 
Those  requirements  must  be  met  before  a 
certificate  can  be  issued. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Supplementary:  Would  it  not 
have  been  preferable  for  the  minister  to  have 
kept  at  least  one  of  those  teachers'  colleges 
open  and  if  necessary  close  one  of  the  uni- 
versity faculties  or  reduce  their  funding  so 
that  she  would  be  able  to  maintain  some 
kind  of  a  model  of  what  she  believes,  and 
what  her  ministry  believes,  should  be  part  of 
the  teacher  training  program  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  would  remind  the 
honourable  member  that  the  universities  of 
this  province  have  been  providing  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  programs  for  a 
number  of  professions  in  this  province  for 
lo,  these  many  years.  They  have  done  it  ex- 
tremely well  and  although  the  Ministry  of 
Education  was  required  in  the  past,  before 
there  were  any  faculties  of  education,  to 
establish  the  educational  programs  for 
teachers,  I  think  they  did  a  superlative  job 
in  developing  the  model  at  that  time.  That 
model  has  been  copied  over  and  over  again 
within  faculties  of  education  and  indeed  will 
continue  to  serve  as  the  blueprint  for  the 
kind  of  educational  vocational  training 
which  is  necessary  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  disagree  with  the 
honourable  member. 


Ms.  Gigantes:  Supplementary:  I'd  like  to 
ask  the  minister,  now  that  OTECs  are  closing, 
who  is  going  to  carry  out  that  very  vital 
service  they've  been  providing,  the  in-service 
programming  in  areas  like  special  education, 
music,  French  as  a  second  language,  English 
as  a  second  language,  and  reading.  Who's 
going  to  do  that  for  our  elementary  school 
programs? 

An  hon.  member:  Welding. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  faculties  of 
education  of  this  province  have  great  capa- 
bihty  in  that  area  and  can  indeed  provide 
it- 
Ms.  Gigantes:  In  elementary  grades? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  —perhaps  in  a  much 
more  easily  accessible  way  to  the  teachers  of 
the  province  than  the  Ontario  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Colleges  could. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  No  way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We're  talking  about  elemen- 
tary level.  You're  confused. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  other  words,  you  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  Supplementary:  In  the 
light  of  the  observation  by  my  colleague  from 
Kitchener-Wilmot  that  the  minister  now  has 
lost  the  last  contact  insofar  as  the  teacher 
training  is  concerned,  I'm  wondering  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  attempt  on  her  behalf  to 
keep  some  link  between  the  ministry  and 
what  is  going  on  out  in  the  field  by  assigning 
some  of  this  staff  to  the  regional  oflBces  whose 
staff  has  been  decreased  in  many  instances 
by  as  much  as  20  per  cent  in  this  last  year? 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  getting  interesting 
—the  Liberals  want  to  close  up  all  the  schools. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  I  think  I  made  it 
very  clear  yesterday  that  indeed  there  were 
a  number  of  employment  opportunities  for 
the  staff  members  of  the  Ontario  Teacher 
Education  Colleges.  One  of  the  areas  that  we 
suggested  specifically  was  in  the  regional 
offices  or  in  the  various  boards  of  education 
of  the  province  where  that  kind  of  relation- 
ship could  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Warner:  Back-bench  policy  versus  the 
front  bench. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday tile  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  a 
question  regarding  the  student  assistance  pro- 
gram related  to  landed  immigrant  students 
who  were  sponsored. 

The  policy  which  was  included  in  the 
Canada  student  loan  program  for  the  1978-79 
year  by  the  federal  government  was  suggested 
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strongly  to  the  provinces  for  inclusion  within 
their  programs  as  well. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  "Suggested." 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  "Suggested  strong- 
ly" I  think  is  more  appropriate  than  "sug- 
gested." 

It  was  initially  applied  to  the  grant  pro- 
gram as  well  in  this  province,  but  ift's  since 
been  removed  from  that.  Since  the  begiiming 
of  the  processing  of  this  year's  student  loan 
applications,  we  have  permitted  in  Ontario 
three  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

I  will  list  the  exceptions:  SJtudents  who 
were  sponsored  or  nominated  and  who  are 
now  Canadian  citizens  are  exempt  from  the 
program.  Once  the  student  has  achieved 
Canadian  citizenship  these  guidelines  no  long- 
er apply. 

The  second  exception:  If  a  student  was  a 
full-time  student  last  year,  th^t  is,  before  the 
1978-79  program,  he  or  she  was  considered 
to  be  exempt  from  Ontario's  policy,  including 
followting  the  kind  of  suggestion  or  criterion 
which  was  established  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  third  exemption  was  that  students  who 
were  sponsored  by  !th©ir  parents  were  exempt 
from  the  program  as  well. 

[3:15] 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  be  sure  her  staflF  under- 
stands that  citizens  are  now  exempt,  because 
that  was  not  told  to  one  of  my  constituents? 
More  importanlt  than  that,  why  did  the  min- 
ister acquiesce  in  this  particular  requeist  from 
the  federal  government,  given  that  it  really 
means  those  students  whose  famihes  are  land- 
ed immigrants — who  themselves  are  landed 
immigrants — are  expecting  from  their  families 
not  only  the  normal  level  of  supporit  that  all 
Canadians  ought  to  give,  and  do  give,  to  their 
relatives,  but  something  extraordinary,  some- 
thing over  and  above  that?  In  certain  in- 
stances, given  that  the  decision  wasn't  made 
until  irito  the  school  year,  these  people  are 
going  to  have  to  quit  their  universitv  studies. 
Is  this  not  an  unfair  discrimination? 

(Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  The  sponsorship  of 
a  landed  immigrant  I  think  implies  very 
strongly  that  the  maintenance  of  that  in- 
dividual in  terms  of  room  and  board  will  be 
assured  by  the  individual  who  is  sponsoring. 
That  is  all  that  is  being  asked;  that  is  all 
that  is  being  subtracted  from  the  assessment 
which  is  carried  out  for  those  students  when 
they  apply  for  student  assistance. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  We  all  support  people  if 
they  go  out  of  town  to  school. 


WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Ms.  Bryden:  I  have  another  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Environment.  He  called  his 
statement  on  liquid  industrial  waste  a  pro- 
gress report,  but  it  largely  repeats  statements 
he  made  two  weeks  ago  in  the  House  to  the 
eflFect  that  the  classifications  systems  and  the 
revamped  waybill  system  would  be  in  effect 
"in  a  matter  of  days."  How  can  he  call  it 
progress  when  he  has  now  put  off  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  waybill  system  to  Jan- 
uary 1979? 

Secondly,  when  will  he  bring  in  regulations 
requiring  all  waste  generators  to  register  the 
wastes  they  generate  and  the  methods  they 
propose  to  use  for  their  disposal,  so  that  pre- 
planning of  faciUties  can  be  imdertaken  before 
the  landfill  sites  are  closed  and  before  the 
waste  enters  into  the  transportation  stream? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  In  answer  to  the  first 
portion  of  that  question,  I  think  I  said  at  that 
time  we  had  sent  it  to  the  printers.  As  I  in- 
dicated in  my  statement  we  had  made  those 
comments  in  respond  to  a  previous  question. 

I  understand  there  are  50,000  forms  print- 
ed. It's  a  pretty  large  process.  To  get  those 
out  into  the  hands  of  the  truckers  and  to  the 
industries  is  going  to  take  some  time.  What 
I  am  attempting  to  do  in  today's  statement 
is  to  put  specific  dates.  I  think  that  is  a 
significant  change  and  therefore  justifies  an- 
other report  to  this  Leg!islature. 

I  don't  know  whether  I've  answered  all 
the   member's    questions   yet   or   not. 

Ms.  Bryden:  The  second  part  of  my  ques- 
tion was:  when  is  the  minister  going  to  re- 
quire by  regulation  the  registration  of  all 
wastes  generated  by  manufacturers  and  gen- 
erators in  the  province  so  that  we  can  pre- 
plan the  disposal  before  we  close  the  land- 
fill sites? 

Hon.  Mr.  Parrott:  I  suspect  that  will  be 
part  of  the  program  that  will  be  done  by 
January  1,  1980.  We  need  the  facilities.  They 
have  to  be  prepared,  and  that  will  take  some 
time,  given  the  necessity  for  public  hearings, 
et  cetera.  There's  no  sense  in  putting  in  regu- 
lations until  you're  in  a  position  to  enforce 
them.  That  will  take  that  much  time,  I'm 
satisfied  on  that. 

I  discussed  that  point  very  thoroughly 
within  the  ministry  and  they  have  convinced 
me  that's  the  absolute  minimum  amount  of 
time,  given  the  enormous  problems  that  exist 
and  the  amoimt  of  work  to  be  done.  I  think 
if  we  can  accomplish  that  much  in  the  next 
year,  and  given  that  the  problem  has  been 
around  for  a  considerable  period  of  time- 
granted,  it's  escalating  in  the  public's  percep- 
tion—in my  opinion  that's  speedy  reaction. 
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RENFREW  PUBLIC  HEALTH  UNIT 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  In  view  of  the  concern 
shown  by  Renfrew  county  citizens  with  re- 
gard to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Ren- 
frew County  and  District  Health  Unit— I  be- 
lieve from  42  in  number  to  75  in  two  or  three 
short  years— can  the  minister  advise  the  House 
in  what  areas  this  growth  has  taken  place? 
Is  it  in  the  areas  that  are  totally  funded  by 
the  province  or  is  it  in  areas  that  are  cost- 
shared?  Is  he  aware  that  most  of  the  citizens 
are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  an  expanded 
home  care  and  home  visitor  program,  but 
resent  very  much  increased  staflF— 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  —for  the  purpose  of  intrud- 
ing, in  so  far  as  unnecessary  inspections  are 
concerned,  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  Warner:  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  answer  is  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrel!:  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  no  one  involved  with 
the  public  health  unit  would  in  any  conscious 
way  be  making  any  unnecessary  inspections. 
Rather,  one  hears  from  time  to  time  from 
people  who  wish  that  they  would  make  more 
of  certain  kinds  of  inspections.  So  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  a  problem. 

With  respect  to  programs  which  would  be 
100  per  cent  funded  by  the  ministry,  in  the 
case  of  that  unit  these  would  include  the 
home  care  program  and  the  family  planning 
program.  I  am  sure  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  utilization  of  the  former.  I  won't  com- 
ment on  the  latter  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Are  you  going  to  let  him  get 
away  with  that,  Paul? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Don't  ask  for  a  supple- 
mentary on  that. 

If  the  experience  in  other  parts  of  the 
province  has  been  duplicated  in  the  fair 
county  of  Renfrew,  they  have  undoubtedly 
seen  a  significant  increase  in  the  utilization 
of  home  care. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Can't  you  arrange  any  retro- 
active family  planning? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Do  you  mean,  to 
eliminate  Sean? 

An  hon.  member:  What  would  the  minister 
know  about  it  anyway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  may  know  more  than 
my  friend  thinks. 

I  vdll  ask  for  a  detailed  review  to  send  to 
the  member  for  the  interest  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 


Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  can  only  say  that  I 
certainly  hope  we  will  continue  to  see  sig- 
nificant growth  in  public  health  programs  as 
the  alternative  to  the  traditional  institutional 
care  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past.  I 
think  the  health  imit  in  Renfrew,  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  province,  deserves  a  sig- 
nificant commendation  for  the  wcark  it  does. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  constraints  that  face  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—municipal, county,  provincial,  whatever 
-<loes  the  minister  not  find  that  rate  of 
growth  more  rapid  than  normal? 

Mr.  Wildman:  "Rabbit,"  did  you  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I  think  we're  bade  to 
family  planning  again;  I'm  not  sure.  Did  you 
say  "rabbits"? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Rapid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time's  a-wasting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We'll  see  if  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
grams over  the  last  few  years  bears  this  out, 
but  I  would  think  most  of  that  increase 
would  be  in  the  area  of  the  home  care 
program.  We  have  seen,  as  I  said  earlier, 
significant  expansion  in  the  utilization  of 
that  program,  which  is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Renfrew 
North  with  a  short  supplementary. 

Mr.  Conway:  It  is  with  some  trepidation 
that  I  ask  this  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  the  minister  has  received  a  recent 
presentation  from  the  Renfrew  County 
Board  of  Health  with  respect  to  serious  de- 
ficiencies, as  the  board  sees  it,  regarding 
certain  laboratory  facilities  in  the  county. 
Can  he  indicate  at  this  time,  or  very  shortly, 
what  his  response  will  be  to  the  request  for 
the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  in  the  Pem- 
broke area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Timbrell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
replied  to  the  health  unit  within  the  last  few 
days,  indicating  that  we  will  give  the  matter 
serious  consideration.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber will  understand  that  we  are  not  anxious, 
unless  necessary,  to  see  the  establishment 
anywhere  in  the  province  of  any  more 
laboratories,  be  they  public  or  private,  than 
is  needed. 

SUPPLY  OF  OHC  UNITS 

Mr.  Bradley:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Housing,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  to  utilize 
all  available  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 
units  within  a  specific  project?  If  it  is  the 
policy   of   the   ministry,   would   the   minister 
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explain  whether  he  would  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  policy  of  certain  local  authorities 
of  boarding  up  certain  units  when  there  are 
people  in  an  area,  particularly  families,  who 
require  accommodation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  it 
that  the  member  is  referring  to  properties  that 
are  owned  by  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora- 
tion and  managed  by  the  authority  in  the 
local  community.  Obviously  the  subsidy  for 
all  units  that  we  have  is  being  paid  for  by 
taxpayers,  federally,  provincially  and  munic- 
ipally. It  would  be  our  intention  to  make 
sure  they  are  used  to  their  maximum  poten- 
tial, but  allowing  a  period  of  time,  between 
the  time  tenants  move  out  and  the  new 
tenants  move  in,  for  some  refurbishing,  paint- 
ing and  so  on.  It  is  our  intention  that  all 
units  be  in  use  constantly. 

I  might  say  that  at  this  very  time  there 
are  certain  authorities  in  Ontario  which  have 
three-,  four-  and  five-bedroom  units  and  it  is 
beyond  their  ability  to  find  tenants  to  move 
into  those  particular  units.  They  are  ex- 
periencing some  difficulty  in  trying  to  move 
them  back  into  a  usable  position. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  supplementary  to  that  ques- 
tion: If  there  are,  indeed,  three-,  four-  and 
five-bedroom  units  and  there  are  families 
which  are  smaller  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past  who  would  have  moved 
into  these  particular  units,  would  the  minister 
consider  issuing  guidelines  to  the  various 
housing  authorities  instructing  them  to  make 
use  of  those  units  even  though  the  family 
size  might  not  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
number  of  rooms  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  My  understanding  is 
that  is  exactly  what  takes  place  today  in  the 
housing  operations.  The  member  might  smile 
about  the  fact  that  in  some  communities  it 
may  not  be  happening,  but  let  me  assure  the 
House  that  in  some  cases  we  cannot  find  in- 
dividuals who  made  application  for  housing 
within  that  authority  or  within  the  authority 
where  the  surplus  units  now  exist,  who  will 
move  into  the  larger  units  because  of  other 
costs  that  are  incurred  by  them  by  being  in 
the  three-,  four-,  five-bedroom  units. 

If  the  member  has  some  specific  examples 
or  cases  I'll  be  glad  to  look  into  them  and 
find  out  whether  it  is  the  case,  as  I've  in- 
dicated, where  people  have  refused  to  move 
into  them  or  whether  the  authority  has  drawn 
up  some  particular  policy  of  their  own  which 
would  not  allow  a  tenant  with  a  small  family 
to  move  into  a  larger  four-  or  five-bedroom 
unit. 


CAMPING  FEES 

Mr.  Wildman:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Miinister  of  Natural  Resources.  Since  the  min- 
ister admitted  in  his  speech  tin  Barrie  on 
November  17  that  there  has  been  an  overall 
decline  in  camping  in  provincial  parks  of 
about  11  per  cent  this  year  at  least  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  75  per  cent  increase  in  camp- 
ing fees  instituted  by  his  predecessor  last 
spring;  and  since  local  MNR  figures  indicate 
an  even  greater  decline  in  camping  in  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  parks  such  as  Pancake 
Bay  and  Lake  Superior,  in  the  area  of  about 
18  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  respectively,  is 
the  miinister  now  prepared  to  reconsider  and 
to  recommend  lower  camping  rates  in  prov- 
incial parks  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it's  faiir  to  say  the 
record  shows  that  each  time  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  fees  for  campling  in  provincial 
parks  and  some  other  fees,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  use  for  the  following  season.  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  the 
decline  is  the  result  of  the  fee  increase.  I 
think  there  were  other  factors  and  they  vary 
from  area  to  area.  I  see  the  member  nodding. 

Mr.  Conway:  It's  that  liquor  ban,  Jim. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  say,  though,  the 
answer  to  the  member's  question  is  we  are 
always  looking  at  fees  but  there  has  been  no 
decision  either  to  change  or  not  to  change 
the  fees  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Wildman:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: If  the  miinister  is  admitting  there  has  been 
a  decline  and  it  may  be  related,  at  least 
partly,  to  rate  increase,  does  he  not  think 
that  the  figures  he  has  now  indicate  the  state- 
mentis  made  by  the  former  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Toiuism  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
are  correct? 

He  said  the  comparison  of  the  facilities  in 
Michigan  and  Ontario  parks  does  not  justify 
a  higher  fee  nortlh  bf  the  border  and,  further, 
Michigan  may  become  a  more  popular  des- 
tination for  tomists.  Subsequently,  in  the 
House  he  maintained  that  our  prices  are 
much  too  high  in  compariison  to  Michigan 
parks  and  other  American  parks. 

Doesn't  the  minister  think  the  figures  we 
have  now  indicate  tihe  former  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  was  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker.  I  always 
have  difficulty  disagreeing  with  the  former 
minister. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  government  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  A  supplementarv,  if  I  may: 
Would  the  minister  not  agree  that  one  df 
the  reasons  people  are  not  using  the  parfcs 
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where  the  numbers  are  down  is  because  at 
the  same  time  as  providing  facilities  at  ap- 
proximately $5  a  night  he  is  also  providing 
a  wholesale  area  of  crown  land  on  which 
tliey  can  camp  for  nothing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  certainly  must  be  a 
factor,  as  we  discussed  the  other  day. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  am  a  lot  wiser. 

Hon.  W.  Newman:  Beautiful. 

HYDRO  CORRIDORS 

Mr.  Hodgson:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Mdndster  of  Energy.  Some  months  ago  he 
met  with  concerned  ratepayers  and  elected 
officials  from  the  town  of  Vaughan,  the  town 
of  Richmond  Hill  and  the  town  of  Markham 
concerning  500-kv  lines  which  were  affecting 
some  people's  property.  Other  residents  near- 
by were  also  affected.  I  read  in  the  local 
paper  at  that  time  that  the  mdnister  would 
be  discussing  it  with  the  local  people  to  try 
to  come  to  a  solution.  Could  he  give  us  an 
up-to-date  report  on  what  has  happened  up 
to  now? 

[3:30] 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  believe  two  meetings  took 
place;  one  group  with  the  Premier  and  an- 
other group  with  myself.  As  of  this  week,  I 
believe  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  completed  ihe 
report  on  the  cost  factors  that  are  involved 
in  the  construction  of  an  underground  trans- 
mission line  as  opposed  to  regular  overhead 
transmission.  If  this  report  has  not  yet  been 
sent,  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  mtinicipalities  in- 
volved and  also  to  the  ratepayer  groups  in- 
volved, asking  if  there  are  any  technical  ques- 
tions or  discussions  which  the  ratepayers  or 
the  municipalities  want  to  have  about  the 
report.  Then  I  expect  there  will  be  another 
meeting  with  myself,  individuals  from  Hydro 
and  the  various  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Energy  has 
the  answer  to  a  previous  question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Oh,  my  GodI 

Mr.  Samis:  Give  us  warning  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Aren't  you  glad  you  came? 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Can  we  bring  a  lunch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  get  my  specs  on. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Take  your  time.  Enxmciate 
very  clearly. 

Mr.  Breaugh:  Try  not  to  get  excited  this 
time. 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Last  Tuesday,  November 
14,  while  I  was  in  Quebec  City  meeting  with 
my  Quebec  colleague,  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 


position asked  the  Deputy  Premier  a  question 
about  Ontario's  policy  on  natural  gas  exports. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  He  doesn't  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Specifically  the  leader 
asked,  "Given  the  fact  that  we  in  Ontario 
have  been  x>aying  quite  heavily  for  natural 
gas,  the  additional  burden  being  a  stimulus 
in  order  to  encourage  exploration,  the  finding 
of  new  supplies,  and  in  order  to  discourage 
a  switch  into  natural  gas  from  other  products, 
and  given  the  fact  that  this  strategy  has  now 
worked  and  we  have  found  enormous  new 
amounts  of  natural  gas  in  Alberta,  is  this 
government  standing  up  to  the  government  of 
Alberta  and  making  clear  publicly  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  additional  exports  of  this 
newly  found  gas  over  and  above  the  present 
export  contract,  and  that  we  insist  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  who  largely  paid  for  the 
finding  of  this  additional  gas  be  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  this  gas  and  that  it  be  used 
to  benefit  Ontario  users  of  gas,  indiistrial  and 
domestic?*' 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  It's  all  one  sentence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  there  were  two  split 
infinitives  and  one  dangling  participle.  He 
was  quoting  him. 

Mr.  Van  Home:  He  tripped  over  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  say  at  the  outset 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  in  some  respects  the 
approach  of  the  official  opposition  to  natural 
gas  pricing  and  marketing  and  government 
policy  appear  to  be  similar.  I  am  interested 
to  note,  however,  what  seems  to  be  a  basic 
shift  in  Liberal  Party  pohcy  inasmuch  as  that 
party  is  on  record  as  being  in  favour  of  the 
federal  government  policy  to  move  the  Cana- 
dian price  of  crude  oil  towards  the  world 
price.  On  this  pohcy  of  course  we  differ. 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  Always  with  the  exception  of 
United  States  pricing,  as  the  minister  knows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment's poHcy  to  index  natmral  gas  at  the 
price  of  crude  oil,  so  if  crude  oil  prices  in- 
crease, so  does  the  price  of  natural  gas.  Un- 
like the  Liberal  Party,  we  don't  subscribe  to 
that  pohcy  either. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  do  you  subscribe  to? 

Mr.  S.  Smith:  If  we  run  out  of  gas  now, 

what  do  we  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Also,  contrary  to  the  im- 
phcations  contained  in  the  question,  we  are 
not  convinced  "that  we  have  found  enormous 
amounts  of  natural  gas  in  Alberta."  The  addi- 
tions to  the  Alberta  natmral  gas  reserves  on 
which  we  can  count  have  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. We  beheve  one  must  be  careful  not 
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to  be  swept  along  by  the  general  tide  of 
euphoria  which  some  are  displaying  about  the 
potential. 

Mr.  Conway:  You  are  not  likely  ever  to  be 
swept  along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  referred  to  this  matter  in 
a  speech  to  the  Canadian  Gas  Association  on 
October  23,  when  I  stated,  "We  are  vitally 
concerned  that  a  clear  public  understanding 
and  consensus  be  achieved  on  the  issue  of 
natural  gas  reserves  in  western  Canada.  It  is 
obvious  that  opinions  and  estimates  of  those 
reserves  vary  widely,  so  widely  in  fact  as  to 
stretch  the  bounds  of  belief,  and  one  is 
tempted  to  conclude  that  some  estimates  are 
clearly  self-serving  and  should  be  dismissed 
on  that  account.  For  our  part,  we  have  great 
confidence  in  the  professional  capabilities  and 
experience  of  the  Alberta  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board  and  we  believe  its  advice 
should  be  given  very  serious  consideration." 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  What  a  non-answer! 

Mr.  Conway:  Another  Tory  non-answer 
outfit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Similarly  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  premise  contained  in  the  question 
that  the  Ontario  government  must  "stand 
up  to  the  government  of  Alberta."  It  is  not 
the  government  of  Alberta  which  decides 
whether  additional  exports  of  gas  can  be 
made,  it  is  the  National  Energy  Board.  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  the  premise  that  the  higher 
prices  consumers  are  paying  for  natural 
gas  are  designed  "to  discourage  a  switch 
into  natural  gas  from  other  products."  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
a  policy  objective  of  any  jurisdiction  in 
Canada— certainly  not  of  Ontario;  nor  do  I 
believe  it  is  the  policy  of  either  the  federal 
government  or  of  Alberta.  In  fact,  in  recent 
months  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Apart  from  that,  however,  Ontario's  posi- 
tion on  natural  gas  generally  has  been  ex- 
pressed publicly  on  several  occasions  in 
speeches,  before  the  standing  committee  on 
resources  development,  and  in  oiu*  recent 
submission  to  the  National  Energy  Board  on 
natural  gas  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  J.  Reed:  Why  don't  you  just  state 
your  position  instead  of  analysing  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  For  the  information  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  I  am  pleased 
to  provide  him  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  to 
the  Canadian  Gas  Association  marketing 
conference,  October  23,  along  with  a  copy 
of  Ontario's  brief  to  the  National  Energy 
Board's  current  hearing  on  gas  supply  and 
demand  which  further  amplifies  our  position. 
And   I  would  refer  the   Leader   of  the   Op- 


position specifically  to  items  23  through  27 
of  that  submission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired.  I  suggest  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  response  it  should  have  been  by  way 
of    a   ministerial   statement. 

REPORTS 

STANDING  PROCEDURAL 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Breaugh  from  the  standing  proce- 
dural affairs  committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  following  applications  for  private  acts 
and  finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each 
case,  sufficient: 

Macdonald  Stewart  Community  Art 
Centre; 

Borough  of  Scarborough; 

Homemaster  Improvements  Limited; 

Tovimship  of  Longueuil. 

Report  adopted. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 

MACDONALD  STEWART  COMMUNITY 
ART  CENTRE  ACT 

Mr.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Worton, 
moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Com- 
munity Arts  Centre. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BOROUGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH  ACT 

Mr.  Rowe,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCaffrey, 
moved  first  reading  of  Bill  Pr49,  An  Act 
respecting  the   Borough  of  Scarborough. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HOMEMASTER  IMPROVEMENTS 
LIMITED  ACT 

Mr.  MacBeth  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
PrSO,  An  Act  to  revive  Homemaster  Im- 
provements Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  LONGUEUIL  ACT 

Mr.  Belanger  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township  of 
Longueuil. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  We'll  get  to  you,  Odoardo. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  I'll  give  up. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  for  Downsview 
never  gives  up. 
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MINISTRY  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moved  first  reading  of 
Bill  179,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Did  you  say  "repeal"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  section  6  of 
the  act  deals  with  delegation  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  minister,  and  with  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts  and  titled  documents. 
The  section  is  re-enacted  to  permit  delega- 
tion of  any  statutory  power  or  duty  by  the 
minister. 

Section  5  of  the  Executive  Council  Act, 
referred  to  in  the  re-enacted  section  is  as 
follows:  "No  deed  or  contract  in  respect  of 
any  matter  under  the  control  or  direction  of 
the  minister  is  binding  on  Her  Majesty  or 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act  of  such  minis- 
ter unless  it  is  signed  by  him  or  is  approved 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council." 

New  section  6(a)  codifies  the  authority  of 
the  minister  to  enter  into  a  contract  in  re- 
spect of  any  matter  under  his  administration 
under  any  act.  New  section  6(b)  provides  for 
the  use  of  facsimiles  of  the  signature  of  the 
minister  and  the  deputy  minister. 

NIAGARA  MUNICIPAL 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC  SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 
180,  An  Act  to  provide  for  Municipal  Hydro- 
Electric  Services  in  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  Niagara. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  accepted  my  recommenda- 
tion, did  you? 

An  Hon.  member:  You're  not  going  to  get 
away  with  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave  a 
short  statement  which  included  the  general 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  this  bill  establishes  a  new  municipal 
hydro-electric  commission  for  10  of  the  area 
municipalities  in  the  regional  municipality  off 
Niagara.  The  12  existing  oommissions  are  to 
be  dissolved.  The  bill  is  substantially  similar 
to  previous  restructuring  acts  in  Waterloo, 
Peel  and  York  Regions  and  Oxford  county. 

No  later  than  July  1,  1979,  all  customers 
within  Grimsby,  Niagara  Falls,  Port  Col- 
borne,  St.  Catharines,  Thorold  and  Welland 
will  be  supplied  by  a  new  commission.  On- 
tario Hydro  will  continue  to  serve  those  cus- 
tomers in  Lincoln,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Pel- 
ham,  West  Lincoln  and  Wainfleet,  which  it 
serves  today.   The  new  oommissions  in  Lin- 


coln, Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Pelham  and  West 
Lincoln  will  supply  power  to  the  present 
municipal  hydro  customers.  The  Canadian 
Niagara  Power  Company  Limited  will  supply 
ix>wer  to  all  customers  in  Fort  Erie  and  to 
one  customer  at  25  Hertz  in  Niagara  Falls  on 
the  same  terms  as  their  existing  franchise. 

This  legislation  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
provincial  steering  committee,  Ontario  Hydro, 
the  Ministry  <>f  Energy  and  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  in  consultation 
with  local  representatives  and  local  MPPs, 
the  Association  of  Major  Power  Consumers  in 
Ontario,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Electrical  As- 
sociation and  the  Provincial-Municipal  Liai- 
son Committee. 
[3:45] 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  in  general  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  these  groups.  In  answer 
to  the  question  sent  to  me  earlier  this  after- 
noon by  the  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Hall), 
we  will  be  consulting  further  with  the  newly 
elected  municipal  representatives  in  the  Nia- 
gara region. 

On  behalf  of  the  government,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Niagara  local  study  team,  the 
steering  committee,  their  staflF  and  Ontario 
Hydro  for  their  efiForts  during  the  past  three 
years  in  helping  to  establish  a  more  rational 
and  responsible  electric  power  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Niagara  region. 

DISABLED  PERSONS 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.   di  Santo  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

181,  An  Act  to  provide  £or  the  Employment 
of  Disabled  Persons. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  di  Santo:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  dis- 
abled persons.  The  bill  requires  that  employ- 
ers hire  disabled  persons  to  constitute  at  least 
three  per  cent  of  the  employer's  work  force. 
The  bill  permits  the  minister  to  vary  this 
percentage  requirement  in  cases  where  the 
minister  considers  another  quota  to  be  more 
suitable.  In  addition,  the  minister  may  exempt 
some  employers. 

The  bill  establishes  a  register  of  employ- 
able disabled  persons  to  be  maintained  by 
the  ministry  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
efiForts  by  employers  to  meet  the  quota  estab- 
lished by  this  bill. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MadkenTde  moved  first  reading  of  Bill 

182,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laboiu:  Relations 
Act. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mackenzie:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  clarify  the  status  of  an  employer  before 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  upon  an 
apphcation  for  certification  by  a  trade  union. 
The  employer  is  permitted  to  present  evi- 
dence and  make  submissions  concerning  sev- 
eral matters  listed  in  the  bill,  but  is  not 
permitted  to  present  evidence  or  make  sub- 
missions relating  to  any  other  matter  in  the 
matter  of  certification. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  wish  to  table  the  answer  to  questions 
141  and  142  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper. 
(See  appendix,  page  5143.) 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  call- 
ing the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  indicate  some  general  understanding 
with  respect  to  our  program  during  the  course 
of  the  day. 

It  was  our  hope  we  would  proceed  with 
second  reading  of  Bills  162,  172  and  104. 
Then,  if  required,  we  would  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  consider  any  amend- 
ments to  those  bills.  If  there  are  any  divi- 
sions, it  is  understood  they  will  be  either  at 
5:45  this  afternoon  or  at  10:15  this  evening; 
that  is  we  would  defer  any  bills  until  those 
particular  times  so  that  there  could  be  some 
degree  of  predictability  with  respect  to  any 
voting  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  agreed?  Is  there  some 
agreement  on  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  you  obviously  want  some  re- 
sponse to  this:  It  seems  to  me  agreements  of 
the  type  we  are  discussing  are  made  behind 
your  chair;  I  have  heard  you  on  more  than 
one  occasion  indicate  that  House  leaders' 
agreements  mean  nothing  to  you,  and  I  think 
it  should  stay  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  other  words,  you  are  sug- 
gesting that  anything  the  House  leader  of  the 
government  party  said  right  now  was  super- 
fluous and  I  am  just  to  ignore  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  believe  me,  I  say 
this  with  respect.  I  simply  support  what  you 
have  said  frequently,  that  you  should  not  be 
bound.  I  don't  even  think  you  should  take 
notice  of  the  agreements  that  are  entered  into, 
because  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  various 
House  leaders,  together  with  the  whips,  to 
inform  their  colleagues  of  an  agreement.  Now 
if  you   are  asking  for  an  agreement  in  the 


House  that  the  bills  be  called  in  the  order 
the  honourable  House  leader  for  the  govern- 
ment has  indicated,  certainly  we  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  always,  it's  his  respon- 
sibihty  to  call  the  business  as  he  sees  fit. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 

MINISTRY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells  moved  second  reading  of 
Bill  66,  An  Act  to  estabhsh  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  honoxurable  minister 
have  an  opening  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think, 
in  reviewing  the  comments  I  made  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  6  at  the  beginning  of 
the  estimates  of  this  new  ministry,  I  covered 
very  fuUy  the  organization  and  reason  for  the 
new  ministry  at  that  time.  I  think  that  all 
members  had  a  chance  to  hear  those  com- 
ments, or  read  them  in  Hansard.  So  I  will 
not  make  any  opening  statement,  but  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  arise 
during  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  try  to  be  brief 
with  respect  to  this;  as  the  minister  said  we 
partly  covered  this  on  November  6. 

However,  I  do  want  to  indicate  that  our 
party  will  support  the  change.  We  support  it 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  believe  the 
government  has  the  right  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  divide  its  ministries  the  way  it 
wishes  to  divide  them.  Consequently,  although 
we  may  disagree  with  the  way  they  divide 
them,  we  nevertheless  will  support  them  in 
their  bid  to  divide  the  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics part  of  the  ministry  formerly  known 
as  TEIGA  from  the  IGA  aspect,  now  known 
more  respectfully  as  MIA,  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  We  don't  want  to 
associate  the  ministry  too  closely  with  some 
of  those  others,  known  somewhat  as  super- 
markets, that  are  out  there  in  the  hinterlands. 

This  particular  bill  has  been  some  time 
coming.  We  note  that  it  was  announced  in 
August.  The  House  convened  on  October  23, 
it  is  now  November  21—1  think  it  is,  I  have 
kind  of  lost  track  of  time  a  little— so  we  are 
finally  into  it  about  a  month  after  the  House 
reconvened. 

Nevertheless  we  will  support  it.  We  feel, 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  incorporate  into  one  minis- 
try federal-provincial  relations  in  addition  to 
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the  municipal  relations.  Alternatively,  we  feel 
that  what  should  be  done  is  to  group  hous- 
ing and  municipal  aflFairs  into  one  ministry, 
as  we  have  done  on  this  side  of  the  House 
in  the  division  of  our  critic  responsibilities. 
We  feel  that  because  municipal  affairs  and 
housing  is  so  closely  related,  deaUng  often 
with  the  same  people  and  with  the  same 
responsibilities  or  similar  responsibilities  at 
the  local  level,  these  two  should  be  together. 
Similarly,  we  also  think  that  federal-provincial 
relations  is  another  ball  of  wax,  so  to  speaks 
and  that  the  government  should  take  note 
that  federal-provincial  relations  are  some- 
what apart  from  the  municipal  affairs  aspect 
and  therefore  should  be  separate.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  we  will  sup- 
port it.  In  the  interests  of  preserving  time  I 
will  conclude  my  remai4cs  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously,  we  too 
are  going  to  support  the  bill  that  is  before 
us.  We  have,  over  the  years,  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions  there  should  be  a  separate 
ministry  of  municipal  affairs.  I  am  not  sure 
we  go  quite  as  far  as  the  previous  speaker  in 
saying  it  should  not  include  intergovernmental 
affairs  involving  the  federal  government, 
although  that  relationship  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  separate  subject. 

With  regard  to  transfers,  there  is  some 
relationship  between  the  two.  In  any  event, 
the  separate  ministry— the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs— where  the  main  thrust 
of  the  minister  will  be  towards  municipal 
matters,  is  certainly  a  big  step  forward  from 
what  we  had  previously.  If  it  is,  then  this 
bill  becomes  necessary  to  legalize  that,  it  is 
a  normal  type  of  bill  for  establishing  a  minis- 
try. 

As  the  minister  will  know  from  certain 
comments  I  made  last  night  and  from  the 
amendment  he  has,  there  is  one  part  of  the 
bill  which  we  think  is  inadequate,  and  is 
already  being  used  for  division  of  depart- 
ments which  we  think  is  undesirable.  I  refer 
to  section  5  of  the  bill  where  it  designates 
the  responsibilities  of  this  ministry.  It  states 
in  that  bill  that  the  minister  will  be  re- 
sponsible for,  and  I  quote  section  5(2)(c), 
"co-ordinating  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  municipalities." 

I  would  go  on  to  quote  subsection  4  which 
deals  with  the  administration  of  the  various 
acts  for  which  he  is  responsible.  It  says, 
"The  minister  is  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act,  the  acts  set  out  in  the 
schedule"  which  is  attached  to  this  bill, 
"and  the  acts  that  are  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Legislature  or  by  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council." 


If  we  turn  to  that  schedule  we  see  there 
are  a  great  many  acts  for  which  the  minister 
is  responsible,  and  rightly  so.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  those  acts  deal  with  the  transfer  of 
funds  to  a  local  government.  I  won't  men- 
tion them  all,  but  they  include  the  Municipal 
Elderly  Residents'  Assistance  Act,  the  Munic- 
ipal and  School  Tax  Credit  Assistance  Act, 
the  Municipal  Subsidies  Adjustment  Repeal 
Act,  the  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act,  the 
Municipal  Unemployment  Relief  Act,  the 
Municipal  Works  Assistance  Act,  the  Provin- 
cial Parks  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Shoreline  Property  Assistance  Act. 

AH  of  these  come  under  his  jurisdiction  and 
by  this  act  he  is  responsible  for  their  ad- 
ministration; yet  in  the  statement  the  minis- 
ter made  in  this  House  in  leading  into  his 
estimates  he  is  abdicating  the  financial 
responsibilities  which  arise  from  those  acts. 
Let  me  again  read  from  page  9  of  the  com- 
ments he  made  relative  to  the  responsibilities 
of  his  ministry  in  those  lead-in  comments: 

"In  our  early  discussions  with  the  Treas- 
urer and  his  officials,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  municipal  financial  base  and  the  system  of 
intergovernmental  transfers  are  important 
components  of  the  fiscal  and  budgetary  struc- 
ture of  the  province.  However,  while  recog- 
nizing that  the  ultimate  responsibility  (or 
provincial  financial  policy  rests  with  the 
Treasurer,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  can,  and  should, 
perform  an  active  planning  and  advocate 
role  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  significant  paragraph:  "Having 
regard  to  all  of  these  factors,  the  decision 
has  been  made  that  the  municipal  finance 
branch  and  the  intergovernmental  finance  and 
grants  policy  branch  will  remain  as  part  of 
the  fiscal  policy  division  in  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Economics." 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  real  contradiction 
that  in  one  section  of  the  act  he  is  going 
to  administer  these  acts  which  transfer  funds 
to  local  government  and  their  agencies,  yet 
the  municipal  finance  branch  remains  in  an- 
other ministry,  namely  Treasury.  We  feel 
there  should  be  a  change  in  that. 

[4:00] 

I  would  point  out  immediately,  and  the 
minister  can  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong,  that 
to  have  the  finance  administration  branch 
rest  with  the  Treasury  is  a  very  substantial 
departure  from  the  policy  which  exists  with 
regard  to  all  other  ministries.  The  Ministry 
of  Education  disperses  something  like  $2.3 
billion  to  the  school  boards;  they  administer 
that,  not  the  Ministry  of  Treasmy  and 
Economics.    The    Ministry   of   Transportation 
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and  Communications  transfers,  largely  in  the 
form  of  municipal  road  grants,  over  $500 
million— in  fact  just  about  half  of  that  min- 
istry's budget  is  transferred  to  local  govern- 
ment; they  administer  that  on  their  own.  The 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  transfers  funds, 
they  administer  that.  The  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services,  for  unemploy- 
ment, welfare  and  a  great  variety  of  things, 
transfers  funds  to  local  government. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  who  runs  such 
things  as  the  per  capita  grants— I  could  go 
over  all  of  them,  the  resource  equalization 
grants  and  all  of  the  others— should  really 
administer  them  under  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  The  municipalities 
should  not  have  to  go  through  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  to  Treasury  for 
all  the  changes  they  want  or  for  additional 
assistance  they  may  require. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  money  being  trans- 
ferred from  this  year's  budget  is  about  $800 
million.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  only  about 
one  quarter  of  what  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion administers  on  its  own.  Although  we 
recognize  that  Treasury  has  to  have  global 
control  on  the  budget,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
should  function  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
ministries  in  relationship  to  municipahties; 
even  more  so  because  it  is  that  ministry  more 
than  any  other  that  deals  directly  with  the 
municipalities.  They  look  to  that  ministry  to 
be  their  spokesman  and  to  have  the  power 
to  make  decisions  with  regard  to  finance  as 
well  as  a  great  many  other  things. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  control 
of  the  finance  rests  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in 
another  ministry,  although  obviously  there 
will  be  co-operation  between  the  two  it's 
certainly  going  to  weaken  the  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  in  his  relationship 
with  the  municipalities.  He  will  perform  the 
function  of  one  of  two  things;  either  a 
funnel  to  funnel  their  requests  through  to 
the  Treasurer;  or  perhaps  a  buffer,  saying, 
"As  for  funds,  I  don't  make  the  decision 
on  that,  that  has  to  come  from  the  Treasurer; 
I  will  convey  your  wishes  to  the  Treasurer." 

I  don't  think  that's  the  way  it  should  be 
done.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  subject  of  course  to  the 
overall  global  budget,  should  administer  the 
moneys  which  are  transferred  to  local  gov- 
ernment. 

I  know  the  pie  has  to  be  divided  up  and 
I  have  confidence  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  can  fight  for  his  fair 
share   with   the    other  ministers.    That's   the 


way  it  should  be,  rather  than  placing  it  in  a 
different  category  to  all  of  the  other  ministers. 

So  while  we  agree  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  we  are  going  to  move  an  amendment 
which  will  simply  add  the  words,  in  section 
5(2)(c),  "administering  and"  to  "co-ordinating 
programs  of  financial  assistance  .  .  ."  so  it 
doesn't  just  leave  it  at  "co-ordinating  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  .  .  ."  There  are 
many  programs  which  that  ministry  should 
administer. 

We  realize  the  amendment  will  not  make 
it  mandatory  that  the  minister  is  going  to 
have  to  move  that  responsibility  from  the 
Treasury  to  his  ministry,  but  it  sets  out  the 
principle  that  he  should  administer  those 
transfers  to  local  government.  I  feel  confident 
that,  if  this  amendment  is  passed,  he  will 
accept  that  as  direction  from  the  House  and 
will  do  just  that.  That's  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  the  bill. 

Because  it  is  not  binding,  I  hope  the 
minister  will  be  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment which  we  are  going  to  propose. 

Mr.  Cunningham:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  be  brief  in  my  comments  with  regard  to 
this  legislation. 

I  welcome  the  creation  of  the  ministry 
and,  more  significantly,  I  welcome  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  minister  to  head  this 
ministry.  Not  to  be  gratuitous,  I  think  the 
minister  has  carried  himself  very  well  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  over  the  years.  We 
have  had  our  discussions,  both  public  and 
private,  with  regard  to  the  problems  we 
have  with  Bill  100,  especially  in  my  county. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  some  long  discussions 
and,  unfortunately,  last  year  a  long  disruption 
in  the  service  to  our  children. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  with 
regard  to  Hamilton-Wentworth  itself.  I  think 
the  minister  is  aware  of  some  of  the  problems 
we  are  having  in  that  particular  area.  I  think 
he  brings  to  this  ministry  maybe  a  fresher 
approach  than  his  predecessor,  who,  I  saw 
in  the  paper  this  morning,  was  appointed  to 
the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce; 
I  am  sure  they'll  balance  the  books  there. 

More  recently,  we  had  a  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Hamilton-Wentworth  regrion. 
I  have  to  think  the  review  was  an  impartial 
one.  The  conclusions  possibly  were  somewhat 
preordained  and  generally  were  rot  accept- 
able to  a  number  of  people  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  and,  more  important,  to  a  number 
of  people  outside  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  in- 
dicate to  the  minister  that  I  see  some  real 
conflict  developing,  because  of  the  personali- 
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ties  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  areas,  that 
may  yet  further  undermine  BiJi  155. 

As  I  am  sure  the  minister  is  aware,  my 
preference  would  be  to  see  the  existing  system 
largely  dismantled  and  the  powers  restored  to 
the  local  municipalities.  I  guess  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  the  minister  that  I  share  with  him 
his  sense  of  confidence  in  local  autonomy  and 
dn  the  ability  of  local  municipalities  to  con- 
duct their  own  afiFairs. 

With  tbat  in  mind,  I  feel  that  munic- 
ipalities  such  as  the  township  of  Flambor- 
ough,  with  a  population  of  25,000;  the  town 
of  Dundas,  with  a  population  of  20,000;  the 
town  of  Ancaster,  w*ith  a  population  of  18,- 
000;  or  Stoney  Creek  in  Sakfleet,  with  some- 
where in  the  area  of  45,000,  and  growing — 
they  are  certainly  capable  of  running  their 
own  affairs. 

It  has  to  be  realized  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  city  hfe  and  the  small- 
town rural  life,  and  the  conflicts  that  are  in- 
herent between  the  two  in  many  ways  are 
not  able  to  be  resolved  by  way  of  any 
legislation. 

It's  with  that  in  mind  that  we  constantly 
have  problems  dn  the  operation  of  that  region 
that  relate  entirely  to  that  conflict  in  terms 
of  the  laying-off  of  what  are  largely  city  of 
Hamilton  responsibilities — the  operation  of  an 
art  gallery,  the  operation  of  Hamilton  Place, 
the  operation  of  the  football  stadium — the 
costs  of  which  ft  is  the  intention  and  desire 
of  the  incumbent  mayor  of  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton to  pass  off  on  the  rural  municipalities 
equally.  That's  somewhat  unfair. 

What  has  failed  to  be  realized  in  this  whole 
process  of  assessing  these  particular  costs  is 
that  people  from  Burlington  and  from  St. 
Catharines  come  to  watch  games  at  Hamilton 
—even  the  odd  Argo  fan  sometimes  comes 
down — although  I  don't  know  why — and  these 
are  costs  that  might  be  better  borne  by  the 
users.  We  are  experiencing  some  difficulties 
at  the  moment,  specifically  with  the  mayor 
of  Hamilton.  It  was  as  a  result  of  his  impetus 
that  we  had  a  plebiscite  placed  on  the  ballot 
in  this  current  election,  an  election  that  saw 
30.000  votes  cast  against  the  mayor,  including 
30  Der  cent  of  the  electorate  who  voted  for 
a  71-year-old  ladv  who  ran  a  campaign  on 
somewhere  around  $1,000.  I  think  that  speaks 
for  itself. 

Getting  back  to  this  plebiscite,  I  would  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  the  results  are  as 
decej^tive  as  the  plebiscite  itself.  When  you're 
given  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  you 
want  a  one-tier  or  two-tier  system  and  nobody 
explains  what  is  involved  or  what  is  inherent 
in  that  choice,  it's  no  surprise  that  there  is 
some  confusion.  What  should  have  been  of- 


fered on  thalt  plebiscite — if  we're  going  to 
get  into  government  by  plebiscite  and  I  per- 
sonally don't  prefer  that  system  of  government 
— was  the  opportimity  to  opt  out  of  the 
regional  system  itself. 

There  are  going  to  be  some  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  near  future.  I  see  a  division 
developing  on  the  regional  council  between 
largely  city  interests  and  the  rural  interests. 
In  the  city  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  regional 
representatives  are  inclined  to  support  the 
mayor  on  a  regular  basis  and  align  them- 
selves in  a  city-type  of  division  against  the 
other  interests.  I  find  that  unhealthv.  The 
mavor,  on  a  continuing  basis,  is  trying  to 
unload  what  would  be  city  expenses  on  the 
small  rural  municipalities,  which  lack  the 
fundamental  industrial  tax  base  to  accom- 
modate those  exi>enses. 

I'm  ndt  certain  if  the  ministers  prepared 
to  look  into  this  particular  situation.  T  "'omH 
hope  that  he  i5.  I  would  hope  he  would  bring 
a  renewed  interest  and  vigour  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  legislation  and  the  ministry 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  vigour  that  his 
predecessor  apparently  had  but  was  not 
demonstrating  in  the  last  year  or  so  of  his 
administration. 

I  really  would  encourage  the  minister,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  conduct  some  meetings 
with  the  regional  chairman  in  our  area,  Mrs. 
Jones,  so  that  he  might  be  totally  apprised  of 
the  division  that  seems  to  be  occurring  and 
possibly  cxmtemplate  some  amendments  to 
Bill  155  that  would  offer  some  safeguards 
for  the  outlying  communities.  At  this  point  in 
time  the  only  safeguard  they  have  is  to  walk 
out  of  a  council  meeting  and  leave  them 
without  a  quorum. 

Basically,  that  is  the  only  way  they  can 
protest  situations  they  find  intolerable  or 
proposals  that  are  not  acceptable  to  them. 
That  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  direction 
they  would  like  to  take.  It's  not  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  things;  and  to  date,  to  their 
credit,  they  haven't  done  it.  I  sense  that  land 
of  environment  and  that  kind  of  frustration 
developing  and  I  would  hope  that  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  meetings  with  the  people  con- 
cerned might  take  place  with  a  view  to  alle- 
viating this  difficult  situation  I  see  coming. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  this  bill  because  it  affects 
an  area  for  which  I  am  critic. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  earlier  comments 
made  in  the  House,  but  I  would  have  hoped 
before  anything  was  done  in  relation  to  pass- 
ing or  attempting  to  pass  any  bill  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  we  would  have  had  the  main 
biU.  I  was  surprised  that  after  the  announce- 
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ment  was  made  by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
creating  tihis  minisfay  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Legislature  was  not  the  legislatioaa 
to  give  the  minister  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tion as  minister.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
now  have  the  bill. 

The  second  point  of  concern,  and  we've 
said  this  before,  is  that  we  feel  this  govern- 
ment, and  certainly  the  Davis  government 
since  1971,  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
splitting  or  organizing  its  ministries  in  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  logical  fashion. 
[4:15] 

I  appreciate  that  some  attempt  has  been 
made.  We  have  seen  the  processes  back  a  few 
years  ago  of  establishing  what  they  call 
policy  secretariats  or  policy  ministries.  We 
have  seen  the  process  that  that  system  has 
not  worked.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  personah- 
ties  or  give  examples  of  how  that  hasn't 
worked.  I  suppose  the  best  evidence  that  the 
system  is  not  working  is  that  the  government's 
heavyweights  or  better  ministers  are  in  actual 
ministries  whereas  in  its  poHcy  secretariats 
are  ministers  who  are  either  just  getting  new 
poiif  ohos  or  are  on  their  way  down  because 
they  have  not  performed  too  well  in  other 
ministries. 

I  see  the  minister  shaking  his  head,  but  the 
Deputy  Premier  (Mr.  Welch)  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  a  minister  who  was  originally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Premier  as  a  token  of  the 
esteem  that  he  had  for  his  colleague.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  policy  secretariat  ministers 
along  with  the  former  member  for  Carleton 
East  (Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence).  Also,  there 
was  Allan  Lawrence  who  has  gone  o£F  to 
other  things. 

We  saw  during  that  period  of  time  how  the 
supposedly  heavyweight  ministers  were  ex- 
tremely unhappy  with  their  positions.  I  re- 
call that  the  Deputy  Premier  was  not  getting 
sufficient  action.  If  someone  should  have 
known  that,  it  was  that  minister.  He  tasted  an 
awful  lot  of  ministries  during  his  career  in 
this  House  and  he  wanted  to  get  back  into 
the  stream  of  action.  He  wanted  to  get  back 
to  doing  something.  That's  when  he  left  the 
policy  secretariat.  The  Deputy  Premier  is 
now  policy  secretary  for  justice,  but  that  is 
just  a  title  because  policy  secretary  for  justice 
really  doesn't  mean  anything.  It's  a  complete 
waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  you  mean  they  can  get 
along  without  him? 

Mr.  Roy:  I'U  say. 

Mr.  Acting  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  mem- 
ber could  get  back  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill  we  are  dealing  with. 


Mr.  Roy:  I  am  right  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  I'm  talking  about  the  splitting  of  the 
bill  in  a  logical  fashion;  this  is  what  the 
government  is  not  doing  in  this  bill.  In  giving 
you  examples  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  hoped  that  in  setting  up  this  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  the  government 
would  have  done  it  on  a  more  logical  basis. 
When  we  are  discussing  an  era,  a  period  of 
time  as  important  as  we  have  now  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  minister's  role  as 
minister  responsible  for  federal-provincial 
relations,  for  interprovincial  relations  and  for 
international  affairs— for  federal-provincial 
relations  rather— to  some  people  may  not  have 
seemed  enough.  I  appreciate  that  if  there 
were  no  problems  in  the  country  as  such  it 
may  appear  as  though  it's  not  that  heavy  a 
ministry.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  more 
action  in  that  ministry  on  the  basis  on  which 
I  have  divided  it  than  there  is  in  many  other 
ministries  that  exist  at  this  time,  espedally 
when  we  are  discussing  a  new  constitution,  the 
sharing  of  powers  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  and  the  differences 
which  we  are  experiencing  now  between  prov- 
inces, more  so  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

We  are  discussing  this  legislation  now.  We 
are  discussing  the  difficulties  we  have  en- 
countered in  relation  to  construction  workers 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  To- 
day we  discussed  the  question  of  Alberta's 
giving  certain  tax  incentives  to  companies 
which  are  an  incentive  for  those  companies 
to  move  their  head  offices  from  Toronto  to 
either  Calgary  or  Edmonton.  These  are  im- 
portant matters. 

At  this  period'  of  time  it  would  have  been 
sensible,  reasonable  and  logical  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  to  have  taken 
care  only  of  that.  I  don't  agree  with  the 
member  for  Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Bennett)  very 
often  on  many  things;  on  this  I  agree  with 
him.  The  member  for  Ottawa  South  says  that 
although  he  is  Minister  of  Housing,  that 
ministry  now  doesn't  have  the  priority  it  had 
or  is  not  involved  as  actively  as  it  was  in  the 
past.  Maybe  that  ministry  should  be  fused 
in  with  a  separate  ministry  of  municipal 
affairs. 

I  really  think  he  is  right  on  that.  Because 
municipalities  are  the  creatures  of  the  prov- 
ince, because  of  the  relationship  and  the 
difficulties  that  exist  between  that  level  of 
government  and  the  province,  that  area  would 
have  merited  a  separate  minister  to  look  after 
the  problems.  Not  only  the  problems  concern- 
ing powers  and  the  transfer  of  funds,  but  on 
everyday  problems  that  take  place  between 
municipahties  and  the  provincial  government. 
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So  I  would  have  hoped  that  the  ministry 
would  have  been  divided  on  that  basis.  I 
even  go  a  step  further.  There  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  about  which  officials  are  go- 
ing to  move  out  of  Treasury.  I  would  have 
thought,  because  of  the  large  transfer  pay- 
ments that  take  place  between  not  only  the 
federal  government  and  the  provinces  but  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities,  the  Minis- 
try of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  would  have 
needed  the  staff  and  the  experts  necessary, 
who  are  presendy  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  to  be  able  to  negotiate,  to  be  able 
to  know  exactly  what  he  was  negotiating 
about,  to  have  the  expertise  necessary  to  make 
a  case  either  for  the  province  with  the 
federal  government  or  for  the  province  with 
the  municipalities. 

I  think  there  is  certainly  some  confusion, 
from  the  minister's  statement  when  he  origi- 
nally presented  Bill  166  for  first  reading,  as 
to  how  the  Treasury  people  or  the  Treasurer 
are  going  to  be  involved  in  that  process;  and 
that  is  unfortunate. 

We  will  support  the  bill  in  principle,  but  it 
is  unfortunate  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
and  especially  given  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  to  co-operate  in  this 
process,  the  division  of  the  ministry  and  the 
responsibihty  given  to  this  minister  were  not 
given  on  the  basis  I  have  been  suggesting. 

It  may  be  that  when  there  are  problems 
down  the  way,  in  five  or  10  years  or  so,  the 
government  will  rearrange  your  ministry. 
There  is  nothing  sacred  about  a  ministry 
as  such.  Be  it  Housing  or  a  ministry  taking 
care  of  cultural  relations,  or  another  ministry 
taking  care  of,  for  instance  Correctional  Serv- 
ices, or  a  ministry  taking  care  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  when  priorities  change,  when  the 
responsibility  of  that  ministry  changes,  I 
don't  see  why  you  don't  reorganize  the  minis- 
try. You  can  wipe  it  out  completely  if  it  is 
necessary  and  fuse  it  with  another  ministry. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  in  minis- 
tries that  existed  over  a  number  of  years  that 
are  now  changed. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  the  opportunity 
was  not  seized  by  the  government;  especially 
for  this  minister— and  I  have  given  him  credit 
for  a  number  of  things— to  give  him  full  re- 
sponsibility for  looking  after  federal-provincial 
relations,  relationships  with  other  provinces 
and  international  affairs.  I  think  those  subject 
matters  at  this  time  would  have  warranted 
the  full  attention  of  the  minister.  Municipal 
affairs  and  municipal-provincial  relationships, 
I  think,  merit  the  full-time  services  of  a 
minister.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  minister 
will  have  to  divide  his  attention  on  the  basis 
imposed  on  him  in  this  biU. 


Finally,  I  hope  that  now  the  minister  has 
the  responsibility  that  previously  was  en- 
compassed under  the  previous  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough),  that  a  certain  focus,  as  has  been 
mentioned  by  my  colleague,  will  take  place 
in  some  regions  of  the  province  where  there 
are  problems.  The  best  evidence  there  is  a 
problem  is  the  fact  that  you  have  commis- 
sioned studies  for  the  Niagara  area  and  you 
have  a  report  on  that;  you  had  a  study  on 
MetropoHtan  Toronto  and  you  have  a  report 
on  that;  you  have  the  Mayo  report  for 
Ottawa-Carleton.  All  these  studies  have  cost 
an  awful  Jot  of  money.  I  take  it  that  the 
studies  were  not  just  an  academic  exercise, 
that  the  exercise  was  to  respond  to  problems 
which  existed. 

The  purpose  of  the  exercise  was  to  look  to 
the  future,  to  determine  how  mimicipalities, 
how  regional  governments  or  how  agencies 
within  regional  governments  are  going  to 
operate.  I  must  say  it  saddened  me  to  think 
that  we  had  spent  all  this  money,  encouraged 
I)eople  and  munddpalities  to  participate  in 
the  process  and  to  make  submissions  and  to 
make  comments  and  to  put  in  written  sub- 
missions and  responses  to  these  reports;  and 
the  only  response  we  had,  for  instance  from 
Ottawa-Carleton,  was  a  last  minute  flurry  with 
the  Hazeldean-March  bill  this  spring.  This  fall 
we  have  another  bdll  whdch  again  deals  super- 
ficially with  the  problems  existing  in  Ottawa- 
Carle*ton. 

We  want  to  make  Nepean  a  city,  we're  in 
favour  of  that;  but  surely  there  are  other 
things  necessary  to  correct  the  pixyblems  exist- 
inr^  in  Ottawa-Carleton.  Let's  hope  the  min- 
ister looks  at  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Mayo  report  and  that  he  deals  sensibly 
and  logically  with  the  problem.  If  there  is 
one  hangup  that  this  particular  minister  has, 
it's  a  tendency  to  try  to  get  time  to  solve 
some  of  his  problems,  to  keep  putting  thesm 
off,  to  have  another  study.  He  did  dt  when 
he  was  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  works. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  works,  yes,  sometimes  it 
doesn't  work. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mackenzie  King  found  that  out. 

Mr.  Roy:  Sometimes  it  doesn't  work,  time 
is  not  alwavs  the  great  healer.  Sometimes, 
because  of  time,  there  are  problems  tiiat  are 
created  which  are  much  more  difficult  to  solve 
when  you  come  to  grips  with  them  five  or 
10  years  later. 

Ms.    Gigantes:    Like  the   Essex   school. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  was  going  to  mention  that,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  hm-t  the  minister's  feehngs. 
The  member  for  Carleton  East  is  right  on. 
The  Essex  school  que^on  was  an  example. 
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Had  we  reacted  immediately  to  that  situa- 
tion maybe  we  would  not  have  the  problem 
we  have  there  today. 

In  any  event,  I  say  to  the  minister  that 
we're  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him,  but 
we  are  also  saying  to  him  that  now  that  he 
has  this  responsibility  we  expect  leadership. 
Surely  the  recommendations  of  these  various 
people  who  were  involved  in  the  study  of 
these  various  municipalities  across  the  prov- 
ince warrant  leadership  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  problems. 

I  mentioned,  for  instance,  Ottawa-Carleton. 
The  government  has  to  deal  with  regional 
representation.  Some  municipalities  are  over- 
represented  and  some  others  are  under-repre- 
sented. The  minister  has  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  problem. 

He  has  to  deal  with  the  school  problem.  I 
know  he  can  say  he's  going  to  wash  his  hands, 
it's  not  his  problem.  I  think  he  is  somewhat 
pleased  that  it  is  no  longer  his  problem. 
Surely  we  can't  leave  these  people  in  a 
situation  where  ithe  outlying  school  boards 
lack  space  and  the  downtown  school  boards 
have  additional  space  and  they  have  difficulty 
co-operating.  Surely  leadership  is  required  on 
the  part  of  this  government  to  deal  with  it, 
especially  when  it  has  solutions  proposed  to 
it.  It's  a  matter  of  making  decisions  and  not 
always  hoping  that  tune  will  correct  the 
problems  for  the  ministry  or  for  the  minister 
involved. 

We  are  in  favour  of  the  bill  with  the 
reservations  I  have  explained.  As  usual,  I 
suppose,  time  will  prove  us  right  on  this. 

Mr.   Nixon:   That's  what  usually  happens. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  it's  always  been  our  ex- 
perience. I  don't  want  to  start  chest-beating 
here  and  bringing  out  the  old  Hansards  to 
tell  you  what  happened  back  in  1071,  but  the 
fact  is  I  would  hope  that  as  the  minister 
gets  into  the  ministry  and  as  he  gets  involved 
in  all  of  these  affairs,  maybe  somebodv  will 
see  the  light  and  divide  the  ministry  on  a 
lo<jical  basis  which  responds  to  the  needs 
out  there. 

We  feel  that  federal-provincial  relations 
and  relations  between  provinces  warrant  the 
full-time  services  of  a  minister,  just  like 
the  municipalities  warrant  the  full-time  serv- 
ices of  an  individual.  I  think  they  deserve 
nothing  less. 

[4:30] 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  be  brief  because,  as  mv 
colleague  has  said,  we  certainly  approve  of 
the  division  of  the  ministries.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  ministry  we're  now  discussing 
in  this  bill  includes  our  federal-provincial  and 
inter-provincial  relationships.  It  seems  to  me 


the  government  productivity  committee  was 
enamoured  by  that  nice  phrase  "intergovern- 
mental affairs"  and  felt  here  was  a  convenient 
bag  into  which  many  various  situations  and 
administrative  responsibilities  could  be  thrown 
and  neatly  labelled. 

I  feel  the  relationship  between  the  province 
and  the  municipalities  has  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  the  relationship  among  provinces 
or  with  the  government  of  Canada.  I  person- 
ally believe  very  strongly  that  our  relation- 
ships with  the  government  of  Canada  should 
be  dealt  with  exclusively  by  the  Premier, 
who  might  very  well  have  a  committee  of  his 
cabinet  colleagues  in  the  various  areas  that 
deal  with  the  other  provinces.  I  feel  it  is 
not  up  to  an  individual  minister  to  co-ordinate 
these  duties,  but  to  the  Premier  himself. 
Anything  other  than  that  is  bound  to  get  us 
into  some  trouble,  or  with  respect,  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  these  relationships 
at  a  time  when  just  the  opposite  should  be 
done. 

At  the  other  end  of  that  argument,  I  regret 
very  much  that  we  have  not  served  the 
municipalities  as  effectively  as  we  might,  that 
is  using  the  authority  of  the  Legislature 
through  an  appropriate  minister  who  would 
deal  exclusively  with  municipalities  and  the 
many  problems  that  they  have. 

The  government  productivity  committee, 
feeling  to  begin  with  as  I  indicated  that  it 
was  convenient  to  put  the  so-called  inter- 
governmental responsibilities  all  in  one  min- 
istry, then  went  on  to  say  that  none  of  the 
municipalities  can  exist  or  use  their  powers 
without  the  grant  structure,  and  therefore  it 
would  have  to  be  associated  with  the  Treas- 
urer. That  kind  of  reasoning  created  a  min- 
istry that  was  far  too  big  and  top  heavy  in 
its  responsibility.  Only  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
McKeough,  in  my  view,  kept  the  thing 
functioning  efficiently.  We  are  still  recovering 
from  some  of  the  bad  judgement  made  by 
some  of  the  previous  Treasurers,  including  I 
suppose  most  notably  John  White. 

I  notice  the  great  mining  tax  is  coming  up 
again  later  in  the  week.  I  recall  what  con- 
fusion there  was  in  the  House  when  the  then 
Treasurer  brought  it  in  for  the  thorough- 
going review  he  thought  was  so  essential  at 
that  time. 

I  am  sure  the  minister  would  recall  on  a 
friendly  basis,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he 
recalls  on  the  basis  of  administrative  abilities, 
the  famous  Wilf  Spooner.  When  I  was  first 
elected,  when  the  minister  was  certainly  very 
active  in  municipal  and  educational  affairs 
in  Scarborough,  Wilf  Spooner  was  certainly 
the  foremost  authority  in  matters  pertaining 
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to  municipalities.  I  always  had  the  highest 
regard  for  him.  When,  under  the  act,  the 
"approval"  of  the  minister  was  necessary  for 
any  change  in  plans  or  approval  of  a  plan, 
we  might  be  very  sure  that  the  minister,  Mr. 
Spooner,  didn't  give  it  his  approval  without 
his  ov^ni  careful  inspection.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  ministers  in  whom  we  had  confidence, 
as  members  of  the  Legislature  to  stay  on 
top  of  the  matters  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  the  House. 

It  wasn't  until  Mr.  Spooner  was  succeeded 
by  other  ministers  of  municipal  aflPairs  that 
the  stamps  bearing  the  minister's  signature 
were  purchased  and  people  were  authorized 
to  use  them  dlscriminately  or  indiscriminately. 
I  know  the  minister  we  are  talking  about 
now,  the  new  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  will  not  let  those  stamps  out  of  his 
sight  or  out  of  his  direct  control. 

Mr.  Spooner  at  one  stage  was  burned  in 
effigy,  I  recall— actually  much  to  my  dehght 
as  he  was  doing  something  about  some  kind  of 
a  regional  government  in  the  north.  We 
thought  it  was  quite  appropriate  that  the 
citizens  let  him  know  their  objections  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  That  was  perhaps  a  bit  too 
certain  for  my  tastes.  However,  I  do  recall 
Mr.  Spooner,  as  minister,  intruding  himself 
into  municipal  matters  where  he  felt  this 
intrusion  was  necessary. 

The  classic  case  was  where  Conn  Smythe 
and  his  colleagues  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens 
wanted  to  build  that  place  out  over  Wood 
Street  and  all  the  surrounding  streets  and 
put  in  more  gold  seats.  I  can  recall  being 
at  a  private  bills  committee  where  the  minister 
simply  stood  up  and  said:  "as  minister,  I 
certainly  do  not  support  such  an  extension." 
My  goodness  the  powers  that  be  in  Toronto 
and  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens,  I  am  not  sure 
which  was  the  order  of  importance  then  or 
now,  raised  the  devil.  They  attempted  to  get 
this  decision  changed. 

My  point  really  is  that  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  minister  intruding  into  municipal 
affairs  where  he  feels  it  can  be  justified. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  be  criticized,  just  as 
I  notice  in  the  Sun  today  John  Downing 
chastises  the  ministry,  and  I  quote  from 
him:  "The  next  time  Davis  and  company 
mouth  pious  nonsense  about  municipal 
autonomy,  I  hope  they  gag."  It  depends 
which  issue  is  at  stake;  if  the  government 
takes  a  position  that  is  opposite  to  the  one 
you  are  supporting,  then  you  certainly  don't 
want  them  to  intrude,  but  on  occasion  you 
do  feel  that  the  decisions  of  councils  should 
be  mitigated  and  moderated. 


The  minister  himself  has  pointed  that  out 
in  reference  to  opposition  comments,  but  we 
all  know  that  the  government  does,  and  I 
believe  must,  intrude  itself  into  municipal 
matters  on  certain  occasions.  Being  a  re- 
sponsible government,  they  must  carry  the 
responsibihty  to  the  House  and  finally  to 
the  electorate.  They  must  not  only  have  that 
responsibility  but  they  must  also  withstand 
the  criticism  from  people  who  feel  they  are 
acting  incorrectly  in  this  regard. 

However,  the  ministry  does  not  permit 
the  minister  to  stand  back  and  not  affect  the 
course  of  municipal  matters.  The  last  thing 
I  want  to  do  is  review  the  debate  from  last 
Friday  over  the  Brantford-Brantford  town- 
ship situation.  I  simply  want  to  say  the 
minister  knows  the  situation  is  found  in  other 
areas  of  the  province,  and  it  is  not  going  to 
be  solved  by  any  procedure  other  than  the 
establishment  of  government  pohcy,  with  as 
much  input  as  he  feels  he  can  take  or  stand 
and  then  the  enunciation  of  a  policy  that 
will  affect  all  the  communities  across  the 
province  in  an  even  and,  we  hope,  judicious 
way. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned— and  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  the  leader  might  have  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  time  to  time— the  minis- 
ter must  allow  himself  to  become  fully 
informed  in  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
municipalities.  I  am  sure  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  build  up  the  same  kind  of  rapport 
that  some  of  his  predecessors— and  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Spooner  particularly— have  had  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  municipalities.  I 
do  not  mean  they  should  turn  to  the  minister 
as  to  some  sainted  uncle  for  advice  on  these 
matters,  but  with  the  confidence  that  the 
government  at  Queen's  Park,  bearing  the 
total  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of 
the  municipalities  and  for  the  need  to  see 
that  they  are  adequately  financed  for  their 
responsibilities,  also  has  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  in  the  broader  structure  of  the 
province  municipalities  effectively  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

I  have  often  felt  that  the  best  answer  to 
the  people  who  argue  for  regional  govern- 
ment and,  in  fact,  for  another  tier  of  gov- 
ernment, is  to  refer  to  the  province,  I  sup- 
pose, as  the  upper  tier  of  regional  govern- 
ment. With  a  modem  approach  to  a  part- 
nership, we  can  co-ordinate  the  planning 
procedure  and  the  establishment  of  industrial 
growth  areas,  and  co-ordinate  the  financing 
of  municipal  responsibilities,  without  im- 
posing and  intruding  another  level  of  gov- 
ernment  for   the   municipalities. 

I  wish  the  minister  well.  I  think  he  tends 
sometimes  to  be  more  careful  than  is  neces- 
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sary,  but  a  good  many  successful  politicians 
have  done  that  in  the  past.  I  interject  the 
name  of  Mackenzie  King,  who  in  some  re- 
spects is  the  one  the  minister  reminds  me 
most  of;  this  minister  is  better  looking,  but 
there  are  certain  similarities  of  carefulness 
that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
Mr,   Speaker,   So  I  wish  him  well. 

We  do  not  intend,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
support  an  amendment  that  is  going  to  fiddle 
and  nit-pick  with  the  specific  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  feel  that  the  government 
has  the  right  to  be  supported  in  this  House 
in  establishing  the  executive  council  and  in 
the  distribution  of  responsibilities  as  it  sees 
fit;  so  we  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  the  occasion  go  by  without,  first  of  all, 
thanking  all  the  members  who  have  taken 
part  for  their  words  about  this  bill,  about 
the  ministry,  about  myself  and  about  what 
we  should  or  should  not  be  doing.  I  would 
like  to  reply  first  to  some  of  the  comments 
of  my  friend  from  Brant-Oxford-Norfolk.  I 
appreciate  his  comments;  I  am  not  sure  I 
appreciate  being  hkened  to  Mackenzie  King. 
I  have  never  really  held  him  out  as  a 
political  model  to  emulate  in  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  could  have  said  John  A. 
Macdonald;  they  used  to  call  him  "old  to- 
morrow." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  no.  I  would  rather 
he  compared  me  to  someone  like  George 
Drew  or  Leslie  Frost,  people  I  greatly 
admired— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  don't  see  how  you  could  be 
compared  to  either  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  if  the  member 
studies  the  way  they  brought  forward  things 
for  the  good  of  this  province,  anyone  in  this 
government  would  like  to  emidate  some  of 
the  things  those  two  very  famous  former 
Premiers  of  this  province  carried  out. 

Rather  than  refer  to  two  members  of  my 
own  party,  I  was  going  to  refer  to  a  col- 
league of  the  member's  late  father  and  a 
person  who  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
Canadian  political  life— the  man  who  estab- 
lished the  first  ministry  of  municipal  aff^airs. 
He  is  at  present  a  senator,  the  Honourable 
David  Croll,  with  whom  I  had  dinner  last 
week.  He  reminded  me  of  the  occasion  and 
the  circumstances  that  led  the  government  of 
the  day  to  create  the  first  Ministry  of  Munic- 
ipal Afi^airs.  I  believe  it  was  because  several 
municipalities  were  in  receivership  and  there 
had  to  be  some  department  of  the  government 
to  run  the  afi^airs  for  those  municipalities.  He 
was  given  the  job  and  he  set  up  the  staff  and 
began  what  has  continued  as  the  Ministry  of 


Municipal  Affairs.  Now  under  a  variety  of 
names  a  large  part  of  it  is  foimd  in  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  AflFairs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  By  coincidence,  Windsor  was 
the  place  they  were  most  worried  about, 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Windsor  was  the  place 
they  were  most  concerned  about.  I  guess 
people  have  always  been  concerned  about 
Windsor. 

I  would  like  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the 
reasons  this  government  decided  that  munic- 
ipal affairs,  federal-provincial  affairs  and 
provincial-provincial  affairs  should  be  put  to- 
gether in  one  ministry.  I  fully  recognize  one 
can  debate  the  point,  and  one  can  draw  to- 
gether pretty  good  arguments  on  either  side 
of  the  question.  But  I  think  there  are  just  as 
compelling  argiunents  on  our  side  as  to  why 
they  can  all  fit  together  in  one  ministry  as 
there  are  in  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
separate  ministries  or  separate  functions  for 
federal-provincial  and  municipal  affairs. 

My  time  is  consumed,  and  that  of  those  in 
my  ministry,  in  supporting  the  government  in 
the  Premier's  position  in  the  constitutional 
debates  that  are  now  going  on.  This  is  an 
added  federal-provincial  responsibility  and  a 
work  load  that  wouldn't  normally  be  there 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  But  at  this  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  it  is  a  very 
important  function  and,  I  admit,  one  that  is 
taking  a  fair  amount  of  time  of  the  minister 
and  certain  parts  of  our  ministry. 

If  one  takes  out  that  particular  federal- 
provincial  situation  that  is  now  occurring,  and 
thinks  of  the  normal  fed'eral-provincial  rela- 
tions and  the  municipal  relations,  one  sees 
that  they  are  all  intergovernmental  functions. 
The  new  concept  is  not  to  refer  to  govern- 
ment as  levels  of  government,  wliich  suggests 
a  step  process  where  you  start  either  at  the 
top  with  the  federal  government,  move  down 
one  step  to  the  provincial  and  one  step  to  the 
municipal— or  go  the  other  way  around,  from 
the  municipal  to  the  provincial  to  the 
federal. 

The  common  terminology,  and  the  way 
we  are  all  thinking  about  these  matters,  is 
as  orders  of  government.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  federal,  a  provincial  and  a  local 
government.  An  ordinary  taxpayer  pays  taxes 
to  all  those  orders  of  government  and  they 
perform  certain  functions  for  him.  So  he  has 
his  local  government,  and  perhaps  he  has  a 
second-tier  government  because  there  are 
regional  governments  in  this  province,  and 
there  are  county  governments.  So  that  is  local 
government. 
[4:45] 
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Then  that  same  taxpayer  is  governed'  by  a 
jwovincial  government;  and  then  he  is 
governed  by  a  federal  government.  They  are 
all  intertwined,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  policies  of  each  relate  one  to  the  other 
and  have  to  be  co-ordinated.  Therefore,  the 
whols  theory  of  an  intergovernmental  affairs 
ministry  is  that  we  can  bring  a  more  co- 
ordinated approach  to  total  government  to 
serve  the  one  taxpayer,  the  one  citizen  for 
whom  they  all  exist— and  who  is  our  boss. 

We  all  find  ourselves  in  the  position,  from 
time  to  time,  of  criticizing  the  other  order  of 
government,  and  that's  fair  game.  We  criticize 
the  federal  government,  the  municipalities 
criticize  us  as  a  province,  and  we  sometimes 
criticize  the  municipalities;  and  that's  fine, 
we're  all  criticizing  each  other. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Usually  for  the  same 
things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  friend  says  for  the 
same  things,  and  that's  right.  But  I  think  at 
some  time  we  have  to  drop  our  political  con- 
siderations and  realize  we're  all  elected  and 
have  a  certain  fimction  to  perform.  We  have 
to  disentangle  ourselves  so  that  we  don't  over- 
lap as  much  as  we're  doing  now,  so  that  we 
all  perform  the  functions  we  can  best  per- 
form and  for  which  we  have  the  resources. 
That's  some  of  the  philosophy  behind  the 
development  of  this  ministry.  We  won't  know 
whether  it  works  or  not  until  we've  had  a 
chance  to  see  it  in  action  for  the  next  few 
years,  but  I  think  there  is  a  rationale  for  that 
particular  concept. 

I  might  draw  my  friend's  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  of  course,  all  the  other  large  prov- 
inces have  created  ministries  of  intergovern- 
mental affairs,  which  function  apart  from  the 
offices  of  the  Premiers  of  the  provinces,  par- 
ticularly because  the  constitutional  talks 
and  some  of  the  special  things  at  this  time 
necessitate  a  ministry  with  a  small  secretariat 
that  can  do  the  backup  work  for  the  Premier. 
It  can  meet,  as  we  will  be  meeting  starting 
this  Thm-sday,  to  do  the  kind  of  in-depth, 
detailed  negotiations,  in  this  case  on  nine  or 
10  items  concerning  the  constitution  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Premiers'  meetings  so  they  will 
have  an  agenda  and  a  set  of  documents  from 
which  they  can  work.  And  so  we  find  Alberta, 
Quebec  and  the  federal  government  each 
with  federal-provincial  or  interprovincial 
ministries  which  can  do  this  job  on  behalf  of 
their  first  ministers  and  their  total  govern- 
ment. 

That,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  rationale 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  as  a  separate  ministry, 
and  the  reason  all  the  carders  of  goverxmient 


are  found  together  there— albeit  I  will  admit, 
as  my  friends  have  said,  some  of  the  functions 
pertaining  to  municipal  government  are  not 
found  within  this  ministry.  That,  of  course,  is 
important  to  remember.  The  fact  there  are 
at  least  eight  or  10  other  ministries  that  deal 
with  municipalities  is  the  reason  one  of  the 
functions  of  this  ministry  is  to  help  co-ordinate 
the  programs  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
municipalities  but  not  administer  them. 

I  will  deal  now  with  the  comments  of  my 
friend  from  Welland-Thorold.  We  administer 
some  of  the  programs  of  financial  assistance, 
not  all.  I  would  therefore  draw  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  he  has  pro- 
posed, and  which  we'll  deal  with  in  detail 
when  it  comes  up  in  conmiittee,  would  sug- 
gest, and  perhaps  make  it  mandatory  that  we 
administer  all  the  programs  of  financial  assis- 
tance; which  I  don't  think  we  want  to  do,  we 
just  want  to  co-ordinate  them. 

We  don't  want  to  administer  the  programs 
for  the  health  units  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  handles;  we  don't  want  to  administer 
the  programs  for  the  Miiristry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  or  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment.  What  we  do  want  to  ad- 
minister and  what  we  do  administer,  are  the 
programs  as  provided  for  in  the  acts  attached 
to  the  schedule  of  this  bill.  We  administer 
the  programs  of  the  per  capita  grants,  the 
programs  of  special  assistance  and  the  re- 
source equalization  grants. 

I  think  the  only  place  where  my  friend  and 
I  would  differ  is  where  we  locate  the  staff 
to  provide  backup  for  these  particular  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  him 
that  the  administration  of  these  programs 
within  the  policy  settings  will  be  done  in  this 
ministry,  just  as  it  is  done  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  for  their  grants  and  in  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  so  forth.  I  also 
draw  to  my  friend's  attention  that  none  of 
those  ministries  operate  any  differently  than 
we  do,  in  other  words  they  operate  within 
the  parameters  set  by  the  Treasurer.  In  other 
words  the  Treasurer  sets  global  parameters 
for  the  amounts  of  money  that  each  ministry 
will  have;  and  that  he  will  do  for  this  minis- 
try as  he  will  do  for  Education,  MTC,  Health 
and  so  forth.  We  have  that  point  clear.  He's 
going  to  set  those  global  parameters,  and 
then  setting  the  way  that  money  is  distributed 
will  be  decided  within  this  ministry  and  in 
the  normal  way  government  sets  its  policy. 

I  might  draw  to  my  friend's  attention  that 
this  is  not  done  unilaterally  by  ministers,  but 
by  recommendation  to  Management  Board 
and  cabinet  and  so  forth.  It's  all  a  joint 
process.  No  minister  decides  on  his  own  what 
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any  program  will  be  or  what  any  grant  will 
be. 

This  ministry  will  decide  and  put  forward 
the  recommendations  to  government  on  per 
capita  grants,  on  special  assistance,  on  re- 
source equalization  grants,  for  instance,  the 
standard  that  will  apply,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  Treasurer  won't  administer 
them.  You  are  going  to  have  your  municipal 
finance  department  in  the  Treasury.  They 
won't  be  administering  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  This  is  where  he  and  I 
would  differ.  We  will  decide  what  the 
parameters  are  for  these  programs.  As  the 
members  of  this  House  know,  we've  just 
gone  through  the  estimates.  The  money  for 
those  grant  programs  will  be  in  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

However,  in  this  time  of  restraint  in  gov- 
ernment, we  do  not  want  to  create  new 
bureaucracies  or  new  departments.  The  staff 
are  there  in  the  Treasury  department  to  per- 
form the  kind  of  backup  functions  that  can 
help  us  do  our  job.  They  also  do  certain 
things  in  the  general  financial  affairs  of  the 
Treasurer.  They  also  do  certain  things  for  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  They  provide  financial 
data  for  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  and  so  forth. 
In  my  mind,  there's  no  need  for  them  to  be 
switched  to  our  ministry  and  then  have  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury  and  Economics  create 
new  departments  to  take  up  and  carry  out 
the  functions  they  had  those  people  doing  for 
them. 

We  will  be  able  to  operate  with  the  ad^ 
vice,  assistance  and  support  from  them  and 
then  devise  the  policy  with  our  ministry  and 
deliver  the  grants.  The  municipalities  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  us,  just  as  the  boards  of 
education  deal  with  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Look  how  successful  that  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It's  been  very  successful 
over  the  last  six  years.  But  you  have  to  re- 
member that  over  all  those  ministries,  the 
Treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
sets  certain  global  Treasury  policies  which 
we  all  adhere  to.  In  this  particular  case,  we 
will  be  adhering  to  those  policies,  as  will  all 
other  ministries. 

Mr.  Swart:  You  can't  do  it  with  a  munic- 
ipal finance  branch,  not  in  yoiu  own  minis- 
try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  really  see  no  prbblem.  I 
think  my  friend  perhaps  just  doesn't  com- 
pletely understand  how  we're  going  to  ad- 
minister these  programs.  We  are  going  to 
deal  with  the  municipalities,  we're  going  to 
handle  those  transfers  and  we're  going  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  best  way  possible.  But 


we're  going  to  also  co-ordinate  all  the  minis- 
tries that  deal  with  the  municipaUties  so 
we'll  be  able  to  tie  together  and  help  tie 
together  the  total  provincial  support  for 
municipalities.  This  I  think  we  can  also  do 
in  a  co-ordinating  fashion. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  member  that  the 
addition  of  the  word,  "administer,"  which  he 
suggested,  would  not  be  in  keeping  vdth  the 
way  we  see  this  ministry  operating  and  it 
would  be  an  amen<knent  that  I  couldn't 
accept. 

With  those  remarks  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  in  regard  to  this  bill.  If  there  are  any 
particular  sections  in  committee  we'd  like  to 
deal  with,  I'd  be  happy  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  Before  we  get  into  clause 
by  clause,  may  I  ask  the  minister  a  general 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  not  usually  done  on 
second  reading.  If  it's  something  that's  crucial 
to  preparing  for  clause  by  clause,  I  suppose 
he  could  ask  one  very  brief  question. 

Mj*.  Foulds:  We  are  going  into  committee 
anyway,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  I  wonder  ff  the  minister 
could  provide  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  how  his  ministry  will  relate  particularly 
to  northern  Ontario  and  community  develop- 
ment and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  had  the 
indication  that  the  Treasurer  was  getting  out 
of  that  kind  of  thing,  except  on  a  very  broad 
regional  basis.  Is  his  ministry  now  respon- 
sible for  community  development,  declining 
resource  communities  and  that  sort  of  thing 
or  is  that  still  with  the  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Most  of  that  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs,  as 
I  understand.  The  Treasiuer— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid:  So  you  have  no  involve- 
ment in  that  sort  of  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  an  involvement 
in  special  Northern  Affairs  grants  but  we 
don't  have  any  direct  involvement  in  those 
special  programs.  Most  of  those  are  in  the 
Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

CITY  OF  NEPEAN  ACT 
(concluded  from  November  16,  1978) 

Resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  172,  An 
Act  to  erect  the  Township  of  Nepean  into 
a  City  Municipality. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  was  on  my  feet  when  we 
last  discussed  this  matter  and  time  for  dis- 
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cussion  ran  out.  I  just  wanted  to  add  a  few 
more  words  to  the  point  that  I  had  been  mak- 
ing earlier. 

The  new  city  of  Nepean  ds  located  in  what 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in 
Ontario,  and  even  in  the  country,  over  the 
last  10  years.  It  has  grown  now  to  a  popula- 
tion base  of  80,000  which  was  noted  in  the 
previous  discussion  of  this  bill. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to 
signal  at  this  time  that  we  would  expect, 
when  we  get  to  some  substantive  amendments 
to  the  Ottawa-Carleton  regional  act,  that  this 
government  would  take  its  responsibilities  for 
making  sure  that  the  structure  of  municdpal 
government — the  structure,  indeed,  of  electing 
representatives  at  the  municipal  level  in  cities 
or  townships  of  the  size  of  the  city  of  Nep>ean, 
as  it  will  become — will  be  done  on  a  ward 
basis.  It  is  ludicrous  in  this  day  and  age  to 
have  a  city  or  a  township  the  size  of  Nepean, 
80,000  souls,  where  the  township  council  or 
the  city  council  is  elected  on  an  across-the- 
mundcipality  basis.  It  means  that  sitting 
municipal  representatives  are  known  to  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Any  challenger  dur- 
ing municipal  elections  has  a  very  difficult 
time  seeking  recognition  from  voters  in  such 
a  large  territorial  area  and  there  is  much  less 
chance  for  that  close  link  between  the  elec- 
torate and  its  elected  municdpal  representa- 
tives than  should  be  the  case  in  modem 
Ontario. 

I  would  ask  this  government  to  make  sure, 
when  long-awaited  revisions  to  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  regional  act  come  before  us,  that 
there  be  some  recognition  of  the  need  for 
wards  in  areas  such  as  Nepean  and  Gloucester 
and  to  very  seriously  begin  the  advances  in 
modem  day  representation  at  the  municipal 
level  that  we  need  in  an  area  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  too  hope  to  be  brief  on 
this  particular  bill.  As  a  representative  of 
part  of  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  which  is  adjacent  to  the  township 
of  Nepean,  and  representing  three  of  the 
smaller  municipalities,  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  restructure  the  regional 
council  would  be  withheld  until  a  general 
regional  bill  would  be  brought  on. 

I  can  understand  some  of  the  frustrations 
of  the  opposition  party  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  I  have  spoken  to  the  minister  mvself 
and  urged  him  to  bring  the  regional  bill  on 
in  the  springtime  and  they  can  be  assured  of 
my  support  dn  bringing  that  forward. 

We  have  talked  as  a  caucus  to  some  of  the 
representatives  in  the  area  and  although  they 
desire  chane^e  to  the  regional  municipality 
of  Ottawa-Carleton,  they  recognize  that  this 
should    be    done    on    a    regional    basis    and 


shouldn't  be  done  within  the  confines  of  this 
particular  bill. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  talked  to  the 
present  reeve,  the  elected  reeve  and  one  of 
the  other  larger  areas,  the  reeve  of  the  town- 
ship of  Gloucester.  All  of  them  agree  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  readjust  the 
regional  representation  at  this  time. 
[5:00] 

I  believe  that  the  township  of  Nepean  has 
asked  for  city  status  at  this  time  and  we 
should  allow  this  bill  to  go  ahead  unfettered. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  night, 
and  again  late  this  afternoon,  there  were 
many  speakers  who  I  think  have  indicated 
general  support  for  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  There  were  a  few  questions  and 
concerns  that  were  raised  that  I  would  lake 
to  address  very  briefly. 

First,  the  member  for  Waterloo  North 
(Mr.  Epp)  made  some  reference  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  spring  session  I  had  indicated, 
relative  to  other  legislation,  that  we  would 
be  bringing  back,  to  use  his  words — and  I 
quote  them,  because  I  noted  them  at  tiie  time 
— we  "would  be  bringing  in  general  legisla- 
tion in  the  very  near  future,"  and  that  was 
why  they  supported  a  particular  point  of 
view  at  that  time. 

I  would  have  to  correct  him  and  say  that 
was  not  so  at  all.  I  did  say  the  government 
would  be  bringing  in  general  legislation  relat- 
ing to  die  acts  at  the  appropriate  time.  But  I 
did  not  try  to  give  any  impression  at  all  that 
it  was  imminent,  because  we  all  knew  the 
process  and  we  knew  that  it  was  not  im- 
mdnent. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  give  us  that  bull. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  conmiitment  by  the  govern- 
ment still  stands,  not  only  as  it  relates  to 
Ottawa-Carleton,  but  also  as  it  relates  to  the 
other  major  areas  that  were  studied  as  well. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  sure;  two  or  three  years 
hence. 

Mr.  Ashe:  He  also  made  reference  to  the 
consultative  process.  I  might  say  that,  as 
the  honourable  members  in  this  House  know, 
I  personally,  realize,  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  consultative  process,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  our  dealings  with  municipal  gov- 
ernments. That's  exactly  why  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  here  in  this  very  simple  form. 
We  consult  with  the  municipalities  and  we 
try  to  get  things  done  easily  and  smoothly, 
without  trying  to  muddy  the  waters,  which 
some  honourable  members  opposite  would 
try  to  do. 

Mr.  Roy:  They've  been  asking  for  city 
status  for  eight  years.  That's  really  reacting. 
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Mr.  Ashe:  This  is  not  intended,  and  never 
was  intended,  to  be  a  major  response  to 
either  the  Mayo  report  or  the  government's 
white  paper  responding  to  the  Mayo  report. 

The  former  Treasurer  in  his  announce- 
ment around  the  middle  of  this  year  in- 
dicated to  the  municipalities,  in  response  to 
a  general  request  from  all  areas  of  the 
province,  that  they  would  have  until  the 
end  of  the  year  to  respond  to  the  white 
papers  that  were  tabled. 

We  have  some  indication— I  am  being 
honest  and  fair  to  the  members  opposite— 
that  some  of  the  new  councils  probably  are 
going  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  that  time 
to  early  in  the  new  year,  considering  the  fact 
that  in  some  jurisdictions  there  was  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  composition  of  the 
council,  to  allow  the  new  members  of  council 
possibly  to  apprise  themselves  of  some  of  the 
issues  that  were  raised. 

I  am  quite  sure  we  will  be  quite  amenable 
to  that  kind  of  short-term  delay,  because 
again  we  listen  to  the  people  in  the  munic- 
ipalities. We  listen  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ments that  are  represented.  So  of  course  we 
believe  in  the  consultation  process. 

The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  again 
raised  the  issue  about  why  he  was  going  to 
be  proposing  a  particular  amendment.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Mayo  report— and 
even  in  our  response,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
there  was  an  indication— representation  was 
one  factor  that  had  to  be  addressed,  not 
only  in  Ottawa-Carleton,  which  is  what  we 
are  discussing  here,  but  also  in  other  areas. 

The  means  of  election  is  of  course  another 
significant  issue  that  needs  to  be  resolved. 
That  was  not  the  intent  of  this  bill.  This  is 
simple  legislation  that  was  designed  to  serve 
one  purpose  at  this  point  in  time,  and 
that's  all. 

I  would  like  to  look  back— and,  frankly, 
I  didn't  take  the  time,  because  I  didn't  think 
it  was  worth  it  to  invest— to  the  time  when 
the  municipality  of  Thorold  was  raised  to  city 
status.  I  doubt  whether  the  same  concerns 
and  challenges  and  amendments  were  in- 
corporated by  way  of  amendment  into  legisla- 
tion at  that  particular  point  in  time.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  was  very  simple  and  basic 
legislation,  which  is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  as  short  a  term  as  possible 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Very  appropriate  too. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  was  also  a  reference  by 
the  same  honourable  member  to  the  fact  that 
a  date  should  be  set  in  the  legislation.  We 
all  know  that  a  date  has  been  set,  the  date 
that  it  receives  royal  assent.  We  can  make  it 


very  clear  to  the  municipality,  as  we  have 
been  all  along,  when  that  day  will  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  things  had  gone 
the  way  they  were  perceived  to  go  with  no 
problems,  and  with  a  basic,  simple  bill,  we 
thought  that  would  be  last  Friday;  and  it  is 
not  our  fault  that  it  did  not  go  last  Friday. 
It  could  very  well  be  tomorrow  if  the  mem- 
bers opposite  so  desire. 

Mr.  Roy:  Sure,  no  problem. 

Mr.  Ashe:  And  as  I  understand  it  the 
municipality  is  well  geared  up  to  plan  their 
celebration  on  that  day  accordingly,  because 
they  are  ready  to  go.  Whatever  that  particular 
celebration  is  I  don't  know,  but  if  there  are 
any  invitations  around  and  you  want  to  have 
a  free  bit  of  pop  or  something,  I  will  see  that 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East  gets  an  in- 
vitation. 

Mr.  Swart:  Why  stop  there?  Why  stop 
with  him? 

Mr.   Ashe:   If  that  is   reaUy  his   concern, 
and  if  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  is 
really  that  concerned- 
Mr.   Kerrio:    Oh,  now  you   are   stretching 
a  point. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —come  over  to  my  ofiBce  some- 
time and  I  will  give  you  a  free  one  too. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  will  go  to  Nepean. 

Mr.  Ashe:  As  far  as  general  representation 
goes,  this  is  not  the  place  to  suggest,  and  I 
appreciate  the  amendment  does  not  suggest 
it,  that  the  representation  change  would  take 
place  right  away.  I  acknowledge  what  is 
going  to  be  suggested  there.  But  we  are 
already  hearing  from  other  member  munic- 
ipalities with  Ottawa-Carleton  that  do  not 
agree  that  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.  They 
support  this  bill  the  way  it  is,  and  they 
agree  as  we  do  that  representation  is  part  of 
a  broader  package  that  has  to  be  addressed 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

There  were,  of  course,  very  suitable  his- 
torical remarks  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  put  on  the  reoord  by  the 
member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  Handleman),  and 
I  think  it  was  very  appropriate  that  some 
member  was  able  to  put  on  the  record  the 
very  historical  background  of  the  munici- 
pality in  question. 

I  frankly  wasn't  able  to  note  anything  other 
than  the  reference  I  have  made,  from  tihe 
member  for  Ottawa  East,  because  I  don't 
think  he  referred  to  anything  of  significance. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  really  on  the  ball. 

Mr.  Ashe:  To  the  member  for  Carleton 
East  who  started  her  remarks  the  other  night, 
and  carried  on  today,  I  think  the  same  an- 
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swers  apply.  I  do  agree  with  her  personally, 
I  might  say,  relative  to  the  ward  system.  I 
think  that  is  the  fair  method  of  election.  But 
again,  we  try  to  wherever  possible,  give  to 
the  municipalities  the  autonomy  we  all  talk 
about  from  time  to  time  to  make  that  choice. 

It  is  also  within  the  purview  of  the  Ot- 
tawa-Carleton  legislation  right  now  for  a 
municipality  to  request  implementation  of 
the  ward  system.  I  understand  that  it  will 
probably  be  on  the  early  agendas  of  the  new 
municipality  to  discuss  that  issue  because  I 
understand  that  some  members  of  that  coun- 
cil at  least— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
majority  or  a  minority  at  this  time,  but  at 
least  some— favour  election  on  a  ward  basis. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  covered  most 
of  the  questions  and  concerns  that  were 
raised.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  now  con- 
clude second  reading  and  deal  with  Ae  par- 
ticular amendments  that  are  possfbly  going  to 
be  proposed  at  a  suitable  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

ROAD  ACCESS  ACT 

Mr.  Ashe,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Mr.  Wells, 
moved  second  reading  of  Bill  104,  An  Act 
respecting  Motor  Vehicle  Access  to  Property 
by  Road. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  moment  drawing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  what  has  hap- 
pened since  this  issue  was  raised  and  dis- 
cussed by  this  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1977 
session,  by  the  vehicle  of  a  private  member's 
bill  introduced  by  the  member  for  Parry 
Sound  (Mr.  Maeck)  which  sought  to  prevent 
an  individual  owner  from  arbitrarily  barri- 
cading a  private  road  without  giving  90  days* 
notice  to  the  other  owners  dependent  on  the 
road  to  reach  their  property. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was 
strong  support  from  all  sides  of  the  House  £or 
that  particular  legislation  and  that  prompted 
the  bill  known  as  BiU  104. 

Since  the  bill  was  tabled  earlier  this  year 
—on  June  1,  to  be  exact— we  have  widely 
circulated  the  bill  for  comments  throughout 
the  province.  I  might  say  that  there  has  not 
been  one  negative  comment  or  letter  directed 
to  us.  We  have  had  a  couple  of  suggestions 
Which  were  very  reasonable  and  very  ex- 
cellent, I  might  say,  for  minor  changes  or 
expansion  of  one  or  two  provisions  and  that 
is  why  we  will  be  putting  forth  three  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  circulated  to  the 
opposition  parties,  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
committee. 


Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  in- 
dicate that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
will  be  supporting  this  bill.  We  believe  it's  « 
bill  that  has  come  at  a  time  when  it's  neces- 
sary to  have  some  more  regulation  vrtA. 
respect  to  both  common  roads  and  access 
roads.  The  fact  that  the  ministry  has  not 
received  any  negative  response  to  this  bill— 
and  we  haven't  received  any  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  except  some  additional  comments 
with  respect  to  some  amendments  which  we 
will  be  dealing  with  later  on— indicates  that 
the  bill  obviously  has  the  support  it  needs 
across  the  province,  and  it  is  going  to  func- 
tion, hopefully,  in  the  way  it  is  intended  to 
function. 

We  will  be  supporting  it  in  principle. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  too  are  sup- 
porting this  bill.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
•^o  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  but 
T  don't  intend  to  break  the  harmony  estab- 
lished by  the  parliamentary  assistant  when 
he  said  he  had  no  critidsm  of  this  bill. 

1  would  Iflce  to  commend  the  Minister  of 
Revenue,  although  he  wasn't  that  at  the 
time,  for  initiating  this  kind  erf  legislation, 
which  has  been  broadened  somewhat  now, 
md  say  to  him  this  is  probably  the  kind  of 
thing  tfiat  brought  him  into  the  cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  To  provide  access  roads? 

Mr.  Swart:  They  had  been  the  govern- 
ment for  33  years,  was  it,  before  that  time 
and  they  had  no  legislation  dealing  witfi  a 
common  road  or  an  access  road.  The  Min- 
'ster  of  Revenue  brought  forth  the  solution 
to  that,  largely.  He  deserves  to  have  his 
place  in  that  cabinet. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Were  it  so  easy  for  us  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  am  aware  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  existed  over  the  years 
with  regard  to  people  who  had  to  use  an 
access  road  or  a  common  road  to  get  to  their 
prop>erty.  In  fact,  back  some  eight  or  nine 
years,  when  I  was  the  executive  director  of 
the  Ontario  Mayors  and  Reeves  Association, 
I  had  a  very  distraught  woman  call  me  from, 
I  believe,  the  Lake  Simcoe  area,  someplace 
not  too  far  from  Toronto.  She  had  a  $75,000 
home  located  on  the  lake.  When  they  bought 
it— and  perhaps  the  search  hadn't  been  done 
properly— they  thought  they  had  access  for  all 
time  through  the  road  that  existed.  Then  they 
were  taken  to  court  and  they  found  they  no 
longer  had  access  to  their  property  and  they 
were  landlocked.  The  only  access  they  had 
was  from  the  lake.  The  woman  was  so  dis- 
traught she  was  in  tears.  It  certainly  had 
afiFected  her  emotionally.  This  sort  of  bill  will 
eliminate  those  kinds  of  circumstances. 
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In  reading  over  the  bill  and  studying  it,  it 
seems  to  me  the  provisions  for  finding  the 
balance  between  individual  rights  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  that  uses  that  road  have 
been  determined  as  wisely  as  they  could  be 
by  this  bill.  There  are  the  rights  of  appeal 
in  this  bill,  the  90-day  notices  which  should 
give  adequate  time  for  anybody  to  build  up 
their  case  prior  to  the  hearing  and  do  all  the 
necessary  consultation  to  determine  all  the 
necessary  regulations  of  the  act.  Because  of 
the  need  for  this  bill  and  because  I  think  the 
bill  is  designed  wisely,  we  in  this  party  will 
he  supporting  it  with  some  enthusiasm. 

[5:15] 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  ministry  in 
bringing  in  such  a  fine,  upstanding  piece  of 
legislation,  of  which  I  was  the  father.  My 
only  concern  is  that  I  don't  see  anything  on 
here  that  says  the  Lome  Maeck  bill.  I  was 
hoping  that  would  be  on  there. 

Mr.  Swart:  Why  didn't  they  do  diat  with 
McCague's  bill  on  land  preservation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  However,  as  members  are 
aware,  I  did  bring  this  bill  into  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  had  second  reading  in  principle  and 
was  supported  by  all  members  of  the  House 
at  the  time.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I 
then  became  a  minister  of  the  crown  and  was 
imable  to  proceed  any  further  with  it,  so  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  the  ministry  take  over 
the  bill  and  that  it  has  became  a  government 
bill. 

It  addresses  a  lot  of  problems  we  have  had 
in  the  riding  of  Parry  Sound.  On  many  occa- 
sions cottagers  we  have  had  who  have  come 
up  for  the  weekend  and  found  that  their  road 
had  been  arbitrarily  closed  by  a  chain  or  a 
rock  pile  or  a  gate  and  weren't  able  to  get 
into  their  property.  This  is  going  to  aUeviate 
that  situation  and  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to 
take  away  any  property  rights.  It  is  going  to 
at  least  allow  some  time  for  decisions  to  be 
made  before  arbitrary  road  closings  are  en^- 
forced. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  ministry  for 
bringing  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  af)ologize. 
I  omitted  to  indicate  earlier  we  will  be 
making  a  small  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  honourable  member  has 
already  spoken  and  you  are  only  allowed  to 
speak  once. 

Mr.  Epp:  Okay,  I  made  my  point. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  am  only  going  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  bill.  I  support  the  bill  and  I  compli- 
ment the  government  for  introducing  it;  it  is 
l>ased  on  the  predecessor  bill  which  of  course 


we  were  in  agreement  with— and  I  spoke  on 
Bill  63. 

At  the  time  Bill  63  was  introduced  I  made 
a  number  of  telephone  calls  to  various  inter- 
ested, or  possibly  interested,  groups.  At  that 
time  I  could  find  no  organization  that  had  any 
objections  or  raised  any  objections  to  that 
particular  bill.  The  ministry  has  just  indicated 
that  it  has  circulated  the  present  bill  ex- 
tensively and  has  found  no  objections  to  it. 

I  think  this  bill  has  a  number  of  safeguards 
for  the  property  owner  on  whose  land  a  road 
exists  while  at  the  same  time  it  protects  the 
right  of  those  who,  because  of  earlier  zoning 
or  lack  of  zoning,  suddenly  find  themselves 
in  the  predicament  where  they  can't  get 
access  to  their  own  property. 

During  the  debate  on  Bill  63  last  year  a 
number  of  interesting  horror  stories  were 
painted.  I  recall  one  particularly  vivid  de- 
scription of  somebody's  family  standing  in  the 
pouring  rain  and  not  able  to  get  access  to 
their  cottage.  Interestingly  enough,  the  ex- 
ample was  not  as  far-fetched  as  one  might 
think.  All  of  us  in  this  House  have  come  up 
with  a  number  of  examples.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young) 
has  informed  me  that  there  have  been  ex- 
amples fairly  close  to  his  riding,  which  is 
hardly  a  rural  riding  or  a  cottage  area  riding. 
It  is  in  northern  Metro,  not  northern  Ontario. 

I  think  the  bill  deserves  our  support  and 
we  express  that  support. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  just  have  a  few  brief  com- 
ments to  make  on  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  member  for 
Parry  Sound,  as  he  was  when  the  original 
Bill  63  was  introduced,  because  it  forced 
the  Legislature  and,  of  course,  the  govern- 
ment to  think  about  this  important  problem. 
I  congratulate  the  government  for  bringing 
forward  this  bill. 

I  think  the  ministry  itself  deserves  some 
credit  for  taking  note  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed when  it  was  drafted  as  a  private 
member's  bill  and  they  have  struck  the 
balance.  They  have  allowed  access  to  be 
maintained  without  infringing  on  property 
rights  and  that  was  of  some  concern  in  the 
debate  on  the  original  bill. 

I  wish  the  government  would  take  similar 
action  with  regard  to  other  private  members' 
bills,  particularly  Bill  18,  that  of  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Carleton  East,  with 
regard  to  special  education.  That  is  another 
bill  where  discussion  has  focused  on  a  prob- 
lem and  where  I  would  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  introduce  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  government  House  leader  were 
to  indicate  to  my  House  leader  at  the  next 
House   leaders'    meeting    on   Thursday   that 
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the  government  was  willing  to  proceed  with 
Bill  18  in  some  form,  I  am  sure  we  could 
get  it  passed  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  She  must  become  a 
cabinet  minister.   That's  the  precedent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well,  that's  an  interesting 
proposal  that  the  Deputy  Premier  and  House 
leader  could  extend.  I  don't  know  what  the 
response  would  be.  I  suspect  it  might  be 
blunt  and  perhaps  slightly  negative. 

The  bill  is  of  particular  importance,  in 
spite  of  the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Etobicoke,  to  people  in  rural,  cottage  and 
northern  Ontario  areas. 

Mr.  Philip:  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Of  course  he  didn't  say  it 
wasn't,  but  what  he  did  point  out  was  it 
even  affects  northern  Metro;  if  it  affects  the 
wilds  of  northern  Metro,  it  must  affect  all 
of  the  province,  but  particularly  the  rural 
and  northern  areas. 

Mr,  Philip:  Nothing  affects  northern 
Metro.  We  are  going  to  introduce  a  bill 
again  that  nothing  affects  northern  Metro. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  ignore  the  interjections. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  out 
of  order  to  speak  twice  on  second  reading. 
Often  in  the  past  someone  has  had  a  cot- 
tage closed  for  the  winter  and  come  in  the 
spring  and  found  their  access  to  that  cottage 
had  been  interfered  with.  They  closed  it  up 
for  the  winter  and  were  not  using  it,  and 
this  of  course  speaks  to  that  problem. 

One  question  that  I  would  like  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  to  speak  to  when  the 
bill  gets  to  committee— or  perhaps  he  could 
reply  on  second  reading  because  there  may 
be  no  need  for  it  to  go  to  committee— is 
whether  the  bill  applies  to  government 
ministries  such  as  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  in  interfering  with  access  roads 
to  points  on  lakes  and  to  other  destinations. 
I  would  like  some  clarification  on  that  point 
and  if  the  parliamentary  assistant  could 
speak  to  that,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go 
to  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  unfor- 
tunate that  the  minister  finds  it  necessary 
to  carry  the  responsibility  and  in  fact  em- 
barrassment on  this  reassessment  business 
once  more— That's  not  the  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Bill  104. 

An.  hon.  member:  Let's  send  him  back  to 
sleep  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  carry  the  responsibility 
of  the  embarrassment  until  that  bill  comes 
forward. 


Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  You  were  just  going  to 
say  something  nice  about  me,  I  know. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  going  to  be  nice  about 
you. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  bill  on  second  reading.  In  October 
1977  when  the  then  member  for  Parry 
Sound  introduced  the  bill,  I  spoke  in  favour 
of  it.  As  I  said  then,  the  problems  in  his 
area  which  led  him  to  introduce  the  bill  at 
that  time  are  very  similar  to  problems  in 
the  area  I  represent.  We  have  cottage  areas 
that  often  are  not  organized  municipally 
and  in  many  cases  roads  are  not  planned  as 
they  normally  are  in  municipahties.  As  a 
result,  you  have  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  what  were  commonly  called  private 
roads  in  the  past  which  cross  other  people's 
property  in  order  to  gain  access  to  their 
own  property. 

This  led  to  a  large  number  of  disputes, 
especially  when  there  were  no  formal  agree- 
ments among  property  owners  but  just  an 
understanding  among  friends  and  neighbours 
about  how  one  could  gain  access.  When  the 
ownership  of  the  property  changed  hands, 
sometimes  those  agreements  were  not  fully 
understood  by  the  new  property  owners,  who 
resented  the  fact  that  people  were  travelling 
across  their  property  to  gain  access  and  tried 
to  close  the  roads. 

This  led  in  some  cases  to  very  serious  legal 
disputes  about  whether  or  not  this  was  a 
public  thoroughfare,  even  though  it  was 
private  land.  There  were  questions  of  com- 
mon law  and  how  long  a  thoroughfare  was 
in  use  before  it  could  not  be  closed.  There 
were  very  vague  situations,  legally,  as  to 
what  determined  a  public  road  and  what  did 
not. 

I  have  had  some  serious  problems  in  my 
area- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  what  some  of  your 
constituents  tell  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Swart:  We've  still  got  a  Tory  govern- 
ment that  makes  it  difficult. 

Mr.  Wildman:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
this  bill  was  dealt  with  on  second  reading,  I 
wrote  a  letter— and  the  member  for  Parry 
Sound  can  testify  to  this— to  the  government 
House  leader,  suggesting  it  was  about  time 
they  reintroduced  it  and  asking  what  was 
taking  them  so  darn  long  to  db  it.  Subse- 
quent to  that.,  the  former  Treasurer  did  re- 
introduce the  bill,  but  conveniently  forgot 
about  it  until  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  the  power  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Algoma. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  never  forgets. 

Mr.  Wildman:  As  I  was  saying  before  I 
was  interrupted,  in  my  area  there  are  some 
cases  where  roads  were  laid  out  by  what  was 
there  before  the  Local  roads  boards  in  un- 
organized areas.  When  they  were  following 
along  the  surveyed  area  where  the  road 
should  go,  and  they  found  they  had  to  go 
around  some  sort  of  hill  or  rock  face  or 
something  of  that  nature,  they  simply  laid  it 
around  on  private  property. 

That  was  fine  as  long  as  you  had  just  the 
rural  people  living  there—  people  who  all  knew 
each  other  and  co-operated  with  one  an- 
other. But  when  someone  new  came  into  the 
area  and  bought  that  property,  he  resented 
the  fact  that  what  may  have  even  become  a 
municipality  by  this  time  now  had  a  road  on 
his  property,  and  he  wanted  to  have  com- 
pensation for  it  or  wanted  the  road  removed. 
This,   again,   led  to  many  disputes. 

As  I  was  also  saying,  in  my  riding  there  is 
one  particular  situation  where  a  number  of 
people  have  been  in  a  dispute  for  some  time 
now  over  a  road  in  Plummer  township.  No- 
body seems  to  know  whether  it  is  a  public 
road  or  not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  legis- 
lation will  do  something  to  help  those  people 
resolve  a  very  sticky  dispute  and  one  which 
has  actually  led  very  close  friends  to  become 
very  bitter  towards  one  another.  If  we  hadn't 
taken  so  long  to  have  this  reintrodoiced,  the 
dispute  might  have  been  solved  by  now. 

The  advantages  of  this  bill  are  that  it  does 
not  hurt  the  property  rights  of  the  person 
who  owns  the  property;  there  is  a  system  set 
up  which  allows  people  to  take  an  ordered 
approach  to  dealing  with  a  problem;  and 
everybody  knows  how  it  will  be  dealt  with,, 
because  they  are  given  information  ahead  of 
time. 

At  the  time  it  was  introduced,  I  con- 
gratulated the  member  who  introduced  it 
and  indicated  my  support  for  it.  I  again  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  tenacity  in  finally  per- 
suading his  cabinet  colleagues  to  go  ahead 
with  this  bill. 

[5:30] 

I  would  hope  that  the  one  question  which 
was  raised  by  my  colleague  from  Port 
Arthur  can  be  resolved  in  this  case,  though: 
What  happens  with  a  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  road?  This  has  been  a  very  vague 
situation  in  the  past. 

The  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  (Mr. 
Bernier),  when  he  was  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  made  a  statement  in  my  riding, 
in  the  community  of  Wawa,  that  once  public 
moneys  had  been  expended  on  a  road  that 
road  would  not  be  closed  to  the  public.  Im- 


mediately after  he  made  that  statement,  the 
Ministry  of  Natmral  Resources  district  closed 
the  road  that  had  had  public  moneys  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

When  I  raised  that  with  the  minister  and 
pointed  out  there  was  a  contradiction  there, 
he  pointed  out  that  what  he  meant  was 
generally  true  but  there  were  exceptions.  I 
hope  this  bill  will  also  apply  to  those  kinds 
of  situations;  not  just  to  roads  going  across 
private  property,  but  roads  used  by  Natural 
Resources.  Then  when  they  are  no  longer  in 
use  by  Natural  Resources,,  will  the  public 
have  access  to  lakes  and  to  the  wildtemess  of 
our  area  over  these  roads  paid  for  with  public 
moneys?  Not  just  public  moneys  spent  by 
municipalities  or  roads  boards  in  the  past  on 
a  road  that  goes  into  a  cottage  area,  but  also 
money  spent  by  the  provincial  government  on 
a  road  that  leads  to  a  lake  or  a  river  in  the 
wilderness.  I  hope  that  can  be  clarified. 

Again,  as  I  said  before,  the  most  com- 
mendable thing  about  this  bill  is  that  the 
people  will  be  warned  ahead  of  time  and  will 
have  a  right  to  a  hearing.  This  may  or  may 
not  involve  the  kind  of  expense  it  would  in- 
volve now,  if  one  had  to  go  to  court  and 
resolve  a  problem  using  the  legal  profession. 
I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary  imder  this 
procedure. 

Again,  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed 
quickly.  I  don't  really  see  the  need  for  it  to 
go  to  committee.  I  hope  we  can  get  through 
it  expeditiously  and  that  the  questions  we've 
raised  on  second  reading  can  he  answered 
by  the  parliamentary  assistant  so  we  will  not 
have  to  go  into  committee  to  have  those 
matters  clarified. 

Mr.  Ashe:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like 
to  thank  all  of  the  members  who  have  indi- 
cated such  strong  support  for  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  goes  without 
saying  after  hearing  all  of  the  speakers  that 
there  is  no  disagreement  whatsoever. 

I  think  the  general  comments  cover  many 
of  the  pluses  of  the  bill,  relative  particularly 
I  think  to  its  fairness— die  fact  that  rights 
are  protected  on  both  sides  wdth  adequate 
notice,  there  is  the  right  to  present  both  sides 
of  an  issue  and  the  assurance  that  people 
are  aware  when  an  issue  does  occur.  I  tliink 
both  the  rights  of  people  who  have  been 
using  a  particular  road  are  well  protected  and 
yet  these  rights  of  property,  of  course,  are 
staU  protected. 

In  no  way,  of  course,  does  this  legislation 
have  any  property  rights  in  the  sense  of  a 
change  of  ownership  or  anything  like  that. 
I  think  it's  fair  to  say  the  only  question  or 
concern  if  you  will,  that  has  been  brought 
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up.  I  indicated  in  my  opening  remarks.  We 
will  be  going  into  committee  because  there 
are  three  positive  amendments  that  came 
about  because  of  our  consultative  process  over 
the  summer.  I  still  hope  and  percedve  that  we 
can  proceed  with  committee  and  third  read- 
ing tonight  and  have  royal  assent  tomorrow. 
I  don't  think  that's  any  great  problem. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  three  stages  tin  one  day. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Responding  to  the  particular 
question  relative  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resom-ces  roads,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that's 
one  of  the  amendments  we  will  be  proposing 
to  section  1 — to  clarify  that  these  roads  are 
not  included  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Wildman:  Oh,  that's  a  shame. 

Mr.  Ashe:  But  not  because  of  this  act.  It 
really  is  middng  it  abundantly  clear  that  pres- 
entlv.  under  part  II  of  the  Public  Lands  Act 
—and  I  think  this  is  the  particular  area  that 
the  honourable  members  were  referring  to — 
the  district  forester  may  close  a  public  forest 
road  to  the  public  "for  such  period  or  periods 
as  he  may  determine."  Some  obvious  reasons 
pre  serious  repairs,  heavy  forestry  cutting 
equipment  blocking  the  road,  forest  fires;  that 
kind  of  thing  is  obviously  what  is  in  mind, 
with  the  exception  of  persons  operating 
vehicles  used  for  hauling  forest  products. 
That's  under  section  54  of  subsection  1. 

/In  addition,  where  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  has  entered  into  an  agreement  widi 
a  person  who  occupies  a  private  forest  road 
to  allow  travel  by  the  public,  the  district 
forester  has  the  same  power  to  close  such  a 
pr^ivate  forest  road.  That's  under  section  56, 
s'lbsecHon  5, 

One  of  the  amendments  is  reallv  just 
m-^ldno;  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  still  per- 
ceive this  to  be  an  excellent  section  in  the 
Pubhc  Lands  Act.  considering  the  reasons 
v/hy  it  is  there.  I  hope  that  will  take  care  of 
the  concerns  of  the  honourable  members.  To 
make  it  clear  in  this  legislation— that  is  the 
reason  for  one  of  the  three  amendments  we 
will  be  making  when  we  proceed  into  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wildmpn:  An  unfortunate  amendment. 
A   very  unfortunate   amendment. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It's  not  really  an  amendment 
because  the  Public  Lands  Act  already  spells 
that  out,  but  for  the  sake  of  somebody  who 
might  pick  up  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation it  would  save  a  cross-reference. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  for  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 


MINISTRY  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  166,  An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  AflFadrs. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart  moves 
that  section  5(2Xc)  of  the  bill  be  deleted  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor:  "(c)  ad- 
ministering and  co-ordinating  programs  of 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities." 

Mr.  Swart:  I  will  be  brief.  I  explained  the 
reasons  for  this  amendment  before.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  reply  to  some  comments 
which   were  made  by  the  minister. 

It  is  true  this  amendment  says  "adminis- 
tering and  co-ordinating"  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  municipalities.  It  is  also 
clear  that  it  does  not  say  all  programs.  The 
intent  is— and  we  had  some  assistance  from 
legal  ooimsel  in  drafting  this— it  would  only 
apply  to  those  programs  which  are  normally 
administered  by  the  Minister  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  or  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately, those  matters  that  were  formerly  in 
TEIGA,  relating  to  mimicipal   government. 

If  the  minister  had  not  made  the  comment 
he  did  in  his  speech  introducing  the  estim- 
ates, this  amendment  might  not  be  before  us 
today.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  before  us. 
He  stated  that  that  was  rather  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
ministry— I  don't  wish  to  put  any  words  in 
his  mouth,  but  he  said  words  to  that  effect. 

If  we  look  at  what  he  said  it  becomes 
rather  clear  that  that  ministry  does  not  in- 
tend to  take  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  programs. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
minister's  speech  some  two  weeks  ago  on 
the  introduction  of  his  estimates.  He  said: 
"I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  that 
component  of  the  ministry  which  has  the 
vital  responsibility  related  to  our  dealings 
and  relationships  with  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario.  The  local  government  division  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  division  of  the  same 
name  in  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  As  before,  the  execu- 
tive director  is  Eric  Fleming  .  .  .  and  there 
are  six  branches."  I  won't  read  all  the  six 
branches. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "Broadly  speaking, 
this  division  had  a  dual  role:  to  advise  the 
government  on  policies  affecting  local  govern- 
ment, particularly  municipahties,  and  also 
to  assist  local  governments  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  and  functions."  That's 
a  very  reasonable  assessment  of  what  that 
department  will  be  doing. 
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He  continued:  "More  specifically,  this 
division's  activities  include  policy  advice  on 
local  government  structure,  functions  and 
responsibilities;  assistance  to  municipalities  on 
administration  and  finance  management; 
liaison  with  municipalities  and  mimicipal 
organizations  on  a  broad  range  of  provincial 
policies  and  programs  of  interest  to  local 
government;  policy  advice  on  transfer  pay- 
ments to  municipalities,  including  uncondi- 
tional grants,  transitional  and  special  grants, 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes,  as  well  as  the  man- 
agement of  several  transfer  payments  and 
loan  programs. 

"I  would  like  to  elaborate  briefly  upon 
the  last  point.  In  our  early  discussions  with 
the  Treasurer  and  his  oflficials,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  municipal  financial  base  and 
the  system  of  intergovernmental  transfers  are 
important  components  of  the  fiscal  and 
budgetary  structure  of  the  province.  How- 
ever, while  recognizing  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  provincial  financial  policy 
rests  with  the  Treasurer,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
can  and  should  perform  an  active  planning 
and  advocative  role  on  behalf  of  the  munic- 
ipalities." That  doesn't  sound  like  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  grants. 

"Having  regard  to  all  of  these  factors,  the 
decision  has  been  made  that  the  municipal 
finance  branch,  the  intergovernmental  finance 
and  grants  policy  branch  will  remain  as  part 
of  the  fiscal  policy  division  in  the  Ministry 
of  Treasury  and  Economics.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prime  point  of  contact"— get  this 
-"with  municipalities  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy,  including  finance,  is  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs.  This 
is  why  all  conditional  grants  to  munic- 
ipalities are  in  the  estimates  of  the  ministry. 

"I  am  optimistic  that  these  arrangements 
relating  to  municipal  financial  matters  will 
prove  effective  to  all  concerned.  Because  of 
the  crucial  natiure  of  this  area,  however,  we 
wiU  be  monitoring  these  arrangements  very 
carefully,  prepared  to  advocate  refinements 
or  alterations  as  may  be  advisable." 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  it  appears  to  be 
rather  clear  that  he  is  leaving  certain  finan- 
cial responsibilities  of  the  grants  policy 
branch  and  of  the  municipal  finance  branch 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics. It  is  obvious  he  is  not  too  sure  him- 
self that  that  is  going  to  work  satisfactorily, 
so  they're  going  to  monitor  it. 

What  we're  simply  saying  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  that  we  don't 
think  that  it's  going  to  work  too  satisfactorily 
either.  We  would  sooner  have  it  the  other 
way  with  the  branches  directly  under  your 


ministry.  Then,  if  it  doesn't  work  very  weU 
that  way,  you  can  take  a  look  at  it.  How- 
ever, bills  have  the  hdbit  of  getting  passed 
and  then  changes  are  not  made  for  months 
or  years  afterwards.  We  think  there  is  a 
better  chance  that  this  will  work  eflBciently 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  municipahties, 
if  those  branches  are  in  your  ministry. 

As  I  said  before,  our  amendment  doesn't 
state  that  they  must  be  in  that  ministry,  but  it 
does  reinforce  the  responsibility  we  think  you 
should  have  for  the  administration  of  the 
transfer  payments  to  the  municipalities  that 
had  generally  come  under  TEIGA.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Ms.  Gigantes:  I  think  this  amendment  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  has  a  lot  that 
should  recommend  it  to  this  minister  in 
particular.  This  minister  has  had  experience 
in  his  previous  portfolio  of  having  to  assiune 
some  kind  of  pubhc  responsibihty  for  funds 
over  which  he  had  no  control  and  which  the 
Treasurer  controlled. 

[5:45] 

I'm  speaking  of  the  superannuation  fund  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund.  The  minister  wiU  recall 
the  great  embarrassment  in  which  he  was 
frequently  placed  because  the  superannuation 
fund,  though  it  came  under  the  general 
agents  of  his  ministry,  was  administered 
directly  by  the  Treasurer.  He  found  himself 
in  the  very  embarrassing  position  of  having 
to  explain  figures  that  he  reaUy  didn't  under- 
stand, to  put  it  bluntly. 

I  recall  one  meeting  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  social  development  where  we  were 
discussing  superannuation  funds.  We  simply 
had  to  close  down  the  committee  while  the 
minister,  who  did  not  have  the  administration 
of  this  fund  under  his  control,  had  to  seek 
information  from  Treasury— from  TEIGA  as 
it  then  was. 

I  would  suggest  very  strongly  to  this  min- 
ister that  he  think  about  the  pain  and  anguish 
he  went  through  in  the  situation  he  was  in  as 
Minister  of  Education,  with  no  control  over 
the  administration  of  that  fund,  before  he 
agrees  to  be  put  in  a  very  similar  kind  of 
situation  once  again.  That  is,  not  having  con- 
trol over  a  very  important  element  in  this  new 
Treasury  ministry.  I  recommend  to  the  min- 
ister that  he  reconsider  the  fact  that  he 
should  have  administrative  control  over  this 
very  important  element  of  the  work  that  he 
will  be  doing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  just  hke  to  make  two 
comments  on  this  amendment  put  forward 
by  my  ooleague,  the  member  for  Wdlland- 
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Thorold.  I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  appeal  to  the  min- 
ister to  reconsider  the  position  that  I  heard 
him  express  at  the  conclusion  of  second 
reading  £or  two  reasons. 

One  is  the  other  side  of  the  argument  the 
member  for  Carleton  East  put.  This  particu- 
lar minister  also  has  experience  in  administer- 
ing large  grants— the  transfer  grants  that  went 
to  the  school  board  in  the  previous  ministry. 
It  seems  to  me  if  you  can  undertake  that  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  you 
should  be  able  to  undertake  that  responsi- 
bility in  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  if  the  Ministry  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  is  to  mean  anything  and  to  have  any 
guts  in  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  arguments  that  we  in 
this  party  presented  in  the  debate  on  the 
other  new  ministry  that  has  been  created 
since  government  reorganization  in  1972. 
That  was  the  Ministry  of  Northern  Affairs, 
which  was  also  mooted  by  the  government 
simply  as  a  co-ordinating,  liaisoning  ministry. 
It  did  not  have  the  -power  in  terms  of  real 
clout  with  regard  to  the  north.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  this  ministry  will  not  have 
the  clout  to  carry  on  its  resjx)nsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  municipalities  of  this  province. 
It  should  have  that  clout  and  it  should  have 
that  responsibility.  The  municipalities  should 
know  that  they  don't  have  to  deal  with  two 
moving  targets;  one,  the  Treasurer,  and  the 
other  this  minister,  tihe  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

I  think  that  the  minister  and  this  min- 
istry have  the  potential  to  serve  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  province  well,  both  in  terms 
of  legislation  and  policy,  and  in  terms  of  ad- 
ministration of  grants.  Therefore,  I  would 
appeal  to  the  minister  to  accept  die  amend- 
ment and  I  would  appeal  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  from  the  Liberal  Party  to  also 
support  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  me  just  sum  up.  First 
of  all,  I  appreciate  my  friend  reminding  me 
of  some  of  our  difficulties  with  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fimd.  I  admit  there  were 
difficulties  in  reconciling  some  of  the  policies 
that  were  carried  out  and  transactions  that 
took  place  in  the  past.  But  I  think  we  got 
those  straightened  out.  I  really  don't  see  any 
comparison  between  that  situation  and  this 
situation. 

As  for  the  acts  that  this  ministry  will  ad- 
minister—and those  acts  are  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  this  bill— under  section  4  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  those 
acts  is  given  to  this  ministry.  Therefore,  we 
will  be  making  the  policy  decisions  and  we 


will  be  operating  as  far  as  the  unconditional 
grants  are  concerned,  as  far  as  the  resource 
equalization  grants  are  concerned  and  so 
forth. 

The  only  difference,  I  think— and  I  draw 
this  to  my  friend's  attention;  I  have  looked 
at  this  very  carefully— is  where  some  of  the 
people  may  be  located.  My  friend  even 
states  that  all  those  branches  should  be  in 
this  ministry.  I  have  to  tell  him  that  all 
those  branches  wouldn't  be  in  this  min- 
istry; only  some  of  those  i)eople  might  be 
in  this  ministry,  or  some  could  be  in  Trea- 
sury. For  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
I  think  we  can  leave  them  where  they  are, 
and  we  can  operate  and  administer  the  acts 
and  the  programs  that  we  have  to  administer 
and  operate  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities. 
I  don't  see  any  problem.  If  there  is  any 
problem,  we  will  come  back  and  suggest 
a  new  way  of  operating. 

But  I  must  tell  the  member  that,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  already  had  a  couple  of 
meetings  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  they  have  gone  very 
well;  this  ministry  has  taken  the  lead  in 
being  the  ministry  dealing  with  the  munic- 
ipalities   and    the    transfer    payments. 

I  also  have  to  tell  him  that  I  believe  the 
addition  of  the  words  "administer  and,"  as 
set  out  in  the  motion  that  my  friend  has  put 
forward,  would  then  mean  we  would  have  to 
administer  all  the  programs  from  all  the 
ministries  of  this  government.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  the  policy  of  this  government. 
It  is  not  the  way  I  would  want  it.  I  don't 
think  it  is  the  way  he  would  want  it.  So  I 
have  no  other  course  of  action  but  to  reject 
the  amendment,  because  I  think  it  would 
do  something  more  than  even  he  wants. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour 
of   Mr.   Swart's   amendment   will  please   say 
aye. 
All  those  opposed  will  please   say  "nay." 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  just  wondering, 
under  the  circumstances,  since  we  have  other 
bills  to  do  in  committee,  if  we  could  defer 
this  vote,  along  with  votes  on  other  bills  in 
committee,   until    10   o'clock   tonight. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Sections  6  to   11,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

CITY  OF  NEPEAN  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  172,  An  Act  to  erect 
the  Township  of  Nepean  into  a  City  Mu- 
nicipality. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Swart  moves  that  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof:  "But  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  1980,  and  not  withstanding  section 
4(l)(f)  of  the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ot- 
tawa-Carleton  Act,  the  number  of  represent- 
atives of  the  city  of  Nepean  on  the  council 
of  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  shall  be  increased  to  four,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Nepean 
and  the  three  aldermen  who  receive  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  a  general  elec- 
tion to  elect  a  council  of  the  city  of  Nepean 
and  holding  office  after  that  date." 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order:  I  would  ask  you  to  rule  this 
amendment  out  of  order,  and  I  would  like 
to  explain  why.  This  is  a  bill  to  create  a 
city  where  a  township  formerly  existed.  The 
bill  does  everything  necessary  to  achieve 
that  end.  The  purpose  and  the  principle  of 
the  bill  are  as  outlined  in  the  title:  simply 
to  create  a  city  municipality.  The  amend- 
ment deals  with  regional  representation,  not 
with  the  principle  of  the  bill  as  approved 
on  second  reading.  In  fact  it  deals  with  the 
Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Act.  I  would  suggest  that  the  amendment  is 
completely  out  of  order  in  that  it  changes 
the  principle  of  the  bill  which  we  approved 
on  second  reading.   I  ask  you  to  rule. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Wrong  again. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  On  the  point  of 
order?  The  member  for  Welland-Thorold. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  would  point  out  that  section 
4  of  this  bill  deals  specifically  with  the 
matter  of  representation  of  Nepean  on  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  regional  council.  May  I 
read:  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  for  the  period 
commencing  December  1,  1978,  and  ending 
on  November  30,  1980,  affect  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Nepean  on  the  council 
of  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  as  established  in  section  4(1)  of  the 
Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Act".  It  deals  solely  with  the  matter  of 
representation  on  the  regional  council  and 
as  such,  a  bill  to  amend  that,  I  suggest  to 
you,  has  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point 
of  order:  I  just  want  to  indicate  to  you, 
regarding,  of  course,  the  argument  put  by 
my  colleague  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold,  that  section  4  deals  clearly,  as  the 
notation  on  the  side  indicates,  with  represen- 
tation on  regional  council.  It  so  happens 
that  it  takes  a  particular  form  and  that  form 
is  by  referring  to  another  act. 

However,  I  would  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment put  forward  by  my  colleague  the  mem- 


ber for  Welland-Thorold  in  fact  deals  also 
with  representation  on  regional  council.  The 
members  may  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
approach,  but  because  the  principle  of  this 
section,  if  you  like,  is  representation  on  re- 
gional council,  and  the  amendment  clearly 
deals  with  representation  on  regional  coun- 
cil, the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  confusion  that  is  brought  to  the  de- 
bate by  the  member  for  Carleton  I  think  is 
unworthy  of  him  because  he  opposes  the 
amendment.  If  he  opposes  the  amendment 
and  if  his  colleagues  oppose  the  amendment, 
let  them  vote  against  it  but  not  challenge 
it  on  this  spurious  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Carried. 

Ms.  Gigantes:   Tedious^  Sidney,  tedious. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opposition 
from  the  member  for  Carleton  to  the  effect 
that  the  amendment  is  out  of  order  is  not  on. 
If  you  read  the  whole  explanatory  note  on 
the  bill,  it  deals  with  making  Nepean  into 
a  city  "and  for  matters  consequent  thereon." 
One  of  the  matters  consequent  thereon  is 
section  4,  which  deals  with  the  regional  mu- 
nicipality of  Ottawa-Carleton  and  the  Re- 
gional Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  Act. 
As  some  of  my  colleagues  have  said,  the 
member  may  disagree  with  what  is  intended 
in  the  amendment  as  such,  but  to  suggest 
that  somehow  this  amendment  is  out  of 
order  and  not  in  line  with  the  principle  of 
the  bill  I  think  is  ridiculous,  even  based  on 
the  explanatory  note. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  a  bill  is  clearly 
out  of  order  on  the  basis  that  it  spends 
money  or  does  things  of  this  nature,  any 
doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  when  the  amendment  in  fact 
deals  with  a  section  which  refers  to  the  Re- 
gional Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  Act. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  point  of  order,  may  I  use 
the  same  reference  as  the  previous  honour- 
able member  did,  "for  matters  consequent 
thereon"? 

Mr.  Conway:  You  are  as  Pavlovian  as 
they  come. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  actual  fact,  those  matters  just 
reiterate  that  there  will  not  be  any  changes 
relative  to  representation  and  other  things. 
On  the  board  of  education,  in  the  case  of 
the  separate  school  board  that  we  will  be 
coming  to  by  amendment- 
Mr.  Roy:  Your  amendment  is  out  of  order, 
if  you  are  consistent. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —also  with  the  regional  re- 
presentation on  the  Ottawa-Carleton  council, 
in  fact,   there   is   not   a   change.   Reiterating 
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that  there  is  not  a  change,  I  would  suggest, 
is  what  is  consequent  to  the  bill. 

I  would  support  the  member  for  Carleton 
who  suggests  that  this  particular  amendment 
is  out  of  order. 

Ms.  Cigantes:  Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  Roy:  May  I  make  further  comments 
to  you?  If  you  are  going  to  be  consistent  on 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  rule  this  amend- 
ment out  of  order  you  are  going  to  have  to 
rule  the  government's  amendment  out  of 
order  as  well. 


Mr.  Ashe:  You  probably  haven't  even  read 
it,  so  how  can  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  haven't  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Conway:  That's  not  the  way  to  get 
to  the  Treasurer's  bench. 

Mr.  D^uty  Chairman:  Order.  It  being 
almost  six  o'clock,  I  will  reserve  the  ruling 
on  this  point  of  order  until  eight  o'clock. 
I  will  now  leave  the  chair  and  return  at 
eight 

The  House  recessed  at  6  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

(Seepage  5121) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  NOTICE  PAPER 

NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

141.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  Attorney 
General  table  legal  opinions  as  to  what  as- 
pects of  the  Cantrakon  development  in  the 
town  of  Caledon  are  "sub  judice".  (Tabled 
November  7,  1978. ) 

Hon.  Mr.  McMurtry:  No  specific  legal 
opinions  have  been  prepared  in  relation  to 
the  Cantrakon  matter,  which  is  an  appHcation 
to  the  divisional  court  for  judicial  review 
pursuant  to  the  Judicial  Review  Procedure 
Act.  The  Attorney  General  has  requested  his 
staflF  to  prepare  an  opinion  on  the  "sub 
judice"  rule  as  it  relates  to  Cantrakon, 

142.  Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  ministry  table 
any  legal  opinions  it  has  as  to  whether  the 
issuance  of  a  development  permit  under  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Act  obligates  a  municipahty  to  make  an 
official  plan  amendment  to  accommodate  the 
proposed  development?  Secondly,  is  such  an 
official  plan  amendment  appealable  in  the 
procedure  set  out  in  the  Planning  Act? 
Thirdly,  where  a  development  permit  conflicts 
with  an  official  plan,  is  an  official  plan  amend- 
ment required  before  a  building  permit  can 
be  issued  complying  with  the  development 
permit?  (Tabled  November  7,  1978.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  shall  begin  by  an- 
swering  the  third,    and   in   my   opinion   the 


most  important  part  of  this  question.  This  is 
the  situation  where  a  development  permit 
confficts  with  an  official  plan. 

Section  19  of  the  Planning  Act  precludes 
the  undertaking  of  any  public  work  or  the 
passing  of  any  bylaw  for  any  purpose  that 
does  not  conform  with  the  official  plan.  Sec- 
tion 19  does  not  preclude  private  works  or 
undertakings  that  would  not  be  in  conformity 
with  the  official  plan.  The  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment Planning  and  Development  Act  does  not 
preclude  the  issuance  of  a  development  per- 
mit by  reason  only  of  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment authorized  by  the  permit  would 
not  be  in  conformity  with  an  official  plan  of 
the  municipality.  The  fact  that  the  act  makes 
provision  for  the  setting  aside  of  local  zoning 
bylaws  by  regulation  in  an  area  of  develop- 
ment control  indicates,  it  is  suggested,  that 
control  through  development  permits  issued 
under  the  act  is  to  be  paramount. 

The  answer  to  part  three  of  the  question 
indicates  an  answer  to  part  one,  which  would 
be  that  an  amendment  to  the  official  plan  is 
not  required  to  accommodate  a  proposed 
private  development  under  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment Planning  and  Development  Act. 

No  official  plan  amendment  being  neces- 
sary, the  question  as  to  the  right  of  appeal 
does  not  arise.  However,  if  a  municipality 
did  proceed  with  an  official  plan  amendment, 
the  normal  procedure  of  the  Planning  Act 
would  apply  whereby  the  amendment  could 
be  referred  to  die  Otitario  Municipal  Board. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

CITY  OF  NEPEAN  ACT 
(continued) 

Resumption  of  consideration  of  Bill  172, 
An  Act  to  erect  the  Township  of  Nepean  into 
a  Qty  Municipality. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  When  we  adjourned 
at  six  we  were  dealing  with  an  amendment 
by  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  (Mr. 
Swart).  The  member  for  Carleton  (Mr. 
Handleman)  rose  on  a  point  of  order  and 
asked  that  the  amendment  be  ruled  out  of 
order  and  I  reserved  the  ruling  over  the 
dinner  hour. 

The  member  for  Carleton  indicated  the 
amendment  was  out  of  order  as  it  deals  with 
a  detail  which  is  not  part  of  the  principle  of 
the  bill.  The  member's  disagreement  with  the 
point  of  order  was  based  on  a  section  in  the 
bill  that  mentions  the  representation  on  the 
regional  council  and  that  any  variation  of 
that  representation  is  in  order. 

The  member  for  Durham  West  (Mr.  Ashe) 
stated  tiiat  although  section  4  does  mention 
representation  on  regional  coimcil,  it  does  so 
only  in  a  negative  way  and  as  the  bill  pro- 
poses no  change  in  that  representation,  an 
amendment  to  make  any  change  is  not  in 
order. 

Having  considered  these  points,  I  find  the 
member  for  Durham  West  is  correct  in 
stating  that  this  section  deals  with  representa- 
tion on  regional  council  only  in  a  negative 
way  and  it  makes  no  change  in  the  present 
legislation. 

However,  representation  on  tlie  regional 
council  is  definitely  part  of  this  section  and 
therefore  an  amendment  proposing  different 
representation  is  a  type  of  amendment  that 
is  normally  dealt  with  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole  and  therefore  I  rule  the  amend- 
ment will  be  in  order. 

The  member  for  Welland-Thorold  may  con- 
tinue discussion  of  the  amendment. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Swart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  May 
I  commend  you  on  your  ruling.  You  are  so 
perceptive. 
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Mr.  Handleman:  Now  we  will  prove  the 
amendment  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  are  a  winner. 

Mr.  Swart:  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  clear.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  representative  on  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  regional  council  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1980. 

We  know  that  this  amendment  doesn't 
provide  for  correction  of  all  of  the  matters 
that  need  to  be  dealt  with  with  regard  to 
Nepean  or  with  regard  to  the  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton regional  council.  But  we  want  to  take 
tliis  opportunity — ^when  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity— which  you  ruled  quite  proper  to  do 
so,  to  assure  that  at  least  there  will  be  some 
correction  of  the  inequality  of  representation 
on  the  Ottawa-Carleton  regional  council  from 
the  municipahty  of  Nepean  in  1980,  even  if 
the  government  doesn't  do  anything. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  the  member 
for  Carleton  and  others  on  that  side  of  the 
House  has  been  that  this  is  just  a  cosmetic 
bill,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  just  simply 
to  elevate  or  erect  that  township  to  a  city.  I 
suggest  that  any  bill  such  as  that  is  not  really 
a  cosmetic  bill  but  that  it  is  a  pretty  signifi- 
cant event.  I  would  point  out  to  the  member 
for  Durham  West  that  there  is  a  substantial 
difference.  He  brought  the  matter  of  the  citv 
of  Thorold  directions — I  beMeve  it  was  1975 
— before  this  House  as  an  example  of  some- 
thing I  didn't  oppose  at  that  time  and  I'm 
not  opposing  this.  He  said  the  situation  was 
the  same,  that  the  bill  was  erecting  it  to  a 
city.  I  want  to  point  out  there's  substantial 
difference. 

The  member  for  Diu-ham  West  must  know 
that  that  bill  was  passed  well  in  advance  of 
the  specific  date,  July  1,  1975,  Thorold  was 
erected  to  a  city.  The  council  had  already 
determined  through  the  regional  act  and 
through  further  confirmation  of  that  in  coun- 
cil that  they  didn't  want  any  change  in  the 
method  of  selecting  members  to  the  local 
council  or  the  numbers  on  resrional  council. 
In  fact,  there  was  nothing  else  to  chance. 
There  wasn't  any  comprehensive  bill  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  in  either 
before  that  or  after  that.  It  dealt  with  every- 
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tiling  that  could  have  and  should  be  dealt 
with  at  that  time  and,  of  course,  this  bill  does 
not.  Therefore,  we  want  to  deal  with  what 
we  can  deal  with  in  this  bill. 

We  do  this  and  move  this  amendment  this 
day,  as  I  said  before,  because  of  the  delay  of 
the  government  in  dealing  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mayo  commission  and  the 
delay  in  dealing  with  the  requests  of  the 
municipality  of  Nepean  and  other  munici- 
palities there  with  regard  to  representation 
on  regional  council  and  a  variety  of  other 
things. 

I  regret  thait  the  member  for  Carleton- 
Grenville  (Mr.  Sterling)  is  not  here.  I  would 
like  to  put  on  record  at  this  time  the  opinion 
of  the  reeve  of  Nepean  with  regard  to  com- 
ments made  by  the  member  for  Carleton- 
Grenville.  It  is  a  letter  dated  November  13 
which  I  received  from  Reeve  A.  S.  Haydon. 
Let  me  read  this: 

"Thank  you  for  the  information  you  sent 
me  in  your  letter  of  November  6  addressed 
to  myself.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
government  threw  away  proper  planning 
principles  when  this  new  city  was  created. 
We  argued  with  Mr.  McKeough,  his  col- 
leagues and  his  staflF,  the  merit  in  doing 
things  properly  rather  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  new  city  was  created.  I  was  very 
disappointed  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ster- 
ling who  seemed  to  be  misinformed  on  the 
matter   of  the   road   reconstruction." 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Swart:  This  was  a  Mr.  Haydon  who, 
you  might  know,  is  the  reeve  up  there. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  the  residents  of  Bridlewood 
and  not  Nepean  who  wanted  the  road  up- 
graded. The  Carleton  Board  of  Education 
desired  it  to  be  upgraded.  With  consider- 
able school  bus  traflSc  involved,  the  region 
acknowledges  that  the  Hope  sideroad— " 

Mr.  Ashe:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Swart:  '*— will  serve  as  an  outer  ring 
road  until  that  particular  outer  ring  road  is 
developed.  The  region  is  presently  spending 
funds  on  a  consultant  to  study  the  alternative 
location  for  the  ring  road  around  the  peri- 
phery of  the  new  city. 

"However,  I  beheve  the  area  in  which 
Mr.  Sterling  is  most  misinformed  is  his 
statement  that  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  recommended  ex- 
penditures of  $39,000.  If  that  is  true,  why 
did  the  MTC  approve"  —  and  approvals 
are  attached-"the  proposed  expenditure  of 
$39,000-" 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  member  would  deal  with  his 
amendment,  which  deals  only  with  represen- 
tation on  regional  council. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  you  are 
very  perceptive.  You  are  absolutely  correct 
in  bringing  me  to  order  on  this  matter.  But 
it  does  show— related  to  this  bill— the  opinion 
of  the  reeve  of  Nepean  with  regard  to  the 
government's   inaction   in   that   area. 

Relative  to  our  amendment  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  record  the  letters  which 
most  of  us,  I  guess,  received— or  some  of  us 
received— from  Mr.  Dennis  Coolican,  the 
chairman  of  the  region  there.  He  says,  in 
his  letter  dated  October  18  addressed  to  the 
minister,  "I  am  writing  in  support  of  the 
two  points  raised  by  Reeve  Haydon  in  his 
letter  to  you  of  October  12.  Regional  council 
in  its  submission  to  the  province  regarding 
your  white  paper  on  the  Mayo  report  sug- 
gests the  recommendation  of  the  township 
of  Nepean  be  elevated  to  a  city  status  and 
that  other  municipalities  in  Ottawa-Carleton 
receive  similar  status  upon  request. 

"The  question  of  representation  on  re- 
gional council  is  of  serious  concern  to  the 
municipalities  afiFected.  Both  Gloucester  and 
Nepean  are  developing  urban  municipahties 
and  are  under-represented.  The  council  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation  of  adding  one 
representative  from  each  township  which  will 
provide  a  balanced  representation  between 
Ottawa    and    the    remaining   municipalities." 

Of  course,  we  all  have  a  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 12  from  Mr.  Haydon  which  makes 
strong  representation  for  that  additional  rep- 
resentation. It  wasn't  the  first  time  it  was 
made,  as  I  am  sure  you  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  know.  This  request  for 
additional  representation  has  been  made 
over  and  over  and  over  again  by  Nepean 
and  Gloucester. 

We  would  be  negligent  in  our  duty  at  this 
time  if  we  didn't  attempt  to  assure  that 
Nepean  did  get  additional  representation  at 
the  next  election  when  we  have  that  bill 
before  us.  We  would  be  neghgent.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  comprehensive  bill. 
Gloucester  needs  additional  representation; 
perhaps  Kanata— you  know  the  figures  better 
than  I  do— needs  additional  representation. 

Our  amendment  in  no  way  is  introduced 
to  correct  all  of  the  shortcomings  in  that 
area.  But  it  is  introduced  to  assure  that  the 
government  will  have  to  come  back  with  a 
bill  during  the  next  two  years,  and  hope- 
fully very  shortly,  to  deal  with  the  rep- 
resentation on  Ottawa-Carleton,  and  a  va- 
riety  of  things  with  regard  to  Nepean  in- 
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eluding,  hopefully,  the  matter  of  ward  rep- 
resentation on  the  government. 

What  it  really  amounts  to,  the  reason  for 
introducing  this  amendment,  is  that  we  can't 
accept  the  vague  promises  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment that  they  are  going  to  bring  in  that 
comprehensive  amendment  for  Nepean  or 
for  Ottawa-Carleton.  That's  what  it  boils 
dovra  to. 

We  have  some  reason  for  suspicion.  We 
have  been  told,  certainly  ever  since  I  have 
been  here,  that  we  are  going  to  get  an 
assessment  reform  program.  Every  year  in 
the  budget  there  were  flat  commitments  that 
we  are  going  to  get  tax  reform  in  the  mu- 
nicipal field.  No  question  about  it,  we're 
going  to  get  it.  Even  last  spring  the  Treas- 
urer gave  a  flat  commitment  again  to  bring 
in  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Where  is  the  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Swart:  But  we  haven't  got  it,  and  now 
the  government  has  backed  ofi^  on  it. 

There  could  be  reasons  why  they  would  do 
the  same  thing,  political  or  otherwise,  for 
Nepean.  We  in  tiiis  party  say  simply  that 
when  we've  got  the  chance  we  are  going  to 
ensure  that  at  least  Nepean  is  goiing  to  have 
one  additional  representative  there;  the  very 
fact  they  may  create  the  imbalance  you  don't 
wanit  to  have  happen  with  Gloucester  means 
that  you  people  over  there  are  going  to 
brincr   in   that   comprehensiive   amendment. 

What  we're  really  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment is  forcing  you  people  to  act  before  the 
next  election  rolls  around. 
[8:15] 

Mr.  Roy:  Sid  for  regional  chairman. 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  other  night,  when 
there  was  some  suggestion  I  might  leave  this 
place,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  took  it 
as  a  tbreat.  Now,  apparently,  he's  urging  me 
to  leave.  I'm  not  about  to  leave  tonight. 

Mr.  Roy:  We're  helping  you.  Slid,  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Any  time. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  Mstened  last  week  to  the 
member  for  Welland-Thorold  make  a  very 
impassioned  and  effective  argument  against — 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  never  knew  the  member  to 
be  impassioned. 

Mr.  Handleman:  — piecemeal  legislation  to 
which  he  objected.  He  wants  comprehensive 
legislation.  I  acrree  with  him,  and  my  col- 
league before  the  dinner  break  said  exactly 
the  same  thing.  We  have  been  pressing  the 
government  from  our  point  for  comprehensive 
legislation  and  we  confidently  expect  that  it 
will  come  forward. 


What  the  member  has  actually  done 
through  this  amendment  is  to  add  another 
piecemeal  piece  of  legislation  to  the  total 
picture. 

Mr.  Swart:  It's  a  bit  more  fundamental 
than  the  original  bill  was,  you  know. 

Mr.  Handleman:  No  matter  what  you  call 
it,  it's  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Last  week  we  heard  from 
the  member  for  Oriole  (Mr.  Williams),  I 
thought,  an  excellent  argument  for  staying 
out  of  local  affairs.  We  should  stay  out  of 
local  affairs.  Here  again  we  have — 

Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  and  Toronto  Island. 

Mr.  Handleman:  — that  party,  Supported 
by  the  official  opposition,  imposing  the  will 
of  this   Legislature  on  a  local  municipahty. 

Mr.  Swart:  Every  municipality  bill  does 
that. 

Mr.  Handleman:  This  one  is  at  the  request 
of  a  municipality  by  a  resolution  of  the 
council,   at  the  wish  of  the  serving  reeve — 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  don't  have  any  confidence 
in  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Handleman:  — ^the  reeve-elect,  the 
reeves  of  other  municipalities  and  the  regional 
chairman.  This  amendment  is  not  supported 
by  the  present  reeve,  by  the  reeve-elect,  by 
the  reeve  of  Gloucester,  or  as  far  as  I  know 
by  the  regional  chairman.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment put  forward  by  the  NDP.  supported  by 
the  Liberals,  which  is  against  the  will  of  the 
local  oflSdals. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  it's  going  to  carry. 

Mr.  Handleman:  As  far  as  the  principle  of 
it  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  Nepean 
is  under-represented — 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  is  going 
to  fall  tonight. 

Mr.  Handleman:  — and  has  been  for  quite 
some  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  a  matter  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  can  assure  all  the 
members  opposite  that  I  will  be  urging  on 
the  government  that  that  position  be  rectified. 
It  will  be  rectified  before  the  election  of  1980, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and  my  colleagues 
are  concerned,  but  not  in  this  way. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  an  amendment, 
that's  an  election  promise. 

Mr.  Handleman:  What  weVe  done  here  is 
take  a  jigsaw  puzzle  which  is  a  perfect  rec- 
tangle and  put  a  little  piece  on  the  end  of  it 
and  say,  "there  it  sits,"  regardless  of  what 
it  does  to  the  whole  picture.  I  say  we  have 
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three  new  members  of  Nepean  council.  They 
haven't  even  been  sworn  in  yet.  They  won't 
take  office  until  December  1.  I  suggest  that 
we  might  give  them  an  opportunity  to  express 
tlieir  Views  on  representation  on  regional 
council. 

I  understand  another  amendment,  which 
determines  how  those  representatives  are 
going  to  be  chosen  rather  than  the  number 
of  them — 

Mr.  Swart:  We've  got  two  years  before 
this  is  eflFective.  You  can  make  any  changes 
you  like. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I've  seen  the  amendment 
v/hSch  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the 
Liberal  Party.  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Welland-Thorold  that  if  he  takes  a  look 
at  that  hell  find  that  the  two  amendments 
are  mutually  exclusive.  One  says,  "the  first 
three  members;"  the  other  one  says,  "Except- 
ing one  of  those  first  three  members  who  does 
not  wish  to  serve."  I  don't  understand  how 
both  amendments  can  possibly  appear  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  Swart:  Think  about  it;  you'll  be  able 
to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Handleman:  For  that  reason  we'll  be 
voting  against  the  amendment  when  the  time 
comes. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Give  him  a  hand. 
Mr.  Mancini:  Easy,  Mick,  watch  your  prm. 
You  wouldn't  want  to  hurt  your  fighting  hand. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  No  more  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chalirman,  Tve  been  pro- 
voked to  participate  in  this  debate. 

An  hon.  member:  You  mean  encouraged. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  know,  as  is  my  usual  custom 
I  like  to  sit  here— 

Mr.  Nixon:  He's  retiring,  moderate  and 
modest. 

An  hon.  member:  And  talk  and  talk  and 
talk. 

Mr.  Roy:  — and  read  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents and  answer  correspondence.  It's  not 
mv  style  to  get  involved  Sn  very  enthusiastic 
debates,  but  I  think  the  record  should — 

Mr.  Swart:  Just  this  once. 

Mr.  Roy:  — be  in  fact  corrected  so  that  it's 
clear,  not  only  to  the  members  here  but  to 
the  public  at  large,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  and  why  we  in  the  official 
opposition  feel  we  cannot  trust  any  further 
the  word  of  the  government,  whether  it's 
through  the  parliamentary  assistant  or  whether 
it's  through  the  previous  Treasurer  (Mr. 
McKeough). 

Mr.  Nixon:   Or  the  House  leader  himself. 


An  hon.  member;  That's  paranoid. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  House  leader  Til  not  com- 
ment upon;  but  I  say  to  the  parliamentary 
assistant  that  we  were  fully  expecting  last 
spring,  following  the  word  of  the  then 
Treasurer,  that  there  would  be  overall  legis- 
lation deahng  with  Ottawa-Carleton.  On  the 
basis  of  the  wwd  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
word  of  the  parliamentary  assistant  we  in  the 
official  opposition  took  a  responsible  approach. 
As  piecemeal  legislation  came  forward  we 
did  not  support  amendments  which  we  felt 
were  more  properly  brought  forward  in  other 
legislation,  for  instance  in  the  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  you  hear  that,  Mel? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  the  critic  for  the  NDP 
understands  that — 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  hope  he  does. 

Mr.  Roy:  — that  it  is  the  approach  we  took. 
Unfortunatelv,  we  cannot  accept  their  word 
any  longer.  They  are  not  bringing  forward 
legislation.  This  was  confirmed  this  afternoon 
by  the  parhamentary  assistant  who  said  we 
would  get  it — in  the  words  of  the  former 
Treasurer — in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He's  about  to  take  one  move 
to  the  left. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  good  enough.  When 
the  parliamentary  assistant  is  quoted  as  saying 
they're  trying  to  bastardize  the  bill — 

An  hon.  member:  What? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  said  that. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  unparliamentary. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  unparliamentary.  I'm  sure 
you  would  have  ruled  him  out  of  order  had 
he  used  this  wording  in  the  House,  but  that's 
what  he  said. 

'Mi.  Nixon:  The  gallery  was  full  of  Boy 
Scouts. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right,  that's  what  he  said. 
Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  said  they're  trying  to  bastard- 
ize die  bill  with  an  inappropriate  amendment. 

I  look  at  the  correspondence  of  the  regional 
chairman  of  October  8,  1978 — it  was  read  by 
the  critic  for  the  NDP — in  which  he  states: 
**The  question  of  representation  on  regional 
council  is  of  serious  concern  to  the  munici- 
palities affected.  Both  Gloucester  and  Nepean 
are  developing  urban  municipalities  and  are 
under-represented." 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right,  both  of  them.  Seeing 
you  don't  have  the  guts  to  bring  both  of 
them  here  well  nail  you  on  the  first  one  we 
get,  tiiat's  the  approach  we're  going  to  take. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Thils  lis  going  to  carry. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  The  member  for 
Carleton  mentioned  that  the  present  reeve  is 
not  in  favour  of  this.  I  read  his  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  1978.  He  states:  "Both  Gloucester 
and  Nepean  are  seriously  under-represented.*' 
That's  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Haven't  you  had  a  further  com- 
munication from  him? 

Mr.  Handleman:  No.  I  spoke  to  him  on 
Friday.  He  "is  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Roy:  Some  of  us  have. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  won't  let  Sidney  read  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  regional  chairman  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  understands  that  Nepean  is  under- 
represented.  The  outgoing  reeve,  who  is  going 
to  be  the  last  reeve  and  wants  to  be  the  first 
mayor — 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  if  Sidney  gets  his  way. 

Mr.  Roy:  — understands  that.  He  sent  us  a 
letter  on  October  12.  The  reeve-elect  of 
Nepean  understands  this,  the  deputy  reeve 
is  in  favour  of  this;  and  you  have  the  nerve 
to  tell  us  that  our  views  don't  represent  the 
views  of  the  elected  officials  of  Nepean. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  attacked  that  council 
for  the  last  five  years  in  the  most  unwarranted 
terms. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  The  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  has  the  floor.  Would  the 
members  please  give  him  their  attention  and 
cease  the  interjections? 

Mr.  Roy:  An  excellent  ruling.  By  the  way, 
did  I  congratulate  you?  I  understand  in  my 
absence  you  ruled  this  amendment  to  be  in 
order.  A  tremendous  decision.  You  have  a 
great  future.  Your  ruhng  was  based  on  the 
merits  and  it's  an  excellent  ruling. 

What  are  we  to  do,  we  in  the  opposition 
who  want  to  take  a  responsible  approach  to 
the  problems- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Moderate. 
Mr.   Roy:    —a   moderate   approach   to   the 
problems  of  Ottawa-Carleton?  We  are  prom- 
ised legislation  by  the  government;  we  don't 
get    it.    Finally,    a   bill    comes   forward   for 
Nepean,    and    we're    asking    now    what    is 
wrong   with   the    government   accepting   this 
bill  with  added  representation  for  Nepean? 
Mr.  Nixon:  They  don't  believe  in  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  is  wrong  with  that?  The 
parliamentary  assistant  is  being  very  unfair 
to  the  present  reeve.  If  he  doesn't  accept 
this  bill  he's  not  going  to  allow  him  to  be- 
come mayor,  the  first  mayor  of  Nepean.  I 
think  that's  unfair.  I  really  think  it's  unfair 


not  to  give  him  that  opportunity.  The  onus 
is  on  you.  I  say  to  the  parhamentary  assist- 
ant that  he  has  been  asking  for  city  status 
for  Nepean  for  eight  years.  Why  do  you 
wait  for  his  last  week? 

Mr.  Stong:  Give  him  his  final  wish. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  a  way  to  treat  your 
friends,  it's  terrible. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  would  almost  think  there 
was  some  rush  about  this. 

Mr.  Roy:  Exactly.  We,  as  a  responsible 
opposition,  feel  that  two  amendments  are 
necessary,  one  of  which  has  been  brought 
forward  by  the  NDP  for  added  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.   Sterling:   You  would  kill  the  city. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Benedict  Arnold. 

Mr.  Roy:  Kill  the  city  indeed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  don't  want  to  kill  it,  we 
want  to  erect  it. 

Mr.   Deputy   Chairman:    Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  Grenville- 
Carleton  is  talking  about  violence. 

Mr.   Sterling:   Carleton-Grenville. 

Mr.  Roy:  Kill  the  city,  he  says.  You  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  moderate 
fellow. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Very  mild. 

Mr.  Roy:  Kill  the  city,  he  says.  Don't  you 
feel  that  Nepean  should  get  added  rep- 
resentation? 

Well  there  you  are,  you  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  this. 

We'll  amend  the  Nepean  bill,  and  of 
course  it's  going  to  be  obvious  they  are 
going  to  have  to  bring  forward  legislation 
for  Gloucester  because  they  need  added 
representation  as  well.  The  onus  is  going 
to  be  on  you  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Mayo  report. 

Mr.  Sterling:  You're  talking  about  Glou- 
cester. 

Mr.  Hennessy:   The  onus  won't  be  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  Was  that  whole  exercise  of  the 
Mayo  report  for  nothing? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  don't  you  give  leadership 
for  a  change?  Show  some  guts;  guts  is  what 
you  don't  have  over  there,  show  some  guts 
and  bring  forward  legislation. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You've  got  to  show  some 
brains,  never  mind  guts. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  That  is  an  un- 
parliamentary word. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  not  parliamentary?  They  are 
using  that  in  the  medical  profession,  you 
know  what  I  mean  by  guts. 
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Mr.   Heimessy:    Nice    going,    shed   a   tear. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  want  to  take  on  the 
member  for  Fort  William.  You  know  what 
I  mean  about  guts. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  On  the  floor? 

Mr.  Sterling:  You  know  you  couldn't  take 
him  on. 

Mr.  Roy:  You've  gone  15  rounds  before, 
you  know  what  guts  is  all  about. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  hear  those  bells 
ringing? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Don't  cry. 
Mr.  Roy:  I  say,  in  closing- 
Mr.  Hennessy:  Close  your  mouth. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  know  what  you're  talking 
about.   I'm  hearing  the  bell  myself. 

I  say  that  we  in  the  opposition  have  to 
accept  our  responsibility  as  the  legislation 
comes  forward,  because  we  can't  rely  on  the 
word  of  the  government  any  more.  With  this 
amendment,  you're  finally  going  to  be  forced 
to  look  at  the  whole  of  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
area  and  bring  forth  legislation.  I  say  to 
you  in  fairness,  just  because  there  are 
amendments  don't  withdraw  the  bill  and 
deprive  Andy  Haydon,  in  his  last  week  as 
reeve,  the  opportimity  to  become  mayor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  not  fair. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  it's  unfair  on  the  part  of 
government  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  After  his  record  of  service. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  We  say  that  if  the 
ameaadments  are  accepted  we're  prepared  to 
give  this  bill  third  reading  this  evening,  if 
legislation  proceeds  that  way. 

Mr.  Stong:  There's  a  big  obstructionist 
over  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  the  reason  we're  in  favour 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  am  glad  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  because  I  think  it's  a  very  important 
one.  It's  an  imix)rtant  one  because  in  essence 
what  it  means  is  that  Nepean  will  get  the 
kind  of  fair  representation  it  deserves,  the 
represeaitation  it  has  requested  in  the  last 
year  or  years,  and  the  kind  of  representation 
that  the  regional  municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  has  requested  for  Nepean. 

What  we're  talking  about  here  is  giving  it 
one  more  representative,  and  that  representa- 
tive would  be  the  fourth  representative  from 
Nei)ean.  Nepean  right  now  has  approximately 
84,000  people.  The  city  of  Ottawa  has  one 
regional  representative  for  every  18,000  or 
19,000  people.  What  we're  hearing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  today,  as  we  have 
heard  on  other  occasions,  is  that— 


Mr.  Sterling:  There  are  31  representatives. 

Mr.  Epp:  —despite  the  fact  Nepean  has 
80,000  people  and  only  three  representatives 
including  the  mayor  according  to  this  bill, 
while  Ottawa  has  one  for  every  18,000  or 
19,000,  we  are  being  inappropriate,  that  we 
are  not  being  fair  to  Nepean. 
[8:30] 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Speak  for  yonxr- 
self.  Norm. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  same  thing  holds  for 
Gloucester.  Gloucester  right  now  has  two 
representatives  and  they  have  60,000  people. 

Mr.  Handleman:  How  can  you  do  one 
without  the  other? 

Mr.  Epp:  Gloucester  needs  one  more  rep- 
resentative. When  the  appropriate  time 
comes  we  are  going  to  be  prepared  to  move 
an  amendment  so  that  Gloucester  can  get 
that  extra  representative. 

An  hon,  member:  What's  appropriate? 

Mr.  Epp:  Let's  just  look  at  what  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  said  earlier.  He  indicated 
this  particular  bill  would  serve  one  purpose 
and  that's  all,  quote,  unquote. 

I'm  a  little  confused.  I  am  confused  for 
this  one  reason:  I  understand  the  one  purpose 
of  this  bill  was  to  give  Nepean  the  status  of 
a  city  as  opposed  to  the  status  of  a  town- 
ship. However,  we  have  been  told  since  this 
bill  was  introduced  that  one  of  the  other 
reasons,  and  maybe  the  real  reason,  is  not 
to  give  Nepean  city  status  but  to  give  one 
particular  person  the  status  of  being  a  mayor 
as  opposed  to  being  a  reeve. 

Mr.  Stong:  Shame,  you  would  let  that  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh  that  coiddn't  be.  That's  in- 
credible, nobody  could  be  that  small. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Epp:  For  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can't  understand  why  this  should  be 
such  an  important  measure.  I  see  it  as  a  very 
cosmetic  thing.  That's  the  reason  we  have 
been  given  to  hurry  this  bill  through  the 
House  and  give  it  second  reading,  committee 
and  third  reading- 
Mr.  Sterling:  Kill  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  are  not  killing  it,  you  are 
the  one  withdrawing  it. 

iMr.  Epp:  —so  that  particular  person  could 
become  a  mayor.  I  know  you  get  all  these 
lovely  tides,  you  are  called  "your  worship" 
and  things  of  that  nature.  Having  had  that 
exi)erience  for  two  and  a  half  years,  it  really 
doesn't  wash. 
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Mr.  Sterling:  Why  are  you  against  Andy? 

Mr.  Epp:  But  I  supi)Ose  some  people  are 
very  obsessed  with  titles  of  that  nature  and 
they  would  like  to  have  it  for  a  week  if  they 
can't  have  it  for  a  year  or  two.  The  reason 
he  wants  to  get  that  particular  title  is  be- 
cause I  understand  he  wants  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  chairman  of  the  region  and  this  wdll 
tip  the  scale  in  favour  of  being  elected  chair- 
man. 

iMr.  Sterling:  Oh  come  on,  what  are  you 
trying  to  do? 

Mr.  Stong:  Why  are  you  against  Andy? 

An  hon:  member:  Just  because  he  ran  for 
the  Tory  nomination. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  re- 
mind the  committee  the  member  for  Water- 
loo only  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Epp:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree.  That's  the  kind  of  support  I  appre- 
ciate from  the  chair. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  to  the  left,  that  we  are  making,  not 
an  inappropriate  move  but  we  are  making 
the  right  move  in  supjwrting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  speak  a  little  later  on  another  amend- 
ment I  want  to  introduce  which  is  related  to 
this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  re  all  excited  now. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  never  heard  so  much  gar- 
bage since  I  have  been  here. 

An  hon.  member:  Speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Swart:  Listen  for  the  next  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  On  a  point  or 
order,  the  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  the 
honourable  member  hasn't  listened  to  him- 
self. 

iMr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  point  of  order,  I  believe, 
is  that  the  general  accusation  against  certain 
members  of  the  Legislature  is  in  fact  un- 
parliamentary and  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Nixon:  "Garbage"  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  that  as  a  member  from 
Ottawa-Carleton,  representing  that  area,  I 
take  strong  objection  to  calling  certain  in- 
dividuals we  talked  about,  for  instance  Andy 
Haydon,  garbage.  I  think  that  is  awful.  I 
think  it  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  par- 
liamentary assistant. 


Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  The  mem- 
ber did  not  refer  to  any  particular  person, 
he  discussed  the  quality  of  the  debate. 

Mr.   Swart:    Garbage  from  his   colleagues. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  a  slander  of  all 
members. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order.  The  mem- 
ber was  not  referring  to  persons.  He  was 
referring  to  matters  discussed  in  the  debate. 
I  think  garbage  is  not  an  unparliamentary 
word. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  a  third-rate  debate,  we 
expect  that. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  A  reflection  of  the  person 
who  spoke  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  suppose  when  somebody  is 
listening  to  something  and  when  they  hear 
something  it's  all  in  the  minds  of  the 
beholder.  If  the  cap  fits,  wear  it;  if  it  doesn't 
fit,  don't  wear  it. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  In  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  any  event,  I  am  trying  to 
respond  to  a  few  of  the  points  that  were 
made:  I  think  they  were  well  covered  this 
afternoon,  but  as  they  were  repeated  tonight 
I  guess  I  will  have  to  go  over  it  again  as 
well.  The  major  point  is  the  constant  one 
that  is  being  made  by  the  member  for  Ot- 
tawa East,  that  you  can't  trust  the  govern- 
ment any  more  because  they  never  do  what 
they  are  saying. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Ashe:  1  would  just  like  the  member 
to  show  where  we  indicated— or  where  I 
indicated,  which  I  think  was  the  main 
reference  in  terms  of  the  particular  earlier 
legislation  that  I  referred  to— where  we  gave 
any  indication  that  general  legislation  relat- 
ing to  Ottawa-Carleton  and  other  regional 
municipalities  was  at  all  imminent.  We  said 
it  would  be  brought  forward  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  in  response  to  the  various 
studies  and  tihe  white  papers  that  were 
prepared  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

We  also  heard  the  representation  and  the 
references  to  autonomy,  listening  to  the  local 
people.  As  this  House  very  well  knows,  the 
reason  the  government  has  not  proceeded 
further  with  legislative  responses  to  the  var- 
ious studies  and  the  white  papers  is  be- 
cause municipally-elected  people  and  others 
within  municipalities  asked  for  time,  at  least 
to  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  new  council 
to  be  involved.  With  the  summer  gone  by 
it  was  inappropriate,  as  far  as  the  elections 
since  passed  are  concerned,  to  do  anything 
about  it  in  any  event.  So  we  do  listen  to 
the   local  municipalities;   it  is  too  bad  that 
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some  others  don't,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
is  happening. 

As  I  also  indicated  earlier,  we  do  hear, 
by  the  grapevine  if  you  will,  that  some 
municipalities  will  be  asking  for  a  further 
delay  beyond  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
That  is  probably  most  appropriate  consider- 
ing the  changeover  that  took  place  in  many 
councils  throughout  the  various  areas  in 
question,   including   Ottawa-Carleton. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  what  this  government  is 
facing  whenever  they  have  the  nerve  to  go 
to  the  polls. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Some  people  keep  talking  about 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  talk  about  local 
autonomy  and  when  it  is  appropriate  to  talk 
about  consultation;  when  it  actually  comes 
about  and  the  government  responds  in  that 
very  appropriate  method,  those  people  on 
the  other  side  don't  recognize  what  that  is 
and  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  recognize  what  you  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  read  a  letter  into  the  record  that 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  this  piece 
of  legislation.  I  would  imagine,  being  from 
where  he  is,  he  maybe  doesn't  know  that 
the  city  that  was  referred  to  in  that  letter 
happened  to  be  another  city  that  was  es- 
tablished. That  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
•assume.  He  read  the  whole  thing  into  the 
record,  and  when  he  was  using  the  word 
"city"  he  was  undoubtedly  using  it  in  the 
connotation  of  Nepean  and  that  is  not  what 
it  was  talking  about  at  all. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  be  so  stupid. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now  that  member  is  never 
very   often   wrong,   just   occasionally. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  made  some  appropriate 
remarks  about  the  government. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  other  thing  he  doesn't 
say— we  are  back  to  autonomy  again  and  he 
is  using  as  an  example  out  of  that  inap- 
propriate letter  the  fact  MTC  gave  approval 
for  the  road  in  question;  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  on  the  record  what  expenditures  were 
suggested  as  adequate  for  the  traflBc  volumes 
on  that  road,  but  again  when  allocation  of 
funds  is  made  this  government  tells  the  local 
municipalities  they  can  set  their  priorities, 
whether  they  be  right  or  wrong  they  make 
that  autonomous  decision  themselves.  That 
is  the  same  area  where  you  are  always 
criticizing  what  we  don't  do,  so  at  least  be 
consistent. 

Mr.  Swart:  We  are. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  would  be  unusual  for  you, 
but  be  consistent  from  time  to  time. 


'Mr.  Nixon:  You  belong  at  least  in  the 
second  row. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Epp:  That's  in  the  gallery,  George,  not 
there. 

•Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  No  comments  from  the  peanut 
gallery  back  there. 

There  was  also  reference  to,  and  actual 
excerpts  read  from,  letters  from  the  regional 
chairme<n;  which  we  have,  needless  to  say 
they  were  made  available. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  some  that  you  don't 
have. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  am  sure  you  do,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Why  don't  you  read  it 
into  the  record,  Bob? 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  one  thing  that  the  mem- 
bers opposite  seem  to  forget  is  all  of  those 
references  talked  about  not  one  inequity— 
and  nobody  is  challenging  the  fact  of  in- 
equity in  representation  on  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  council- 
Mr.  Roy:  What  are  you  waiting  for? 

Mr.  Swart:  We're  the  only  ones  doing  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  don't  do  anything  about 
it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  But  it  talked  about  the  inequity 
for  two  municipalities.  Although  you  suggest 
in  your  amendment  this  is  going  to  overcome 
some  of  that  inequity,  in  actual  fact  what  it 
will  do,  of  course,  is  increase  the  inequities 
as  they  relate  to  Gloucester.  You  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Swart:  Bring  in  a  bill  for  Gloucester, 
let's  amend  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  figures  were  quoted  by  the 
member  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  calling  it  Gloucester 
too?  Are  you  afraid? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Pardon?  I'll  use  it  any  way  you 
wish.  Do  you  want  it  bilingually? 
Mr.  Foulds:  Yes. 
Mr.  Roy:  Yes. 
Mr.  Nixon:  En  frangais. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North,  and  I'm  using  his  words,  said:  *This 
is  a  very  cosmetic  bill."  I  agree,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  very  cosmetic  bill. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Like  all  your  policies. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Of  course  it's  not.  I  think  I 
used  the  appropriate  word  this  afternoon  as 
to  what  is  attempted  by  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  very  minor  in  nature  and  very 
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cosmetic  in  nature,  albeit  a  very  important 
step  in  the  minds  of  the  people  living  in  the 
now-township  of  Nepean  who  anticipate  city 
status  in  Nepean. 

Nfr.  Swart:  It  shows  their  representation. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There's  no  doubt  the  onus  will 
be  on  the  members  opposite  if  this  bill  does 
not  go  forward. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  suggesting  that  it 
might  not? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  goveriunent  definitely  feels 
it  is  inappropriate  to  proceed  with  this  kind 
of  legislation- 
Mr.  Ruston:  Are  you  going  to  call  an  elec- 
tion on  it? 

Mr.  Stong:  We  will  bear  the  load. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —which  has  been  completely 
turned  aroiuid  from  its  original  intenlt. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Tramp  the  streets  of 
Nepean  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Stong:  I  think  we'll  be  able  to  oope. 

Mr.  Mancini:  You'd  better  check  with  the 
member  for  Carleton  first. 

Mr.  Ashe:  There  was  also  a  very  inappro- 
priate reference  made  by  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North;  not  against  myself  and  not 
against  this  government,  but  I  really  think 
he  was  downplaying  the  intelligence,  all  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  the  re- 
gional council  in  Ottawa-Carleton.  I'm  sure 
I  know  some  of  them,  or  at  least  have  met 
them.  I  think  the  member  is  belittling  their 
intelligence  when  he  made  this  kind  of  state- 
ment, that  to  make  the  present  reeve  the 
mayor  would  tip  the  scales  in  his  favour  in 
becoming  regional  chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  the  kind  of  opposition 
he's  going  to  face,  eh? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Well  if  that  would  tip  the  scales 
in  the  minds  of  the  electors  of  that  regional 
council,  then  I  sure  think  you  are  cutting 
them  short  as  to  their  mentality.  I  don't  think 
they  fall  into  that  category. 

Mr.  Foulds:  "Selling  them  short"  is  the 
phrase,  not  "cutting  them  short." 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  it's  rather  unfair  to  sug- 
gest that  was  at  all  the  idea  behind  it. 

Mr.  Epp:  What's  the  big  hurry  for  the  bill 
then? 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  know  it  just  as  well  as  I 
do.  I  hope  it's  communicated  to  the  various 
members  who  make  up  the  regional  council 
of  Ottawa-Carleton  what  some  honourable 
members  think  of  their  mentahty  when  they 
would  suggest  something  like  that  would  tip 
the  balance. 


Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  you  beat  10  ways. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  any  event,  as  I  indicated 
before,  the  government  feels,  and  quite  cor- 
rectly I'm  fully  convinced,  this  is  not  an 
appropriate  change  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Stong:  Do  you  actually  believe  what 
you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Ashe:  We  have  stated  in  the  past,  and 
we  continue  to  reiterate,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  when  all  municipalities  have  had  a 
chance  to  react  to  the  white  paper  and  make 
any  further  input,  we  will  be  coming  for- 
ward with  comprehensive  legislation  relating 
not  only  to  Ottawa-Carleton  but  to  other 
regional  municipaUties  that  have  had  major 
studies  done. 

If  this  bill  is  going  to  be  changed  in  this 
fashion,  there  is  no  doubt  in  oxn:  view  that  it 
is  inappropriate  to  carry  it  forward. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  ask  a  point-blank 
question  of  the  parliamentary  assistant.  Are 
you  saying  that  if  this  amendment  passes  you 
are  not  going  to  proceed  to  third  reading 
with  the  bill?  Is  that  what  you're  saying?  I 
just  want  a  yes  or  a  no. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  There's  no  way  you  can. 

Mr.  Sterling:  How  can  you?  The  amend- 
ment is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  responding  to  the  question, 
I  thought  I  made  that  very  clear.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  intent  of  this  legislation.  If 
that  particular  amendment  carries,  that's  no 
longer  the  intent  of  this  legislation  and  there- 
fore it  is  inappropriate  legislation  with  which 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  is  telling  you. 

Mr.  Ruston:  You  should  challenge  the 
chairman's  ruhng  if  he  rules  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  didn't  say  his  ruhng  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it's  clear  the  word  we  are  getting  from 
the  parliamentary  assistant  is  this:  After  you 
have  made  a  ruling  on  an  amendment,  an 
amendment  that  is  in  order,  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  is  telHng  us,  the  opposition 
here  in  this  House,  that  if  we  pass  an  amend- 
ment he  will  withdraw  the  bill.  How  unparlia- 
mentary can  you  get?  That  is  contemptuous 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  and  that's  what 
you  fellows  are  used  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  think  you've  got  a 
majority  over  there. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  You're  acting  as  though 
you Ve  got  a  majority  and  you're  acting  like 
a  young  dictator.  I  know  it  comes  very  easily 
for  you  people  on  the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Stong:  If  you  can't  win  you  take  all 
your  marbles  home. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let  it  be  very  clear  that  we  here 
are  passing  an  amendment  which  the  chair- 
man has  ruled  to  be  in  order,  and  yet  we  get 
the  parliamentary  assistant  who  stands  over 
there  and  dares  tell  us— with  this  form  of 
blackmail  again— 

Mr.  Sterling:  What  would  you  rather  it 
be? 

Mr.  Roy:  —that  if  we  pass  an  amendment 
he'll  withdraw  the  bill. 
[8:45] 

I  think  it  is  somewhat  contemptuous  of  the 
House,  if  we  believe  in  the  democratic  pro- 
cess, that  we  on  this  side,  who  represent  the 
majority  of  the  electorate  in  this  province, 
should  be  told^ 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  massive  majority. 

Mr.  Roy:  —should  be  told  that  if  we  bring 
forward  amendments,  which  are  ruled  to  be 
in  order,  he  is  going  to  withdraw  the  bill.  He 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Mr  Nixon:  Resign. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  say 
was  that  the  parliamentary  assistant  suggested 
to  us  that  somehow  we  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  major  amendments  to  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Act  would  be  brought  forward.  I 
just  want  to  read  from  Hansard  of  June  15, 
1978,  a  statement  from  the  Treasurer— 
as  he  then  was,  that  was  prior  to  becoming 
a  director- 
Mr.  Sweeney:  Who  was  that?  What  was 
his  name? 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Sterling:  You  wouldn't  say  tliat  to  his 
face. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  the  Duke  of  Kent;  and  here 
is  what  he  said. 

This  is  what  he  said  on  June  15  at  the 
time  he  brought  forward  the  white  paper: 
"I  felt  that  a  further  month" — this  was  in 
March,  we  had  waited  one  month,  April — 
"a  further  month  would  be  sufficient  for  dis- 
cussion and  consultation  on  the  selected  posi- 
tion taken  on  the  white  paper."  That  is  Darcy 
McKeough  saying  this.  He  is  saying  that  back 
on  June  15;  that  in  one  month,  that  is  what 
we  were  led  to  believe  here  in  die  opposition, 
we  would  see  amendments  pursuant  to  the 
Mayo  report;  in  a  period  of  about  one  month. 

They  try  to  tell  us  that  somehow  we  got 
this  idea.  They  told  us  personally;  they  used 
to  come  across  the  House  and  speak  to  us 
personally  and  say,  "Fellows,  don't  pass  the 


NDP  amendment.  We  are  coming  with  our 
own."  They  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  were  subverted. 

Mr.  Roy:  Their  memory  becomes  con- 
vendent.  They've  got  convenient  memories. 
They  would  make  very  poor  witnesses  for 
cross-examination.  We  would  rip  them  apart 
if  they  came  in  the  courts. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  reason 
we  can't  rely  on  the  word  of  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  any  longer.  I  want  it  on  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  same  govern- 
ment which  neglected  the  pleas  of  Nepean 
township  for  the  eight  years  it  wanted  to 
become  a  city — 

Mr.  Stong:  Very  same  government. 

Mr.  Roy:  — brings  forward  a  bill  to  which 
we  bring  forward  an  amendment  which  you 
rule  in  order,  and  the  government  inmiedi- 
ately  withdraws  it  and  dares  to  blame  us  for 
it.  That  lis  contemptuous  and  the  people  of 
Nepean  should  know  the  type  of  approach  the 
government  takes  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  enter 
the  debate.  I  would  like  to  speak,  through 
you,  to  the  parliamentary  assistant.  I  must 
say  I  find  surprising  the  arrogance  the  par- 
liamentary assistant  has  displayed  in  the 
House  this  evening,  presumably  on  behalf  of 
hds  minister  and  his  niinistry. 

I  find  it  surprising  first  of  all  becauise  that 
particular  member  hadn't  known  the  arrogant 
days  of  1971-75. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  was  never  in  a  majority  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  That  is  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  being  a  member  of  that  party,  it 
comes  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  have  assumed  that 
having  experience  only  in  a  minority  govern- 
ment he  would  understand  to  some  extent 
how  the  House  works.  I  would  have  assumed 
he  would  have  had  some  sensitivity  to  the 
mood  and  the  spirit  of  the  House.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you 
the  parliamentary  assistant,  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  will  not  submit  to  the  kind 
of  blackmail  he  is  proposing  in  this  legislation. 
That  kind  of  blackmail  only  blackens  the 
party,  the  representatives  of  that  party  and 
the  spokesman  who  express  it. 

The  parhamentary  assistant  did  not  have 
the  guts  and  the  courage  to  challenge  your 
ruling.  You  ruled  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Welland-Thorold  in  order.  If 
he  had  had  that  experience,  and  the  courage, 
he  could  have  challenged  that. 

Mr.  Stong:  And  the  intestinal  fortitude. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  If  he  did  not  wish  to  go  that 
route,  he  still  has  the  option,  and  his  caucus 
has  the  option,  of  standing  in  thds  House  and 
voting  against  it.  If  this  bill  is  so  important 
to  the  government  and  they  have  their  three- 
line  whip  on,  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
defeat  it;  but  they  have  not  taken  those  pre- 
cautions because  they  did  not  consider  Ne- 
pean  to  be  important  enough. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  argument  the 
parliamentary  assistant  uses  that  they  can- 
not accept  this  amendment  that  would  give 
Nepean  the  representation  that  it  deserves 
on  regional  council  because  at  the  present 
time  Gloucester  doesn't  have  the  representa- 
tion that  it  deserves,  is  nonsense. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  This  is 
the  only  avenue  we  on  this  side  have  to 
remedy  the  one  wrong  that  is  before  us.  It 
is  up  to  the  government  to  introduce  another 
bill  to  right  the  wrong  that  is  being  done  to 
Gloucester  township. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  members 
of  this  House  should  vote  for  the  amendment, 
thus  putting  the  parliamentary  assistant  in  his 
place, 

Mr.  Swart:  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  want  third  reading  of  the 
bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  we  will;  I  am  only  going 
to  take  five  minutes. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  parliamentary 
assistant's  tiireat  to  withdraw  this  bill  be- 
cause of  an  amendment.  That  amendment  has 
to  be  about  as  innocuous  an  amendment  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  to  any  bill.  It  doesn't 
do  anything  for  two  years;  it  doesn't  change 
a  single,  solitary  thing  for  two  years.  The 
township  will  be  elevated  to  city  status  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  if  we  didn't  put  the 
amendment. 

An  hon.  member:  But  it  costs  money. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  can  be  nothing  else  but  an 
excuse.  I  suggest  that  the  minister  and  the 
members  over  there  are  rather  embamassed. 
They  are  rather  embarrassed  that  the  oppo- 
sition is  taking  the  necessary  steps,  the  NDP 
is  taking  the  necessary  steps,  to  do  something 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  ought  to  have 
done  before  this.  Rather  than  let  the  credit 
go  to  the  opposition  for  bringing  this  about 
they  are  prepared  to  kill  the  bill.  That's  the 
real  reason  for  the  threat  to  withdraw  it. 

1  suggest  to  the  parliamentary  assistant  that 
when  he  said  to  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  that  he  was  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
elected  members  up  in  that  area  by  saying 
they  wCTen't  intelligent  or  something  of  that 
nature,  the  people  of  Nepean  and  that  area 


are  bright  enough  to  know  whom  to  blame 
if  this  bill  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That's  right,  they  will. 

Mr.  Swart:  They  are.  They  will  all  blame 
you  over  there.  That  is  who  they  are  going 
to  blame.  I  say  to  you  that  it's  not  going  to 
wash  here.  It's  not  going  to  wash  with  the 
press  and  it's  not  going  to  wash  with  the 
people  of  Nepean. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  really  do  think  the  debate 
on  this  subject  probably  has  gone  on  long 
enough,  so  I  will  only  make  one  comment. 
It  is  in  relation  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  in  relation 
to  his  amendment.  His  amendment  says  there 
shall  be  four  members  on  regional  council. 
That  amendment  in  effect  is  in  total  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  Regional  Municipality  of 
Ottawa-Carleton  Act.  I  don't  know  how  he 
or  any  other  member  of  this  House  can  sup- 
port an  amendment  which  creates  an  oppos- 
ing and  a  redundant  piece  of  legislation.  I 
think  it's  absolutely  ridiculous  to  propose 
such  an  amendment  at  this  time,  when  basi- 
cally the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Act  says  there  shall  be  31  members 
on  that  council  and  this  amendment  says 
there  shall  be  32.  It's  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  find  that  kind  of  reasoning 
somewhat  wishy-washy,  somewhat  obtuse,  as 
someone  has  indicated.  Certainly,  you  can't 
amend  both  bills  simultaneously.  You  have 
to  amend  one  bill  at  a  time.  If  you  amend 
the  Nepean  bill,  you  follow  up  by  amending 
the  Ottawa-Carleton  bill.  If  you  amend  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  bill,  then  you  have  to 
amend  the  Nepean  bill.  But  you  have  to 
amend  both  of  them.  So  if  we  do  this  one 
at  this  time,  surely  to  goodness  we  can  follow 
it  with  the  amendment  to  the  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton bill  later  on. 

When  I  was  in  the  boondocks  and  before 
I  was  a  member  of  this  assembly,  I  used  to 
read  in  the  newspaper  and  hear  on  the  radio 
about  the  arrogance  of  the  government.  I 
didn't  know  about  it  first-hand.  But  I  see 
it  tonight  first-hand  as  represented  by  the 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  minister.  I 
am  sure  if  the  minister  realized  what  was 
going  on  in  the  House  he  would  be  most 
embarrassed  by  the  actions  of  his  parlia- 
mentary assistant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  really  ought  to  have  the 
minister  here. 

Mr.  Epp:  For  a  parliamentary  assistant 
to  indicate  that  he  would  use  the  guillotine 
on  this  particular  bill,  he  should  be  em- 
barrassed and  should  never  go  down  to  that 
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area  again  and  face  the  people  of  Nepean. 
I'm  sure  they  would  never  want  to  see  him 
if  they  knew  the  kind  of  actions  he  is  trying 
to  pull  in  this  assembly  and  on  the  people 
back  home  and  on  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Swart's  amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  may  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  sorry,  do  they  even  have 
enough  members  to  call  a  vote? 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Ashe:  You're  not  usually  here.  That's 
your  problem.  The  difference  is  that  we 
work  five  days  a  week,  and  you  only  work 
two. 

Mr.  Roy:  But  you  don't  accomplish  any- 
thing in  five  days. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  clause  (ii):  "Notwithstanding  sub- 
sections 4,  6  and  8  of  section  110  of  the 
Education  Act,  1974,  nothing  in  this  act 
shall,  for  the  period  commencing  the  first 
day  of  December  1978  and  ending  on  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1980,  affect  the  rep- 
resentation on  the  Carleton  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School  Board  of  any  area  munic- 
ipality within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
board." 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  a  brief  explanation:  Ap- 
parently in  the  Education  Act  there  is  a 
clause  that  I  referred  to  "that  in  the  event 
the  status  of  a  municipality  changes,  an 
automatic  review  of  representation  on  that 
board  must  take  place."  Again  we  are  ap- 
preciating that  representation,  and  this  has 
been  agreed,  will  not  change  prior  to  the 
next  election. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  4,   as  amended,   agreed  to. 
[9:00] 

On  section  5: 

Mr.    Epp:    At    the    moment    if    this    bill 
passes    and   Nepean   becomes   a   city— I   was 
going  to  say  a  city-state— it  will  become  a 
city  municipality- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Elevated. 

Mr.  Epp:  —elevated  to  the  city  status, 
then  the  top  two  members,  the  mayor  and 
the  two  members  of  council  gaining  the 
most  votes,  will  be  on  the  regional  council. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Three.  You  just  voted 
for  three. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Two  or  three?  Get  it  straight. 


Mr.  Bradley:  We're  going  to  abolish  the 
regional  government  next. 

Mr.  Epp:  The  amendment  that  we're 
going  to  introduce  will  mean  there  is  some 
latitude  for  the  people  who  want  to  decide 
to  sit  on  regional  council.  In  other  words, 
if  the  top  alderman  or  the  top  two  aldermen 
decide  they  prefer  not  to  sit  on  regional 
council,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  in- 
dicate that  to  their  fellow  members.  The 
next  person  in  order  can  then  serve  on  re- 
gional council. 

This  is  not  a  new  amendment  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  government  sponsored  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  and  the  words 
that  I  have  indicated  in  my  amendment  are 
identical,  where  appropriate,  to  the  words 
that  are  in  the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Waterloo  Act. 

Mr.  Handleman:  But  we  don't  want  it. 
You  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Epp:  There  is  this  flexibility  for  the 
people  of  Nepean  tf  they  choose  to  have  it. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  if  you  didn't  have 
this  amendment  in  there,  some  very  qual- 
ified people— and  Nepean  has  a  lot  of  qual- 
ified people  down  there- 
Mr.  Sterling:  Why  don't  you  start  listening 
to  them? 

Mr.  Handleman:  Why  don't  you  listen  to 
them? 

Mr.  Epp:  —would  like  to  serve  on  the 
local  council  but  would  prefer  not  to  sit 
on  the  regional  council.  The  reason  is  quite 
simple. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Tell  me  one. 

Mr.  Bradley:  They're  opposed  to  regional 
government. 

'Mr.  Epp:  Having  experienced  sitting  on  re- 
gional council  for  two  and  a  half  years  I 
know  many  of  the  committee  meetings  and 
the  regional  committee  meetings  take  place 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  as  opposed  to  a 
lot  of  meetings- 
Mr.  Bradley:  Retired  men's  clubs. 

Mr.  Epp:  ^that,  for  local  municipalities, 
almost  exclusively  for  most  urban  munic- 
ipahties,  take  place  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Bradley:  When  the  working  man  can 
be  there. 

Mr.  Epp:  So  the  person  who  can't  serve  on 
a  regional  council  because  his  professional 
duties  prevent  him  from  doing  so  could  very 
well  still  get  the  top  number  of  votes  and 
serve  on  the  local  council  but  not  on  regional 
council.  That's  the  reason  for  putting  forth 
the  ameaidment. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Epp  moves  that  a  new 
section  5{2)  be  added  to  read: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  in  the 
Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Act,  two  members  of  the  council  of  the  area 
municipality  of  the  city  of  Nepean  who  at 
the  election  for  members  of  council  next  pre- 
ceding the  organization  of  the  regional  coun- 
cil of  Ottawa-Carleton  in  any  year  receive 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  in  the 
event  that  either  or  both  of  such  members 
decline  to  accept  membership  on  the  regional 
council  of  Ottawa-Carleton,  the  members  of 
the  council  of  such  area  municipality  receiv- 
ing the  next  highest  number  of  votes  in  de- 
clining order  shall  be  entited  to  be  a  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  regional  coimcil  of 
Ottawa-Carleton." 

Mr.  Swart:  Very  briefly  I  rise  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned  it's  a  kind  of  amendment 
that  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Waterloo  Act.  It  is  itself  a 
cosmetic  sort  of  thing.  It's  something  that  un- 
doubtedly has  been  overlooked  by  the  govern- 
ment over  the  years.  It  could  create  a  prob- 
lem in  that  area. 

Once  again,  it  does  not  apply  for  two  years 
from  now.  In  no  way  can  the  government 
say  that  it  is  destroying  the  bill  which  it  has 
before  it.  If  it  brings  in  the  necessary  amend- 
ments any  time  during  the  next  two  years- 
brings  in  the  comprehensive  amendments- 
then  of  course  it  can  delete  any  sections  it 
wants. 

Mr.  Handleman:  It  has  been  debated  and 
turned  down. 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  is  called  trade-oflF. 

Mr.  Swart:  In  no  way  is  this  destroying  the 
original  purpose  of  the  bill.  It's  perhaps  a 
minor  amendment  but  it  provides  for  an 
improvement  over- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  There  are  a  number 
of  private  conversations.  I  wish  the  members 
would  keep  it  down. 

Mr.  Swart:  —over  what  is  in  the  bill  now. 
Therefore,  we  in  this  party  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It's  much  more  important  than 
what  the  member  for  Welland-Thorold  is 
saying. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Aside  from  the  defects  in 
the  amendment,  which  speaks  of  two  mem- 
bers having  the  option  to  drop  out— I  don't 
know  what  the  third  one  does;  he's  forced 
to  remain  because  we've  just  voted  in  favour 
of  three— aside  from  that,  this  whole  matter 
has  been  debated  at  regional  council  in 
Ottawa-Carleton  and  regional  council  has  re- 
jected it.  I  have  spoken  to  the  reeve-elect  of 


Nepean,  who  says,  "Absolutely  no  way."  I 
have  spoken  to  the  councillor  who  topped  the 
poll,  who  will  be  on  regional  council,  and  she 
says,  "No  way." 

Just  because  it's  good  for  Waterloo  doesn't 
mean  it's  good  for  Ottawa-Carleton.  We  don't 
want  it.  We  have  turned  it  down.  We  have 
rejected  it.  There's  a  new  regional  council,  a 
new  municipal  council.  I  suggest  that  if  they 
want  this,  it's  quite  simple.  They  can  debate 
it  and  send  a  resolution  to  the  government 
asking  for  it. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  member  for 
Welland-Thorold  what  his  colleague  from 
Carleton  East  (Ms.  Gigantes)  said,  because 
she  does  know  the  situation  in  Ottawa-Carle- 
ton. When  this  was  discussed  last  week  this 
is  what  she  said:  "There  is  going  to  be  a 
Liberal  amendment  apparently  which  says 
that  there  should  be  greater  regional  repre- 
sentation. But  if  the  people  chosen  in  this 
overall  election  decide  they  don't  want  to 
be  regional  representatives,  they  have  the 
opt-out  option.  I  find  that  unacceptable." 

The  member  for  Carleton  East,  who  does 
know  what  we  think  down  there,  went  on 
to  say,  "Either  we  should  have  people  who 
are  directly  elected  or  else  whoever  is  elected 
must  represent  us."  Then  she  went  on  to  say, 
"If  we  won't  deal  with  the  structure,  let's 
not  touch  the  structure."  That  applies  to  the 
previous  amendment  as  well  as  this  one. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  thoroughly. 
There  probably  are  better  ways  of  electing  the 
regional  representatives  than  the  one  we  now 
have,  but  this  one  has  been  rejected.  If  it's 
put  forward  to  the  councils  again  and  they 
decide  to  accept  it,  I'm  sure  the  government 
would  abide  by  their  wishes.  But  there 
should  not  be  an  amendment  from  this  Legis- 
lature which  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  regional  council  and  all  the  councillors 
tin  Nepean. 

I  say  we  should  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is 
a  very  simple  amendment — 

Mr.  Sterling:  Do  they  want  it? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  hear  the  member  for  Carleton- 
Grenville,  who  keeps  yapping.  He  reminds 
me  of  a  little  chihuahua  tometimes.  He  makes 
a  lot  of  noise  but  his  eflFectiveness  is  some- 
what limited. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  chihuahua  wouldn't  wear 
a  suit  like  that. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Don't  get  your  leg  in  the 
way,  he'll  bite. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'm  surprised  not  to  see  more 
Conservative  members  at  the  Joe  Clark 
dinner.  It's  disappointing.  Your  federal  leader. 
Why  aren't  you  over  there? 
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Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'd  like  to  remind  the 
member  for  Ottawa  East  that  we're  discussing 
the  amendment  to  section  5. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  He  knows  more  about  the 
Joe  Clark  dinner  than  he  knows  about  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Roy:  We'll  stick  to  tMs  amendment. 

Mr.  Stong:  Joe  who? 

Mr.  Roy:  I've  even  awakened  the  former 
Solicitor  General.  It's  good  to  see  you.  How 
are  you? 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Good  to  be  here,  Albert. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  amendment  is  very  simple. 
All  it  says  is  that  generally  speaking  alder- 
men who  top  the  polls  automatically  go  on 
regional  council.  All  we're  saying  is  they 
should  have  a  choice.  If  they  don't  want  to 
go  on  council  it's  the  alderman  who's  got  the 
next  highest  number  of  votes. 

Mr.  Handleman:  We  should  have  that  here. 

Mr.  Roy:  Are  you  against  that  land  of 
democratic  process? 

Mr.  Handleman:  The  person  who  is  elected 
to  the  House  should  have  the  option  of 
stepping  down.  Why  don't  you  step  down? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  Carleton,  who 
wants  to  become  the  next  regional  chairman 
— ^he  wants  to  become  the  next  regional 
chairman — 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  not  prepared  to  allow  this 
type  of  democratic  process. 

Intterjections. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can't  understand  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  have  thought  the  prospective 
next  regional  chairman  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Epp:  He  thought  he  was  going  to 
Alberta. 

Mr.  Roy:  As  my  colleague  from  Waterloo 
North  said,  there  is  a  precedent  in  the 
House.  We've  done  it  for  the  regional  muni- 
cipality of  Waterloo.  It's  a  sensible  piece  of 
legislation. 

If  people  want  to  run  at  the  local  level  and 
they  want  to  represent  the  local  municipality 
and  not  sit  on  the  regional  council,  they 
should  have  that  option.  If  they  top  the  polls 
they  should  have  that  option. 

I  would  have  thought  the  party  which 
prides  itself  on  being  democratic  would  have 
been  in  favour  of  this,  especially  when  your 
ambitionis  are  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  would  never  let  my 
runner-up  sit  here,  no  way. 


Mr.  Stong:  I  smell  a  by-election. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  have  thought  that.  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  very  simple  amendment. 
I  want  to  ask  the  question  again  of  the  par- 
liamentary assistant.  This  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Stong:  The  rats  are  deserting  the  ship. 

Mr.  Roy:  I'd  like  to  know  from  you  again, 
are  you  saying  that  if  this  amendment  passes 
you're  not  going  to  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  Handleman:  This  one  is  even  worse, 
because  they  rejected  it  before. 

Mr.  Warner:  He's  going  to  resign  if  it 
passes.  He's  going  to  go  to  Europe  if  it 
passes. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let's  hear  from  you,  let's  hear 
your  contemptuous  remark  again.  Let's  hear 
from  you,  if  you're  going  to  tell  us  that  be- 
cause we're  passing  this  type  of  amendment 
you're  going  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  be 
a  moment  on  this.  It  has  been  indicated  to 
me  we  should  have  three  members  in  here. 
Unless  they  decide  not  to  supp>ort  it,  let  me 
recommend  an  amendment,  that  in  the  second 
line  this  particular  amendment  to  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  Act  read, 
"The  three  members  of  the  council  of  the 
area  municipality,"  rather  than  "the  two."  I 
recommend  we  change  that  to  three. 

Mr.  Handleman:  What  if  the  top  four  don't 
want  to  sit? 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh  no. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Do  you  mean  the  fourth 
has  to  agree? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Have  you  accepted  that  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  No,  it's  just  in  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Is  the  member  changing  his 
motion?  I  have  no  problem  if  he  wishes  to 
change  it,  I  just  want  to  know  what  I'm 
discussing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Miss  Stephenson:  Not  again. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  called  plea  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  no  subamendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  an  amendment 
before  the  committee.  Would  you  like  me  to 
read  it  again? 

Mr.  Roy:  Dispense,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Reading  dispensed  with. 
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Mr.  Epp:  I  had  a  subamendment  on  that 
one,  Mr.  Chairman;  to  read  "three"  rather 
than  "two."  That  would  help  clarify  the  point 
the  member  for  Carleton  made. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North  wishes  to  change,  in  the  second  line, 
the  word  "two"  to  "three." 

Mr.  Roy:  It  is  to  reflect  the  earlier  amend'- 
ment  that  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  Handleman:  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  that  poor  fourth  guy  who 
doesn't  want  to  serve? 

Mr.  Ashe:  What  am  I  speaking  to,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Am  I  speaking  to  the  subamend- 
ment? Has  that  been  accepted? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  place  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  just  want  to  make  sure  which 
one  I'm  talking  against. 

Mr.  Roy:  Come  over  here  and  we  will 
explain  it  to  you.  I  know  it  is  diflBcult  for 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chair  will  read  the 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  Epp  moves  that  a  new  section  5(2)  be 
added  to  read: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  in  the 
Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
Act,  three  members  of  the  council  of  the  area 
municipality  of  the  city  of  Nepean,  who  at 
the  election  for  members  of  council  next  pre- 
ceding the  organization  of  the  regional 
council  of  Ottawa-Carleton  in  any  year 
receive  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  in 
the  event  that  any  member  declines  to  accept 
membership  on  the  regional  council  of 
Ottawa-Carleton  the  members  of  the  council 
of  such  area  municipality  receiving  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  in  declining  order 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  a  member  or  members 
of  the  regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton." 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  debate  really  has  centred 
upon  the  basis  of,  I  think  the  phrase  has  been 
widely  used,  the  democratic  process.  I  guess 
we're  back  to  democratic  process  depending 
on  whom  you're  talking  to. 

I  think  we've  already  heard  from  the  mem- 
ber who  represents  the  area  that  the  par- 
ticular council  in  question,  at  least  the  leaders 
and  next  to  the  leaders  of  the  council,  have 
already  examined  this  issue  and  turned  it 
down. 
[9:15] 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  more  than  one  mem- 
ber who  represents  the  area. 

Mr.  Ashe:  They  don't  support  it.  That  in 
my   view   is    a   democratic   process;    it's   the 


consultative  process.   We  are  more  used  to 
that  term  in  talking  to  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh  sure. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  I  think  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  that  was  referred  to. 

Speaking  as  a  person  who  goes  to  the 
polls  whenever  the  opportxmity  presents 
itself,  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  am 
voting  on  behalf  of.  First  of  all,  I  don't 
really  think  the  method  of  election,  as  it  is 
now  within  the  act  as  it  represents  this 
municipality  and  many  others,  is  fair  to  the 
electorate. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  has  never  bothered  you  in 
here. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  can  be  corrected  and  hope- 
fully   will    be    corrected    again    when    we 
respond  to  the  Mayo  commission- 
Mr.  Roy:  You  sound  like  a  broken  record. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —and  in  consultation  with  the 
municipalities  that  are  affected.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  when  the  electorate  is  going 
to  the  polls,  it  should  like  to  know  who  has 
presented  himself  as  a  potential  candidate 
on  regional  council.  I  agree  there  can  be 
times  when  unknowingly  the  top  candidate 
does  not  wish,  or  the  top  two  or  three  candi- 
dates do  not  wish— whether  it  be  a  he  or  a 
she  doesn't  matter— to  be  members  of  the 
regional  council  but  the  electorate  has  in- 
dicated that  it  wishes  them  to  be  so.  Is  it 
really  fair  to  the  electorate  to  be  able  to  have 
that  passed  down?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  electorate,  as  part  of  the  democratic 
process,  marks  its  ballots  accordingly. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  foolishness. 

Mr.  Ashe:  As  we  all  know  on  a  multivote 
system,  you  do  not  have  to  mark  the  total 
number;  you  can  mark  one  or  two.  Often 
that  is  used,  as  you  well  know,  if  you  are 
trying  to  indicate  your  strong  support  for 
fewer  members  than  you  are  allowed  to 
elect.  I'm  not  quite  sure  the  electorate  is 
properly  served  in  a  democratic  way  by 
being  able  to  have  that  option. 

I  appreciate  there  are  other  advantages  in 
not  having  to  go  through  the  process  again 
because  a  person  who  gets  elected  doesnt 
wish  to  serve  and  may  be  forced  to  resign. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  there  are  two 
sides  to  that  argument.  I  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand both. 

As  far  as  the  amendment  we  have  before 
us  at  this  time  is  concerned,  let  me  point 
out  to  the  members  that  what  this  is  doing 
in  its  present  form  is  increasing  right  now— 
and  I  hope  the  honourable  members  are  list- 
ening—the representation  for  the  city  or  town- 
ship, as  the  case  may  be,  of  Nepean  on  the 
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regional  council.  On  that  basis,  obviously 
the  government  could  not  proceed  with  this 
bill.  This  section  comes  into  effect  upon 
royal  assent.  That  could  very  conceivably 
be  before  the  convening  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  regional  council.  It  says  that  there 
shall  be  one  more  representative  from  the 
city  or  township,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
Nepean. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  out  of  order.  You  are 
talking  to  the  wrong  section. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Oh  no,  I  am  not.  There  was 
a  reference  by  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold:  "We  don't  have  to  worry  about 
this.  This  is  another  one  that  doesn't  come 
into  effect  until  1980."  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  motion,  the  way  it  is,  and 
the  rest  of  the  bill— I  appreciate  in  this  itself 
it  does  not  say  when  it  is  effective,  but  the 
second  last  section  indicates  that  this  act 
comes  into  force  on  the  day  it  receives 
royal  assent.  This  section  would  also  come 
into  being  on  that  day  and  you  would 
effectively  change  the  representation  from 
Nepean  on  the  regional  council.  Obviously, 
we   cannot   support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  things  the  parliamentary  assistant 
said. 

It's  impossible  for  the  electorate,  when 
they  are  voting  a  slate  and  electing  a  num- 
ber, four  or  five— even  in  the  ward  system 
you  have  in  Toronto  when  there  are  two 
people  —  to  conscientiously  or  deliberately 
designate  one  of  them  to  have  a  greater 
number  than  the  other  so  that  he  or  she 
will  serve  on  regional  council. 

Mr.   Rotenberg:   They  vote  for   one   only. 

Mr.  Roy:  So  the  electorate  should  be  free 
to  vote  in  whatever  fashion  they  may  desire. 
It's  just  the  same  with  an  elected  member 
at  this  level.  For  instance,  if  the  parliamen- 
tary assistant,  once  he  has  been  elected, 
were  offered  the  job  of  cabinet  minister,  he 
could  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  imagine  his  turning  it 
down. 

Mr.  Roy:  Knowing  your  great  potential, 
maybe  you  have  already  done  that,  but  at 
least  you  have  the  freedom  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That  is  something  you 
will  never  get. 

Mr.  Roy:  At  local  council  level  you  should 
have  that  option  as  well.  If  you  don't  want 
to  serve  on  regional  council,  you  don't.  Then 
the  next  person  in  line  does,  if  he  or  she 
so  desires.  It  is  designed  to  keep  that  free- 
dom.  I  think  it  is   only  fair.   In  looking  at 


both  the  principles  you  talked  about,  I  think 
it  is  a  lot  fairer  to  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  Handleman:  You  are  on  pretty  thin 
ice  on  this  one. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  colleague  from  Carleton 
says:  "Where  did  you  dream  up  that  idea?" 

Mr.  Handleman:  No,  I  said,  "Why  let  the 
cream  drop  out?" 

Mr.  Roy:  He  suggests  the  members  on 
the  Nepean  council  aren't  in  favour  of  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Carleton  was 
offered  a  cabinet  job  one  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  there  is  a  clear  example. 

Mr,  Nixon:  And  he  turned  it  down.  He  is 
a  classic  example. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  went  in  and  you  went  out. 
Now  you  want  to  go  out  and  do  something 
else.  You  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Can  you  help? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  for  Carleton  has 
that  flexibility. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  would  make  a  great 
chairman. 

Mr.  Roy:  Potentially  you  may  make  a 
great  chairman,  but  Andy  Haydon  may  have 
some  other  ideas. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Not  actually,  just  poten- 
tially. 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  potentially,  yes.  That  is  all 
we  are  doing  in  this  legislation.  That  choice 
should  be  there. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  comment.  As  I 
read  the  previous  amendment  it  reads:  "On 
or  after  December  1,  1980."  That  ds  in  the 
amendment  for  the  additional  representative 
on  regional  council.  The  intent  of  the  amend- 
menlt,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  that  will  come 
into  force  in  1980.  Maybe  your  staff  or  your 
legal  people  or  people  who  advise  you,  be- 
cause you  wouldn't  come  up  with  that  idea 
on  your  own,  have  got  to  you  and  said  that 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  is  that  it  is  going 
to  come  into  force  immediately. 

That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 
The  intent  of  the  amendment,  I  take  it,  is 
that  it  is  going  to  come  into  effect  in  1980. 
That  is  how  I  read  it.  It  says,  "On  or  after 
December  1,  1980."  If  there  is  legal  opinion 
from  legal  counsel  that  it  is  otherwise,  we 
should  be  advised.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time  we  have  had  legislation  which  we  intend 
to  do  one  thing  but  it  is  interpreted  to  do 
something  else.  Let's  be  clear  on  it.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  legislation.  Certainly  it  is  not 
the  intent  that  the  additional  regional  repre- 
sentative should  apply  immediately. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  have  to  rise  to  speak  to  that 
same   point,   as   well   as   to  make   a  further 
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point  with  regard  to  the  amendment  we  have 
before  us.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  any- 
body could  interpret,  unless  they  deliberately 
want  to  do  so,  the  amendment  which  we 
have  before  us  to  mean  an  immediate  in- 
crease on  regional  coimcil.  Just  let  me  read 
tliat,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  permitted 
others  to  do  so  and  make  conmienfcs.  I  am 
sure  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so  also. 

It  says,  "But  on  or  after  December  1,  1980, 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Nepean  on  the  council  of  the  regional  muni- 
cipality of  Ottawa-Carleton  shall  be  increased 
to  four."  It  is  about  as  clear  as  it  could  be 
when  that  takes  effect.  My  goodness,  how 
anybody  could  possibly  conceive  otherwise — 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Swart:  — and  get  up  and  seriously 
make  a  statement  that  somehow  or  other  it 
is  going  to  mean  that  there  will  be  an  !im- 
mediate  increase  is  just  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  Sterling:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Swart:  The  parliamentary  assistant  just 
said  that  a  few  moments  ago.  I  think  I  heard 
him  correctly.  Didn't  any  others  hear  him  say 
that  same  thing? 

Mr.  Sterling:  He  didn't  say  that.  You  know 
him  well  enough. 

Mr.  Swart:  It  is  clear  that  the  amendment 
by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North  applies 
at  that  same  time.  He  moved  that,  "three 
members  of  the  council  of  the  area  munici- 
pahty  of  the  city  of  Nepean  who  at  the 
election  for  members  of  council  next  pre- 
ceding the  organization  of  thie  regional  coun- 
cil of  Ottawa-Carleton  .  .  ."  Both  of  tihese 
take  effect  in  two  years*  time. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  That  is  it  now.  It  is  the 
amendment  of  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North  that  he  is  worried  about. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  want  to  say  very  seriously 
that  the  people  on  the  other  side  are  making 
light  of  this  in  suggesting  that  it  hasn't  got 
a  great  deal  of  significance,  but  in  a  system 
where  you  elect  the  same  people  to  local 
council  as  you  elect  to  regional  council,  they 
don't  run  for  regional  council.  They  may  not 
want  to  be  on  regional  council.  They  may 
want  to  be  on  only  the  local  council,  and  if 
so  there  is  no  office  for  which  they  can  be 
nominated  which  will  ensure  that's  the  only 
office  they  are  going  to  hold.  I'm  sure  you 
would  agree  that  it's  true. 

Mr.  Handleman:  But  this  doesn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Swart:  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Sterling:  How  does  the  voter  know? 

Mr.  Swart:  This  says  if  that  person  doesn't 
wish  to  serve,  then  the  next  one  below  may 
be  moved  up  to  that  position. 


Mr.  Handleman:  How  can  you  cast  an 
intelligent  vote? 

Mr.  Swart:  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  reasonable.  In  fact,  it  really  enhances 
the  democratic  system  in  that  municipality 
because  a  person  then  has  the  right  to  say, 
"If  I  am  elected,  I  am  only  going  to  serve 
on  the  local  council."  Nobody  knows  whether 
he's  going  to  come  at  the  head  of  the  polls 
or  not.  One  might  say,  "I  don't  want  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  polls;  therefore  I  don't  want 
to  be  on  regional  council."  That  may  not 
happen.  There's  no  way  for  the  municipality 
then  to  resolve  this.  That  man  just  can't  re- 
sign from  the  regional  council  without  resign- 
ing from  the  local  council.  I  suggest  that  this 
does  improve  the  bill  and  in  no  way  can 
either  amendment  be  interpreted  to  apply 
now.  It's  only  in  two  years'  time. 

Mr.  Epp:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
make  two  points  here.  One  is  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  somehow  takes  something 
away  from  the  democratic  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nepean,  if  you  gave  tiie  councillors  a 
choice,  to  decide  whether  they  should  serve 
on  the  local  council  and  decide  not  to  serve 
on  regional  council. 

I  just  want  to  give  you  three  examples. 
One  was  indicated  earlier,  that  people  who 
run  provincially  can  serve  in  the  cabinet  or 
not  serve  in  the  cabinet,  if  they  are  asked 
to  do  so.  Another  is  that  if  you  have  the 
ward  system  you  might  have  14  wards  and 
five  people  who  go  to  the  regional  council, 
as  is  the  case  in  Cambridge.  Any  one  of 
those  14  people  then  has  the  opportunity  to 
say,  "No,  I  don't  want  to  serve  on  regional 
council." 

How  is  that  different  and  more  democratic 
than  what  we  are  suggesting  here?  We  are 
suggesting  they  have  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing no  too. 

The  same  thing  applies  when  a  person  goes 
to  regional  council.  He  may  suggest  that  he 
doesn't  want  to  become  regional  chairman. 
He  has  that  opportunity.  This  is  certainly  an 
equivalent  situation,  where  the  people  who 
are  elected  to  the  local  council  of  Nepean 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  decline  to  sit  on 
regional  council  if  they  so  choose  for  the 
term  of  itwo  years. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Of  course,  I  personally  don't 
think  the  comparison  between  the  option  of 
going  into  cabinet  or  not  is  the  same  at  all. 

Mr.  Mancini:  That's  because  you  have 
never  had  the  choice. 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  one  instance  you  are  talking 
about  a  person  being  elected  to  a  job.  In  the 
other  case  you  are  talking  about  a  person 
being,  if  you  will,  invited  to  take  a  job  which 
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he  can  accept  or  decline.  I  think  there  is  a 
rather  significant  difiFerence  if  you're  trying 
to  relate  that  to  the  democratic  process.  But 
that's  not  too  important. 

Mr.  Epp:  What  about  the  ward  system? 

Mr.  Ashe:  The  ward  sysem  is  much  more 
appropriate,  but  that's  a  i)ersonal  opinion. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  agree  with  you.  I  agree  with 
you  on  the  wards. 

Mr.  Epp:  And  they  have  their  opportunity 
to  decline. 

Mr.  Ashe:  If  the  member  for  Welland- 
Thorold  would  listen,  I  would  like  to  resiwnd 
to  a  point  that  was  made  relative  to  the  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  amendment,  which 
has  already  been  dealt  with  to  a  degree,  is 
very  si)ecific  about  time. 

I'm  not  challenging  his  amendment  in  that 
respect,  but  this  amendment  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold's  amendment.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  deal  with  dates.  In  fact, 
this  section  of  the  bill,  the  way  it  is  presently 
worded,  would  come  into  eflFect  upon  royal 
assent.  It  would  put  one  more  representative 
on  the  regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
when  it  next  constitutes  itself,  which  is  in 
the  second  week  of  December,  I  assume— I 
don't  know  the  exact  date. 

What  you  are  talking  about  in  terms  of 
electing  is  true,  but  in  actual  fact  with  this 
amendment  we  take  the  top  three  people  on 
the  local  council,  or  the  fourth  or  the  fifth 
or  whatever,  until  three  accept,  plus  the 
mayor,  because  it  does  not  relate  to  date. 

If  you  wish  it  to  be  consistent,  that  is  fine. 
You  would  then  have  to  also  put  into  this 
section  that  this  does  not  come  into  eflFect 
until  on  and  after  December  1,  1980. 

I  think  learned  counsel  from  Ottawa  East 
would  agree  that  is  so— this  is  not  the  section 
that  has  a  time  element  relative  to  it. 

Now,  the  correction  could  be  made  in  the 
second  line  after  "municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Act,"  which  is  the  second  last  word 
of  the  second  line,  upon  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "on  and  after  December  1,  1980." 

Mr.  Roy:  Good  amendment. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  am  not  asking  it  as  an  amend- 
ment, I  am  just  trying  to  get  you  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments? 

Mr.  Roy:  If  you  make  sense  we  are  in  full 
support,  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Swart:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order  or  not,  but  my  reading  of  that  amend- 
ment is  perfectly  clear  that  this  caimot  apply 
for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
in  the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Act:  "Three  members  of  the  council 


of  the  area  municipality  of  the  city  of 
Nepean,  who  at  the  election  for  members  of 
council  next  preceding  the  organization  of  the 
regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton  .  .  ." 
The  regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton  will 
organize  some  time  in  December.  The  next 
election  for  the  council  of  Nepean  will  be  in 
the  fall  of  1980. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Swart:  When  will  the  election  be  if  it 
is  not  in  the  fall?  It  says  "next  preceding  the 
organization  of  the  regional  council  of 
Ottawa-Carleton."  That  will  be  at  the  elec- 
tion to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  the  fall 
of  1980.  Nothing  will  take  place  until  that 
time. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Swart:  No,  I  am  not  wrong.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  you  read  that  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Rotenberg:  You  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  Swart:  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  this  resolution,  of  course,  but 
I  presiune  there  was  legal  counsel  and  cer- 
tainly to  me  that  is  absolutely  clear— next 
preceding  the  organization  of  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  council. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Taken  directly  from  the 
Waterloo  bill  before  regional  council  was 
organized. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  appreciate  the  comments  the 
members  for  Durham  West  and  Well  and- 
Thorold  have  made.  My  intention,  of  course, 
was  not  to  suggest  an  amendment  which  could 
conceivably  be  ruled  out  of  order.  I  appre- 
ciate the  legal  niceties  that  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  these  amendments  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  an  amendment  which  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Welland-Thorold  has  in  section  4 
and  that  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  entertain  that,  to  read  that  a  new  section 
5(2)  be  added  to  read:  "But  on  and  after 
December  1,  1980,"  and  have  exacdy  in 
there  what  I  suggested  earlier.  I  would  so 
move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chair  would  be  very 
pleased  to  entertain  a  written  amendment. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  would  be  glad  to.  Right  here, 
there  is  a  copy. 

Mr.  Bradley:  You  just  happened  to  have 
that  the  way  the  ministers  just  happen  to 
have  an  answer  when  the  back  benchers  ask 
them  a  question. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  When  we  form  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Question  seven,  answer  nine. 
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Mr.  Bradley:  Are  you  whipping  tonight, 
Lome,  because  you  lost  the  vote  the  other 
night? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  I  ask  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North  if  I  have  this  clear  that  it 
should  read:  "Mr.  Epp  moves  that  a  new 
section  5(2)  be  added  to  read:  'but,  on  and 
after  December  1,  1980,  and  not  withstand- 
ing the  provisions  .  .  .'  "? 

Mr.  Epp:  That's  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  the  first  word  "but,"  so  that  a 
new  section  5(2)  be  added  to  read,  "on  and 
after  December  1,  1980,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  .  .  ."  Is  that  better? 

Mr.  Epp  moves  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  read  that  a  new  section  5(2) 
be  added  to  read,  "on  and  after  December  1, 
1980,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  in 
the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Act,  three  members  of  the  council 
of  the  area  municipality  of  the  city  of 
Nepean  who,  at  the  election  for  members 
of  council  next  preceding  the  organization 
of  the  regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
in  any  year,  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  and  in  the  event  that  any  of  such 
members  decline  to  accept  membership  on 
the  regional  council  of  Ottawa-Carleton,  the 
members  of  the  council  of  such  area  munic- 
ipality receiving  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes  in  declining  order  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  a  member  or  members  of  the  regional 
council  of  Ottawa-Carleton." 

Mr.  Bradley:  Is  the  dinner  over  already? 

Mr.    Chairman:    Are   the   members   of   the 
committee    ready    for    the    question    on    the 
amendment?  Shall  the  amendment- 
Mr.    Worton:    By   golly,   here's  Joe   Clark 
coming. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Just  a  clarification- 
Mr.   Chairman:   The  member  for  Durham 
West. 

An  hon.  member:  You  really  have  to  do 
your  stufiF  now,  George. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Are  you  now  putting  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  or  the  amend- 
ment as  amended? 

Mr.  Sweeney:  What  difference  does  it 
make? 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  doesn't  matter.  I  can  support 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment.  We  are 
not  going  to  support  the  amendment  anyway, 
but  at  least  you  know  two  wrongs  don't 
make  a  right.  At  least  make  the  wrong  thing 
right  to  start  with. 


An  hon.  member:  You  know  you  are  so 
arrogant,  George,  you  should  be  in  the  front 
row. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  reply  to  the  m<ember  for 
Durham  West,  I  will  put  the  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  member  for  Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Must  have  a  high-profile  whip 
tonight,  boy,  to  bring  the  top  brass  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  as 
amended  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those   opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  ayes  have  it. 

Amendment  stacked. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Bill,  what  are  you  voting  on? 
What  did  Joe  Clark  say  about  oil  prices? 
We  want  to  know  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
Bill  172  is  before  the  committee.  Are  there 
any  further  comments  on  any  other  sections 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Roy:  1  was  going  to  speak  on  sec- 
tion 8. 

Sections  6  and  7,  inclusive,   agreed  to. 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  while  we  are  so  privileged  to 
have  the  Premier  here  and  if  we  can't  con- 
vince the  parliamentary  assistant,  maybe  we 
can  convince  the  Premier  on  this  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Section  8  reads  that  the  act  comes  into 
force  on  the  day  it  receives  royal  assent. 
Our  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  have 
aheady  heard  from  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant who  has  told  us  that  if  the  amendments 
pass— the  amendments  which  the  chair,  your- 
self and  your  colleague  the  other  chairman, 
have  ruled  to  be  in  order-if  these  amend- 
ments pass,  then  the  bill  will  not  be  called 
for  third  reading,  and  of  course  we  will  not 
have  royal  assent. 

I  am  sure  even  the  Premier  must  be  con- 
cerned about  that  kind  of  contempt  of  the 
parliamentary  process  here— that  when  legis- 
lation is  brought  forward,  amendments  are 
brought  forward  and  ruled  in  order,  your 
parliamentary  assistant  takes  the  position 
that  if  they  pass  then  the  law  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  here,  will  not  in  fact  become  law. 

In  the  process  you  are  going  to  be  de- 
priving the  township  of  Nepean  of  becoming 
a  city.  I  think  it  is  most  contemptuous,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  parliamentary  assistant, 
who  is  apparently  representing  the  views  of 
the   government,   should  take  that  ai)proach 
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and  deprive  the  township  of  Nepean,  which 
has  been  asking  for  city  status  now  for  eight 
years— for  eight  years  it  has  been  asking  for 
city  status.  To  deprive  them  of  their  day 
in  the  sun  is  contemptuous  of  the  parlia- 
mentary process.  It  is  unparHamentary  on 
the  part  of  the  parhamentary  assistant  to 
bring  forward  legislation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  are  making  a  mock- 
ery of  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  am  not  making  a  mockery  of  it 
at  aU.  You  are  making  a  mockery  of  it. 
You  bring  forward  legislation,  we  make 
amendments  to  it,  and  you  say  it  will  not 
become  law. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  honourable  mem- 
ber speak  to  section  8? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  right.  Looking  at  section 
8  we  are  led  to  believe  that  once  this  act 
gets  second  reading  and  consideration  in 
committee,  it  will  get  third  reading  and  will 
come  into  force  on  the  day  it  receives  royal 
assent.  And  that's  not  what's  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  are  all  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen in  this  particular  case.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  government  should  be  so 
contemptuous,  not  only  of  the  Legislature, 
but  of  the  people  of  Nepean.  Finally,  when 
they  get  their  bill,  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment, which  has  refused  to  bring  legislation 
forward  for  eight  years,  finally  brings  it  in 
and  then  changes  its  mind.  I  think  it's  un- 
worthy of  that  government  and  that  party 
to  do  that  to  the  people  of  Nepean. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Sterling:  That's  a  farce. 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  Let  the  record  show  that 
Mr.  Roy  was  smiling  through  his  irrelevant 
observations. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  is  playing  the  crassest 
kind  of  politics.  I  don't  think  this  House 
should  permit  that  kind  of  thing  at  all. 

I  think  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  was 
home  last  week  and  he  saw  the  headlines 
which  said,  "Opposition  Amendments  Delay 
City  Status  for  Nepean."  The  press  knows 
who  to  blame;  the  people  of  Nepean  know 
who  to  blame;  and  it  won't  be  the  govern- 
ment. I  don't  think  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  should  be  trying  that  kind  of  thing  in 
here. 

If  he  would  hsten  to  the  member  for 
Waterloo  North,  he  knows  what  he  said. 
He's  vindictive.  He  doesn't  want  the  reeve 
to  be  the  last  reeve  and  the  first  mayor  and 
he  said  so.  There's  no  generosity  whatsoever 


over  there,  to  take  a  man  who  has  served 
with  great  distinction  and  permit  him  to 
enjoy— 

Mr.  Roy:  Here's  the  defender-the  poten- 
tial chairman. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Are  you  not  defending 
that  position?  Because  this  is  a  bill  which 
will  create  a  city  out  of  the  township  of 
Nepean  and  nothing  else.  And  what  you 
have  done,  and  what  your  colleague  from 
Welland-Thorold  has  done,  is  to— 

Mr.  Swart:  Improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  Handleman:  —do  what  the  member 
for  Durham  West  has  said;  you  have  created 
a  completely  new  bill  out  of  what  was  a 
simple  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  saying  we  can't  bring 
forward  amendments  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It's  not  his  bill. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  don't  know  what  the 
government's  intentions  will  be,  but  to  say 
that  the  government  will  be  to  blame  when 
you  have  attached  unacceptable  conditions 
to  the  bill  is  absolutely  the  lowest  kind  of 
politics,  and  you  won't  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  still  think  he  woudd  make  a 
good  regional  chairman. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Section  8  agreed  to. 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

ROAD  ACCESS  ACT 

Consideration  of  Bill  104,  An  Act  respect- 
ing   Motor   Vehicle   Access   to   Property  by 
Road. 
[9:45] 

Mr.  Ashe:  In  discussions  during  the  debate 
on  second  reading  this  afternoon  support  was 
indicated  from  all  sides  of  the  House  by 
numbers  of  speakers.  I  indicated  that  we 
would  be  bringing  forward,  and  I  had  already 
supplied  copies  to  the  members  opposite, 
three  amendments  to,  in  efiEect,  make  the  bill 
a  little  better. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that 
clause  (a)  of  section  1  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "but  does  not 
include  a  private  forest  road  or  a  public 
forest  road  within  the  meaning  of  part  II 
of  the  PubHc  Lands  Act." 

Mr.  Kerrio:  When  the  government  does 
it,  it  improves  the  bill;  when  the  opposition 
does  it,  it  puts  the  bill  down.  Isn't  that  a 
strange  way  to  do  business? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
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Mr.  Heimessy:  That's  right— you're  second 
best  now.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Never  mind,  Mickey,  the  bell 
hasn't  rung  yet.  Now  just  sit  back  there 
till   you   hear   the  ding-a-ling. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You're  second  best.  Now 
you  know  somebody's  ahead  of  you.  Keep 
quiet. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  A  big  gap,  too,  isn't  there? 
Mr.    Kerrio:    Claire   Hoy's    going   to   look 
after  you,  Mickey. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  Yes,  the  Pope  will  look 
after  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Durham  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He's  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Who  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Pope. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He's  a  conservative. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  PC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  just  "c." 

Mr.  Roy:  You've  got  a  real  load  to  carry 
there. 

Mr.  Bradley:  Were  you  out  to  dinner  to- 
night, Mickey? 

Mr.  Hennessy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  That  wasn't  fair,  Mickey.  I 
take  it  all  back. 

Mr.  Hennessy:  You  haven't  got  the  brains 
to  look  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ordter.  There's  an  amende 
ment  before  the  committee  to  section  1  of 
Bill  104.  I  recognize  the  member  for  Durham 
West. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Very  briefly  for  those  members 
who  were  not  present  this  afternoon  when  I 
made  the  explanation  in  second  reading  rela- 
tive to  this  section,  there  already  is  a  section 
under  part  II  of  the  Public  Lands  Act  wherein 
the  district  forester  may  close  a  public  forest 
road  to  the  public  for  such  period  or  periods 
as  he  may  determine,  with  the  exception  of 
I)ersons  operating  vehicles  used  for  hauling 
forest  products. 

In  addition,  where  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
a  person  who  occupies  a  private  forest  road 
to  allow  travel  by  the  public,  the  district 
forester  has  the  same  power  to  close  such  a 
private  forest  road. 

Rather  than  have  this  bill  cross-referenced 
to  the  Public  Lands  Act,  we're  making  it  very 
clear  by  this  amendment  that  the  district 
forester  still  has  that  particular  authority  and 
power  to  close  a  road.  Normally  it  would 
be  used  and  is  used- 


Mr.  Haggerty:  In  other  words,  you  can 
spend  public  money  providing  a  private  road. 

Mr.  Ashe:  —in  the  event  of  forest  fires,  in 
the  event  of  major  logging  equipment  block- 
ing the  road  or  that  kind  of  situation.  That  is 
not  and  never  was  intended  to  be  taken 
away  by  this  bill. 

But  for  those  people  who  may  be  referring 
to  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  it  seems 
simpler  to  do  it  by  amendment  rather  than 
by  cross-reference  to  the  Public  Lands  Act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that 
unless  I  get  a  clearer  and  fuller  definition 
from  the  parliamentary  assistant  I  cannot,  at 
this  time  at  least,  support  the  amendment 
that  is  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  Mancini:  Go  see  Frank  Miller. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  checked  through  the 
Pubhc  Lands  Act  and  1  have  it  in  front  of 
me.  I  find  the  definitions  of  private  forest 
roads  and  public  forest  roads  of  that  act  de- 
fined either  in  regulation  or  in  documents 
issued  by  the  ministry;  so  we  do  not  have 
a  full  and  adequate  definition  of  those  terms 
in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  decision  on 
this  matter  tonight. 

Let  me  put  to  the  parhamentary  assistant 
the  concern  that  I  and  my  colleague  from 
Algoma  have— and  I  want  to  put  this  as  rea- 
sonably as  possible.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  concerned  about  private 
forest  roads.  1  understand— and  this  is  hearsay 
rather  than  from  studying  the  clear  defini- 
tions—I understand  that  those  are  the  roads 
entirely  built  by  private  logging  companies 
in  order  to  log  their  limit  and  on  which  at 
the  present  time  they  have  gates  up,  and 
they  have  the  right  to  close  because  no  public 
money  basically  has  been  expended  upon 
them. 

I'm  concerned  about  the  public  forest 
roads  that  have  been  taken  over,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  the  province.  There  have  been 
public  expenditures  on  those  roads.  They 
have  given  access  to  the  public  to  fish  in 
lakes,  even  though  there  may  not  be  a  cot- 
tage on  those  lakes.  In  some  cases,  there  may 
be  cottages  there.  I  think  in  those  cases  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  in  front  of  us  should 
apply. 

It  may  be,  because  the  area  is  unorganized, 
there's  no  township,  and  it  is  crown  land 
through  which  the  road  runs,  and  yet  there 
are  cottage  lots  at  the  end  of  the  road,  the 
legislation  in  front  of  us— the  main  legislation 
rather  than  the  amendment— should  apply. 
The  spirit  and  the  principle  shoiJd  apply. 

Let  me  also  assure  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant that  we  do  not  wish  to  take  away  from 
the  district  forester  the  right  to  close  those 
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roads  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  such  as 
a  washout,  a  flood,  or  a  forest  fire.  Those  are 
legitimate  reasons  and  it  may  be  for  that  rea- 
son they  would  not,  in  those  cases,  for  those 
roads,  want  to  go  through  the  procedures 
spelled  out  in  Bill  104. 

I  would  assume— and  once  again  I'm  speak- 
ing simply  from  memory— that  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  therefore  his  district 
foresters,  have  the  authority  to  close  even 
public  highways  and  to  close  secondary  high- 
ways and  roads  in  the  case  of  the  emergen- 
cies I  have  cited.  Therefore,  my  suggestion 
to  the  parliamentary  assistant  would  be  that 
basically  we  would  be  willing  to  support  the 
amendment  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  private 
forest  roads,  but  at  this  point  in  time  we  are 
not  prepared  to  support  the  amendment  as  it 
applies  to  public  forest  roads  because  it  may 
give  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  exces- 
sive powers  to  close  roads  on  which  public 
moneys  have  been  spent  and  upon  which  the 
public  legitimately  has  come  to  rely  for  pub- 
lic access. 

For  example,  there  may  be  a  public  forest 
road  which  the  ministry  wishes  to  close  be- 
cause of  some  legitimate  reason  such  as  over- 
fishing in  a  lake  or  possible  over-hunting  of 
an  area.  They  simply  want  to  make  it  more 
inconvenient  for  people  to  have  access.  It 
seems  to  me  that's  a  legitimate  reason  for 
closure.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  in  those 
cases  they  should  be  required  to  give  the 
notification  and  go  through  the  procedures 
of  Bill  104  the  same  as  an  individual  who 
wishes  to  close  a  common  road  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  who  may  get  the  order  from  a 
judge  to  do  that. 

In  other  words,  I  think  there  should  be 
public  accountability  on  behalf  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources,  fust  as  there  is  in' 
the  bill  as  it  affects  individuals. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  It  has  long  been  established 
that  we  can  get  rights  over  certain  roads  just 
from  using  them  over  the  years  to  get  ingress 
and  exit  from  particular  areas. 

I'd  hate  to  think  that  now,  because  we  can 
establish  legislative  rules  on  roads  that  not 
only  are  privately  owned  and  could  have 
had  such  rights  established  over  years  of  use, 
that  it  now  becomes  the  right  of  the  province 
to  take  roads  that  have  had  public  moneys 
expended  on  them  and  close  them  as  the 
province  sees  fit.  I  can't  believe  that  we  can 
circumvent  long-established  rules  of  proce- 
dure where  such  rights  have  been  acknowl- 
ledged  by  those  people  who  have  used  that 
method  of  entry  to  their  properties  over 
many,  many  years. 

When  we  talk  about  lumber  company 
roads  I  even  wonder  if  we  might  consider 


if  they  really  establish  the  right  as  being 
privately  owned,  because  full  payment  has 
been  made  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  We 
could  argue  that  point,  I  think,  and  really 
never  establish  the  true  ownership  of  those 
lands  where  complete  restoration  has  not 
been  made;  we  could  regard  them  as  a  debt 
to  the  people  of  the  province. 

I  think  we're  on  ground  where  we  should 
tread  very  carefully.  Those  areas  where  pub- 
lic funds  have  been  expended  particularly 
are  in  that  realm  where  I  would  hesitate  as 
an  individual— and  I  imagine  many  people 
on  this  side  would  hesitate— to  give  that 
kind  of  right  to  any  individual  before  we  are 
able  to  go  into  it  in  much  greater  depth 
than  we  can  on  the  kind  of  notice  given 
here. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  the  member  for  Port 
Arthur  is  taking  too  much  out  of  the  amend- 
ment as  being  something  new. 

I  think  he  indicated  he  had  in  front  of 
him  a  copy  of  the  Public  Lands  Act.  As  he 
well  knows,  even  that  particular  section  is 
several  pages  long,  so  I  doubt  whether  the 
honourable  members  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:   It  is  only  two  pages. 

Mr.  Ashe:  But  I  can  assiue  you,  as  I  have 
been  assinred  by  counsel,  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not— and  I  repeat,  does  not— 
confer  any  more  authority  to  the  district 
forester  than  he  already  has  under  the  Pub- 
He  Lands  Act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  Then  there  is  no  need  to 
pass  it. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  appreciate  that.  It  was  felt 
that  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  in  here.  As  we 
all  know  in  many  instances— and  it  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—somebody may  go  to  this  legislation 
and  not  be  aware  of  the  Public  Lands 
Act.  That's  why  it  was  felt  that  this  should 
be  included— to  make  clear  to  somebody 
who  may  be  reading  only  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  there  is  other  legislation  that 
gives  the  district  forester  those  kinds  of 
powers— no  more  and,  in  effect,  no  less. 

Mr.  Kerrio:  You've  established  he  has 
rights  over  the  use  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  can  close  the  road  per- 
manently under  the  Public  Lands  Act. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Yes,  these  rights  are  already 
there.  Don't  forget  what  we're  talking  about. 
We're  talking  about  forest  roads.  We're  not 
talking  about  normal  roads  maintained  or 
built  by  public  funds  in  the  normal  sense  of 
the  word;  I  think  that  is  what  the  member 
is  really  referring  to. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
a  public  forest  road  is,  if  that  is  your  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Frankly,  I'm  not  an  expert  on 
the  subject  and  I  acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  the  first  note  of 
humility  that  we've  received  tonight. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  funded  the  construction  of  some 
of  these  roads. 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  the  ministry  that  drew 
this  to  our  attention,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  suggested  that  it  be  included  there  for 
those  exact  purposes  that  I  have  described. 

I  think  I  indicated  to  the  members  this 
afternoon  that  over  the  summer  we  not  only 
circulated  to  all  ministries  but  we  circulated 
to  all  municipalities  and  other  parties  that 
had  expressed  interest  in  this  legislation.  It's 
from  those  representations  that  the  three 
amendments  will  come  before  you,  the  first 
of  which  we're  discussing. 

[10:00] 

Yes,  this  particular  one  was  drawn  to  our 
attention  by  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  think  that  is  quite  appropriate. 
That  is  the  reason  behind  it.  If  the  honour- 
able members  wish  I  could  read  the  ap- 
proximately three  pages  that  are  relevant 
to  part  II  in  the  Public  Lands  Act  that  ap- 
plies. I  think  many  members  are  going 
beyond  the  thoughts  of  what  these  forestry 
roads  are,  how  they  are  built  and,  in  eflFect, 
how  they  are  normally  used.  Again,  I  have 
to  admit  I'm  not  an  expert  on  forestry  roads. 

An  hon.  member:  I  thought  you  were  an 
expert  on  everything. 

Mr.  Swart:  I'm  no  expert  on  forestry 
roads  either.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that. 
However,  I  think  my  colleague  from  Port 
Arthur  has  made  a  good  point. 

Bill  104  undoubtedly  breaks  new  ground 
generally.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  that. 
It's  ground  that  we  want  broken.  It  gives 
new  rights  to  the  public  on  common  roads 
and  on  access  roads.  There  may  be  a  legit- 
imate desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
northern  Ontario  that  some  of  the  public 
forest  roads,  where  the  right  has  existed 
prior  to  now  to  permanently  close  them, 
should  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Pope:  How  does  this  relate  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie? 

Mr.  Swart:  Then  the  public  who  normally 
would  have  access  to  those  areas  through 
these  roads  cannot  be  shut  off  from  that 
area— whether  it's  because  they  want  to  go 
in  fishing  or  whether  they  want  to  go  into 
a  cotttage  there.  I  think  this  desire  is  legi- 


timate. I  think  this  is  what  the  member  for 
Port  Arthur  is  trying  to  achieve  in  the  com- 
ments he  makes  and  perhaps  by  some  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  this. 

There  is  no  question  there  has  to  be  the 
right  to  close  these  roads  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. If  there  is  a  fire  in  the  area  or  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  the  forester  would  have 
to  have  the  right  to  close  these  roads. 

The  other  part  of  this  question  is  whether 
there  should  be  the  right  to  dose  some  of 
these  public  forest  roads  to  the  public  per- 
manently. That  is  the  issue  before  us  and 
something  we  have  to  address  while  we  are 
debating  this  bill. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  a  new  element  has 
been  introduced  into  the  debate  on  the 
clause-by-clause— I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
the  parliamentary  assistant's  attention  just 
ftor  a  second— I  know  he  is  trying  to  discuss 
something  important  with  his  advisers  there. 

Mr.  Pope:  Continue. 

Mr.  Turner:  We  will  listen  to  you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  George,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
suggest  that  there  is  some  confusion.  I  think, 
in  fact,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
has  not  been  entirely  straight  with  you  in 
terms  of  the  import  of  their  suggested  amend- 
ment. Could  we  stand  down  this  clause,  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  of  the  bill— the  other  two 
amendments  you  are  suggesting,  which  we 
support— and  have  the  vote  on  the  stacked 
amendments  we  have?  Then  we  could  come 
back  to  this  clause  when  you  have  been  able 
to  get  more  detail  from  your  own  ministry 
and  from  tlie  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Pope:  No. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  too  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  more  research  done  to 
present  our  point  of  view  as  it  affects  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  Having  been  the  father 
of  this  piece  df  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
get  my  two  cents  worth  in  here. 

Mr.  Sweeney:  Did  they  take  a  blood  test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
members  that  should  we  not  accept  this 
amendment,  we  would  then  have  two  con- 
flicting pieces  of  legislation.  The  Public 
Lands  Act  would  be  saying  that  the  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  could  do  certain  things. 
We  in  effect  in  this  bill  would  be  saying  they 
couldn't. 

To  clarify  the  whole  situation  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  accepted  on  those 
grounds  alone,  because  otherwise  you  would 
end  up  with  two  separate  conflicting  pieces 
of  legislation.  Who  would  decide  which  one 
would  take  precedence?  I  beheve  this  par- 
ticular  amendment   is   necessary,    unless   we 
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are  also  going  to  amend  the  Public  Lands 
Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  for  clarification,  I  ap- 
preciate the  interjection  by  the  honourable 
member  because  the  amendment  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  parliamentary  assistant 
and  the  NDP  say  they  are  going  to  oppose 
it.  As  I  understand  it  the  amendment  will 
permit  the  conservation  officers  by  designa- 
tion- 
Mr.  Foulds:  District  foresters. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —the  district  forester  by  desig- 
nation to  close  these  roads.  Why  should  we 
be  in  favour  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  They  already  have  that 
power. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  they  have  it,  wliy  are  you 
asking  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeck:  We  are  not. 

Mr.  Warner:  Closed  hospitals,  closed 
schools,  closed  roads. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Quite  reasonably  the  dilemnKi 
that  the  parliamentary  assistant  and  the  min- 
istry have  is  that  there  is  a  conflict,  because 
of  the  definition  of  common  road  in  the  bill 
before  us.  The  definition  of  common  road  in 
the  bill  before  us  is,  very  simply,  "An  access 
road  on  w'hich  public  money  has  been  ex- 
pended for  its  repair  or  maintenance."  And 
under  that  definition  will  fall  public  forest 
roads,  because  pubhc  forest  roads,  or  roads 
other  than  a  private  forest  road  designated 
by  the  minister  as  a  public  forest  road,  on 
which  public  moneys  have  been  expended. 

We  should  not  be  in  favour  of  closing 
public  forest  roads,  if  I  may  say  that  with 
great  respect  to  the  father  of  the  original 
legislation.  We  should  not  be  in  favour  of 
closing  those  public  forest  roads  unless  the 
ministry  goes  through  the  same  process  an 
individual  in  this  legislation  before  us  goes 
tihrough.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  give 
justifiable  reasons  for  the  closure. 

I  admit  that  they  should  have  the  author- 
ity and  that  is  why  I  am  pleading  with  tihe 
parliamentary  assistant  to  stand  the  clause 
down.  I  admit  they  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  close  the  public  forest  roads  in  case  of 
emergency  such  as  flood,  washout  and  fire. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  And  I  can  see 
that  that  authority  may  'be  necessary.  And  as 
the  Public  Lands  Act  is  presently  written,  it 
is  only  part  II  that  gives  them  that  authority. 
But  I  point  out  to  the  House  that  the  Public 
Lands  Act,  in  part  II,  also  gives  the  ministry 
far  more  sweeping  authority  than  that. 

I  suggest  they  may  very  well  deserve  to 
have  the  right,  with  regard  to  private  forest 
roads.  I  do  not  think  they  should  have  that 


right  with  regard  to  public  forest  roads  un- 
less they  are  able  to  justify  it  the  way  that 
an  individual  is  able  to  justify  it  in  BiU  104. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  some  of 
the  concerns  expressed  really  are  not  legiti- 
mate. I  think  the  intent  in  the  amendment 
has  always  been  that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
emergency.  I'll  throw  out  a  thought  for  the 
moment.  If  that  is  the  concern  of  the  mem- 
bers, rather  tban  introduce  this  particular 
amendment  we  could  add  to  the  bill  another 
section  at  the  end  that  could  read  something 
as  follows:  "Nothing  in  this  act  prevents  the 
temporary  closing  of  a  public  forest  road  or 
a  private  forest  road  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Pubhc  Lands  Act  where  an  emergency 
exists  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  forester." 
And  then  there  would  be  some  renumbering 
of  some  sections  of  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  instead  of  your  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ashe:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  that  would  be  prefer- 
able. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  we  would  find  that 
preferable.  I  wonder  if,  as  I  suggested,  that 
might  not  be  the  kind  of  amendment  we 
want  to  sleep  on,  all  of  us.  I'm  prepared 
to  accept  it  at  this  time. 

Mr  Nixon:  Surely  if  it  is  a  case  of 
emergency,  who  would  question  that?  That 
is  acceptable. 

Mr.  Ashe:  That  was  the  intent  in  any  event, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  reflect  it  accordingly. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment  before  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves 
that  section  2{l)id)  of  the  bill  be  struck  out 
and  the  following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(d)  the  closure  is  made  for  a  single  period 
of  no  greater  than  24  hours  in  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  acquisition  of 
prescriptive  rights." 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  just  really  new  wording  for 
the  same  section,  as  suggested  by  legal 
counsel. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Epp:  I  want  to  ask  the  parliamentary 
assistant  a  question  with  respect  to  section 
2.  That  has  to  do  with  section  2(3)  and 
section  2(4).  I  notice  with  interest  that  in 
order  to  give  notice  it  says  here:  ''Notice  of 
an  application  to  close  an  access  road  that  is 
not  a  common  road  shall  be  served  person- 
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ally  upon  or  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the 
owner  of  each  parcel  of  land"  separately.  It 
gives  a  few  other  instances.  Then  it  says  for 
the  common  road:  "Notice  of  an  application 
to  close  a  common  road  shall  be  published 
at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive 
weeks  in  a  newspaper  that  is  circulated  in 
the  area  .  .  ." 

I  wonder  why  there  is  this  great  dis- 
crepancy here  and  why  they  didn't  enter- 
tain the  notice  being  personally  served  or 
sent  by  registered  mail  for  a  common  road. 
I  can  appreciate  that  the  common  road  may 
be  a  little  longer,  but  they  are  being  denied 
a  very  important  right  here  that  maybe 
should  be  provided  for  in  this  bill.  However, 
I'm  prepared  to  listen  to  the  parliamentary 
assistant  to  see  what  the  reasons  are  as  to  why 
that  was  excluded. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  have  no  great  dramatic  ex- 
planation other  than  that  the  descriptions  of 
the  roads  speak  for  themselves.  We're  talk- 
ing in  the  first  instance  of  a  road  that  serves 
a  relatively  small  number  of  people,  of 
parcels  of  land  that  are  very  easily  identified 
and  where  people  can  be  either  personally 
served  or  served  by  registered  mail,  whereas 
in  section  4  we  are  talking  about  a  type  of 
road  that  is  known  as  a  common  road.  That 
may  serve  a  much  broader  area  and  involve 
a  much  greater  number  of  potential  land 
owners,  where  it  is  impractical  or  in  some 
cases  impossible  to  identify  all  of  the  poten- 
tial users  of  that  road.  I  assume  that  is  why 
it  is  felt  the  public  type  of  notification 
through  the  newspaper  is  more  appropriate. 
Frankly,  I  have  no  greater  explanation  than 
that. 

I  have  been  given  some  other  advice  here 
that  may  add  to  it.  Besides  that,  an  objection 
to  closiure  of  a  common  road  is  open  to  any- 
one who  may  use  the  road  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  serve  all  potential  objectors,  that 
is  to  say,  "serve"  in  the  context  of  public 
serving  or  by  registered  mail.  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  a  road  where  one  doesn't  really  know 
who  may  use  it  and  who  may  object  to  that 
particular  road  being  closed. 

I  would  think  this  would  be  a  road  that 
would  go  into  a  broader  area,  versus  a  road 
that  would  serve  a  lakefront  property  where 
it  is  very  specific,  it  dead-ends  at  a  point, 
and  anybody  else  who  would  use  that  road 
would  undoubtedly  be  there  illegally  in  any 
event.  I  think  the  distinction  is  the  possible 
use  of  the  road  by  great  numbers  of  people 
who  could  be  affected  and  couldn't  be 
identified  versus  the  other  very  specific 
identification  of  property  A,  B,  C  and  D 
down  to  a  dead-end  point. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


On  section  3: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves  that  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  "and  the  judge  may  im- 
pose such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  judge 
considers  are  reasonable  and  just  under  the 
circiunstances,  including  a  requirement  that 
a  suitable  alternative  road  be  provided." 

Mr.  Ashe:  This  was  one  of  the  excellent 
suggestions  that  came  in  to  give  a  little 
more  flexibility  in  handing  down  any  decision. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
[10:15] 

On  section  8: 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  Mr.  Ashe  moves 
that  Bill  104  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section: 

"8.  Nothing  tin  this  act  prevents  the  tem- 
porary cloisiing  of  a  public  forest  road  or  a 
private  forest  road  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Pubhc  Lands  Act  where  an  emergency 
exists  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  forester." 

Mr.  Ashe  also  moves  that  sections  8  and  9 
of  the  bill  be  renmnbered  as  sections  9  and 
10. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  that  meets  my  concerns 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  parha- 
mentary  assistant  on  his  flexibihty  in  this 
matter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  8,  as  amended,  agreed  (to. 

Sections  9  and  10,  as  renumbered,  agreed 
to. 

/Bill  104,  as  amended,  reported. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Swart's 
amendment  to  section  5  of  Bill  166,  which 
was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  22;  nays  71. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

Bill  166  reported. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Swart's 
amendment  to  section  4  of  Bill  172,  which 
was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  44;  nays  49. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Epp's 
amendment  adding  a  new  section  5  to  Bill 
172,  which  Wis  negatived  on  the  following 
vote: 

Ayes  45;  nays  48. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  I  have  the  previous  vote 
stated  again? 

Mr.  Deputy  Chairman:  The  previous  vote 
wais  44  to  49;  this  was  45  to  48. 

Bill  172,  as  amended,  reported. 
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